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PREFACE. 


The increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East^ and the great attention now given to the study of compara- 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the Engiish-speakiug people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu* 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergynau who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this '‘Dictionary of Islam is not intended to be a contro- 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its {irinciples and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi schools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author's conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu- 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic- 
tionary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these diffisrences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Dic- 
tionary. The great work of Ibn Khallikan, translated into EngUah by 
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Slane, supplies this. But short biographical notices of persons con- 
nected with the early history of Islam have been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere- 
monies ; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies ; Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence ; and the Khalifah ^Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muliaminad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sia 
William Mujk^s great work, the Lift of Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyouc to write upon the subject of Muham- 
inadanisin without being largely indebted, not only to -Sir William 
Muir’s books, but also to the works of the late Mr. Lane, the author 
of Modem Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mr. 
Staklkv Lane Poole. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, he has, during a Jong 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr. F. Steingass, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, the author of the E^iylish- Arabic and Arabic-Engli$h 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work. The interesting 
article on writing is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur^an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah ‘Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Sikhism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scliolarly article on the subject by Mr. F. Pinxott, 
M.R.A.S., in which he shows that the religion of Nanak was really 
inteuded as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhatumadauism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect,^’ — the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rev. F. A. P. Shibrefp, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from othor 
friends, which he must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the oompilstioa of thu Dictioiwry, wu one from e well-known Anbio 
■cholar, to the effect that the valne of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotation* from the Qur'an, and from the Traditions, were giren 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac- 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English wprds rather than under 
tbeii Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Gon, and not to the Arabic aluh; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English prayer, and not to 
the Arabic salat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng- 
lish MARRIAGE, and not to the Arabic nikah. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The quotations from the Qur'an have been given chiefly from 
Palmer’s and Bodwell's translations ; and those in the Qur'anic narra- 
tive of Biblical characters (mosxs for example) have been taken from 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s edition of Lane’s Selections. But, when 
needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The “Dictionary or Islam” has been compiled with very con- 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many ; 
— to the Government ofScial called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples ; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus- 
lim scholars; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples ; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam ; — to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 

SM, 1886 . 





The Arabic Letters in this Volume hate been TRANSLirBBATiB 

AS follows: — 



Names. 

Roman. 

Pronunciation. 

Alif 

A 

a, if Uf at the beginning of a word. 

Ba 

B 

As in English. 

Ttt 

T 

§ 

A soft dental^ like the Italian t. 

Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 

Jim 

J 

As in English. 

Ha 

H 

A strong aspirate. 

ida 

Kb 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in lock. 

Dal 

D 

Soft dental. 

Zal 

Z 

A sound between dh and x. 

Bfi 

B 


Za 

Siu 

z 

S 

> As in English. 

Shin 

Sh 

J 

$ad 

s 

A strongly articulated s; in Central Asia 



as 6w. 

Zad 

? 

Something like the foreign pronunciation 



of the th in that \ in Central Asia and 
India z or xw. 

TA 

T 

A strongly articulated palatal t. 


z 

A strongly articulated z. 

‘Ain 

t 

A guttural, the pronunciation of which 



must be learnt by ear. 

Ghain 

Qb 

A strong guttural gh. 

Fa 

F 

As in English. 

Qaf 

Q 

Like ck in gtuck. 

Kaf 

K 

\ 

Lam 

L 


MIm 

M 


Nun 

N 

VAs in English. 

Ha 

H 


Wau 

W 


Ya 

Y 

1 

Fatll^ah 

Kasrah 

a 

i 

> As in Italian. 

i^mmah 

Harozah 

u 

» 

) 

Pronounced as a, t, n, preceded by a rerj 



slight aspiration. 
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AABON. Arabic BdrUm (od^)* 

The Moooiit given of Aaron in the Qur*&n will 
be found in &e article on Hoaei. In SOrah 
nix. 29, the yirgln Mary is addreesed aa ** the 
Sister of Aaron.* fnAET, Moana] 

ABAD (Alt). Eternity; without 
end, aa distinguished from Asal ( J|}t), 
without beginning. 

^ABASA (cr-t®). *‘Hc frowned.” 
The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qor*&a. 
It ia said that a blind man, named *Abda *llSh 
ibn Unun Maktftm, onoe interrupted Muljam- 
mad in conreraation with certain chiefa of 
Quraiah. The Prophet, however, took no 
notioe of him, but frowned and turned away ; 
and in the first verse of this Sfirah, he ia 
represented aa reproved by God for having 
done so He frowned and turned his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him.* 

‘ABBlS(^r-U). Thesonof^Abdu 
VMnttalib, and consequently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. The most celebrated 
of the **Oompaaions,** and the founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which held the Khalifats 
for a period of S09 years, namely, from a.i>. 
749 to 1268. He died in a.b. 82. His 
son Ibn-*Abbfts was also a celebrated autho- 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [air 
'anas, asaaamna.) 

ABBA81DES. Arabic aZ.<AUdsIyo^ 
(Xt-Ws H ). The name of a dynasty of 
KhalHahs descended from al-*Abbis, the son 
of ‘Abdtt *l*Muttalib, and a paternal uncle of 
Muhammad. On account of their descent 
from so near a relation of the Prrmhet, the 
Abbasideo had, ever since the introduction of 
IsHai, been very high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and had at aa early period bsgM to 
excite the Jealous of the UmaiyadeShaufahs, 
who after the dsleat of ‘All occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empire. The Ahhaa- 


idea had for some time ssaerted ihoir oiaimt 
to the Khalifste, and in a.d. 746 they com- 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khallifah Abil VAbb&s, sumamed as-Saff4hi 
*Hhe blood-shedder,* was reoognied as gha» 
llfsh at al-Kikfa^ and Marw&n II., the last of 
the Umsiyade l^slifahs, was dsfestsd tad 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khsllfshs of the Abbaside dy- 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period from ul 182 (ad. 
749-50) to AS. 666 (a.d. 12681 
The names of tbs Abbaside Kbalifshssre!— 
Abil 1-*Abbi8 ss-Ssffih (ad. 749), al-Man|ftr 
(ad. 764), sl-Msbdl (AD. 776), el-Hidi (ad. 
786), H&rOn ar-Rsshld (ad. 786), al-i^in 
(a.D. 609), al-Ma'miln (ad. 818), M-Mu*tasim 
(AD. 833),al-W&9iq (ad. 8421 sl-MuUwakkU 
(ad. 847), al-Muntasir (ad. 861), al-Mnsta*In 
(ad. 862), al-Mu*tass (ad. 866), al-Mubtadl 
(AD. 869), al-Mu*tamid (a.d. 870), al-Mu*tsfid 
(ad. 892))al-Mnktaff (ad. 902), sl-Muqtadir 
(A.D. 908), al-(^hir (ad. 982), ar-^i (ad. 
984), al-Muttsqi (ad 940), al-Mustoqfi (ad. 
944), al-MutI« (ad. 9461 at-TM« (a.d. 974), 
al-C)4dir (adw 994^ al-Qtim (ad. 1081), 
Muqtadi (ad. 1076), al-Mustashir (ad. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1118), ar-R4shid (ad. 
1186), al-Muqtofi (ad. 1186), al-MustanJid 

i AD. 1160), lU-Mostafi (a.d. 1170), an-N4|^ 
AD. Il80), ae*9^i* ^A.D. 1225), al-Mustanfhr 
A.D. 12261 al-Musta^fim (aj>. 1242 to ajs. 
268). 

In tho reign of al-Mnsta*fim Hfliikft, grand- 
son of Jin^ Khiau ontarod Psrria and 
became BnlUn ad. 1266. In 1268 betook 
Bsi^did and pni tho'Shallfah al-Mnsla'flm to 

doath. [XHAUTAIL] 

ABDlL ^Subititatan,” 

pL of BadaL Cortain parsons by whom, H Is 
said, God eoatinass tho world in oxlstsnosi. 
Tbsir number is seventy, of whom fcity 
reside in Syria, and thirty olsowhstu. Whan 
one dies snothsr takas his plaos, bsipg so 


1 


2 


ABOV *ijua 


‘ibid 


»p^iiit«d by Ood. It U one of the ligiit of 
tbo litft dtty tbit tho Ahdal will oomo froin 
Syri*, (MiMitf xxili. c. S.) No one pro- 
Undt to be able to identify tbeee eminent 
pereone in the world. Qod alone knows who 
they are, and where they are. 

'ABDU ’LLlH Th« father 

of Mu1;;ainmad. He was the youngest son of 
‘Abdu 1-MaU»Hb. During the pregnancy of 
his wife Aminah, he set out on a mercantile 
expediti9n to Gaza in the south of Palatine, 
and on his way back he sickened and died at 
al-Madioab, before the birth of his son Mu- 
hammad. (Kitibu V- WaifhdL^ p. 18 ; Mnir*e 
ttf* of Mahometi rbl. i. p. 11 

’ABDU ’LLAH IBN SA’D 
04) * Mul^ammad’fl secre* 

taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed *Abdu Hilfth to write down the 
words (Silrah zxiii. 1^14), ** We (God) hare 
oroated man from an extract of clay . . . 
then we produced it another creation,** *Abdu 
lUh exclaimed, ** And bleseed be God, 
ibe best of creators”; and Mu^Axamad told 
him to write that down alao. Whoreupon 
*Abdn lUh'boaatod that he had been inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ac- 
knowledged to be part of the Qnr*&n. It is of 
Ijim that it is written in the Qur’kn, Sfirah ri. 
98, ** Who is more unjnst than he who derisos 
agidnst God a Ho, or says, * I ara inspired,' 
when he is not inspired at alL** 

‘ABDU ■L-MUTTALIBCvJUBA.e). 

Mul^ammad's grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82^ a.]>. 578. 
His sons were *Abdu ^Uah (Muhammad's 
father), al-H&rif;, az-Zuhair, Abd Tklib, Abu 
Labab, al-*Abb&s, and Qamaa. 

‘ABDU ’L-QABIB AL-JlIilNI 

The celebrated 

founder of the Qadiriyah order of darweshea, 
•umamed Pir-Dastaglr. He died and waa 
buried at Baghdad, a.b. 561. 

‘ABDU ’E-RAUMAN IBN ‘AUF 
(.jrf One of the Com- 

pamons who embraced Islam at a 'ferj early 
period, and waa one of those ^ho fled to 
Ethiopia. He also accompanied Muhammad 
in all his battles, and reoeiTed twenty wonnda 
at Ub^d. He died a.«. 82, aged 72 or 75, 
and was buried at Baqi*u 1-QharqaA the 
grarsyard of al-Madinah. 

ABEL. Arabic HdHI O^), Heb. 

In the Qur’an ” the two 
SOM of Adam” are called ffibU wo QakU^ 
and the following is the aocount given of 
them in that book (Sflrah t. 8B-d5), together 
with the remarks of the eommentators in 
itaHcM (as rendered in Mr. Lane’s Ss/ecfiona, 
And ed., p. 58), ** Recite unto them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, namely, Abel 
and Cain, with tmih. Whbn they offered 
[their] offering fo f ioiHAbet$bmngaram,emd 
Cotii'f being produce of ik eeivtdl «Bd it was 
aocMted from one of thoua (htof Abdt 


for fire deacended from Aeaesn. and denamrod 
his affefin^'), and tt was not acoepied from the 
other, Cmn wfte enraged i but he ocneoaUd hi$ 
envy until Adam performed a pilgrimage^ whm 
he said unto He brother, I wiu assuredly slay 
thee. Abel eaieh Where/oref Csm anemeredt 
Boeauee of the aeeeptance oj thine offering to 
the excluam of mine. Abel reined, God eulw 
acoepteth from the pious. If thou streteh 
forth to me thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee my lumd to slay thee ; 
for 1 fear God, the Lord of thd worlds. I 
desire that thou shouldst bear the sin [whieh 
thou intendost to eomini^ sgainsl me, by 
elayina me, and thy sin wHdk thoh haei eam^ 
mtiUa before, and thou wilt be of the oottipa- 
nions df the flre.^ — ^Asd that is the recoutpense 
of the offenders.— But his soul suffered him to 
slay his brother: so he slew him; and he 
became of [the number of] those who suffer 
loss. And he knew not what to do with him ; 
for he woe the fret dead pereon tgton the face of 
the earth of the sons of AdanL So he carried 
him upon He baek. And GkKl sent a ravs^ 
which Boratohed up the earth with ite HU 
and ite talene and raieed it over a dead raven 
that woe with it until it hid it, to show him 
how he should hide the oorpee of his brother. 
He said, 0 my disgrace t Am I unable to be 
Uke this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
brothel'? — And he beoame of [the number 
of J the repentant. And he diggeld [a grave] 
for him and hid Atm.— On aoeonnt of thle 
whieh Cain did We commanded the ohildren 
of Israel that he who shonld slay a soul (net 
for ike latter^e having efain a soul or committed 
wickedness in the earth, sucA os ipfidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regarded] as though he had slain 
all mankind ; and )ie who saveth it alisre. Ay 
abstainiftg from eUiying if, as though he had 
saved alive all mankind. 

*«The occasion of their making this offer- 
ing is thus related, according to the eommon 
tradition in the X^ast. Each of them being 
horn with a twin-sister, when they were 
grown up, Adam, by God’s direction, ordered 
Cain to marry Abers' twin-sister, and Abel to 
marry Cains ; (for it being the commoii 
opinion that mamages ought not to be had 
in the nearest degrees of oonsanguinhy, since 
they must necassarily many their sistein, it 
seemed roaeonable to suppose they ought to 
take thoee of the remoter degree ;) but this 
Cain refusing to agree to, bmuM hie own 
^ter was the handsomeet, Adam ordered 
them to make their offeriMs to Qod, thereby 
referring the dispute to His detenarination. 
The commentators say OMn*s offsring was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his oom, hut 
Abort a fat lamb of the beet of Ida floek.*— 
Sale’s Koran, I., p. Ifll. / 


‘Ibid (^tU). « a wonlupptr [«f 

God].” A term generally need for a devant 
pwson. The word frequently eeonra in the 
QuriAn: ap. Sflrah H. IBt: -Tha haptinu 
(riMuA) of God ! And who it bettar than 
God at baptising? We are the worsUpptrs 
(««Mdea) of God.” The wotd ptAyW io ttnas- 



ABTQ 

Uud by Pt«f««eor Palmar** dye ’’and *• dyeing,^ 
bat SftlOt following the Mnalim eompaentatore^ 
al-Bnif&w!, Jal&ln ’d«din, and Hnaaini, who 
■ay it refers to the Christian ritOt translates it 
baptism.” Others say that it means. /{fraA 
or the religion of God, w ith an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
Lane’s Lexicon, [aarnsM.] 

JLBIQ (Jil). A runaway tlare. 

[ABSCOSIDDrO Ot SI^TBS.] 

ABJAD The name of an 

aritbmetioal arrangement of the alphabet, the 
letters of which ImTe different powers from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the alphabet as used by the Jews as far as 
400, the six nmainiiw letters being added 
by the Arabiana The letters spell the 
worde— 

mhfmd kamwnM kaffi li ai s simi 
§a^/a$ qnraakmi fef’pA 

The author of the Arablo I^gioon, 
says that the first six words are the naines 
of eelebrated kings of Madjan (Midian), and 
that the last two worda were added by the 
Arabiaaa Sosse say they are the naines of 
the eight sons of the inventor of the Arabic 
eharaeter, Ifurlair ibu M urra. 

The folloiHag is a Hit of the letters with 
their Ihiglish equivaleats, and the power of 
each in numbers : — 


l»(s 

*)' 

60 

$ 


2 h 

V* 

70 

« 

Z 

8 J 

S 

60 

/ 


4 d 

j 

90 

8 


5 h 


100 

q 

J 

6 w 

y 

200 

r 

) 

7 f 

3 

300 

$h 


8 ^ 

e 

400 

t 


9 it 

L 

500 

8 

sk» 

10 y 

%S 

600 


t 

20 k 


700 

Z 

3 

80 1 

J 

800 

} 


40 m 

f* 

900 


k 

50 ft 

[XXOBCISX.] 

& 

1000 

yk 

t 


ABLUTION. Arabic, unuu* 
Persian, dhda§t j^^). Abin- 
tion IS described by Muhanimad as ** the half of 
faith and the key of prayer ” (ilftjAIdf^iii. 8c), 
a^ is founded on the authority of the Qur’an, 
surah ▼. 8, 0 BelieTefs I when ye prepare 
ourselves for prayer, wash your faces and 
anda up to the et^ws, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankles.” 

These ablutions are absolutely necessary at 
a preparation for the recital of the litur^cal 
form of prayer, and are performed as follows: 
The worshipper, having tucked up bis sleeves 
a Utile higt ler than his elbows, washes his 
hands three timee ; then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throw^ the water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
band, throws water up his nostrils, snnfl^ 
H up at the same time, and then blows it out. 


ABLtmON S 

eompressing hts nostrils with the thumb and 
finger of the left head — this being also per> 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the water with 
both hands. He next washes his right hand 
and arm, as high as tlie elbow, as many times, 
causing the water to run along his arm from 
the palm of the band to the elbow, and in 
the same manner he washes the left. Then 
he draws his wetted right hand over the 
upper part of his head, raising his turban 
or enp vrith his left. If he hts a beard, he 
then combs it with the wetted fingers of his 
right hsnd, bolding his hand with the palm 
for Wards, and passing the fingers through his 
beard from the throat upwards. He then 
puts the tips of his fore- fingers into his ears 
ani twists them rbund, passing his thumbs at 
the aame time round the back of the ears 
from the bottom upwards. Next, he wipes 
his neok with the back of the fingers of both 
hands, making the ends of his fingers meet 
behind his neok, and then drawing them for- 
ward. Lastly, he washes his feet, as high as 
the ankles, and patsas his fingers between the 
tooB. Daring this ceremony, which is gene- 
rally performed in less than three minutes, 
the intending worshipper usuaUy recites some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example:— 

Before commencing the loa^u*:— am 
going to purify myseU from all bodily UU' 
cleanness, preparatory to oommenoing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to the throne of the Most Higbu 
In the name of God, the Great and Mighty. 
Praise be to God who has given ns grace to 
be Muslims. Isl&m is b truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils:— Omy God, if 
I am pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.*' 

When washing the right hand : — ** 0 my* 
God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour.” 

When w'lshing the left hand ; — ** 0 my God, 
place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left band.” 

The Shiya*Is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the Qnr’in quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (mfisag) the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnia 

The ablution need not be performed before 
each of the five stated periods of ^y«r* 
when the person is conscious of naving 
avoided every kind of impurity sinoe the last 
performance of the ablution. The private 
parts of the body must also be purified when 
necessary. Whoo water cannot be procured, 
or would be injurioue to health, the ablution 
may be performed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Tayammute (g.e.). The 
washing of the whole body ia necessary after 
certain periods of impurity, [obdsl.] The 
brushing of the teeth is alsp a rsli^ous duty. 
[miswax.] The benefits of ablution are 
^hly extolled in the sayings of Muhammad, 
e.y., He who performs the tcaoiT thoroughly 
will extract all sin from his body, even thou||h 
it may be lurking under his finger nails.” ** In 



ABOKTION 


ABKAHAM 


4 

the day of resurrection people shall come 
srith blight faces, bands and feet, aod there 
will be Jewels in every place where the waters 
of the wa$u* hare reached.” (Miihkdt^ iii. l.J 



VESSELS rOE aBLUTlONB ITSE1> IH aVOHAM- 
IBTijr UfD IKDIA 



VSMSLa FOE ABLimONS USED 08 BOTFr. 
(lake's “ EOTJ-nAKi.”) 

In all the principal mosques there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for the 
purposes of legal pvirifioation. [pukificatiow,] 

ABORTION. Arabic Isqdt. There 

«B no mention of the subject in the Qur’an, 
Hut according to the Fatdwi ^Ahmgiri (vol. 
IV. p. 238), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the Viomh. 3^ulmnunad is related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and merry. {Mishkdt, v. c. 2.) 

ABRAHAM. Arabic Tbruhim 
One of the six great pro- ! 
pbota to whom God delivered special laws. 
The “ Friend of IJod,” Khalilu 'llah, to vchom 
were revealed twenty poiiione (yaht/ah) of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is very frevjuently mentioned in 
th% Qur’an, together with Isbmaci and Isaac. 


The following are Mr. Lane’s selections (givhig 
in ttcUicM the remarks of Muslim commenta- 
tors) ; — 

“ Remember when Abraham said to his 
father Azar {this was the. surname of Terak)^ 
Dort thou take images as deities? Verily I 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
error. — (And thus, as showed him the error 

of his father and his people^ did We show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [We did so] that he might be of fth*. 
number of] those who firmly believe.) And 
when the night overshadowed him, he saw a 
star (it is said that it was Fewiis), [and] be said 
unto his people^ who were astrologers^ This is 
my Lord, according to your assertion. — But 
when it set, he said; I like not those that aet, 
to take them as Lords, since, it is not meet for a 
Lord to experience nlteratiim and changt cf 
place, as they are of the nature of accidtirts. 
}et this had no effect upon them. And when 
he .saw the moon rising, iie said unfo f/iem. 
This is my Lord.— But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct me not (if He con- 
Jirm me. not in the right way), I shall assured!}' 
be nf tho erring people. — This was a hint to 
ht,s people that they were tn error ; but it had no 
effect upon them And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, I’hia is my Lord. This is 
greater than the star and the moon, — But when 
it set, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them^ yet they desisted not, he said, 0 
my people, verily 1 am clear of the [things] 
vphicb ye a.s8ociate with God; namely, the 
images and the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unto htm. What dost thoun jwof^ihip? He 
amwered, Verily 1 direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, and I am not of 
the polytheists. — And bis people argued with 
him; [but] be said, Do ye argue with me 
respecting God. when He hath directed me, 
and I fear not what ye associate with Him 
unless my Lord will that aught displeasing 
should befall me ? My Lord comprehendeth 
everything by //is knowledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated icith God, 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof ? Then which of the 
two parties is the more worthy of safety? 
Are we, or you f If yo know who ts the more 
worthy of it, follow him. — God saith. They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety /n>M< punishment, and they are 
rightly directed.” (Siirah vi 74-82.^ 

“Relate unto them, m the book (that is, the 
Qur’an), the history of Abraham. Verily, he 
was a person of great veracity, % prophet. 
When he said unto hrs father Azar who wor- 
shipped idols, 0 my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which hesreth pot, nor 
-secth, nor averteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of injury f 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath come 
unto mo, that hath not come unto thee: 
therefore follow me : 1 will direct thee into s 
tight way. 0 my father, serve not the devil. 
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by obeying Mm in eerving idois ; lor the devil ! ihon knowei^t th*t these speak, not : £*«• 
it Tary rebellions nnto the Compassionate, O whm efort. do»t thou order tw to ask them f He 
my father, verily 1 fear that a pnnishment will said. Do ye then worship, instead of God, 

betide thee from the Oompassionate, ij^ thou that whioh doth not profit yon at all, nor 

repent nol, and that thon wilt be unto the i injure yon if ye worship it not? Fie on you, 
devil an aider, and a companion in hell-fre. — and on that which ye worship instead of God ! 

He replied. Art thou a rejector of my Gods, { Di. \e not then anderstand? — They said, 
O Abraham, and dost thou revile tkejn f If i Burn ye him, and avenge vour gods, if ye 
thou abstain not, 1 will assuredly assail thee | wjll do so. & tMy collected abundance of Jire- 
witk stones or with ill wtords ; therefore beware | toood for him^ and set Jire to it ; and the^ bound 
of me, and leave me for a long time. — A bra- Abraham^ andpv^t Him into an engine^ and cast 
hatn said. Peace from me be on thee ! i will him into the fire. But^ sattk dod^ We said, O 

ask pardon for thee of my Lord ; lor He fire, be tboo cold, and a security unto Abra- 

is gracious unto me : and 1 will separate ham t iSo nought of him was burned save his 

myself from you and from wLat ye invoke bonds : the heat of the fire ceased, but tit light 

instead of God; a.id I will call upon rcy remained; and by God's saying, Security, — 
Lord: perhaps I shall not bo unsuccessful in t Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling its cold. And they intended agamst him a 
upon idols. — And when he bad Pspa^ aUd li\m- plot ; bnt he cam them to be the BufiTereis. 
self from them, and from what they wor- And wo delivered him and Lot, the son of Ms, 

shipped instead of God, by going to the Holy brother Horan, from Kl-Krdq, pninging 

W’e gave him two sons, that he might them ] unto the land which W© blessed for the 
cketr himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob ; peoples, by the abundance of its rivers and 
and each [of tbomj We made a prophet; and £r«.v, namfly, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 

We bestowed upon them • (wowc/y, the tkrte), in PaicsUne, and Lot in Kl-Mutefikeh, M- 

of our mercy, wealth and children ; and, W© tween u hich ip a day's pncrnry. Anti when 
caused them to receive high commendation.*' Abrahaw had asked a sen. We gave uiito him 
(Sfirab aim 42-51.) Isa^c, ard Jacob as an additional gift, 

“We gave unto Abraham ois direction for- yond what he had asked, being a son's son ; and 

merly, before he had attained to manhood ; nnd ail of them Wo ms do righteous jicrsons and 

We knew him to be worthy of it. When he prophets. And We maOe them motielo of reb- 

said unto his father and his people, What are gion who directed men by Our comie:md unto 

these images, to the worship of which ye are (her religion ; and We commanded them by 
devoted ? — they answered. We found our inspiration to do good works and to porfonr 

fathers wc. .ihipping them, anof we have fol- prayer and to give the appointed alms, and 

lowed their example. He said unto them, they served Ub. And nnto Lot W© gave 

Verily ye and your fathers have been in a judgment and knowledge ; and e deliven d 

manifest error They said, Hast thou come him from the city which committed filthy 
unto us with truth in saying this, or art thou actions ; for they were a people of ev d, 

of those who jest? He answered. Nay, your shameful doers ; and Wo admitteni bfin into 

Lord (the being who deserveth to be wor^ijaped) our mercy; for he was [onf ) of the righiouns.” 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, (Surah xxi. 62-75. ) 

who created them, not after the similitude of “ Hast thou not rousidered him who disputed 
anything pre-existing ; and I am of those who with Abraham concerning his Lord, befliause 

bear witness thereof. And, by God, I will God had given him the kingdom? And he 

assuredly devise a plot against your idols wcu Nimrod. When Abraham said, {ujhm his 

after ye shall have retired, turning your saying unto Aim, Who is thy Lord, unto whom 

backs. — So, after they had gone to their plate thou invitest us?). My Lord is He who giveth 

of assembly, on a day when they held a festival, life and causeth to die - bo replied, I give 

he break them in pieces wifA an axe, except life and cause to die. — And he summoned two 

the chief of them, imon whose neck he hung the men, and slew one of them, and left the other, 

axe; that they might retuni unto it (namely. So when he saw that he imdcrstiwa not, Abra 

the chief) and see what he had done with the bam said. And verily God bringetb the hun 

others. They said, after they had returned from the east ; now do thru bring it from the 

dnd seen what he had done, Who hath done west. — And b»’ who dmbeheved was cen- 

this unto our gods? Verily he is of, the founded; and God directetb not the ofTending 

unjust.— And *o7«c o/ them said. We hoard a people.*’ (Surah ii 2fi0.) 

young man mention them reproachfully: he “And Our messengers came formerly nnto 

is called Abraham. They said, Then bring Abraham with good tidings of Isaac and 

him before the eyes of the people, that they Jacob, who should he after .him. They said, 
may bear witnefis against him of hts haring Peace. Ho replied. Peace be on you. And he 

done it. They said unto him, when he had tarried not, but brought a roasted cjilf. And 

6«eii brought. Hast thou done this unto our when he saw that their liandH touched it not, 

gods, 0 Abraham ? He answered, Nay, this he disliked them and conceived a fear of 

their chief did it: and ask ye them, if they them. They said. Fear not for wo arc sent 

[can] speak. And they retnmed unto them- unto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 

selves, upon -Tejlection, and said unto them- them. And his wife Sarah was standing 

selves. Verily ye are the unjust, in worship- serving them, and she Imghcd, rejoicing at the 

ping that wMck speaketh not. Then they re* tidings of their destruction. And we gave hei 

vested to their obstinaey, tmd said, Verily good tidings of Isaac; and after Isaac, Jacob. 
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sftid, Alaa } ftb&Il I bear a child whoa I 
am an old woman of nivw and ninaty ymrt^ 
«i.ad wbon thi/i my btLsbaud ia an old naan ojf 
a htmdrtd or a hundred and iiatnty year* f 
Vorily thia [would boj a wonderful thing. — 
They aaid, Dost thou wonder at the com- 
mand of God ? The mercy of God and Hie 
blesflings be on you, O people of the honae (of 
AdraAam'jl for Ho in praiseworthy, glorriouH. 
— And whoa the terror had departed from 
Abraham, and the good tidings had come 
wito him, he dieputed with (tAat ts, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot ; for Abraham was gentle, oompaesionate, 
repentant. Anti kc said unto thauj WiU ye 
destroy a city wherem are three hundred 
Heversf They amwertdy No, He sat'd, And 
will ye destroy a city wherein are (wo 
hundred believers f They answered^ No, He 
said. And will ye destroy a dty wherein ore 
forty believers f They answered^ No. He said, 
Ana will ye destroy a city wherein are fottrieen 
believers T They answered. No, He said. And 
tell me, if there be in i( one believer ? They 
answered, No. He said, Verily in it is Lot. 
They replied, fVe know best who is in it. And 
when their dispute had become tedious, they 
stfid, O Abraham, abstain from this disputa- 
tion ; for the command of thy Lord hath oome 
for their destruction, and a puniehment not fto 
be] averted ia coming upon thom.*^ (S&rah li 
71L78.) 

“ And when Our decree for the destruction of 
the people of Lot came [to be oaecntedj. We 
turned them (that is, their cities) upeide- 
down ; for Gabriel raised them to heaven, and 
let them fall ufmde down <</ the earth and 
We rained upon them rtones of baked day. 
Mnt one after another, mar>.ed with thy Lord, 
each vnth the name of him upon whirm it shoufl 
be cast : and they [arej not far distant from j 
the cffondois ; that is, the stones are. not, or the 
cities of the people, of Lot were wtt,far distant 
from the peopb of Mekkeh." (Surah x.i. 84. 

“ And [Abraham | eaid [after Ilia escape 
from Nimrod]. Verily I am going unto my 
Ixird, who will direct me Tinto the place 
whithdr'He hath commanded me. to po, namely, 
Syria, And when he had arrived at the /l(vy 
Lamd, he said, 0 my Loxd, g've me « son 
[who shall be one] of the righteous. Where- 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of ft mild 
y9Tilh. And when he had attsinod to \the 
age- when he could work with him {as some 
say, seven years ; and some, thirteen), he said, 

0 my child, verily 1 here seoii in a dvoRm tha^ 

1 should sacrifice thcfC (and the dreams of pro- 
phets are true ; and their actioiu, by the nun- 
mand of God) ; therefore consider what thou 
tees! advisable for me to do. lio replied, O 
ny father, do what thou art ccnMnnnd&d : 
thou sbalt find mo, if (n'd please, [of the i 
number] of the patient Aod wljen they had 
resigned themselves, and ttv lad la i h‘ro ■ 
down on his temulo, in [the *atiov tdlAfind, ‘ 
and had drauii the kmife across hu !hrixn :j-ut j 
If produced no effect, hy reason uf an ohsiac'^o, j 
interposed by the divine power), \fV e <*alli!Kt anto I 
him, 0 XWaham, thou bast Tcrified the j 
vision. Verily thus do We reward the well- 1 


doers. Verily this was the monifeot trial 
Ajid ransomed him whom he had been am- 
memded to sacrifice (and he was Jshmael or 
Isaac ; fm there are two opinions) with as 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offerea: Gabriel (on whom 
be peace!) brought it, and the lord Abraham 
sacrificed it, sdrjfin^', God is most great f And 
We left tAis salutation [to be bestowed] on 
him by the latter generations. Peace [be] on 
Abraham t Thus do We reward the well- 
doers : for he was; of Our believing servants.*^ 
(Surah xxxvii. 97-111.) 

** Remember when Abraham said, 0 my Lord, 
ehow me how Thou will raise to life the 
I dead. — He said, Hast thou not l>elieved ? He 
I answered, Yea: but / have asked Thee that 
my heart may 1 m at ease. He replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them toward® thee, 
and , at them in pieces and mingle together their 
flesh and their feathers ; then place upon each 
meu-utain of t^y land a portion of them, then 
calJ tbeiTi KWilo iher : Uiey shall come auto 
thee quickly ; and know thou that God i» 
mighty [anc] he took a fpe(icock 

and a vuitun. and a rnvrn and a cock, and did 
with them as hath been described, and kepi their 
heads with Aim, and called them ; whereupon 
the portions flew about, one to anotAcr, tmtil 
they became complete . thm they came to their 
heads.*' (Surah ii. 

“ Rememlter, when his Lord had tried Abra- 
ham by [certain J words, commands and prohi- 
bitions; and he fulfilled them, GW said unto 
him, 1 oonstitutiJ ihec a model of religion unto 
men. He And of my offspring rem 

stitute modcU of n'chgion. [Godj said, My 
covenant doth not apply tn the offenders, the 
unbelievers ania?tg them. And when We ap 
pointed the Lcuso (that te, the KfTbah) to be 
a place for the refiort of men, and a place of 
Hocurity (a man wouid nwj't (hr stager of his 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
and [said], Take. (>> men, the »ta 
tion of Abraham {the stone upon which he., stood 
U the time of budding me House) as a 
j piaco of prayer, that ye may perform behind if 
1 the prayers of the two rak.Uik» [which are or 
i d^inod to bo performeti affair the ceremony] 
i of the circmting [of the Ka'bah]. — And We 
i commanded Abraham and Ishmael, [saying], 

I Purify my House (rtrf it. of ‘A^ idols) for 
I thoso who shall compass [it], and those who 
I shall abide there, and those who shall bow down 
! and prostrate themselves. — And when Abra 
I ham ‘Aid, 0 my Loid, make this place a 
j secure territory (emd God hath nmuwerod kxs 
[ jantfvr, and made it a stxcred ' place, whertfn the 
blood of man ** not shed, nor t# any one op- ^ 
p^KS,sed in ii, nor is its game hunted [or aboil,* 
j rv.*r arc its plants cut or pulled up), and supply 
’.ubahilards with frtiits (which hath Wj| 
df^o by (he transporting of at-T^f f Syria 

when it [that is, the territory rf 
M.’ikk.ih] was destri, trithoui sown bind or 
c'istcT, of them as shall believe in 0<d 

sjod the Iasi- day.— He mentioned them 
hady in the prayer agreeably with the 
of God, My mcnant doth mot apph to tjU 
offmders . — God mplifd. And I urnu tBsy/plg 
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him who disbdlie^eth : 1 will mako him to 
enjoT a mpply of food in this world, ft little 
while : then I will force him, in the world to 
come, to the punishment of tfte fire ; tnd erii 
shftll be the traiieit.’' (Siirah ii, llB-120.) 

“And remeraher when Abraham waa raising 
the foundations of tbr House {that ts, build- 
ing it), togelhar with lahmael, and thei^ mid, 
0 ottr Lord, of us our hui/dtuq ; for 

Thou art tho Hearer of what i said, the 
Knowe; of what u < ' w, O our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thee, and rmdcr from 
amomr our ofispniig a people rowignod unto 
Thee, and shew um our litf's {the oidinaufe-. 
ofow war skin, or our pUgri mage), be pr^ 

pitit/us iupwaidfi u«i ; for Thfto art the V eiT 
FVopii ions, the Merr.ifu’, (j'hev h^ggeii IJun 
io fee propitious tv them, notwitkstanoini^ their 
honesty, from c motive of hunuii'j, and ty rot 
of mstrnction to their ojfimnnn.) O our Lorf\ 
Ki^o send onto them (that i§, xiit fieople of tin- 
Nouae) an apoetle from amorjig them (and (^od 
hath answered (heir jrrayex hy sumchng Muham- 
mad), who shftJl reci^ft unto them Thy signa 
(Ifte Qur’an), and shall teach them the book. 
(the Qur’an), and the kpo wlege that it con 
taineth, and ehall purify thesu /rom /Wyhietum . 
for Thou art the Mighty the Wise — And 
w'ho I will be avome from the rtjligirn of 
/tbraham but he who maketh his aoui foolifth, 
y:ho is ignorant that it is God’s nreation, and 
that the worship of Him is incumfmit on it ; or 
who hgktlg esteeme.tk it and applieth it to vtle 
purjioses ; when We have chosen him in th.s 
world as an apostle dnd a friend, and he shall bo 
in the world to come one of the righteous /or 
whom are high ranges - And remember when 
hife Lord said onto him, Resign thyself t— he 
replied, 1 resign rov«eli unto the Lord of the 
worlds. — And Ahraham commanded hiS chib 
dren to follow it (nameig, the religton); and 
Jacob, hn children ,* saying, O my children, 
verily < b>d bath chosen for t^ou the religion 
of al Islam , tl"<erefore die not without your 

being Muslims. It was a prohihitum from 

abandoning Islam and a command to ftersei'er e 
therein unto dealh.” (Surah ii. 121--126.) 

“ When (he Jews said, Abraham was a Jew, 
and me are rf his religion, — and the (’hnstians 
said the like, [the following] wad revealed : — 

O people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
argue respecting Abraham, asserting that he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuoh and 
the (Gospel were not eent down but after him 
a long (imef Do ye not then understand the 
foist fy of yonr saying i So ye, 0 people, have 
argued respectiuj.^ Uiat of w'bich ye have 
knowlf^dKO, omcerning Mayses and Je^us, and 
hare <issf’rted (hat ye are of then religion : 
then -wberefrjre do ye argue resfrocting that 
of which ye have no knowledg*', concemtng 
Abruhamf But (}<'d knoweth his mac, and 
ve know if not, Abraham wa.s not a Jew nor 
a Chrt.aitian: but he w’aa orthodox, a Mualim 
[or one. re‘<rgnodJ, a Uuita^uin. and ho was not 
.'•f the pol vlheists.” (Surah iii. bh-fiO. ' 

ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 
Arabic Ibuq An aVigcouded i 

maie or female alave iu called A big, but an 
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uuant slave who leaves his home ia termed 
zd/l, a word wdiirh is also ir^iod for an adult 
slave w’ho has strayed- The apprehension of 
a fugitive slave ir a laudable act, and the 
person who seizes iiirn rL<>uid bring him be- 
fore the magifitra.o and a reward of 



j ABSTINENCE. Arabic Tagwd 
! freq lien fly enjoined in 

I the. Qur’an. Tho w’ord generally apjilios to 
i abstinence from idolatry in the first matance, 
: bat j? in used to oxproRH a nfe of piety. An 
I excesaive abBtinoucc and a nfe of RBceticism 
I are condomned m the Qur'an, and the Chris- 
I tiaiia are chkrg*»d xvith I he ro vontun of the 
i moniirttic hfe. (Surah I’ni 27 . ) Aft for thr 


moj 'if.itr h/'. ihf titvenird x( (he.rnselve^\ " 


f MON AancisM, f A.«nN(; j 


I AK1! ’LL.\H P), 

i Muhan'mad ibn lama'il aCBuk hari, the author 
i m the wed known ctuiection of tradition* rft- 
I ceired by iho Sunnia, [bcm haAi.] 

I ABO ‘.AUDI ’LLAH AHMAD IBN 
! HANBAL 

! (iiaKfu-L-J 

j ABO ^ABDl ’LL AH IBN ANAS 

I odJU [maxik.] 

ABC ‘AUDI ’LL.AIl MUHAM- 

MAD IBN AL-HASAN 

Known as Imam 

Muhammad, t'h^m at Wanit a city in Arabian 
'Iraq, A.ii l,H 2 He Kludietl under the great 
Imam Abu Hanifah, and had also studied 
• under Imain Malik for three yoarB. He ih celo- 
I brated aft one of the disidplea ot the Imam 
I Abu Hanifah,, from whom be occawionaHy 

j diffor.s, aft in Hceu in the Hidayah. He died 
j at Kai, in Khiirasan, where his t.omb is Btill 
i to tie Been, a h. 189 , 

I ABO BAKR {yC» yl). Of tlu- 

! origin of hi« iimnei, there ar© variouR explana- 
j tiouB. Some think that it moans “the faihor 
j of the maiden,’' and that he received thiR 
j title bccauHC he was the father of ‘Ayiehab, 

I whom Muhammad married when, she was only 
I nine years old. Hift original name was ‘Abdu 
j ’l-Ka'bab (which the Prophet changed into 
t ‘Abdu ’llah) Ibn Abi Quhkfah. He was the 
j first Khalifah, or successor of Muhammad. 

[rhCah.] Muhammadan writers praiHO him 
I for the purity of hi« life, and call him a,s 
j Siddig, the Voracsouft. He only reigaed two 
i years, and died August 22nd, a.D. 63L 

I ABt7 DA’CTf) y*^). Sulaiman 

i Ibn al-Aah’iifi al-Sijistani ; born at al-Basrah 
: A.R. 202, and died a.R. 275. The compiler of 
one of the six rcnreci books of .Sunni tradi 
i tions, called the hiunnan Abi fJdud, which con 
tains 4,(>08 trad;tioa«, sajd to have been care- 
fully collated from 6(Xh(XX>. [ntamTioNs. j 

ABO HANIF,'\H 

I Abu Hanifah an-Nu‘man is the great Sunm 
Imam aud jariacuusuit, and the foondar »f 
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ih« 9anif! Mct. Hii fAther, ^bit, wm a 
A ilk ddAler iii the city of Al>KfifAb, And 
it is said bis grandfather, Zuta, was a native 
of Kibal. He was bom at al-Kh/ah, a.il 80 
(a.d. 700), and died at Baghdad, A.B. 150. He 
is regarded as the great oracle of Sonni juris* 
prudence, and bia doctrines, with those of hfs 
disciples, the Imam Abu Yusuf and the ImiuD 
Muhammad, are generally received through* 
out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imkm Mklik said that the Imam 
Abu Hanilah was such a logician that, if he 
wore to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold, he would prove it by argument. 

ABO HURAIRAH One 

of the most constant attendants of Mul^iam* 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any othei indi- 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but be 
was nicknamed Abu Murairah on account of 
his fondness for a kitten. He embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to Khaibar, a.h. 
7, and died in al-Madinah, a.h. 57 or 69, 
aged 78. 

ABtJ JAHL (J^ An im- 

placable adversary of Muhammad. His real 
name was *Amr ibn Hisham, but he was sur- 
named, by the Muslims, AbQ Jahl, or the 
** Father of Folly.” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur’an, S&rah ixxii, S : — 
** There is a man who disputeth concerning 
God without either knowledge or direction.” 
He was a boastful and debauched man, and 
was killed in the battle nf Badr. 

ABO LAHAB f\). One of 

the Ions of Abu Mutlalib, and an uncle to 
Muhammad. Ho was a most bitter enemy to 
the Prophet, and opposed the establishment 
of Islam to the utmost of his power. His 
name was ‘Abdu ’1- Uzza, but he was sumamed 
by Muhammad, Abu Lahab, “The Father of 
the Flame.” When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his relations, he called 
them all together, and told them be was a 
wamer sent unto them before a grievous 
chastisement. Abu Lahab rejected his mis- 
sion, and cried out, “ Mayest thou perish I 
Hast thou called us together for this ? ” and 
took up a stone to cast at him ; whereupon the 
oxitb SOrah of the Qur’an was produced ; — 

“ Let the hands of AbG Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 

His wealth and his gains shall avail him 
naught. 

Burned shall ho be at a fiery flame, 

And his wife laden with fire wood. 

On her neck a rope of palm fibre.” 

Abu Lahab is said to have died of grief and 
vexation at the defeat which his friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
misfortune only seven days. His body was 
left unbuhed for several days. 

Zaid and Abu Lahab are the only relatives 
or friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an 


ABO ’L-HUZAIL ZUPAE ESN 
AL-HUZAIL ( i)')- 

Celebrated as the Imam Zufar, and as a con* 
temporary and intimate friend of the great 
Imam Abu Haulfah. He died at al-Basrah, 
A.H. 168. 

ABtr 'L-QASIM “ The 

father of Qasim.” One of the names of Mu- 
hammad, assumed on the birth cf bis son 
Qasim, who died in infancy, [uuhammad.] 

ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for- 

bidden by the Muslim law, and the offender 
must be punished according to the discretion 
of the Qa^i. Abu Hanifah says : “ If a person 
abuse a Mnsalman by calling him an ass or 
a hog^ punishment is not incurred, because 
these expressions are in no respect defama- 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that he is neither an ass 
nor a hog. But some allege that in our 
times chastisement is inflicted, since, in the 
modem acceptation, calling a man an ass 
or a hog is held to be abuse. Others, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to be abuse 
when the person of whom it is said occupies a 
dignified position.” According to Abu Hanifah, 
the greatest number of stripes that can be, 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah^ vol. ii. 78.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, 
“ Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join such an 
one in religious warfare.” {Mishkdt, xxii. 2.) 

ABO TALIB MU. ^\). Muham- 

mad’s uncle and guardian ; the father of 
‘All. He is believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbeliever in the Prophet’s mission; 
but for forty years he bad been his faithful 
friend and guardian. He died in the third 
year before the Hijrah, 

ABO ‘UBAIDAH IBN 

AL-JAIiRAH One of the Companions, who 
was with the Prophet in all his wars, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Uhud. 
He was highly esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made him one of the ^Aakarak al-Mubash- 
tharah, or ten patriarchs of the Muslim faith. 
He died a.h. 18, aged 68. 

ABO YOSUP (oL.,» yV). Known 

also as Ya'qub ibn |br&him Bom at Bag]j[- 
dAd, A.H. 113. Studied under the Imam AbQ 
Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imam Muhammad and the Imam Zufar^ as 
disciples of the great Imim ; from whose 
opinions, however, the throe disciples not un- 
froquentiy differ, as will be seen upon refer- 
ence to the Uiddyah. He died a.h. 182. 

‘AD (^Vn). A tribe located to the 
south of Arabia, to which the prophet Hud is 
said to have been sent. See Qur’an, vii. 63 : — 

*« And to ‘Ad we sent our brother Hud, 

* O my people,’ said he, * worship God : ye 
have no other god than Him : Will ye not 
then fear Him ? ’ 

Said the unbelieving chiefs amoag bis 



ADA 


ADAM 


people, * We eeitainly pereeive that Uioii an 
tuiBomid of mind ; and we enrely deem thee 
an impostor/ 

** He said, * 0 mj people I it la not xinsound- 
noaa of mind in me, bat I am an Apostle 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

The messagea of my Lord do I annoance 
to you, and I am your faithful counsellor. 

‘ Marvel ye that a warning hath come to 
you from your Lord through one of yourselves 
that He| may warn you ? Hemember how he 
hath made you the succossors of the people 
of Noah, and increased you in tallness of 
stature. Remembec then Ihe favours of Ood, 
that it may haply be well with you.* 

“ They said, * Art thou come to us in order 
that we may worship ono God alone, and 
leave what our fathers worshipped? Then 
bring that i)pon us with which thou threat- 
enest us, if thou be a man of trcth.* 

** He said, ‘ Vengeance and wrath shall sud- 
denly light on you from your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with me about uames that you and 
your fathers have given your idols, and for 
which God hath sent you down no warranty ? 
Wait ye then, and I too will wait with you/ 

** And we delivered him, and those who 
were on his side, by our mercy, and we cut 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and M'bo were not believers.** 
Also, Shrah Ixxxix. 5 : ** Hast thou not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with *Ad at Iram, 
adorned with pillars, whose like have not 
been reared in these lands.** [hud, nuM.] 

ADA* Payment; gatiifac- 

tion ; completing (prayers, Ac.). 

ADAM. Arabic, Adam The 

first man. Reckoned by Miislim writers as the 
Jrst prophet, to whom ten portions of scrip- 
ture {fakl/ah) are said to have been revealed. 
He is distinguished by the title of $aflyu ’llah, 
or, the ** chosen one of GocL*’ He is mentioned 
in the Qur*an In the following B&rahs, which 
are taken from Mr. Lane’s SelectionM (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ; Trdbner, 
1879), with the commentary in itatic* i — 

“ Jt/emeniber, 0 Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, I am about to place in 
the earth a vicegerent fo act for me in tAe 
execution of my ordinances thereih^ namely^ 
Adam, — ^they said, Wilt Thou place in it one 
who will corrupt in it by duo6edt>nccs, and 
will shed* blood (os did the sons of El- Jdnn^ 
who were in it; where ortt when they acted 
corruptly^ God sent to them the angels^ who 
drove tfumt away to the islands and the moun- 
tains), when we [on the contrary] celebrate 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness ? There- 
fore we are more worthy of the vicegerency . — 
God replied. Verily 1 know that which ye 
know not, os to the affair of appointing Adam 
vicegerent, and that among his posterity will be 
the obedient and the. rebellious, and the just will 
he manifest among them. And he created 
Adam from the surface of the. earth, taking a 
handful of every colour that it compiised, vmich 
was kneaded with various waters ; and he com- 
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ptetely formed it, and breathed into it the soul ; 
so it became an ammo fed sentient beina. And 
ho taught Adam the nametf of all things, in- 
fusing the knowledge of them into hie heart. 
Then He showed them gamely, the fAii^) to 
the angels, and said, Declare unto me the 
names of these things, if ye say truth in your 
asuerfion that J will not create any morsuhnow- 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy bf the 
vicegerency. They mplied, [ We extM] Thy 
perfection I We have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught us ; for Thou art the 
Knowing, tho Wise. — God said. O Adam, tell 
them their names. And when he had told 
thorn their uames, God said, Did I not say 
unto you that 1 know the secrets of tho 
heavens and tho earth, and know what ye 
revoaJ of your neords, saying. Wilt thou place 
in it, etc., and what ye did conceal of your 
words, saying. He, will not create any mote 
generous towards Him than we, nor any wort 
knowitxg f ** (Shrah ii. 28-3 L) 

“ VVe rroatod you ; that is, your father Adam : 
then Vo foimed you ; we formed him, and you 
in him : then We said unto the angels, FVo- 
strate yourseWos unto Adam, by way of salu- 
tation ; whereupon they prostraM them- 
selves, except Iblees, the father of the Jinn, 
who was timid the angels : he was not Of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said. What 
hath hindered thee from prostrating thyself, 
when I commanded thee ? He anawert^, I 
am better than he ; Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou bast created him of earth. 
[Qod] said. Then descend thon fipm it; that 
IS, from Paradise ; or, as some say, /roM ths 
heavens; for it is not fit for thee ^ot thou 
behave thyself proudly therein ; so go thon 
forth ; verily thou shalt be of the contempt- 
ible. Ho replied, Grant me respite until the 
day when they (that is, mankind) shall be 
raised from the dead. He euid, Thou shalt 
be of thoso [who are^ respited : and, in anothsr 
verse [in xv. 88, it is said], until the doy of 
the known period ; that is, until the period of the 
first blast [of the trumpet]. [And the devil] 
•aid. Now, as Thou hast fed me into error, 1 
I will surely lay wait for them (fAaf is, for the 
sons of Adam) in Thy right way, the way that 
ieadeth to Thee : tbeu I will surely come upon 
them, from before them, and from h ahin d 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way (but, saith Ibn * Abbas, he cannot come 
upon them above, lest he shoidd intervene be- 
tween the servant and God's mercy), and Thou 
shalt not find the great number of them 
grateful, or believing. [God] said, Qo forth 
from it, despised ana driven away jrom 
mercy. Whosoever of them (that is, of mon- 
hind) shall follow thee, I will surely fill 
bell with you all ; with thee, and thy off- 
spring, and with men.'* (Surah vii, 10-17.) 

“ And vr© said, O Adam, dwell thou and 
thy wife (HowWd [or Eve], whom God created 
from a rib of his if/t side) in the garden, and 
eat yo therefrom plentifully, wherever j% 
will ; but approach y© not this tree, to ent 
thereof; (and it was wheat, or the grape-vine, 
or some Other tree ;) for if ye do so, y© will be 
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ADAB 


ADORATION 


of tkt mmber oflhib offendon. Bat the deTil, 
IbUeSf caaied thivi to slip from it, Jhat it 
from tko jfordtn, by hu mytng unto tkom^ Shall 
I gkow ytm the way to the tree of eternity^ 
And ke $toare to them by God that ke was one 
of the faitkful advisers to them; so they ate 
of itf and He ejected them from from that 
st<ste ddight in which they were. And We 
•Old, Deeceod ye to the earthy ye two unth the 
offspring 'that ye comprise f^yet anbom] , one 
of yoa (that is^ of your onspring) an enemy 
to another ; and there ehaU ho tor yoo, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a prorieion, 
its vegetable produce^ tor a time, until the 
period of the expiration of your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from hie Lord, words, 
which were these: — 0 Lofdy we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls^ and if Thou do not 
forgive ue, and be merciful unto us, we shdll 
surely be of thorn: who suffer loss. And he 
prayed tn these words; and He became pro- 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance ; 
tor He is the Very Propitious, the Merciful. 
We said. Descend ye from it (from the garden) 
altogether ; and if there come unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they griere tn the 
world to come; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the companions 
of the flre: they shall remain therein for 
ever." (SOrah ii. 88-87.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seventh heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and five near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia ; and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak- 
kalv where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named *Araf&t ; and that 
be afterwards retired with her to Ceylon. — 
Sale. 

ADAB Discipline of the 

mind and manners ; good ednoation and good 
breeding ; politeness ; deportment ; a mode 
of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of tbe Traditions is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in the Mishkdtu 'l-Ma^dbih under 
the title Bdbu ^UAdab (book xxii. Matthew’s 
Mishkdt). It includes-^ 1) Salutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (8) Shak- 
ing hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (6) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneering 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloquence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (Ik) Promises, (12) Joking, (18) Boa t- 
ing and paily spirit. The traditional sayings 
on these subjects will be found under their 
respective titles. *Ilmu * I- Adah is the science 
of Philology. 

‘ADIYAT “Swift horses.” 

The title of the 100th Surah of the Qur’an, the 
••o<md verae of which is, “By the swift 
ehuigsra and those who strike fire with their 


hoofs." Professor Palmer translates it 
“ snorting ohaiigers." 

AD«IYATU *L.MA8DRAH (^^1 
“The pray era handed down 
by traction." Those prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diffe- 
rent sections of the traditions or Ahddi%. 

‘ADL Jastice. Appointing 

what is jnst ; equalising ; making of the 
same weight. Ransom. The wo:^ occnrs 
twelve times in the Qur’an, e.g.. Surah iv. 128, 
“Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitably 
to your wives, even though ye covet it." 
Surah it 44, “ Fear tbe day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another sonl'* Siirah 
ii. 128, “ And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay «ny ransom for a soul, nor shall an eqni^ 
valent be received therefrom, nor any inter- 
cession avail ; and they shall not be helped" 
Siirah ii. 282, “ Write it down faithfully - . . 
then let his agent dictate faitkfudy. Surah v. 
105, “ Let there be a testimony between you 
when any one of you is at the point of death — 
at the time he makes his will — rtwo equitable 
persons from ' amongst yon." S&rah vL 69, 
“And though it (sonl)«k;o}i^>ensafe with the 
fullest conqpensation it would not be accepted." 
Surah v. 115, “The words of thy Lord are 
fulfilled in truth andyusfice." Surah xvL, 78, 
“ Is he to be held equal with him who bids 
what is just, and who is on the right way?" 
Siirah xvi. 92, “ Verily God bids you do 
justice." Surah xlix. 8, “ Make peace with 
them with equity and he just.** Surah Ixxxii. 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created thee and 
moulded thee and disposed thee aright.** , 

al-*ADL One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God It signi- 
fies “the Just." It does not occur in the 
Qur’&n as an attribute of the Divine Being, 
but it is in the list of sttribntes given in the 
Traditions. (Mishkat, book x.) 

‘ADN The garden of Eden. 

Jassnatu '’Ain. The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is used both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwelt, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss, [jah- 

HATU ‘ADN.] 

ADOPTION. Arabic Tahannl 
(^j^). An adopted son, or daughter, 

of known descent, has no right to inherit 
from his, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives, — the filiation of this description 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Such son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what may be given under 
a valid deed in gift or will. In 'this particular 
the Muhammadan agrees with the English, 
and the Hindu with the Roman law. (Tagore. 
Ltuw Lectures, 1873, p. 124.) 

ADORATION. The acU and 

postures by which the Muslims express 
sdoratioo at the time of prayer are similar to 
those used by the ancient Jews (vide Smith’s 
Diddanstry of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 



ADULTEBT 


Jtukitf or the molinatioa of the body* the 
hands being placed on the knees ; and 
or prostration upon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground, [pratbb.] The adora- 
tion of the black stone at Midikah forms 
an important feature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, [hajj.] 

ADULTERY. Arabic zind* (•bj). 

The term zintT includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in the 
punishment for these offences. [FQHNiCATioir.] 
Adultery is established before a Qazi, either 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 

g roof, four witnesses are required. (Qurin, 
drah ir. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessary that they should be examined 
particularly concerning Ajtbe nature ol the 
offence. ¥^en the witnesiihs shall hare borne 
testimony completely, declaring that ^they 
have seen the parties in the nsry ocf c' carnal 
conjunction,** the Qazi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
the person who has committed the siu, at 
four different times, although, according to the 
Im&m ash-Sh&fl*I, one confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must be 
credited, and he must be forfbwith released. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s mis- 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for- 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured — Siiratu ’n-msd (iv.) 19, “ Shut them 
up within their houses tiU death release 
them, or God make some way for them.** 
This, however, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the punishment for adul- 
tery, and 100 stripes and one year's banish- 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he should be carried to some barren place, 
»nd the lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Q&zi, and iff ter- 
wards by the by- s tenders. When a woman 
is stoned, a hole or excaration should be dug 
to receive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to be dug 
for Ghandia. 

It is lawful for a husband to slay his wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
tho very act. If a supreme ruler, such as 
a Khalilah. commit adultery, he is not subject 
to such punishment. 

The state of marriage which subjects a 
whorepionger to lapidation, require^ that he 
be free (ije. not a slave), a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated u lawful marriage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the Jews 
with regard to adultery (Deut. xxiii. 22, Lev. 
xix. 20) ; but the Mosaic penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 

AFFINITY. Arabic Q^rdhah 

The prohibited degrees (fiurmah) with regard 
te marriages are as folb^ws : — Mother, 
daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro- 
ther's or sister's daughter, grandmother^ 
granddaughter, mc4her4n-law, atep-moilMr, 
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daughier-in-law, granddaughter-hi-law. Nor 
can any mu marry any who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar- 
riage of two sisters at tho aamo time is for- 
biddoi^ but the marriage of a deceazed wife's 
sister is allowed. Marriage with a deceased 
brother's wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marriages being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother's widow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considered most desirable, as being the 
means of keeping famiUes and tribes together. 
The passage of the Qur'&n on the subject of 
ff ity, is as follows (Sikrah v. 27) : — 

“ Marry not women whom your fathers 
have mairied : for thia is a shame, and hate- 
fnl, and an evil way ; — ^though what is past 
(t.e. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

** Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and vour 
aunts, both on th.? father and mother's 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister's side, and your foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sisters, and 'he mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daughters who are your 
wards, bom of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall be no sin in yon to marry 
them ;) and the wives of your sons who pro- 
ceed out of your loins ; and ye may not ^ve 
two sisters ; except where it is alrMdy done. 
Verily, God is Indulgent, Merciful I 

** forbidden to worn also are married women, 
except those who are in vour hands as 
slaves : This is the law of God for you. And 
it is allowed you, beside this, to seek out 
wives by means of your ealth, with w modest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall bo no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wiao!" 

AFFLICTION. Arabic kuzn 
ghamm (^). The benefits of afQiction 
are frequently eimressed in both the (^'rin 
and Traditions. For example : Surah ii. 150, 
** We will try you with something of fear, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and souls and 
fruit ; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when there falls on them a calamity, say, 
‘ Verily we are God's and verily to Him we 
return."* This formula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any danger or sudden cala- 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mi$hkdtu U-Mapdbih^t 
Muhammad is related to have said, A 
Muslim is like unto standing green com, 
which sometimes stands erect, but is some- 
times cast down by the wind." No affliction 
befale a servant of God but on account of ths 
sins which he commits." 

AFSGN The Persian 

term for Da'toai or exorcum- [ezobo.'sii.] 

‘AFU (y*®). Lit- “entaing, cancel- 

11]^.*’ Ths word is gansrallj used in Muham- 
books for ptadan and loigivsneas. ll 
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oeenr * ai^^ht timM in the Qor'&n, t.g* Sdrah 
ii. 286, “ Lord, make ns not to carry what we 
harii not strength for, but forgive us and par- 
don ti« and hare mercy on us.’' Sui'ab iv. 
46, “ V erily God pardons and forgives.” 

Ah^’A/u :h one of the nint^ty-niae special 
names of God. It means one who erases or 
cancels;” “ The Eraser (of sins),” See Quran, 
Surah iv. 51. 

AGENT. Arabic toakil (Jsfj). One 

legally appointed to act for another. For the 
Muhammadan law reg:irding the appointment 
of agents to transact husinesH. or to negotiate 
m.'irriagcs, see Hamilton's Uidogih, vol. iii. 
p. 1; Ihullie's Digest. Hanxf t fode, p, 75; 
Imdmiyah Cofie^ p. 20. The author of the 
Hiddtfnk says, ** It is lawful for a person to 
appoint another his agent for the settlement, 
in his behalf, of every contract which he 
might lawfully have concluded himself, such 
as sale, tnari’iage, and so forth ; *’ and he then 
proceeds to lay down rules for guidance in 
such mattes at great length. A tyoman who 
remains in pnvacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, according to the buying 
of Abu Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or a minor may be 
appointed agent for a free man. 

iL-AHAD “ The One,” A 

title giTen to God. [naiieii or g ii> ] 

AHAOlYAH Unity, con- 

cord. AUAhadiyalk is a term used by $(ifi 
mystics to express a condition of the mind, 
completely absorbed in a meditation on the 
Divine Unity, (See ‘Abdu ’r-Ilaz-ziuj’s Dic- 
tionary of the Technical Terms of the tiifis. 
Sprenger’a edition.) 

AHQAP (i^Ua.1). The name of a 
tract of lend in Sihr in Yamau. The title of 
the XLTlth Surah of the Qur’an. 

AHLU’L-BAIT >1) “The 

people of the house.” A tenu used in the 
Qur'an fS'uuah xxaiii. ^11;, and .n ih< 
{^Mishkai^ 21), #-‘if ahammad « noust; 

hold 

AULU ’L-HAWA’ (.^1 >v. A 

visionary peisoti; a libertine. 

AHLU ’L-KITAB Jibl). Lit. 

** The people of the book.” A term used 
in the Qur’an for .lews and Christians, as be- 
lievers in a revcalnd religion. Some sects of 
the Shi'ahs include the Majusi (Magi) under 
this term. 

AHMAD The name under 

which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
furet old his corning. Tide Qur an, Surah Hi- 
6, “ And voriKunbcr vhen Jesus the son of 
Mary said. cijildron of 1,'^rael I of a truth I 
aia ti* y uj to confirm tho law 

which ■w.H?, gfvtjr. beiore me, and to announce, 
aij apesi.iv. ihftt sh*' 11 come aftei" me, wboso 
name Muhammad had, no 

doubi, heaj-xl tiiat Our Lord bad promised a 
Pai '&e i, b\ <■' ■ " { po. X 'k r ;^ . --s T, r i 7 This 

irjderftt-x.s-’ ;iy h';m. preb* !;]<- frotr.' t'Le, 


similarity of sound, as equiyalant to Pehclytos 
(ircpucAvrof), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorifled one. Muir thinks that in 
some imperfect Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, the word irapa/fAipot 
may have been translated Ab^adf or praised. 
(Life of Mahomet^ vol. i. 17.) 

TlZ A n (s^y\). “Confedemtes/* 
The title of the XlXIIlrd Surah of the Qur'an, 
which is said to have been wittigB when 
al-Madinab was besieged by a confederation of 
the Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
A.M. 5. 

AITtTB (vjil). [job.] 

AJAL (^1). The appointed time 

of death, said to be ordainea by God from 
the first. Qur’an, S&rah xxxv. 44, “He 
respites them until the appointed thne. 
When their appointed time comes, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” [nxATU.J 

AJiR (^^). A term used in Mu- 
hammadan law for a person hired for service. 
[IJULAH.] 

AJNABI A foreigner; 

any person not of Arabia. 

AKHIR-ICHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
(Xaih The last Wednesday 

of the month of ^far. It is observed as a 
feast in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
having experienced some mitigation of his 
last illnen.s, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing, for 
he died on the twelfth day of the next 
month. In some parts of Islam it is cus- 
tomary, in the early morning of this day to 
write verses of the Qur’an, known as the 
«Scrcn Sa/duu (q.v.), and then wash off the ink 
and drink it at a charm against evil. It i 
not observed by the Wahhabis, nor is its ob- 
servance universal in Isi&m. 

AKHI.AQ (jlG-1).. The plural of 

Kbulq. Natures, dispositions, habits, manners. 
The general term for books on morality, 
r.g. Akhldq-i-Jaldti^ A kh ldg-i- Muhstni^ the 
name of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wa’ix Kasbifi, a.H. 810, which has been trans 
lated into English by the Rev. H G. Keene 
(W. .4. Allen A Co.). 

A KBCND (JJja.'l). Amaulawi ; a 
teaclier. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele- 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modem 
times was the “ A^|iund of Swat,” who died 
A.D. 1875, This gieat religious leader resided 
in the village of Saidu, in the district of 
Swat, on the north-west frontier of India. 

AlOltlNDZADAH The 

] son of an Akhund. A title of respect given 
j to the eons or descendants of celebrated leii 
i gions teachers, [akhuad ] 

AL (J1). Lit. “offspring, or poB- 

j terily.” Uaid in Mualim workt for the off* 

' spriag of Muhammad 
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al-A*LA “ The Most 

High.** The title of the Lxxxvntb Surah of 
the Qur’un, in the second v^rse of which 
the word occurs : “ The name of thy Lord the 
Moitt High is celebrated.’' 

‘ALAM A standard or 

ensign, A term used for the flags and stan- 
dards paraded during the iluhurram, [mu- 
IIAXBAM, STANliASnS.] 

'ALAM Tho^ uni-verse ; 

verld ; condition, state of being. 

'AUtntu 't-arwdht The world of spirits. 

*i4itai»u 'l~khalq The world ; this life. 

* Alamu'^l hdqi The future state. 

^Alamxi . The highest heaven. 

*Alamu ^sh'Sha/tddtJt The visible world. 

*Alamt H-ghaib . The invisible world. 
*^Ala»Hu V-»wi‘ 9 u/ . The rational world. 

The four mystic stages of the Sufn. av^— 
^Alamu ^n ndsut . The present, woild. 
*Alamu U-malakut . Tiie slate o! ang^^ls 
*Alamu 1-jaharut . The state of powei 
'AUnnu *lAdJuit The state of absorption 

into the Divinity. 

[SUFnSM.] 

‘.ALA. MAT The (rr^at-pr 

.signs of the rosurreclior. [aj.iMaTV V 

SA' AH, RESUIUtECTION.j 

‘AL AMATO * N -N (I B 0 W A H 
(Sj^\ “ The Bipfns of Pro- 

pheeiT A leniJ used for tiir suppuHcd rni 
racles nmi o*ber proof.*' of Oh* mission of 
Mnhummad, The title of n ehr>ptcr in ibr'* 
Traditions. (d7/.s7f>!:aV, jtxi. r. \ l') 

‘ALA.MATX] ^S-SA‘Alf (c^.Uio 
“The signs of the hour/* 

i,«. the signs of the time of ths Uesurrection 
and of the Day of .iadgmeut The title of a 
‘Election of the 'rrsditior?*:. 

3.) [iiE.s';u.!iF(.nioN "i 

‘ALAQ ‘^Contj-ealed blood/’ 

The title of the .vcvith Surah, the first five 
verses of which art; generally allowed to be 
tho earliest portion of the Qur’uii. 

al-BALDAH (iaUl ) Citj ” 

name sometimes used in tho Hadis for 

Makkah 

ALCHEMY. Arabic Kimiyd 
According to the Kmhfu 

"z-zunun^ in hco^ learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the existence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one opinion as to its 
lawfulness, even if it should exist. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Mentioned in the QuV'an as ^ik *hQ/umatny t.«r. 
“ He of the two boros/’ with which be is 
represented on his corns. (Surah iviii, 82.) 
He seems to have been regarded by Muham- 
mad as one invested with a divine commis- 
sion ; — “Verily we established bis power 
upon earth ” ; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to nasign to him the poaition of e 
Prophet, fxi) VQAKRan.j 


▲l-HAMD “ Praise.** A 

title given iv the first Surah, so called beeadse 
its first word is Al-hamd. This chapter is 
also called Fdtihahy which term is used by 
modern MuHlims for the Surah when it is said 
for the benefit of the dead, Al'hamd being 
its more usual title. [faTihaii.] 

al-HAMDU-LI’LLAH (ii) 

Praise belongs to God.” An ejaculation which 
is called Tahmid^ and which occurs at the com- 
mencement of the first chapter of the Qur’an. 
It is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving — 
Thank God I ” It is very often recited with 
tho addition of Rabbi 'l-^diamht^ “ Dol'd of the 
Universe.” [tahmid.] 

al-‘AL 1 (JaJ\). One of the 

ninet; -nine special names of God. It means 
“ The Exa’tod One.” 

‘ALl (jjbs). The son of Abu- 

Tiilib, a*id a consiivgermHn to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. Ha married 
Fafimah, the daughter of Muhammad, and 
had by her three sons, Hasan, Husain, and 
Muhaasin. Mo was the fouilh Kh alifah. and 
reigned from a u. 35 to a.h. 40. He was 
struck with a poi.noned sword by Ibn Muljam, 
j «f al-Kufab and died after throe days, 

I aged tiity-niue yeur.*t The Shi^ahs hold that, 
j on the death of Muhammad, ,‘Ali was entitled 
' to the Kbalifate, and the re.^pective claims of 
I M*». BsV '* ‘T^mar rind ‘Dsmitn on the one hand, 

: .'viel of 'Ah on tho other, gavo rise to tho 
I Shr;»b srhimu. '.Mi in su! named by the Arabs 
i A'-'dK Vidh. ajifj bv the Tim ;uau» Sherd^ 

! A/.-ef/'v. i.r. ‘ The Lion of fJod.” 

ALIF, The letter Alif (') is a 

monogi'am frequcutly placed at the bead of 
letters, proscriptions, Ac. It is tho initial 
lottei of the wortl AUdh r ‘Miod.” 

^UP LAM tA)M ' Thv Arabic 
letters (Jl, corresjKniding to yi L M, 
which occur at tho comment.H ment of six 
Surahs, namely Suratn ’i-Baqarah ( a ), Suratu 
Ali *lmran (iji.), Suratu ’T'Anli-ahut (xvix.), 
Siiratu ’r- Rum (ixx.), Suratu Luqmati (xxxi ), 
und Suratu ’s-Sijdah (xxxil.). Muhammad 
never explained the moaning of those myete 
rious letters, and consequently they are a 
fruitful source of peiyilexity to learned com- 
mentators. Jalalu *d-dm gives an exhaunlive 
:;ummary of the different views in hia Jtgan 
(p. 470). Some suppose they stand for the 
i,yord« Ailah, “God”; Ltfxt\f\ “gracious", 
Mnjid, “ glorious.” Otheis suy tiiey strand for 
^{nnHldhuadamu, “ I um the God who knoweth.” 
Others maintain that they wore not meant to 
be undorstuod, and that they were inserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind tho reader that there were 
mysfones which bis intellect would never 
fathom. 

ALU TMRAN JD “The 

family i>l *lmrin.” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qar*iiL 

'lLlM(^hi),pl.‘»hma'. Al«urued 
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AL-^ALIM 


AlCirLKTS 


man. The term neumlly ioclades all religioxie 
teachers, such as Ixnims, Muftis, Qa^is, aid 
Mania wi^s ; and in Turke}' it denotes the poli^ 
tical party led by the reli(|!:iouB teachers. 

al-*ALIM One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, and means “ The 
Wise One.” 

ALLAH [god.J 

ALLAHU AKBAR {jS\ m). 

“ God is great,” or “ God is most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takhir, It 
occurs frequently in the liturgical forms, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
[JAMBJB.] 

ALMSGTYING. The word gene- 
rally used for alms is i^daqahy or that which 
manifests righteousness ; the word zakdt^ or 
purification, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms, [zakat.] Sadaqdtu 'l~Fitr are 
the offerings given on the Lesser Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very frequently en- 
joined in the Qur’an, t.g. Surah ii. 274-5, 

What ye expend of good (i.c. of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall be paid to you 
again, and ye shall not be wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God’s way and cannot traverse the earth. 

. . . Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord.” 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of almsgiving, as 
they occur in the Traditions : — “ The upper 
hand is bet^r than the lower one. The 
upper hand is the giver of alms, and the 
lower hand is the poor beggar.” “ Tbo best 
of alms arc those given by a man of small 
means, who gives of tuat which he has earned 
by labour, and gives as much as ho is able.” 

“ Begin by giving alms to your own relatives.” 

“ Doing justice between two people is alm.s ; 
assisting "k on his beast is alms ; good 

word* iire alma.” “A camel lent out for 
mr\k is alms ; a cup of milk every morning and 
evening is alms.” “Your smiling in your 
brother’s face is alms ; assisting the blind is 
alms.” “ God says, Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thee.” (See 
Mishkdt, Matthew’s edition, voL i. p. 429.) 

ALAVAH (cV'). pi- of “The 

tables” (of the Law). Mention^ in the 
Qur’an, Surah vii. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Moses) upon the Tables (al-Alwdh) a monition 
concoming every matter.” 

Muslim divines ai'e not agreed as to tbo 
number either of the tables, or of the Com- 
mandments. The commeutators Jalalain say 
they were either seven or ten. [ten com- 
llANDMENTS.] 

‘AMAL-NAMAH The 

Persian wtfrd for §ah\fatu 7-A‘i«d/, or record 
of actions kept by the recordh^ angels. 
[•▲■1FATI7 *L-A*IIA1», KIBAMU 'ir-KATnOf.] 

AMAN Frottetion giTen 


by a Muslim conqueror to those who pay 
JVryoA, or poll tax. [jihad.] 

AMBIYA (sW\), pi. of Nahi. 

“Prophets.” The title of the xxist Surah. 
[fbophets.] 

AMlN Hebrew An 

expression of assent used at the conclusion of 
prayers, very much as in our Christian wor- 
ship. It is always used at the conclusion of 
the Suratu ’l-Fatihah, or first chapter of tbo 
Qur’an. 

Amm,“ Faithful.” A/- Amin is the title which 
it is said was given to Muhampaad when 
a youth, on account of bis fair and honour- 
able bearing, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

Aminu 7-Baif, one who wishes to perform 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. 

AMIN AH Mul^ammad’s 

mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdu ’llah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abdi Mankf. 
She died and was buried at al-Abwft, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
before her son claimed the position of a Pro- 
phet. 

AMlB (^1), Anglice, Emir. ‘‘A 

ruler ; a commander ; a chief ; a nobleman.” 
It includes the various high offices in a Muslim 
state; the Imam, or Klialifah. being styled 
A'miru Umard'^ the ruler of rulers ; and 
Amiru 7-J/M’winin, the commander of the 
believers. 

AMiRU ’L-HAJJ The 

chi(5fof the pilgrimage.” The ofi^er iu charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. [hajj.] 

AMiRU ’L-MU’MININ ,(>' 
)• “ The Commander of the 

Believers.” A title which was first given to 
Abdu ’llah ibn Jabsh after his expedition to 
Nakhlah, and which was afterwards assumed 
by the Kb alifabs (first by ‘Umar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey, [khalitah.] 

‘AMR IBN AL-‘A§I (^Ul\ ^ 

One of the Companions, celebrated for his 
conquest of Syria, Palestine and in the 

reigns of Abu Bakr and *Umar. He died 
(according to an-Nawawi) a.H. 43. 

AMULETS. Arabic ffamd*U 
MfU-), “ anything suspended ” ; 
Ta^tetZy “ a refuge ” ; Hijdby “ a cover.” 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. Tbe 
following are used as amulets: (1) a small 
Qur’an, encased in kilk or leather, and sus- 
pended from the shoulder * 'Zj V chapter er 
verse of the Qur’kn. «,,itteB-M>r paper and 
folded in leather or velvet ; {Z) some of the 
names of Qod, or the muneorioal power (see 
abjad) of these names ; (4) the names of pro- 
phets, celebrated saints, ort he numerical power 
of tbe same ; (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The ehaptera 
of the Qur’an generally eeleeted for Amnl^ 
are: Bdr»h« *. vt.. xviiL. xxxvt. xKv.. lv„ 



AHULBTS 


ANGEL 


IxTiL, IxzTiii FiTe Tersen known ai the 
Aydtu or “ verses of protection,** are 

also frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Surahs ii. 266 ; xii. 64 ; xiii. 12 ; xv. 17 ; 
zxxvii. 7. [ayatu ’l-hifz.] 

These charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro- 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any- 
thing from which evil is to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qurian, should be used for amulets. Informa- 
tion regarding the formation of magic squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism, [exorcism, da'wah.] 
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AM AMULET OF THE ATTRIBUTE OF GOD — Hdjl^y 
* THE PROTECTOR.” 



A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED AS AN AMULET. 

rl.AN‘AM (r^3^). “The Oattle.*’ 

The title of the vith Surah, in verse 137 of 
which some superstitious customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain cattle, are incidentally 
mentioned. 

ANANlYAH Prom a«o, 

“ L” “Egotism.” A l-ananiyah is a term used 
by the ^ufis to express the existence of man. 

ANAS IBN MALIK 
oUlU). The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the sect of 
the Milikis. He died at al-Basrah, A.H. 98, 
aged 108. 

RL.ANf'AL “The Spoils." 

The title of the viiith Surah which was 
occaaiozMid by a dispute regarding the spoils 
Uken at the battle of Badr, between the joiug 
men who had fought and the old men who 
had stayed with ths ensigns. 
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ANGEL. Arabic mqVak or malak 
«alU). Persian FiriMktah 
** It is believed,** says Ibn M&jah, “ that the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason ; and that the difference between theni, 
the Jinn, and Shaitans is a difference of 
species. Know,” he adds, “ that the angels 
are sanctii^sd from carnal desire and the dis- 
turbance oi anger : they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do what 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele- 
brating of His glory ; their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His holiness ; their conversation, 
the commemoration of God, Wnose name be 
exalted; their pleasure. His worship; and 
they are created in different forms and with 
different powers." {Arabian Niphtt^ Lane’s 
edition, Notes to ^be Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them arc archangels, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karuhiyun (Cherubim), 
namely, Jahra*il^ or Jihril^ (Gabriel), the 
angel of revelations ; Mika'ilf or Mikdl^ 
(Michael), the patron of^ the Israelites ; 
iBTajily the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last day ; and *Izrffxl^ or ^Azrd'U^ 
the angel of death. Angels are said to be 
inferior in dignity to human. prophets, be- 
cause all the , angels were commanded to 
prostrate themselves before Adam (Surah ii. 
32). Every believer is attended by two record- 
ing angels, called the Kirdmu U-katibirif one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil actions. There are also two angels, 
called Munkar and iVoibir, who examine all 
the dead in their graves. The chief angel who 
has charge of hell is called Mdlik^ and his 
subordinates are named Zabaniyahy or guards. 
A more extended account of these angels will 
be found undbr their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man : “ The 

angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth.” 
(Surah xlii, 3.) They also act as guardian 
angels : “ Each hath a succession of angels 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God’s behest.” (Surah xiii. 12.) “Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord aideth 
you with three thousand angels sent down 
(from on high)?” (Surah iii. 120.) “He 
is the supreme over His servants, and sendeth 
forth guardians who watch over you, until, 
when death overtaketh any one of yon, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.” (Surah 
Vi. 61.) 

There are eight angels who support the 
throne of Ood, “ And the angels shall be oi 
its sides, aod over them on that day eigb 
shall bear up the throne of thy Lord.” (Sttndi 
Ixix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell. 
“ Over it are nineteen. None but angels have 
we made guardians of the fire.” (Shrah Ixxiv. 
80. 81.) 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on Exorcism (<Ai*ii^), entitlea the 
JawihiruU-Kbammky are Isrifil, Jibra*tl, Kal- 
ka*il, Darda*il, Durba'il, Raftm&*il, SharkiH, 
Tankafn, lsin&*n, Sarakika*)!, ]Rhartiri*n, 
7at&’a, Ruyft’O, H&UH, HamwakU, atri*ll. 




AKIMAliS 


Ifi 

Aui wiUiU, ^ AiDr&*0, *Asr&ll, Mikill, M&hkall, 
Hartall, ‘AUTl, Nuri'i), NukhaTl. [bxoii- 
umiL] 

AKIJIALS. Arabic Hayawdn 
According to the Qur’an, 
Surah ixiT. 44, “God hath created every 
animal of water ” “ An idea,” eaya Rodwell, 
“perbapa derived from Gon. i. 20, 21.” 

It 18 believed that at the Retjun ection the 
irrational ariimala will be restored to life, ihot 
they may be broo^fht to judgment, and then be 
annihilated. Sec Qur'an, Surah vi. 38, “ No 
kind of beast is there on the earth, nor fowl 
that flietb with its wings, but is a community 
like you ; nothing have We paMsed over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees) : then unto their 
Lord shall they be gathered.” 

al-^ANKABOT “The 

Spider.” The title of the xxixth Surah, 
In which there ia a passing roference to 
this insect in the 40th verse : — “ The like- 
nets for those who take to themselves guar- 
dians besides God is the likeness of the tpider 
who buildeth her a house; but truly the 
frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
th# spider.” 

*I,-ANSAR(,UJ\). “The Helpers, ” 
a term used for the early converts of al- 
Madinafa ; but when all the citizens of ab 
Madinab were ostensibly convoi*ted to Islam, 
they were all named Ansar, while those 
Muslims who accompanied the Prophet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah were called Muhajiriin^ 
or exiles. (Muir’s Lt/e of Mahomet, vol iii. 
jO. 26.) [MCIHAJtMAD.] 

ANTICHKIST, [masihu ’d-daj- 

JAJL.] 

APOSTASY FROM ISLAM. 
A rabic irtidad . ( *>\ ai;\ ) . Accordin g to 
Muslim law, a male apostate, or MurUuld^ ih 
liable to bo put to death if ho continue 6b«ti 
nate in his error; a female apostate is not 
sublect to capital punishment, but she may 
be kept in confinement until she recant. 
(Hamilton's Fliddyah, vol. li. p. 227.) If 
either the husband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of Islam, a divorce takes place ipso 
facto ; the wife is entitled to her whole dower, 
but no sentence of divorce is necessary. If 
the husband and wife both apostatize together, 
their marriage is generally allowed to con- 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar sayH it is 
annulled. But if, after their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islkm, ther the mamage would bo dis- 
solved. (Hamilton’s fhdayaJk^ vol. il p. 183.) 

According to Abu Hanifah, a male apostate 
is disabled from selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of his property. But Abu Yusuf and 
Imim Muhammad differ from their master 
upon this point, and consider a male apostate 
to be as competent to exercise ovciy right as 
if he were still in the faiib ( ffidayaA, vol. 

- , y. 1 .) 

u y boy under age apostatize, he is not 
to bt' put to death, but to bo imprisoned until 
he oome to full age, when, if he continue in 


*AQII<AH 

the state of unbelief, he must be put to death. 
Neither lunatics nor drunkards are held to 
be responsible for their apostasy from Islkm. 
(liiddyah, vol. ii, 246.) If a person imem com- 
pulsion become an apostate, his w'iie is not 
divorced, nor are his lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musalman upon compuR 
sion, and afterwards apostatize, he is not to 
be put to death. {Hidayahy vol. iii. 467.) 

The will of a male apostate is not valid, but 
that of a female apostate is valid. (Hidayahy 
vol. iv. 637.) 

Gkrimab relates that some apostates were 
brought to the Khalifah * Ali, and ho burnt them 
alive ; but Ibn ^Abbas heard of it, and said 
that the Khalifah had not acted rightly, for 
the Prophet had said, “ Punish not with God’s 
punishment (i.e. fire), but whosoever changes 
his religion, kill him with the sword.” (iSdAiAu 
^l-Bufhdri.) 

APOSTLE. Arabic rasul (Jy-j), 
iMwdri The term rasul 

(apoKtie or messenger) io applied to Muham- 
mad. that of hawdri being used in the Qur’an 
(Surah iii- 4, 6 ; Surah iv, ill, 112; Surah Ixi. 
14) for the Apostlos of Jesus. The word 
hawdri seems to be derived from the JEthiojdc, 
kora, “ to go *' ; hau dryd, “ apostle ” ; although, 
according to al-Baizawi, the commentator, it in 
derived from hawirOy “ to bo white,” in Synac, 
heu'ar\ and was given to the disciples of Jesus, 
he says, on account of their purity of life and 
sincerity, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In the Tra 
ditions (Mtshlcdty book i c. vi. part 2) haudn 
is used for the followers of all the prophet?'. 
[l*ROl‘H KT8.] 

AL-‘ AQABA H A sheltered 

glen near Mina, celebrated as the scene of the 
two pledges, the first and second pledge o( 
al-‘Aqabah. The first pledge was made by ten 
men of 4.bo tribe of Kbaixaj and ten of Aub, 
n hen they plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus : — “ We will not worship any but one 
God ; we will not steal ; nor commit adul- 
tery ; nor kill our chil4ren; nor will w( 
slandci om neighbour; and we will obey the 
Pi ophet of God.” The date assigned to thu^ 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is April 21, a.d. 621. 
The second pledge was a few months after 
wards, when seventy -three men and two 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealty to the Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of these men, and 
said : — “ Moses chose from amongst his people 
twelve leaders. Ye shall be sureties for the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus; and 
I am surety for my people. And the people 
answered, Amin, So be it.” (Muir’s Zi/v o/ 
Mahomet, tol. ii. pp. 216) 232.) 

*AQIB (h--*^). A successor or 
deputy.” “ One who comes last.” Al-^dqih is 
a titlo given to Muhammad as being styled 
“ the last of the prophets.” 

‘AQILAH (iliUs). The relatives 

who pay the expiatory mulct for man- 
slaughter, or any other legal fine. They must 
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b« r^tiT«s dasoMidad from ona oomman 
fathar. (Hamilton's Hidauah^ Tol. iv. pairas 
44«. 462; Baillia's Law ofhile, p. 214.) 

'AQIQAH A custom 

obserTad by the Arabs on the birth of a 
child ; namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant's head until the seventh day, when it is 
shaved, and animals are sacrificed, namely* 
two sheep for a boy and one for a girl. (Jlfi'iX- 
kdt^ xviii. c. 3 ) It is enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and observed in all parts of Islam. 

AlfcABIA. BiMdu ^U^Arah (j»» 
Jamratu*L'^*Arab 

^ArcMitdu The pemnsula 

bearing, amongst the Arabs, these names is 
the country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. 

The word probably signides *' .Satren 
place,” « desert” (Heb. 

Ptolemy divides Arabia into three parts, 
Arabia Petrsaa, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Deserta ; but Arabian geographers divide it 
into Tihdinah* a/-Hifiz, an^NajA al-^Aruf. 
Rndaf-Yaman^ 

The races which have peopled Arabia are 
divided into three sections, o/-'. 4 
fiahy at-^Ardhu Aribah^ nnd ai-'Arabu V- 

I. Al-^Arahv 1-Bd'idah^ are the old “lost 
Arabs,” of v;hom tradition has preserved the 
names of several tribes, as well as some me- 
morable particulars regarding their extinction. 
This may well be called the fabulous peiiod of 
Arabian history ; but, as it has the sanction of 
the Qur’sn, it nould be sacrilege in a M'^.^sliin 
to douht ife authenticity. According to 
this acrouiit, the most famous of the extinct 
tribes were those of ‘Ad, Samhd, Jsdis, and 
Tasui, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shem. ‘Ad, the father of his 
HctUed, sccording to ti-aditiou, in the 
tbest Ttesert of al-Ahqaf soon after the con- 
<vniiori vi tongues. Shaddad hih K(»ri sucf-ceded 
bim in the government, and grcKtly extended 
his dominions. Ho performed many f«t»uh»us 
exploith ; among others, he erected a magnifi- 
'’ont city in the desert of ‘Adam, which bad 
l»een begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palace and delightful gardens, 
In imitation of the celestial paradise, in order 
to inspire his subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
structure was built with tirioks of gold and 
silver altcmately os posed. The roof was of 
gold, inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same pre- 
cious materials. The fruits and dowers were 
rubies, and on the braneiteo were perche<l 
birds of aimdar metals, the hollow parts of 
which wore loaded with every species of the 
richest perfumes, so that oveiy bi*eez:e that 
blew cattle charged with fi-agrance from the 
hills of these golden imoges. To this para- 
diae ho gave the name of Iram (sec Qcur’iia, 
Hihwh Ixxxix. G). On the completion of all 
tins grandeur, Bhaddad set out with a spiendid 
rotinue to admire its beauties. But heaven 
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would not fuffer hit pride and impiety to go 
nnpuniihed ; for, when within a day's Journey 
of the place, they were all destroyed by w 
terrible noise from the clouds. As a monumeut 
of Divine justice, the city, we are aasured, 
still stands in desert, though invisible. 
Souihey,.in'his Thalahat has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and auperstitiona of 
the Arabs with the eye of a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and an antiquary. According to af- 
Xabari, this legendary palace was discovered 
in the time of Mu'ftwiyab, the first Kballfah of 
Damascus, by a person in search of a stray 
camel A fanciful tradition adds, that the 
Angel of death, ou being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an instance had 
ever occurrod hi which be had felt some com- 
passion towards his wretched victims, ad' 
ullicj that only twice had his sympaibies 
been awakened — one y towards a ahipwreeked 
infant, which had been ei posed on a solitary 
plank to stingjglo for existence with the winds 
and wares, and which he spared ; and the 
second time in cutting off the uohappy Shad- 
dad at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorious fabric which he had erected 
at MU much expense. No sooner had the 
angel spoken, ihsu a voice from heaven 
was heard to declare that the helpless 
innocent on the plank was no other than 
Sbaddad himself ; and that his punishment 
was a just retribution for his ingratitude 
to a merciful and kind Providence, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised him 
to uniivalled wealth and splendour. The 
whole fable seems to be a confused tradition 
of Belus and the ancient Babylon ; or, rather, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad. men- 
tioned in S<'npture as one of the most fimons 
of the Syrian kings, who, we are told, wss 
worshipped by bis snbJecU. 

C>f the ‘ Aditea and their succeeding princes, 
nothing ceidain is known, exeept that they 
wore dispei sed or destroyed in the course of a 
few centuries by the sovereigns of al-Yaman, 

The tn>>6 of Ssmiid firot settled in Aiwbia 
Felix, and on their expulsion they repaiwid 
to ftl'Hijr, on the conflmvi of Syna. Like the 
‘Adites, they are reported to have been of a 
most gigantic stature, t>i.e tallest being a hun- 
dred cubits high and tbs least sixty : and such 
was their muscular power, that, with a stamp 
of the foot in the driest soil they could 
themselves knee-deep in the enTth. They 
dwelt, iho Qiirun informs ns, '* in the of 

the rocks, and cut th»* mountains mio hoanen. 
which retnain to this day.” In this tribe if in 
easy to discover the Tbamudeni oi DIckIoutis. 
PDny, and Ptolemy. 

The tribes of Xasm and Jadis settled be- 
tween Makkab and il-Madinab, and occupied 
the whole level country of al-Taman, living 
promiscuously under the same goveanment. 
Their histoiy is bnrie<l in darkness ; and vlnv? 
the Arabs wish ‘o denote anything of dubiims 
authority, they call i’. a table ol Janu, 

Thd extic'^tion of IImisi* tribes, accord- 
ing to the Qur’an, was mil ucxdons, and a 
signal example of Ihvme \eftgwan»c. 11 
posterity of ‘Ad and had abandoned 
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the worship of the troe God, and lapsed into 
incorrigible idolatry. They had been chast ised 
with a three years’ drought, but their he^&rts 
remained hardened. To the former was sent 
the Prophet Hud, to reclaim them and preach 
the unity of the Godhead. “ 0 my people!** 
eaolaim^ the prophet, ask pardon of your 
Lord ; then turn unto Him with penitence, 
(and) He will send down the heavens upon 
you with copious rains, and with strength in 
addition to your strength will He increase 
you.” Few believed, and the overthrow of 
the idolaters was edfocted by a hot and suf- 
focating wind, that blew seven nights and 
eight days without intermission, accompanied 
with a terrible eai'thquukc, by which their 
idols were broken to pieces, and their houses 
thrown to the ground. (See Qur’an, Surah vii. 
08, xi. 58.) Luqmiin, who, according to some, 
was a famous king of the 'Adites, and who 
lived to the age of seven eagles, escaped, with 
about sixty others, the common calamity. 
These few survivors gave ri.se to a tribe 
called the Latter ‘Ad ; Imt on account of their 
crimes they were transformed, as the Qur’an 
states, into as.ses or monkey h. Hud returned 
to Hai^ramaut, and was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood, where u Hinall town, Qabr Hud, 
still bears his name. Among the Arabs, *Ad 
expresses the same remote age that Saturn or 
Ogyges did among the (iroeks; anything of 
extreme antiquity is said to lie “as old as 
King ‘Ad.” 

The idolatrous tribe of Samud had the 
prophet Salih sent to thorn, whom D’Herbelot 
makes the son of Arphaxad, while Bochart 
and Sale suppose him to be Peleg, the 
brother of Joktan. Hi« preaching had little 
effect. The fate of the ‘Adites, instead of 
being a waraing, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rocks, where they hoped to escape the 
vengeance of winds and tempests. Others 
demanded a sign from the prophot in token of 
his mission. As a condition of their belief, 
they challenged him to u trial of power, 
similar to what took place between Elijah 
and the priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain rock a camel big with young 
was to come forth in their presence. The 
idolaters were foiled ; for on Salih's ])ointing 
to the spot, u she-camol was produced, with u 
young one ready weaned. This miracle 
wrought conviction in a few ; hnt the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miracnlous progeny, and divided the 
flesh among them. 'This act of impiety sealed 
their doom. “ And a violent tempest overtook 
the wicked, and they wore found .prostrate on 
their lireasts in their abodes.” (Qur’an. 
Surah vii. 71. xi. 04.) 

The trihe.s of Jadis and Tasm owe their 
extinction to a different cause. A certain 
despot, a Tasmito, but sovereign of both tribes, 
had rendered liimself detcsteii by .m voluptmnis 
law claiming for himself a priority of right 
oyer all the brides of the Jadisitos. This 
insult was not to he toleraiod. A conspiracy 
was formed. The king and lus chiefs were 
invited to an entertainment. Tlie avengers 


had priyately hidden their swords in the 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes- 
tivity they fell upon the tyrant and his 
retinae, and Anally extirpate the greater 
part of his subjects. 

IL — The pure Arabs are those who claim 
lo be descended from Joktan or QahtAn, whom 
the presont .<Vrahs regard ns their principal 
founder. The members of this genuine 
stock are styled al-‘Arabu 1-*Aribah, the 
genuine Arabs. According to their genealogy 
of this patriarch, his descendants formed two 
distinct branches. Ya‘rttb, one of iris sons, 
founded the kingdom of al-Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijilvc. These two are the only sons 
spoken of by the Arabs. Their names do not 
occur in Scripture ; but it has been conjec- 
tured that they were the Jerah and Hadoram 
mentioned by Moses as among the thirteen 
planters of Arabia (Gen. x. 26). 

In tbo division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jews. From an early 
ora they ha ve retained the distinction of sepa- 
ruto and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
guide into the dark abyss of their antiquities. 
The- posterity of Ya‘ruh spread and multi- 
plied into innumerable clans. Now nccossions 
rendered new subdivisions necessary. In the 
genealogical tables of Sale, Gagnier, and 
Saiyid Ahmud Khan, are enumerated nearly 
three-scoro tribes of genuine Arabs, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their 
names even at the present day. 

III. — The '■Ai'ubu */-Mu»ta*nhoh^ the wixed 
Arabs, claim to he descendod from Ishmael 
and the daughter of al-Muziiz, King of 
al-Hijaz, whom ho took to wife, and whs of the 
ninth generation from .Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of the Jurhumites, till the 
time of Islimnel, little is recorded, except the 
names of their princes or cliiefs, and that 
they had possession of the territory of al-Hijaz. 
But as Muhammad traces his descent to this 
.'illiaiicc, the Arabs have boon more than 
usually careful to preserve and adorn his 
genealogy. The want of a pure ancestry is, 
in their estimation, more than compensated 
by the dignity of so sacred u conne.Kion ; for 
they boast as much As the Jews of being 
reckoned the children of Abraham. This 
circumstance will account for the preference 
with which they unifononly regard this i>ranch 
of their pedigree, and for the many romantic 
legends tliey have grafted upon it. It is not 
improbable that the old giants niul idolaters 
suffered an imaginary extinetion to make way 
for a more favoured race, and that Divine 
chastisements always overtook those who 
dared to invade their eonseerated terri- 
tories. 

The Scripture aeeount of the expulsion and 
destiny of this vcneratwl progenitor of the 
Arabs is brief, but siinple and uffectiug. 
Ishmael was tlie son of Alu'uhaiii by Hagar. 
an Egyptian slave. When fourteen years of 
age, be was supplanted in the hopes and 
affections of lu« father by the birth of lanac. 
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through whom the promises were to descend. 
This event made it necessary to remove the 
unhappy female and her child, who were 
Mcor^ngly sent forth to seek their fortune 
in some of the sniTonnding unoccupied dis* 
tricts. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of water on her shoulder, was all she 
carried from the tent of her master. Direct- 
ing her Steps towards her native country, she 
wandered with the lad in the wildeiness of 
Beer^sheba, which was destitute of springs. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed impos- 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro- 
spects, but the feelings of the mother were 
more acute than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her f>on’s death, 
she laid him under one of the shrubs, 
took an aflfectiiig leave of him, and retired 
to a distance. “ And she went, and sat 
her down over against him, a good way o^, 
as it were a bow-shot ; for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the child. .\nd she 
sat over against him, and lifted np her voice 
and wept.” (Gen. xxi. 10.) At this moment 
an angel directed her to a well of water 
close at hand, — a discovery to which they 
owed the preservation of their lives. A pro- 
mise foimerly given wap renewed, that 
ahmael was to become a great nation — that 
he was to be a wild man — his hand against 
every man, and every man's baud against him. 
The travellers continued their joumey to the 
wilderness of Paian, aed there took up their 
residence. In due time the lad grew to man- 
hood, and greatly distinguished himself as an 
archer, and hia mother took him a wife out of 
her own land. Here the sacred narrative 
breaks oflF abruptly, the main object of Moses 
being to follow the history of Abraham’s 
descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Ishmael’s history, 
have mixed a great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijis was the district where he settled, and 
that Makkah, then an arid wilderness, was the 
identical spot where his life was providentially 
saved, and where Hagar died and was buried. 
The well poihted out by the angel, they be- 
lieve to be the famous Zamzam, of which all 
pious Muslims drink to this day. They 
make no allusion to his alliance with the 
Egyptian woman, by whom he had twelve 
sons (Gen. xxv. 12-18), the chiefs of as many 
nations, and the possessors of separate towns: 
but as polygamy was common in his age and 
country, it is not improbable ho may have 
had more wives than one. 

It was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous preservation of Ishmael that God 
commanded Abraham to build the KaM>a}i, 
and his son to furnish the necoesary 
materials. 

Muhammadan writers give the follow’ing 
account of Ishmael and his descendants ; — 
Ishmael was constituted the prusce and first 
high-priest of Makkah, and, daring half a 
century he preached to the incredulous Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
fears after that of Abraham, and in the 137th 
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of his age, he was buried in the tomb of liis 
mother Hagar. Between the erection of the 
Ka‘bah and the birth of their Prophet, the 
.tVi*abs reckon about 2,740 years. Ishinkel 
was succeeded in the regal and sacerdotal 
oflSce by his eldest son Nebat, althoogh the 
pedigree of Muhammad is traced from Kedar, 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority ; for, in pro- 
gress of time, the Jurhumites seized the go- 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained about 800 years. 
These last, again, having corrupted the true 
worship, were assailed, as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishxnaelites. who drove them from Makkah, 
and then by divers maladies, by which 
the whole race finally perished. Before 
quitting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of saCi^ilege and indignity. Tnwy 
filled up the Zamzam well, after having 
thrown into it the treasures and Sf.cred 
utensils of the templu, the black stone, the 
swords and cuirasses of Qala'ah, the two 
golden gazelles presented by one of the 
kings of Arabia, the sacred Image of the ram 
substituted for Isaac, and all the precious 
movables, forming at once the object and 
the workmanship of a superstitions devo- 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Ishmael kept posseBsion of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following is the list of chiefs who 
are said to have ruled the Hijsz, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as fsr 
as *Adnan 

A. D. 638 ‘Ahdu ’llab, the faiher of Muhammad. 

605 ‘Abdu ’l-Muttalib. 

472 Haahim. 

439 ‘Ahd 6Unaf. 

406 Qusaiy. 

.373 Kilab. 

840 Murrah. 

307 Ka‘ab. 

274 Luwaiy. 

241 Ghalib. 

208 Fihr or Quraish. 

175 Malik. 

142 an-Nazr. 

109 Kinanah. 

76 Khnzaimah. 

43 Mndrikab. 

10 al-Ya's. 

B. C. 23 Mu^ar. 

66 Nizai'. 

89 Ma‘add. 

122 ‘Adnon. 

The period between Ishmael and ‘Adnan is 
variously estimated, some reckoning forty, 
others only seven, generations. The authorit}* 
of Abu’l-Fida, who makes it ten, is that gene- 
rally followed by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of Muhammads wives. 
Making every allowance, however, for patri- 
archal longevity, even forty generations are 
insufficient to extepd over a space of nearly 
2,600 years. From ‘Adnan to Muhammad 
the genealogy is considered certain, compre- 
hending twenty -one generations, and nearly 
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100 difT«reut tnbos* all brauching off from 
the name parent stem 

(See AoAH-Fida ; Gagnier's Vie tie Maho- 
met : Pocock, Amb, Hiet. ; Saiyid 

Ahmad Sale's Kornn^ Prelim. 

Dis ; Crichton’s Hiet. Arabic,) 

ARABIC. Lisdnu-^U^Arah ; Lu- 

ffhata 'i-*Arab. The classic &1 language of 
Arabia is held to be the language of the 
Qur’an, and of the Traditions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incomparable excellence 
is called nl-lurjhnh^ or ‘‘ the langiiage.” 
(See Qnr’an, Surah xvi. 105, *' They say, Surely 
a person toachothhim [/.e. Muharoraad]. But 
the tongue of. him at whom they Iiint is 
foreif^, while this [«>. the Qm-’an] is plain 
Arabic”) 

This classicai language is often tei’med, by 
the Arabians themselros, the language of 
Ma*add, and the language of Mnsar, and is 
a compound of man}^ sister dialects, very 
often differing among themselves, which 
were spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nation to spread its conquering 
armies over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre- 
vented the blinding of their dialects into one 
uniform language ; but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a great measure by the 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the anuual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at ‘Ukasj, at which the poets of the 
Tariou.s tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qatadah says that the Quraish tribe used to 
cull what was most excellent in the dialects 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
best of all. This assei-tion, however, is not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Qmaish, in the time of Muham- 
mad, were sent into the desert to bo there 
nursed, in order to acquire the utmost 
chusteness of speech. rduhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa‘d ibn Bakr ibn Hayruzin, descendants of 
Mu;|sar. i>ut not in the line of Quraish ; and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being n 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
llie tribe of Sa*d, os the grounds of his 
claim to bo the moat chaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it i.s that the language o' 
Ma‘add was characterised by the highest degree 
of perfection, copioiisness. and unifonnity, in 
the time of Muhammad, although it after- 
wards declined. 

The language of the Qur'an is universally 
acknowledged to be the most perfect fonn of 
Aiabic .speech. At the same time we must 
not forget that the acknow’ledged.claim8 of the 
Qur'an to be the direct utterance of the 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticise the work, and it has l>e- 
roulo the standard by which other literary 
compositions have to be judged. (Sec Lanes 
In 1 rod net ion to Iiis Arabir Lhctionuriy, and 

P^JiTie' v Qttr‘ho.) 


AL-A*BAr 

ARABIC LEXICONS. The fimt 

Arabic lexicon is that which is genmlly 
ascribed to al-Khalil, and entitled Kitabu'l 
*Ain. The following are the most celebrat^ 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the *AtH. 

The JatHharakf by Ibn Duraid, died A.H. 321. 

The Tahitbf by al-Azhari, died a.il 870. 

The MuhiU by the S&^lb Ibn ‘Abbid, died 
A.H. 385. 

The Mujmalf by Ibn Paris, died a.il 805. 

The by al-Jauhari, died ▲,H. 808. 

The Jd/atS by al-Qaxzaz, died a.h. 412. 

The A/5‘a5, by Abii Ghalib, died a.h. 480. 

The Mahkam, by Ibn Sidah, died a.h. 458. 

Tho Aitde^ by az-Zamakhshari, died a,il 
588.- 

The Afughrih, by al-MutaiTizi, died a,il 
610. 

The *Ubdhj by as-Saghani, died a.h. 060. 

The Ltnann "l-^Arab, by Ibn Mokairam, dieil 
A.H. 7U. 

Tho Takiibu *t-Tah$ib^ by Mahmud at- 
Taniikhi. died A.H. 728. 

The Aft>5d5, by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiyftmi, compiled A.H. 784, 

The Muijhni 7- Labib^ by Ibn Hishum, died 
A.H. 761 ‘ 

The Qdiata, by al-Fairuzabadi, died a.h. 
816. 

The ^ibah (says Mr. Lane in his Preface 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
lexicology like the of Al-Bnl^ari 

amongst the books of traditions ; for the point 
on which tiunB the title to reliance is not tlic 
copiousness of the collection, but the condi- 
tion of genuineness and con ectness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled in 
modern times in Hindustan, are the Ghujam 7- 
Lugbat,, by Maulawi Ghiyksu 'd-din of Hom- 
pur, and the Muntaka U-^Arab, by ‘Abdu ’r 
Rahim ibn ‘Abdu 'I-Karim of $afipur. Those 
are both Arabic and .Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Lfttin dictiouaiy of .Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden,. a.i>. 1653 ; 
that of Freytag at Hallo, a.d. 1830-35. 

The Arabic- English and English- Arabic 
dictionaries extant are — 

Richardson's Persian-Ara hie -English, a.d. 
1777 

Richardson’s English -l^ersian- Arabic, a.d. 
1810. 

Francis Johnson’s Persian- Arabic-Euglish, 
A.D. 1862 

Catafago's Arabic -English and English- 
Arabic new edition, 1873. 

Lane’s Arabio-English. a.d. 1863 to 1882, 
imperfect, 

t)r. Badger's Englich-Arabic, a.d. 1881. 

Dr. Stcingass’ft Engli sb- Arabic < a.d. 1882. 

al.A‘EAF (1) The 

partition between heaven and hell, describotl 
in the Qur’an. Siirab vji. 44, “ Betwixt tho two 
(heaven and boll) there is a partition ; and on 
al-A‘raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitnnls of 
P.'iVadise, • Peace he upon yni!* (but) they 
linve not (yet) entered it, although they so 
i desire. And when their sight is turned towards 
the dweller^, in t he Fire, they say, ' O our Lord, 
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place us not with the unjust people.’” Accord- 
in^f to Sale, «/-*4Va/’i8 derived from the verb 
'amfa^ which eigniiiee “ to distinguish between 
things, or to part them ” ; though some com- 
mentators give another reason for the imposi- 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will knom and distinguish 
the blessed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics ; and others oay 
the word properly intends anything that is 
cUvated^ as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
be a sort of lunho for the patriarrhs and pro- 
phets, or for the martyrs and those wno have 
been most eminent for sanctity. Others 
place hero thoso whoso good aii<l evil works 
are so equal that they 02 tactly counterpoise 
each other, and therefore deserv<' neithei 
reward nor punishment ; and these., F;;y thov, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise., 
after they shall have performed un act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. (Hhers suppose this 
intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war, without their 
parents’ leave, and therein sufTored mar 
tyrdom ; being excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell because 
they are martyrs. (2) The title of Surah vii. 
(3) A term used by {jiufi mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi- 
tating on the existence of Qod in ah thingsi 

*AKAPAH The vigil of the 

‘Idn ’1-Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount ‘Arafat, [‘idij 
L-AZHA. j 

‘AEAFAT (wyU^), or ‘Arafah. 

The “ Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil- 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after- 
noon prayers, and hear the ^utbah or 
sermon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu l-Hijjah. tJpon 
the ongin of the name given to this mountain, 
Barton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend : — When oui* first 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser- 
pent descended upon Ispahan, the peacock at 
Cabul ; Satan at Bilbays (others say Semnan 
or Seistiin), Eve upon ‘Arafat, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib). The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, began a journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance. Wherever onr first father placed his 
foot, which was large, n town afterwards 
arose ; and betw'een the strides will always 
be country. Wandering for niany years, he 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place the name of ^Arnfxk'' 

ARAZf Lif. ; the 

sale of land.s. Tombs arc not included in the 
sale of htnd.'i. A j>lnc’e or station for casting 
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the harvest is not considered to be amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there- 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 
(Baiilie’s Law of SaJe, pages 64, *66.) 
[LAKP.] 

ARCHITECTURE. The term Sara- 
cenic i.s usually appUed by English writers to 
MuhaT:;m'u.dan architectui'e. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
canno^ themselves be considered the inventors 
of it. They had, in fact, no distinctive stylo 
of their own when they made their rapid con- 
questH, but adapted existing styles of archi- 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
leelings of the Mushms. 

Muhammad built a mu.sque at al-Madiuah, 
but it was au cxcecihngly simple Htructurc, 
and h* left no direction.^ in the Quran or in 
the Trad>ti(UiK on tiie subject. 

The typical paiietios of the earlier Muham- 
madan arcbitocture aie those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt ; its later form 
appeared in Oonstantinop.e, The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic arcnitocture in Spain is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of the city. It was commenced 
ibe Kb alifab ‘Abdu 'r- Rahman, 78(> A.p., 



Ui TUB BANCXPABV OF THB CATHBOllAL OF 
<.:C>KDOV^. 


with the avowed intention that it shonW bo 
the finest mosque in the world, and Byzantine 
architects are said to have been sperially 
invited to superintend its construction. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still reuiHm.'is 
the M i.sv^ne of ‘Amr at rjd Cairo. V»t‘gun 
about A. I*. t)42, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
al'o’P 5>)^iy ycHiH iatei. 

< >n t ho cMpture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was <'onv* rtcd tiy the Muslim conquerors into 
tlieij- chid and made' their architec- 

tural mode;. The c.lder Saracenic Rtyle. as 
scon .at ( erdovu and old Cairo, coiituiuod to 
be the basis of the new, but zt was modified 
throughout by Byzantine infiueuco. In Persia 
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ABOHITBOTUBB 


ABOHITIOTUBB 


ve may clearly trace in Muhammadan bmld> 
tngi the older Persian type, and in India 



fW 8. 80PU1A, COKSTANTUfOPLK. 

the Saracenic architects showed the same 
pliancy in adopting the styles of the various 
peoples amongst whom they settled. It th^is 
happens (says Fergusson, in his Histoty of 
Indian Architecture')^ that wo have at least 
twelve or fifteen different styles of Muham- 
madan architecture in Centi'al Asia and in 
India. 



IN THE TAJ MAHALL, AGRA, 

A striking and distinctive feature in early 
Muhammadan architecture is the horse-shoe 
arch, which in time gives vray to a cusped or 
scalloped arch, strictly so termed, the outline 
being produced by intersecting semi-arches. 
Another variety of Saracenic arch is the cir- 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
'oramonly of exceedingly slcndei propoi-tions, 


almost to apparent insecurity ; but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness 



of particular forms tends to heighten the 
general luxuriance. Some have imagined that 
this element of slondemess in regard to 
pillars indicates a tent origin of the style. 
This tent-like character has been further kept 
up by concave ceilings and cupolas, embla- 
zoned with painting and gilding. Decorations 
composed of animal and human figures, being 
interdicted by Muhammadan law fpicTtriUKsl 
are not found in Saracenic architecture ; 
but their geomotricnl patterns exhibit sin- 
gular beauty and complexity, inexhaustible 
variety of combinations, and a wonderful 
degree of harmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Lattice or open trellis 


. 5 : 



EARLY PAnLUT BTYLB IN THE QCTB BUILDINQe 
AT DELHI. 

w'ork is another fertile source of embellish- 
ment, and is similar to the tracery met with 
in Gothic buildings. Another characteristic 
of Saracenic style is that of the dome. For 
the most part domes occui* in mosques and 
tombs, and are of Byzantine origin. Minapett 
are also a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosques, and contribute much to the pic- 
tui'csquencss of thete buildii^gs. They arc 



‘awtah 

foQiid in mosqnot of the Inter Sameenie etyte. 
(See VwgWM(m*t Indictn and EaHem ArckiUc- 



IN A NOUaK IH FMHAWAR. 

Owon Jorie«’« Alhambra Palace, Hor- 
nenier’s Arahinche Bauverzteiungen,) 

‘AElYAH (V)- A kind of «ale 

permitted in lalam. namely, when a peiwon 
compntes what quantity of fruit there ie on a 
tree and sella it before it is plucked. (Mi»h- 
katf ail. c. v.) 

‘AElYAH (1) A loan for 

the use of anything of which Q/arz cannot he 
made: c.^. the loan of a horse ia *Artyah; 
the loan of money ia Qarz. (2) A gift, of 
which the following ia an example : — A person 
makes a gift to another of the dates of a 
palm-tree in his garden; but having after- 
wards some doubt of the propriety of that 
i>or8on coming daily to his garden where 
his' family usually are, and being at the 
same time unwilling to depart from his 
promise, or to roti'act his gift, he gives 
some of the dates that have already been 
pulled in lieu of those upon the tree. 
(Baillie’s Law of <Sa/r, p. JKX).) 

ABK, NOAH’S (cy* ^). It ia 

mentioned in tho history of the Deluge, as 
recorded in the Qur’&n, in two places — Surah 
xi. 89, “ Build tho ark under our eye and after 
our revelation,” and Sfirah xxiii 27. There 
is also supposed to be an allusion to the ark 
in 6<lrah xxxvi. 41,** And a sign to them is 
that wo bare their offspring in the laden ship.” 

Al-Baifawi says that Noah was two years 
building the ark, which was 800 cubits long, 
80 wide, and 80 broad, and which was made 
of Indian plane-tree ; that it consisted of 
throe storeys, tho lowest for lieasts, the middle 
for men and W’omen (who were separated 
from each other), and tho highest for birds. 

The ark is said to luivo lested on the moun- 
tain al-Judi. [k<»au.] 

ABK OP THE COVENANT. The 
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Hebrew word for “Ark” is 
a chest, a coffer), Chald. 

Arabic . See Qur’an, Sun^ 

ii. 249, ** The sign of his (Saul’p) kingdom is 
thst there shall come unto you the ark 
{Thbut) ; in it ihall be security (or the Shechi- 
nah, Kakinah^ Heb. from your 

Lord, and the relics of what tho. family 
of Moses and the family of Aaron left ; the 
angels shall hear it.” Jalaiu M-din says 
this srk contained the images of the propliots, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
and nt length came to the Israelites, who put 
great confidence therein, and continually car- 
ried it in front of their army, till it was taken 
by the Amalekites. But on this occasion the 
angels brought it back in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(Teiiif), who was the.oupon unanimously 
roceivod as king. 

ABMS, The Sale of. The sale of 

armour or warlike stores to rebels, or in their 
camp, is forbidden, because selling arms into 
the hands of rebels is an assistance to defec- 
tion. But it is not forbidden to sell the mate- 
rials fur making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah^ vol. ii. 228.) 

AESH (1.) A legal term 

for compensation. (2.) A mulct ; a fine ; par- 
ticularly that winch is paid for shedding of 
blood. (3.) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of n judge; a bribe. (4.) Whatever a pur- 
chaser receives from a seller after discover- 
ing a fault in the article bought 

*ARSH The term used in 

the Qur’an for the throne of Qod. Surah lx. 
131, “He is the Lord of the mghty fAroae.” 
Husainl, the commentator, says the throne 
has 8,000 pillars, and the distance between 
each pillar is 3,000,000 mile.^ 

‘A9ABAH (le-®). A legal term 

for male relatives by the father's side, 
agnates. 

A^AF The wunr or prime 

minister of Solomon. Alluded to in tho 
Qur’an, SOrah xxvii. 40, as “He with whom 
was knowledge of tho scripture.” Muham- 
madan commentators say be was the son of 
Barkfelya. 

A8AB (/\). Belatinff ; handing 
down by tradition. Generally nsed for a 
Iladis related by bno of the Companions, as 
distinguished from one of the Prophet’s own. 

al-ASABU 'SH-SHAEIP (/« 
The loored relic. A hair 

of either tho beard or mustachios of Muham- 
mad, or a foot-print of tho Prophet. One of 
these sacred relics (a hair of his beard) is 
exhibited in tho great mosque at Delhi, 
another in a mosque in Oasbmere. 

ASNAB pi. of 

The Companions or Aseociates of Muhammad. 
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A8HAB0 


AL-A6H*ABITAB 


The term need for a lingle companion is 
Wahabi. Concerning the title of “ Companion," 
there is conBiderabU* controverey a« to the 
pereone to whom it can be applied. Sa*id 
ibn al MuBaiya reckoned none a Com- 
panion/’ but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, bad em- 
bra^’ed Islam, and had seen the Prop^het, was 
a “ Companion,” even though he had attended 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
offirm that none could be a “ Companion ” 
unless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, and lio adhered to the Piophet 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every one who embraced lalfim, saw the Pro- 
phet, and accompanied him, even for u short 
time, was a “ Companion,” 

It is related that the Prophet marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to Hunain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the fai dwell pilgrimage. The qumber of the 
** Companions ” a* his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees (Muhdjirvn) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (^nsdr) ; 
but by way of precedence, the auxiliaries are 
mere worthy than the later refugees. 

The “ Companions ” have been arranged in 
thirteen classes, which are given by Abu '1-Fida 
as follows: — 1. Those who first embraced 
Isl&m, Buoh as Khadijah. *A1!, Zaid, and Abu 
Bakr, and those who did not delay till he had 
established his mission. 11. The Companions 
who believed in him after hia mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
*Umar, III. Those who fled to Abyssinia. 
TV. The tirst Companions of 'Aqabab, who 
precflefled the Auxiliaries. V. The second 
Companions of ‘Aqabah. VI. The third Com- 
panions of ‘Aqabali, .ho woi'e seventy. VII. 
The refugees who wt'-.ii to the Pi'op)het after 
his flight, when he vras at Qubii, before the 
erection of the temple. VIII. The soldiers of 
the great battle of Badr. IX. Those who 
joined Islam between Badr and Hudaibiyah. 
X. Those who look the oath of fealty under 
the acacin tree nt Hudaibiyah. XI, Those w'ho 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islam on the day of conquest, XIII, Those 
who were children in the time of, the Pro- 
phet, and had seen him, 

Muhammad frequently commended the 
“ Companions,” and spoke of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditions being 
devoted to this subject. {Minhkdf, xxiv. c. 
xiii.) He ir. related to have said, ‘‘My com- 
panions are like stars by which roads are 
found, for which ever eompanion you follow 
you will find the righf road.” 

al-A^HABU ’L-FIL 

“ The Comi anioiiH of the Elephant.” A term 
used in the Chapter of the Flephunt , the 
evth Surah ; — “Hast thou seen new thy 
T^ord dealt with the rofk’funton oj ike eUphant ? 
Ihd He not tl^cjr stnitagem to miscarry 7 


And He sent against them birds in flocks, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down I " 

This refers to the army of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham- 
mad's birth, in an expedition against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka‘bah. This 
army was cut off by small-pox, and there is no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means “ small stones,” in reference to the 
bard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
the true interpretation of the foiu-th verse of 
this Surah, which, like many other poetical 
passages in the Qur’an, has fonned the start- 
ing point for the mpst puerile and extravagant 
legends. 

A§HABU 'L-KAHF 

“ The Oompamons of the Cave,” i.c. the Seven 
Sleepers, mentioned in the Suratu 1-kahf, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Qur’an. The story, as 
told by early Christian writers, is given by 
Gibbon (Ifue and FnU<, Chapter xxxi,). When 
the Emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have concealed themselves in a cave in the 
side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 years. This popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have heard 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria, is introduced into thd Qur'an as a 
divine revelation. 

ASHABU ^9.§UFPAH 

“The sitters on the bench** 
of the temple at Makkah. They are thus de- 
scribed by Abu '1-Fidi: “They were poor 
strangers, without friends or place of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored his protection. 'Thus the 
porch of the temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammsv) went to meals, he used to call 
some of them to partake with him ; and he 
selected others to eat with his companions.” 

*ASHARAH MUBASHSHAEAH 
S^). “ The ten who receiTed 

glad tidings.” Ten of the most distinguished of 
Muhammad's followers, whose ceriain entrance 
into Paradise he is said to have foretold. 
They are Abfl Bakr, ‘Umar, Usmitn, ‘All, 
Xalhah, az-Zubair,*Abdu 'r-Rahman,Sa‘d-ibn- 
Abfi-Waqqai, Sa‘id ibn Zaid, Abft ‘Ubaidah 
ibn al-Jarr&h. (MiMdt, book xxiv. c. xx,, part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presumption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heaven with ahsoluto certainty, but he made 
an exception in favour of these ten distin- 
guished persons. 

al-ASH'AEITAH a sect 

formed by Abu 'l-Haaan ‘Ali ibn Iami*I1 
al-Ash‘ari. bom a.b. ?C0 (a.d. 67fl~4). 



AL-XSH‘AHiyAH 


ASWAD 


They held that the aitributas of God are 
distinct from His essmee, yet in such s 
way as to forbid any com|iansoD being 
made between God and His creatures. They 
say they are not “ nor ghatr:'^ not of Hjs 
essence, nor distinct from it: i.e. they cannot 
be comp:ired with any other thin,<s. They 
also hold that Gotl has one eternal will, 
from which proceed all things, the good 
and the e^il, the useful a .d the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the «‘temal 
tabic before the w<. r'd was creatc<i. So far 
th«v ^ 0 \Titt the Sifati?, but in order to 
proper'' e to« moral ropp<'nsibility of man. they 
say he pov^er to convert will into 

action, lha this p'»vrer cannot create anv* 
thing new, f T then God's sorereigiity would 
l‘e impaireu .“o they any that God ia His pro- 
ridenee so orders matters that whenever “ a 
man desires to do a certain thaig, good or 
bad, the artian correaponding to the desire is, 
there and then, cicaled by God, and, as it 
were, fitted ou to the de'iire.’" Thus it seems 
as if it came natural);, from the will cf the 
man, whereas it doea not. This action is 
called Kaib (acqnisition), becaase it is acquired 
by a special creative act of God. It is an 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or (ho 
removing of injury: the t.enn is therefore in- 
applicable to the Deity. Aliii Bnkr al-Bakil- 
Ikni, a disciple of al Asldarl, s.ys: * The 
easeuce or substance of the action is the 
effect of the power of God, but its being an 
action of obedienco, suf-ii ns prnyer, or an 
aoticii of disohedioiK c, such oh forniculjon. 
are qualities of <be xctioii. which pr<H»eed 
from the p^ f niJii.” Th^ Iinitin Al- 

^aramaio (a i;. U.f 4“B) held • tliat the 
actions of men e * fTm tcd by th^ . power 
which God has created m man.” Abu Ishaq 
al -lafar&yim says : “ That which xnaketh im- 
pression, or hath infl icnce on action, is a 
compound of the pow:*r o! God and the power 
ok man.” They also believe that the word of 
Oed is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds used In the Qur’an which are 
the manifestation of that w'ord, arc rreated. 
They say, in short, that the Qur’iio contains 
(1) the eternal word which c^cisf-ed m the 
essence of God before lime was ; and (2) the 
word which consists of sounds and combina- 
tions of letters. Tliis last they call the created 
word. 

Thus Al-Ash'ari traversed the main posi- 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that man can, 
by the aid of his reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He must exer- 
cise no judgment, but accept all that is re- 
vealed. He has no right to apply the moral 
laws which affect men to^ the actions of God. 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason 
that the good will l>e rewarded or the bad 
punished in a future world. Man must always 
approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the actions of 
the Supreme. A^eiher God will accept the 
penitent sinner or not cannot be assert^, for 
Ho if an absolute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from ffm Khairhin ; Ihe Afu^taziliten 
oHtr (fie h'reitienltr in /'tfain, ron H Steiner, 
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1 SCS : Zmr Gemakichtg A itu 7- Ha$an al^h*ari$hf 
Ton 1?. Spitta, 1876 : JOt Strijd orer Met Dogma 
in den Istdm t>t op El^aeM^ari, door Dr. 11. Th. 
Houtama, Leiden, 1871> ; and Etpon^ do to 
If/forme do tlelamieme, by M. A- K. Melireii 
Leiden, 1878.) 

‘ASHtJRA (-VU). Lit. “the 

tenth.” A voluntary fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Mu^rram. It is related 
that Muhammad obaerwed it, and said it was 
a dav respected by Jews and Christians. 
(Mfi^klaty vii. c. vii. L) 

It is the only day of Muharram observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being tlie day on which 
it is said God createih Adam and Eve, heaven 
itnd hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life, 
and de^ith. It is kept by the Sunnis as a fast. 

[StUHAURAU.] 

ASIYAH The wife of 

Pharaoh. CVie of the fi .ir nerfoct women 
(the Virgin Mary. Khadljah. and Fittimah, 
being ♦he other three). See MishLutu 'f-Ma- 
Mi’i'th^ XXIV. c. 22. She is mentioned in *tho 
Quran (Suruh Ixri. 11); “ And God striketh 
out u parable for those who believe ; the wife 
of Pharaoh, when she said, * My Lord, build 
for me a bouso with Thee in Psradise, and. 
save n^e from Pharaoh and his works, and 
save mo from the unjust people.” 

A§L Cause, first principle, 

foundation. AntZ-int/nr^^ “cance and eftoct,” 
“ fundamental and derivative principle.” 

ASMA’U ’LLAH (*U^ -U-1) [ooD, 

KAMK, ur.] 

*ASU The afternoon 

prayer, [prayer*.] The title of the cilird 
Surah Oi the Qur’u 

ASS. According to the Imam 

Abu Hunifah, tho nssisun at. .iean animal, and 
its flesh and milk are unlawful ; nor is zalat to 
bo given on an mss. (Hamilton’s Jfidujfoht 
vol. i. 1C, iv. 74, 88.) 

ASSISTANTS, [ansae.] 
ASTEOLOar. Arabic ‘iZmu 

nujim, Qatadab says, referring to tho QaFan, 
that God has created stars for three uses ; 
(1) as an ornament to the heavens (hurah 
Ixvii. i») ; (2) to stone the Devil with fSuruh 
Ixvii. 5); nnd (3) to direct travellers through 
the forests and on ihe sea (Surah xv. lb’). 
Muhsinmad condemns tlioso v ' n rtndy the 
stars for any other purpose (Mt* Jcdt, .ixl 
c. iii. pi. iii.), and consequently the science of 
Astrology *s not considered lQ,wfal in Islam. 

ASWAD An impo«tor 

who, in the time of Muhammad, cUtmod 
the prophetic office. His hame wae GVihalah 
ibn Ka^b, and ho belonged to the tribe 
of ‘Aus, of which lio was an infl lential chief. 
Ho was r,umamed U-Nirnd, . or “The 
Master of the Ass,* * because he used 

• Bet anrjfher readiiifr is |^s or, ‘*He 

with the 
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fraqsaiiily to say, **The matter of tb« aM 
it ooaiitig anio mV," and pratandod to roeoirt 
hit rortlatioat from two angelt, named Sahaik 
and Shnraik. Batng a g^ood hand at lagardo- 
main, and haTing a tmooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the maltHnde by the ttrange 
featt which ht) thawed them, and the elo> 
qnence of bis diteonrte. By thete meant he 
greatly increased his power, and haring rntd# 
himself matter of Najrin and the territory of 
Xk’if* on the death of Bkdhin, the goremor 
of Yaman for Mul^ammad, he seised that pro- 
rince alto, killing Shahr, the ton of Badhin, 
and taking to wife hit widow Asfid, whose 
father he had alto slain. The newt being 
brought to Mnlmmmad, he tent to hit friends 
tnd to the tribe of Hamdin, a party of whom 
conspiring with Qait ibn *Abd YtghOth, who 
bore Atwad a grudge, and with FMa and 
At wad’s wife, broke by night into hit house, 
where FIrfiz surprised him and cut off hit 
head. While dying, it it said that be roared 
like a bull, at which hit guards came to the 
chamber door, but were sent away by hit 
wife, who told them that the prophet waa 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to be 
made, viz. “ I bear witness that Mubammad 
is the Apostle of God, and that ’Aihala is a 
liar ’’ ; and If^tters were immediately sent 
away to Muhammsd, with an aecount of 
what had been doao ; hnt a messenger from 
heaven outstripped theui, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, which he onparted to 
his Companions a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abb Bakr 
was chosen Khalif. It is said that Muhain< 
mad on his occasion told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides MusaiUmah and As- 
wad, should appear. The whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad’s rebellion to his 
death was four months. 

ATHEIST, [dahri.] 

'ATIBAH The ■acrifice 

offered by the idolatrous Arabs in the month 
of Rajah. It wAs allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement ot his mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. ATisAAdf, book ir. c. dO, 
** Let there be no Fara* nor * Atirah." 

AT-TAIJIYAT (-.WJt). Lit. “the 

greetings." A part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the 7AJE;6{ru after 

every two rahttki. It is recited whilst the 
wortnipper kneels upon the ground. His left 
foot bent under him, he sits upon it, and 
places hii hands upon his knees^ and says : — 
** The adorations (t.c. at-tahiyatu) of tho 
tongue are for God, and also of the body and 
of slms-giving. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God*s righteous 
serTsuts." (AfisAAdi, iv., c. xvi.) [ruATXU.] 

AUGURY. [fa’l.J 


AVATU ’li'FATH 

AULITA (•W,'). pi. of 

** Favourites of God." The expression oeenrs 
in the QurAn in the following rerun, •* Are not 
the favouritee of God thoee on whom no fear 
ahall eome, nor shall they be put to grief? " 
(Sarahx.6ff). 

AUTin Lit. “prop* or 

I pHlara." A term us^ by the ^ohs for the 
I four saints, by whom the four eoruora of the 
world are said to be supported. 

li'tJZIJ BILLAH ( 4 JV, Ad- 

other name for the Ta*auwui^, or the 
in the daily liturgy : ** I seek refuge with Goe 
from the cursed Satan.*’ [fuaybu.] 

AVENGER OF BLOOD. In the 

Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment for wilful murder is left to the 
next of kin ; but in the Jewish code 
the avenger of blood was compelled to take 
the life of the murderer, whilst in the Muslim 
eode he may accjpt ooiApensation, tide 
Qur’in, Sfirab ii. 173, ** O believers ! retaliation 
(Qifdfi for blood- shedding is prescribed to 
yon : tne free man for the free, and the slave 
for the slave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom his brother shall make any 
remission is to be dealt with equitably ; and 
a pa3rment should be made to him with 
liberality. This is a relaxgtipn (i.s. of the 
stricter lex talionis) from your Lord, and a 
mercy." [qisas.] 

AYAH {h})- Lit. *‘u iign, or 

miracle." The term used for one ef the 
smaller portions of the chapters of the Quriln, 
which we call verses. The number of versee 
is often set down after the title of the chapter, 
but the verses are not marked in the te^ as 
they are in our English Bibles. The number 
of verses in the Qnr’in is variously estimated, 
but they are generally said to be about aix 
thousand two hundred, [qtr ak.1 

AI.-ATANU ’5.5ABITAH 

pi. of in the tense of 
**the esaenoe" of a thing. The eetahliahed 
essences. A term used by the $Afi mystics 
to express figures emblematic of the 
of God. OAbdu V-Raaai^’s Dieticmar^ of 
Teeknioal Terms of the S^'U. SpreugurV 
edition.) 

ATATU »L.PAT^I V). Lit. 

“The verqe of victory." The fifty-ninth 
verse of the SOratu ’l-An^itn (vi) of the 
Qur’in. The powers of this voroe are self, to 
be so great, that if a person oonstantly raolte 
it he will obtain his desires. It is Knarally 
recited with this object forty times Mter eaeb 
season of prayer. It is as follows And with 
Him are the keys of the secret tlnngs ; none 
knoweth them but He ; and He knoweth what- 
ever is on tho land and in the sea j and no 
leaf falleth but He knoweth it ; neither is there 
a grain in the darkneesea of the earth, nor a 
green thing nor a dry thing, but it is noted in 
a clear book.*' 



AYaTD *t-HIFZ 

iTATU’L-IJIPa The 

▼•TMt of protoction.** CorWdsn rersea of 
tho Qnr^ which aro nanally inacribod on 
amuloU. Thoy am : — Surah ii. 256, And 
tha praaorratioii of both (hoaTon and earth) ia 
no burden onto Him.** Siiaab xii 64, ** Qod 
ia the beat protector.** Sdrah xiiL 12, ^ They 
iniard him the command of God.*' Surah 
XT. 17, ** We^ guard him from oTery devil 
driTen away *bT stonea** Sdn^ x&K.vii. 7, 
** A protection againat every rebelliona devil** 

AYATTrL-KUBSl (o-5<3' V). 

^ The verae of the throna” Verae 256 of 
the Sdratu *l«Baqarah, or shap. iL of tha 
Qur’an. It ia related (Mishkit^ book iv., 
e. xix., part iii.) that *AU heard Muham- 
mad aay in the pulpit, ** ibat peraou who 
repeata the Jyatu ’f-Aurti after avery prayer, 
nothing pmventa him entering into Paradise 
but life ; and whoerer ftava it when he goee to 
hia bed-chamber, God will keep him in safety, 
together with his honae and the house of hia 
neighbour. The verae ia aa follows : God I 

There ia no God bat He ; the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither alnmber aeizetb Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belungetb whatsoevoi ia in 
hearen and whataoever iu ir earth. Who is 
he that can intercede with Him but by His^ 
own permission? He knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what shall be after 
them ; yet nought of Hia knowledge do they 
comprehend, save what Ho willeth. Hia 
TfimoHx reacheth over the heavens and the 
earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not ; and He is the High, the Groat.** 

AYATa’I.-MAWARlS(wM/rJ' 

“ The verse of inheritanoea.** Tne twelfth 
Tsrae of the Shratu ’n-niaa, dr fourth chapter 
of the Qur'an. It relates to inheritance, and 
la the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
subject. It ia given in the article cm Inhe- 
ritauce. [inheextaitck.] 

ATIMMATU’L-ASMA (.U-JliJl). 

** The leading nanios.’* The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely : — 

Al-Hayy . .The Living. 

Al-^Alim The Knowing. 

A I- Murid The Purposer. 

Al’Qddir The Powerful. 

. The Hearer. 

Al-Bafir , . The Seer. 

Al-MutakaUim The Speaker. 

‘AYISHAH The daughter 

of Abu Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu- 
hammad, to whom she was married when 
only nine years of age. She survived her 
husband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
A.ii. 68 (a.d. 678), aged sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title of Ummu 7-Afu'winin, “ The 
Mother of the Believers.** 

AYMAN pi. of Yamm. 

[oaths.] 

ATTAMU’L-BI? “The 

days of the bright nights,** mentioned in the 
Mithkdt (book vii. c. 7. part as days on 
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which Muhammad did not eat, wheihsr halt- 
ing or marching. They are the 16tb, 14tb. 
and I5th nights of the month. (See Lane'a 
Diet., p. 264 ) 

AYYAMU ’L.QARB(ytf1 Tha 

day of rest after the day of aacrifloe at the 
Pilgrimage. [liAj^.] 

ATTAMU’N-NAllE f.V). 

The season of aacrifloe at the Pilgrimage. 

AYYAMD’T - TASHRig 

.The three d»ye after the 
I feast of sacrifice at Mini during the Pilgrim- 
I age. So ‘called because the flesh of the 
victims is then thritd, or because they are not 
slain until after sut riee. [uaj^, pulumuaue ] 

AYYIM A legal term for 

a w'om^n having no hut band, whether she be 
a virgin or a widow. 

‘AZABU'L-QABB 

** The punishment of the grave.** l*hat all 
persons, whether believers or not, undergo 
some punishment in thehr graven, it a funda- 
mental article of the Muslim belief. These 
punishments are described in the following 
Hadis on the authority of AbA Hnrairah : — 

** The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
is placed in its grave, two black angels come 
to it, with blue eyes. The name of the one ie 
MutUcar and of the other iVoAtr, and they inter- 
rogate the dead person concerning the l^opbet 
of God. If he be a Muslim, he will bear 
witness to the Unity of God and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will then eay, 
*We knew thou wouldst say so'; and the 
grave will then expand seventy times seventy 
yards in length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, * Sleep.* Then the 
dead person will aay, * Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this ? ’ Then 
the angels will say, * Sleep like the bride- 
groom, till God shall raise thee np from the 
grave on the Day of Resurrection.* But if 
the corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, ^ What sayest thou about the 
Prophet ? ' and he will reply, * I know 
him not.' And then the angels will say, 

‘ We knew thon wouldst aay so.’ Then the 
ground will be ordered to close in upon him, 
and it will break his sides, and trm hit right 
side to bis left, and be will suffer perpetual 
punishment till Qod raise him therefrom.** 
In another tradition, recorded by *Anae, it ie 
said, ** The wicked will be struck with a 
rod (mitraqah), and they will roar out, and 
their cries will be heard by all animals that 
may be near the grave excepting man and the 
genii.** (MiMat, book i., c. v.). 

All Muhammadan doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Sunni or Shl^ah) believe in the literal inter- 
pretation of these punishmeute in the grave, 
which are said to take place ae soon aa the 
funeral party has left the grave- yard. A 
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of tbo Tarioua tradition# on t.^o 8ub> 
jer* muft t;pr;.rince »n> unprojti diced mind 
that Mabammmd intended to teach a literal 
interpret# t ion of hi« sayiig* on this aubjoct. 
Tt is elated that on one oocaexon. the 

Prophet waa riding thrcr ^h » g:ay<i-ye^d, hi# 
mule, hearing the groans of ih''^ linac., tr od to 
throw hia maatei. On that orcHsijn, Mnham* 
mad said, I were not ajAid that you 
would leave ofi barying, I would ask (leu to 
give you the power ol heanog whiit I hear.” 
Shail^ ^Abdtt l-^aqn, in hxs commentary on 
the MitAkat, aaya, ** The accounta which are 
here givei of the pUDshment of the grave, 
are o^oabtedly true, and they are not either 
imaginary or flgorative.** ( Mi$hkdi^ book i., 
chap. T, ; aee Persian edition with *Abda 
liUqq'a cominentary.^ 

A^AL (Ji^). Eternity with re- 
spect to the pa^, as distinguished from abad 
(A|\). eternity w ithout end. 

1. LU. ‘‘ announcement/* 
Tin cjk'.: v.T smnmona to nblic prayers pro- 
cisiimed i y the Mu azzin ;^Dr crier) — in small 
mosques froiti :he aide of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosques from the 
miuarot. 


It is in Arabic as follows : — 

^ jju\ i^\ ixs\ m 

m 1 1 4^u 

y\ - 4Ut t ■ ! <»< > <* — 

^ ^ - aoi 

. au! fi iiu au\ m 

AUmku €ikhar! Allihn akhar! AUaku 

akbuT ! AHahu akhaar ! A»kkcuhi an la ildka 
iUa VIdA f AtkkadH am la ilaka ilia ^UaA ! A§k- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rat^udldkl A»h- 
kadu anna Muhammadan raMulm-lldk f 
*ala *4i^falati I Hayya *afa *ft-?nlati ! Jflayya 
'ala i’fcUdh! Wayya Vi/ri H-faldh! AllAu 
akbar I Allaku akbar ! Li ilaka ilia Sink f 

Which is translated : — 


** Ood is most great ! God is most great 1 | 
God is most .groai ! Qod is most great 1 I 
testify that th«i.' '.a no god hut God t 1 tea- 
tify that there *3 no g<^ but God I I testify 
that Muhammad is the Apostle of iiod^ 1 
testify that M uhammad is the Apostle of God ! 
Come to prayer ! Come to prayer I Come to 
aalvation ! Come to salvation ! God is most 
groat ! God is most great ! There is no god 
hut God ! ” 

In the Azan in the early morning, aftor the 
words, ** Come to salvation ! " is added 

Af -^alitn ^(tf/un mina ’s-mtwwi / An-^alata 
IrhiiruH mi tut *tt~naumi! “Prsyor is better 
than sleep ! Prayer is hotter than sleep 1 ** 

The .Shi'ahs make a slight alteration in the 
Aftau, by adding the words^ 

^ ^ ^ Huyya 'ufi 1 

f^tiri l-'ummi ! Ttuy^ 'aia khuiii U^'otmalU 
** Come to the best m works ! Come to the 


best of works 1 ** and by repeating the last 
sentence of the ** There is no i^od but 

Gk>d,’’ twice instead of once, as in the i:>unui 
Asim 

When the AsAn is recited, it is utiual for 
men of piety and religious feoht^ to respond 
to each call, as, for example, wbon the 
Mu'aEzin cries : — 

** Aliahn akbar I Allahu akbar! Allilhu 
akbar 1 Allahu akbar t ” 

Those who hear it repeat i — 

“ Allahu akbar ! Allahu akbar I Allahu 
akbar ! Allahu akhar ! " 

The M.u'a»in aaya— 

“ I testify that there is no god but Ood ; 1 
tertify that there is no God but God,” 

They reply — 

‘*1 testify that there is no God but God; 
I testily that there is no god but GihI/’ 

Mu'azzin. — “ I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

Reply. — ' I testify that Muhamiirul is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Mu'azzm . — ** Gome to pmym 
Reply. — “ I hare no power m>r 8ir©:gT.h but 
from Go<l the most High and Great.” 

Mu'azzin. — *• Gomi’f to saivation, ' 

Reply. *■' WljHi God wifietb will bo what 

Ho willeth not wilisth rK»: bt.” 

The recital of the A/.an must be hstened to 
with great reverence. If a person be walk., 
ing at the lime, he should stand still , if rs' 
dining, sit up. Mr. I>ane, in bi<i Midknt 
jhAfyfttuinfi, sHTH, •* Most of the Mu azzins of 
Cairo, have hatmonious and sonorous voices, 
which tliey stram to the utmost pitch ; yet 
there is u siniplo and solemn melody xn their 
chants which is very striking, particularly in 
the stillnoBS of the night.” But Vambery r»- 
nkeih.8 that ** the Turkistkneos most ca. efully 
avoid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which the A^an is cried in the west is here 
fin Bokhara) declared sinful, and the beautiful 
melancholy notes which, in the silent hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minarets on the Bosphorus, fascinat- 
ing every hearer, would be listened to by the 
Bokjjariot with feelings only of detestation.” 

The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple c.-y, •* Come to public prayer.” After 
the Giblah was changed, Muhammad be 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, oths**s the 
Christ is n bell ; but neithei was grateful to the 
Prophet H oR?^ The Azan, or call to prayer 
was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supomntural origin, thus : — “ While the 
matter was under discussion, “Abdu Tlah, a 
Khaxrajite, dreame<l that he met a man clad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell. ‘Abdu ’llrh 
sought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bringing togetner the assembly of the 
faithful “I will show thee a better way," 
replied the stranger ; “ let a crier cry aloud, 

^ God is most great,’ dec.” Waking from 
sleep, * Abdu Hah oroceeaed to Mubs-^^mad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Katibu V- 
WiLidi.) Hisbarii recites the story as if 
*Abdnniah had actually met the man. 

llingham, in bis Aniiquitie$ (voL ii., book 
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▼iil clup. Til), relates thmi^ in the monastery 
of' rirg^ns which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady» set up and govern^ at Jerusalem* the 
signal for prayer was given by one going 
about and singing “ Hallelujah I ** for that 
was their call to church, as St. Jerome 
informs us. 

The A^kn is proclaimed before the slated 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre- 
gation, or by the Mu’azzin ut cner, who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with hi? face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore- 
fingers in his ears, and recite the foruiula 
which has been given above. 

It must not be recited by an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 

AZAH Tenth, the father 

of Abraham. Surah, vi. 74, “ And when 
Abrahim said to his father Azar, l akesi thou 
images as gods ? " i 

** The Eastern authors unanimously agree 
that he was a statuary, ur carver of idols ; 
and he is represented as tbo first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been I 
in use before, and taught that they were to be ! 
adored as gods. However, we are told hi*^ | 
employment was a very hor curable one, and j 
that he was a great lord, ard high favour i 
with Nimrod, whose son in-law he was, be- I 
cause he made his idols for him, and was I 


exeellent in his art. !Some of the Rabbinr say 
Terah was a priost and chief of the order.”— 
(Sale.) 

al-AZARIQAH A sect of 

heretics founded by Nafi* ibn al-.\zraq, who 
say thfi^ ‘All was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing him. (See osA- 
Sha/frantaniy ed. Curelon,} . Haarbruecker’s 
translation, 1., p. 

al-*AZBA' Thi' slit-eared; 

one of Mul^ammad's favourite camels. 

AL-AZHA [‘IDU’l-A2HA.] 

al-‘AZIM ) One of the 

!iinot>-nine special names of God. “The 
great One.^ 

‘AZlMAH An incanta' 

tion. [EXOkciSM ] 

al-’AZIZ («yJn One of the 

nineiy-nmc special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an. It means the 

powerful, or the mighty One.” 

‘AZRA’TL The an^el of 

Death. Men^K.aitl in the Qur’an midor the 
titltMif MaUiku Sunib i\xa. ll, •* 

angel of death v\h'» is < with y.m shall 

cause you to du*.” rMALXKii l-malt.) 


B. 


BABEL. Arabic Bdhil, Men- 
tioned once in the Quran, Siirau ii. 90; 
“Sorcery did they teach to men, and what 
had been revealed to ihe two angels Harut and 
Marut at Babil.” Babe’ is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-head of the science of 
magic. They suppose HarUt and Mariit to be 
two angels who, in consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to be tempted. They 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be punished now or liere- 
ufter, chose the former, and are still sus- 
pended by the feet at Babel in a rocky pit, 
and are tbe great teachers of ma^c. (Lane’s 
Thousand <md One Nights^ ch. hi. note 14.) 
Vide Tafsvr-i‘^Axixi in loco. 

BABU ’L-ABWAB 

Lit. “The door of doors.” AUrmused by the 
$ufis lor repentance. (♦Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
LHctionary of Sufi Terms.) 

BABU 'S-SALAM (fXJ\ v-W). 

“ The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
tbe Quraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift tbe 
Black Stone into its place. It was originally 


I called the Bab Bani Shalbah, “ the Gate of 
I the Banu Sbaibah,” the family of Shaibah inn 
•Usman, to whom ^iuhammud gave the key 
of the Ka' bah. Burkhardt says that there are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton says, “ The Babu 's-Balam resembles in 
its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of 
cut Slone.” (Burton’s Ptlgrimaqr., vol. iL 
' p. 174. See Mujir's lAfe of hfahomet, pp. 

I 2b, 29.)' 

BABL’N-NISA.CL^W^). *’Th0 

Women’s Gate,” In later years, as Muhammad 
added to the number of his wives, he providedi 
for each a room ur house on the same side of 
tbe mosque at ai Madinah. From these ho 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himself, and the eastern gate still 
bears in its name, Babu ’n-Nisa', the memory 
of the arrangement. (Muir s Lfe of Mako^ 
mety iii. p. 20.) 

BACKBITING. Anything ot^cretlr 

whispered of an absent person which is cal- 
culated to injure him, and which is true, is 
called Gkibah^ a false accusation being ex- 
pressed by Buhtan. Abu Horairah says, 
“ The question was^.pat to the Prophet, ‘Do 
you know what backbiting is ? ' and he rephed, 

* It is saying anything bad of a Muslim.' It 
was then said, “ But what is it if it is ijMt ? ’ 
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And he amid, * If it is true it is Ghibah^ and if 
it is a false accusation, it is Buktan (i.s. 
■landerl’** {Mithkity xaiL c. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject : — ** The best of God’s serTants 
are those %ho when yon meet them speak of 
Qod. The worst of God’s serrants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” He who wears two faces in this 
world shall have two tongues of fire in the day 
of the Resurrection.** “ It is unworthy of a 
belierer to injure people’s reputations, or to 
curse anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vamly.** **The best atonement yon can make 
for backbiting is to say, * 0 God pardon me 
and him (whom 1 have injured).' ” Miihkdi, 
xxii. c. X. 

BADAWl -A. name given 

to the Bedouin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedouin is only a corruption of the 
^ural of this word, which is derived from 
Badw ss Bddi^aht a desert.” 

al-BADI* is one of the 

ninety >nine special names of Qod. It means 
“ He who originates.” It occurs in the iiur’an, 
Surah ii. Ill, He is the wonderful originator 
of the heavens and the earth ; when He 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say lo it, 
* Bo,* and it is.” 

BADB, The battle of. Arabic, 

Gkazwatu %Badr. The first battle of Badr 
was fought in the month of Ramazan, a.u. 
2 (March, a.d. 624), between Muhammad 
and the Quraish. Many of the principal men 
of the Quraish were slain, including Abd 
Jahl, whose head was brought to the Pro- 
phet, and when it was cast at his feet, he 
exclaimed, ** It is more acceptable to me than 
the choicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle was over, some of the prisoners were 
cruelly murdered. Husaiu says the losses of 
the .Quraish at Badr were seventy killed and 
seventy prisoners. This victory at Badr con- 
solidated the power of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most important events of history. An account 
of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muhammad. 

The second battle of Badr was s bloodless 
victory, ard took place in the month ’1- 
Qa*dah, a.h. 4 (April, a.i>. 626). 

BAHIRA a Nostoriaa 

monk whom Muhammad met when he was 
journeying back from Syria to Makkah, and 
who is said to have perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. His Christian 
name is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Sprenger thinks that Bahlr& remained with 
Muhammad, and it has boon suggested that 
there is an allusion to this monk in the 
Qur’ia, Surah xvi. 106 : We know that 
they say, * It is only a man who teacheth 
him.**' Husain the commentator says on this 
pasisgs that the Prophet was in the habit of 
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going every evening to a Christian to hear 
the Taurat and Injil. Tafnr-i-^ 1 uaini ; 
Sale, p. 228 ; Muir’s* lAft of AfoAowief, 
p. 72.) 

BAHrRAH(l^.)- (1.) Ashe-camel, 
she-goat or ewe, which had given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
mother of which had brought forth ten 
females consecutively before her. 

In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observ 'd certain religious ceremouiet, 
such as slitting the animal’s ear, Ac., all of 
which are forbidden in the Qur’an : ** God 
hath not ordained any Bahirah.” (Surah v. 
102 .) 

BaI* , pi. tytk huyii'). A sale ; 

commercial dealing ; barter. ^*sale,**in 

the language of the law, signifies an exchange* 
of property for property with the mutual con- 
sent of parties. For the rules concerning 
sales and barter, see Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ 
vol. ii. 360 ; Baillie’s Muhammadan Law of 
Sale ; The Fatdwd ^Alamytri. 

Sale, in its ordinary acceptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price io money. The word has a more com- 
prehensive meaning in tho Muhammadan 
law, and is applied to every exchange of pro- 
perty for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to oe consumed, and replaced to the lender by 
a similar quantity of the same kind. This 
transsction, which is truly an exchange of 
property for property, is termed qar% in tho 
Muhammadan law. 

Between barier and sale there is no essen- 
tial distinction in most systems of law, and 
the joint subject may in general be consider- 
ably simplified by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course has been adopted in the 
Muhammadan law, which obliges the reader 
to fix bis attention on both sides of the con- 
tract. This may at first appear to him to be 
an unnecessary complication cf the subject, 
but when he becomes acquainted with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro- 
hibition of excess in the exchange of a l^ge 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
form of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
equal difficulties. 

The first point which seems to require his 
attention is the meaning of the word ** pro- 
perty” as it occurs in the definition of sale. 
The original term (md/), which has been thur 
translate, is defined by Muhsmmadsn 
lawyers to be *‘that which can be taksn 
possession of and secured.” This definition 
seems to imply that it is tangible or corpo- 
real, and thills or substances are accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights sro 
not md/, and cannot therefore he lawfully sold 
apart from the corporeal things with which 
they may happen to be oouneoied. Of sueh 
rights one of the most important is the right 
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of ft eroditor io ezftot pftjment of ft debt, 
which ift not ft proper ftobjeet of aele. In 
other wordft, debta oftimot, by the Muhem- 
mftdftn 1ft w, ftny more then by the common 
1ft wt of Knglftnd ftnd ScotUnd, be UwfuUy 
•old. 

Thinga ere commonly dirided into more- 
ftble ftnd immoreftble, the latter compre- 
hending Iftftd and thinga permanently attached 
to it. But the dietinction i% not of much im- 
portance in the Mnl^ammadan law, aa the 
tranafer of land ia in nowiae diatingoiahed 
from that of other kinds of property. 

A more important diriaion of thii^a ia that 
into and kamml The former are things 
which, when they happen to periab, are to be 
replaced by an equal quantity of aomething 
•imilftr to them ; and the latter are thinge 
which, in the aame cironinatanoea, are to be 
replae^ by their ralue. Theee I wo ''.laaaea 
hare been aptly styled aimilars ” and ** dia- 
aiinilara " by Mr. Hamilton, in hia translation 
of the Hidoffok, Similars are things which 
are usually sold or exchanged by weight, or 
by measurement of capacity, that ia, by dry 
or liquid measure ; and diaaimilftra are things 
which are not sold or exchanged in either of 
these ways. Articles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonly sold or exchanged by 
number or tale, are claesed ./ith the flret 
diriaion of t linga, and may be termed ‘‘simi- 
lars of tale ; while articles whioh differ mate- 
rialiy from each other, yet are still uaually- 
aold or exchanged by number, belqng to the 
seoou diriaion, and may be called “ dissimi- 
lars of tale.” Dirham* and dinar* ^ the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of weight. 

Similars of weight and capacity are dis- 
tiogulshed in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a rery re- 
markable way. When one article of weight 
is sold or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of measure ia sold or ex- 
changed for another of measuro, the delirery 
of both must be immedi;tte from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, the 
articles exchanged are also of the same kind, 
as when wheat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only be reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of both before the separa- 
tion of the parties, but also absolute equality 
of weight or measure, according as the articles 
are weighable or measurable, and any excess 
on either side is also unlawful and prohibited. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of reba^ or “ usury,” which is a marked 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 
The word rtba proporly signifies “excess,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
law whioh corresponds to tho words “ interest ” 
and “ usury,** in the sense attached to them 
in the English language ; but it was expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantage from loans, and that 
articular kind of advantage which is called 
y us interest, and consists in the receiving 
baok from thp borrower a larger quantity 
ibsn was actually lant to him, was efTactually 
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prevented by the two rules above>mentioned« 
These, like tome other principles of Mnbam* 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness that may to us seem incommen- 
surate with their imporUuuoe, but are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine origin. 

Simiilara of weight and oapaoity have a 
common feature of reiamblance, which 4ia- 
tinguiahea them in their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
peculiarity their treatment in the Muham- 
madan law. They are aggregates of minute 
parts, which are either exactly alike, or so 
nearly resemble eaoh other, that the differ- 
ence between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason they are usually dealt with in 
bulk, regard being had only to the whole of a 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 
parts of whioh it is composed. When aold 
in this manner they are said to be indeter- 
minate. They may, boweyer, be rendered 
specific in several ways Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
purpose in all casea. 3ut something short 
of this would suffice for all similars but 
money. Thus, fionr, or any kind of grain, 
may be i;endered specific by being encloeed 
in a sack ; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into casks or jars ; and though the veeeela 
are not actually produced at the time of con- 
tract, their contents may be sufficiently par- 
ticularised by description of the veesels and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and dirham* and 
dinars are frequently referred to in the fol- 
lowing pages as things which cannot be ren- 
dered specific by description, or specification, 
as it is more literaUy teimed. Hence, money 
is said to be always indeterminate. Other 
similars, including similars of tale, are some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate. 
Dissimilars, including those of tale, are always 
specific. 

When similars are sold indeterminately, 
the purchaser has no right to any specific 
portion of them until it be separated from a 
general mass, and marked or identified as 
the subject of the contract. From the 
moment of offer till actual delivery, he has 
nothing to rely upon but the seller’s obliga- 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direct subject of the contract. Similars taken 
indeterminately are accordingly termed dbyn, 
or “ obligationa,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken specifically, they are olaaeed 
with dissimilars, under the general name of 
«aya. The literal meaning ol this term is 
“ substance or thing ” ; but when opposed to 
dbvn it means something determinate or spe- 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus be 
divided into two claases, speciflo and indeter- 
minate ; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word obligation,” and omit the word “ spe- 
cific*’ as unnecessary when not opposed to 
“ indeterminate,” these classes may, according 
to the view of Ma^ammadan Lawyers, 1 m 
described as things and obligations. 

There is some degroeof presumption hi uaiag 
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a word in ar> other tban its ordinary accepta- 
tion ; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr. 
Baillie says) I have ventured to employ the 
word “ obligation ” to signify indeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing so are these : first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
word efr^yn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Muhammadan law ; second, 
it preserves consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the effect of sale 
is said to be to mduce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
and that this effect follows the contract im- 
mediately before leciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
considered the subject of the contract , and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly stated that 
there is no transfer of property to the purchaser, 
when similars of weight of rapacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, until actual 
possession take place. The difficulty dis- 
appears if we consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be the sub- 
ject of contract ; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
seller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi- 
lars and dissimllars, money— ‘which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate — is 
therefore an obligation ; dissimrlars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations; 
and other similars, except money, being some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances. 

Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
advert more particularly to the other sense in 
which the word ofoyn is frequently employed 
in the Muhammadan law. It means strictly 
“ obligation,” as already observed , but the 
obligation may be either that of tho contract- 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
former sense dfyn is not only a proper sub- 
ject of traffic, but forms the sole subject of 
one important kind of sale, hereafter to bo 
noticed. But when dayn is used to (ugnify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subject of traffic, 
and, as already obsorTed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages dayn has been 
always translated by the word “ debt ” when it 
signifies the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation,” when it sig- 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himself, though when the thingi repie.sented by 
the obligation arc more prominently brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces- 
sary to substitute the expression, “indeter- 
minate things.” 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con- 
founded under one general name in the Mu- 
hammadau law, it is sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other as the price. In this view the former 
it termed and the latter i$amnn. 

^man, or “price,” ig defined to be dayn fi 


! zimmah, or, literally, an “ obligation in respon- 
sibility.” From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonasm, it would, appear that the 
word dayn is somotimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense distinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price ; for though cloth, when properly de- 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the similarity of its parts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale, it is only when it is not im- 
mediately delivered, hut is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur- 
pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham- 
madan law oi sale, founded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot bo opposed 
to credit, that is., that both the things ex- 
changed cannot be allowed to remain on the 
respousibility of the parties. Hence, it is 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its dofinivion above given, admits 
of being left on responsibility, and accord- 
ingly a stipulation for delay in the payment 
of the price is quite lawful and valid. It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sate, hcrcafiej 
to bo noticed, in which the thing sold is 
always indete’minate, and the price i.s paid 
in adrance. It may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation (or delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale. Tho 
object of this rule may have been to prevent 
any change of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the dispates which might in consequence 
arise between the parties. But if they wore 
allowed to select whichever they pleased of 
the articles exchanged to stand for the price, 
and tho other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualities, tho oVqect of tho 
last-mentioned rale, whiitover it may have 
been, might be defeated. This seems to have 
led to another arrangement of things into 
different classes, according to their capacities 
for supporting the functions of price or of 
the thing sold in a contract of sale. The first 
class comprehends dirhams and dinars^ which 
are always price. The second class comprises 
the whole division of dissinjilars (with the 
single exception of cloth), which are alway.s 
the thing sold, or subject of gale, in a con- 
tract. The third class comprises, fir.st, all 
similars of capacity ; second, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dinars; and, 
third, all similars of tale. The whole of this 
class is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes tho thing sold, and some- 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
cloth, and the copper com called /u/us. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing sold in 
the purchaser. This, as already remarked, is 
call^ its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of complete- 
ness, according as this effect is immediate, 
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iii«p6B<lad, isTftlid, or obligatory. Thiu» sak 
must flrtt of all bo duly eoiistituted or con> 
traotad. After that, there may Atilt be tome 
bar to its operation, which oocasions a sus- 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fnlly competent to act for himself, or 
may hare insnfficient anthoHity, jr no autho- 
rity whatever, orer the subject of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent or ratification of some other person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may be some taint of ille- 
gality in the mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may be other circnm^tances 
eouneoted with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality are mtmy and 
various. But even though a sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous grounds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings us to another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, vir. tbs 
doctrine of option, or right of oancelia-fion. 
'^htv Prophet himself recommendou one of his 
followers to reserve a locus peniteytim^ or 
option, for three days in all his purchases. 
This has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may be reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides this, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchased 
without seeing, and also on account of defects 
ill the thing sold. The greatest of all defects 
is a want of title or right in the seller, The 
two last options to the purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defeota on the part of the seller, in •which 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re- 
semblos the Scotch than the English law of 
sale. 

There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty cr more have been enumerated in ♦he 
Sikdyah^ of which eight are mentioned and 
explained. Four of these, wnich have refer- 
ence to the thing sold, may require some 
notice in this place. The first, called Afa- 
YoyazoA, is described as a sale of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter ; 
but the word “ thing ” Qo-yti) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muqdyazah is therefore 
properly an exchange of specific for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged wore 
on both sides or on cither side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, be a 
muqdyizahy though still barter The second 
sale is celled ^arf, and is defined to be an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of' this contract are dirhams and 
dinars^ which being obligations, the defini- 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a $arff and' every sale of -an obligation for an 
obligation is not a far/, so that the definition j 
ia r^ondant as well as defective. It is e^sen- : 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both the things exchanged should bedeUveried ; 


and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as til vex for silver, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly equal by 
weight. These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of reha, or “ usury,” as already ex- 
plained ; and the whole of sar/, which is 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as a 
continued illnstration of the doctrine of re6a. 
The third kind of sale is salam. It has been 
already observed that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for r. postponement of the delivery 
of the thing sold, except under cne particular 
form oi sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, literally, an advance”; 
and in a salam eale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goodjt to be delivered at a 
future fixed time. It is only things of the 
class of tfimilars \hat can be old in this way, 
and as they must necessa/ily he indetermi- 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, as the price 
must be actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before the separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its being money, be produced, and in 
consequence be particnlarised or specific, a 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above. 
TJnti! actual poyment or delivery of the price, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga- 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
goods aro both termed “ debts,” and are 
adduced in the same chapter as examples of 
ib« principle that tho sale of a debt, that io, 
of the money or goods which a person is 
under engagement to pay or deliver, before 
possession, is invahd. The last of ibe sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, tha 
transaction is defined to be the sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another tr msaction which comes 
within the definition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may be furthar adverted 
to in this place. It is that which is called 
Qarz in the Arabic, and “ loan ” in the English 
langua^^e. The borrower ticjquires an abso- 
lute right of property in the things lent, and 
comes under an engagement to return an 
equal quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa- 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for the prevention of reha, or 
nsury,” must be strictly observed. Hence 
it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or dny stipulation by the lender for 
interest to be paid by the borrower are alike 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rules 
for preventing usury, or the taking any inter- 
ast on the loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping witbm the 
latter of *.ha law. It bad always been con- 
sidered Uwfttl to txke a ndedga to secure the 
npiymant of a debt, fnedgee ware wdi- 
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aarily of moTftble property ; when giTen ee 
•eoority for a debt, and the pledge happened 
to perish in the hands of the pawnee, the debt 
waa held to bo released ‘^o the extent of the 
▼alne of the pledge. Land, though acaroely 
liable to this incident, waa sometimes made 
the subject of pledge, and dorvices were 
adopted for enabling the lender to derire 
some advantage from its posaesaion while in 
in the state of pledge. But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who in all ages and countries have been of a 
grasping disposition, and the expedient of a 
•ale with a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, the condi- 
tion is nsnally expressed in one of two ways, 
vis. either that the sale shall become void, 
or that the lender shall resell to the seller, on 
payment of principal and interest at an 
assigned term. The first of these forms 
would be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to reconvey to the 
seller on repayment of the loan seems to 
have been in u.so probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was fixed within which the re- 
payment should be made. If repayment 
were made at the assigned term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, the pro- 
perty would remain his own, and the differ- 
ence between ita value and the price or sum 
lent might have been made an ample compen- 
sation for the loss of interest. This form of 
•ale, which was called Bai'‘U H-wafd, seems to 
have been strictly legal according to the moat 
approved authorities, though held to be what 
the law calls abominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting 'sale there is no material 
difference between the Mubummadan and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept- 
ance^ which are expressed or implied in all 
cases, must be so connected as to obviate any 
doubt of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham- 
madan law requh-es that both shall be inter- 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
and that no other business shall be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its accept- 
ance. A very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continaity of a negotiation, and 
to ^rminate the meeting in a technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per- 
sonal communication. An acceptance i^ter 
the interruption of an offer made before it 
would be insufficient to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted wHh the manners of 
Eastern countries, vfhare the people are often 
very dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be reetricted ; for when the word 
occurs in other parts of the law, as, for 
uBStaaee, when H is said of a $wrf oontraot 


that the things ozohangad mnst bo taken poo- 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal communication may 
be inconvetiietit in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declares 
his acceptance of it on receiving the commu- 
nication and apprehending its contents. 

When a sale is lawfully contracted, the 
property in the things exchanged passes im- 
medistely from and to the parties reepee- 
tively. In a legal sale, delivery and posaeseion 
are not necessary for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, the purchaser is 
not liable for accidental loss, and the seller 
hai s lien for the price on the thing sold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta- 
mount to possession taken by the other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of great importance 
to asceytain when there is a sufficient deli- 
very ; and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in the Fatawi 
'■Alamgiri: It sometimes happens that a 

person purchases a thing of which he is 
already in possession, and it then beoomsa 
important to determine in what cases his 
previous possession is convertible into s pos- 
session under the purchsse. Unless s6 con- 
verted, it would be held that there is no 
delivery under the sale, and the seller would 
of course retain his lien and remain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Though possession is rot necessary to com- 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal ; for here properly does not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however^ 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
liable to be set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
reference to the fact of the person complain- 
ing being able to oomd before him with what 
m legal phrsseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by his law 
to interfere for the sake of the law itself, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, for the right 
of God, which it is the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, though by so doing he may afford 
asshtance to a party who personally may 
have no just claim to his interference. (The 
Muhammadan ixiw of SaU^ according to the 
Haneefte Code ^ from the Fatawa Alarngiri^hj 
Neil & £. Biullie. Smith, Elder d; Co , 
London.) 

BAIL. Arabic kafdlah. Bail 

is of two descriptions : Kafdlah bi-n-nafn^ or 
“ security for the person Kafdlah bi-Umdl^ or 
“ security for property.” In the English courts 
ill India, bail for the person is termed 
Hdxir-zamdni^dLud bail for property 
or “ security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
except in cases of punishment (Hudud) and 
retaliation {Hiddyah^ voL ii. p. 576.) 

ai«-BA'I§ One of the 

ninslT-nins special names of God. It means 
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«*H9 who awftkM**; **Tho Awaktnor” (in 
the Day of Rosimreetioii). 

BAITU 'L.HAMD ^). 

** The Hoiue of Praise.*’ An exproMion #hieh 
ooenrs in the Traditions (ifisAbdr t. 7). 
When the soul of a child is taken, Qod sajs, 
Build a house for my seryant in Paradise 
and call it a house of praise,'' 

BAITU 'L-SARAM (cV' 

^ The Sacred House.” A name giren to the 
Meccan mosque. [MAanDU ’l-hamam.] 

BAITU *L-eiKMAH ^). 

hit, “ The House of Wisdom.” A term used 
by Sdfis for the heart of the sincere seekers 
after God. (*Abdn '«‘-Raxziq’s Dictionary of 
$6/i Terms.) 

BAITU *L.LlH u^ei). “ The 

House of God.” A name giren io t> 9 Meoci^o 
mosque, [maojidu ’l-haram.] 

BAITU 'L-MlL (JU^ Lit. 

** The Honso of Propeny.^ The public trea- 
sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not 
allowed to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for the public good. 

The sources of income are : (1) Zakmt, or 
the legal tax raised upon land, personal pto> 
party, and merchandise, whi<: b, after deduct- 
ing the expense of ccllecting, should be ex- 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 
(^) The fifth of all spoils and booty taken 
in war. (S) The produce of mines and of 
treasure-troTe. (4^ ih'operty for which there 
is no owner. (6) The Jisyah, or tax levied 
on unbelievers.' {Hidayah^ Arabic ed.. vol. i. 
11.482.) 

ai-BAITU ’L-MA‘MUR 

Lit. “ The Inhabited Houtc." 

house in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi^raj or night- 
journey. It is said to be immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. [m^UAj.] 

BAITU ’L-MIDElS 

**TJhe House of Instruction.*' A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abu Hurairah) for a 
Jewish school {Mishkdty- xvii. c. xi.) In 

Heb.tth-ren n''3 

al-BAITU ’L-MUQADDAS (v*-*.!' 
“The Holy B[ooie.'’ A 
name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 
[al-kasjxdu V aqsa.] 


BAITU ’L-QUDS 

hit ** The House of Holiness.” A term us^ 
by the $flfls for the heart of the true seeker 
•iter God when it is. absorbed in meditation. 
(*Abdu *r-R&xsaq's Dictumary of $^‘1 Terms.) 

BAI‘U 'L.WAFA e^). The 

word wafi means the peHormance of a pro- 
mise, and the Bai*u ’/• frcUm is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in the hspds of the pawnee, who is 
not its proprHor, nor is he free to make use 
of it %rithout the pennission of the owner. 


There are different opinions about the legality 
of this form of sale, out it is now the common 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it is 
usually styled Hat* bi-Twafi, (See Baillie’s 
Muitosmadom Law oj Sale, p. 30i) 

al-BAIYINAH i;a.“Tlig 

Evidence.” A title given to the xcnrnith 
Sfiran of the Qur’&n, in whioh the word 
occnrs. 

BA*L(Jaf),Heb.J5y5n,t.e. “Lard.” 

The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Fhosnician nations. It is known to the 
Muhammadans at an idol worshipped in the 
days of the Prophet Elisha. (See GAiydfa */- 
Lughah.) 

BALAAM. There is said to be an 
allusion to Balaam in the Qnr’in, Sfirah vli. 
174, Recite to t ;.em the story of him to 
whom we gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, ttnd Satan followed him, and he 
was of those who were beguiled.” 

The commentary of the Jalklain says that 
he was a learned man amongst the Israelites., 
who. was requested by the Canaanites to 
curse Moses at the time when he was about to 
attack the Jabbdrin or giants,” a tribe of the 
Canaanites. Balaam at first refused to do so 
but at last yielded, when valuable pretenU 
were made to him. » (See Tafsiru *l-Jaidtainf 
p. 142.) 

BALAD (*>4). Lit, Any country, 

district, or town, regarded as an habitation. 
Af-Bafad, the sacred territory A Makkah. A 
title given to the xoth Sfirah, in which the 
word occurs. 

BALIGH (^W). “Of years of legal 

maturity; adult.^ [pobsett.] 

BANISHMENT. Arabic 

Tdfihrib. Expatriation for fornication is 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
the Imam ash-Shafl*!, although it is not allowed 
by the other doctors of the law, and it is alao 
a punishment inflicted upon highway robbers. 

BANKRUPT. There is no pro- 
vision in the Muhammadan law for decUrihg 
a person bankrupt, and so placing him beyond 
the reach of' bis creditors ; but the Qixi can 
declare a debtor insolvent, aod free him from 
the obligation of xaJkdt and aimegiving. 

BANUl8EA’lL(Jsn;-l^). “The 

Children of larael” A title of the xmith 
Sfirab or chapter of the Qnr’&n, called also 
Siratu 'l-Mi^rdj. 

BANUN The plural of t^ 

(Heb. □’•aa)- “ j 

tribe.” The word is more familiar to Engliah 
readers in its inflected form Bani. The tribes 
whose names occur frequently in the early 
history of Islam, and are mentioned in the 
•Traditions, are the Banu-Qf^raitk, Sony ’n- 
Nqimr, Jiwi - Qsraizak, B<mu - Kind^ 
Band ’u-Nasr, Brnm^Khati^ak, Banm^Bakr 
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J3anu-*Afnir, Banu - Aiad^ Banu - Fazdrah, 
Banh-Lihydn, Banu Tamiin, Banu- Utnaiyahy 
Banu-Zakrah^ and Banu-Iira'il. 

BAPTISM. The only allusion to 

baptism in the Qnr’^ is found in Surah ii. 
132 : “ (We have) the baptism of God, and who 
is better to baptise than God ? ’* The word 
here translated baptism is ^ibghak, lit. 
“ dye,” Nvhich, the commentators al-Jalalain 
and al-Bnizawi say, may, by comparison, refer 
to Christian baptism, “for,” says ai-Baizawi, 
“the Nasara (Christians) were in the habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they c alled al-Mtr/nuiiii/ah and said it pui ified 
them and confirmed them as Chiiatians.*' (See 
Tajsiru H-Jaldlain and Tajslra ^l-Baizdw), in 
loco.) 

al-BAQI One of the 

ninety-nine special namee of God. It means 
“ He who remains ; ” “ The Everlasting One.” 

al-BAQARAH “The Cow.” 

The title of the 'second Surah of the Qur’an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifer 
mentioned in verse 63, “ ^Yhen Moses said to 
his people, God commandeth you to sacrifice 
a cow.” 

BAQI'U ’L.GHARQAD(Jdi^\ e^), 
or lor shortness al-Baqi The 

burying -ground at al-Madinah, which Muham- 
mad used to frequent at night to pray for for- 
giveness for the dead. {Misftkdt, iv. c. 28.) 

BARA’ AH “ Immunity, or 

security.” A title given to the ixth Chapter 
of ihe Qur’an, calh*d also Suratu 't Taubahy 
“ The Chapter of Uepentance.” It is remark- 
able as being the only teurah without the 
introductory form, “ In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this omi.ssion. Some com- 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at th^ head of a chapter which speaks 
chiefly' of God’s wrath. 

BARA H-l-WA FAT («pU^ «;W). 

Bdrah (Urdu) “twelve,” and Wc^dt. The 
twelfth day of the month Rabi*u ’1-Awwal, 
observed in commemor ition of Muhammad's 
death. 

It seems to be a day instituted by the Mu- 
Ijair.madans d India, and is not observed 
universally amongst the Muslims of all coun- 
tries. On this day FdtibaJui are recited* for 
Muhammad’s soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques poHions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of the Prophet's excel- 
lences are read. 

Thp Wahhabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
bean kept by the early Muslims. 

al-BARA IBN ‘AZIB (ef V' 
v>3^). One of the Companions who 
ao< umpanied Muhammad at the battle of the 
Ditch, and in most of his subsequent engage- 
moots. He assisted in conquer!^ the district 


of Rai, AH. 22, and was with the ^allfah 
<AIi at the battle of the Camel, ah. 86 

al-BARF “The Maker.” 

One of the ninety-nine special names of God. 
It occurs in the Qur’an, Siirah lix. 24 : He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 

BARIQAH (^;W). Refulgence, 

lightning.” A term used by the §ufis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at hi st comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (‘Abdn 'r-Razzaq’s IHchonarg 
of Suf i Terms.) 

BARNABAS, the Gospel of. The 

Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar- 
nabas existed in Arabic, and it is beUeved by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this spurious gospel. 

“ 01 this gosps! the Moriscoes in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there ia in 
the library of Prince Eugene of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appears to be no original foigery of the 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
serve their purpose ; and in particular, 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (St. 
John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7), they have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Pcnclyte, that is, “ the famous or illustrious,” 
by which they pfetend their prophet was 
foretold by name, that being the signilication 
of Muhammad in Arabic ; and this they say 
to justify that passage in the Qur’an (Surah 
6i) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of the same import. 
From these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans quote 
several passages of which there are not the 
least footsteps in the New Testament.” 
(Sale.) 

Alter Mr. Sale had written the extract 
which we have quoted, bo inspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apocry- 
phal go.spel, of which he gives the following 
account : — 

“ The book is a moderate quai'to, in Spanish, 
written in a very legible hand, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un- 
equal length, and foui- hundred and twenty- 
pages ; and is .vaid, in the front, to be trans- 
lated from the Italian by an Aragoniun 
Moslem named Mo^tafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface preii.xed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original MS., who was a Christian 
monk called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Iremeus 
(among others), wherein he speaks against 
St. Paul, alleging for his authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi- 
rous to linn this gospel ; and that Gc^, of his 
mercy, having made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V., one dvy, as they were toga- 
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ther in that Pope’s library, his Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reachin^^ 
down a book to read, the first he laid his 
hand on proved to be the very gospel ho 
wanted ; overjoyed at the discovery, he 
scrupled not to hide his prize in his eleove, 
and on the Pope's awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which be became a convert to 
Muhammadanism. 

This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com- 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the circum- 
stances of the four real gospels are to' be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and » 
some artfully enough, to favour the Mubam- | 
madan system. From the dcsigr of the 
whole, and the frequent interpolation? of I 
stories and passages, wherein Murammad is j 
spoken ol and foretold by name, as the mes- 
senger of Clod, and the great prophet who j 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesns, it 
appears to bo a most bare-faced forgery. One 
particular I observe tber^dn induces roe to 
believe it to have been dressed up by a rene- 1 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in his new 
religion, and not educated as a iMuhammadan 
(unless the fault be imputed to the Spanish, 
or, perhaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler). I mean the giving to 
Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Masifi, i.c. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qui’iin, and is constantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to tbeir own Prophet. The passagevS 
produced from the Italian MS. by M. do la 
Monnove are to be seen in this Sf^anish ver- 
sion almost word for word.” 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in his Barnp- 
ton Lecturer of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, w’hich relate to the supposed cruci- 
fixion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which we insert : — 

“ Judus came near to the people with whom 
Jesus w'as ; and when He heard the noise Ho 
entered 'into the house where the disciples 
slept. And God, seeing the fear and danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrail to carry Him out of the 
world. 

“ And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window w'hich looks towards the 
south. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He wdll remain blessing God, 
in the company of angels, till near the end of 
the world/ (Chapter 216.) 

** And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from which Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech with Jesus. 

“ We believing that it was He, said to him, j 
Master, whom aeekestthou? And he said to I 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselves, 
■iuoe ye do not know Judas Iscariot. j 

** At this lima the soldiery entered : aud { 


seeing Judas so like in eveiy respeet to Jem, 

laid hands upon bim,” Ac. (Chapter 317.) 

“ In which (Chap, 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the traitor. 

“ The soldiers afterwards took Jndas and 
bound him. notvrithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afr iid; for we arc come to make thee King 
of Israel ; and we have bound thee, because 
we know theu hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. 

“ I came to ehow you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him ; and ye have bound me, who am 
your guide. The s oldiers lost their patience, 
hoarirg thi:., and they began to go with him, 
striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerus.ilem,” A* . Ac. f'Chaptei 218.) 

'•They earned hiui to Mount Calvary, 
where they ''xocuted criminals, and crucified 
him, cirippmg him asked tor the greater 
Ignominy Then he did nothing but cry out, 

0 my God, why hast thou forsaken me, that 

1 should die unjustly, when the real male- 
factor hath escaped ? I say in truth that he 
was so like m person, figure, and gesture to 
Jesus, that as many as knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter ; for 
which reason many left, his doctrine, believing 
th.at it bad been false ; as He had said that 
He should not die till the end of the world. 

But those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under- 
stood to be Jesus : not recolTecting what He 
bad told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death, weep- 
ing continually. And by means of Jdseph 
Abarimatheas (sic), they obtained from the 
president the body of Judas. And they took 
him down from the cross, burying him 
with much lamentation in the new sepulchre 
of Joseph ; having wrapped him up in linen 
and precious ointments.” (Chapter 219.) 

** They all returned, each man to his 
house: and he who wnteth, with James and 
John, went with the mother of Jesus to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and hid it ; spreading a 
report that He (t.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence sprung great confusion among 
the people. 

** And the High Priest commanded, under 
ain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
im ; and on this account raised a great per- 
secution, banishing some, tormenting othere, 
and even stoning some to death : because it 
was not in the power of anyone to be silent 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen agaiiu And 
he that writetb desired the mother of Jesns 
to leave off her lamentation. And Mary 
said, Let us go to JerusaUtDi to see if it ie 
truth. If I see Him 1 shall die content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“The Virgin returned to JerusaloTu with 
him tliat writetb, and James aud John, the 
same day that the decree of the High Piieet 
came out. 

And as she feared God, though she knew 
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the eomwend wm unjust, the entreuted those 
who talked with her not to spesk of her'Son. 
Who can say, how we were then affected? 
Gh>d, who knows the heart of man, knows 
Uut between the grief for the death of Judas, 
whom we understood to be Jesus, and the 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired. And the angels who were the 
gimrdians of Alary went up to hearen the 
third day, and told Jesus what was passing. 
And He, mored with compassion ior His 
mother, entreated of Ood that He might be 
seen by His disciples. And the Compas- 
sionate Ood ordered His four farourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days ; that they and they 
only might see Him, who believed in His doc* 
trine. Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, into the bouse of His mother, where 
were the two sisters, Martha and Mary, and 
Lsksarus, and he that writeth, and John and 
James, and Peter. And when they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the earth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying. 
Fear not, for I am your Master. Lsment not 
henceforth, for I am alive. They were asto* 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, .why, if God gave Thee power to raise 
up the dead, did He consent that Thou 
shouldest die, with ^o much reproach and 
shame to Thy relations and friends, and so 
much hurt to Thy doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother. Believe me. for I tell thee the truth, 
1 have not been dead ; for Ood has reserved 
Me for the end of the world. In saying this 
He desired the angels to manifest themselves, 
and to tell how He had passed through every- 
thing. At the instant they appeared like four 
suns ; and all present prostrated themselves 
on the ground,. overCnme by (he presence of 
th» an^t. And Jesur gave to all of them 
somethli^ to cover themselves .vrith, that they 
might oe able to bear the angels speak. 

** And Jesus said to His mother. Those are 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows Hit 
secrets ; Michael fights with His enemies ; 
Asraiiel will cite all to judgment ; and Asrael 
receives the souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by the command of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
wished to bring on Jesus. And he that 
writeth said. Is it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
in the world ? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

** And he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being so compassionate, 
could afBiot us so much, in giving us to 
understand that Thou wast be that suffered, 
for we have been very near dying ? And 
Thou being a prophet, why did He suffer 
Thee to fall under disgrace, by (appsrently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two 
robbers? Jesus answered. Believe Me, Bar- 
nabas, let the fault be ever so small God 
ohastiseth it with much punishment And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 


with a Utile earthly love, Ood ehaetieed that 
love by this grief ; that He might not chastise 
it in the other world. And thougli I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devilk might not mock Me on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in this world. 

** And this mocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God (i.e. Muhammad) shall 
come, who ahall undecsive all believers. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, 0 Ood ! and 
to Thee only belongetb the honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever.’* (Chapter 221.) 

**Aiid then He said, Barnabas, that thou 
by all means write my gospel, relating eveiy- 
thing which has happened in the world con- 
cerning Me; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful may be undeceived, 
knowing the truth. He that writeth said, 
Master, I will do it as Thou commaudest me, 
God willing : but 1 did not see all that hap- 
pened with Judas. Jesus answered, Here 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

** And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nieo- 
demus, and Joseph Abarimatheas (stc), and 
some of the seventy-two disciples. When they 
were come, they did eat with Him ; and on 
the third day He commanded them all to go to 
the mount of Olives with His mother : because 
He was to return to besven. All the apostles 
and disciples went, except twenty-five of the 
seventy -two, who had fled to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while they 
were all in prayer, Jesus came with many 
angels (blessing God), with so much bright- 
ness that they all bent their faces to the 

? round. And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
ear not your Master, who comes to take 
leave of you ; and to reqommcnd you to Ood 
our Lord, by the mercies received from His 
bounty ; and be He with you I 

** And upon this He disappeared with 
the angels : all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which he left us.** 
(Chapter 222). 

AL>BABR(ye3^). One of the ninety* 

nine special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means pious,** or ** good.** As 
applied to God, it means “ The Beneficent 
Cfiae.** 

BAETEE. [bai‘.] 

BABZASB (1) A thing 

that intervenes between any two things; a 
bar ; pn obstruction ; or a tUrg that tUMas a 
aeparation between two things. In which 
sense it is used in the Qu*rin in two plaoee. 
SOrah xxv. 55> ** He hath put an interspace 
between them (t.s. the two seas), and s barrier 
which it is forbidden them to pass.** Sflrah 
It. 20, ** Yet between them (the two seas) is a 
harrier.'^ 

(2) The interval between the present life 
and that which is to come. See QurVUit 
Surah xxiii. 99, ** And say, My Lord, 1 seek 
refuge with Thee from the incitings of the 
devils, and 1 seek refuge with Thee from their 
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presene#. Until when death oomes to any 
one of them, he says, My Lord! tend xno 
hack (to life), if haply 1 may do right in that 
which I have left. Not so ! A mere word that 
he speaks ! But behind them there is hartakk 
(a bar), until the day when they shall be 
raised. And when the tmhapet shall He 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, cor ^hall they beg of each 
other then.*' Upon this verse the commentator 
Baizkwi says : “ Barzakh is an interrening^state 
(Ad’iV, ‘ a barrier *) between death and the Day 
of Judgment, and whoever dies entt rs it.*’ The 
commentator Husain remarks : ** Barzakh is 
a partition (mdni*^) between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namely, the grave in which 
they will remain until the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalalain speak of it as a 
or intervening state between death 
and judgment. ‘Abdu*r-Razza i in his IJic- 
tionoTff of Technical Term* of the Suf\$ 
(Sprenger’s Edition), gives a similar de^ni- 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writers in at least two senses, some using it for 
the place of the dead, the grave, and others 
for the state of departed souls between death 
and judgment. 

The condition of believers in the grave is heid 
to bo one of undistorbed rest, but that of unbe> 
Uover* one of torment ; for Muhammad is 
roiatod to have said, ** There are appointed 
for the grave of the unbeliever ninety-nine 
serpents to bite him until the D$y of Resur- 
rection.” (Afizhkatf i. c, 6, p. 12.) The word 
seems generally to be used in the sense of 
Hades, for every person who dies is said to 
enter a/- Barzal^. 

BA‘8 (o^). LU. “ Raiiing.*’ (1) 

The Day of Resurreotion. (2) The office of 
a messenger or prophet. 

BASE MOmEY. The sale of one 

pure diriiam and two bate ones in eichange for 
two pure dirhams and one base one is lawful. 
By two base onos ( ffhalafain), are to be 
uj^eretood such as pass amongst merchants 
but are f'ajected at the public treasury. 
(ffiddyah, voL ii. 560.) 

al-BA^lR (^). One of the 

ninety-nine speoiiu names of Ood. It fre- 
quently oocnrs in the Qur*in, and means 
** The All-seeing One.” 

BASIRAH(I^). LU, “Penetra- 

tion.” The sight of the heart as disting^hed 
from the sight of the eye (Ba^drah or Ba$arf 
A term used by theologians to express that 
enlightenment of the heart ** whereby the 
spiritual man can understand spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
can see objects with the sight of the eye.” 
The word occurs twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
xii. 108, '* This is my way ; I cry unto God, 
resting on cfear evidence;** Surah Izxv. 14, 
^ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 

al-BASIT One of the 

ninety-nine special hamee of God. It means 


**He who spreads, or stretches out,” and 
occurs in the Qur’an, Sdrah xiii. 15. As 
applied to God, it means, He who dispenses 
riches,” do. 

BASTARD (Uyi waladu ^u-zind). 

An illegitimate child has, according to Mn- 
hammiAdan law, no legal father, and conae- 
quently the law does not allow the father to 
interfere with bis illegitimate child, even for 
the purpoaes of education. He cannot inherit 
the property of bis father, but he ia acknow- 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillie’s p. 432). The evidence of a 

bastard is valid, hccause he is innocent with 
reaped to the immorality of his parents ; but 
the Imam Malik maintains that his testimony 
is not to bo accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom, (lliddyah^ vol. ii. 692.) 

BATHING. The Arabic term for 
ordinary batbinff is f J-.^) gkail, and 
that for the religious pv'.ridcation of the whole 
body ff/tue/. In all large mosques, and in most 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun- 
tries, there are bathing-rooms erected, both 
tor the ordinary purposes of bathing and 
for the religions puridcation. An account 
of the legal purification will be found in the 
article chubl. Although purifications and 
bathing form so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanliness does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generally m this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindu 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
observed in bathing, and the clothes from the 
waist downwards should not be taken off at 
such times. (Mishidt^ u. o. iv.) 

BATIL (JLVt). That which ia falae 

in doctrine. 

avBATIN (1) One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
**that which is hidden or concealed,” “The 
Hidden One,” or “ He that /knows hidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology 
for that wUeb is hidden in its meaning, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident. 

BATOL (J>u). Lit. “ A ahoot or 

offset of a palm-tree put off from its mother 
tree ; ” “ a virgin " (as cut off or withheld from 
men). Tbs term al-Batul is applied tc 
F&timah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
she was separated from the other women of 
her age by her excellences. Heb. 

Bethiaik, 

BA‘(T8 A Sjriac word, 

wnija prajer*'), 

which, In the dictionary al-Q/intui^ ia said to 
moan the Ohristian Easter ; and also prayers 
for rain, or the letizqd of the Chnstians. 
(^Majntu *l-Bihdry p. lOl.) 

BAZAQ or BlZIQ A pro- 

hibited liquor. The juice of the grape boUed 
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until a quantity Iasi than two^thirds aTapo* 
ratas. 

BEARD. Arabic lihyah or 

za(^an. The beard is regarded 

by Mnalime an the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet ia related to have 
said, “Do the oppoaite of the polylheiete and 
let your beard grow long." (MiHhkdt^ xi. iv.) 
And the growing of a beard ie said to be 
Fitrah, or one of those customs which have 
been observed by every Prophet. [rmaiLj 

BEAUTY, Female. “ The znaideD, 

whoso lovolinees inapiree the moat impas- 
aioned expreasion in Arabic poetry ajid prose, 
is celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the oane among plants, and is elegant as 
the twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colour of her hair, which (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just em« 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
descends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the centre of each cheek ; 
and a mole is considered an additional chaim. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extrava- 
gant in their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, which, according to its place, is com- 
parod to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the suriaoe of a ruby. 
The eyes of the Arab beauty are intensely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond ; they are full of brilliancy ; but this 
is softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, which is full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kuld ; for tbia 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what the Arabs 
term natural kuhi The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivorr ; the nose straight, the mouth small ; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
** like pearls set in coral." The forms of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates ; 
the vyaist is slender ; the hips are wide and 
Ifurgo ; the feet and hands amall ; the fingers 
tapering, and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by the leaves 
of Atnnd. 

The following is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty, given by an unknown 
afithor, quoted by Al-Ish4qi : — 

“ Four things in a woman should be hlack : 
the hair of the head, the eye- brows, the eye- 
lashes, and the dark part of the eyes ; four 
tsAtfe : the complexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs ; four rtd : 
the tongue, the lips, the middle of the oheeks, 
and the gums ; four round : the head, the 
neck, the fore-arms, and the ankles ; four 
tong : the back, the fingers, the arms, and the 
four undo : the forehead, the eyes, the 
bqsom, and the hips ; tonrjine : the eye-browa, 
the Boee, the Ups, and the fingers ; four <AtcA; 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees ; four sinatt : 
the ears, the brenati,the hands, and the feet.** 
(Lene’s Arabian Nightt^ vol. i. p. S6.) 
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BBG^GING^. It ia not lawful for 
any person possessing sufficient food for a 
day and night to beg (Durru p. 

108), and it is related that the Prophet said : 
“ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
with which a man wounds his own face." “ It 
is better for a man to take a rope and bring 
in a bundle of sticks to sell than to beg." 
“ A man who oontinnes to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
his face " Book vi. chap, v.) 

BEINGS. According to Mahajii* 

madan belief, there are three different species 
of created intelligent beings : (1) Angels 
{Malaikah\ who are said to be created of 
light ; (2) Oem'i (Jihn), who are created of 
fire ; (3) Mankind (/nsdn), created of earth. 
These intelligent beings, are called 7- 

*Uqul, or “Rational beings," whilst uuintelU- 
gent beings " are called Ghair 7-‘ Ugul. 
Hayawani-Ndtiq is also a term used for 
rational baix^s (who can speadc)^ and 
Hayaivdni-^Ajam tor all irrational creatures. 
[jinn.] 

BELIEVERS. The terms used 

for believers are — Afu’niin, pi. Mu*minikn ; and 
Muslim^ pi. Mtulimun. The difference ex- 
pressed in these two words is explained in tha 
Traditions, in a Hadii given in the of 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mu*min is one who has twdn, or “ faith 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, His 
angels, His inspired books, His prophets, the 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil ; and that a Muslim is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives zakdtf 
or “ legal alms," and fasts in the month of 
Ramadan, and makes' a pilgrimage to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the beUever are 
as follows (see iSvraru 7-JBaqaraA, Sfirah ii. 

76): — 

*<They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, thqy ehall be the inmatee 
of Paradise, — ^therein to abide for ever." 

Surat ^n-Nied , Sfirah iv. 60 ; — 

** Those who have beUeved, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens *Deatb wUoh the rivers flow — therein 
to abide eternally ; therein shall thsy have 
wives of stainless purity : and we will bring 
them into shadowing ahjuiea." 

Suratu U-A*rdft Sfirah vli. 40: — 

** Those who have believed and dohe the 
things which are right, (we will lay on no one 
A burden beyond hie power)— theee ehall be 
inmatee of Paradise : for ever shall they abide 
therein ; 

** And will we remove whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms ; rivers shall roU at their feet ; 
and they shall say, < Praiee he to Ood whe 
hath guided us hither 1 We had not been 
guided had not God guided us t Of a surely 
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tho Apostlei of our Lord oame to m with 
truth.* And & roico Bhall cry to them, * Thi»t 
is Paradise, of Ttbich. as the meed of your 
works, ye are made heirs,’ 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, “ Now hare we found 
what' our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
ye too found what your Lord promisod you to 
be true?* And they shall answer, ‘Ye?.’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim bot'veen them : 
* The curse of God be upon the evil doei 
“Who turn men aside from th.^ 'vay of 
God, and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not in the life to come I ’ 

“ And between them eball be u partition •. 
and on the wali al-A raf, shall be men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and tjjoy shall 
cry to the inmates of Paradise, ‘ Peace he on 
yon r* but, they shall not yet eutei d, ?»5tho’igh 
they lonj; to do so. 

“And when their eyes are *^urned towards 
the inmates of the Fire, thoy shall suy, *0 
onr Lord! place us not with the off^mding 
people.’ 

“ And they who are upon ai-A‘raf shall cry 
to those whom they shall know by thoir 
tokens, ‘ Yoaramaasmgs and your pride have 
availed you nothing. 

“ ‘ Are these they on whom ye ewaro God 
would not bestow mercy ? Enter yo into 
Paradise ! where no fear shall be upon you, 
neither shall ye put to grief.' 

“ And the inmates of the fire shoU cry to 
the inmates of Paradise : ‘ Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments Ood hath given 
you?* They shall they, ‘Truly Ood hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers.” 

For a further descriptions cf the Muham- 
madan future Slate the reader is referred to 
the article i>arau 18£, which deals more 
directly with the sensual character of the 
heaven supposed to be in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is a description of the 
believer which is given in the Qur’an, iSurotu 
U^Mumtnin^ the xiuird Surah, v. 1 : — 

“ Happy now the Believers, 

Who humble themselves in their prayer, 
And who keep aloof from vain words, 

And who are doers of alms-deede (aoAdt), 
And who restrain their appetites, 

(Bare with their wives, or the slaves whom 
their right hands possess ; for in that cast 
they shall be free from blame : 

Bat they whose desires reach farther than 
this are transgressors ;) 

And who tend well their trusts and their 
covenants, 

And who keep them strictly to their 
prayers : 

These shall be the heritors, who shall in- 
herit Paradise, to abide therein for ever.” 

BELLS, [naqus.] 

BENEFICE. [wAQF.] 
BENEFICENCE (Arabic ^U- 

taimHah) is commended by Muhammad as 
one the evidences of faith. (^Mishkdt, Book 
L 0 . i. part 8.) 


Amr ibn ‘Abaratah relates ; “ 1 cams te 
the Prophet and said, ‘ O Prophet, what is 
Isism ? ’ And be said, ‘ It is purity of speech 
-nd hospitality.’ I then said, ‘ And what is 
faith?' And he said, ‘ Patisnee and btne- 
/iVenrr.” 
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BENJAMIN. Hob. Arabic 

Binydmin. The youngest 
of the children of Jacob. He is not mec- 
tionod by name iii the Qnr'an, but he is 
referred to in Surah xii. 6i), “ And when they 
entered 'ii unto Joseph, he took his brother 
(/ €. Benjamin) to stay with him. He said 
Verily I am thy brother, then take nit that 
ill whirh their have been doing. And wbon 
bo had .lipped ibem v jth their equipment, 
bo placed the drinking-cup in his brother’s 
p.ick,” tie. [JOPEPL' ] 


BEQUESTS. Arabic was’iyah, 

pi- Mvijdyf/ A bequest or will can bo made 
vorhaUy, although it is hold to be hotter to 
ex(?tuto it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are i.ec<'K8ary lo establish either a verbal 
b*^ juo.st or a written will. A bequest m favour 
of a stranger lo the amount of one-thud of 
the whole property, is valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
make a bequest in favour of another from 
whom he has received a mortal wound, it is 
not valid, and if a legatee slay bis testator the 
bequest in hie favour is void. A bequest 
made to part of the heir.s is not valid nnlesa 
the other heirs give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unba- 
liever, or of an unbeliever In favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. IS a person be involved in 
debt, legacies bequeathed by him are not 
lawful. A bequest in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the foetus happen to 
be less than six months old at the time of the 
making of the will. 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove it, it ia 
generally held not to be a retractation of it. 11 
a person on his death • bed emaooipate a slave, 
it takes effect after hia death. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrima^ in* 
oumbent on him be performed on hie behalf 
after his death,” his heirs must depute a 
person for the purpose, and eupply him with 
the necessary expentea. (Hamilton^ Hidayak^ 
Tol. iv. 466.) 


BESTIALITY is said bj Muslim 

jurists to be the reeult of the moit vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of eenti- 
ment. But if a man commit it, he doet not 
incur the ^uddr or stated punishment, as the 
act is not considered to have the properties 
of whoredom ; the offender is to be punishSd 
by a discretionary correction (Tcjir). Ac- 
cording to Muslim law, the beMt should he 
killed, and if it be of an eathble tpaoies, it 
should be burnt, (ffiddyak^ voL ii. 27.) 
Obt, Aoeordiog to the Mosaic code, a moa 
guilty of thib crime was surely ie he put to 
death. (£x. xvtu. 19.) 
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BETROTHAL, [khitbah.] 

BrAH A Chriiitian church. 

Tha word occurs in a tradition in the Mhhkat 
(iv. c. Tii. 2), and is translated by ‘Abdu 1- 
Haqq “ KalUah.*' [chcboh.] 

BID* AH A novelty or in- 

novation in religion ; heresy ; schism. 

BIER. Arabic fjW jindzah and 
jandzah. The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In most 
Muhammadan countries the ordinary charpo^^ 
or “ bedstead,'* is used for the bier, which, m 
the case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[buriul.] 

BIHISHT The Persian 

word for the celestial regions, [parjudisb, 
JJlNNAH, firdaus.] 

BILlDU ’L-ISLAM Sk,)-. 

“ The countries of Islam.** A term need in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. It 
is synonymous with the term Daru ’l-Islam. 
[najiu ’l-islam.] 

BILAL (J^). The first Mu*az^n 

or caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyssinian slave who had been 
ransomed by Abii Bakr. He was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Mohammad honoured and distii^uished 
him as the ** first fruits of Abyssinia.** He 
survived the Prophet. 

BILQiS {u-<A)- The Qaeen of 
Saba*, who visited Solomon and became one 
of his queens. An account of her, as it is 
given in the Qur’in, vtill be found in the 
story of King Solomon, [solomow.] 

BINT LAB0N (c,.! « The 

daughter of a milk-giver.** A female camel 
two years old ; so called because the mother 
is then suckling another foal The proper 
age for a camel given in zakat^ or legal 
alms,*’ for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty- five. 

BINT MAKEA? «-A|). 

**The daughter of a pregnant.** A female 
camel passed one year ; so called becauae 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper age for a camel given in zakdt, or 
** alms," for camels from twenty-five in number 
up to thirty-five. 

BIOGRAPHERS OP MUHAM- 
MAD. Although the Qur’an may be said to 
be the key-stone to the biography of Muham- 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro- 
phet. The Traditions, or A/tddi^f form the 
chief material for all biographical histories. 
[tradition.] The first who attempted to 
compile an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was az-Zuhri, who died 
A.u. 124, and whose work, no longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibn Khallikan. The earliest 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
are — Ibn lah&q* a.H 161 ; Al-Wiqidi, a.ii. 


SOT; Ibn Hishim, A.H. 218; Al-BaU|iri 
('history), am. 258; Af-Tabari^ A.K. 310. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the most 
noted are those by Ibnn 1- Asir, A.H. 630, and 
l8ma*il Abu *l-flda*, a.¥L 732. Abu ’l-fidi’s 
work was translated into Latin by John 
Gagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, A-D. 
1728, and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergymen at Duffns in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at Elgin. The 
first life of Muhammad pubushed in English 
is that by Dean Prideanx, which first ap- 
peared in 1728, and afterwa^s passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabad, India, a.d. 1851 ; but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of Lis work 
in German, at Berlin, 18C9. The only com- 
plete life of Muhammad in English which has 
any pretension to original research, is the 
well-known Lt/e of Mahomet ^ by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., London, 
1868-61 ; Second Edition, one vol., London, 
1877). 

BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called •U-l amcCu 
*r-Tijdl {lit. “ The Names of Men**). The most 
celebrated of these is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Ibn Khallikan. which has always been 
considered a work of the highest importance 
for the civil and literary histdry of the Mu- 
l^ammadan people. Ibn ^allikan died a.b. 
681 (a.d. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mae- 
Guckin De Slane (Paris, 1843). 

BIRDS. It is commonly believed 

by the Muhammadans that all kinds of birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by which they communicate their thoughts to 
each other, and in the Qur’an (Sfirah xxvii. 
16) it is stated that King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 

BI’S ZAMZAM y!i). The 

well of Zamzam. [zam-xam.] 

BI’R MA‘UNAH A), The 

well of Ma*finab. A oelehratea spot four 
marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhammad’s followers were slain by the 
Band * Amir and Banfi Snlaim. He professed 
to have received a special message from 
heaven regarding these martyrs, which runs 
thus : — ** Acquaint onr people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with ns, 
and we are well pleased with Him.** It is a 
remarkable verse, as having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the Qur’an. (Muir’s JU/e of Mahomet, vol. 
iii. p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of. According 

to the Imim Abu Hanifah, if a manned woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, her 
claim is not to be valid unless the birth of 
of the child is attested by the testimony of 
<me woman. But in the case of a faihar, inat- 
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much ftt the claim of parental ii a mattar 
which relataa purely to himself, his testimony 
alone is to be accepted. 

The testimony of the midwife alone is sof" 
flcient with respect to births bat with regard 
to partntagt, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
hosbandL 

If the woman be in her *i<fdaA [‘iddah] 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of Che 
midwife is not snfflcient with r«ispect to birth, 
but the OTidonce of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton’s 
Hidayah^ voL iii. p. 1A4.) 

It is also ruled that it is not lawful for a 
person to give evidence to anything which he 
has not seen, except ip the cases of birth, 
dmtht and tmarriage. (Vol. ii. 676.) 

BISHAKAH [bushba.j 

BI-8HAR‘ (2/. o»)- ‘ With- 

out the law.” A term applied to those 
mystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qur’in. Antinomiami. [surr.] 

BISMn.LlH f^). Ut « In 

the name of God,” An ejaculation frequenii^ 
used at the commencement of any under 
taking. There are two fonns of ihe Bis- 
millah : — 

1. Bi-^smi Hldhi W-rahmoM V-raAiwj, i.c. 
“In the name of God, the CompaR donate, the 
MercifaL” This is used at the commencement 
of meals, putting on now clothes, beginning 
any new work, and at the commencement of 
books. It occurs at the head of every chapter 
or'sdrah in the Qur an, with the exception of 
the ixth (i.e. the Snratu H- Bard'ah). 

2. Bi~*imi HIdhi Hldhi 'l‘akbai\ i.e. “In the 
name of God, God the Most Groat.’' Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the com- 
mencement of a battle, dc., the attrinute of 
mercy being omitted on such occasions. 

The formula Bi-'smt Hldhi 'r-rahmdm ’r- 
rahim is of Jewish oiigin. It was in the first 
instance taught to the Qui'aish by Unmiyah 
of Tk’if, the poet, who was a contemporary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petrsea and Syria, had made himself 
acquainted with the sacred books and doc- 
trines of Jews and Christians. (Kifdbu 7- 
Aghdnii 16, Delhi ; quoted by Bod well) 

BI9A‘AH (isUj). A share in a 
mercantile adventure. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 

BLACK STONE, [al-hajaetj 'i.. 

▲•WAD.] 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic jhi kufr. 

Lit. “ to hide ” (the tmth). It inclndes a denial 
of any of the esaential principles of Isl^. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen- 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 

[AroexAST.] 

BLEEDING. Arabic Ai>d- 

•loA The two great cures recommended by 
Muhammad were blood-letting and drinking 
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honey ; end he ta^ht that it wee imluoky to 
be bled on a Friday, Saturday, or Son^y, 
the most lucky day being Tnesday, and the 
j most Inoky date the seventeenth of the 
month (Mitkkdtj xxi. o. 1.) 

BLIND, The.' Arabic A^tnd, pi. 

*Utnycin. It is not incumbent upon a bUpd 
man to engage in Jibkd, or a religious war. 
And, according to the Imkm Abh Banifab, the 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Im&m Zufar maintains that sueb 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevaih. Sales and purohasee 
made by a biina person are lawful (Hamil' 
ton’s Bliddjfoht voL ii., pp. 141, 402, 6^.) 

BL03D. The sale of blood is 

unlawfoL (Hamilton’s Hiday^ik^ vol. ii 
u. 426.) 

BLOOD, The A yeiiger of. [<4Isas.] 
BLOOD, Issue of. [istihasab.] 
BOASTlrJG. Arabic mu/d- 

^arah. Muhammad is related to have said, 
“I swear by God, a tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers; for they are 
noiniug more than coals from hell- fire (i.a 
they wore idolaters) ; and if you do not leave 
off boasting, verily you will be more hateful 
m the sight of God than a black-beetle. Man- 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the earth.” {Miihkdty xxii. c. 13.) 

B00K3 OF MOSES, [taubm.] 
BOOKS, SteftlinR. The hand of B 

thief is not to be cut off for stealing a book, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats, 
because the object of the theft can only be the 
contents of the book, and not the book itself. 
But yet, It is to be observed, the band is 
to be cut off for stealing “ an account book,” 
because in thin case it is evident that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper and material of which 
the book is made. (Hamilton’s Hiddyak, voL 
ii. 92.) 

BOOTS, [shoes.] 

BREACH OF TRUST. Arabic 
khiydnah. The punishment of 
amputation of ihe hand is not infiicted for a 
breach ol trust. And if a guest steal the pro- 
perty of his host « hilst he is staying in his 
house, the hand is not cut off. Broach of 
trust in Muslim law being a less offence than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of trust is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton’s Hxddyah, vol. ii. pp. 93-102.) 

BRIBERY (Arabic SyA; ri$hvHih) 

in not mentioned in the Qur’an. In the Fatdmn» 

[ ^A/amgiri it is stated that presents to magii- 
trates are of various kinds ; for example, if a 
present bo made in order to establish a friend- 
ship, it is lawful; bat if it be given to influence 
the decision of the judge in the donor’s 
favour, it is unlawful It is also said, if a 
present be made to a judge from a eenee of 
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foar, it is kwfnl to giro it, but nnlawfnl to 
accept it. (HamiHoa’a Hidiyah^ toL lii 

p. 882 .) 

BU‘A5> Battle of. Arabic 

Harb Bu^dfs. A battle lought between Ine 
Bauu Khazraj and Banu Aus, about sixr 
years before the flight of Muhammad from 

Makkah. 

BUHTAN a false accu- 

sation; calumnj. 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’in : — 

Surah ir. 112 : Whoso commits a fault or 
sin, and throws it upon one who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (buhtdn) and mani- 
fests in.” 

Surah xxiT. 16 : “ And why did ye not say 
when ye heard it, ‘ It is not for us to speak of 
this’? Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
mighty calumny {buhtdn)" [backbitino.] 

BUKA (•^). Heb. nDH ^ tuept. 

Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode- 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham- 
mad, who is related to hav^ said, “W’haTever 
is from the eyes teaia^, and whatever is 
/rom the heail (i>. sonow), are from God ; 
but what IS from the hands and ioitgue is 
from the devil keep yourselves, O women, 
from wailing, which is the noise of the devil” 
{MiMdt^ V. c. vij.) The custom of wailiug at 
the tombs of the dea4 ie, however, common in 
all Muhhmiaaclait countries. (See Arabian 
Lane’s Modern Eggptianuy Shaw’o 
Travdti in Barbarg.) [ntBJUL.J 

AL-BUimlEl A Bbort 

title given to the well anovn collection cl 
Sunni traditions by Abu 'Abdu’ilah Muham- 
mad jbn lhma‘il ibn ll>iahim iln al-Mughirah 
ai-JuMi al-Bukbai i. who was t'orrt at Bukhaza^ 
A.U. iy4 (a d. BiO), and died at the village ci 
KhartaPAT near Samarqsnd, a.ii. Ibb (a.i>. 
870). His compilation comprises upwards of 
7,000 tiaditions of the acts and sayings of the 
Prophet, selected from a inass of 600,000. llis 
book 18 called the i^hih of al- Bu^drty and 
is said to have bean the result of sixteen 
years labour. It is suid that ho was su 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a prostration m worship 
before the Almignty before he recorded each 
tradition. 

BUIOJTU NA§§AR 

“Nebuchadnezzar." It is thought by Jalalu 
'd-diu that there is a reference to his aimy 
taking Jerusalem in the Qui’an, Siirah xvii. 8, 
“ And when the threat lor the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
harm your facts, and tc enter the temple as 
they entered it the first timo." The author 
of the Qdrnus says that Bukht is “ son," and 
Nu^ffaty “ an idol," i.e. “ the son of Na^isar/’ 

BCLAS (trJ;»). “ Despair.” Tbe 

name of one of the chambers of bell, where 
the proud will drink of tbe yellow water of 
the infernal regions. (MisAkdty xxii. c. 20.) 


SimiAL 

BUBAQ (jV)- “The bright 

one.** The animal upon which Mnfaammad is 
said to have performed the nocturnal journey 
called Mi^raj. He was a white atiimal, be- 
tween the size of a mule and an ass, having 
two wings. {Majma^u H^Bthdry p. 89.) Mu- 
hammad’s conception of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike tbe Assyrian gryphon, of which 
Mr. Layard gives a sketch. [itfEAJ.] 



TUB ASBTTUAii OETTHOK (Layard il 469). 

BURGLARY is punished as an 

ordinary theft, namely by tbe amputation of 
the hand, hut it is one of the niceties of Mu- 
hammadan law, according to the code, 

that if a thief break tbrough the wall of tbe 
bouse, and enter therein, and take the pro- 
perty, and deliver it to an accomplice standing 
at the entrance of Iho breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of the 
parties, b<icautJO the thief who entered the 
house did not carry out the property. 

{Uiddgahy vol ii. 108.) 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD (SjW 

Jindzah or Jandzalt), The term Januzah is used 
both for the bier and for the Muhetnmadan 
funers! Bcrvice. Tho luiial seiviccis founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and vanes 
but hltlo ill different countrieB, allh(jugh tbe 
ceremonioB connected with the funeral proces- 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of the 
dtM'eased precede the corpse, whilst tlie female 
moamers follow behind. In India and Afghan- 
istan, women do not xumally attend funerals, 
and tho inendu and relatives of the deceased 
walk behind the bier. There is a tradition 
amongst eeme Muhammadans that no one 
should precede the corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral proccbsions in Afghanistan 
are usually very simple in their arrange* 
ments, and are said to bo more in accordance 
with the practice of tho Prophet, than 
those of E;iypt and Turkey. It is considered 
a very meritorious act to carry the bier, and 
four from among tbe near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, carry 
it on their shoulders. Unlike our Christian 
custom of walking slowly to the grave, the 
Muhammadans cany their dead quickly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, that it is good to carry 
the d^ad quickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happineaai 
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&oA If 1m A bad man, it is well to pttl 
wieksdoMi awaj from one’s shoulders. Kn- 
nereis should elwejs be attended on foot ; for 
it is said that Mnl^ammsd on one occasion 
rebnked his |>eople for following .on horso> 
back. •* Hare yon no shame ? ” said be, 

** since God’s angels go on foot, and yon go npon 
the backs of qnadrapeds ? ” It is a highly 
meritorions act to attend a funeral, whether 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, howerer, two traditiont which 
appear to mark a ohangs ot feeling on the 
part of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
Jews and Christians. “ A bier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up , aiid it was ssid to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jew. ‘ It is 
the holder of a soul,’ he replied, ‘ from which 
we should take waming and fear.’” Thia 
rule is said to have been abrogated, for, “ on one 
one occasion the Prophet sitting c j the roaJ 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be hi|i^her th^n 
bis bead, and he therefore stood up.” 
kdt, V. c. V.) Notwitbstao<ling these cun> 
tradictory traditiona, ws believe that in sll 
countries Muhammadans arc wont to pay great 
respect to the fonerals of both Jews and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral sor«.ice is not. 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred an oIBk:*' : but either in 
a xposque, or in some open space nesr the 
dwelling of the deceased person jr the grave- 
yard. The owner of the corpse, i.«. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service ; but it is usually ssid by 
the family Imam, or the Qizi. 

The following is the order of the service: — 
Borne one present calls out, — 

“ Here begin the prayers for the dead.” 
Then those present arrange themselves in 
three, five, or seven rows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qibluh wards (i>. towards 
Makkah) The Jmkzn stands in front of the 
fanks opposite the head (the Shi'alis stand 
opposite the loins of a man) of tho corpse, if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the Qi’yam, or standing position, the Imam 
recites the Niyah. 

I purpose to perform prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takbirs.** 
Then placing his hands to tho lobes of his 
owe, he says the fii-st Takhir. 

“ God is great I ” 

Then folding hie hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below the navel, he 
recites tbo Subhan : — 

Holiness t o Thee, 0 God, 

And to Thee be praise. 

Great is Thy Name. 

Great is Thy Oreatnoes. 

Great is Thy Praise. 

There is no deity but Thee.** 

Then follows the second Takh\r : — 

God is great t ” 

Then the Durnd .* — 

** 0 God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
upon bit deecendutta, ao Thou didst beetots 
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mercy, and peace, and bleating, and eompas- 
sion, and gMt kindness upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

** Thou art praised, and Thou art great 1 

“0 God, bless Muhammad and his de- 
scendants, as Thou didst bless and didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra- 
ham and upon bis descendants.” 

Then follows the third Takhir : — 

“ God is great I ” 

After which the following prayer (Du*d) is 
recited : — 

** 0 God, forgive our living and onr dead 
and those of ua who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men and our women. 0 
God, those whom Thon dost keep alive 
amongst ns, keep alive in .Tslam, and those 
whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Ff tb.” 

Then folic ws the fourth Takhtr : — 

“ Go: is great I ” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says : — 

“ Peace and mer*. y be to Thee.” 

Turning the head round to tho left, he 
says ' — 

* Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

The Takhir is recited by the Imftm aloud, 
but tho Suhhan, the Salam^ the Durud^ and 
the i>u‘d, are recited by the Imftm and the 
pecmlo in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on tbe 
gi-ound, .and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased’s soul, and after- 
wards addressing the relatives they say, ** It 
is tbe decree of God.” To which the chief 
mourner replies, ** I am pleased with the will 
of God.” Ho then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, “ There is permis- 
sion to depart.” 

Those who wish to return to theii houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
the grave. The coipse is then placed on ita 
back in tbe grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, tbe face being turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
the corpse in the grave repeat the following 
sentence :** We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro- 
phet.” 

Tbe bands of the shroud haring been 
loosed, the recess, which is called tbe /dAd, is 
closed in with unbumt bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth. [o«avk.] In some 
countries it is usual to recite verse 67 of tbs 
xxth Surah of tbo Qur’an as the clods cf 
earth are thrown into tho grave; but this 
practice is objected to by the WahhAbis, and 
by many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows : — 

** From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created yon, and unto it will Wo retnm you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time.” 

Aiter the burial, the people offer a futihak 
(i.s. the first chapter of the in the 

name of the deceased, and again when thqy 
have proceeded about forty paces from the 
grave they offer another fatikah ; for at thia 
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jnnetiire, it is said, tbs two aagsls Himkir 
and Nakfr examine the deceased as to his 
faith. [ppifisHMEifTS OP THE GKAVE.] After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli- 
gious mendicants as a propitiatory offering to 
God, in the name of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should be to the height of a man's chest, if for 
a man, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the Idhid or tahd. The dead are seldom 
interred in coffins, although they are not pro- 
hibited. 

To build tombs with stones or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur'an upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis ; but large stone 
and brick tombs are common to all Mnham- 
madan countries, and very frequently they 
bear inscriptions. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the glare, 
and to recite selections from the Qnr'&n. 
Those who can afford to pay Manlavis, 
employ these learned men to lecite the whole 
of the Qur'ftn at the graves of their deceased 
relatives ; and, the Qur’an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at once. During the days 
of mourning the relatives abstain from vrear- 
ing any article of dress of a bright colour, 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 

A funeral procession in Egypt is graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Lane in his Modem 
Ji^gyptiauM. We give the account as it con- 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions j 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. 

“ The first persons are about six or more 
poor men, called * Yamanlyab,’ mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a moderate p»ace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy tone, the profession of faith 
D There is no deity but God ; Muhammad is 
God’s Apostle; God favour and preserve him I’). 
They are followed b^ some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by t^vo or more persons of some sect 
of darwesbes, bearing the fiaga of their order. 
This is a general custom at the funeral of a 
darwesb. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys ; one of them carries a mushof 
(or copy of the Qur’an), or a volume consist- 
ing of one of the thirty sections of the Qur’an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
sticks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yamaniyah, 
usually some words of a poem called the 
HaahriyaJi^ descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the judgment, Ac. The school- 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
IB borne head-foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a short distance; then three or four 
other friends bear , it a little further ; and 
then these are in like manner relieved. Casual 
pasaengers, also, often take part in this ser- 
vice, which is esteemed highly meritorious. 
lUhirxA the bier walk the female mourners ; 


•ometimee a group of more than a doeen, or 
twenty; with their hair dishevelled, though 
generally concealed by the head-veil ; crying 
and shrieking, as before described ; and often, 
the hired mourners accompany them, cele- 
brating the praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and domestics of the 
deceased are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton siufT or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind : the ends hanging down a few 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand- 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she some- 
times holds over her shoulders, and at other 
times twirls with both hands over her head, 
or before her feoe. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com- 
pose a strange discord. 

** The funeral procession of a man of wealth, 
or of a person of the middle classes, is some- 
times preceded by three or four or more 
camels, bearing bread and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is compost of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 
persons. The foremost of these are the 
Yamaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as described above. They are generally 
followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
and some learned and devout persons who 
have been invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or more faqih^, chant- 
ing the ‘ Suratn ’1-An‘am ' (the vith chapter of 
the Qur’&nl ; and sometimes, another group, 
chanting tne *Silrat Ya-sin' (the zxxrith 
chapter) ; another, chanting the * Shratu *1- 
Kahf (the xvnxth chapter); and another 
chanting the * Suratu 'd-Duhh&u * (the xuvth 
chapter). These are followed by some mon- 
shids, singing the * Burdah ; * and these by 
certain persons called * Aehabu 'DAhaab,' who 
are members of religious orders founded by 
celebrated shaikhs. There are generally four 
or more of the order of the Hizbu 'srSad&t, a 
similar group of the 9izbu 'sh-Shaxili, and 
another of the Hizbu 'sh-Sha'rawi ; each group 
chants a particular form of prayer. After 
them are generally borne two or more half- 
forled dags, the banners of one or other of 
the principal orders of darwesbes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the bier, and the 
female moarners, as in the procession before 
described, and, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these be men of rank. A buffalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh 
is to be distributed to the poor, sometimes 
closes the procession. 

** The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of the great ‘Ulama, is still more numerously 
attended, and the bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A ‘ wall ' is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. Women follow his bier, but, instead 
of wailing, as they would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and qaavering cries of joy called 
* zagharit ’ ; and if these cries are discontinued 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro- 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super- 
nutural power rivets them to the spot on 
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< wall * impsU the bearers of his corpse to a 
Mrtieolar spot The followinu^ anecdote, 
describing an ingenious mode of puzzling a 
dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bMiing the corpse of a * wall * to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the metropolis, but on arriring at the 
gate called fiabu n-Nasr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they found themseUes unable to 
proceed further, from the cause above-men- 
tioned. * It seems,’ said one of the hearers, 
* that the shaikh is determir^ed not to be 
buried in the cemetery of Babu 'n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do ? ’ They were all much 
perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
nhuself, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, »nd‘then 
adrancing with p quick stop, they thobght by 
such an impetus to fprce the ooi^/'^ e throogh 
the gateway ; but their efforts were onsuccosa- 
ful ; and the same experiment they repeated in 
▼ain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the gronnd to rest and consult ; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the deaJ 
saint, said to them, * Let us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy : he thee will not know 
in what direction we are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.* This they 
did ; the saint was puzzled as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which' he had 
so striven to avoid. 

** In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Yamanl- 
ah, chanting the profession of the faith, and 
y some male relations of the deceased ; and 
followed by the female mourners ; tinless the 
deceased were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world ; in which 
case, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall give a 
abort description of one of the moat genteel and 
decorous funerals of this kind that I haxe 
witnessed : it was that of a young, unmarried 
lady. Two men, each bearing a large, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamaniyah, who chanted in an unusually 
low and solemn manner. These faqirs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakihs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qur’an. Next after the latter vas a man 
bearing a large branch of ‘ Nabq ’ for loto- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
aide of him walked a person bearing a tall 
•faff or cane, to the top of which wore at- 
tached several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various colourea paper. These were fol- 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
oue bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
■iher ‘quinqnm* of rose-water, and the 
other bearing, on a similar tray, a ‘ mibkharah* 
of gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub- 
atuoce (as benzoin, or frankincense) was 
buming. These vessels diffused the odour of 
their contents on the way, and were after- 
wards used to perfume the sepulchral vault 
PBMM^agwt were oocasiooally sprinkled 
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with the rose>water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lumps of paste of ‘ hinna.’ The bier was 
covered with rion sbawls, and its sh&hid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the fitafa, a * qussah 
ahsHt* (a long ornament of gold and dia- 
monds worn over the forehead), and. upon its 
flat top, a rich diamond qurs. These were 
the jewels of the deceased, or were, perhaps, 
as is often the case, borrowed fur the occa- 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, dc.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in (nnerals in this 
couutrv. but mounted on high saddled asses ; 
and only the last two or three of them were 
’▼ailing ; theae being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another fupetal-pr cession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high ra.ik, the Yama- 
niyah wero followed by sir slaves, walking 
two by two. The first t* o slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers ; and one of them 
honoured me so profusely as to wet my 
! dress very uncomfoilably ; after which, he 
poured a small quantity into my hands ; and 
I wetted my face with it; according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver mibkharah. 
with perfume ; and the other two carried a 
silver ’uzqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shahid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled asses, 
together with several naddabahs, followed." 

BURNING THE DEAD. There 

is no express injunction, in either the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
said, “Punish not with God’s punishment 
(which is fire), for it is not tit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God." {Mishkdt^ xiv 
c. V. part 1.) 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully conscious of pain as a 
living body, for*Ayi8hah said, that the Prophet 
said, “ The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing H in life." ( Mi»hkdt. v. 
c. vi. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the buniing of a corpse in any way pre- 
vents its soul entering paradise. 

BURNING TO J>EATH is strictly 

forbidden by Muslim law’. ^Ikrimah relates 
i that some apostates from Islam wero brought 
to the Khalifah 'Alt, and he burnt them ; and 
when Ibn 'Abbas heard of it, he said, “ Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them ; fur the Prophet (faid, ' Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
flit for anyone to punish with fire but Qod.”* 
(MiMdt, xiv. 6 V. pert 1.) 
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BXTBQA* (gjy). The veil or cover- 
ing used for the eecliuion of women when 
walking abroad. [vBiLtJfo or woiubv.] 

BXJROJ (g;;?). Lit, “Towers,** 
which some interpret as real towers wherein 
the angels keep watch. A term need for the 
twelre signs of the zodiac, [uoiis or trs 
fODua] Al-BurCj is the title of the Lxxxrth 
Siirah of the Qar*do. 

BURYING OP THE DEAD. It 

is said hy oommentators that God tanght 
mankind to bury their dead when “ Ood sent 
a crow to scratch the earth, to show him 
rOain) how he might hide his brother's body.” 
rQor^in, S&rah t. 84 ; in 

UKO.) The onstom of burying their dead is 
nnirersal in Isldm. The ceremonies con- 
nected with fntterals will be found in the 
article on Burial [bcsial.] 

BURTING-GROUND. Arabic S;.*. 

maqharat or maqbarah, ** The place of grares.** 
Persian Qabr-gah^ or Qabrittdn. They are 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqady a “cemetery” or “ sleeping- place,” 
but the name has not obtained a general 


appUeatioB to burial-groniidi in the Sail M H 
has in the West. They aregeneri^y iHnnted 
ontside the city, the grares being corered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstoneai 
those on the grates of men being with a 
turban-like kead. The grates are dug from 
north to south. The grate-tards are usually 
much neglected. The Wahnfthis hold U to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
grates of the dead, the erection of brick tomba 
being forbidden. (Hidayahf Arabic ed., toL i. 
p. 90.^ A grate-yard does not become public 
property until the proprietor formally makea 
a gift or bequest of it. (^Bidagah, tol il, 

p. 867.) 

BUSHRA (ijtjM). “ Good new* ; ’’ 

** the goepel." A word used in the Tradition, 
for the publication of Islam. (A/isA^af,xxit. 

q. i.) “ Accept good news, O ye sons of 
Tamim,” which ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says means 
“ embrace Islam.” 

BUYING. [bai‘.] 

BUZURG Lit. “ great." A 

Persian word used in the East for.a saintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank,^ 
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CiESAR- The Arabic and Persian | 
form of the Latin Cosar in C^t^ar. The I 
word occurs in the traditions of the ^hihu V- 
Mtulim (tol ii. p. 99;, where it is applied to 
the Emperor Heraclius, who received a letter 
from Mul^ammad inviting him to Islam, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August, A.D. 628. The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spartianus, in his life of Aelius 
veru^ (c. ii,). mentions four different opinions 
respecting its origin; (1) That the word sig- 
nified an elephant in the language of the Moors, 
and was niveu as a surname to one of the Julii 
because be had killed an elephant ; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he had 
been cut fca^'jnis) out of his mother's womb 
after her death ; or (H) Because be bad been 
bom with a great quantity of hair (caesari$$) 
on his head ; or (4) Because he had azure- 
coloured (caesii) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by the Arabic- 
Persian Dictionary the Gtiiyanu U~Lugkat 
The first of the Julian family who occurs 
in history as having obtained the surname of 
Otesar is Sex. Julius CaBsar, pnetor in d.c. 
*208. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator, and mas bv Augustus handed down 
to bis adopted son Tiberius. It continued to 
be used by Caligula. CluudiuH, and Nero, as 
members, either by adoption or female 
descent, of Caesar's fnmily ; but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained it as part of their 


titles, and it was the praetiee to prefix it to 
their own name, as, for instance, Imperator 
CcBMur Domitianui Aunwhti. The title was 
superseded in the Greek Empire under 
Alexis CommenuB by that of Sobastocratorf 
In the west, it was conferred on Charles the 
Groat, and was borne by those who succeeded 
him on the iraperia) throne. Although this 
dignity came to an end with the resignation 
of Francis IL in 1806, the title Kaiser is atill 
assumed by the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, and more recently by the Queen of 
England as Qat>ar-i-Aftna, or Empress of 
India. 

CAIN. Arabic J?Vj Qdhil (Qabil), 

The account of Cain and Abel as given in the 
Qur’&n, Sfirah v. 30, will be found in the 
article abkl. The Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows : Elach of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction ordered Cain 
to marry Abel’s tw in sister, and Abel to marry 
Cain’s, but that Cain refused. They were then 
ordered to submit the question by making a 
sacrifice, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
fatted lamb of his flock. {Taftlru V-But^duHf, 
in loco.) 

CALEB. Arabic Kdlah, The son 
of Jephunneh (Yufannah). He is not men- 
tioned in the Qur'j^ but hjs name ooenra in 
the Tajtiru iu Sfirah Ir. 18, 
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CALF, GOLDEN, The, which the 

Israelite* worshipped, is mentioned Are times 
in the Qor'&n. Shrahs ii 49, 89; ir. 152; 
Tih 146 ; XX. 90. In Suran xx 90, the person 
who made it is said to be aM.SamirJ. [Moaxa.] 

CALIPH, [khalxfah.] 
CALUMNY is expressed by the 

word Ghxbah^ Twbich means anjthing wh3s> 
perod to the detriment ol an absent person, 
although it be tme. Bvhtan, expressing a 
false aocusation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the Qnr’an and ^adls. [omaiB.] 

CAMEL. Arabic FtnL In ihe 

Qur'an (Surah Ixxxriii. 17), the institution of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned as an 
example of God’s wisdom and kindness ? “ Dc 
they not luok then at the camel hew she is 
created.” As a proof of "be great tisefuiness 
of the camel to the Arabian, < nd of the 
manner in whioh its vor}’ existence has in* 
flaenced his language, it is remarkable that 
in almost erory page oi the Arabic Dic- 
tionary Qoma.i (as also in Kichariiiion’s 
edition), there is some reference-; to a camel. 

Camels ar»? a lawful sacrifice on the greet 
festivals and on other occasions. And al 
though it is lawful to slay a camel by sahA, 
or by merely cutting its tliroat, the most 
eligible method, according to l.*u8liiri law^ is 
to slay a camel by naftt, or by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat near the breast-bone, 
because, says Abu Hanifah, ii is according to 
the funnoA, or practice of Muhammad, and also 
because in that part of the throat three blood- 
vessels of a camel are combined, (Hamil- 
ton’s Htdayah^ voL iv. p. 72.) There is zakat^ 
or legal alitiis, on camels, [zakat.] Muham- 
madan law rules that tbo person who leads a 
string of camels is rcHponaiblo for anything 
any one of tho camels may injure or tread 
down. (Ibid., iv. 379.) 

CANAAN. Ai*abic Kansan, Ac- 

cording to al-Jaliilain and al-Baizawi, the 
commentatoro, Canaan was tho unbelieving 
son of Noah, but, according to tho Qdmus 
dictionary, the grandsoi^ who was drowned 
in tbe flood, and whoso case is recorded in 
the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44). He is said to be 
a son of Noah’s wife Wa'iiah, who was an in- 
fidel. “ And tbe Ark moved on thorn amid 
waves like mountains : and Noah called to 
his son — for be vras apart — ‘ Embark with us, 
0 my child I and be not with tho unbolievors.’ 
Ho said, ‘ I will betake me to a mountain that 
shall secure me from the water.’ Ho said, 
‘None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him on whom Ho shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned.” 

CAPTIVES. Asir, pi. Usdrd and 

U^ard\ With respect tn captives, the Imam, 
or loader of tbe army, has it in his choice to 
slay them, “ bceauso the Prophet put cap- 
tives to death, and also becauno slaying them 
terminates wickedness " ; or, ho may if he 
cbooae make them slaves. It is not lawful 
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for the ImAm to send eaptivaa bxek to tbair 
home and oouutry, because that would be to 
strengthen the cause of infidelity againat 
Islam. If they become Muslims after their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may be sold after thoir conversion. A 
converted captive must not be suffered to 
return to his country, and it is not lawful to 
releaso f captive gratuitously. Tbe only 
method of dividing plunder whioh consists of 
slaves, is by selling them at the end of the 
exipedition and then dividing tbe money, 
(Hidayah, ii. 160.) [slavicbt.] 

C ARAV AN, Persian Karwan^ 

Arabic Qpjilah. As tbe roads in the East 
are often unsafe and lead through dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual defence and comfort. 
These c'impanica aie called both kdrwon 
and qdjilah. The party is always under the 
tiirection of a paid lirector, who is called 
Karwun- or Qafilah-/'?a4rAi. a caravan 
attacked or. tbe road, the Muhaaimadan law 
allows the punishment o^ crucifixion for the 
offence. (IliddyrJt, \ol ii. 131.) But it Is a 
ouriouH provision of the Muslim law that if 
BOKio uf tbe travolierH in a caravan commit 
a robbery upon others of tho enmo caravan, 
punishment (i.c. (>f amputation) is not in- 
cun ed by thorn. fVol. ii. 187.) 

CARRION (Arabic Maitah) is for- 
bidden in tho C^r’kn, Shrah ii. 80. “ That 

which dicth of iuttfy and blood, and swine’s 
fiesh, and that over which auy other name 
than that of God hath been invoked, is for- 
bidden. But he who shall juirtftke of them 
by constraint, without iusl or wil/ulnoss, no 
sin filiall be upon him,” 

CASTING LOTS. ZaMim, or 

casting lots by Bhootiug arrowM, was an 
ancient Arabic oustom, which in forbidden by 
Muhammad in Iuk Qur’an, Surah v. 4 ; but 
qur*ah, or casting lots, in its ordinary senHC, 
is not forbidden, for ‘Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went on a journey, be used 
to cast lots as to which wife ho should take 
with him. (Mt&hkdl Bdbu H-Qattam.) 

CATS. Arabic Ilirrah. Accord- 
ing to u Hadis of Abu Qutadah, who was ono 
of tbo Companions, Muhammad said, Cats 
aro not impure, they keep watidi around us.” 
He used water from which a cat had drunk 
for bis puiifioations, and hiB wife ‘Ayishah 
ate from n vessel fn>m which a cat had eaten. 
(MiHhkdt^ book iii., c. 10, pt. 2.) 

CATTLE. Arabic. Ayi^dm. They 

are said in tho Qur’an to bo tho gift of God. 
Surah xl. 79, “God it is who hath made for 
you rattle, that ye may ride on some and «at 
others.” 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as carrying horthims, 'lruM,ing ploughs, dec., 
are not subject, to zojiof, antfior is tlnire zakdt 
on cattle wIjo are left to forage for one half 
year or more. (Ihddyah, \ IH ) 

Al-An‘iin the title of tbe sixth Sfirah of 
tbe Qur’&n. 
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CAYE, The CompanionB of the 

(Arabic Afhabu *l-kahf), or the Seyen Sleepers 
of Ephesus, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Qur’an, Surah xviii. 6. 
[ashxbu ’l-kaht.] 

CELIBACY (Arabic *Uziihah), 

although not absolutely condemned by Mu- 
hammad, is hold to be a lower foinn of life to 
that of marriage. It is related that <Usman 
ibn Maz*Cin wished to lead a celebate life, and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said he, “ When 
a Muslim marries he perfects his religion.” 
(Mishkat, book xii. c. xx.) 

CEYLON. Arabic Sarandtb. The 
Commentators say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast out of Paiadise, Adam foil on the 
island of Ceylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance, con- 
ducted by the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkab, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah ; and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued io propagate their 
species. (DTIerbelot, JBtbL Orient.^ p. 65.) 

CHASTITY. ** Neither their (the 

Muslims’) tenets nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to come into competition 
with Christian, or even with Jewish morality. 
.... For instance, we call the Muslims 
chaste because they abstained from indis- 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of co- 
habitation with ‘ all that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,’ or, in other 
word^i, with any possible number of damsels 
he might choose to purchase, or receive in 
gift, or take captive in war," (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol. i. 272. [concubwagie, slaves, 

MUT^AH, DIVORCE, IIARKIAGE.] 

CHARITY, as it implies tenderness 

and affection, is expressed by hubby or mahab 
bah ; as it denotes almsgiving, it is ftadat/aL 
He who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called muhibbu U-fuqarff. 

CHERUBIM. Arabic Karulrl, pi. 

Karubln ; Lit. “ Those who are near.” Heb. 

The word karubin is used by the 

commentator al-Baieawi, for the angels men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah xL 70 : “ Those 
around it (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” Al-Baiz&wi 
says the Kariibin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
God. (Tafsiru *l-Baizdwty Tafsiru Huiain. 
in loco.) 

CHESS. Arabic Sha^ranj. Ac- 
cording to the Hidiyah, “ It is an abomi- 
nation to play at chess, dice, or any other 


game, for if anything be staked it is 
gambling (matttV), which is expressly for- 
bidden in the Qur’an ; or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is useless and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of a Muslim to be vain 
except throe ; the breaking in of his horse, the 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himself with his wives. Several of the 
learned, however, deem the game at chess 
lawfhl as having a tendency to quicken the 
understanding. This is the opinion of asA- 
JShdJi'i. If a man play at chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his character, but if 
he do not play for a stake, the integrity of his 
character is not affected. (Hamilton’s 
yoA, vol iv. p. 122.) 

CHILDREN. Arabic Auldd. 

There are no special injunctions in the 
Qur’an regarding the customs to be ob- 
served at the birth of an infant (circumci- 
sion not being even once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train- 
ing and instruction of the young ; but the 
subject is frequently referred to in the Tra- 
ditions and in Muhammadan books on Ethics. 
Muhammadans have so largely incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus in India with their 
own, oapeciaiiy those observed at the births of 
children, that it is somotimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish those which are special characteris- 
tics of Islam ; many of the customs recovdod 
in Herklot’s Musalmons^ for example, being 
merely those common to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. We shall, however, endea- 
vour to describe those which are generally 
admitted to have some authority in i’ne pre- 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the birth of a after he has 

been properly washed with water and bound 
in swaddling clothes, ho is carried by the mid- 
wife to the assembly of male relativee and 
friends, who have met on the occasion, when 
the chief Maulawi, or some person present, 
recites the Aidn, or summona to prayer 
fAZAN], in the infant’s right ear, and the 
Iqamahy which is the Azan with the addition 
of the word.s, “ We are standing up for 
prayers ” [iqamah], in the left ear ; a custom 
which is founded on the example of the Pro- 
phet, who is related to have done so at the 
birth of bis grandson Hasan {Mishkat, book 
xviii. c. iv. 2). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and inserts it into the infant’s 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex- 
ample of Muhammad. {Mishkat, book xviii. 
c. iv. 1.) This ceremony being over, alme are 
distributed, and fdtihahs are recited for the 
health and prosperity of tho child. According 
to the traditions, the amount of silver given 
in alms should bo of tho same weight as 
the hair on the infant’s head — the child’s 
head being shaved for this purpose. {Mish- 
kdt, tbtdy part 2.) The friends and neigh- 
bours thou visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatory compliments on the 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) TV namina of the child should, accord- 
ing to the Traditions {Mishkat, ibid,), be 
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giTen on the seventh day ; the child being 
either nemed after some member of the 
family, or after some saint venerated by the 
family, or some name suggested by the an* 
spicious hour* the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac, [exorcism,] 

(3.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the ceremor.y of ^Aq\qiik^ established by 
Muhammad himself {Bdbu 'l~*Aqiq^2h in 
Ajabic Ed. ^kih of Abu T'aud, vol. ii. p. 86) 
It consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two he- goats for a boy, and 
one he-goat for a girl. The goats must be 
not above a year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following prayer: — “0 God I I t)ffer to thee 
instead of my own offspring, life for life 
blood for blood, head for head, bone for V>one, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the .asmo of 
the great Ood,*I do sacrifice this goat J " 

(4.) The mother is purified on the fortifth 
day^ when she is at liberty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in the swingix^ cradle pecu- 
liar to eastern households. It is a day of 
some rejoicing amongst the members of tho 
Uai'am. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when be has attained the age of four years, 
four months, and four days, he is taught the 
Bismtllah; that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commencement of the 
Qur'&n : “ *Uahi V-roArndm V-raAim.'* 

In the name of God the Mercifnl, the Gra- 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabet, and to 
recite certain chapters of the Qur’an by rote. 

(6.) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the cireumcinon of the child should 
take place in his seventh year ; the opera- 
tion t^ing generally performed by the barber. 
[inRCUMCisiOH.] The child is not required to 
observe all, the customs of the Muslim law 
uutil he has arrived at puberty [pubxbtt] ; 
but it is held incuinbont on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as f oon 
as he has been circumcised. 

(7.^ The time when the child has finished 
rectftn^ tKe whole of the Qur^an^ once through, 
is also regarded as an important epoch in the 
life of a child. On this occasion the scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presents 
him with trays of sweetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

As we have already remarked, the instruc- 
tion of youth is a frequent subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
A kkldq-i-Jaimi^ is an interesting specimen 
of Mal>ammadan ideas on the subject: — 
The first requisite is to employ a proper 
nurse of a well-balanced temperament, for 
the qualities, both temperamental and spiri- 
tual, of the nurse are communicated to the 
infant. Next, since we are recommended by 
the Traditions to give the name on the seventh 
day (after birth), the precept had better be 
coi^onned to. in delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a 


I deliberate selection of an appropiiate name. 

I For, if we give the child an iU-aseorted one. 

I hie whole life is embittered in oonseqoene# 
Hence caution in determining the name is one 
of the parent’s obligations towards his off- 
spring. 

If we would prevent the child’s acquiring 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
educate him as soon as weaned. For though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten- 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first requisite is to restrain him abso- 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex- 
cesses which are characterised as tice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any inscription. Next to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and niloi of propriety, and, according as his 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 

t from their neglect. Thus, at the age of 
seven we are 'old by the T-aditions to enjoin 
him merely to say his pr..yers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blows. By praising the good and censuring 
the bad, we should render him emulous ‘of 
right end apprehensive of wrong. We should 
commend him when be performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate him when he commit! 
a reprehensible one ; and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to positive cen- 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow audacious. If he keep his fault a 
secret, we are not to rend away the disguise ; 
but if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating the 
iieinousness of such a practice, and intMdat- 
ing him from its repetition. We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and reproof, for fear of his growing used to 
censure, and contracting a habit of reckless- 
ness; and thus, according to the proverb, 
** Men grow eager for that which is withheld,** 
feeling a tendency to re^at the offence. For 
these reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On meat, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is the 
practice of women only to prize the colour- 
ing and figuring of dross ; tnat men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
meal-taking are those in which he should be 
earliest instructed, as far as he can acquire 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification ; that food and drink are a aort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst ; 
and just as medicines are only to be taken in 
the measure of need, according as Sickness 
may require their influence, food and drink 
are only to be used in quantity sufiBcieot to 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to a single dish. His 
appetite should also be checked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let him not be a lover of delicacies. He 
should now and then bo kept on dry b i w a d 
only, in order that in time of need he may be 
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»bl6 to Hnbeist on that. Habits like these are 
better than riches, his principal meal be 

made io the evening rather than the 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude durinj^the day. Flesh let him have 
sparinffly, or ho will grow heavy and dulL 
Sweetmeats and other such aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise all 
liquid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively so 
on boys, impaiping them both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rashnes?, auda- 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prac- 
tice is sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
he should not he allowed unnecessarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to reprehensible conver- 
sation. His food should not bo given to him 
till he has despatched his tasks, unless suf- 
fering from positive exhaustion. He must be 
forbidden io conceal any of his actions, lest 
he grow bold in impropriety ; for, mariifestiy, 
the motive to concoalmont can be no other 
than an idea that they are culpable. Sleep- 
ing in the day and sleeping overmneh at night 
should he prohibited. Soft clothing and all 
the uses of luxury, such as cool retreats in 
the hot season, and fires and fur in the cold, 
he should bo taught to abstain from ; he 
should bo inured to exercise, foot-walking, 
horse-riding, and all other appropriate accom- 
plishments 

Next, let him learn the proprieties of con- 
versation and behaviour. Let him not be 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair and 
womanly attention to dress, nor be presented 
with rings till the proper time for wearing 
them. Let him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of his ancestry or worldly advan- 
tages. Let him be restrained from speaking 
untruths or from swearing in any case, whether 
true or false ; for an oath is wrongful in any- 
one, and repugnant to the letter of the Tradi- 
tions, saving when required by the interest 
of the public. And even though oaths may 
be requisite to men, to boys they never can 
be BO. Let him be trained to silence, to 
speaking only when addressed, to listening in 
the presence of his elders, and expressing 
himself correctly. 

For an instructor he should have a man of 
principle and intolligence, well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli- 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and huma- 
nity, well acquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiquette of dining in their 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
with all classes of mankind. It is desir- 
able that others of his kind, and especially 
sons of noblemen, whose manners have 
always a distinguished elegance, should be 
at school with him, so that in their society 
be may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and exert himself with emulation in his 
studies. If the instructor correct him with 
blows, he must bo forbidden to cry, for that 
is the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the other hainl, the instructor must be care- 
ful not to resort to blows, except be is wit- 
ness of an offoBCo openly coianiitted. When 


compelled to inflict them, it is desirable in 
the outset to make them small in number and 
great in pain ; otherwise the warning is not so 
efficacious, and he may grow audacious 
enough to repeat the offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
tangbt to look with contempt on the perish- 
able things of this world ; for more ill comes 
from the love of money than from the simoom 
of the desert or the serpent of the field. The 
hnam al-Ghazzali, in commenting on the text, 
“ Preserve me and them from idolatry,” says 
that by idols is here meant gold and silver ; 
and Abraham's prayer is that he and his 
descondants may be kept far removed from 
the worship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their affections on them ; because the 
love of these was the root of all evil In his 
leisure hours he may be allowed to play, 
provided it does not lead to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When the discerning power begins to pre- 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
the original object of worldly possessions is 
the maintenance of health ; so that the body 
may be made to last the period requisite to 
the spirit's qualifying itself for the life 
eternal. Then, if he is to belong to the 
scientific classeH, let him be instructed in the 
sciences. Let him he employed (as soon as 
disengaged from studying the essentials of the 
religion) in acquiring the sciences. The best 
course is to ascertain, by examination of the 
youth’s character, for what science or art he 
is best qualified, and to employ him accord- 
ingly ; for, agreeably to the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not created to the same person 
everyone is not qualified for every profess- 
sion, but each for a particular one. 

This, indeed, is the expression of a prin- 
ciple by which the fortunes of man and of the 
world are regulated. With the old philoso- 
phers it was a practice to in 0 |>ect the horo- 
scope of nativity, and to devote the child to 
that profession which appeared from the 
planetary positions to be suitable to hia 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro- 
fession, he can acquire it with little pains ; 
and when unadapted, the utmost he can do is 
but to waste his time and defer his esta- 
blishment in life. When a profession bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and means 
and appUances are unpropitious, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no nope at 
all of succeeding with the first ; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecu- 
tion of evei-y profession, let him adopt a 
system which will call into play the ardour 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtnsity and lassitude. 

As soon as he is perfect in a profession, 
let him be required to gain his livelihood 
thereby; in order that, from an experience 
of its advantages, he may strive to master 
it completely, and make full progress in 
the minutias of its principles. And for this 
livelihood he must be trained to look to 
that honourable emolument which ohiume- 
terises the well-connected. He must not 
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depend on the proyision afforded by hie 
lather. For it goneraUy bapjjena, when the 
sone of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents’ opulence, are debarred from acquir- 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune into utter insignificance. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a Uvelihoud, it is expe- 
dient to provide him with a consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning. The 
Kings of Fare, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
them off to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemite 
chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, especially if at all ad- 
vanced in years ; like hard wood which is 
with dijQdcnlty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave, when asked why 
his intimacies lay chiefly among the young. 

In training daughters to that which befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and the other qualities 
already appropriated to women — no care can 
be too great. They should be made emulous 
of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but must 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach the marriag^aablc age, no 
time should be lost in marrying them to 
proper mates. (See Akhldq-uJaldii^ Thomp- 
son’s ed.) 

CHILD STEALING. The baud 

of a thief is not to be cut off for stoaling a 
free-bom child, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
and the ornaments are only appendages ; and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
the child up when it was crying, with a view 
to appease it, and to deliver it to the nurse. 
But Abu Tusuf does not agree with Hanifsh; 
for he says where the value of the ornaments 
amounts to tendinns, amputation is incurred. 
Amputation is also inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is proj^rty, 
although Abu Yusuf says it is not. (Hidd- 
yah, ii. 91.) 

CHOSROES. Arabic J^usraw. 

The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting liim to Islam. He is 
■aid to be Nansherwto. (See Ghiydgu % 
Lughat, iji loco ; refer also to Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol U. 64 n.) 

CHRIST. [j»eus chbibt.] 

CHEIBTIAHITY and CHRIS- 
TIANS. Arabic, Na$raniyah, “ O^itiaaity"; 
the terms used for Chriftians being Naerdn, 
pL Na$dra, or *Isawi. 

Christianity seems to have been widely dif- 
fneed in Arabia at the time of Muhammad, 
According to Oaussin de Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity oxist^ 
amoi^tt the Bauu Taghlib of Meaot^tamia, 
the Bead *Abdu l-Qais, the Band Haris 
Na|rto, the Baau Ghaesan of Syria, and 
other tribee between al-Madinah and al- 


The historian Philostorges (Hi$t. EccUi. 
lib. 1, c. 3) tells us that a monk named Theo- 
philus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
by the Emperor Constance, a.d 842, to the 
Jl^myarite King of Yaman,'and obtained per- 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Christianity ; one at 
Zaflu', another at ^Adan, and a third at Hur- 
muz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Najran in the fifth century. A 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, quoted by Causein de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
San‘a’ which was the wonder of the age, the 
Romai. Emperor and the Viceroy of Abyssinia 
f tirnishing the materials and workmen for the 
f)uilding. The Arabs of Y aman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyssinia perform a pilgrimage 
to this now church instead of to the Ka*bah ; 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and to ha 76 given rise to the War of the Ele- 
phant,” when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an oath that he would destroy the 
Meccan temple, and marched at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, moonied on 
elephant. This “ War of the Elephant ** 
marks the period of Muhammad's birth. 

[MUHAMMAD.] 

The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosbeim as expiring under a motley and 
enormous hoap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the courage nor the force to raise 
her head or display her national charms to 
a darkened and deluded world.” Doubtlese 
much of the euccees of Islim in its earlier 
•stage was due to the state of degradation into 
which the Christian Church had fallen. The 
bitter dissensions of the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites are matter! of 
history, and most have held up the religion of 
Jesus to the ridicule of the heathen worldL 
The controversies regarding the nature and 
person of our Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheiets, led by a Syrian philoeo- 
pber named John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for If ul^ammad’s 
conception of the l^lessed Trinity. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary had also riven rise to 
a religious controversy between tne Antidno- 
Marianites and the Ooliyridians ; the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to a position of a 
goddess. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned away from Christianity and 
endeavoured to oonstruot a religion on the 
lines of Judaism. [Judaism.] 

Al-Baifiwi and other Muslim commenta- 
tors, admit that Mul^ammad received Chris- 
tian inatruction from learned Christians, 
named Jubra and Yasara (al'Bai:f;iwi on 
Surah xvi. 105), and that on this account the 
Quraish said, ** It is only some mortal that 
teachee him ! ” For the Traditions relate 
that Muhammad used to stop and listen to 
these two Christisns as they read aloud the 
Books of Moeee (Taurdt) and the New Teeta* 
ment (/nft/)- Bat it is remarhabU that Mu- 
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Ijiammad ahould, after all, hare obtained such 
a cursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qor^an (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is erident that he was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was l^ibgAahy or the dyeing of the 
Christians* clothes ; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (which is uncertain), it was “ a table 
sent out of heaven that it may be a recurring 
festival.** The doctrine of the Trinity is sup- 
posed to be a Tritbeism of Qod, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is urged fi*om the fact 
that He and His mother ** both ate food.** 
The crucifixion is denied, and Maiy the 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seems to have won the sym- 
pathy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews ; but the abstruse cha- 
racter of their creed, as shown in their end- 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ, and the 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churches, led him to tura from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
reformation of a degiaded and idolatrous 
people like the ancient Arabians. The 
Jewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad’s 
system wiU be treated of in another place. 
[JODAIBM.I 

The following selections from the Qur’an 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur’an there is not a single quotation from 
the New Testament, and it is noticeable that 
nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Siirahs ; Siirah ii. being 
according to Jalalu ’d-din SuyutI, one of the 
•arliost chapters given at Makkah, and 
Bfirah v. the last. 

Sfirah V. 85 

**Ot all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
Qod, to bs the most intense in hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shalt certainly find 
those to bs nearest in affection to them who 
say, ' We are Christians.* This, because 
there are amongst them priests (qtstisun) 
and monks, and because they are not 
proud.** 

Sfirah ii. 59 : — 

** Verily, they who believe (Muslima), and 
they who follow the Jewish reli^on, and the 
Christians, and the Sabeites — whoever of 
these belie veth in Ood and the last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have thetr 
reward with their Lord : fear shall not 
come upon them, neither shall they' be 
grieved.” 

(7*54 some verse occurs aoMtn in Sirah v. 
74.) 


Surah ii. 105 ; — 

** And they say, ‘ None but Jews or Chris- 
tians shall enter Paradise : * This is their 
wish. Sat : Give youi* proofs if ye speak 
the ti-uth. But they who set their faco 
with resignation Godward, and do what is 
right, — their reward is with their Lord ; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, ^Tho 
Chi'istians lean on naught : ' * On naught 
lean the Jews,* say the Christians. Tet 
both are readers of the Book. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledge. 
But on the resurrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God’s name 
from being remembered in His temples, 
and who hasteth to ruin them ? Such men 
cannot enter them but with fear. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor- 
ment in the next. The East and the Wbst 
is God’s : therefore, whichever way ye turn, 
there is the face of God. Ti*uly God is 
immense and knoweth all. And they say, 

* God hath a son:’ No! Pi'aise be to 
Him I But — His, whatever is in the Heavens 
and the Earth! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth! 
And when He decreeth a thing, He only 
saith to it, *Be,* and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say, * Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign ....!’ Bo, 
with like words, said those who were 
before them : their hearts are alike. 
Clear signs have we already shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidings and a wamer: and of the 
people of Hell thou shalt not be questioned. 
But until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor Chi’istians will be satisfied with 
thee. Bar: Verily, guidance of God, — 
that is the guidance ! And if, after 

* the Knowle<^e,* which hath reached 
thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
find neither helper nor protector against 
God.” 

Surah iv. 150 : — 

” Nay, but God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few beheve. 
And for their unbelief, — and for their 
having spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny, — and for their sayixig, * Verily we 
have slain the Messiah (AfosiA), Jesus (’/sa) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.* Tet 
they slew him not, and they crucified him not, 
but they had only his likeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt oonceming 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but God took 
him up to Himself. And God is Mighty, 
Wise ! ” 

Surah ii. 180 : — 

** They say, moreover, * Become Jews or 
Christians that ye may have the trw 
guidance.* Sat : Nay 1 the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, not 

one of those who join gods with Qod! 
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S»y y©: * W© belioT© in God, and that 
trbich hath boon sent down to no, and 
that which hath boon sent down to Abra- 
ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and 
the tnbes : and that which hath been 
giren to Moses and to Jesus, and that 
which was g:ivon to the prophets from their 
Lord. No difference do we make between 
any of them : and to God are we resigned 
(Mualims)-’ If, therefore, they believe even 
aa ye believe, then have they true guid- 
ance; but if they turn back, then do they 
cut themsolves off from you : and God will 
suffice to protect thee against them, for He 
is the Hearer, the Knower. The Baptism 
of God, and who is better to baptize than 
God? And Him do we eerve/’ 

Sdrah v. 75 : — 

“ They surely uro Infidels who say, ‘ God 
U the third of three : ’ for there is no God 
but one God : and if they refrain not from 
what they say, a grievous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as are Infidels. 
Will they not, therefore, be turned nnto 
God, and ask pardon of Him ? since God 
is Forgiving, Merciful 1 The Messiah, Son 
of Mary, is but an Apostle ; other Apostles 
have flonrished before him; and his mother 
was a just person ; they both .ate food. 
Behold! how we make clear to them the 
signs ! then behold how they tom aside ! 
Say : Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God I He only Heareth, Knowetn. Sat : 
O people of the Book ! outstep not bounds 
of* truth in your religion ; neither follow 
the desires of those who have already 
gone astray, and who have caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone astray 
from the evenness of the way. Those 
among the children of Israel who believed 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, because 
they were rebellious, and became transgres- 
sors : they forbade not one another the 
iniquity which they wrought ! detestable 
are their actions ! ” 

Sikrah v. 18 : — 

“ And of those who say, ‘ We are Chris- 
tians,* have we accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what they 
were taught ; wherefore we have stirred up 
enmity and hatred among them that shall 
last till the d^ of the Resurrection ; and in 
the end will Gk>d teU them of their doings. 
O people of the Scriptures! now is oiu* 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed of those ^riptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book come to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
shall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of peace, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to the light, by His will : and 
to the straight path will He guide them. 
Inftdels now are they who say, * 'Verily 
GK>d is al-Masfh Ihn Maryam (the Messiah, 
ton of Mary) I Sat : And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-Maaih Ibn Maiyam, and hit mother, and 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God is the sovereignty of the Hea« 
vens and of the Earth, and of all that it 
between them I He createth what He will ; 
and over all things is God potent. Say 
the Jews and Christians, ‘ Sons are we 
of God and His beloved.’ Sat: Why then 
doth Ho chastise you for your sins ? Ni^ I 
ye are but a part of the men whom Ho 
hath created ! ” 

Sfirah V. 68: — 

** 0 Believers ! take not the Jews or 
Christians as friends. They are but on# 
another’s friends. If any one of you takeih 
them for his friends, he surely is one of 
them! God will not guide the eviKdoers. 
So shall thou see the diseased at heart 
speed away to them, and say, ‘ We fear leat 
a change of fortune befall us.’ But hap]|y 
God will of Himself bring about some vie- 
tory or event of His own ordering : then toon 
wilt they repent them of their secret imagiu* 
ings.” 

Setrah xvii. 18 : — 

“ As to those who believe, and the Jews, 
and the Sabeites, and the Chrtstiazis, and the 
Magians, and those who join other gods with 
God, of a truth, God shall decide between 
them on the day of resurrection : for God is 
witness of all things.** 

Sarah V. 112 

** Remember when the Apostles said — » O 
Jesus, Son of Mary I is Tby Lord able to ssiid 
down a furnished TABLE to us out of 
Heaven ? ’ He said — * Fear God if ye be 
believers.’ They said — *We desire to eat 
therefrom, and to have our hearts assured ; 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to us, and to be witnesses thereof.* 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said — * 0 God, our 
Lord ! send down a table to us out of Hea- 
ven, that it may become a recurring festival 
to us, to the first of us and to the last of us, 
and a sign from Thee ; and do Thou nourish 
us, for Thou art the best of nourisbara.* 
And God said — ^Verily, I will oanse it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surelp 
chastise him with a chastisement wherewith 
I will not chastise any other creature. 
And when God shall sav — *0 Jeeus, Boo 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind— 
** Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God ? ” ’ He shall say — * Glory be unto 
Thee I it is not for ms to say that which I 
know to be not the truth ; had I said that, 
verily Thou wouldest have known it i Thou 
knowost what is in me, but I know not what 
is in Thee; for Thou weU knowset things 
unseen ! ** 

SOrah xlx. 85 : — 

** This it Jesus, the son of Mary ; this Is a 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt. It beseemetb not Ood to beget a 
son. Glory be to Him! when He deoreelh 
a. thing, He only saith to it, Be, and it ia. 
And verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord; adore Him then. ThU is the right 
way. But The Seote have fallen to variance 
among themeelvee about Jotut : but woe, 
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becaiiBO of the anROinblj of a great day, to 
those who believe notJ ” 

The only New Testament saints mentioned 
by name in the Qur’iin, are John the Baptist, 
Zacharias, and the Virf?in Mary. 

In tho Mhshkdtu 'l-Ma^dbih,i there are re- 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from the 
Now Testament ; but whether they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is iiupoa- 
sible to tell : — 

Abu Hurairah says the Prophet said, “ Of 
the seven j)erflonp whom God, in tho last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it^ so that his left 
hand knowelh not what the right hand 
doeth.” (Book i. c. viii. pt. I * comp. 
Matt. vi. 8.) 

Again : “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robes.” (Book i. 
c. ix. pt. 2 ; comp. Matt. xii. 38.) 

Again ; “ The doors of the celestial regions 
shall not open to them (the wicked) until a 
camel pass through the eye of a ru^odle.” 
(Book V. c. id. pt. 3; comp. Mark x. 

bi3 Umamah relates that the Prophet 
said, Blessed bo Him who hath soon me. 
And blessed be him who hath not emn mo 
and yet hath believed.” (Book xxiv. c. xxvi. 
pt. comp. John XX. 29.) 

Mu^az relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you, and reject for others what you 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. c. i. 
pt, 3 ; Matt, vii, 12.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Verily God will say in the day of re- 
Burroction, 0 ye sons of men I I was sick and 
ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
will say, O Thou defender, how could we 
visit Thee, for Thou art the Loni of tho 
universe, and art free from sickness ? And 
God will say, O ye sons of men, did you not 
know that such a one of my servants was 
sick and ye did not visit him,” Ac. Ac. 
(Book V. c. i. pt. 1 ; comp. Matt. xxv. 
21 .) 

Although it would be difficult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’an, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Christians 
are not in a state of salvation, and or 

the ^^Idazing 3ro,” mentioned in Surah Ixx. 
15, is, according to the Im&m al-Bagbawi, 
reserved for them. 

Tho condition of a Christian in a Muslim 
state ifi that of a or one who pays 

tribute to a Muhammadan governor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any old church which may have 
been in existence at the time the country was 
subdued by IsUm, but he is not allowed to 
erect now ones ; for,” says Abil ^attlfah, 

** the construction of churches or synagogues 
in Muslim territory is unlawful, being for- 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It also behoves 
the Im^i to make distinction between Mua- 
iims and Zimmis (i.e. Christians, Jews, and 
others paying tribute). It is therefore uot 


allowable for them to ride upon horeos or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for this, says 
Abu Hanifah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be hold in honour and ZpnmU are 
not.” 

Tho wives also of ^immls are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the public 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
doors, in order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for 
them 1 

The learned have ruled that a Zimmi 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of necessity, and if he be thus of 
necessity allowed to ride, he should dismount 
when ho meets a Muslim. (Hiddyah^ vol. ii, 
219.) 

A judge when he administers an oath 
to a Christian, must direct him to say : 
“ I swear by God who sent the Ghospel to 
Jcsu.s.” 

It is a singular ruling of the Muhammadan 
law that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bonmtge 
advanced by a Muslim. Abu Hanifah says 
if a boy bo in the possession of two men, the 
one a Muslim and the other a Christian, and 
the Christian assert that the boy is his son, 
and the Mu.slim assert that he is his slave, 
he must be decreed to be tho son of the 
Christian and free, because although Islam is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between tho claim of offspring and the claim 
of bondage. (Idem, vol. iv. 188.) 

Sir William Muir, referring to Muhammad’s 
reception of the Banfi Hanifah and other 
Christian tribes, a. a. 9, says, “ On the depar- 
ture of the embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it running 
over from his own ablntions, and said to' 
them, ‘ yo reach your country break 

down your church, sprinkle its site with this 
water, and build a Mas j id in its place.’ These 
commands they carried into effect, and aban- 
doned Ohristianity without compxmotion. 
To another Christian tribe he prohibited the 
practice of baptism ; so that although the 
adults continued to be nominally Christian, 
their children grew up with no provision but 

that of the Qur’an It is no wonder 

that Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
I from the peninsula.” (Life of Mahomet ^ voL 
iv. 219.) 

CHTJECHES. Arabic Bia^k and 

Kanlsah^ which terms include equally 
churches and synagogues. The construction 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this b^ing forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but as for places of worship which 
belonged to the Jews or Christians before 
the country wae conquered by the Muham- 
madan power, they are at liberty to repair 
them, l^cause the buildings cannot endure 
for ever, and, as the Im&m of the Muslim 
army has left these people to the exercise of 
their own religion, it is a necessary inference 
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that ho hafi engaged not to prevent them 
from building or repairing their eburchoR or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
remove those, and to build them in a place 
different from their former situation, the 
Imam mu.st prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. M'^nastcrioH and her- 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings nro zdlow'od to 
bo constructed, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation. 'Vhat 
is hero said is held to bo the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to vil- 
lages, booauso as the “ tokens of Islam 
prayer, festivals, Ac.) appear in cities, zimmis 
(I'.e. those paying tax for protection) should 
not be permitted to exhibit the tokens of 
their infidelity in the face of Islam. But as 
the tokens of Islam do not app ear in vil- 
lages, the erection of churches and syua' 
gognes is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abu Hanifah held that thiii exemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, wherv the 
greater part of the inhabitants were zimmis. 
He adds that in the country of Arabia, Jew»' ] 
and Christians are prohibited from construct- ; 
ing synagogues and churches, either in cities 
or villages, according to tho saying of tho 
Prophet, “ Two religions canno. exUt in the 
country of Arabia.''' (lliddyahy book ix. c. viii.) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the heirs of tho founder. Acc<»rd- 
ing to Abu Hanifah, it is a pious appropria- 
tion ; but his two disciplo-s hold such erection.^ 
to be sinful^ and only to bo considered as or- 
dinary property. If a Jew or a Christian will 
that his house after his death shall bo con- 
verted into either a synago^o or church, the 
bequest is valid. (^Hidayaky book lii. c, vi.) 

The following tradition related by 
ibn ‘AH (Mishkdt, iv. c. viii. 2) exhibitfi Mu- 
hammad’s determination to destroy Christian 
churches : “ We told the Prophet that there 
was a church on our ground ; and we re- 
quested the favour of his giving us the water 
which remained after he had performed vjazu. 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wazu and washed out his mouth ; after which 
he poured the water for us into a vessel and 
ordered us to return, saying, ‘ When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic 6i‘aA), 
and poor this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 

CrBCUMCISION. Arabic 

f^hitanahy or khatnah. Circumcision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur’an. The omission 
is remarkable, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
be atinnoA, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet (Faidwa ^Alamgirxy voL iv. 
p. 2S7), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. There is no authentic 
account of tho circumcision of Muhammad, 
but it is asserted by Rome writers that ho was 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminent scholars. {Raddu'l-Mukhtdry 
vol v. p. 835.') 
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I In tho Sahiku 'I- Bukhari, p. 031, a short 
chapter in devoted to the subject of khitdny 
or “ circumcision,” in which there are three 
traditions : — 

Ahii Hiii'uirah relates that tho Prophet said 
One of the ohRervances of Fifruh is circumci- 
sion. 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said ihut Abraham was circumcised when he 
was eighty years old. 

Said ibn Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn ‘Abbitti, “ How old were yon when the 
Prophet died ? ” He said, “ I was circumcised 
in the days when il occurred.’’ And Jubair 
says they did not circumcise in those days 
until men wore full grown. 

ft is recommended to bo performed upon a 
buy between tho ages of seven and twelve, but 
it 18 lawf.ii to circui! cise a child seven days 
alter h.is birth. In the case of a convert to 
Islam from jome other creed, to whom the 
[ operation may be an occs'-ion of great suffer- 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it is 
considered expedient and proper for all new 
converts to be circumcised. In all cases an 
adult is expected to ciroumcise him8e4> ah it 
is a shame for an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

Tho circumcision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Ba- 
fdwa ^AUimgiriy vol. iv. p. 237.^ 

The barber is generally the person em- 
ployed for the circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Muhammadans in 
India is |>erforTnod in the follovring manner. 
A bit of stick is used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre- 
puce, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
frsenum, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. Tho foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of forceps, consisting of a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch and a half of the prepuce above and 
three-quarters of an inch below. The for- 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn directly downwards. The 
haemorrhage which follows Is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets bom in 
a circumcised 8iate, namely, Zakariyk, Shis, 
Idris, Tusuf, IjAuzalah, ‘lea, Musa, Adam, 
Nub, Shu‘aib, Skm, Lut, ^&Hh, Sulaimin, 
Tahya, Hud, and Mubsnimad. (Durru ’/* 
Muhtar, p. 619.) 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 
MALS. All quadrupeds that soiae their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with their talons, are iinlawful 
(hardm), the Prophet having prohibited man- 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenaw and fox€»R, bcting both included 
under the class of animals of prey, aro un- 
lawful. (This is the doctrine of Abu Hanifah, 
but ash'Shift*! holds that they are lawful.) 
Elephants and weasels aro also animals of 
prey. Pelicans and kites are abominable 
ImaJcruh), because they de’vour dead bodies. 

Crows which feed on grain aro mubd^^ or 
indifferent, hut carrion crows and ravens are 
unlawful. Abu Hanifah says the magpie is 
indifferent (mu^d4), but the Imam Tusiif says 
it is abominable (makruh). 

OrocodiJos and otters and wasps, and, in 
general, all insects are mafcruk^ or abomin- 
able. The ass and the mule are both unlaw- 
ful. According to Abu Hanifah and Malik, 
horse-flesh is unlawful, but ash Shafl^i says 
it is indifferent. The flesh of hares is also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives in the water, except 
fish, is lawful. But Malik allows them. 

Fishes dying of themselves are unlawful, 
and so are all animals who are not slain by 
tabab. {Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 74.) [zabah.] 

It must bo observed that in Muhammadan 
law animals are either boidl^ lawful,” or 
mubdhy “indifferent,” or makruh^ “abomin- 
able ” (».e. which is condemned but still is 
lawful), or b^rajUf *‘ unlawful.” 

CLEEGY. The Christian clergy 

are mentioned in the Qur’an with exprossions 
of comparative praise. Surah v. 85 : “ Thou, 
wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity 
against those who believe are the Jews, and 
the idolaters; and thou wilt find those to he 
nearest in affection to them who say * We 
aro Christians ’ ; that is because there are 
amongst them priests (qitni$in') and monks, 
and because they are not proud,” 

The Muhammadans have no class of people 
occupying the precise position of priests or 
clergy, although the Imams, />r leaders of 
prayers ia the public assembly, are persons of 
learning appointed by the congregation. In 
Central Asia, it is usual to set apart a learned 
man (well skilled in theology) by binding the 
turban round his head, the act being per- j 
formed by a loading maulawi or scholar. 

In Turkey and the western portion of 
Islam, those who are qualified to give an 
opinion in religious matters, and to take the 
load in guiding the people in spiritual affairs, 
are called 'uiamd' (pi. of a term which 

has, in Hindustan and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of mauiawi^ a word derived from 
tnauld^ “ lord.” 

The recognised offices in Isl&m correspond- 
ing to that of a priest or religious teacher, 
are, /mdm, Mufti, and Qdxt. Imam (in addi- 
tion to its being used for the Khalitah. or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
leads the public prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin Antiiite». This official is ap- 
pointed either by the congregation, or by the 
parish or section of the town or village, who 
frequent the mosque in which he leads the 
rayers. Mufti is the legal adviser, who 
eoides difficult religions questions, and 
assists the or Qdstis the Judge 


I and the administrator of the law. The 
appointments of Mufti and Qitfl are in 
the hands of the Muslim government of the 
place. It is usual for the Qaxi to take 
the lead in prayers at funerals, whilst the 
Imam of the parish generally performs the 
nikdhy or religious service at marriages. 
[marriage.] 

These offices are not necessarily hereditary, 
bnt it is usual in Muhammadim countries 
for them to pass from father to son. In 
India at the present time there are families 
who retain the titles of Mufti and ilazi, 
although the duties connect^ with these 
offices are no longer performed by them. 

CAUTION (Arabic J^azar) is 

enjoined by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said, “ A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
the scjne hole.” “ He is no perfect man who 
has not fallen into trouble, for there is no skil- 
ful physician but experience.” “ When a man 
has spoken, and has then looked first to bis 
right and then to his left, ^hat he has said 
is sacred to those present, and they most 
not disclose it to others.” (AftsAIttf, xxii. 
c. xviii.) 

COINAGE, [money.] 
COLLECTOE OF TAXES. Arabic 

^Ashir, a collector of the tenths ; and ^Amil 
muf.afadduj, a collector of alms. 

The Khalifah is to allow the officer em- 
ployed in the collection of the zakdt as much 
out of it as is in proportion to his labour, and 
will remunerate himself and his assistants. 
{Iltdijfah, vol. i. p. 54.) 

COMMANDMENTS, The Ten. 

In the Qur’an it is stated that Ood gave 
Moses certain monitions on tables (of stone), 
and also that be gave him nine clear signs. 
(See Surah vii. 142, and Surah xvii. 108.) 
These two statements have perplexed the 
commentators very much, and every effort is 
I made by them to reconcile the nine signs 
! with the Ten Commandments, although it is 
evident from the Qur’an itself, that the nine 
I clear signs refer to the miracles of Moses. 
[M.AGUE8 or EOYFT.] 

According to the Traditions, the Prophet 
himself was a little confused in the matter, 
and may to some extent be responsible for the 
mistakes of the commentators on his book, for 
it is related (Mishkdt, book i. c. ii. pt. 2) that 
a Jew came to the Prophet and asked him 
about the nine (etc) wonders which appeared 
by the bands of Moses. The Prophet said, 
“ Do not associate anything with God, do not 
steal, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do 
not take an innocent before the king to 
be killed, do not practise magic, do not take 
interest, do not accuse an innocent woman of 
adultery, do not run away in battle, and 
especially for you, 0 Jews, nok to work on 
the Sabbath.” ‘Abdu ’l-IIaq^q remarks on 
this tradition that the Jew asked about the 
nine (sic) mirsclos (or plsgues) of Egypt, and 
the Prophet gave him the Ten Command* 
ments. 
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A eonpAriion of tho Ton Oosamandmoatt 
IfiTon hy tho greot Jowish low-giTor with thooo 
rooordod in tho obovo t^dition ond in the 
nth Sflroh of the Qar’&n, Toroe 152, will ehow 
how imporfectly the Arabian Prophet wan 
acquainted with the Old Testament scrip- 
tures. 

The commentator Qosain, who wrote four 
hundred years ago, says the following Torses 
in the Shratu 1-An*4m (vi.) are thos^ Ten 
Oommandments which in ‘^Tery cbspensation 
are incumbent on mankind, and cannot be 
abrogated (meaning undoubtedly the Ten 
Commandments giren to Mosei^). 

** Sat : Gome, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on yon — (1) that ye assign 
not angbt to Him as partner : (2) and that ye | 
be good to your parents : (3) and that ye slay 
not your childrra, because of povt^rty; for 
them and (or you will we proTide t f'4) and 
that ye come not near to poflntiokii', a at ward 
or inward : (5) and that ye slay not anyone 
whom Qod ^th forbidden you, unless for 
a just cause. This hath he enjoued on 
you, to the intent that ye may understand. 
(6) And come not nigh to the substance of 
the orphan, but to impruye it, uutii be come = 
of age : (7) and use a full moasur^, and .t . 
jnst balance : We will not task a soul hey nd | 
its ability. (8) And when ye give judgment, j 
observe justice, even though it be the a^Tuir } 
of a kinsman, (9) and inlfil the c'^venant of j 
Qod. This hath God enjoined you for your I 
monition — And, Uhis is my ri«ht way.’ ’ 
Follow it then : f 10) nnd follow act oiJtrr paiits 
lest ye be scattered from Hie path. This 
hath He enjoined you, that ye may learil'm.” 
(Sdrah vi. 152 ) 

COMMANDER OF THE FAITH- 
PUL. Arabic Amfru 'l-Muminin 
A title given by the 
Muslima ir» the firat ifv»tanei'to the hrat Kha- 
lifmh, AbQ Bakr, and afterwards retaiueAi by 
succeeding Khalifahs. It is asBamed by 
almost any Mahammftdan ruler in the pro- 
BOtat day. 

COMMENTARIES, [qua* an.] 
COMMERCE, Arabic ISjdraA 
Commerce and merchandiBo 
are said in the Qui''aD to be of God," iSurah 
ivii. 68 ; “ It is your Lord who drives the 
ships for you in the sea that ye may seek 
after plenty from Him ; verily He is ever mer- 
ciful to you. And when distress touches you | 
in the eea, those whom ye call upon, except j 
Him, stray away from you ; but when lie baa j 
brought you safe to shore, ye also turn away | 
(from God) ; fer man is ever ungrateful” 

Zakat is due on merchandise of every 
description, in proportion to 6 yer cent. 

COMPAJSnONS, The. [ashab-I 

COMPULSION. Arabic Ihrdh 
Muhammadan law makes 
provision for persons acting under compul- 
sioD, when the person who compels han it in 
his power to execute what he orders, be he 


a king or a thief. (iSTtdUqpsA, vol. iit. p. 452.) 
E.jf. a pereon forced into a contract may dia- 
solve it A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which is prohibited if he be compelled to do 
so, being threatened with loss of life or limb. 
Nor is a Muslim guilty of sin who declares 
himself an unbeliever when the loss of a limb 
or of Hf^ is threatened. According to the 
Imam Abii Hanifah, if a Muslim be compelled 
to divorce bis wife, the divorce ie valid ; but 
with him the oihei three Imftms are not 
agreed in ihie ruUng, 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Surri^ 
pL sardri. The Mui>f«mmaaan 

religion appears to give almost unlimited 
license to concubinage, provided the woman 
he a slave, and not a free Muslim woman. 

These female sUvuts must be either (1) 
taken captivo in wai, (2) or purchased by 
money, (3) or the descendants of slaves. 
Even marner<t women, if taker, in war, are, 
according t an in) unction of the Qur^An, 
Surah iv. 28, entirely at *be disposal of the 
Muslim conqueror ‘♦(^Unlawful) to you are 
married women, except such as your right 
hand possoss (t.s. Ukeu in war, or pturcbnaed 
»la I'd^s)." This inatiiution of ctmoabiaage is 
founded upon the example of Muhammad 
hlmselt, who took Rihanah the Jewess as hla 
concubine after the battle with the Banh 
Quraitah (a h. 5), and also Maria the OopI, 
V ho was sent him as a slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

Should a concubiny InBax her Toaster 
child, the Muhsaimadaa law ruiet' that she 
and hnr ofTwpring aix' ipav Jarfo fr>o. For s 
farther treatment of this sabjoot, see urtiole 
on stAViss. 

Amoiigst the Shi*ahs, the temporary mar- 
riage called Mut‘ah exhibits the worst form 
of concubinage. [!ffjT*Aii.J 

H IB interesting to oorapara thn oouditiou 
r*f the concubino under Mualrr-t law and undei 
the Mosaic. Under tho lew ’f Mt*«.or', a 
ruhino would generally be eithet i*, liebrew 
girl bouglit of her father, or a c.;ptsve 

tako.u in weo' So that whilut tho Muhftn*- 
j niadan law forbids t.oncublf.iiqro with a free 
woman, the .Mosaic law f>ormitted it and legis- 
lated for it. See Exodus xxi, ■ “If a man 
uetl his daughter to to a ms id -servant, she 
shail not go out as men servants do. If she 
please not her master who ha th betiothed her 
to himself, then shall he let he^ be redeemed 
to soli hitr unto a strang«> uatian h« shail have 
no power, seeing he hath dt>a?t d^oeufully with 
her." 

With regard to female slaves taken ir. war, 
the Mosaic law raied. Doui. xxi. 10: When 
thou goost to war agamsi thine enemies, 
and tho Lord tby God hath delivered the 
intu thiuo hands, and ihou bswt taken them 
captive, and seost a t>eauttful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldat 
have her to thy wife ; then thou ehait biiiig 
her to thine home, Ac. . . And iT shall be, 
if thou have no delight m her, then thou sbalt 
lot her go whither she will , but thou ehaH 
not sell her,” Ac. 
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CONGREGATION. The Assembly 

of people in a moeqne is called Jam}^ 
the terra also being need in Afghan- 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu- 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayers ; for Muhammad has said, 
** The prayers wnich are said in a congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty seven degrees.” “ Say your pi'ayors 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not oat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.” 
(Mishkdt^ book iv. ch. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Ahfu Sunnah 
wa Jam'ah, t.e. “ the people of the traditions 
and of the congregation,” in contradistinction 
to the Shi'ahs, who do not worship in a con- 
gregation unless the Imam, or leader, be a 
man entirely free from sin. fiMAM.j 

The word jam^ah is also used for an 
assembly of people collected to decide a ques- 
tion of law or theology, tho ijm'V being tboir 
decision, more frequently called ipna'ti 7- 
ummah, 

CONSCIENCE. There is no word 

in the Qur'an which exactly ©xproGsos 
the Christian conception of conscience. The 
word nqfs which, according to Arabic 

lexicons, expresses very much the same idea 
as the Hebrew mphesh^ “ life, animal 

spirit, hrtath'' (Job xli. iJl), seems to be used 
in the Qur’an to convey the moaning of con- 
science, although English transiatorfl render 
it “ souL” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of consciences spoken of in the 
Qur’&n : (1) Nafa {auuvdnuth^ tbe “ self- 

accusing soul or conscience ” ('Surah lixv. 3). 
(2) Nafs ammarak, the “ soul or oon.scieace 
prone to evil” (Surah xii. .53;. (d) Nufa 

nmtma'innah^ the ‘‘ poaoeful soul or con 
science” (Surah Ixxxix. 12). (4) Na/s mnl- 

hammah, the “ soul or conscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good ” (Surah 
Ixxxiv. 27.) 

■ It occurs also in the sen.so of conscience in 
the Traditions (^Miahidi, book i. ch. i. pt. 3) ; 

When anything pricks your soul (««/*) for- 
sake it.” Abdu ’I-Ilaqq, m bis Persiun com- 
mentary on the Miahkdt^ renders it by 
but the English vmrd conscience would Hoom 
to express the precise idea. In Persian Mu- 
hammadan works, us well as in common eon- 
versation, the word nnfs is now used in its 
evil sen.so, of desire or futssion, but it must 
be evident that thin is not its Qu^-’anic mean- 
ing. The word zimmnh^ which in later 
Arabic, together with zamir^ is used 

to express conscience, has in the only pas- 
sage where it occurs in the Qur'iin a decidedly 
different meaning, e,g. Siirah ix. 8, 10. where 
it means clientsbip. Sale and Hod well both 
translate it “ faith,” but Palmer more accu- 
rately renders it ** ties of clientsbip.” 

CONVERSATION. Tbe follow- 
ing instructions are given in the Qur’an re- 
garding talking and conversation. Surah 


xxxi. 17, ‘‘ Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice ; verily the most disagreeable 
of voices in the voice of asses.” Surah ii. 
77, “ Speak to mon kindly.” In tbe Tradi- 
tions, Ibn Maa‘ud relates that Muhammad 
said, “ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who ©peak much.” 

On the subject of conversation, Faqir Jani 
Muhammad A8‘ad, tho author of the cele- 
brated ethical work entitled the A^ldk-i- 
Jaldli^ p. 288, says : — 

“ He should not talk much, for it is a sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of considera- 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro- 
phet used to observe tho strictest medium in 
his langnage ; so much so, that, in the most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
j the words he uttered. Bazurg Jamihr used 
to say, ‘ When you boo a person talking much 
wiihoi’* occasion, be sure ho is out of bis 
sensffs.’ Let him not give vent to expres- 
sions till he ha.s determined in hie own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone 
relating a Btory, however w^ll known to the 
listener, the latter is jiot to intimate his ac- 
quaintance with it till the narrative is con- 
j eluded. A question put to others ho must 
not himself reply to ; if put to a body of 
which he is a member, let him not prevent 
tho uther.s ; and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till tbe other’s statement 
in complctod, and then give his own, but in 
such Hurt uH not to annoy the former t;peakor. 
Let him uot commenoo hie reply till tho 
queriMt’a sontoucij is concluded. Converaa- 
iiono and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in his presence, he is not 
I to interfere in ; and if people conceal what 
I they are saying, ho must not attempt furtively 
i to overhear. To his elders ho should speak 
with juilginent, pitching his voice at a medium 
fielwinm higti and low. Should any abstruse 
lo}»ic prebent itself, he should give it per- 
Mpieuity by comparison. Prolixity he should 
never aim at. when nut absolutely required ; 
on the contrary, loi it be his eudeavour to 
compress all ho has to say. Neither should be 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched figures. 
Ho should beware of obscenity and bad lan- 
guage ; or if ho must needs refer to an inde- 
cent Huhject, let him bo content with allusion 
by inotaphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indfdicacy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade his respectability, 
and bring him into general disagreement and 
dislik»>. Lot his language upon ovciy ueca- 
sioii correspond with the exigency of his posi- 
tion ; and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it bo only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calls 
for. Let him never, for right or wrong, en- 
gage in disputes with others of the company ; 
least of all with the elders or tho triflors of 
it : and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rules of 
candour. 

Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond tho intellect of those be is addressing, 
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bat adApt hia diacoorso to the jadgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declared — 
‘ We of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad- 
dress men in the meaouro of their understand- 
ings * : and Jesus (blessed be he) said, ‘ Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyance ’ 
(St. Matthew vii. 6 ?). In all his converBation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone*s gestures, 
actions, or words, nor give utterance to the 
language of menace. 

“ When addressing a great person, lot him 
begin with something ominous of good, as (*he 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

** From all bock-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whether hoard or spol' en, let 
him hold it essential to koep clear ; nay. even 
from any partnership with those add ctod to 
such practices. Let him listen more than bo 
Bpeuks. It WHS the answer ai a w;; o L.on to 
those who asked him why ho did 8(5, 
‘ Becaaso,’ said he, ‘ God has given mo tw > 
ears and only one tongue'; which was as 
much as to say, ‘ Hoar twice as much as you 
speak.’ ” 

COtfVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 

MADAN REIjIGION. According tothettuti or 
of the Hiddyah (\o\. il 170), il a In-Htilo in- 
fidel embrace Islam in a hostile country, his 
per'ion is his own, and ho is not made a slave, 
nor can his children bo enslsvod His pr(>- 
perty is also hia own. But it is not ho in the 
case of one who has bec.n liiHt coiujuorod arnl 
then embr.acos Ishiin, for his own porson and 
his children heconio slavos, and iris wives are 
at iho meiTy of Iho victoi iou« Muslim, whilst 
hifi lands also hocomo the property of the 
State. 

OOVENAOT', Tiie word in the 

Qur’un anu tiui Traditions for (Jodii Covo- 
naut wiiu His peoph is Muuam- 

mad tfloight, Ooth in the Qur’an und in the 
Traditions, that in the hoginnin^ God called 
all tho (.ouls of mankind together aiid took a 
promise (to«‘daA) and a covouunt (wi^'dy) from 
thorn. 

The account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 173 ; — 

**Thy Lord brought forth thoir doocendantK 
from the reins of tho sous of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, * Am I 
notv’ ‘SS'idl He, * your Lord ? ’ They said, ‘ Y es, 
we witness it.’ This we did, lest ye should 
say on the Day of Kestijrrection, ‘ Truly, of 
thia wore we heedless, because oarafomied.’ 

** Or lest ye should say, ‘ Our fsthers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with oar 
God, and we are their seed after thorn : wilt 
thou destroy us for tho doings oi v&in 
men ? ’ ” 

But the story as told in tho Traditions is 
more graphic : — 

“ Uhai ibn Ka*b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Suraiu *1-A*raf (verse 171); 
When God created (the spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he collected thorn together and 
made them of difloront tribes, and of cliffor»in( 
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^pearanees, and gave them powers of speech, 
pien they began to speak, and God took 
from them a promise (ioa‘(foA), and a covenant 
(miadq) and said, “Am I not thy Lord?’ 
They all answered and said, ‘ Thou art.’ 
Taen God said, ‘ Swear by the seven hea- 
vens and the seven earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in tho resurrec- 
tion, We aid not understanci this. Kj.»ow ye 
therefore tlriat there is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Ide. Do not associate 
an 3 rthing with Me. I will verily send to you 
your own apostles “»vho shall remind you of 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you your own books.* The eons of 
Adam then replied, ' We are wituesaes that 
Thou art our Lord ( liabb), and our God 
^ yl//aA). There is no Lord hut Thee and no 
J God but TheRi.’ Then they confeneod this 
i ana made it known ti> Adam. Then Adam 

i iuokod at 4.h.uu and I hold that there wore 
amongst them these that were rich aud poor, 
^ haudHomo and vgly, and ho said, ‘ 0 Lord 
1 why didst Thou not mak( them all alike ? ’ 
! And the Lord said, * Truly I willed it thus in 
j oeder that some of my sorvanifi may bo 
j thankiul’ Then Adam saw amongst his poa- 
[ tority, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
> tbofio lamps there we!t3 lights, and they were 
appointod by special covcnauls of prophecy 
Giahuwnk) and of apostleship (riisuiah). 
And ihu'i it is written in the Qur’an (Surah 
xx.viii. 7), ‘ Hoinembci wo have entered into 
cvtvenant with the Prophets, with tlnw Mu- 
hammad, and with Nuafi, and with Abraham, 
and with Musa, and with Johus the Son of 
Mary, and we made with them a (5ovo«ani.’ 
And (coutinueB Ubai) Jesuo wan amougHt tho 
apints.'’ {Mish/ctlt, Arabic Iskl. Babu ’l-QadU\) 

COVERINIJ TRE HEAD. Thmo 

is no injunction in either the Qurim or Tra- 
ditions as U* a man covering his head during 
prayers, although it is generally h(jld to bo 
more modest and cutrtKi for him to do no. 

With reference to women, tho law is impe- 
rative, for ^Ayishah rolatos that Muhammad 
said, “ God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
vrotnan uniosB she cover her head.” {Mishkdi^ 
iv. c. ix.) 

OOEKITPIION OF THE SCKIP- 

I I'URES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christianii with having altered thoir 
sacred books. The word used by Muham- 
Tuadan writers for this supposed corruption of 
the sacred Scriptures of tho Jews aud Ohris- 
tfans is Taisrif. 

The Imam Fakhru ’d din Raipi, in hie com- 
mentary, Tafstr-i-Kabir, explains 7'aMi/ to 
mean “ to change, alter, or turn aside any- 
thing from the truth.” Muslim divines say 
there are tw'o kinds of tahr\f\ namely, tah- 
a corruption of the meaning ; 
and tnhrif-idafzi^ a corruption of the words. 

Muhammadan controvarsiaiists, when they 
become acquainted with tho nature of th® 
contonta of the sacred hooks of the Jews and 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon- 
ciling Bio contents jI the Qur an wulh those of 
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lb* MMrtd SeriptaiM, ohftig« ih& Ohn«ti«iia 
wtth the tahnf-i-lafyu They smy the 
Obrietians have expunged the word ahmad 
from the propheoieSf and hare inserted the 
expression ** Son of God,” and the story of 
the emoifixion, death, and resurrection of our 
bleated Lord. This view, however, is not the 
one held by the most celebrated of the Mus* 
lim oommentators. 

Thelm&m Muhammad Isma^Il aUBukhftri 
(p. 1127, line 7\ records that Ibn *Abbas stid 
tnat ** the word TaJunf (corruption) signifies 
to change a thing from its original nature ; 
and that there is no man who could corrupt 
a single word of what proceeded from God, 
to that the Jews and Christians could corrupt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
words of God.” , 

Ibn Masar and Ibn Abi H&tim state, in the 
oommentary known as the Tafilr Durr-i- 
Man^uTf that they luive it on the authority of 
Ibn Muniyah, that the Taurat (i.e. the books 
of Hoses), and the Infil (i.e, the Gospels), are 
in the same state of purity in which they were 
sent down from heaven, and that no altera- 
lione had been made in them, but that the 
Jews were wont to deceive the people by un- 
sound arguments, and by wresting the sense 
of Scripture. 

Shdh Walfyu ll&h, in his commentary, the 
Fauxu U^Kabir, and also Ibn *Abb&s, support 
the same view. 

This appears to be the correct interoretfk- 
tion of the various verses of the Qur'an 
charging the Jews with having corrupt^ the 
meaning of the sacred Scripturea 

For example, Suratu Ali *lmran (iii*)v 72 : 
** There are certainly some of them who read 
the Scriptures perversely, that ye may think 
what they read to be really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Scriptures ; and they say 
this is from Go4» but it is not from God ; and 
they speak that which is false concerning God 
against their own knowledge.” 

The Imim Fakhru 'd-din, in his commen- 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
same charscter which occur in the Qur'an, 
says it refers to a tahrif-i-ma*nawiy and that 
it does not mean that the Jews altered the 
text, but merely that they made alterations 
in the course of reading. 

But whilst all the old commentators, who 
most probably had never seen a copy of the 
sacred books of the Jews and Christians, only 
charge them with a tabnf-i-ma*nawif all 
modem controversialists amongst the Mu- 
hammadans contend for a tabrif i-la/nh 
being the only solution of the difficulty. 

In dealing with such opponents, the Chris- 
tian divine will avail himself of the following 
arguments : — 

1. The Quriin does not charge the Jews 
and Christians with corrupting the text -df 
their sacred books ; and many learned Mus- 
lim oommentators admit that such is not the 
ease. 

2. The Qnr'in asserts that the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Jews and Christians existed in 
the days of Mubnmmad, who invariably 
epeake of them with reverence and respect. 


8. There now exist manuseri^ of the Old 
and New Testaments of an earner date than 
that of Muhammad (a.d. 610-^82.) 

4. There are versions of the Old and New 
Testament now extant, which existed before 
Muhammad ; for example, the Septuagint, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, the Coptic, and 
the Armenian versions. 

5. The Hexapla, or Octapla of Origen, which 
dates four centuries before Muhammad, gives 
various versions of the Old Testament ^rip* 
tnres in parallel columns. 

6. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Malabar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, who were separated from the western 
world for centuries, possess the same Scrip- 
tures. 

7. In the works of Justin Martyr, who 
lived from a.d. 108 to 167, there are nume- 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
prove that they were exactly the same as 
those we have now. The same may be said 
of other early Christian writers. 

Muhammadan controversialists of the pre- 
sent day urge that the numerous readings 
which exist in the Ohriatian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted. But these do 
not affect, in the least, the main points at 
issue between the Christian and the Muslim. 
The Divine Sonship of Christ, the Father- 
hood of Gk)d, the Crucifixion, Deatli, and Rsk 
B urrection of Christ, and the Atonement, are 
all clearly stated in almost every book of the 
New Testament, whilst they are rejected by 
the Qui’*an. 

The most plausible of modem objections 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Chris- 
tians have lost the Jnjil which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesus ; and that the New Tes- 
tament contains merely the Hudia^ or Sunnak 
— the traditions handed down by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and others. It iSs 
of course, a mere asMertiur?, unsupported by 
any proof ; but it appears to be a lino of 
argument which commends itself to many 
modem Muslims. 

CREATION. Arabic KhalgaL The 

following are the allubions to the Creation which 
occur in the Qur’^, Surah 1. 87 : “Of old We 
(God) created the heavens and tho earth and all 
that is between them in six days, and no wea- 
riness touched Us.” Surah xli. 8 ; “ Do ye 
indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days 
created tho earth ? Do ye assign Him equals ? 
The Lord of the World is He. And He hath 
placed on the earth tho firm mountains which 
tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishmonts througbout it 
(for the cravings of all are alike), in four 
aays. Then He applied Himself to tho 
heaven, which was but smoke : and to it and 
to the earth Ho said, “ Come ye, in obedience 
or against your will ? ” and they both said, 
“ We come obedient.” And He completed 
them as seven heavens in two days, and in 
each heaven made known its office ; and We 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels. This is the disposition of 
the Almighty, the all-knowing one.” Sfirah 
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ztI 3: created the heaTenii and the 

earth to set forth his truth, high let Him be 
exalted above the gods they join with Him I 
Man hath He created out of a moist germ ; yet 
lo I man is an open caviller. And the cattle i 

for you hath He created them, Ac 

Shall Ho who hath created be aa he who 
hath not created ? Will ye not consider ? ” 
Surah xiii. 2 : “ It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, thou canst behold ; 
then seated Himself upon His throne, and 
imposed laws on the sun and moon ; each 
travelleth to its appointeth goal. He ordereth 
all things. He maketh His signs clear. 
Haply ye will have firm faith in a meeting 
with your Lord. And He it is who hath out- 
stretched the earth, and placed on it the firm 
mountains, and rivers ; and of every fruit He 
hath placed on it two kinds. Ho causoth tb“ 
night to enshroud the day.” Surah xxxv. j 
12 : “ God created you of dust- th^.n of the i 
germs of life — then made you two sexes.” 

According to the Traditions (Mishkat^ v^iv. 
c. i. pt. 3), God created the earth on Satur- 
day, the hills on Sunday, the trees on Monday, 
ail unpleasant things on Tuesday, the light 
on Wednesday, the beasts on Thursday, and j 
Adam, who was the last of Creauon, was 
created after the time of aft ernoon prayers on 
Friday. 

CKEED. The Muhammadan Creed, 

or Kalimatu 'sh-shahadah (shortly Kalimah) is 
the well-known formula : — 

“ I testify that there is no deity but 
God, and Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” 

It is the belief of Muhammadans that the 
first part of this creed, which is called the 
nof i wa zfibat, namely, “ There is no deity but 
God,” has been the expression of belief of 
©very prophet since the days of Adam, and 
that the seixmd portion has been changed 
according to the dispensation ; for example, 
that in the days of Moses it would be : 

“ There is no deity but God, and Moses is 
the Oonverser with God.” In the Christian 
diepv3nr:ation it war. : “ There is no deity 
but God, and Jesus is the Spirit of 
God.” 

Jabir relates that Muhammad said “ the 
keys of Paradise are bearing witness that 
there is no deity but God.” 

The recital of the Kalimahy or Creed, is 
the first of five pillars of practical religion in 
Islam; and when anyone is converted to 
Islam he is required to repeat this formula, 
and the following are the conditions required 
of every Muslim with reference to it 

1. That it shall l>e repeated aloud, at 
least once in a life-time. 

2. That the meaning of it shall bo fully 
understood. 

3. That it shall be boliovod in “ by the 
heart.” 

4. That it shall be professed until death. 

6. That it shall bo recited correctly. 

6. That it shall be always professed and 
declared without hesitation. 

(Siaritu 7- JVigdyaA,) 


CREMATION. [bubhiho thi 

DtUD.] 

CRESCENT. The figure of the 

crescent is th>j Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the spe- 
cial emblem of the Muhammadan religion, 
although it is unknown to the Muhammadans 
of the East. This figure, however, did not 
originate with the Turks, but it was the 
sjnoabol of sovereignty in the city of Byzan- 
tium previous to the Muslim conquest, as 
may be seen from the medals strtiok in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. The 
crescent has been the symbol of three dif- 
ferent orders of knighthood ; the first of 
w'hich was instituted by Charles L, King of 
Naples, A.D. 1268 ; the second in 1448 by 
Hem^ o? Anjou ; the third by Sultan Selim 
in 1801 It must have been adopted by Mu- 
hammadaus for the first time upon the over- 
throw ol the B>zantine Empire by Mul>ammad 
II., 'ind u now generally used by the 
Turks as the insignia of their creed. 

CROCODILE. Arabic Timsdf. 

The fiesh of a crocodile is unlawful for food 
to a Muhammadan. (Hamilton's Hiddyah^ 
iv. 74.) 

CROSS, The. Arabic As- Salih, The 

Qur'an denies the crucifixion of our blessed 
Lord [obdcifixiom], and it is related by al- 
Waqidi that Muhammad had such a repug- 
nance to the form of the cross that he broke 
everything brought into his bouso with that 
figure upon it. (Muir, iii. 61.) According to 
Abu Ilurairah, the Prophet said, “ I swear by 
heaven, it is near, when Jesus the Son of Mary 
will descend from heaven upon your people, a 
just king, and Ho will breed: the croiSy and kill 
the swine ( Mishkaty xxiii. c. vi.) The Imam 
Abu Yusuf says that if a cross or a crucifix is 
stolon from a church, amputation (the punish- 
ment for theft) is not incurred ; but if it it 
stolen from a private dwelling it is theft. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyahy vol. ii. p. 90.) 

CRUCIFIXION. The Crucifixioii 

of the Lord Jesus Chiist is denied by the 
teaching of the Qur’an, [jbbijs CHRIST.] It is 
a punishment sanctioned by the Muhamma- 
dan religior for highway robbers. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hiddyahy vol, ij. 131.) 

CRUELTY. A striking inBtance 

of the cruelty of Muhnriimadx character 
occurs in a tradition given in the i^hihu 
Bukhari (p. 1019). Anas relates, “ Some 
of the people of the tribe of *lJkl came to the 
Prophet and embi acod Islam ; but the air of 
al-Madinab did not agree with them, and they 
wanted to leave the placa And the Prophet 
.ordered thorn to go where the camels given in 
alms were assembitKl, and lo drink their milk, 
which they did, and recovered from their 
sickness. But after this they became apo- 
states, and renounced Islam, and stole the 
camels. Then the Prophet sent some people 
after them, and they were seised and brought 
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back to al'Madmah. Then the Prophet 
ordered their hande and their feet to be cut 
off as a punishment for theft, and thoir eyes 
to pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
stop the bleeding, and they died/' And in 
another it reads, “ The Ihrophet ordered hot 
iroDJJ to be drawn across their eyes, and then 
to be caot on the plain of al-Madinah ; and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, and they died." 

Sir William Muir (vol iv. p 307) says : 
** Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu- 
hammad towards such ' of hla enemios as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Qvraish who fell at Badr bo 
exulted with savage satisfaction ; ^nd several 


prisoners, accused of no crime but of scepti- 
cism and political opposition, were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince of 
Khaibar. after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasures of hia tribe, was, with his cousin, 
put to death on the pretext of having trea- 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led away captive to the tent of the con- 
queror. Sentonco of exile wan enforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madlnah ; and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to sovoral hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes.’' 


D. 


dAbbatu ’l-aez (y4.jS\ my 

Lit. “ The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who shall arise in the last <iay , and shall cry 
nnto the people of the earth that maukind 
have not believed m the rovelations oi God 
(vide Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 84): “ Auid whoa 
sentence falls upon them we will bring forth 
a beast out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, ‘ Men of our eigno would not 
be sure.’” According to the Traditions ho 
will bo the third sign of the coming resurrec- 
tion, and will come forth from the mouatuin 
of $uiah. (Mishkat^ xxiii. c. iv.) Both Sale 
and Rod well have confounded the Dabbatu 
’I- At* with Al-Jassasah, the spy, mentioned 
in a tradition by Faliiiilah {MUkktii^ xxiii. 
c. iv.), and which is held to h(« a demon ijow 
inexistence, [al-jahhasah.] For » descrip- 
tion of the Dabbah, see the article on tbo 
EXSUBJIKCTION. 

BABCE “ The West 

wind.” A term used by the to ex- 

press the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm- 
ing power in the heart of man. (Abdu V- 
Raezaq's Dictionary of Suf 't Terrne.) 

DAHHA PlumI of the 

Persian few. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during which public mourning for 
'All and bis sons is observed r»y Shi'ah 
Muhammadans. (W'ilson's Glossary of Indian 
Terms.) 

ad-DAHR ( “ A long Hpace 

of time.” A title given to the Lxxvith 
chapter of the Qur’an ; called also Suratu ’1- 
Insan, “ The Chapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the first verse of the chapter; 
“ Did not there pass over man a long space of 
time ? ” 

DAHRl (^5yk^). One who belie vtis 

in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 
the duration of this world is from eternity, 
and danios the Day of Resurrectitm and Judg- 


ment: an Atheist. i~Lughdtf in 

loco. ) 

BA.ljM A debt, contracted 

with some definite terra fixed for repayment, 
as duitiagnished from qarzy which is used for 
a loan gi\cn without any fixed term ior re- 
payment. ri»BBT.] 

DAJJAL Lit. “falao, 

lying.” The name given JU the Hadis to 
certain religiouN impostorH who shell appear 
m tfi»} v.'orld ; a term etjni valent to our nt»t) 
of the word Aiitichi ist. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be about thirty. 

The ^lasibu ‘d-Dajjdl^ or ‘‘the lymg 
Christ,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dajjdh\ for an uciu'unt of whom refer to 
article on ma»ihu *i>-DA.fJAjL. 

IlALiL ( An argument ; a 

proof.” iMihi btirhtl)it, "a convincing argu- 
luent.” Dahl “ a docieive proof.” 

DAMASCUS. Arabic Dimashq 

AccortUng to Jalaln ’d-din Suyufi, Damas- 
cus is the second sacred city in Syria, 
Jorusulem being the first; and oomo have 
thought it must bo the “ Irain of the 
columns’* mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah 
Ixxxix. C, although this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers, [leaac. j . DamascuH is 
not mentioned in the Qui ’an. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the city, Muham- 
madan historians differ. Some say it was 
built by a slave nan^ud Oimeshq, who be- 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
tbo patriarcli by Nimrod; others say Di- 
rnashq was a slave belonging to Alexander the 
(•real, and that the city was built in his 
day. 

Damascus was taken by Khnlid in the 
reign of tlio Khalifah ‘Umar, A.n. 13, and it 
became thccapital of the Umaiyado Khulifahs 
under Mu'awij'ah, a.h. 41, and remained tbo 
chief city of Islam until the fall of that 
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dynasty, A.a. 132, when the Abb&SBjdoe moved 
thoir capital first to al-KCifah and then to 
Bagdad. 

The great inosquo at Damttfcne Tras erected 
by ‘Abdu ’1-MaIik ibn Marwan, the fifth 
lifsh of the Umaiyades. It was commonoed 
A.H. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and of a ChriR^^ian church. 

The account, as given by Jaiaiu 'd-din 
Suyuti, in his History oj the Temple of Jeru- 
salem^ is curious and interesting, showing that 
for a time the Muslima and Christians > or- 
shipped in the same building together. 

“ Hero (m Damaacua) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a church to worship 
God in. Some nay, however, that thus church 
was built by the Greeks : for ‘Abdu ’llah Ibn 
‘Abbas, having marched against Daina^^cas »f.nd 
bcoiegod it, demolished th(5 wails, aft -r ho hud 
entered the city by storm. 'Vi eo ‘hen fell 
down ft stone, having (nirtnin iotters inscribed 
thereon in the Greek language. Tle y thfu e 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who coala 
read Greek ; but ho said, * Hnng rno in pitch 
the iniprossion of the b'tti^rs on tiio stone, 
which ho found to ho nh fellows : “ V\'oe auto 
thee, mother of shaun^ ! Pious i.i >vbo 
inflicts upon thee with usury ttio ill whici. 
God desigiifi for thco in retribution. Woe unto 
theefrom five eyes, w'bo shall do»,ioy iuy well 
after four thousand years. Now, “A Nhi Uluh’s 
entire name was ‘Abdu llah Ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdi 
Huh Ibn ‘Abbiiu Ibii ‘Abdu l-Muqulhl) 

“regain, the histonan Ibn Isahlr oays; 
When God had gramod unlc tlm Mushms 
the posflosaion, as conqueror n of tbo of 

Syria, He granted them airiong (Ahcr cjtnrs 
that of Damascus will' Its dr'ponduucio v Thus 
God went down His morcy upon them, and (he 
commarider-in- chief of, iho utuiv (bcHioging 
DamascufO, who wus either Abe ‘llbaidab :'r„ 
ai5 soiuo Kliiilid a»-Wfth<k wr<»t< o. 

treaty of oapiti’, lotion and r.itndos of suf- 
render. By those he settled find appointed 
fourteen chui-ches to remain in tlie hand.s of 
the Muslims. l‘he church of which wo have 
spoken above was left open an:.! free fur 
future coriRideration. I'hi.s was on the plea 
that KhiiHd had <?nterod the city at the 
sword’s point by the on-sterri gate; hut thal 
the Christian.! at the same time were allowed 
to surrender by Abu ‘Ubaidah, iH^ho ontored 
at the westoni gate, opened under ariicleH. 
This caused disAOTiHion ; but at length it w^as 
agreed that half the place should he regarded 
as having capitulated and half as nlormr-d. 

“The MushmR thorefore took tnis church, 
and Abu ‘Ubaidah made it into a mosque. 
He wftH afterwards appointed Kmii of Syria, 
and was the hrst who piajed bore, all the 
company of Companions praying ftftcr him 
in the open sroa, now' called the Orntpanions’ 
Tower; but ttu wall must then have bo^n 
cut through, hard by iho loaning tower, if 
tbo Companions really pruyod in the ‘ blessed 
precinct.' At first the (duistians atid Mus 
lims entered by tho same gate, which wan 
* tho gate of Adoration and Prayer,’ over 
against the Qiblah, where tho great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards the Christians changed 
and wont into thoir church by the gate facing 
tho west ; the Mc-^iitnn taking the right-hand 
mo.squo, Bui the kbriHlitiUR were not suf- 
furred to chant rJc>ud, or recite their books 
or strike thoir bolls (rr clappers), in order 
to honour tho GouipanionH with reverence and 
fear. Alsu. Ma*awiyah hiult in his days a 
house fuA tho Amir, right opposite the 
moRC|UO. Horo ho built a green chapel 
This pftlaco was noted for its porteotion. 
Here Mu‘ftwiyah dwelt forty years; nor did 
thie state of things cuanj:,''c from a.h. 14 to 
A.H. 86. But Al-Waiid Ibn ‘Abdu ’1- Malik 
began to think of dewtroying the churches, 
and of (idthn^ soma, t » those already in tho 
; hands of tho Mti'dims, ao as to eonHtruct onTo 
i grotu mosque ; and thm bi'CHvisc. some of the 
• Muslims 'voir tr( ubled by hoftrmg tbo 

J recitatiouM <•<' thu Cbrodiauth' froro tho Gospel, 

. jiinl thoir 'p’ePod iu f>raym Ho do- 

I nigiurd, thei jh.'ce io rcinove I'-.em from tho 
! Muidtins ami V.' aiiuox this spot to the other, 
j so as t.> make oim groat r;»osc[ue. Thorefqre 
ho called ,or tho ChristiHas. and asked them 
} whether they w(inid dcfnin. from thi^se places 
! '.vhu'is MC-rc. i‘.t Uicir .'.u-aNIb. rtvcioving- in ei:- 
\ cViau;p) f'noiior poHiu)'!! in liou thereof , and 
I also roiaining icur etiurebos not aiotitiunod in 
t tho j A only-— tbo Ohiiich of Maria, the Church 
ui iiio '.Irueidod, just withm ihc. oasteni gate, 
tbeebtirch 'fttUu 'l-Habn, and the Ohurch of 
t!.o Ulonous Mother, occupied previously by 
11, m Inu'jii.'ihors. Thm, luiwovor, they vohe- 
’luoil'y f* /ofM.’.l to do. I'hiMoupon the 
fell c.JU'.t, ■ Brong .me tb^ai tho treaty which 
you pioMo.'ot tomn tiu* Buio of the (/om- 
paiooM»;.‘ 'ilo'v broi"g!.ti it , ihorufore, and it 
was T end in al- ’IValui's jurasoncc ; when, lo I 
tbo Churc)' of Thoroas, outside the gate of 
Tu-oioi^, liasd by th<" nv»*r. did not ent.er into 
I tn*' V, I'.nt? A lie, v>iuf of thoiMi called '■tho 
! ;/q..'aier 'i ohorrhor ir.ft npork ('for tutors 
; ci)n)n"i.'il ,t. ‘ , ho i.iud ‘this will I 

(heU-ioy atid conveir ii oH!,' h muHvjue.’ I’hoy 
R.'iid, Nay. let it alone, 0 commander of tho 
I'luthful, evofi lihbough not mentioned among 
the cikurehofi, for wo arc ( fintont that you lake 
tho chapel of tho ohuroh.’ To this agroo- 
niunt, vticri, tio hold thorri, and recoivnd from 
thuui i.ho Q'ihti,“.h (or chat>el vault, dome) of 
the chui'ch Tho.i hi; , ujnniooed workmen 
able to puB dovvo, and a 'fo.nnbl d all the 
amirR, chiefs, and ji^roat men But the Ghrift- 
tian biflhops and priostH coming, said. ‘ O 
commaiJ'ior of the had hf ill, wo find iu owr 
books t.hwt whoHoevor shrU demolish, this 
church will gi* tiikd ’ Thou said tbo KhaU- 
f.ah, ‘And I am ve^y willing to be mad with 
God’s • tb<’tofnre no one shall 

rh5n.udi''h d bcioro mo.' d ho ascondod 
tho wofitcrn lower., wue }» had two spiroa, 
ami conlam.od ,i ne.-u,,Kd,ic cull. Hoiro be 
found It. imink, whoui lo,« ordered to descoml* 
The monl; making didirultiew, and linger- 
ing, ul-Wahd took him by tuo t^ack id hi* 
nock, and t eased iin>t pushing him until 
he had thrown him dov.Tj stairs. 7'hon ho 
ascended to ihe most lofty rpot in the church, 
above Iho groat ultar, called ‘the Altar of 
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the Martyrs.* Here he seized the ends of 
his sash, which was of a bright yellow colour, 
and fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he stmck Rgainai the 
very topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Then he called the amirs, and desired them 
to pull down the building as quickly as pos- 
sible. Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 
‘ God is great I ’ three times ; also the Chris- 
tians loudly cried out with their wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairun, where they 
had assembled. Al-Walid therefore desired 
the commander of his guard to inflict blows 
upon them until they should depart, which he 
did. The Muslims then demolished 41 II that 
the Christians had built in the great square 
here — Sltars and buildings and cloisters — 
until the whole square was one flat surface. 
He then resolved to build a splendid pile. Un- 
rivalled for beauty of architecture, which 
none could hereafter surpass. Al-Walid 
therefore commissioned the moat eminent 
architects and mathematicians to build the 
mosque, according to the model they moat 
preferred. Hia brother chiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and next 
to him presided Sulairniin ‘Abdu 'l-Malik. It 
is said that al-Walid sent to the king of 
Greece to demand stone-masons and other 
workmen, for the purpose of building this 
mosque in the way he desired, sending word, 
that if the king refused, ho would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduce to 
utter ruin every church in his dominions, even 
the Church of the Holy City, and the Church 
of Edessa, and utterly destroy every vestige 
of the Greeks still remaining. The king of 
Greece, sent, therefore, numerous workmen, 
with a letter, expressing himself thus : ' If 
thy father knoweth what thou doe.st, and per- 
mits it, then truly I accuse him of disgraceful 
conduct, and blame him more than thee If 
he understaudoth it not, but thou only art 
conscious, then I blame thee above nim.’ 
When the letter came to al-Walid, he wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled several per- 
sons for consultation. One of these was a 
well-known poet, who said, ‘ I will answer 
him, O Commander of the Faithful I out of 
the Book of God.’ So said al-Walid, ‘Where, 
then, is that answer?’ Ho replied this verse, 
‘ David and Solomon, lo ! they assume a 
»ight to the corn-field, a right to the placd 
where the people are shearing their sheep. 
Al8o,weax*e witnesses of their di^cree; for Solo- 
mon hath given us to understand it, and both 
(David and Solomon) have come to us as judges 
and learned men.’ A1 Walid, by this reply, 
caused great suiprise to the king of Greece. 
Al-Firsuk alludes to this in those verses: — 

“ I have made a separation between the 
Christians and their churches, ami between the 
people who shine and those who are in dark 
ness.” 

“ 1 neglected for a season thus to apportion 
their happiness, I being a procrastinating vin- 
dicatoi' of their grievances." 

“ Thy Lord bath made thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
mosques wherein good words are recited.” 


** Whilst they were together in one place, 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly separated from others 
who, behold I were adoring God and idols.” 

“ How shall the people of the Cross unite to 
ring their bolls, when the roadiug of the 
Qur’an is perpetually intermingled ? ” 

“ I resolved then to remove them, just as 
did those wise men when they decreed them- 
selves a right to the seed-field and the 
flocks.” 

“When al-Walid resolved to build the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloister, 
called ‘ the Vulture’s Chapel’ (a name given 
to it by the country-people, because the por- 
ticos on each side look like two wings), he dug 
deep at the four corners of the intended 
chapel, until they came to sweet and limpid 
water. Here thev first placed the foundation 
of the wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built V ith stone, and when the four corners 
were of sutRcient height, they then huilt 
thereon the chapel ; but it fell down agaiiu 
Then said nl-Walidto some one of th(‘ inathe- 
maticians, who well knew tho plan of the 
Vulture’s Chapel, ‘ 1 wish you to build this 
cbRj>el ; for the injuiiciion uf God hath been 
given me, and I are confident that no one but 
tbystdf may build it. He therefore huilt the 
four corners, and cijvered them with wicker, 
and disappeared for a whole year, al-Walid 
not knowing where lie was. After a year, 
al-Walid dug down to the four corner foun- 
dations. Then he (be. the architect) aaid, 
‘Do not be in a hurry, commander of the 
Faithful!’ Then he found tho mathemati- 
cian, who had ix man’s head with him. lie 
came to the foiu' corners, and uncovered the 
wicker work, and In I all that had been built 
above the earth had fallen down, until they 
wore on a, level with the earth. So he said, 
‘Froiuthi.s (work have I come).’ Then ho 
proceeded to build, ami firmly fixed and sup- 
ported a heautilul fabri'-. 

“ Some person also said al-Walid wished to 
construct a brilliant chapfd of pure gold, 
whereby the rank of the mosque might be 
magnified. llereupoD tho suponntendont said 
unto him, ‘ You cannot effect thi.s.' Upon 
which al-Walid struck him fifty blows with a 
whip, saying, ‘ Am I then incapable of effect- 
ing this?’ Tho man replied, ‘Certainly.* 
Then he said, ‘ I will, then, find out a way to 
know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thou hast’; which ho did: and ai-Walid 
melted it, and formed it into vmo large brick, 
which contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
But the man said, ‘ O Commander of the 
Faithful ! we shall require so many thousand 
bricks of this sort, if thou dost possess them ; 
nor will this sufiSce for our work. Al-Walid 
seeing that he was true and just, presented 
him with fifty dinars ; and when al-Wahd 
roofed tho groat precinct, he adorned the 
roof, as well as the whole extent of the pave- 
ment, with a surface of gold. Some of al- 
Walid’s family also said unto him, ‘ They who 
come after thee will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque more commodioua 
every year.’ Upon this al-WaBd ordered all the 
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lead of the conntry to be collpciod together, in 
order to conet ruct therewith an exterior out- 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the Bide-posts that Buppoiied the rooL So 
they collected lead throughout all Syria and 
many other countries ; and whilst they were 
returning, they met with a certain woman 
who possessed a weight of lead — a weight of 
many talents. They began to chaffer with 
the woman for it ; but she refused to sell it, 
except for its weight in silvci*. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faitkfui, in- 
forming him of this, who replied. ‘Buy it 
from her, oven for its weight in silver.’ When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, ahe 
said, ‘ Now that you have agreed to my pro 
posal, and are satisfied to give the weight in 
silver, I give the weight as an offering unto 
God, to serve for the roof of tli ; m'~aque.’ 
Hereupon they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, ‘ Th’-« 
is God’s.’ Some say the woman was an 
Israelite ; some say that they sought for 
load in open ditches or holes, and came to a 
atone sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
sepulchre, whence they brought forth 4 dead 
body, and laid it on the ground. Whilst drag- 
ging it out, the head fell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken, much olood flowed 
forth from the month, which terrifled them 
80 much, that they rapidly fled away. Tkis 
is said to have been the burial-place of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosque came 
unto al-Walid and said, ‘ 0 Commander of 
the Faithful! ntensay that al-W^lid hath ex- 

g ended the money of the treasury unjustly.’ 

lereupon al-Walid de-sired that all the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled, al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said, * Such and such reports have 
reached me.’ Then ho said, ‘0 ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Muhajir ! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury.’ Now it was carried upon 
mules. Therefore, pioce.s of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel, he poured 
out all the gold ami silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales being then brought 
out, the whole was weighed, wrhen it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come, even if 
nothing were added to the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
God for this. Then said the Khalifah, ‘ 0 
people of Damascus I you boast among men 
of four things ; of your air, of your water, of 
youi’ cheerfulness, |ind of your gracefulness. 
Would that you would add to those a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who praise 
God, and are liberal in hie service, nould 
that, thu.s changing,you would become thank- 
ful suppliants.’ 

“ In the Qiblah of this mosque were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled in lapis 
lazuli. Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sentence : * In the name 

of God, the Merciful and Compassionate I 
There is no god but God. Re is the ever** 
living, the self-subsisting Being, who never 
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slumbers nor sleeps. There is no god bat 
God, He has uo partner. We will never 
adore any but our Lord, the one God. Our 
faith is Islam, ard our Prophet is Muhammad. 
This mosque was built, and the churches 
which stood on the site of the chapel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of God, 
the Coaimander of the Faithful, al-Walid Ibn 
*Abdu ’FMaiik Ibn Marwin, in the month 
Zu ’1-Qa*dab, x.h. 86.’ Upon another tablet 
was inscribed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur'an. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
spiral course of the sun, then the way 
of living which obtained after the arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus. Also, it is said, 
that all the floor of this mosque was divided 
into small slabs, and that the stone (carving 'I 
of the walls extended to the utmost pin- 
nacle. A^ ov’c was a rreat golden vine, and 
above this were eplendid enaine'led knobs of 
greon, red, 1 lue, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed pU countries and 
j regions, especially the Ka*bah, above the 
tower; also all the countries to the right and 
left (of Makkah), and all the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees of every region, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
had cornices of gold. Here was suspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched off 
into seven separate lights. In the tower of 
the Companions were two stones — beryls 
(some say they were the jewels called pearls); 
they were called ‘ The Little Ones.’ When 
the candles were put out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light. In the time of 
al-Amin Ibn ar-Hashid, Sutaimau, captain of 
the guard, was sent by that l^alifah to Da- 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring them 
to him ; which ho did. When al-Ma’mun dis- 
covered this, he sent them to Damascus, as a 
proof of his brother’s misconduct. They 
afterwards again vanished, and in their place 
is a glass vessel. In this mosque all the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en- 
trance, are open, and have no bars or looks. 
Over each is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
the euamelied knobs. The capitals of the 
pillars were thickly covered with dead gild- 
ing. Her© were also small galleries, to look 
down from, enclosed on the four aides of the 
skirting wall Al-Walid also built the 
northern minaret, now called ‘the Bride- 
groom’s Tower.’ As to the western gallery, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
corner of this was a cell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and used by the Greeks as an 
observatory. The two northern of these fell, 
and tho two opposite remained. In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
the Cbristians’ money, because they had me- 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower (but God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu- 
hammad is reported to have said, ‘ I saw 
Jesua son of Maria come forth from naar tha 
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white minaret, east of the moeque, placing 
his bands upon the v/ing-'i wf two ttn*,':els, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him wan the 
Ihvine glory ffhe Sbechinah;. He was marked 
by the red tinge of baptism. This is the 
mark of original sin.' Jesu^ (it is also said) 
shall come forth from the White Tow^fr by 
the eastem gate, and shall enter the mosque. 
Then shall the word come foiih for Jeaus to 
fight with Antichrist at the corner of the 
city, as long as it shall please Ood Now, 
when this mosque (the plaveo’ mosque) was 
completed, there was not to bt found upon 
the face of the earth a building more beau- 
tiful, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 
On whatever side, or area, or place, the 8pA?c- 
tator looked, he still thought that side or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In this 
mo.squo wen? certain talisraann, placed therein 
since the time of tlu' (* recks ; so tiiat nf> veno- 
mous or .stinging creature could by any moans 
obtain entrance into tiiis enclofune, neitbf.-r 
8er])ent„ scorpion, heeth?, nor spider. They 
say, also, that neither sjHn-rviWK nor pigeons 
built their nests there, nor w'as anything to ho 
found there which could annoy people. Mo.st, 
or all, of those talismans wcire burnt by the 
fire that consuined the mosque which fire 
took place in the night of Sha‘ban, a.u 4(11. 
Al-Walid frequently prayed in the mosque. 
One nigld (it is rolalcd ) ho ;.aid to hi-s 
peo])le, ‘ I wish to pr;iy to-night in tiu? 
mosque ; let vc one reiii.am there whil.st T 
pray therein.’ Sc wU(?n be came unto llio 
gate of the ']'w<' M.uncnts, ho di'-.-ured the 
gate to be operu?d, and entering in, he saw- ;♦ 
man standing between the gate of the Two 
Moments and the gato of St. (.Jeorge., praying. 
He was ralbor nearer tc' the gate of St. 
George than to the other. So the Khalifab 
said unto iiifl poopbj, * Ihd I not charge you 
that no one should remain wduh't 1 'va.-H pray- 
ing in the mosque V ’ Tlion one of Uioni said, 
‘ () (Oommandor of the Faithful ! this is St 
George, who jirays every night iit the mosque.’ 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousand prayers. 

“ Again, A certain man, going out of the 
gale of the mogquc which is nc.Hi- the Jairun, 
met Ka‘b the Hcnl e, who raid, ‘ Whitlu’r 
bound?' He replied, ‘To tlie Haitu ’1-Mu- 
qaddas, thcr<?in to pray.' Thou said Ka‘b, ‘I 
will show you a eprd wherein wboaocrer 
rayeth shall receive the same blcssingfi as if 
0 prayed in the Baitu ’l-Muqa.Idas.' The 
man, therefore, went with hire.. 7’hcn Ka*b 
showed him the spare between the little 
gate from whence you go to Abyncinia, that 
is, the space covered by ttj*- nreb of Ibo 
gate, containing al'out one b.undred yards, 
to the west, ami said, * Whoso pnacth within 
those two points shall be regarded as praying 
within the Baitu '1-Muqaddas,' Now, this spot 
is said to be a spot fit to be sought by pilgrims. 
Here, it is asserted, is the head of John, son 
of Zacharias (Peace be with bini Ip For al- 
W’alid Ibn Mu.^lim Icing desired !<* show 
where John*- head was to he femnd, piimted 
with luH hariii to the j)l;iStcT-cd pillar — the 
fourth from the eahl corner. Zaid Ibn Wakad 


says, ‘ At the time it waa propoeed to build 
tbe mo.sque of Dama.scufi, 1 aaw the head of 
John, .icn of Zacharias, brought forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the chapel. 
The hair of the hcs.d was unchanged.' He 
Bay, 'I in another pl.ice, * Being nominated by 
al-Walid KUporintendent of the building, we 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-Walid. He came, therefore, unto us at 
night, with a wax taper in his hand. Upon 
deacending wo found an elaborately carved 
little nbrino, throo within three (i.a. within 
the first a second, within the second a third). 
Within this last wavS a sarcophagus, and 
within thin a casket; within wMch was the 
head of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
casket wa.s written, “ Here is the head of John, 
son of Zacliarias. Peace be with him I ” By 
al-Walid’e command we restored the head to 
the spot whence it had been taken. The 
pillars which are above thi.s spot are inclined 
obliquely to the ot’nera to distinguish the 
place. Th^irt: is also over it a pillar with a 
hc.ad m pb-ster.' He asKcrts again, that 
when tho bapj^y event occurred of the con- 
quest of Damascus, a certain person went up 
the stairK wdiich led to tho church, then 
standing where the mo.sque now stands. 
Here the blood of John, con of Zacharias was 
seen to dow in torrcnls and to boil up, nor 
did the blo<<d sink down and become still 
until that .seventy thouhand had been slain 
over him. 7Ti.) op-a where the head was 
found is now called al-S..'ikasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of iht? Narrow <ht'^ej, 

“In tiie days cd 'Umar, the Christians re- 
queued thill bo Would confirm tbeii claim to 
the right of meeting in those places which al- 
Wulid had taken from them and conveiUod 
into mo.sques. They, therefore, claimed th© 
wrhole inner area as their own from ‘Umar. 
Tile latter tliought it right to restore them 
whttt al Wahd had taken from them, hut 
upon examination lie found that tho churcbeB 
without the Huburb.s were not comprehended 
in tho articles of surrender by the Compa- 
nions, such, for example, as the great Church 
of the Momi.stery (d t tbservanta oi Carmelites, 
the Church of the Convent behind tho Church 
of .Si, q’bomHH, and all the chui'cbes of tho 
ueighbouring \illageft. ‘l.tmaz therefore gave 
them the choice, either to rqstore them tho 
churchcK they demanded, domoliahing in that 
case all tho other cbuiches, or to leave those 
cburchcK uiimf lcrttcd, and to receive from 
thorn a full consont to tho free use of tho open 
ypnee by the Muslims. To this latter pro- 
posal they, after three days deliberation, 
agreed ; and projier writings were drawn 
up on both sides. They gave tho Muslims a 
deed of grant, and ‘Umar gave them full 
security and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to be compared to this mosque. It 
is Raid to be one of the strongholds of 
Paradise, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
w'ould long for Paradise when he looks upon 
hifi beautiful mosque. Al-Ma’mun came to 
t>amas( u,s in company wuth his brother al- 
Mu'tiiMim, and the Qazi Yahya Ibn Aksam. 
Whilst viewing the taoeque be said, ‘ What is 



DANCING 

the most wondrous sight here ? ’ His brother 
said, * These ofi'orings and pledges/ The Qnzi 
said, * The marble and the cnlonm';. ' Then said 
al-Ma’miin, ‘ The most wcndrcus thing to mo 
is, whether any other could be built at all Jike 
this/ ” {Hist. Temple oj Jemsalem, by Jalalu 
’d'din, translated by Rojinoids, p. *107.) 

DANCING. Arabic Baqe. 

Dancing is generally held to bo uniawful, 
although it does not appear to be forbidden 
in either the Qur’an or the Traditionr, hut 
according to al-Bukhari (Arabic eti , p. 135), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it un the 
day of the groat feativab Those who hold it 
to be unlawful quote tlic following verso fr»»m 
the Qur’^, Surah xvii. 39, “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, alluough H 
does not seem to refer to tho subject. 

The ^ufis make dancing a religious 
exercise, but the Sunni Muslims conwidor it 
unlawful. {Hiddyatu "s-Sd\l, p. 107.) 

DANIEL, Arabic Bnniydl A 

prophet celebrated amongst .Muhammad a ns 
as an interpreter of dreams. He is m l men- 
tioned in either the Qur’an or the Tr-;«iitions, 
but in tho Qafiasu 'l-Aj/flnyd*, p. 231, it ik 
stated that ib the reign {;i Bukhtu Nu^s<i> 
(Nobuchadnezzor) he was irr yrtfumod ; .and 
when ho was in prison, tbo king" had a dream 
which he had forgotten, w.nd bearing that 
Daniel was an interprctor of droanui, bo sent 
for him. When Daniel was it, the presmoe. 
of the King, be refused to proKtrale, r«ayifig, 
it was lawful to prostrate akno t - the Lord 
Almighty. For this he nearly lost h\>* hfe, 
but was spared to interpret the king’e dream, 
which was as follows: He saw a great idol, 
tho he^ad of wnich was of gold, above the 
navel of silver, below the navel of copper, the 
legs of iron, and the feet of clay. And sud- 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powdei, and mixed all the 
substances, so tliat the wind blew them in ail 
directions ; but the stone grew graduRlly, and 
to such an extent that it covered the whole 
earth.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to be this : The idol represented 
different nations ; the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, tho silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
should be descended ; the great stone being 
a religion which should spread itself over th€'i 
whole earth in the last day. 

DAE (jIj). “A house, dweJlius, 
habitation, land, country." A wt.rd v-luch in 
used in various combinatious, e.y. 

ad-Ddr . . The abode—tbo city of 

aLMadmah. 

ad‘Ddratn . The two abodes— this 
world and the next, 

DaruH-etdab . A seat of learning ; a 
university. 

£)aru Tbaqd’ . Tho abode which re- 
inainot h — hoa v cn. 

Ddru "Ufand . The abode w inch paaeeth 
away — earth- 
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Ddm 'I-ghurdr . The abode of delusion — 
the world- 

Ddni *i kuzn . The vale of tears — the 
earth. 

D(mt, 'Idhttla . The abode of temptation 
— the world. 

Ddrv '‘-kjnldfah The seat of the Im^ or 
^alifah — capital 

Dtrni I hituh A library. 

Darn 'i-khuid . The home of eternity — 
Paradise. 

ad-Ddni'n-na^im The blessed abode— Pa- 
radise. 

Ddr'xt 'l-qazd' The Qazi’s court, 

j J>drii \sh- ski/d' A hospital, 

j Duru 's-surur The abode of joy — Para- 
dise. 

Ban/ 'z-zart A mint. 

Ddnt 'z-ziydfak A banquetiug-room. 

t [DART! l -BAW VB, DARU ’L-llaRJB, DARH *L- 
j ISl.AM, I*ARU *L-<2ARAR, DARC VSALAM, DARD 
i ’h-fjAl.rANAU, LAKU ’s-SAWiJl.] 

I DAKGAH A royal court 

(Persian). Ic India it is a term used for a 
j Muhammadan sUrino or tomb of .some reputed 
holy person, and which is the object of pil- 
grimage and adoration. (Wilson’s Clos»ary of 
Indian Terms.) 

DAKD ’L-BAWAB jUy 

Lit. “ Th(' abode of perdition.” A term used 
fvr boll in the Qur’an, Surah xiv, 83; ** And 
luivo made their people to alight at the abode 

(-/ p^'rdit ion.'* 

j DAKU ’L-HAKB /•»)■ 

I “ 7'hc land of warfare.” According to tbs 

* Dictionary (Ikiydfu H-Lughdt, Ddru 7-^ar6 
IS “ a country belonging to infidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam.” According to 
the Qdmue, it is “ a country in which peace 
hen u'lt been proclaimed between Muslims 

and unbelievers.” 

lr> thf'. Faidvm^ Alnmytri^ voL ii. p. 86i, it is 
written that a Ddru 'I kavb becomes a Ddru 
'l-hLdvi on one condition, namely, the promul- 
gation of the edicts of Islam. The Im&m 
Muhammad, in his book called the Ziyadah^ 
says a Ddru 'l-Jsldm again becomes a Daru 
AerW/. according to Abii Hanifah, on three 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edicts of the 
imbelioverR be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islam be suppressed ; (2) That the country in 
question be adjoining a Ddru H-barb and no 
other Muslim country lie between them 
1 (that is, when the duty of Jihid or religious 
I war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
hav<^ not the power to carry it on). (8) That no 
I protc-ction (amdn) remains for either a Muslim 
or a jtmms; viz. that arndnu *l awwcU^ nr that 
first protection which was given them when the 
country was first conquered by IsUxn. The 
Imams Ytuiui and Mul^ammad both aay that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul- 
gated in a country, it is suGBcient to eonati- 
tute it a Ddru *Lharb. 

hi the Raddu ^LMuk^tdr, vol. iii. p. 891, it 
ie stated, If the edicts of Islam remain in 
force, together with the edicts of the unbe- 
lievers, then the country oannot aald to be 
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ft Piru The important question as 

to whether a country in the position of Hin- 
dust&n may be considered a l)dru H-Isfdm or 
ft Ddru has been fully discussed by 

Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bei^al Civil Ser- 
rice, in his work entitled, Indian Mumfyndns, 
which is the result of careful inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jihkd, or a 
Grescentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71, in consequence of a Wahhabi eon- 
spiracy for the overthrow of Christian rule in 
tMt country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmans, hinges upon the 
question whether India is Ddru 7-^ar6, “ a 
land of warfare,” or Ddru *l-Isldm^ “ a land 
of Islam.” 

The Muftis belonging to the ^anifi and 
Sh&fi*i sects at Makkah decided that, ns long 
as even some of the peculiar observances of 
Isl&m prevail in a country, it is Ddfu H-Isldmy 

The decision of the Mufti of the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being to the following effect : 
“ A country does not become Ddru 'l-harh 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or most of the injunc- 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law doctors of North India decided 
that, “ the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmans is essential in a Jikdd^ or reli- 
gious war, and alse that there should be a 
probability of victory to the armies of Islam.” 

The Shi*ah decision on the subject was as 
follows: ‘^A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam are led by the rightful Imam, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex- 
perienced w amors are ready, when it is 
against \he enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of his 
parents, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey.” 

The Sunnis and Shi‘ah8 alike believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islam, when the 
whole world shall become followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia; but whilst the Suunis 
are, of cowse, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great end, “ whenever 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
■ulmans,” the Shiahs, true to the one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Imam, [jisai).] 

dAeu *l.islAm (pJu— ;U). 

** Land of Isl&m.” According to the Raddu 7- 
Mutiitir, vol. iii. p. 891, it is a country 
in whioh the edicts of Islim are fully pro- 
mulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disabilities. They can worship 
€ted according to their own customs, provided 
art not ido/aters ; but it must be done 
wimout any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
fcful synagogues may be repaired, no new place 
of worship can be erected. “ The construction 
of churches, or synagogues, in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, thia being forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but if places of worship belong- 
ing to Jews, or* Cbnstians, be destroyed, or 


fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because buildings cannot endure for 
over.” 

Idol temples must be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled according to strict Muslim law. iUi- 
damh^ vol. ii. p. 219.) 

For further particulars, see article dabu 
’l-habb. 

DAEU ’L-QAEAR ;'•»)• 

“ The abode that abideth.” Anr expression 
which occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xL 42: “ 0 
my people I this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the life to come is the mansion that 
abideth.*" 

DAEU ’S-SALAM (fji n jU). 

“ The abode of peace.” Au expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah vi. 127 : “ For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Lord ! 
and in recompense for their works, shall He 
be their protector.” 

DARU ’S-SALTANAH 

“ The seat of government.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or a Muslim state. 

BARU ’§-SAWAB 

The house of recompense.” A name given 
to the Jannatu ‘Adn, or Garden of Kden, by 
the commentator al-Bai^awi. 

DARVESH, DARWISH 

A Persian word for a religious mendicant. A 
dervesh. It is derived from the word t/or, 
“ a door ” ; lit. one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadans, the 
darvesh is called a fagir, which is tho word 
generally used for religious mendicant orders 
in Arabic books. The subject is, therefore, 
considered in the article on faqik. 

DAUGHTERS. Arabic Bird, 
pi. Bandt ; Heb. Bath In 

the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter is secured by a verse in the Qur’in, 
SQrah iv. 12 : “ With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons the 
portion of two daughters, and if there be 
daughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half.” 

The Sirdjiyah explains the above aa 
follows : — 

** Daughters begotten by the deceased take 
in threo cases : half goes to one only, and two- 
thirds to two or more : and, if there be a 
son, the male has the share of two females, 
and he makes them residuarios. Tho son’s 
daughters are like the daughters begotten 
by the deceased ; and they may be in six 
cases: half goes to one only, and two-thirds 
to two or more, on failure of daughters be- 
gotten by the deceased ; with a single daugh- 
ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, com- 
pleting (with the daughter’s half) two-thirds ; 
out, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 
be, in an equal degree with, or in a lower 
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de^ae than, them, a boy, who makes them 
re^idnaries. As to the remainder between 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females ; and all of the son's daughters are 
excluded by the son himself 

** If a man leave three son's daughters, 
some of them in lower degrees than others, 
and three daughters of the son of another 
son, some of them in lower degree than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in lower degrees 
than others, as in the following table, this is 
called the case of taskbih. 

First set. Second set. Third set. 

Son. Son. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son. Son 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. S(-n. 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. Son. (i%ughter. 

Son. daughter. 

“Here the eldest of the first line has none 
equal in degree with her ; tbe middie one of 
the first line is oquallod in degree by the 

eldest of the second, and ihe youngest o!^ the 
first line is equalled by the middle one of 
the second, and by the eldest of the third liner 
the youngest of tbe second line is e<^,^^alled 
by the middle one of the third line, and the 
youngest of the third set has no equal in 
degree. When thou hast comp: abended this, 
then we say ; the eldest of tbe first line has a 
moiety : the middle one of the first line has 
a sixth, together with her equal in degree, to 
make up two-thirds ; and those in lower 
degrees never take anj'thing, unless there be 
a son with theru, Vho makes them residua- 
ries, both her who is equal to him in degree, 
and her who is above him, but who is not 
entitlod. to a share ; those below him are ex- 
cluded.” (Ramsay’s ed, A»-Strdjiyah,) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of a 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; but in the absence of these signs, 
according to Abu Hanifab, she is not of age 
until she is eighteen. But tbe two Imams, 
Mubxmmad and Yusuf, fix the age at fifteen, 
and with this opinion tbe Imam aah-bh&fi*i 
agrees. 

With regard to a daughter’s freedom in a 
marriage contract. Shaikh ‘Abdu 1-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the Traditions (voL iii. 
p. 106), says, “ All the learned doctors are 
agreed that a virgin daughter- until she has 
arrived at the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disposal of her father or lawful g^rdian, 
but that in the event of a woman having been 
left a widow after she has attained the age 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to marry 
whom she likes.” There is, however, he says, 
some difference of opinion as to the free- 
dom of a girl who has not been married and 
has arrived at the age of puberty. Abu 
Haoifah rules that she is entirely free from 
the control of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ash-ShlU9*i rules otherwise. 
Again, as regards a widow who is not of 
age, Abfi Hanifah says she cannot marry 
without her guardian’s permission, but ash- 
Shafi*i says she is free. 


According to the teaching of the Prophet, 
“ a virgin daughter gives her consent to mar* 
riage by silence.” Ho also taught “ that a 
woman ripe in years shall lyive her consent 
asked, and if she remain silent her silence is 
consent, but if she do not consent, sho shall 
not be forced.” But this tradition is also to 
be compared with another, in which he said, 
There io no marriage withont tbe permission 
of the guardians.” {Miekkut, xiii. c. iv, pt. 2.) 
Hence the diffei'once between the learned 
doctors on this subject. 

The author of tbe A khldq^i-Jaldh says it is 
not advisable to teach girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amohgst 
Muhammadans in all parte of the world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to recite the Qur’an and the liturgical 
prayers. 

The father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry bis daughter at an early age, 
for Muhammad is related to have said, **It 
lA written in the Book of Moses, that who- 
soever does not marry his daughter when she 
hath reached tbe age of twelve years is re- 
sponsible for any sin she may commit.” 

The ancient Arabs used to call the angels 
the ** daughters of Ood,” and objected ttrougljr, 
as the Badawis do in the present day, to 
female offspring, and they used to bury thsir 
infant daughters alive. These practices Mu- 
hammad reprobates in tbe Qur’an, Surah xvi. 
69 : ** And they ascribe daughters un^ Ood I 
Glory he to Him t But they desire them not 
for themselves. For when tbe birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on bis face, and be is ead ; 
h'^ hideth him from the people because of 
the ill tidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it in the dust P Are not their judg- 
ments wrong P ” 

Mr. Rodwall remarks on this verse ; **Thus 
Rabbinism teaches that to be a woman is a 
great degradation. The modem Jew aayc in 
his Daily Prayers, fol. b, 6, ** Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God I King of the Universe ! who 
hath not made me a woman.” 

DtTMAH A fortified town 

held by the Christian chief Ukaidar, who wae 
defeated by the Muslim general j^ftlid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, ▲.!!. 9. 
But the mercenary character of Ukaidar’e 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham- 
mad’s death. (Muir's Life of Mahomet ^ vol. 
iv. p. 191.) 

DAVID. Arabic Ddwud, or 

Ddwud. A king of Israel and a Prophet, 
to whom Ood revealed the Zabur^ or Book 
of Psalms. [xxBum.] He has no tpoelal 
title or kalimah, as all Muslims are agreed 
that he was not a law-giver or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him 
the Quran is exceedingly meagre. It le 
given as follows, with the commentator’s 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane 

** And Ood gave him {David) the kingship 
over the children of Itroel^ and wisdom, q/lsr 
the death of Samuel and Saul, and they 
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[namely these two gifts] had not been giveh 
topether to any one before him ; and He tanght 
him what He pleased, as the art of making 
coats of mailt ond the language of birds. And 
were it not for God’s repelling men, one by 
another, surely the earth had become cori-upt 
bu the predominance of the polytheists and the 
slaughter of the Muslims and the ruin of the 
places of worship : but God is beneficent to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others.** 
(Surah ii. 227.) 

“ Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come unto the#*, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratoi‘y of Davids having been pre- 
vented going in unto him by the door^ because of 
his being engaged in derotion? When they 
went in unto David, and he was frighlenpd at 
them, they said. Fear not: we are two oppos- 
ing parties, /t is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each [ and it is said 
that they were two individuals, angels, who 
came as two Utinants, to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine wives, and had desired the wife 
of a person who had none hut her, and married 
her and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,] One of us hath wronged the other ; 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
be not unjust, but direct u« into the right 
way. Verily this my brother in religion had 
nine-and-ninety ewes, and 1 had one ewe; and 
he said, Make me her keeper. And be over- 
came me in the dispute. — And the other con- 
fessed him to have ^spoken truth. — [David] 
said, Verily ho hath wronged tboe in demand- 
ing thy ewe to add her to his ewes ; and verily 
many associates wrong one another, except 
those who believe and do righteous deeds : 
and few indeed are they- — And the twe angels 
said, ascending in their [proper or tissumed] 
forms to heaven, The man hath passed sentence 
against himself. *So David irai admonished. 
And David j)6rceived that Wo had tried him 
by his love of that woman ; wherefore he asked 
pardon of his Lord, and fell down bowing 
himself (or prostrating himself ),6,nd repented. 
So We forgave him that ; and rerily for him 
[was ordained] a high rank with Us (^that is, 
an increase of good fortune in this world), and 
[there shall be for him] an cxccllrnt rtjtrcat 
in the world torome.** (Siirah xxxvjii. 20-24.) 

”We compelled the roountainH to gUrify 
Us, with David, and the birds a'’ ’ « hi'- * 

manding them to do so. when to • r^.^rhured 
languor ; and We did this. And We ta light 
him the art of making coats of mail { for 
before his time plates of meted were used) for 
you among mankind in general, that they 
might defend you from your suffering in 
warring with your enemies. — Will ye then, 
0 pexgoie of Mecca, be thankful for My 
favour M , believing the apostles? ** (Siirah xxt. 

79, 80.) 

Sale observes that Y ahya the commentator, 
most ralionally understands hereby the divine 
revelations which David received from God, 
and not the art of making coats of maiL — 
The cause of his applyii^ himself to this art 
is thus relftUd in the Miratu * 2 -Zamdn : — He 
used to go forth in disguise; and when he 
found any people who knew him not, he ap- 


proached them and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him ; but one day, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
Qod sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, ** An excellent man 
were David if he did not take from the public 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contracted, and he begged of God to 
render him independent : so He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his bands as thread ; 
and he used to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money — whether gold or 
silver is not said], and with part of this he 
obtained food fur himsolf, and part be gave in 
alms, and with part be fed his family. Hence 
an excellent coat of mail is often called by 
the Arabs “ Ditwudi,” i.e. “ Davidean.” (See 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights, chap. viii. note 3.) 

David, it I<, said, divided his time regularly, 
sotting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own afitairs. 

DA‘WA A claim in a law- 

suit. A claim or demand. (See EUmilton’s 
Hiddyah, voL iii p. 63.) 

DA‘WAH Lit, “A call, in- 

vocation (i.e. of God's help).” A term used to 
express a system of incantation which is held 
to be lawful bj orthodox Muhammadans; 
whilst sihr, “ mag;c,” and kahdnah, “ fortune- 
telling,” are said to be unlawful, the Pro- 
phet having forbid uen t*oth. 

From the Mnslitr. books it appears that 
Muhammad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spells and inoant itions, so long as the 
words used were only (hose of the names of 
God, or of the good angels, and of the good 
genii ; although the more strict amongst 
them (the W^ahhabis, for oxampb),) would say 
that only an invocation of Gud Himself was 
lawful — teaching which appears to be more 
in accordance with that of Muhammad, who 
is related to have said, “ There is nothing 
wrong in using spelis so long as you do not 
associate anything with God.” (Miskkdt, xxi. 
c, i.) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms lod imulets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke tin help 
of God by any ceremony, provided no one is 
associated with Him. 

The science of da*wah has, however, been 
very much elaborated, and in many respects 
its teachers seem to have departed from the 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub- 
ject. 

In India, the most popular work on da^wak 
is the Jawdhiru *l~Khamsah, by Shai kh Abii 
’1-Muwayyid of Gujerat, a.h. 956, in which he 
says the science is used for the following 
purposes. (1) To establish friendship or 
enmity between two persons. (2) To cause 
the cure, or the sicaness and death, of a per- 
son, (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one’s wishes, both temporal and spirituaL 
(4) To obtain defeat or victory in battle. 
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Tliis book is largely made up of Hindu 
ciistomfi which, in India, have becoipe part of 
Muhamuiadanism ; but we ahall endeavour 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of 
those sections which exhibit the so-callod 
fi('itnce as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

In order to explain this occult science, we 
shall consider it under tho following divisions : 

1. The qimlilicatious necessary for tho 
or the person who practices it. 

2. The tables required by tho teacher, and 
their uses. 

;i. An explanation of the terms msah^Lnkttt^ 
'uMkr, qufiy (Mur, hazl, Jdxatm^ ana *'an‘u H- 
i,\:hah, and their uses. 

4. The mothjdH employed for commanding 
tht presence rf the genii. 

I, When anyone enters upon the study of the 
h hence, he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanliness. Ko dog, or cat. or 
any stranger, is allowed to enter his dwelling- | 
place, and he ina4 purify his house by btim- ) 
ing wood-aloes, pastdes, and other sweet- 
scented perfumes. He must lake the utmost 
care that hia body is in no way defiled, and he 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions 
constantly, A most important preparation 
for the oxercir^e of the art is a forty-days’ fast 
(chiila), when io must sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground, sleep as little as possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Exor- 
cists no* unfroquently repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of tho exorcist must depend upon 


the kind of atmd, or names of God bo intends 
to recite. If they are the asmi^u 
or ‘* terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
be must refrain frem the use of meat, ftsh, 
eggs honey, and musk. If they are the 
asmd^u ^I’jamdliyahf or amiable attributet,” 
he must abstain from butter, curds, vinegar, 
salt, and ambergrise. If he intends to recite 
both attributes, he must then abstain from 
such things us garlic, onions, and assafoitida. 

It is also of the utmost importance that the 
exorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak tho truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should be care- 
ful not to make a display of his powers before 
tbe world, hut treasure up in his bosom tho 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con- 
sidered very dangerous to his own life for a 
novice to practice the science of exorcism. 

II. Previous to reciting; any of the names 
or attributes of God for the establishment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any person, 
it is necessary to ascortuiu tho initials of his 
or her name in the Arabic alphabet, which 
letters are considered by exorcists to be con- 
n.M’ted with the t 'Evolve signs of the zodiac, 
the seven planets, and the four elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from tho 
Jnwdhint 7- Khamaak^ occur, in a similar form, 
in all books on exorcism, give the above com- 
binations, together with the nature of the per- 
fume to be burnt, and the names of the presid- 
ing genius and guardian angel These tablet 
may be considered the key to the whole 
science of exorcism. 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to tho Abjad [aBJAi>], 
with their respective number. 

1 ^ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God, 

m 

Allah. 

Bdqi. 

ir'r 

Jam*. 

Bajfyan. 

Hadl. 

The Number of tho Attribute. 

06 

113 

114 

65 

20 

Tho Moaning of the Attribute. 

Gofl 

Etenial. 

Assembler 

Reckoner. 

Guide. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Terrible A 
Amiable 
combined. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Friendship. 

Love. 

Love. 

Enmity. 

Enmity. 

The Elements. (Arba^ak * Anadir.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Tho Perfume of the Letter. 

Black Aloes! 

Sugar. 

Cinnamon. 

Red Sandal 

White 

Sandal. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

{Buruj.) 

Hnuud. 

Ram. 

Jama* 

Twins. 

Saratan. 

Crab. 

i$aur. 

Bull. 

Ilamal. 

Ram. 

The Planets. 

[Kawdkib.) 

Zuhal. 

Saturn, 

Alushtarl. 

Jupiter. 

Mirrikh. 

Mars. 

Shams. 

Sun. 

Zuhrak. 

Venus. 

The Genii. {Jinn.) 

Qayupush. 

Daniish. 

Nulusb. 

Twayiish. 

Hush. 

The Guardian Angels. (Muwakktf.f 

i 

i 

l.srafll. 

L 

Jibra’il. j 

Kulku’il. 

DardaTL 

Durban. 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 6 
according to the Abjad [abjai>], 
with their respectire number. 


T'be Number of the Attribute. 
The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 



8 c 9 i 10 ^ 


Haqq. fakir. Yasin, 


108 215 180 


Truth. Holy, Chief. 



The Elements. 

{Arha^ah ‘And#iV.) 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

Camphor. 

Honey. 

Saffron. 



The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buruj.) 

The Planets. 

(^Kawakib ) 

The Genii. (Jinn.) 

The Guardian Angel. 

(MuwcJckii') 


J'auziP. Sarafan. 

Twins. Crab. 

*Utdrid. Qainar. 

Mercury. Moon. 

Puyush. Kapufih. 

Raftma’iL Sharkail. 


Zuhai. Mushtari. Mimkk. 
Saturn. Jupiter. Mars. 

‘Ayush. Badyush. Shahbush. 

Tankafil. Ishma'il. SarakikaH. 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 

20 ^ 

according to the Abjad [abjad], 


with their roepectire number. 



The Special Attributes or Names 
.of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of Love. Separation. Love, 
the Letter. 



The Elemehts. 

QArha^ah * Anadir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 

White rose 


leayes. 

The Signs of the Zodiac 

^Aqrab. 

{Burdj.) 

Scorpion. 

The Planets. 

Shams. 

(Kawdkib.) 

Sun. 

The Genii (Jmn.) 

Kadyuah. 


The Guardian Angels. 

(AfatoosisV.) 




Venus. I Mercury. 


Ruyall. HiUa*il. Ham- 
wakiL 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abfad [abjad]^ 
with their respective number. 

70 1 

80 

90 ^ 

100 J 

200 j 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

"Alt 

Fattdh. 

JMa* 

^mad. 

Qidir. 


The Number of ihe Attribute. 

110 

489 

184 

305 

BH 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Exalted. 

Opener. 

Esta- 

blished. 

Powerful. 

Lord. 

The Class ef the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

Combined. 

Terrible. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Riches. 

Enmity. 

Intimacy. 

Desire. 

Friend- 

ship. 

! The Elements. 

(Arba^ah ‘And^fiV.) 

Earth. 



Water. 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

1 

White 

Pepper. 

Walnut. 

Nutmeg. 

Orange. 

Rosewater. 

' The Signs of the Zodiac. 

1 {Buruj.) 

Sumbutah. 

Virgin. 

Asad. 

Lion. 

Mizdn. 

Scales. 

JJut. 

Fish. 

Sumhuiah. 

V irgin. 

1 The Planets, 
j (Kawdk'ib.) 

Mushtati. 

Jupiter. 

Mirrikh. 

Mars. 

Shams. 

Sun. 

Zuhrah. 

Venus. 

‘ (It arid. 
Mtsrcury. 

The Genii. 

1 (Jinn.) 

Kashpusb 

Latyush. 

Kalapush. 

Ghamyush. 

Rabush. 

1 Tho Guardi.'in Angels, 
i {Muivakkil.) 

Lunisil 

Sarhma iU 

Ahjma’n. 

Ttra’il. 

AmwakiL 



Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to th< Abjad [aujAnj, 
with their respective number. 

300 ^ 

400 ^ 

500 

— 

600 t 



Th^ Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

Shaft'. 

Tawwdh. 

Sdbit. 

Khaiiq. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

4b0 

409 

903 

731 

The Moaning of the Attribute. 

Accepttr. 

Forgivor. 

Stable. 

Creator. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

Combined. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Enmity. 

Sleopleae- 

noss. 

Hatred. 

Love. 

The Elements. 

(Ar¥ah ‘AnJ^iV.) 


Air. 

Water. 

Earth 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

White Aloes. 

Amber. 

White Aloes. 

Violet. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buruj.) 

*Aqrab. 

Scorpion. 

Dalw. 

W storing Pot. 

Hut. 

1 Fish. 

Jad^. 

Goat. 

The Planets. 

(Kawdkih.) 

OflLmar. 

Moon. 

Zuhal. 

Saturn 

’ Mushtari. 
Jupiter. 

Afirri^. 

Mari. 

The Genii. (Jinn.) 

Tashyush- 

Latyiish. 

Twahyuab, 

Dilaydsh. 

The Guardian Angels. 

(MuwcJckii) 

Amra’iL 

AzraU 

MikaU 

MkUciU 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respectiye nnmber. 

700 i 

800 ^ 

900 V 

1000 ^ ' 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of Qod. 

Zdkir. 


Jt\L 

Zdhir. 

<^UT. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

921 

1001 

1106 

1285 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Rememberer. 

Punisher. 

Evident. 

Great 

Forgiven 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Combined. 

Terrible. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Hatred. 

Hatred. 

Enmity. 

Conva- 

lescence. 

The Elements. 

{Arha'ah ^Ana$ir.) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

i 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

Sweet 

Basil. 

Laburnam. 

Jasmine. 

Cloves. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

{Bui'itj.) 

Qflus. 

Archer. 

Dalw. 

Watering 

Pot. 

mt. 

Fish 

Hit. 

Fish. 

The Planets. 

{Kawdkib.) 

P| 

Zuhrah, 

Venus. 

‘ Utdnd. 
Meri’ury. 

Qatiuir. 

Moon. 

The Genii. 

(Jinn.) 

Twakapush. 

Ghayush. 

Ghatupush. 

‘Arkupush. 

The Guardian Angel. 

(MvLwakkxi) 

Harta’il. 

‘Ata’iL 

N aralil. 

N uk lea'll 


The sex of the signs of the .Zodiac (buruj) has been determined as in the following table, 
Between males and females exists friendship; between males and hernia}>hF'odite8 sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmitj : between females and hermaphroditos the most invotciato 


enmity : — 







BCALES. 


FEMALES. 

UEEMArUBODZTEM. 

Ram 

Lion 
Scorpion 
Fish . 
Archer 

. Burj-i-Hamal 
. BurjJ-Amd, 

. Burj-i~* Aqrab, 

. Burj-i'Hut. 

. Burj-i-i^us. 

Bull . 
Scales . 
Crab . 

. Durj-i~§aur. 

. BurJ-i^Mizdn. 

. Burj-i-Saratan. 

Twinn . 
Virgin 
Goat.s . 
Watering 
Pot . 

. Burj-i-Jauzd'. 

. Burj-'i-Sumbulah. 

. Burj i-Jady. 

. Burj “i- Dalw. 


AjBtrologists have determined the relativo dispositions of tho planets {kawdkih) to bo as 
follows : — 


Venus 

Venus 

Jupiter 

Jupiter 

Sun 

Jupiter 

Sun !l 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and i > Friendship. 

Saturn. 

Moon. 

Venus. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

Moon. 

Venus. :J 

Moon 

Saturn 

Jupiter 

Mars 

Venus 

Mars 

Sun ) Mixed Friendship and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and y Enmity or Indiffcr- 

Mercury. 

Mercury. 

Mercury. 

Mercury. 

Mercury. 

Venus. 

Mercury.j) ence. 

1 .-.-. 


Saturn 

Mars 

Mars 

Saturn 

Jupiter 

Jupiter i ) 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 1 > Enmity. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

Moon. 

Sun. 

Sun. 

Mars. 

Saturn, j ) 
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The four •temanU (ori^oA ‘onoatr) ttand is reUtion to Mob other e« (oUowi : — 


Water and Water. Earth and Earth. 

Piro and Fire. Air and Air. 

j- Friendship. 

Fire ax^^ Air and Water. 

> Mixed Friendship and Einxnity 
j or Indifference. 

Fire and Water. Earth and Water. 

Fire and Earth. 

i 

Enmity. 


As an illnstration of the use of these tabloSy 
two persons, Akram and Rahixnah, contem- 
plate a matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
know if it will be a happy union or other- 
wise. 

The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (ar6a^aA ‘and^ir), the sijfns the 
zodiac {buruj ), and the planets (Aowalct 6), are 
ainicabl 3 ^ or inimicubly deposed to each other 
in the cases of these two individnals, and also 
if there is a combination expressed in the 
or name of God connected with their initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the imtial letter of 
Akram is «/(/*, and that ot Rahimah, rd, and 
a reference to the foregoing tables will pro- 
duce the following results : — 

Akram, RahxruiJi, 

(r/')- (^j)- 


Initial letter. 

AUf V 

Ray, 

The quality of 
the letter. 

Friendship. 

Friendship. 

Tho element. 

Fire. 

Earth. 

The attribute. 

Allah. 

Rabb. 

The quality of 
the attribute. 

Terrible 

Terrible. 

The planet. 

Saturn 

Mercury. 

The sign of the 


The virgin. 

zodiac. 

The ram. 

The perfume. 

Black aloes. 

Rose water. 

The genius. 

Qayupusb. 

Rahiish. 

The angel. 

Israfil. 

AmwakiL 


In c'lnnidering this case, th« exorcist will 
observe that there i» a combination in the 
attributes of God, both belonging to the asmn u 
n^jalahyaK or terrible attributes. There is also 
a combination in the quality of the lottor^, 
both implying friendship. Their respeotive 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show a combi- 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 
or, perhaps, indifference. The sig^'- o. t te 
zodiac, the ram Viciug a male, thM f Go* 

virgin a hermaphrodite, show a possihie filter , 
nation of friendship and eniiAity betwicn rio . 
parties. The elements, fir© and earth, boing ; 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appear « 
that there wiU be nothing againslrthese t wo per* 
eons, Akram and Rahimah forming a matrmio ^ 
nial alliance, and that they may reasonably ex- 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
usually falls to the lot of the human race. 
Should the good offices of the exorcist be re- 


quested. he will, by incantation, according to 
the table given, appeal to the Almighty as 
Alhtb and Rabb, caH in the aid of the genii 
Qayupusb and Kahusb, and of the guardian 
angois. larafil an'. Amwakil. The perfumes he 
will burn in his numerous i ecitals will be black 
aloes and rose water, and so bring about a 
speedy increase in the happiness of the per- 
sons of Akram and Kahtmah ! 

III. As wo have already explained, the in- 
cantations used by exorcists consist in the 
recital of either tlie names or attributes of 
God, or of certain formulae which are given in 
books on the snltjcrt. In tho Jaiv^iru 7- 
1 Khaynsah, ihcro werr niariy forms of incanta- 
tion, but we poleot tho following oue to illus- 
trate the subject ; — 

Sabhanaka! Id ilaha ilia antal Rabba- 
kullt-shaCin ! wa wdrinahu ! wa rdziqahul wa 
rdhinuihu ! 

(ilory be to Thoo I There is no deity but 
j l lieel Tho Lord of All I and tho Inheritor 
thereof 1 and the Provider therefor ! and tha 
1 Merciful thereon 1 


This incantation consists of forty-foor 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by the following table : — 


1 

u* 

Sin 

60 

2 


Ba 

o 

•A 

C 

Ha 

8 

4 

\ 

Alif 

1 

•5 

U 

Null 

50 



Kaf 

20 

7 

J 

Lam 

30 

H 

\ 

Alif 

1 

9 

\ 

Alif 

1 


J 

Lam 

30 

n 


Ha 

5 

12 


Alif 

1 

13 

J 

Ijam 

SO 

u 

J 

Lam 

30 

15 

\ 

Alif 

1 

16 

\ 

Alif 

1 

17 

O 

Nun 

50 

18 


Ta 

4(00 
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Ba 

200 

20 

V* 

Ba 

2 

21 

v* 

Ba 

2 

22 

li) 

Eaf 

20 

23 

J 

Lam 

30 

24 

J 

Lam 

30 

25 


Shin 

300 

26 


Ya 

10 

27 

• 

Hamzah 

1 

28 

> 

Wau 

6 

29 

3 

Wau 

6 

80 

] 

Alif 

1 

81 

J 

Ra 

200 

32 


Sa 

500 

38 


Ha 

5 

34 

3 

Wau 

6 

85 

J 

Ba 

200 

36 

i 

Alif 

1 

87 

3 

Za 

7 

38 

J 

Qaf 

100 

39 

> 

Ha 

5 

40 

3 

Wau 

6 

41 

J 

Ra 

200 

42 

\ 

Alif 

1 

43 

t 

Ha 

8 

44 

f 

MIm 

40 

45 

> 

Ha 

5 


2613 


In reciting such an invocation, units are 
reckoned as hundreds, tens as thousands, hun- 
dreds as tens of thousands, and thousands as 
hundreds of thousands. 

In the above formula — 

Its nisdb, or fixed estate, is the 
number of letters (/.e. 45) put 
into thousands = . . 4,500 

Its zakdt, or alms, is the half of 
the ni.sdh added to itself, 

4,500 and 2,2.50- . . ^^,750 

Its *usAr, or tithes, is half of the 
above half added to the zakdt ^ 

6,750 and 1,125- . 7,875 

Its qujl^ or lock, is half of 1,125 s 563 
Its daur, or circle, is obtained by 
adding to its qufi the sum of 
the *usAr and then doubling 
the total 5 — 

668 

7,875 

8.438 

8,438 

16,876 

Its 6nj/, or gift, is the fixed 

number ..... 7,000 

Its khatmt or seal, is the fixed 

number 1,200 

Its sari^u 'l-ijdbah^ or speedy 
answer, is the fixed number . I2,ts>0 


56.764 


DA*WAH 

After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, he should, in 
order to make a reply more certain, treble 
the m>d5, making it 135,000, and then add 
2,613, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total of 137,613 recitals. 
The number of these recitals should be divided 
as nearly as possible in equal parts for each 
day’s reading, provided it he eompleted within 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the exorcist becomes com- 
pletely transported, and, whether asleep or 
awake, he finds himself accompanied by 
spirits and gerJi (jinn) to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of earth. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorci.<it. 

IV. If the exorcist wish to command the 
presence of genii in behalf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in the 
following mamier. He must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room and fast for forty days. 
He should besmear the chamber with red 
ochre, and, having purified himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call the 
genius or demon. He must, however, first 
find out what special genii are required to 
effect his purpose. If, for example, ho is 
about to call in the aid of these spirits in be- 
half of a person named Bahrain (^1^) he will 
find out, first, the special genii presiding over 
the name, the letters of which are, omitting 
the voxvel points, B H K A M. Upon refer- 
ence to the table it will be seen that they are 
Danush, Hiish, Rahush, Qayupu.sli, and Maj- 
biish. He must then find <'ul what are the 
special names of God indicated by these 
letters, which we find in the table are 
“the Eternal,’* o/- //(it/j, “ tne Guide,” ar-/fo55, 
“the Lord,” AUdh, “(rod,” ''( Malik, “ the 
King.” He must tlicn liscertairi the power of 
the letters, indicating the number of tunes for 


the recital, which will be thus : — 

B. 2 equal to 

200 

H, 5 „ 

,"00 

K , 2 < H ) „ 

20,000 

A, I 

100 

M, 40 ., 

4,000 

Total 

' 24 ^ 80 () 


The exorcist should then, in order to call 
in the help of the genii, recite the following 
foimula, not fewer than 24,800 times : — 

Ya Danushu ! for the sake of the Eternal 
One I 

A'a Hushu ! for the sake of the Guide 1 
Yh Rahushu I or the sake of the Lord 1 
Ya OayupUMhu 1 for the sake of Allah 1 
Ya Mu] hushu ! for the sake of the King I 
The exor 1 st ’Aili perlonn this recital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object he wisiies to affect, and bum the per- 
fumes mdica!t*d according to the table for the 
letters of CaaiaUiM name. 

liieio are very inariv otlicr methodH of 
performing this ext.u ; o-.t the foregoing 
will .suffice as a specimjn of the kind of ser- 
vice, [MAOIC-J 


Total 



DAY 


DEATH 


DAY. The Muhammadan 4^7 

oommences at snn-set ; our Thursday eveii- 
ing, lor example, being the beginning of the 
Maelim Friday. The Arabic Yaum denotes 
the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahdr, the 
day in contradistinction to the night {lait). 
The days of the week are as follows : — 

Yaumu ^l-a^ad, firot-day, ^unday. 

Ynumu 'hifinairif second day, Monday. 

Yaumu third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu V-ar6<r, fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaumu l-khamU^ Thursday. 

Yaumu 'l-jum*ah^ Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu *s-sabt, Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious ; the others evil. 
(Cldnun-t-7s/dm, p. 403.) Friday is the ape- 
oial day appointed by Muhammad for meat-^ 
ing in the chief mosque for public wjrship. 
[FRIDAY.] 

DAY OF JUDGMENT, [eesub- 

RBCnON.] 

DEATH. Arabic Maut ; Wafdt. 

It is distinctly taught in the Qur'an that 
the hour of death is fixed for every living 
oreatme. 

Surah xvi. 63 : “ If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing, He would not leave on 
the earth a single living creature ; but Ho 
respites them until a stated time ; and when 
their time comes they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor can they hasten it.” 

Surah iii. 182 : “ Every soul must taste 
death, and ye shall only be paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Surah 1. 17 ; “ The agony of death shall 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Muhammad bus taught 
that it is sinful to wish for death : *' Wish not 
lor death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
works, for peradventure thou mayest increase 
them with an incroasc of life. Nor even if 
thou art a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest ol.'tain God’s pardon.” 

One day the IVophot said . “ Whosoever 
loves to aipet Ood, God will love to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, will 
dislike to meet him.” Then ‘Ayisbah said. 
Truly we all dislike death and consider it a 
great alBiction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
dost not understand me. When death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resignation, and so it is that there is nothing 
which a believer likos so much as death.” 

Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib, one of the Companions, 
says : — 

I came out with the Prophet at the 
funeral of one of the assistants, and we arrived 
just at the grave, before they had interred 
the body, and the I*rophet sat down, and we 
sat around him with our heads down, and 
were so silent, that you might say that birds 
were sitting upon our heads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet’s hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Then he raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to his compa- 
nions, * Seek the protection of God from the 
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pwthxnents of the graye.' After that he 
eaid: * Verily, when a Mnaliai i^Murateth 
from the world and bringeth hie eoul to futu- 
rity, angels descend to him from the celestial 
legions, whose faces are white. You might 
say their laces are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per- 
fumes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyes can see. After 
which the Angel of Death {Maiaku V-Afouf) 
comes to the deceased and sits at his head, 
and says, 0 pare soul, come forth to Ood’s 
pardon and pleasure.” Then the soul comes 
out, issuing like water from a bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it ; and when he takea 
it, the angels do not allow it tc remain in hie 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigne it to his assistants, 
in whose hands is a f^hroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, when 
a fragrance issues from the ''oul like the smell 
of the best musk that is to be found on the 
face of the earth. Then the angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con- 
course of angels who do not say, ** What is 
this pure soul, and who is owner pf it ? ” And 
they say, Such a one, thp sou of such a one,” 
calling him by the best names by which he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
lowest region of heaven with him. And the 
angels ask the door to be opened for him, 
which is done. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on till it reaches the 
seventh heaven, when God sayh, “ Write the 
name of My servant in HHiyun, and return 
him towards the earth, that is, to bis body 
which is buried in the earth, beoauee I have 
created man from earth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at first.” Then the souls are 
returned into their bodies, when two angels 
[mcnkab and nakir] come to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up, and say to him, 
Who is thy Lord ? ” Ho replies, “ My Lord 
is God.” Then they say, “ What is thy reli- 
gion?” He says, “Islam.” Then they say, 
“ What is this man who is sent to you ? ” fi.e. 
the Prophet). He says, “ He is the Propnet 
of God.” Then they say, “ What is your proof 
of his mission ? ” He says, “ I read the book 
of God, and behoved in it, and I proved it to 
be true.” Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, ** My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore throw for Kim a bed from 
Paradise, and dress him in clothes from Para- 
dise, and open a door for fiim towards Para- 
dise.” Then peace and perfumes come for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can see. Thim a 
man with a beautiful 'ace comes to hiih, 
elegantly dressed, and perfumed, and he says, 
“ Be joyful in that which hath made thee so, 
this is the day which was promised tbee.” 
Then the dead person says to him, “ Who art 
thou, for thy faSe is perfectly beautiful ? ” And 
the man replies, am thy good deeds.” 
Then the deiad person cries out, **0 Lord, 
hasten the resurrection for my sake ! ” ' 
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DEATH 


DEATH 


“ ‘ But/ coiitinued tho Prophet, ‘ when an 
infidel dies, and is about to pass from the 
world and bring his sonl to futurity, black - 
faced angels come down to him and with 
(hem sackcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can see, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to sit at 
his head, and says, “ 0 impure soul 1 come 
forth to the wrath of God.” Then the soui is 
disturbed in the infiders body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot spit is 
drawn out of wet wool 

Then the Angel of Death takes the e'<ul 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
do not allow it to remain with him the twink- 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack- 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues frotn 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can be met with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pass by any as.Hembly of angels who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an one, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by tho worst names 
that he bore in the w'orld, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call lie d x.r 
to he opened, but it cannot bo done * 7’hen 
the Prophet repoato*! t ‘ '/'hf ./ov. s o/ 

the ctUxttul regions shoh "< ' vr Oj.feue.d /'or iheo , 
nor shall they enter inu p<>r i(iisi' f/II o r./m- l 
passes throfiijh (he eye of a net life' Then <)r»id 
says, ‘ Write ho-tory in !• ’iVn,’ which is the 
lowest oailh ; then lus sou) is throw^n down 
with violence, Aftorwaj 'v the IVophet re- 
peated this verso; ‘ Vmte no partner with 
God, for whoever uniteth qods with God is like 
that which falleth from high, mid the Inrds 
match it away, or the v'ind wafteth it to a dis- 
tant place' Then his sou! is replaced in his 
body, and two angels [mnwRAja and na.kir] 
come to him and sot him up, and say, ‘ Wluo 
is thy Lord?’ Ho says, ‘Alas! nlasl 1 do 
not know.’ Then they say, ‘ What is thy 
religion?’ Ho says, ‘Alas! alas I I do 
not know.’ And they say to him, * What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you ? ’ He says, ‘ Alas ! alas I I do not know,’ j 
Then a voice comes from above, saying, ‘ He 
lieth; therefore spread a bed of fire for him 
and open a door for him towards hell’ Then 
the heat and hot winds of h»dl como to hiio, 
and his grave is made tight upon him, so as to 
squeeze his ribs. And a man with a hideou.s 
countenance comes to him shockingly diessed , 
of a vile smoli, and he says, ‘ Be joyful in 
that which maketh thee miMerR>>ie ; this i*’ 
the day that was promised thee.’ Tlicn the 
dead man says, ‘Who art thou? Tby face 
is IndiHius, and Irring^ wickedness.’ He Hays. 

* I am thy impure actions,’ Thou the dead 
person says, ‘O Lord, delay the rosurrect’on 
on my account ’ 

Tho ceremonies attending the licath of a 
Muslim are described as folK'Ws by Jafir 
Sharif in Uerki<d\ Qdmin-> -Isidm, as fol- 
lows : j 

Four or five days previous to a sick man’s 
approaching h’s dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of his sen or any other person, in the 
presence of two or more witnesses, and cither 


I delirero it to othera or retaini it by him. In 
it he likewise appoints bis executor. When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur’an is sent for, and requested to repeat 
with a loud voice the S&rah Ya Sin (or chap, 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 
obsorve<l that it was a had and dark place, 
and unworthy of it?i presence! Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “lamps of light,” and com- 
manded the sjurit to re-enter. It went in a 
second lime, behold tho light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, “ There i.s no pleas- 
ing sound hero for me lo listen to.” It Is 
generally understood from tho best works of 
the »")iyHtic» of the East, that it was owing to 
this circumstapce that the Almighty created 
music. T))c holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this music became so delighted that it 
entered Adam’s bod v, Commontators on the 
Qur’jin, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines hav<i written, that that sound re- 
sembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Snratu Yh Sim ; it is therefore advisable 
t'.' at the hour of death this ohapter 

for tranquiDising the soul 

The Ealimatn ’sh-shabadah [cbred] is 
also read • with an audible voice by those 
present, They do not require the patient 
to read it himself, as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind lo repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but the pious retain their mental facul- 
ties and converse till the very last. The fol- 
lowing is a most serious religious rule amongst 
us, viz. that if a person desire tho patient to 
repeat the Kalimah, and the sick man ex- 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dubious ; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that tho sitters- by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope that the sick 
mau, by lioaring the sound of it, may bring 
it to his rcconef’tion,and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own mind. In general, when a per- 
•Hon IS on the point of death, they pour shar- 
hat^ made of sugar and water, down his throat, 
to facilitate tho exit of the vital spark, and 
Kom*' procure the holy water of the Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The mi'Hnont the spirit has 
(I'd, the mouth is closed; because, if left 
open, it would present a diHagreoablo spec- 
tai-b'. The two groat toes arc brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of idotb, to pn‘vcnt the legs remaining sfiart. 
Tliey buMi pcrfutne.s near the corpse. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, tho 
shrouding and luir'a! take place before mid- 
night ; if he die at a later hour, or should 
the articles required not be procurable at 
;b:il latt^ hour, he is buried early on the fol- 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper lo keep a corpse long in tho house, 
and for this reason tho Prophet said that 
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if he was a good mun, the sooner he is buriod 
the more quickly be will reach heaven : if a 
bad man, ho shonld he speech :v buried, -n 
order that his unhappy h>t may •» d, fall npeii 
oihara in the houHo: us also that the rolativcg 
of the deceaKod may not, V*y holding tho 
corpse, weep too rnneb or go without food. 
There are male and female waH.hcrs. vi.lio„o 
pre vitvo it to wash i, .rd shtoud the corpse 
tor payment. Sometimes, hc'vcu'c, the rela- 
li-vos do It ♦hemurlve.s. In liadcrtaking the 
op'^rution c f washing', they dig a ho)c in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pr^^. 
cess, and prevent ilt. spreading over a large 
siirfaco, i».s Honie men and wo:.o:.n considci h 
had to lr< .‘'id on KU<'h w ater. Thenthtn place 
tho corpse on a htnl. CMuntry-cot . jdanlt , nr 
straw. Some women. wJio .arc pat'^icular ;r 
these matters, are afraid .vento venture neac 
the place where the body has I ‘ . r Aa'-hcd. 
Having stripped tho corfC'C and laid it on it*, 
back, with its head to the east riud feet to bo 
west, they cover it with a cloth- -rcaohiog. if d 
be a man, from the navel to the calves ut iho 
legs, if a woman, extoiuiing *i<.m the chest t - 
the feet —and w u'-ti iV with wuni m with coat 
■water. They r;.i-H the l.ody geidl? and rut 
tho abdomen four or ii^'c tinms, men oouc 
plontv of wiitcj, and ■wa h ot) all IIm- dirt and 
filth witli soap, A.*.. i'V men.- ^d n 'ck-i ‘.'t 
cotton or cloth; after winca, layo . lio' i-edv 
oO the side, they vva.'fl' tbon.- ; llom tie Imck. 
and the ro.st of tlie body ; i*at gent'V. bi'csiiso, 
life having i>ut poit ' dep.irl J. t.ho body i.-; 
still ■warm and not inSi'nsii>!e to pJino 
thin th(*y wnsb and clt'an it well, ao that no 
offen.sivii smt*ll uniy remain. riiey ncvci 
tlirow water into the nostrils or mouth. l»at 
clean them with wo'cks of rb.-tb or cotton. 
After tbm tluiv perforin it H.'u for ban. /.r 
they w.Hsb Id.s mouth, lltc two uppoi cxiicmi 
ties up to the ell-ow';., m-ike mtisii/i j 
on hi.‘* b<-ad, and lh;o.v v-?itcr o?. nM fi'ct , 
these latter •• nstiluling Ine t"ur paits of the 
ceretiionv [Ami TlMSs) no yllien ]>nt 
some camphor with water into a new laigo 
earthen p(d, and with a now <-aj*theii pot 
they take out water and pour it three tunes, 
first from the head to the feet, then from tlio 
right shoulder to the f-H-i. ladlv fr mi ihe hii 
should'-r to the feel, »''.e/y time thnt.upot 
of wate.t IS pouro] the h ihn -in '.J: 
is repeated, either by the person w ifdimg 
another. Having bathed the botlv and wipid 
it dry with a new pioco (,-f <-Sot‘,, th.-v put on 
the shroud. The H,rou<i e<n:Hi.*M.s .n three 
pieecrt of cloth, if for a man. arel five if for ?i 
woman. 

7'hoso for man cornpi-jsr. ist. a mm/.*, oi 
tVdr, reaching from tin, navel clc.wn to tne 
knee.s or ankle-joints ; 2nd, a yunm, or 
kurUi, or a//d; its length m from tin* neek to 
ihoknee.sii ankles; :ird, a /? m/oA, ..t -. heet , 
from above the bea<f to bel-w the 

Womfo have two. Jiddilioual juo''*‘S of c»o i- 
one a ytnah-hnnd. "i b», ost band, extemimg 
from the arm pits to ab.-vc Ho. ankb-joints 
the other a dntnn'i, which eiicirclcH the in .o 
once and has its two ends dangling on eu< i 
aide. The manner .>t shrouding is as follows . 


having placed the shrouda on a new mat and 
fmnigflted them with the amoko of perfumes, 
the lifu/iik is spread hrat on tho mat, over it 
the hnyi or if'rdr, and above that the </n/jji,s* ; 
j and on the latter tho sinahdnmd, if it be a 
i woman; the damju is kept Hoparato and tied 
i on nit* "w.ards. The corpse tnu.st he care- 
i fully brought by itself from the place where 
I it w.*i« hiUheJ, and laid in the shroud.s. Sur- 
j mah i.*^ t</ be applji'd to the eyes with a tent 
I made of paper ridlrd up, with a niig.or with 
; a pace, and earnpnor to seven pbices, viz. on 
j the fo*ehead, including tht'iir.se, on the palms 
' t.i thi I'-una.s, oii the knees and great toes, 

! after wfiich the ditferent shrouds are to bo 
( properly put on one after another as they lay. 
j 'rhe of the shreud is to be white; no 

j ther i' mimi.s.dide. It is of no <'on.se(|uence, 

1 however, if a ecloured tdoth is spread 
i o.er tlie oier; whuu, offer the funeral, or 
J after ilia f.<rtieth day, is given away to the 
/b-V’r who revales m tlm .mryirg-ground, or 
j to any o'her person, in iiiarify. Ih-evieus to 
I fliiroiidiug tlie body, they tear shrcib^i from 
' t' (•' el -til', foe tl'O pnrpoKo of tyitur them on . 
j ami riittr shr-niding tlo' i>ody, th-'-r tie t-ne 
j t>and *it>ove tfi- licad, a hee(.-’ui heio'v tiie feet, 

! and a tlnru alxml tite '‘hosl, leading about six 
I (-r Kovtin fingius’ hjeadtii of idoth above the 
I head and beiow Hi<' fooj. to admit of tlie ends 
I bomg tanUmod. Mi'uibi the relict of iho 
! o'-'cea;,--!! hi- pn-se-i! , t liey und-i ttie f. lol)> of 
; iiio h-'.id Hf.d 'diOA' in'*’ tir> i lee. and gather, 
i n. ^/r-.'ien'- --f tw.- witm 'i.seM, to remit the 

1 di'wry wiii.'n in' had “eitled upon her; but it 
j i.*^ preferabie that siie remit it while lie is still 
.alive. Siiould tlie wife, o-wing to journeying, 
1 bo at a dislaneo from him, she is to remit it 
I on receiving tlie iTitelhgonco of bis demise. 

• ^d.ould In- moUier bo ]>resent, she likewise 
I VS, ' ' I h<' nil 1 !k vv M ! t v- ! Ui* h 1 Huck led t Vioo I 
j fi-.dv i-''-'! 'W oi. thee": but, this is merely a 
i H’ ln<ha ; d i -• neifbei' (mjoined in 

i --i ti.o'-logv Islam, 

j Tin'll iho^ pl:-.r<M'n the eorpso a fiower-sheet 
! or mer.'ly wreaths of iluwors. fottAVE, 
I imtUAi..'] 

! EVIDENCE OF. The 

i .Muhnmmi-'kiri tav* aduiil.^ -'f iho ovidoneo of 
! given in a o-.nrt lustieo hoing inertdy 

: !>v rop'-rt ui iioa»’'MV. ddio loason of tiiis i« 
tioil d nth is mi ev.nt of nucha inUuro as to 
admit Iho privacy only of a few Ihit some 
have adviumed that, in cnHCR of death, tiio 
informatio;: of one man i-r wom.m is r.uf- 
tieionl. i'e-'ama- d- Jitii 1.^ not r. eon by many, 
i .'(.n-'-'.xs it <.<,umonH io -.-r or, t im sigbl of it Js 
! a\ o-ld«’d 

i' K n pcr.son say io' was present a1 the burial 
I of another, thi^' amom ts lo Die -trimo as an 
I m-tual Hgbt of his dcHlb, (Hutaynh, u,-l. iv. 
i p '-bh : 


DlHVr. In MtibammadaLii law 

tnei- 'ifc tA" w ( rdiv tiitni in ciobt. Datn 
(,oJ) or moiD'Y b.'iKoved with Home fixed 
term .-'f pavimmt.and >jnrz ( or money 

h ut witb-.ut an> 'letliul* uudm .stiuiding as to 
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its r«pftjment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allow^. {Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 624.) 

Upon the decease of a debtor, the law 
demands that after the payment of the 
funeral expenses, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. 

To engage in a Jihad or religion.^ war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt. [jraAD, dain, qxrz.] 

DECORUM, or modesty of demea- 

nonr between the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and a special chapter ia devoted 
to it in the Durru H-^Mukhldr and other works 
on Muhammadan law. 

A man is not allowed to look at u woman 
except at her hands and face, nor is be'allowed 
to touch her. But a physician is permitted to 
exercise the duties of his professiou without 
restriction. 

A judge in the exercise of hia office may 
look in the face of a woman, and witnesses 
are under the same necessity. 

DECREES OF GOD, The. Arabic 

Qadar or Taqdir. [predestination.] 

DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan law, of tbreo kinds ; 
I. Mustabin-i-^marsum, or regular docurnent.s, 
such as are executed on paper, an<l bavo a 
regular title, superscription, Ac., \%liich ar*i 
equivalent to oral declaration, whether the 
person be present or absent. II. Muffitbin-i 
ghair-i~marsum, or irregular documents, 
such as are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or the leaf of a tree, or upon [taper with- 
out any title or superscription or .signature. 
Ill Ghair-i-mustaoin, writings which are 
not documents in any sense, such as are de- 
lineated in the air or in the water by tlie 
motions of a dumb person. 

DEFENDANT. Arabia’ viudtUa 
*alaihi Lit. “ A claiiD 

upon him.” 

The author of the liiddyah (vol. iii. p. 6.1; 
says a defendant a [terstm wbtt.if ho } 

wish to avoid the litigation, i.s ct.iupoiljto:* i . 
sustain it. Some have dotined a }>iumtitT. vMiti 
respect to any article of property, to bo u 
person who, from his being dissoizod of ttie 
.said article, has no right to it but by the 
establishment of proof ; and a defendant t<> 
be a person who has a plea of right to that 
article from his seizing or possession of it 

The Imam Muhammad ha.s said that a 
defendant is a person who denies. This is 
correct ; but it requires a skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distinguish the d**nier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appearance 
is offleiont, and it frequently happens that a 
person is in appearance the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality he is the defendant, 'bhirs a trustee, 
when he says to the owner of the deposit, “ 1 
have restored to you your deposit,” appears 
to be plaintiff, ijiawnno h as he pltada re- 
turn of the depo-jit ; yet in reality he is the 
defendant, suvo he derne.s the obligation of 
reapon.sibility, and hence his assertion, corro- 
borated by an oath, must be credited. 


DELIBERATION (Arabic 
ia^annl is enjoined by Mu- 

hammad ill the Traditions. He is related to 
have said, “ Deliberation in your under- 
takings it« pleasing to God, and buiry (*q;a/aA) 
is pleasing to the devil.” “ Deliberation is 
best in everything except in the things con- 
cerning eternity.” (Iladit^-i-Timnii.) 

DELUGE, The. Arabic Tufan 
(yU,i.). The story of the deluge ia 

given by Muhammad in his Qur’an, to the 
.Arabians a*^ u ** setrret history, revealed to 
thorn .'Siirah xi. 51). The following are the 
allusions to it in the Qur’an: — 

Surah Ixix. 1 1 : — 

‘‘ When the Flood rose high, we bare you in 
tho Ark, 

“ That we might make that event a warn- 
ing to \ )u, and that the retaining ear might 
retain it,” 

Siirah liv. 9 : — 

“Before them the people of Noah treated 
the truth a** a lie, Our servant did they charge 
With falsehiMvd, and said, ‘ Demuuiac ! ' and be 
was rejected. 

“Then oriod he to his Lord, * Verily, they 
: juov.ari agsoiHl me; < oine thou tiieroforc to 

j tl'jV SO' emu ’ 

j Sw wo-'p'Oic.l thr gathH of TloHVMii with 
j wul''!' who b fell in t< rierits. 

“ .\nd we ' auseri tho earth to broak forth 
with springs, and their winters met by settled 
df'cree 

“ .\nd we barn him on a vessfii made with 
jilunks and nails. 

“ Under our &yef^ it floated on : a recom- 
ponse to him who bad been rejected with un- 
belief. 

“ And we bdt it a sign; but, is there any 
] (»ne who rt'ceivtis tl.o warning? 

I *• And 110 w great was rny vengeance und my 

j menio’o I ” 

' Surah xi ■ Hy : — 

; ^ And iT was reve-aled unto Noah : ‘ Verily, 

; none cf thv oeurle si', all believe, save they 
V *!i.t i(a\t« Vi* . 'v!;i-udv KoM'ofore be not 
j th'Ui grievovi ;tt their doings. 

But toiiid idle Ark under our eye and 
after our revoUtion ; and [dead not with me 
for the evil-doers, for they are to be 
drowned.' 

“ So he built the Ark ; and whenevbr tbs 
cliief.s of hiM piM/jde p.assed by they laughed 
him to scorn : saui he. ' Though ve laugh at 
us, wo truly shail laugh at you, even as ya 
laugh at us ; and m the end yo shall know 

“On whom u punishment shall come that 
shall .shame him: and on whom shall tight a 
lasting punishment.' 

*• f'hus was it until our sentence came to 
pass, and the earth’s surface boiled up. We 
said, * Carry into it one pair of every kind, and 
thy family, except hun on whom sentence 
h.itb before been p- ssed, and ih.^se wi; i have 
f>o)it''ved.' But there Oohevoii not with him 
except a few. 

“And ho said, ‘Embark ye therein. In 
the name of Uod bo Us course and its riding 
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at anchor! Truly my Lord is right Ora- I 
ciouB, Merciful.’ 

“ And the Ark moved on with them amid , 
waves like mountains; and Noah called to 
his son— for he was apart — ‘Embark with 
U8, O my child I and be not with the un- 
believers.’ 

“ He said, ‘ I will betake me to a mountain 
that shall secure me from the water.’ Ho 
said, ‘ None shall bo securo this dav from the 
decree of God. sayo him on whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and ho was among the drowned. 

“ And it was said, ‘ 6 Earth 1 swallow up 
thy water’; and ‘cease, O Ileavcfi ! ’ And the 
water abated, and the decree wa^ fulfilled, ♦ 
and the Ark rested upc n al-Jiidi ; and it was 
said, ‘ Avaunt ! ye tribe of the wicked ’ 

“ And Noah called on his Lord and said, 

‘ O Lord I verily my son is of my f' milv ; and 
thy promise is true, and thou an the most 
just of judges.’ 

“ He said, ‘ 0 Noah ! veiily, be is not of toy 
family : in this thou actesl not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof thou knowest nought: 

I warn thee that thou become not of the igno- 
rant.’ i 

‘ He said, ‘ To thee verily, 0 my Lord, do 1 
repair lest 1 ask that of thee wherein 1 have 
no knowledge: unless thou fo give me and 
be merciful to me I shall be one of the 
lost,' 

“ It was said to him, ‘ O Noah I debark wit h 
peace from Us, and with blessings on thee i 
and on peoples from those who are whth thee ; 
but as for part, we will suffer them to enjoy ] 
themselves, but afterwards they shall sutler 
a grievous punishment from us to he inflicted.’ 

“ This is a secret history which we reveal 
to thee. Thou did.st not know them, thou nor 
thy people before this.” | 

DEMONS, [detils, genii.] 

DEPORTMENT. Arabic HJmu 
'Umu'dsharah Persian 

nishast u harkhdai. The Traditionists take j 
some pains to explain the precise manner in 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts are not always in- 
form and consistent. For example, whilst 
*Abbad relates that he saw the Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg over the 
other, Jabir says the Prophet distinctly for- 
bade it. 

Modesty of deportment is enjoined in the 
Qur’an, Surah xvii. 39: “Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the commentators say 
means that the believer is not to toss his head 
or his arms as ho walks. Surah xxv. 04 ■ 

“ The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, and when 
the ignorant address them say, ‘ Peace ! ” 

Faqir Jini Muhammad A8*ad, the author 
of the celebrated ethical work, the Akhlaq-t- 
JaUUl, gives the following advice as regards 
general deportment; — 

“He should hot hiury as he walks, for 
that is a sign of levity ; neither should he be 
oiirMeoimbly Wurdy, for that is a token of dul- 
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I ness. Let him neither stalk like the over* 

I heariug. nor agitate himself in the way of 
, women and eunuchs; but constantly observe 
the middio course. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be- 
tokens bewilderment ; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates a mind over- 
come by .sorrow and anxiety. In riding, no 
ies.s, the same medium is to be observed. 
When ho sits, lot him not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. He must never kneel 
except in deference to his king, his preceptor, 
and his father, or other such person. Let 
him not rest his head on his knee or his hand, 
(or that a mark of dcijectioo and indolence. 

I Neither let him hold his neck awry, nor in- 
dulge in foolish tricks, such as playing with 
biu fii.gers or other joints. I^t him avoid 
twisting round or stretching himself. In 8pit> 
ling and blowing bis nose, let him be careful 
that no one sees or hears him ; that he blow 
It not towards the Qiblah,nor upon his hand, 
his skiit, or sleeve-lappet. 

“ When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower npr higher than his proper sta- 
tion. U he he himself the head of the party, 

1 he ‘-an sit as he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wherever it may be. If he has 
inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his own as soon as he dis- 
covers his mistake; should his own be occu- 
pied, he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying himself. 

“ In the presence of his male or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
his hands and his face: the parts from his 
knee to bis navel let him never expose at all ; 
neither in public nor private, except on occa- 
sions of necessity for ablution and the hke. 
( Tide Gen. ix. 20 ; Lev. xvii. 6, xx. II ; Dent, 
xxii. 30.) 

“ He must not sleep in the presence of other 
persons, or lie on his back, particularly as 
the habit «>f snoring is thereby encouraged. 

*• .Should sleep overpoWer him in the midst 
of a party, let him got up, if possible, or else 
dispel the drow’sinoas by relating some story, 
entering on some debate, and the like. But 
if he is with a set of persons who sleep them- 
selves, let him either bear them company or 
leave them. 

“ The upshot of the whole is this ; Let him 
so behave as not to incommode or disgust 
others ; and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be foimed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any pains which their acquirement may cost 
him.^ Akhlaq-i-Jaldii^ Thompson’s Transla- 
tion, p. 292.) 

DEPOSIT (Arabic wadVah 
pi. wadai')y in the language of 

the law, signifies a thing entrusted to the 
care of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called muddy or depositor ; the person en- 
trusted with it is mudn\ or trustee, and the 
property deposited is wadt^ahy wiucb lite- 
rally means the leaving of a thing with 
another. 
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According to the Htda^nh, the following 
are the rules of Islam regarding deposits. 

. A trustee is not resjjonsible for deposit 
unless ho transgress with respuot to it. If 
therefore it bo lost whihst it is in his care, and 
the loss has not been occasioned by any fault 
of bis, the trustee has not to make goo<i the 
loss, because the Prophet said, ‘ un honest 
trustee is not responsible." 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him- 
•elf-or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the person is a member of his o'wii family, 
but il he gives it to a stranger he rendiira 
himself responsible. 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the tiusteo becoiuoti 
responsible. 

If the trustee mix the deposit (ae of grain, 
oil, Ac.) with his own property, in such a 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
the depositor can claim to share equally in 
the whole property. But if tho mixture bo 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a proportionate sharer in tho whole. 

If the trustee deny tho deponit upon de- 
mand, be is responsible in case of the loss of 
it. But not if the denial be made to a 
stranger, because (says Abu Yusuf) tho denial 
may bo made for the sake of preserving it. 

In the case of a deposit by two persons, 
the trustee cannot deliver to either his share, 
except it bo in the presence of the other. And 
when two persons receive a divisible article in 
trust, each must keep one half, although those 
restrictions are not regarded when they aro 
held to bo inconvenient, or contrary to custom. 

DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 

to bo descended from .Iriui, tho progenitor of 
the evil genii. He is said to have been named 
‘Azazil, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But when God 
created Adam, the devil refused to prostrate 
before him, and he was Therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronoimced upon Satan ; hut upon seeking a 
respite, ho obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when ho will he, dosiioyod. {Vide 
Qur’an, Surah vii. 13.) According to the 
Qu’ran, tho devil was created of tire, whilst 
Atlam waH created of clay. There arc two 
words used in the Qur’an to der.ote this great 
spirit of evil: (1) Shaifdn ppij)), I 

an Arabic word derived from •• opposi- 
tion,” i.f. “ one who ojjposes ; (2) Ifdis 

5ta^oAov)i “devil,” hom Onhx^ “a 
wicked or protligate person,” /.< the wicked 
one.” The forinei expiession occuih in the 
Qur’an fifty two times, and tfie latter only 
nine, whilst in some vcise.s (f .y. Surah ii. 32 
34) tho two words S/tnifttH and IltHs occui 
for the same personality. According to the 
Moinni'H r-lhfun\ shoitait denotes one who is 
fai from the truth, and one who is with- 
out hoj>(‘. 

The following is the ti aching of Muhammad 

*he Traditions euncerning tho machinations 
ol tho devil {Mishkdt, book i. c. ui.);— I 


'“Verily, the devil enters into man as the 
blood into his body, 

“ ‘ There in not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over liim.’ The 
Companions said, ‘ Do you include yourself in 
this V He said, * Y^es, for me also ; but God 
ha.s given me victory over tho devil, and ho 
does not direc t mo except in what is good.’ 

“ There is not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her son (Jesus), but is 
touched by the devil at the time of its birth, 
hence the child makes a loud noise from tho 
touch. 

‘‘ Devil rostfl l-iie throne upon the waters, 
and Hcndi^ hi.s armies to excite contention and 
.strife among.st mankind ; and those in his 
armies who are nearf^sl to h-m in pov***r and 
rank, aro those who do the most mischief. 
One of them rclurns to the dovil and says, 
‘ 1 have done so and so,’ and he says, * You 
have done tiolhing ' ; after that another comes, 
and .says. ‘ 1 did not quit him till I made a 
' division between him and his wife’ , then the 
devil appoints him a place near hiiu>elf, and 
says, ‘ You are a good assistant/ 

“ The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel alo*; the buKi-ici'i of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of tto angel to 
teach him the truth; and ho i*/ho nicct*^ with 
truth and goodne.ss in hie mind, lei him know 
it proceeds trom God, and let him praise God ; 
and ho who finds the other, let lorn seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“ Then tho Prophet read this verse of the 
Qur’an : ‘ The devil ihreaicus you with 

poverty if ye bestow in charity , and orders 
you to pursue avarice ; but (iod promises you 
grace and abundance from ebarity.’ 

“‘Usman saul, ‘ 0 Prophei of God I indeed 
tho devil intnidcs him'^clf between me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes me.’ 
Then the iVophet said, ‘ This is a demon 
called l^anzab, wtio casts doubt into prayer: 
when you are aware of it, take protection 
with God, and .spit over your left arm three 
times.' ‘Usman said, ‘ Be it so’; and all 
doiif)t and perplexity was dispelled.” 

DEVIL, Thti Mat.*bi nations of the. 

[V^’ARWAS UI. j 

1.>IBAGHAH “Tanning.” 

According to the Traditions, the skins of 
animalM are unclean until they are tanned. 
Muhammad said, “ Take nothing for any 
animals that shall have died until you tan 
their skins.’’ And again, “ Tanning purifies.* 
{^Mishkdty book lii. e. xi. 2.) 

DIMASHQ [damajkjub.J 

DIN The Arabic word for 

“it/iyiori." it is used especially for the reli 
gionof the Prophefs arnl their inspirod books, 
but it i.s iBilso used for idolatrous religion, 

[ RELIGION.] 

DIN.VR (L‘00k ^rjvdpiov. 

A gold coin of one //.‘/i;.'/. o' weight, or n;nci / - 
six barley grains, worth about ten fjir.iiings. 



According to Mr. Hussey {Ancimt Weights, 
p, 142), the average weight ot the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth was 
sixty grains, whilst the English shilling con- 
tains eighty grains. Mr. Lane, in his Arabic 
dictionary, says, “its weight is seventy-one 
barley-corns and a half, nearly, reckoning the 
ddnig as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths ; 
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but if it be said that the daniq is eight gfrains 
of wheat, then the fiindr is sixty-eight grains 
of wheat and four- sevenths. It is the same 
ns the The dinar is only mentioned 

once in the Qur’an, Surah ii. fid ; “ And some of 
them if thou entrust them with a c/indr, he 
will not give it back.^’ It frequently occurs 
in books of bw. 



A GOLD DINAR OF RERACLIUS, A.D. fi21. WRIGHT 8IXT f GRAINS. ACTUAL SIZE. 



A GOLl> DINAR OF THE CITY OF OHA^I^NI, A.H, filfi. ACTUAL SIZE 


DIRHAM Greek 

A silver coin, the shape of which resembled 
that of a date stone. During the caliphate of 
‘Umar, it was changed into a circular form , 
and in the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
with the words “ God,” harakah “ bless- 

ing.” Hajjaj stamped upon it the chapter of 
the Qor’&n called I kb lae (cxii.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ton, or nine, or 
six, or five minqdls\ whilst others give the j 
weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qirdts, 
asserting at the same time that <Umar had 
taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirdts, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum. (Blocbmaan’s' din-t- 
Akbari, p. 36.) 

The dirham, although it is frequently men- 
tioned in books of law, only occurs once in 
the Qur’an, Surah xii 20, “And they sold 


him (Joseph) for a moan price, drrhawM 
counted out, and they parted with him 
cheaply.” 

DIRRAII (S;.^). Vulg. durrah. 

A scourge made either of a flat piece of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the muhtasib. This scourge is inflicted either 
for the omission of the daily prayer, or for 
the committal of sins, which are punishable 
by the law with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drunkenness. It is 
related that the Khalifab ‘Umar punished his 
HOD with the dvrrah for dronkonness, and that 
ho diod from its effects. ( Tarikh-i-Khami$» 
vul. ii. p. 2r>2.) 

Tho word used in the Qur’an and Hadin for 
this scourge is jaidah, and m theological 
works, saut ; but diirak is now the word 
generally used amongst modem Muslims. 



A DtRRAB USED BY A MITHTASIB IN THE PEBBXWAB VALLEY. 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Qhazwaiu 'UKkand/iq 
The defence of al-Madinah against the Band 
Quraizah, A-H. 5, when a trench was dug by 
the advice of Salman, and the army of al- 


Madinah was posted within it. After a 
month's siege, the enemy retired, and the 
alniost bloodless victory is ascribed by Mu- 
hammad m the Qur'an to the interposition of 
IVovjdence. Surah xxxiii. 9: “Remember 
God's favours to you when hosts oame to you 
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Mid we seat them e wind and hoete (of 

angeli), that ye could not see, but God knew 
what ye were doing.” (Muir’s Life of Mako- 
metf toL iii. p. 258.) 

divination. Kahdnaht or for- 

teUing future eTenUf is unlawful in Islim. 

Mu^&wiyah ibn Hiking relates ; ** I said to 
the l^ophet, ‘ 0 Messenger of God, we used 
to do some things in the time of ignorance of 
which we are not sure now. For example, 
we used to consult diviners about future 
events?* The Prophet said. ‘ Now that you 
have embraced Islim yon must not consult 
them.* Then I said, *And we used to take 
bad omens ? * The Prophet said, ^ If from a 
bad omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hindier you from doing the work you 
had intended to do.’ Then I said, ^ And we 
used to draw lines on the ground ? ’ And the 
Prophet said, ‘ There was one of the Prophets 
who used to draw lines on the ground, there- 
fore if you can draw a line like him it is 
good, otherwise it is vain.’” 

*Ayishah says “ the people asked the Pro- 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said, * You must not believe 
anything they say.’ The people then said, 
* But, 0 Prophet ! they sometimes tell what 
is true?' The Prophet replied, < Because 
one of the genii steals away the truth and 
carries it into the diviner’s ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundred lies to one truth.*” 
[magic.] 

DIVOECE. Arabic Haldq (jSd*). 

In its primitive sense the word (aidq means 
dismission, but in law it signifies a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law of divorce is 
founded upon express injunctions contained 
in the Qur’in, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very large section in 
all Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

L The teaching of the Quran on the subject 
is as follows : — 

SOnhiL 226:— 

*<Thty who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait four months ; but if they go 
back from their purpose, then verily God is 
Qraeious, Merciful : 

**And if they resolve on a divorce, then 
verily God is He who Heareth, Knoweth. 

** The divorced shall wait the result, until 
they have had their courses thrice, nor ought 
thev to conoeid what God hath created in 
their wombs, if thev believe in God and the 
last dav; and it will be more just in their 
husbands to bring them back when in this 
state, if they desire what is right. And it is 
for the women to act as they ^e husbands) 
act by them, in all fairness ; but the men are 
a step above them. Gk>d is Mighty, Wise. 

** Ye may give sentence of divorce to your 
wives twice : Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it is not allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ve Imve gpvan to them, unless both fear 
that th^ cannot keep within tbe bounds set 
up by Grod. And if ye fear that they can- 


not observe the ordinances of God, no blame 
••hall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption. 
These are the bound^ of God : therefoin over- 
step them not ; for whoever oversteppeth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

But if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third time^ it is not lawful for him to 
take her again, until she shall have married 
another husband; and if he also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if th^y 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounds fixed by God. And 
these are the bounds of God; He maketh 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

“ But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, either retain 
them with generosity, or put them away with 
generosity : but retain them not by constraint 
so as to be unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a jest ; but remem- 
ber God’s favour towards you, and the Book 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
know that God’s knowle^e embraceth every- 
thing. 

“ And when ye divorce your wives, and 
they have wait<^ the prescribed time, hinder 
them not from marrying the husbands when 
they have agreed among themselves in an 
honourable way. This warning is for him 
among you who believeth in God and in the 
last £ty. This is most pure for you, and most 
decent. God knoweth, but ye know not. 

** Mothers, when divorced, shall give suck 
to their children two full years, if the father 
desire that the suckling be completed ; and 
such maintenance and clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on the father. No per- 
son shall be chaxged beyond his means. A 
mother shall not pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for his child : And the 
same with the father’s heir. But if they 
choose to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
ye ohoose to have a nurse for your children, 
it ahall be no fault in you, in case ye pav 
what ye promised her according to that which 
is fair. Fear God, and know God seeth 
what ye do. 

• • # • • 

** It shall be no crime in you if ye divorce 
your wives so long as ye ^ve not consum- 
mated the marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what is needful for them 
— he who is in ample circumstances accord- 
ing to his means, and he who is straitened, 
according to his means — with fairness : This 
is binding on those who do what is right. 

** But if ye divorce them before consum- 
mation, and have already settled a dowry on 
them, ye shall give them half of what ye have 
settled, unless they make a release, or he 
make a release in whose hand is the marriage 
tie. But if ye make a release, it will be 
nearer to piety.” 

Surah Ixv. I 

^0 Profdiell whan ye divorce women, 
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divorce thorn at thoir opooial iimeo. And 
reckon thoee timos exactly, and fear God yonr 
JUord. Put them not forth from thoir housoR, 
nor allow thorn to depart, nnloRR they havo 
committed a proven adultery. TIuh i« tho 
precept of God ; and whoMo transj^eRHoth 
tho precept of God, afisurcdly Impoiilloth hiii 
own aolf. Thou knowest not whether, after 
thin, God may not cause somctlunj' new to 
occur wAtcA nuty hrimj you toocther tryain. 

** And when they Iiavo roaeliod their sot 
time, then cither keep them with kindne.sR, or 
in kindnesR part from thorn. And tuko up- 
right witnoflsoR from timoiij;? you, and hear 
witneRB as unto God, This is a eaution for 
him who beliovcth in God and in tho latter 
day. And whoso foareth God, to him will He 
grant a prosporoua issue, and will provide for 
him whence ho reckoned not upon it. 

“And for him who puttoth hia trust in 
Him will God bo all-sufficient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For everything hath God 
assigned a period. 

“ As to such of yonr wives as have no hopo 
of the rocorronco of thoir timos, if yo havo 
doubts in regard to them, then reel on throe 
months, and lot tho sumo be tho term of 
those who havo not yot had thorn. And as 
to those w’ho are with child, their period shall 
be until they are delivered of thoir hurdoh. 
God will make His command easy tc Him who 
foareth Him. 


“ Lodge the divorced wherever ye lodge, ac- 
cording to your means ; and distress thorn 
not by putting them to straits. And if thoy 
are pregnant, then be at chargos for them till 
they ore dolivored of their burden; and if 
thev suckle your children, then pay them 
their hire and consult among yourselves, and 
act generously : And if herein yo moot with 
obstacles, then let another female suckle for 
him.” 

n. The teaching of Muhamviad on the 
gmoral Bubjoct of Divorce is eijfresMed in the 
jVaditions as follows : — 

“ The thing which is lawful but disliked by 
God is divorce." 

“Tho woman who asks hor husband to 
divorce hor without a cause, tho smoll of 
Paradise is forbidden her." 

“There are throe things which,* whether 
done in joke or in oamost, shall be consi- 
dered serious and effoctual, namely, marriage, 
divorce^ and taking a wife back." 

“Every divorce is lawful except a mad- 
man's." 

“ Oursed be the second husband who makes 
the wife (divorced) lavrful for her first hus- 
band, and cursed bo tho first husband for 
whom she is made lawful." — (MishJedt, xiii. 

C. XV.) 

lU. Muhammadan Doctors arc. not 

agreed as to the Moral Status of Diiwrce. 

The Imam ash-Shafl*I, referring to the 
three kinds of divorce (which will be after- 
wards explained), says : “ They are unexcep- 
tionabie and lenl b^ause divoree is in itself 
a lawful act, vri&enee it is that certain laws 
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have been instituted respecting it ; and this 
legality prevents jmy idea of danger being 
annexed to it. Put, on tho other hnud, the 
Iirmm Abu Hanifali and his disciples «ay 
that divorce is in it.self a dangerou.s and dis- 
approved procoilure, as it diKsolves marriage, 
an iuHtitution which involves many circum* 
stances both of a spiritual as woU as of a 
iomponil nature. Nor i.s its propriety at all 
admitted, but on tho groun<l of urgency of 
roloasn from on uuMiiitablo wife. And in reply 
to ash-ShAthi, thoy say that tho legality of 
divorce does not provont its being considered 
dangerous, bocuuso it involves matteiH of both 
a ^irituaKand temporal characto!-. 

Tho author of tho Shnrhn 7- Wigdyah, p. 108, 
says : — “ Divorce is an iihoininable trttP.sac- 
tion in tho sight of God, Ihoreforo such an 
act should only take place from necessity, 
and it is host to only make tho ono sentonoo 
of divorce (re ((t/difu V-nAmn). 

IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce — Divorce 
may bo given either in the present time or 
may be reforrod to some futuro period. It 
may be pronounced by tho husband eithor 
before or aftor tho consummation of tho mar- 
riage. It may be either given in writing or 
verbally. 

The words by which divorce can be given 
are of two kinds : — ^SartA, or “ express,” as 
when tho husband says, “ Thou art divorced " ; 
and kindyah^ or “ metaphorical," as whan he 
says, “ Thou art free ; thou art cut off; veil 
yourself I Arise 1 seek for a mate," Ao. Ac. 

Divorce is divided into' taldgu V-sumiaA, or 
that which is according to tho Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and taldgu *l-ltadi% or a novel or 
heterodox divorce, which, although it is eoo- 
sidered lawful, is not considered religious. 

Taldgu *s~sunuali is cither tho uhsant or “ tho 
most laudable," or hamn, tho “ laudable " me- 
thod. Toldgu 't-ahsan^ or the “ most laudable " 
method of divorce, is when the husband once 
oxprossly pronounces to his enjoyed but un- 
prognunt wife tho sontonco, “Thou art di- 
vorced I " when she is in tuhr or a state of 
purity, during which ho has had no carnal 
connection with her, and then loaves hor to 
complete the proscribed *iddaK or “ period of 
three months." Until the expiration of the 
*iddah^ tho divorce is rovocablc, but aftor the 
period is comploto, it is irrovorsible, and if 
the husband wishes to take his wife back, 
they must go through the coromonv of mar- 
riage. But it must bo obsorvsd that after 
tho taldgu U-ahsan, tho woman is not, as in 
tho other kinds of divorco, compelled to mairy 
another man, and be divorced before she can 
return to hor former husband. All that is 
required is a ro-mutriugo. Tho author of the 
J/iddyah says this mode of divorce it called 
nlisan^ or “ most laudable," because it was 
usually adopted by tho Companions of the 
Profdioi, and also because it leaves it in the 
power of tho husband to take his wife back, 
and she thus remains a lawful subject for re- 
marrisgo to him. Some European writers on 
Muhammadanism have overlooked this fact 
in condemning the Muslim system of divoree. 

The taldgu V-Aosua. or “ laudible divorce," 
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if when the husband repudiates an enjoyed 
wife by three sentences of divorce, either ex- 
press or mataphorif'nl, giving one sentcnco in 
each or “period of purity.” Imum 

Milik eondemns this kind of divorce, and 
says It is irregular. But Abu Haiiifah bolds 
it to be hfuant or “ good.” 

The ialaqu H-hudi^^ or “ irregular foj*ra of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by three sentences, cither express or 
metaphorical, given them one at a time: 
** Thou art divorced I Thou art divorced I 
Thou art divorced 1 ” Or, “ Thou art free 1 
Thou art free I Thou art free ! ” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping three 
stones, is held to be a sufficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Bidayah^ to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effect. 

In both these kinds of divorce, badi*‘ and 
Msan, the divorce is revocable (ra;V} after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 
(bffifi) after the third sentence. After both 
aason and badi*^ divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti> 
tuted this (somewhat disgraceful) arrange- 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
talaqu H-aijaan. 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or w|thout 
assigning any cause. The divorce of every 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un- 
derstanding and of mature age ; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or ono talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

If a man pronounce a divorce whilst in a 
state of inebriety from drinking fermented 
liquor, such as wine, the divoroo takes place. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether ho be free or a 
slave, williug, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
jest, or by a mere slip of the tongue, 
instead of some other word. {Fatdwa-i-^y\lam- 
gin, vol i. p. 497.) 

A sick man may divorce his wife, oven 
though he be on his death-bed. 

An agent or agents may bo appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also certain conditions 
which require a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally require to bo ratified by a decree 
from the Qdzi or “judge”: — 

(1.) Jubb. That is, when the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of b’s organ of 

J eneration. This condition is called majbuh. 
n this case the wife cun obtain instant divorce 
if the defect occurred before marriage. Cases 
of evident madness and leprosy aro treated in 
the same way. Divorce can bo obtained at 
once. 

(8.) ^Unnah, or “ impotence.” (This in- 
elndee raf^, vulva impenna osNoift”; and 


qam^ ** vulva ttnteriore parte enaeemt,^ In 
cases of impotency in either husband or wlfn, 
a year of probation can he granted by the 
judge. 

(S.) Inrqunlity of race or tribe. A woman 
cannot bo compelled to marry a man who bo- 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in ease of snen 
a marriage, the ciders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce ; but if the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains, 

(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place. 

(5.) Jit/nsal of Islam. If one of the par- 
ties embrace Islam, the judge must offer it 
to tho other three distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(fi.) or “ imprecation.” That is, 

when a husband charges bis wife with adul- 
tery, tho chargo is invostigated, but if there 
is no proof, and the man swears hie wife is 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
divorce must bo decreed. 

(7.) //<r, or “vow.” When a husband 
makes a vow not to havo carnal intercourse 
w’ith hi« wife for no loss than four months, 
and ketips tho vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place. 

(8.) Reason of jtrop^rfy. If a husband be- 
come tho proprietor of bis wife (a slave), or 
th<‘ wife tho proprietor of her husbana (a 
.slave), ilirorco takes place. 

(t>.) .4a inrahd >nrtrrifi</e of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nikuk^ or “ marriage cere- 
mony/’ or from affinity, or from consanguinity, 

(10.) Dijfi renre of country For example, 
if n husband Iloo from a darn H-harb, or “ land 
of oriinity,” t.e. “ a non-Muslim country,” to a 
diint 'l-I.dthn. or “country of Islam,” and bis 
wife rcfu'^c to perform hijruh (flight) and to 
accompany him, slio is divorced. 

(11.) Apostasy frtnn Islam. Tho author of 
the Rnddu 'f Mukhtur ii. p. G43) says: 
“ When a man or woman apostatises from 
Inlum, thtm an inriinediato dissolution (/os ^) 
of the marriage takes place, whether the 
apostasy ho of tho man or of tho woman, 
without a derreo from the Qd*i.” And again, 
(p. f>45), “ If both husband and wife sposta* 
tiso at tho same time, their marriage bond 
remains ; and if a I any future time the parties 
again return to Islam, no ro-marriage is 
nccos.sury to cori.stitute thorn man and wife; 
but if one of tho ))artics should apostatise 
before tlio other, a dissolution of the marriage 
takos place ipso fticto." 

Mr, J. B. .S. Boyle, of Lahore, says : “ As 
relevant to this suliject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie s excellent work on the 
Indian Criminal Codes^ p. 445. Tho que.stion 
is as to the cffoct of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage relation, and whether sexual 
intoreourso with tho apostate renders a per- 
son liable to bo convicted for adultery under 
Section 497 of tho Indian Penal Code. A. and 
B., Mnhommedans. married under the Ma- 
hommedan law, are converted to Chriatiauity. 
The wife, B., is first converted, but coutinues 
to live with her husband ; subsequentlj the 
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hojiband, A., it converted. Subsequent to 
the conversion of B., A. end still bvin^ to- 
l^ether as husband and wife, both professing 
Christianity, B. Has sexual intercourse with 
G. Will a conviction hold against G. under 
Section 497 ? Both Macnaghten and Balllie 
say the marriage becomes dissolved by apos- 
tasy of either party, and Grady, in his version 
of Hamilton’s Hidayah^ p. 66, says : “ If 
either husband or wife apostatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, withont 
divorce ; according to Abu Haneefa and AbQ 
Yoosuf. Imam Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

** Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa’s 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Cases which might decide this point Lave 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allan- 
abad : at the former place in re A fzul I/osetn v. 
Hadee Bequm^ and at the latter Zuburdust 
Khan v. Wxft. But from certain remaras to 
be found in the judgment of the High Court, 
N. W. P., the Courts of Oudh and N. W P., 
appear to differ on the most esoentiai pcmt 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 
Begum's plea) that her marriage contract ’^ as 
dissolved by reason of her own apo.stasy, a 
sufficient answer to a suit brought by her 
Mabommedan husband for restitution of con- 
jugal rights ; x.e. Does the apostasy of » Ma 
hommedan vrife dissolve a marriage C(^ -act 
against the express wish of a Mahcmmedan 
husband in dar-ool’harb (land of war)? for 
India, it is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-hlam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos- 
tasy by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for rorti- 
tution of conjugal rights. They argued that 
apostasy by th<* wife, without the wish of the 
husband, could not be entertained ; in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s voblion, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised. That a exiit for restitution of 
conjugal rights before the competent court of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before tbeCazee (Judge). TheCbidh 
judges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the ouRtomH of the 
Mople amongst whom they lived. The Cnidb 
Court evidently considered there ; ar 
essential difference between apoftasy of a 
man and apostasy of a wom»n, of the nun 
band or the wife ; also between apostaRv a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mabomxed and his followers renoun^-#*. 
Does such an essfutial differcree exist ? The 
point before the High Court N'. P. wsr 
C an a Mabommedan professing Chrifitiaiuty 
subsequent to his marriage with a Mussul* 
mani, according to the Mabommedan law, 
obtain a decree for dissolution of that mar- 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, his wife having 
subsequently to him professed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife ? or whether the 
wife's contention is sound, that her marriage 
was cancelled by her husband's apostasy? 
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They held the apostasy of th? husband dis- 
solved the marriage tie. This the Oudh 
Court admits, i)ut the point before the 
Oudh Court is as not l efore the High 
Court, N. W P. ; nevertbciiAB from comments 
made by the High C. urt, N. W. p., on the 
Oudh decisicn, ttiey evidently did not agree 
with the finding ermh to by the latter Court, 
on the point beh -o it. 

Now, Mr. Cun le asks in trie above extract, 
does riuch an essential difference exist be- 
tween apostasy tc a book— that is, to » Intabee 
faith — and apostasy to idol worship ? Answer- 
ing this question nei^essitatBs a few remarks 
upon the judgments aV>ove mentioned. Ac- 
j cording to Mabommedan law, a man may 
lawfully marry a IcxUihffuJt, hut marriage 
I with a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
I tbe prii'oipl® in Mabommedan law is, that 
j wbf'a one of the parties turns to a state of 
I religion thst would render the marriage con- 
tract illegal if it w.>ro still to be entered into, 
what was Icg^i before is made void. A Ma- 
nommt’ian wjman. tocoming a kituheeah^ 
does t render tbe marriage void, for there 
j ifl nothing to render tbS marriage contract 
1 ilV-gal it St 11 be entered into; but 
^ if tb«- Mutn/maiedHn wi.man becomos an idol 
I alrese, the inarnage in void, for the woman 
nas turned if; a state of rcligton ibal would 
; render liie marioige if it were 

j st’l* to be enlt rort nito Mah'. nitD*-d an woman, 

: be^'otuing a ';in, consequently, would not 

be separated from her hushaud, because she 
belongs to the religion of tbe book, that ir, 
a kitubee faith If a kitaheeah becomes an 
idolatress, the marriage is dissoWr i, but if 
she change from one religion to another, anti 
still remain a k\taUt>ah, the marnage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is correct in 
; its tie^i«jon, that the Mabommedan wife’s con- 
vernM/H to Christianity did n</t render the mar- 
i nage null and xoid, but that a suit for resti- 
; tution <f conjugal nghts would tie; and 
taking ihi* case of C. having sexual inter, 
conrpe with B. the '* ‘'OTiverUtd to 

Cbriitiaodv a - m'>. uoopr 4fl7, 

Indian Penal Code, would bold good. But 
i with all dofererico, 1 uo not think that the 
I Ondh C'Jurt is corruct when it states that 
I ‘ apf Mtaev b / the without ttie wish of the 
' huphiin-f ' Mi]fl ?;<'l t.'t f'i!U-r*sined : try fact, 
tliHl- a'. r'.'w.'ndH h'-r '■ u'.hard 'r vfdition, the 
•;)i S', •••'. 'U (’T)st, h". Wi^uld not, be 

" "o an regards a womans apostat?sing 
j t , ft faith, this bohN gf^od ; t>ut if a 

I woman turr s if Pagarajun) . n/fsu jaefft the mar 
i Dftgv. IS void, uml tif'cs not dep* '.d. upon tlie 
J volil i n of the busbarifi /caving n>g**id to tbo 
principle we have -.dverte J to abov<“), so that 
the husband under such circumstances could 
not maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good against C., 
under Section 497, Indian Pena) Code for 
sexual intercourse w ith B.,the wife of A., who 
has aposUtificd to Paganism. The decisions 
of the twTi Courts, however, sfcrr j'-n'er t. on 
i thf principle** of Mahonimedarj law, aj to the 
j effect of a husband apostatismg from Islam. 
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By Mahominedftn law, i marriajre by a female 
Moslem with a man not of the Mahommedan 
faith is nnlawful: applying the principle 
quoted before, the man haymg turned to a 
state of religion that would render the con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
the marriage is Toid. The apostasy of the 
husband dissoWes the marriage tie; conse- 
quently there does exist an essential dif- 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or the 
wife ; also between apostasy to a faith in a 
book, that is, a rerealed religion haring a 
book of faith« and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the right to cease to 
be a Mahommedan in the fullest sense of the 
word, and to become a Ghiistian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
rights and obligations of a British subject.** 
daogo r. Greenway, Ac., 2, Hyde*M 
^ Manual of Lawt relating to Muiamma- 
done and their Relatumt of Life.) 

V In addition to the forms of diroroe 
already explained, there are three others of a 
pMuliar nature, called khula*, mubara*ah, and 
lihdr. 

Tho form of dirorce known as ^ii^*, is when, 
a husband and vriie diaagi'eeing,or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
tho law to obtain from him a release from the 
marriage tie. The ^u/a’ is generally effected 
by the husband giring back the dower or part 
thereof. When the aversion is on the part of 
the husband, it is generally held that he 
should grant his wife's request without com- 
pensation ; but this is purely a matter of con- 
science, and not of law. 

Mfibdra'ah is a divorce which is effected by 
a mutual release. 

ICihar, from nahr, ** back,** is a kind of 
divorce w'hich is effected by a husband liken- 
ing bis wife to any j>art or member of the 
body* of any of his kinswomen within the pro- 
hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
to say to his wifd, “ Thou art to me like the 
back of my mother.” The motive of the 
husband in saying so must be examined, and 
if it appeaa* that he meant divorce, his wife is 
not lawful to him until he have made expia* 
tion by freeing a slave, or by fasting 'two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (See 
Qur'ftn, SQrah Iviij. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see the 
Htdayah and its Commentary, the Klfayak ; 
Durm H- Muhtar and its Commentary, the 
Haddu r-Mulchtir ; the Fatawi~i-*Atamgiri ] 
Hamilton's English Edition, Hidayak ; Tagore 
Law Lecturte, 1673.) 

VL The 6h?ah law ef Divorce differs only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to ShFah law, a man must bo an 
adult of understanding, of free choice and 
will, aqd of design and intention, when he 
divorcee his wife. A marked contest to the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can the Shiah divoroe be effected 
in any langnkge of a mfiaphorieal kind. It 
must be expreea and be prononheed in Arahto 


(if the hnsband understand that language), 
and it must be spoken and net written A 
divorce amongst the Shi^aha does not tako 
effect if given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It is also absolutt^ 
necessary that the sentence should be pro- 
nounced by the husband in the presence of 
two jnst persons as witnesses, who shall hear 
and testify to the wording of the divorce. 

(For the Shi^ah law of divorce, see Shir*(UM 
; Tahriru *l-AhJlcwn ; Mafatih ; Mr. 
Neil Baillie*B Digest of Muhamtnadan Law, 
Imamiah Code ; Tagore Law Lectures^ 1874*) 

VII Compared with *the Mosaic Law. 
When compared with the Mosaic law, it will 
be seen that by the latter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was “ sonw uncleanness ” 
in the wife, and that whilnt in Isliim a husband 
can take back bis divorced wife, in tbe law of 
Qod it waa not permitted. See Deut. xxiv. l-i. 

** When a man hath taken a wife, and mar- 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her ; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give if in her 
hand, and send her out of bis house. 

** And when she is departed out of his home, 
she may go and he another man’s wife. 

** And f the Utter husband hate her, and 
write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it 
in her hand, and sendeth her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife ; 

** Her former husband, which sent her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she is defiled ; for that u abomina- 
tion before the Lord : and tbou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the Iiord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic Uw 
was ** some uncleanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of tho New Testament. 
The School of Shaxnmai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in tbe woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling canses. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as' standing on 
too weak a ground. 

Matt. V. 32: “But I soy unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, oameth her to com- 
mit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

It will be seen thst Muhammad adopted 
tbe teaching of th<^ School of Hillel, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. 'axiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at the will and caprice of her hmband. 

Bnrkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-flTe 
years old, who had had fifty wives, so 
that he must liave divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average ovoiy 
year. We have oases of Muhammad’s own 
“ Companions ” not much better.r This is tho 
natural and legitimate effect of the law; 

Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, vol iff. 
p. 806) lays : “ Tbe idea of oonjugml unity ia 
utterly ni^own to Mahometans, except- 
ing when the Christian example is by chaiiee 
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fonowad; •rtn tlie eontiiiiuuio* of 

the bond io pnrolj dopendent on tiio wiU of 
tho husband. ... I belioTe the moraU ot 
ffindn society, where polygamy is less enoon- 
raged, to be sounder, in a Tory marked 
d^ee, than that of Mahometan society.** 

DIWAN (oV**)- (1) In Mubam- 

madan law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in which the 
Oiffs records are kept. (2) It is also a 
court of justice, a royal court (8) Also a 
minister of state ; the chief officer in a Mu< 
hammadan state ; a finance minister. (4) In 
British courts a law-suit is called cAftrant, when 
it ref Cl'S to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
/aujdirif or “criminal suit.** (6) A collec> 
tion of odes is called a diwan^ e,p. Diwdn-t- 
“ the Poems ot Hafl*.” 

DlYAH (^‘>). A pecuniary oom- 
pensation for any offence upon the person. 
[fimm.] 

BOGS (Arabic kalb, pi. kUdb; Heb. 

are unclean animals ; for according to 

a tradition by Abd Hnrairah, Muhammad said 
that when a dog drinks in a vessel, it must 
be washed soren times, and that the first clean- 
sing should be with earth. (^Mithkat^ book 
iii. c. ii. pi. 1.) 

“ Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forelx)dea death, for, ii is 
said, a dog can distinguish the awful form of 
Aar^^n, the Angel of Death.’* (Barton’s 
Arabia^ vol. i. p. 2lK).) 

Ibn *Uror says that dogs used to come into 
the Masjid at Makkah in the time of the 
Prophet, but the Companions never purified 
the mosque when the dog was dry. 

The Imam Aba Yusuf bolds that the tale 
of a dog that bites is unlawful, vibilst the Imam 
aah-Shfifl^i has said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely iilegal, because the Prophet said 
the wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden. Abu D^nifah holds that dogs 
which are trained to hunt or watch may be 
lawfully sold. (Hamilton’s Uiddyah^ voL ii. 
p. 643.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, 
and the sign of a dog being trained is that he 
eatohes game three times* without killing it. 
The dog must be lei slip with the ejaculation : 
JBitmiUihi *lldhi Akbar ! ** In the name of God, 
the great God 1 ** when all game seized by him 
becomes lawful food. This custom is founded 
upon a vq*so in the Qur’in, Surah v. S: 

“ Ijawful for you are all good things and what 
ye have taught beasts Of prey to catch, train- 
ing them like dogs ; ye teach them as God 
taught you. And mention the name of God 
over it.” 

Rules for hunting with dogs will be found 
in Hamilton's Hiddyaht vol iv. p. 170. 

DOG STAE. Sirius, or the dog 

star, was an object of worship amongst the 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur’An, 
under the name of asA-SAiVa, SArah liil 60 : 

“ He (God) is the Lord of the Dog Sttr.” 


DO WEE. Arabic, fii<i4r 

hilbh Dower is considered bj 

some lawyers to be an effect of the marriage 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract — the wife ; while others consideF 
that it is in exchange for the usufruct of the 
wife, and its payment is necessary, as npon 
the provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial oonneo* 
tion. Thns, it is indisp' osable a fortiori^ so 
much so, that if it were not mentioned in the 
marriage oontraot, it would he still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract iteelf, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wife. In 
sut b case, the amount of dower will be to the 
extent of the dowers .of the women of her 
rank and of the ladiee of her father’s family. 
Special 'beanty or accomplishments may, how- 
ever, be pleaded for recovering a laTger 
award than the customary dower, where the 
amount of dower is not mentioned in the oon- 
traot. There is no limit to the amount of 
dower; it may be to a very large amount, 
considering the TOsition and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, Wt its minimum is never lets 
than ten dirhams ; so where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. The dower need not invariably 
be in currency, or even in metal ; ever3rthiQg, 
except osrriou, blood, wine, and h^. Aho 
the bridegroom’s own labour, if he is a free 
man, being hold by the law to be a good dower. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, 
termed mu^ajj^ “ prompt,” and 
“ deferred.” The portion is exigible 

on entering into the contract, while the Mw’cp- 
jai pari of the dower is payable upon dissoln- 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
is payable, and is sometimes paid, at the 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
been the general practice (at least in India) 
to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation it remains due at all times — the 
wif^s right to the same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wife’s (or her guar- 
dian’s) object in leaving the exigible part 
the dower unrealised, seems to be that there 
may always exist a valid guarantee for the 
good treatment of her by her husband. The 
women of the respectable classes reserve their 
right and power to demand their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should re- 
quire the exercise thereof. The custom of 
fixing heavy dowers, generally beyond the 
husband’s means, especially in India, seems 
to be based upon the intention of checking 
the husband from ill-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman, 
as also from wrongfully or causelessly di- 
vorcing the former. For in thw case of divorce 
the woman can demand the full uayment of 
toe dower. In the event of the death of the 
husband, the payment of the dower has the 
first claim on the estate efter funeral ex- 
penses ; the law nguding H as a just debt. 
{Tayoro Law p« 841$ Hidiyoh, 

I vol Lp. 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabic hulm (^JL*.) ; 
mandm ; ruyd' The term 

uned lor a bod droam is hu/m, and for an ordi- 
nary dream manam^ ruy^ being used to express 
a heavenly vision, [rdya.] 

According to the traditions, the Prophet is 
related to have ssid, “ A good dream is of God’s 
favour and a bad dream is of the dovd ; there- 
fore, when any of you dreams a dream which 
is such as he is pleased with, then he must not 
tell it to any but a beloved friend ; and when 
he dreams a bad dream, then let him seek 
protection from God both from its evil and 
from the wtekedneas of Satan ; and let him 
spit three times over his left shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shall come nigh him/’ *' The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-break.'* ** (iood dreams arc one of the 
parts of prophecy.” xxi. c. iv.) 

DRESS. Arabic lihU 

Decent appsrel at the time of public worship 
is enjoined in the Qur'an, Surali vii. 29 : “ O 
children of Adam ! wear your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any mosque ” Excess in 
apparel and extravagance in dreas tre re- 
proved, Surah vii. 25: “ NVe (God) have sent 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid gai ments ; but the raiment of piety, 
this is the best.” 

According to ths Hiddyah (vol. iv. p. 92 a 
dress of silk is not lawful for men, but 
women arc permitted to wear it. Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ornaments of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keeping 
handkerchiefs in the hand, except for neccs- 
sary use. is also forbidden. 

The following are some of the sayings of 
the Proydiot with regard to dross, as recorded 
in the Traditions MiMdt, xx. c. i. : “ God 
will not look at him on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion who shall wear long garments from 
pride.” “ Whoever wears a silken gannent 
in tlii.s world sh.dl aol wear it in the next.” 
“ God will not have compassion upon him 
who wears long trousers (t.r, below the 
ankle) from pride.” “ It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
omauicnts, but it is qnlaw’ful for the men.” 

Wear white clothes, because they are the 
oleanest, and the most ugrooable ; and bury 
your dead in white clothes.” 

According to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhnmniad was exceedingly simple. It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
iror, or “ under garment ” which hung down 
three or four inches below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his sbouldera. 'Those 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
drawers, completed the Prophet's wardrobe. 
His dress was generally of white, but he also 
wore green, re‘d, and yellow, and sometimes a 
black woollen dress. It is said by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkah he 
wore a black turban. The end of his turban 
used to hang between hla shouMers. And he 
u.^ed to wrap it many time”, i *. . I hi* head. 


It is said, **the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled clothes of sn oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
jamani cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
dre.ss, but he cast it aside afterwards, saying, 
“ it doth not become the faithful to wear 
silk.** He once prayed in a spotted mantle, 
but the spots diverted his attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
choya or ^q/ldn, ended at the wrist, and he 
never wore long robes reaching to hie ankles. 

At first, he wore a gold ring with the stone 
inwards on his right hand, but it disiraeted 
his attention when preaching', and be changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which were 
often old and cobbled, were of the Hazramaut 
pattern, with two thongs. And he was in the 
habit of praying with his shoes on. fAHOBS.] 

The example of Muhammad has aoubtiese 
influened the easterns of his followers in the 
matter of dress, the fashion of which has ra^ 
mained almost the same in eastern Mul^am- 
madan countries centuries pas^ for although 
there are varieties of dress in Eastern as well 
as in European countries, still there are one 
or two characteristics of dress which are 
common to all oriental nations which have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban folded 
round the bead, the white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run- 
ning string ; the qamis, or “ shirt,” the kkaf^ 
/dn, or ** coat,” and the lunyi^ or “ scarf.” The 
rfunn$ is the same as the ketoneth of the He- 
brews, and the )(iVwv of the Greeks, a kind of 
long shirt with short sleeves, the ends of 
which extend over the trousers or drawers, 
reaching below the knees. The kha/tdn 

answers to the Hebrew mei7 (1 Sam. 

xviii 4), a tonic worn as an outer garment. 
The Jewish *7^ Oeyed, or nmlah, 

must have been similar, to the quadrangular 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Central 
Asia, and called a funpi, and similar to the 
*aba of the Egyptians. It is worn in variouf; 
ways, cither wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoulders, and sometimes folded ap 
a covering for the head. 

The dress of Muhammadans in Egypt is 
very minutely described by Mr. Lane in his 
Afo^em EgyfftinnSy vol. i. p. 36. 

The dress of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Egypt consists of the foU 
lowing articles. First a pair of full drawers 
of linen or cotton tied round the body by a 
running string or band, the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silks, though oon* 
cesled by the outer dress. The drawers 
descend a little below the knees or to the 
ankles ; but many of the Arabs will not wear 
long drawers, because prohibited by the Pro- 
phet. Next is worn a ^osiif or “ shirt," with 
very fall sleeves, reaching to the wrist ; it is 
made of linen of a loose open texture, or of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or of a 
mixture of silk and cotton in strijM, bat 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in oool 
weather, most persons woar a SMfefrss, which 
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It a short TOtt of cloth, or of ctriped coloured 
eilk, or cotton, without tleevet. O^er the 
■birt and the sudeyret^ or the former alone, ie 
worn a long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(called ^q/ldn) descendir^( to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingers* ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or about the middle of 
the fore- arm, so that the hand is generally ex- 
posed, though it may be concealed by the 
eleeve when necessary, for it is customary to 
cover the hands in the presence of a person of 
'high rank. Round this vest is wound the 
girdle, which is a coloured shawl, or a long 
piece of white-figured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat, of any colour, culled by the Turks 
jubbahj but by the Egyptians gibbeh, the 
sleeves of which reach not quite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a benee,f(h, which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan^ but more ample; it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should be worn over 
the' other cloth coat, but many persons wear 
it instead of the gibhfM. 

Another robe, called farageeyf.h, nearly re- 
sembles the beneesh ; it has very long sleeves, 
but those are not slit, and it is chiefly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In cold or 
cool weather, a kind of black w' oUan cloak, 
called abdyfk^ is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the bead. 

In winter, also, many persons wrap a muslin 
or other shawl (such as tb^y use for a tur- 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which is often changed ; 
next a tarboosh^ which is a red cloth cap, also 
fitting close to the head with a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown ; lastly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which is wound round the tar- 
booah. Thus is formed the turban. The 
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kashmere shawl is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons woar two or three 
tarbooshes one over another. A shereef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wears a green 
turban, or is privileged to do so, but no other 
person ; and it is not common far any but a 
ahereef to wear a bright groon dress. Stock- 
ings ere not in use, but tome few persons in 
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cold weather wear woollen or cotton socks. 
The shoes sre of thick red morocco, pointed, 
and taming up at the toes. Some persons 
also wear inner shoes of soft yellow morocco, 
and with soles of the same ; the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner ; for this reason the 
former are often worn turned down at the 
heel. 

The costume of the men of the lower 
orders is very simple. These, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and fall shirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waist, and 
having wide sleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle ; for which ser- 
vants often substitute a broad red belt of 
woollen stuff or of leather, generally contain- 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of a white, red, or yoUon 
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woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round a tarboosh, under 
which is a white or brown felt cap ; but many 
are so poor, as to have no other cap than the 
latter, no turban, nor even drawers, nor shoes, 
but only the blue or brown shirt, or merely a 
few rags, while many, on the other baud, wear 
a Audfyret under the blue shirt, and some, par- 
ticularly servants in the houses of great men, 
wear a white shirt, a sudeyree, and a kaftkn, 
or gibbeh, or both, and the blue shirt over 
all The full sleeves of this shirt sre some- 
times drawn up by moans of a cord, which 
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pattM rotud each ibonlder and erotaae ba- 
hind, where it ie tied in a knot. Thia enatom 
ia adopted by aerTanta (particularly morns), 
who hare cords of crimson or dark blue attk 
for this purpose. 

In cold weather, many persons of the lower 
elaasea wear an abayeh, like that before de> 
acribed, but coarser and sometimes (inatead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white^ but the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the absyeb, of black or deep blue woollen 
■tuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeh. The shoes are of red or yellow 
morocco, or of sheep^skin. Those of the 
groom sre of dark red morocco. Those of the 
door-keeper and the water-carrier of a private 
house, generally yellow. 

The Muslims are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts sod 
the Jews, who (as well as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultan who are not Muslims) 
wear blacky blue, gray, or light-brown tur- 
bans, and generally dull -coloured dresses. 

The distinction of sects, families, dynasties, 
Ac., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 
of the turban and other articles of dress, is of 
very early origin. There are not many dif- 
ferent forms of txirbans now worn in Egypt ; 
that worn by most of the servants is pecu- 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twists ono above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common among the 
middle and higher classes of the tradesmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also very formal, but less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguished by its width. The Ulama and men 
of religion and letters in general used to wear, 
as some do still, ono particularly wide and 
formal called a mukleh. The turban is much 
respected. In the houses of the more wealthy 
classes, there is usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This is often sent with 
the furniture of a bride ; as it is common for 
a ladv to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any other 
purpose. 

The dress of the women of the middle and 
higher orders is handsome and elegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of the men, 
but shoilcr, not reaching to the knees; it is 
also, generally, of the same kind of material 
as the men's shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black. A pair of very wide trou- 
sers (railed nhintnjdn) of a coloured striped 
stuff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh ; its lower ex- 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below 
the knee with i*unning strings, but it is suf- 
ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
almost to the ground, when attached in this 
manner. Over the shirt and shintiyan is worn 
a long vest (called ye/el), of the same mate- 
rial as the latter; it nearly resembles the 
kaftin of the men, but is more tight to the 
body and arms ; the sleeves also are longer, 


and It is made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over ; it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In general, the yelek is cut in such a man- 
ner as to leave half of the bosom nncovored, 
except bj' the shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to the most approved fashion it should be of 
sufficient length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more. A short vest (called onferee) 
reaching only a little below the waist, ana 
exactly resembling a yelek of which the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawl, 
or an eml»roideied kerchief, doubled diago- 
nnlly, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two corners that are folded to- 
gether hanging down behind ; or sometime# 
the lady’s girdle is folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like that of the men, but 
more loosely. 

Over the yelek is worn a gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually embi oidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs in form from 
the gibbeh of the men, chiefiy in being not so 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelek. Instead of this, 
a jacket (called mlUiii), generally of cloth or 
velvet, ac^d embroidered in the same manner 
as the gibbeh, is often worn. 

The head-dress consists of a takeeyeb and 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (called 
Jdroodeeyeh) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
what is called a rabtah. Two or more such 
kerchiefs were commonly used a short time 
since, and still are sometimes to form the ladies' 
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turbao, but always wound in a high flat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of the men. A kind of crown, called lurs, 
and other ornaments, are attached to the ladies* 
head-dress. A long piece of white mnslin, 
embroidered it esch end with coloured silko 
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ftod gold, or of oolonred crape omamented i 
with gold thread, d;c., aud spanglai, reets I 
apon the bead, and bangs down behind, 
nearly or quite to the ground ; this is called | 
tarhah^ it is the head>veil; the face-teil I i 
shall presently describe. The hair, except ' 
oxer the forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number ; these hang do^n the 
back. To each braid of hair are usually 
added three black silk cords with little onia- | 
ments of gold, &c., attached to them. Over I 
the forehead the hair is cut rather short, but | 
two full locks bang down on each side of the > 
face ; these are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Fow of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socks, but many of them wear mexx (or 
inner shoes) of yellow ‘or red morocco, some- 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they step off the matted or carpeted 
part of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with high-pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens 
generally from four to nine inches in height, ! 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, <kc. 

The riding or walking attire is called 
jftejeh. Whenever a lady leaves the house, 
she wears, in addition to what has been above 
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described, first, a large, loose gown (called 
toh or iehieh)t the sleevsn of which are nearly 
equal in width to the whole length of the 


gown; it it of silk, generally of a pink or 
rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka* or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
white muslin, concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reiicbing nearly to the 
feet. It is suspended at the top by a narrow 
bnnd, which passes up the forehead, and 
which is sewed, as are also the two upper 
corners of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habsrah, which, for a married lady, is com- 
posed of two breadths of glossy, Mack ailk| 
each ell-wide, and three yards long ; these 
are sewed together, at or near the selvages 
(according to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect to the 
manner in which it is worn ; a piece of narrow 
Mack ribbon is sewed inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edge, to tie round 
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the head. But Home of them imitate the 
Turkish ladies of Egypt in holding the front 
part BO as to conccnl nil hut that portion of 
the veil that ».•< ahorc the hands The no- 
married ladies wear a hubs rah of ivhite silk, 
or a shawl. Some females of the middle 
classes, who cannot afford to purchase s ha- 
barah, wear instead of it an eesar (tsar), 
which is a piece of white calico, of the aane 
form and size as the former, and is worn in 
the same manner. On the feet are worn thori 
boots or socks (called of yellow mo- 

rocco, and over these the baboog. The dress 
of a large proportion of those woman of iba 
lowar orders who are not of tho poorast clasa, 
coosiats of s pair of trousers or drawers 
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(siljliUr in form to tho ikintiyan of the ladies, 
but generally of plain white cotton or linen\ 
a bine linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
as that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
bnrka’ of a kind of coarse black crape, and a 
dark blue tarhah of muslin or linen. Some 
wear, orer the long shirt> or instead of the 
latter, a linen tob, of the same form as that 
of the ladies; and within the long shirt, some 
wear a short white shirt ; and some, a sndoy- 
ree also, or an anteree. The sleeves of the 
tob are often turned up over the head ; either 
to prerent their being incommodious, or to 
supply the place of a tarhah. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the rery poor classes wear, as a cover- 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah, composed of two pieces of cotton, 
woven in small chequers of blue and white, 
or cross stripes, with a mixtnre of red at each 
ond. It is called milayth ; in general it is 
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worn in the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah. The upper part 
of the black burka’ is often ornamented with 
false pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
flat ornaments of tho some metal (called bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, and a gold coin 
beneath ; also with some coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels -of brass or silver (cslted oyoou) 
attached to tho cuiners. A squaie black silk 
kerchief (called (inbeh), with a bonier of red 
and yellow, is bound round fho head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single knot behind ; 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee' 
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yeh are worn, thoogh by very few women of 
the lower olaetei. 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females of the lower orders are of red 
morocco, turned up, but generally round, at 
the toes. The burka* and shoes are most 
common in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throughout lower Egypt ; but 
in Upper Egypt, the burka’ is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon. 
To supply the place of the former, when necee- 
sary, a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, so as to conceal nearly all the coun- 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower orders, 
even in the metropolis, never conceal their 
faces. 

Throughout the greater part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women, merely con- 
sists of the bine shirt or tob and tarhah. In 
the sontbem parts of Upper Egypt chiefly 
above Akhmeem, most of the women envelop 
themselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a huldleeyth')^ wrapping it 
round the body and attaching the upper parts 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, is almost as dis- 
guising as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets. 4c., and some- 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum- 
bent upon them to cover the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
requisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several limes fomalos in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
ago, with nothing on tho body but a narrow' 
strip of rag boimd round the hips, 

Mr. Burckhardt, in his Notes on th? Bedouins 
ond Wahabys (p. 47), thus describes the dress 
of the Badawis of tho desert: — 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
shirt, over which tho wealthy put a kombai\ 
or long gown,” as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
however- do not wear the kombar, but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Baghdad, and called mesonmy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
(worn over the mesonmy), is called abba. 
The Baghdad abbas are most esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called housh, (In the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and browm, or 
w'bite and blue, are called meshlakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aenezea, 
but frequently among the sheiks of Ahl el 
Shernal. .somotimot; interwoven with goUl, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do not tvear drawers; they walk and 
ride usually barefooted, even the richest of 
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Although thoy gonmily Mtoom yellow 
boote And red ehoei. All the Bedouins wear 
on the heady instead of the red Turkish oapy 
A turhin or square kerchieft of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed ; the turban is called 
; this they fold about the head so that 
one comer falls backwardy and two other 
oomers hang over the fore part of the shoul- 
ders ; with these two comers they corer their 
faces to protect them from the sun’s rays, or 
hot windy or rain, or to conceal their features 
if they wish to be unknown. The keffir is 
▼eUow or yellow mixed with green. Over tbe 
k^e the Aenezes tie, instead of a turban, a 
cord round the head ; this cord is of earners 
hair, and called akal. Some tie a handker- 
chief about the head, and it is then called 
thutje. A few rich sheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu- 
facture, striped red and white; they some- 
times also nse red caps or takie (called in 
Syria tarhou$h\ and under those they wear a 
smaller cap of camel’s hair, called maaraka 
fin Syria arikye, where it is generally made of 
cotton stuff). 
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The Aenezes are distinguished at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins by the long 
tresses of their hsir. They never shave 
their black hsir, but cherish it from infancy, 
till they c a p twist it in treeoes, that hang 
over tho choeks down to the breast : those 
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tresses are called keroun. Some few Aeneses 
wear girdles of leather, others tie a cord or 
a piece of rag over the shirt Men and women 
wear from infanc} a leather girdle around the 
naked waist, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thick as one’s 
finger. I heard that tbe women tie their 
thongs separated froin each other, round the 
waist. Both men and women adorn the 
girdles with pieces of ribands or amuleta The 
Aenezes eall^ it hhakou ; the Ahl el Shemal 
call it bereim. In summer the boys, until the 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked ; 
but 1 never saw any young girl in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of the desert the girls, at that early age, were 
not more encumbered by clothing than their 
little brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wenr 
oyer the shirt a pelisse, made of several sheep- 
skins stitched togethe; ; many wear these 
skins even in summer, because experience has 
taught them that the more warmly a person 
is clotBed, the leas he suffers from the sun. 
The Arabs endme the inclemency of the 
rainy season in a wonderful manner. While 
evex^hing around them suffers from the 
cold, they sleep barefooted in an open tentp 
where the fire is not kept np beyond mid- 
night. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt in his mantle upon the burning 
Sana, and exposed to the rays of an intensely 
hot sun. The ladies’ dress is a wide cotton 
gown of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black ; 
on their heads they wear a kercMef called 
nhauber or meikrouAC, the young females having 
it of a red colonr, the old of black. All the 
Ranalla ladies wear black silk kerchiefs, two 
yards square, called sAo/e kas ; these are made 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
by the Aeneze ladies, both in the ears and 
noses ; the ear-rings they call terkie (pL te- 
raky)y the small nose-rings the Urmr 

(some of which are three inches and a ball in 
aiameter), kkexain. All the women puncture 
their lips and dye them blue : this kind of 
tattooing they call bertoum^ and apply it like- 
wise in spotting their temples and foreheads. 
The Serhhun women puncture their cheeks, 
breasts, and arms, and the Ammour women 
their ankles. Several men also adorn their 
arms in tbe same manner. The Bedouin 
ladies half cover their faoes with a dark- 
coloured veil, called nekye^ which is so tied 
as to conceal the chin and month. The 

M ian women’s veil {berkoa^ is used by 
ebly Arabs. Round their wrists the 
Aeneze ladies wear glass bracelets ox various 
colours ; tbe rich also have silver bracelets 
and some wear silver chains about tbe neck 
Both in summer and winter tbe men and 
women go barefooted. 

Captain Burton, in his account of Zanzibar ^ 
(vol i. p. 382), says 

The Arab’s head-dress is a kvmmek or ho- 
Jiyydh (red fez), a Surat calotte (q^yyoA), or 
a white sknll-cap, worn under a turban 
(JcHentha) of Oman silk and cotton religionsiy 
mixed. Usually it is of fine blue and white 
cotton check, embroidered and fringed with a 
breed red border, with the ends hanging in 
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nnaquAl lengths oTer one shoulder. The 
eoiffnre is highly picturesque. The ruling 
family end grandees, howerer, here modified 
its vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat resembling a tiara. The essen- 
tial body-clothing, and the succedaneum for 
trousers is an txor (nguo yaku Chini), or loin- 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven feet 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a haJcab or kunddciy a rope of 
plaited thongs ; the rich prefer a line embroi- 
dered stuff from Oman, supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers (suru- 
wali). The ja/na or upper garment is a collar- 
less coat, of the best broad-doth, leek -green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It ia 
secured over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kizhdo is a kind of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust ; some w^r it with sleeves, 
others without. The dishdashes (in Kisawa- 
hiii Khanzu), a narrow- sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midshin, is 
made of calico (haflah). American drill and 
other stuffs called doriydh. tarabuznn, and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by khuzerangt ^ 
a coarse cotton, stained dingy red-yellow, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark’s oil. 

Respectable men guard the stomach with a 
hixdm, generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
ahawl ; others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in <Jraan. 
The outer garment for chilly weather is the 
long tight* sleeved Persian jnbbehy Jokhak, or 
cajtan, of European broad cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

The palm.s are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Heja^, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman {hn z, in Kisawahili Hirizi). The 
eyes are blackened with kohl, or antimony of 
El Sham— hero, not Syua, but the region 
about Meccah — aud the mouth crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a toot h had just been knocked 
out. 

Dr. Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk- 
fslan (vol. i. p. lii- ), says 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. Hr wears loose baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waist, with a cord 
and tassel ; this is a necessary article of dre.ss, 
and is never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar- 
ment. and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on the legs, 
so that the person is almost naked. Over 
this is worn a long .diirl, either wjiitc or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders it somewhat difficult 
te pnt the heed through. The sleeves are 


long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chaparif varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chnpan is a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front ; and inor- 
dinately large .sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long as is nece.‘«8ary ; 
exceedingly in«_‘onvenient , but useful to con- 
ceal the bands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, these are usually made of Rus- 
sian prints, or of the native alatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, either striped or 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially rod, yellow, and green. I 
have Homotimes .'^ecri men with as many as 
four or five of these gowns, oven in summer ; 
they say that it keeps out the heat. In 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
cloth, and lined with fine lamb-skin or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large handkerchief, or a 
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small shawl; at tiroes, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rulo are allowed 
no girdle, but a bit of rope or cord, as a mark 
of ignominy. From tbe girdle hang the iicces- 
sory kuives .ind several small hags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, lor 
combs, money, Ac. On the bead there m a 
skull-cap , these in I’ashkent are always em- 
broidered with silk ; in Bukhara they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in cross- 
stitch in gay patterns. The turbo n, called 
tchiipftchy or “forty turns,” is very l^ng; and 
if the wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should be of fine thin material, which is 
chiefly imported from England. It requires 
cousiderahle experience to wind one properly 
round the head, so that the folds will be well 
made and tbe nj)pearanco fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left shoulder, 
but i.M usually, except at prayer time, tucked 
in over the top. Should this end bo on the 
right shoulder, it is said to be in the Afghin 
•tyle. The majority of turbans are white 
particnUrlj so in Tashkent, though white if 
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especially the colour of the viufldhs and reli- 
gioos people, whose learning is judged by the 
sise of their turbans. In general, merchants 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 



an AFGHAN MULLAH, 

At home the men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear cither a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and very small high heels, 
or long soft Vjoots, iho sole and upper being 
made of the same material In the street, 
one must in addition put on cither a slipper or 
golosh, or wear riding-boots made of bright 
green horse hide, with turned -up pointed 
toes and very small high heels. 

The dross of the women, in shape and 
fashion, differs but little from that of the 
men, as they wear similar trousers and shirts, 
though, in addition, they have long gowns, 
usually of bnght-colourcd silk, whieh extend 
from the neck to the ground. They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklaecs, and 
little amulets, pendents in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and occasionally even a nose-ring 
This is by no means so ugly as is supposed a 
pretty girl with a torquoise ring in one nostril 
18 not at all unsightly. On the contrary, there 
is something piquant in it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waists, made of woven hoYae-hair, and over 
that ia thrown a dark blue, or gpreen khalat, 
the sleeves of which, lied together st the 
ends, dsmgle behind. The theory of this dull 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob- 
servatioo, and certainly for that purpose they 
havo devised the meet ugly and uneeemly 


costume that could be imagined. They are, 
however, very inquisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-streets one is able to get a good glance 
at thorn before they pull down their veils. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has been 
often described, both by ancient and modem 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the last century. The 
turban, as n head-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 
lamb’s wool, the appearance of which is 
sometimes improved by being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 
principal town.'j are fond of dressing richly. 

I Their upper gaiments are either made of 
I chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace ; they also wear bro- 
! cade : and in winter their clothes are lined 
j with furs, of which they import a great 
I variety. P is not cust'^mary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jewels , but nothing 
ran exceed th.' profusion which he ditiplays 
of the.st* ornaments ; and b>s subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magni- 
Bcenco. They assert that when the monarch 
is dressed in bis most splendid robes, and is 
I seated in the son, that the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazzling brilliancy of his atiifg. 

DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this subject, and en- 
titled Bdbu V-yfjjArt6«4. The example of Mu- 
hammad in bis habit of drinking, having in- 
fluenced the Eastern world in its habits, the 
following traditions are noticeable. Anas 
says ** the Prophet has forbidden drinking 
water standing,*’ and that bo usod to take 
breath three times in drinking; and would say 
drinking in this way cools the stomach, 
quenches the thirst, and gives health and 
vigour to the body. 

Ibn ‘Abbas says the Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the mouth of s leather 

bag. 

Umm Salimah srys “the Prophet aaid, 
Ho who drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hell fire.” (Mithkatf book xix. c. iii.) 

DRINKING VESSELS. Th«rc 

lijo four drinking vessels which Muslims were 
forbidden bv their Prophet to drink out of 
(MtMdt^ bk. i., c. i.) Aanfaw.s “ green vessel ” ; 
dubbd', a largo gourd hollowed out ; naqir^ a 
cup made from the hollowed root of a tree ; 
muzaJITat, a vessel covered with pitch, or with 
a glutinous substance. These four kinds of 
vessels seem to have been used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition. 

When a dog drinks from a vestal used by 
man, it should bo washed seven times. 
{Miihkdt, book iii. c. ix. pi i.) 

DROWNING. Arabic f^raq 
It in a strange anomaly in 
Muhammadan law, according to the teaching 
of Abu Hantfah, that if a person cause the 
death of another by immersing him under 
water until ho die. the offeneo does net 
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•iBOTUit to and retaliation (jqi$a$)i§ not 

inonmd. The argwente of the learned divine 
are aa follows : First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod, as is seldom or ever 
uM in murder. Now, it is said in the Tradi- 
tions that death produced by a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine is merely 
incurred, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia- 
tion requires the observance of a perfect 
equality ; but between dicwning and wound- 
ing there is no equality, the former being 
short of the Utter with regard to damaging 
the body, [mubdxe.] 

DRUNKENNESS. Skurh 

denotes the state of a person who has taken in- 
toxicating liquor, whilst aukr implies a 
state of drunkenness. Wine of any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis- 
tinction is made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done so, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in a state of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. {Hiddyah, 
voL ii. p, 67 ; Mishkdt^ bk. xt. c iv.) [khamr.] 

DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 

of Muhammadans, which arose about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century in the moun- 
tains of Syria. They are now chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
W al-^akim, the fanatical ^allfah of the 
F&timite race, who reigned at Cairo, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-Darazi, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

De Sacy, in his Expose de la Religion des 
Druutiy gives the following summary of their 
belief : — 

“ To acknowledge only one God, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of His being 
and of His attributes ; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words ; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity : that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah ; that that was the last of His mani- 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected ; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em- 
braced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards ; that in a short time he 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever ; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God's creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each 


of the manifeetetioua of the Divinity, and baa 
finally appeared since the time «f Hakim 
under the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad ; 
that it is by His ministry that all the nthar 
creatures have been produced ; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel ; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom 
Hakim will confide his sword, to make his 
religion triumph, to conquer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one : to know 
the other ministers of religion, and the rank 
w'hich belongs to each of them ; to give to 
each the obedience and submission which is 
their due ; to confess that even;’ soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence; 
that the number of men is always the same ; 
and that souls pass successively into different 
I bodies ; that they are raised by their attach* 

I ment to truth to a superior d^ree of excel- 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation ; to practise the seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin- 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the most 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of God; to confess that all preceding reli- 
gions hare only been types more or less per- 
fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 
observances are only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of true religion requires the 
I abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
I the abridgment of the religions system taught 
in the books of the Dmzes, of which Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.'’ 

There is a very fnll and correct account of 
! the religions belief of the Dmzes in the /2e- 
searches into the Religions of Syria, by the 
Bev. J. Wortabet, >f.D. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet gives the following Catechism of 
the Dmzes, which expresses their belief with 
regard to Christianity; — 

“ Q. What do ye say concerning the gospel 
which the Chriatianfi hold ? 

“A. That it is true; for it is the sayings 
of the Lord Christ, who was Salman el Pha- 
( risy during the life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh the son of Ali — not the false Christ 
who was bom of Mary, for he waa the son of 
Joseph- 

“ Q. Where was the tme Christ when the 
false Christ was with the disciples ? 

**A. He was among the disciples. Heuttered 
the tmths of the gospel and taught Christ, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but when Jesus disobeyed the 
tme Christ, he put hatred into the hearts of 
the Jews, so that they crucified him. 
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•* W^l beeune of him aftor the enieifizion ? 
** A. They put him into a graye, and the 
true Christ came and stole him, and gave ont 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
out of the dead. 

** Q. Why did he act in this manner ? 

A. That he might establish the Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

** Q. Why did he act in such a manner as to 
establish error ? 

“ A. So that the Unitarians should be con- 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“ Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when tne 
doors were shut ? 

“ A. The living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and slave of onr Lord. 

“ Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it ? 

“ A Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.*’ 

‘<Q. Why did not the Christians acknow. 
ledge the unity of God ? 

“ A. Because God had not so decreed. 

“ Q. Why does God permit the introduction 
of evil and infidelity ? 

“ A. Because He choi)8e8 to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

** Q. If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does he punish those who follow 
them ? 

“ A. Because when He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 

“ Q, How can a deluded man obey, when 
he is ignorant of the true state of the case? 

“ A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable to his 
creatures for his dealings with them.” 

“Prayer.*’ The word 

du*a* is generally used for supplication, as dis- 
tinguished from painty or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e.g. Qur’an, Surah xiv. 42 : “0 my 
Lord 1 make me and my posterity to be con- 
stant in prayer (^aldt). 0 our Lord I and 
accept my nupplication (cfu‘d’). [prayebs.] 

du‘1’.i-ma’80r 

Lit. “Recorded prayer.” A term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro- 
phet, and have been handed down in the 
Traditions. 

DU'A’U ’L-QUNtTT .Uo), 

called also the Qunutu 7- Witr, “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the qard'ah in the night prayer. Recited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is foiuid 
in the Traditions. It is a.s follows : — 

“ 0 God, we seek help from Thee, and f«».'-- 
giveness of .sins. 

We believe in Thee and trust in Thee. 

“ We praise Thee. We thank Thee. We 
are not unthankful. 

We expel, and we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

“ We serve Thee only, and to Theo do wo 
pray. 

“We seek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Thee. 


“ We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 

“Snrely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels,” 

DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 

following the remarks of al-Baixiwi the 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dnal'stic doctrine that Light and Dark- 
ness were two co-etemal principles, in the 
Qur’an, Surah vi. 1 : “ Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into being the Darkness and the Light** 
('Palmers Qur'en, vol. i. p. 116 ; al-Ba^iwi m 
! loco.) 

I Ai>-DinCELAN «The 

j Smoke.” The title of the mvth chapter of 
I the Qur’an, in which the words occur (9th 
j vorse) : • Expect thon the day when the 

I heaven shall bring a palpable ttnokt” 

! DULDUTj (JaJj). The niune of 

; the Prophet 7^ mule which he gave to ‘All. 

j DUMB, The. Arabic ahkam 

j pi, hukm. 

! The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
1 suffice to verify his bequests and render them 
! valid ; he may also execute a marriage con- 
tract 01 give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
I purchase, or suo or incur punishment by signs, 

■ but be cannot mho in a case of 7 r>d#, or reta- 
li.itiou for murder. This rule does not apply 
to a person wlio has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to one who has been bom dumb 
{Hiddyahf vol. iv. p. 568.) A dumb person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith by a sign. 

ad-DUBRATU ’L-BAI?A’ 
oUe4'). Lit. “ The pearl of light.” A 
term used by l>ufi mystics to express the 
^d(//u 'i-awwal, the first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at the beginning 
of the animate world. (*Abdu ’r-Raxaiq’s 
Dictionary of i^u/i Termi.) 

DURUD a Persian word. 

Arabic Salat A benedio* 

tion ; imploring mercy. A part of the stated 
prayer, recited immediately after the Tashah- 
nudy whilst in the same posture. It is as fol- 
lows ; “ 0 God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants ! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great 1 0 

God, bless Aluhammad and his descendants as 
Thou didst biesB Abraham and his descen- 
dants. Thou art to bo prai.sed and Thou art 
great,” Tho merits of this form of prayer 
are said to ho vory great ; for, according to 
Anas, the Prophet said, “ He who recites it 
will have blessings on his head ten times, ten 
sins will be forgiven, and he will bo exalted 
ten steps.” (^Mishkdty book iv. c. xvii.) 

[jPRAYER.] 

D0ZAI£if The Persian 

word for hell, [hell.] 

DYER. According to the Imam 

Abu Hanllah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detain it until he receive km hire for dyeing it ; 
and if the cloth f>erish in hiFi hands whilst it 
is detained, he is not responsible. {Hidayah, 
vol. iii. 81M).) 

DYING, The. Very special in- 
structions are given in Muslim books as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durru V- 
Mul^tar (p. 88), the friends of the dying aro 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah ; but if this 
be not convenient, his foot should bo placed 


in that direction and bis head slightly raised. 
The Kalimatu 'sh-Shahadah should then be 
recited, and the Surah Ya-Sin (xYXvi.).and 
Suratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qur’an. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and the arms straight* 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be suffered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate steps should 
then be taken for the washing of the corpse. 
[death.] 


E. 


EAfi-RTNGS ; NOSE-EINGS. In i 

the East it is the universal custom of Mu- j 
hammadan women wear car-rings, and they j 
are not nnfrequcntly wom by young men and ! 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for- 
bidden in the Traditions ; for Abii Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, “ Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or the nose of a 
friend a ring of hell Bre, let him put in the oar 
or the nose of his friend a gold nng .... 
let your ornament he of silver.” And Asma’ 
bint Yazid relates the same tradition. (Afw/t- 
kat, book XX. 0 . 11, part 2.) 
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EARTH, The. Arabic art 

Muhammad taught his followers that Juat as 
there are seven heavens [beater] one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance between each of these 
regions being five hundred years' journey. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. c. i. part 8.) 

In the Qur'an the eart h is said to be stretched 
out like a carpet or bed (Surah ii. 20; xiii. 3 ; 
Ixxviii. 6), which expression the ancient com- 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
was a vast plane, but circular ; and (Surah 
xxxix. 67^ to be but a handful in the sight 
of .God, woich in the last day shall he changed 
into another earth (Surah xlv. 49). 

The earth is believed by Muhammadan 


writers to be surrounded by a groat sea 
called al-Bahni or the circumambient 

ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Qaf. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred years' journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( Ydjuj wn Mdjuj) and the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain fcrrcc incogntioK. in the 
midst of the mountains of Qaf are said to be 
inhabited by the jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah (or Jerusalem according to 
others) is situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Muhit is the ^Ar$hu U-Iblis^ or “ Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of the Muhit 
is often called the Bafyru *z-^ulmdty or ^a 
of Darkness,'' and in the south-west comer 
of the earth is the Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khizr drank, and in virtne of which he 
still lives, and will live till the Day of Judg- 
ment. The mountains of Qaf which bound 
the great sea Muhit, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to be of 
green chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the monntaifia of 
Q&f bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country being a thou- 
sand years’ journey. 

The seven earths, which are five hundred 
years' journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and each of these 
seven regions has its special occupants. 
The occupants of the yirst are men, genii, 
and animals ; the second is occupied by the 
suffocating wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribe of ‘Ad (Surah Ixix. 6) ; the third is 
filled with the stones of hell, mentioned in the 
Qur'in (Surah ii. 22 ; Ixvi. 6) as '* the fuel of 
which is men and stones ” ; the fourth by the 
sulphur of hell ; the fifth by the serpents of 
hell ; the sixth by the scorpions of holl, whieh 
are in size and colour like black mules, and 
have tails like spears ; and the seventh by 
the devil and his angels. Our earth is said 
to be supported on the shoulders of an angelf 
who stands upon a rock of ruby, which rock 
is supported on a huge bull with fonr tbon- 
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•and 0y«t, and the utme number of een, 
ootei, mouths, tongues, and feet; between 
eTery one of each is a distance of five hun- 
dred years* journey. The name of this bull 
is KwjutQt who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the name of which is Bahnnmt. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the earth’s 
formation; but the statements of Muham- 
madau commentators are so wild on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 

EARTHQUAKE. The. Arabic 
OM-Zahsalah The title of the 

xeixth Surah of the Qur’^, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
vhe commencement of the signs of the last 
day : — 

“ When the Earth with her quaking shall 

quake 

** And the Earth shall cast forth her bur 
dens, 

Ajid man shall say, What ailcth her? 

** On that day shall she tell out her 
tidiuKS, 

** ^cause thy Lord shall have inspired her. 

** On that day shall men come forward in 
throngs to behold their works, 

** And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of good shall behold it, 

**And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of evil shall heboid it.” 

EATING. According to the Tra- 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God’s name, to 


return thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and with their ahoes off, and to lick the 
plate when the meal is finished. The follow- 
ing are some of Muhammad’s precepts on the 
subject : — 

**The Devil has power over that food 
which is aaton without remembering God.” 

** Repeat ihe name of God. Eat with the 
right hand and oat from before you.** 

** When a man cornea into a houee at meal- 
time, and remembers the name of God, the 
devil says to his followers, * There is no place 
here for yon and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us.” 

When anyone eats ho must not wash his 
fingers until he has first licked them.” 

** Whoever oats a dish and licks it after- 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 
him.’ 

When victuals are plsoed before von, eat 
them with your shoes off. because taking off 
your shoes will ease your feet.” (*Abdu *1- 
Haqq adds, and ao it out of respect to the 
food.”l 

Whoever oati' from a plate and licks it 
nftorwardi!<, the dish says to him, *May God 
free you from hell aa you have freod me 
from the dovile lieking me.' ” 

Qatadah says that Anaa said : ** The 
Prophet did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending their backs.’* (AftitAbdf, Arabic ed., 
Dabu H-AVimcA,) 

The following directions are given for eat- 
ing, by Faqir Muhammad As*ad, the author 
of the Athidif-i-Jalail (Thompson’s English 
Translation, p. 294) : — 

** First of all, he should wash his bands, 
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month, and nose. Before beginning he should 
■ay, * In the name of God * {Bumilldh) ; and 
after ending he must say, * Glory to God * 
(A/<^ajiidu liUdh). He is not to be in a hurry 
to begin, unless ho is the master of tho feast ; 
he must hot dirty his hands, or clothes, or 
the table-linen ; he must not eat with more 
than three fingers, nor open his mouth wide ; 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yet keep them too long un- 
swallowed. He must not suck his fingers in 
the course of eating ; but after he has eaten, 
he may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

** Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on his own account, but 
let him offer it to others. He must not spill 
the grease upon his fingers, or so as to wet 
his bread and salt. He must not eye his com- 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to eat from every quarter. 
What he has once put into his mouth (such 
as bones, Ac.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a bone 
has found its way there, let him remove it 
unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges- 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mouth into the cup. Let him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to eat the relics of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 


“Where he is a guest, he must stay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest discontinue eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where he 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is 
himself the host, he must not continue eat- 
ing when the rest have stayed their bands, so 
that something may be left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

“ If he has occasion to drink in the course 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in his throat or mouth may be audible to 
others. He must not pick his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extract from between them ; and 
so of what may be extracted by the tooth- 
pick, let him throw it aside so as to disgust 
no one. 

“ \Vhen the time comes for washing his 
hands, let him be exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 
must be his particularity « in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostrils. He must not void 
his rheum into the basin ; even the water in 
which his mouth has been rinsed, let him 
cover with his hand as he throws it 
away. 

“ Neither must he take the turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when he 
is master of the entertainment, and then he 
should be the first to wash.” 
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CHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan countries, 
where the people have not been brought in 
contact with Hindus, with caste prejudices, 
Muslims never hesitate to eat with Jews and 
Christians, provided the drink and victuals 
are such as are lawful in Islam. Since the 
British occupation of India, the question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadans will 
oat with Englis^en. Syud Ahmad Khan, 


C.S.I., has written a book, in which he proves 
that it is lawful for Muhaaunadans to eat with 
both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to be in accordance with the 
teaching of the Quj’an. Suran v. 7 : “ Law- 
ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
the food of the people of the Book (t.e. Jews 
and Christians) is lawful for you, and your 
food is lawful for them.” 

Al-Bais&wi, commenting on this verse. 
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•ayt ; <* Thia Terse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is slain lawfully (sa6^) or not, and 
this Terse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Ohristians. But on one occasion y^haltfah 
*Ali did not observe its injunctions with re- 
gard to the Band TaghUb, a Christian tribe, 
because he said these ]>eoplo were not Chris- 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wine-drink;ng. And ha 
does not include amongst the people of the 
book, the Majusis, although he included the 
Majdsis with ‘the people of the Book when 
be took the poll-tax from them, according to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regar^ng 
the Majusis, viz. * Treat the Majusis as you 
would treat the people of the ^ok, but do 
not maro with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (Ta/uiru 'l-Baizawiy p. 216.) 

The commentators, al-Kamaltlr., t ly the 
only question raised was that of animals 
slain by Jews and Christians, and the lean? d 
are all agreed that animals slain by them are 
lawful. (Tafsiru H-Jaldlain wa'l-KamdUiin. 
p. 93.) 

The following Hadis is given in the ^hih 
Muslim on the subject : Abu ^a‘labab related, 
“ I said, 0 Prophet of God 1 Verily we live in 
a land t^longing to the people of the Book 
(i.c. Jews or Ohristians); is it lawful for us 
to eat out of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, The order for dishes is this : if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them ; bat if 
ye cannot, then wash those of the people of 
the Book and eat from them.*" 

The Imam Nawawi, the commentator on 
the ^ahib Muslim, says Abu D&’ud has 
given this Hadii; in a somewhat different 
form to that in the text. He says : ** Abu 
8adabah relates, we were passing through 
the country of the people of the Book ^i.e. 
Christians), and they were cooking pigs’ 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
their vessels," For " (continues Nawawi), 
the learned are all agreed that it is lawful 
to eat with Jews and Christiana unless their 
vessels are polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must be washed before they 
are used." Muilim wa Shari^v Na- 

u^wi, p. 146,) 

ECLIP8E. The Arabic AAu^/ 
is used to denote either an 
eolipse of the sun or of the moon (vide Miah- 
lat, book iv. c. li.) ; but it is more specially 
applied to an eclipse of the moon ; and kuaiif 
(i_ij I for an eclipse of the sun (riVw 
Kicni^on’i Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak*abs, are enjoined in the 
Traditions (Jfi’iAJbdf, book iv. c. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 
moon. 

*Abdn llkh ibn ‘Abbks says : “ There was 
an eclipse of the pun in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and he recited prayers, and the people 
reeiM after him ; and he stood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Chapter of the Cow (t.e. Surah ii.). Then he 
performed a long raku% after which he raised 


up his head and stood a long time, which 
was under the flrst standing ; after which he 
did the second ruku*, which was the same as 
the first in point of time ; then he raised his 
head up from the second rukfl^ ; and per- 
formed two prostrations, ae is customary. 
Then he stood up a long time, in the second 
rak*ah, and this was shorter than the flrst 
standing, in the first rakish ; after which he 
did tt long mku* in the second rak*ah, and 
this was under the first rukfi*, in the flrst 
rak*ah. After this, he raised up his head, 
and stood a long time ; and this was shorter 
than the first, in the second rak^ah. 
The):! he did a long ruku* ; and this was 
not so great as the first, in the second 
rak'ah. Then he rose up, and performed two 
prostrat'ons ; and after repeating the creed, 
and giving the salam, he concluded his 
prayers. And the s^n was bright. And the 
ihrophet said, *■ Verily, the sun and moon are 
two signs, amongst those which prove the 
existence of God, and .re not eclipsed on 
account of the li/e or death of any person ; 
and when ye see this, remember God,* The 
Companions said, ‘0 Prophet! We saw you 
about to take something in the place whore 
you stood in prayer, after which we saw you 
draw back a little.’ And the Prophet said, 
**1 SAW Paradise, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if I had taken it and 
given it to yon, verily yon would have eaten 
of it as long as the world lasts. I also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
day ; and I saw that they were mostly women 
there.* And the Companions said, * O Pro- 
phot, why are most of the people of hell 
women ? ’ He said, * On account of their 
infidelity ; not on account of their dis- 
obedience to God, but that they are ungrate- 
ful ^ their husbands, and hide the good 
things done them ; and if you do good to one 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault in yon, they will say, 1 never 
saw yon perform a good work.’ " {Mishkity 
hook iv. c. ii.) 

EDEN. Arabic *Adn which 

al-Baif &wi says means ** a fixed abode." The 
Hebrew is generally understood by 

Hebrew scholars to mean ** pleasure" or 
** delight." 

The word *Adn is not used in the Qur’iln 
for the residence of our flrst parents, the term 
used being al-jannahy *Hhe garden*’; although 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed in 
calling it the Jannatu 'Adn^ or ** Garden of 
Eden.” The expressions, Jannatu ^Adn^ ** the 
Garden of Eden,” and Jannatu *Adny **the 
Gardens of Eden," occur ten times in the 
Qur’an, but in each case they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of celestial bliss. 
[PARADIBK.] 

According to the Qur’&n, it seems clear 
that Jannatu *Adn is considered to be a 
place in heaven, and not a terrestrial para- 
dise, and hence a difficulty arises as to the 
locality of that £<len from which Adam fell 
Is it the same place as the fourth abode of 
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ce]6stiAl ? or, was it a garden aitnated in 
some part of earth ? Al-Baizawl says that 
some people have thonght this Eden was 
situat-ed in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Faris and Kirman. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru or 

“the House of Recompense,*" which is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens ; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandth, and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a pionntain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named ‘Arafah (i.«. “ the place 
of recognition); and that be afterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon, where they con- 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir 'l-Thhdr, p. 

225), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihun and Jaihan are 
said lo be rivers in “ the garden ” (ahJan- 
nah), says the terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to tho.se regions and 
made them rivecs of paradise. And in 
another place (idem^ p. 1(54) the same author 
says the four rivers Saihdn (Jaxartes), 
Jaihan (Jihon), Furdt (Euphrates), and Nil 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Saihan and Jaihan are not the 
same as Jaihun and Jaihun, hut that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 

EDUCATION. Education without 

religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all books of Traditions there 
are sections specially devoted to the con- 
sideration of knowledge, but only, so far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God, and of 
“ God's Book." (Sec f^liihu 'l-Bukhdri. Balm 7- 
*11^) The people who read the “Book of 
God ^ are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as “ assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend- 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels ol God encompassing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of education in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con- 
sidered BuperfiuouB, and evon dangerous. 
Amongst Muhsmmsdan religious leaders 
there have always been two classes — those 
who affect the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the SQfl mystics 
and the Faqirs [faqxiO ; and those who, by a 
careful study of the Qar"&n, the Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity^ have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and are known in Turkey as the ‘(//aiMd", or 
“ learned,"" and in India, as Maulawis. 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know- 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learning is considered dangerous to 
the faith, and it is discouraged by the reli- 
gious, although some assert that Muhammad 
has encouraged learning of all kinds in the 
Qar*in, by the following verse, Surah ii. 272 : — 


“ He giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, says ; 
“ The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children ; generally contenting them- 
selves with instilling into their young minds a 
few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a school. As early as possible, 
the child is taught to say, testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God's Apostle." He receives 
also lessons of religious pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, and all other sects but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced age.'* 

In connection with all mosques of mmor- 
tance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur- 
key, Egypt, Persia, or India, there are small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the training of students of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries is 
first taught his alphabet, which he learns 
from a small board, on which the letters are 
written by the teacher. He then becomes 
acquainted with the numerical value of each 
letter, [abjad.] After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God, and 
other simple words taken from the Qur'an. 
[(K>D.] When he has mastered the spelling 
of words, he proceeds to learn the first 
chapter of the Qur'an, then the last chapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Qur’an in Arabic, which he usually does with- 
out understanding a word of it. Havkig 
finished the Qur'an, which is Considered an 
incumbent religious duty, the pupil is in- 
structed in the elements of grammar, and 
perhaps a few simple rules of arithmetic. 
To this is added a knowledge of one Hindu- 
stani, or Persian book. The ability to read 
a single Persian book like the Gulistdn or 
Boston, is considered in Central Asia to bo 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi- 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulawi usually 
devoting himself to the study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. 

Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talabatu (sing, t.dlib) or “ seekers after 

knowledge,” the usual course of study is as 
follows: a 9 - 9 arf, grsmmatical inflection; ati- 
nahw, syntax ; al-man(iq, logic ; af-hi»dh, arith- 
metic ; al’jahr wa U-muqdbalah, algebra ; a/- 
ma*na wa U-bayan, rhetoric and versifloation ; 
al-fiqh, jurisprudence; al-^aqd*id, scholsstic 
theology ; aMafsir, commentaries on the 
Qur'an ; *ilmu ’l~u 9 iil, treatises on exegesis, 
and the principles and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam ; al-ahddis, the traditions 
and commentaries thereon. These are usually 
rejifarded as different branches of learning, 
and it is not often that a Maulawi, or "Alim, 
attains to the knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar will be celebrated as 
being well educated iu al'ahddi^, but be may 
be weak in al-Jiqh. The teacher, when in- 
structing his pupils, seats himself on tha 
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ground with his hearers all seated round him 
in a ring. Instruction in mosques is usually 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
prayer, and continues some three or four 
hours. It is again renewed for a short time 
alter the mid-day prayer. 

Students in mosques are generally sup- 
ported by the people of the pari&hy (each 
mosque having its sect ’.on or parish), who 
can be called upon for food f<r all the in- 
mates of a mosque every morning and even- 
ing. Not unfrequently mosques are endowed 
with land, or rents of shops and houses, for 
the payment of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
of a mosque in Cairo, which had an endow- 
ment for the support of three hundred blind 
atudento. The greai mosque td-Azhar, ib 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential seat 
of learning in Islam. In 1875, when the 
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present writer visited it, it had as many at 
5,000 students gathered from all parts of 
the Muhammadan world. 

In India almost every mosque of impor- 
tJince has its class of students of divinity, but 
they are not established for the purposes of 
general education, but for the training of 
students of divinity who will in time become 
the Imtous of mosques. Some of the Mauls* 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabic scholars, but they are, as a rule, very 
deficient in general knowledge and informa* 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
Egypt, or Turkey, the attitude of Mu^m- 
madanism is undoubtedly one in direct anta- 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Much has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage extended to literature 
and science by 'Abdn *r-Rahmim and his suc- 
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ces.sors as lOialifahs of Cardova in the Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 
Islamic, in the literature thus patronised, for, 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in his /its- 
tory of Philosophy, " the whole philosophy of 
the Arabians was a form of Aristotelianism, 
tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con- 
ceptions.” The philosophical works of the 
Greeks and their works of medical and phy- 
sical science, were translated from Greek 
into Arabic by Syrian Christians, and not by 
Arabian Mu.slims.^ Muhammadans cannot be 
altogether credited w'ithi these literary under- 
takings. 

Al-Maqqari, in his History of the Dynasties 
q/* Spam, has an interesting notice of educa- 
tion in that country, m which be writes: 


Respecting the state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), wo must own in 
justice that the people of that country wore 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a leamed man and an igno- 
rant one ; indeed, science was so much es- 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
power to distinguish himself, and conceal 
from the people his want of instruction ; for 
an ignorant man was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the leamed man, on tne contrary, was 
not only respected by all, nobles and plebeians, 
but was trusted and consulted on every occa- 
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sidn; hiii name was in eTex 7 month, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distingnished in all the occa- 
sions of life. 

“ Owing to this, rich men in Oordoya, how- 
erer illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest mnnifl- 
cence writers and poets, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec- 
tions of books ; so that, independently of the 
famous library founded by the Khalifah al- 
H&kim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit to hare contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea of know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its inhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for collection increase, says Ibn Sa‘id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own, and would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting books, 
merely in order that people might say, — Such 
a one has a very fine library, or, he possesses 
a unique copy of such a book, or, he has a 
copy of such a work in the hand-writing of 
such a one.” 

EGOS, According to the Imam 

Abu Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. (Hidayah, voL ii. p. 416.) 

EGYPT. Arabic Misr The 

land of Egypt is mentioned se\ eral times in 
the Qur’an in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In the year a.h. 7 (a.d. 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mn- 
qauqis, the Roman Governor of £g 3 rpt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 

ELEMEirrS. Arabic al-‘Andfiru 
'l.arba‘ah f^\). “The four 

elements ” of fire (ndr), air (Aaind), water (md’), 
and earth (urz), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows : Fire, hot and dry ; 
air, hot and cold ; water, cold and wet ; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
the so-called science of Da*wah. [da*wah.] 

ELEPHANT, The year of. Arabic 
*imu 'UFil ( (•Vc). The year in 

which Muhammad was bom. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu *1- A shram, an Abys- 
sinian Christian and Viceroy of the King of 
^n*a' in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number of elephants upon Makkab, 
with the intention of destroying the Ka*bah. 
He wai defeated and his army destroyed in 
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so sadden a manner, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the cvth Sflrah of the 
Qur’an, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is conjectured 
that small -pox broke out amongst the army. 
[ash ABU ’l-fil.] 

ELIJAH. Arabic Ilydi 
Ilydein ; Heb. J 

T . •• 

Teetament, ’HXta?. A prophet men- 

tioned in the following verses in the Qur’&n : — 

Surah xxxvii. 123; “ Verily Ilyas (Elias) 
was of the Apostles ; and when he said to his 
people, * Will ye not fear, Do ye call upon 
Ba'l and leave the best of Creators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a liar; 
verily, they shall surely be arraigned^ save 
God’s sincere servants. And we left him 
amongst posterity. Peace upon Uyisin 



Surah vi. 85 : “ And Zachariah and John, 
and Jesus, and Ilyas, all righteous ones.” 

Al-Baizawl says, ** It has been said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Yksin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses.” [iDRIB-l 

ELISHA. Arabic ai-Yoxa* 

Heb. Elisha is mentioned 

twice in the Qur’an, under the name o/- 
Yasa\ 

Surah ^ xxxviii. 48 : ** And remember 
Ishmae) and Elisha, and l-kifl, for each 
was righteous.” 

Siirah vi.85, 86; “And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Elias, all righteousness; and 
Ishmael aud Elisha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have We preferred above the worlds.” 

The Commentators give no account of him 
except that he was the son of Ukhtwh, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shapbat. Husain says be was Ibnu H»^us 
(the son of the old woman). 

ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
al-BayCin which is defined in 

the Gniydsu H-Lu^ah as speaking fluently 
and eloquently, occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Surah Iv. 3: “He created maxv: he hath 
taught him distinct speecA.” The word also 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’an is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra- 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Ahadis : — Ibn *Umar says the Prophet said, 
“ May they go to hell who amplify their words.” 
Abu Umamab relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence (a/-6aydn) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas'ud relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Vain talking and embellishing (iaydn) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” *Ainr ibn al- 
* Asl relates that the Prophet said, I have 
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bean ordered to ipeek little, end rerily it 
is beet to epeek little.** book 

xxiL c. ix.) 

EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 
Arabic iHdq (4jUe\). The emaucipa- 
tioD of sUtos is recommended by the ^o- 
phet, but the recommendation applies exclu- 
•irely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 
He is related to have said : ** Whoever frees 
a Moslim slave God will re.^eem thM person 
from bell-fire member for member.** (AfisA- 
kdty book xiii. c. xix.) It is therefore land* 
able in a man to release his slave or for a 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
thev may secure freedom in the next world. 
{HidayaJi, voL i. p. 420.) 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 

orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
persons who have embraced the Mnslini 
faith are enfranchised ; all others are called 
upon to pay a poll tax {jizyah), for which 
they obtain security (nmd«). Those residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham 
madans are expected tu vear a distinctive 
dress and to reside in a special part of the 
village or town in which, they live. Slaves 
who may embrace the Muslim faith do not 
become ip$o facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbelie r er, in whicn ca.ie their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Zimmis, or persons not Muslima in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durru in ioco.) 

ENOCH. fiDRis.] 

ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 

enter suddenly or abruptly into any person's 
borne or apartment, is reckoned a great inci- 
vility in all eastern countries. With^Muham- 
madans it is a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
Qur'an, Surah xxiv. 67-61 : — 

“ 0 ye who believe 1 let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence ; — before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after the eveni^ prayer. 
These are your three times of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, if after 
these timesy when ye go your rounds of at- 
tendance on one another, they come in without 
permission. Thus doth Goa make clear to 
you His signs ; and God is Knowing, Wise ! 

“ And when your children come of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your presence, 
as they who were before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs ; 
and God is Knotting, Wise. 

“ As to women who are past childbearing, 
and have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their oms- 
ments. 'Vet if they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them : end Ood Heareth, 
Ksoweih. 

** No crime shall it bo in Ike blind, or in the 
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lame, or in the sick, to oat at your tabks : or 
in yonrsolves, if ye eat in your own houeee, or 
in the houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of yony 
sisters, or of your uncles on the lather’s aide, 
or of your aunts on the father's aide, or of 
your uncles on the mother's side, or of your 
aunts on ihe mother's aide, or in those of 
which ye possess the keys, or in the house of 
your friend. No blame shall attach to you 
whether ye eat together or apart. 

And when ye enter houses, salute one 
another with a good and blessed greeting ns 
from God. Thus doth God make clear to yon 
His signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.*" 

The following are the tradiiiona given in 
the Mishkai on the subject (book xxii. c. ii.) : 
Mchammtii is related to have said, -**Do not 
I pcivnit anyone to enter your home unless he 
I gives a saiam first.** Abdu 'llah ibn Mas*fid 
I rtiiys the Prophet said, 4 The signal for yonr 
i permission to ei.ter is that /on lift up the 
I curtain and enter until ^re«'ent you." *Abdu 
'llah ibn Busr says, ** Whenever the Prophet 
I came to the door of a house, ho would not 
I utanh in front of it, but on the side of the 
I door, and say, ' The peace of God be with 
you.’” ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar says ihe Prophet told 
I him to ask leave to enter even the room of his 
mother. 

ENVY. Arabic HoBod (ju^). 

The word occurs twice in the Qur'&n. 

Surah ii. 103 : “ Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un- 
believers, even after ye have once believed, 
and that through entry.” 

Surah cxiii. : “I seek refuge from 

the evil of the entnoiu when he envies.’* 

EPHESUS, The Seven SleepeirB of. 

[asuabd ’l-kahv.] 

ESOP. The Luqman of the Qur’an 

is generally supposed by European writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of his life 
of Esop from the traditions he met with "in 
the East concerning Lnqman. [LU<|lfAjr.] 

ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (t.e. those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer for their 
actual sins in a purgatorial hell. Bnt those 
who have not embraced Isl&m will suffer a 
never-ending torment in the fire” (aa-nar). 

Surah ii. 87 : Those who misbelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the fellows of 
hell, they shall dwell theiein for ever ** 
(^d/idun). 

Surah xi. 108, 109 : And as for those who 
are wretched — why in the lire shall they groan 
and sob ! to dwell therein lor ever {^dltdfim\ 
as long as the heavens and the earth endure.^ 

Al-Baizawi says the expression ** as long as 
the heavens and the earth endore,** is an 
Arabic idiom expreeeing that whidb it 
eternal 
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Ibn *ArM (dM a.ik 689), in bis book 
Fufufu H-HikoMy sajs the iro^ IMlid in the 
quoted aboTe does not imply eternal 
duration,. but a period, or age, of loug dura* 
tion. Al-Baizawi, the commentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended dura* 
tion ; but the Jalalftn and Husain both con* 
tend that its meaning is that of ahadiy or 
**neTer ending," in which no being will be 
annihilated, and which no one can erer 
escape. 

It is also to be obserred that this word 
i^lid is that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise :*- 

Surah xi. 110: **As for those who are glad 
— why in Paradise I to dwell therein for ever " 
(^khalidun). 

EUCHARIST, OE LORD’S 

SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur’an, that there is no direct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think that there is 
a reference to it in the following passages in 
the Qur’an, Surah v. 112-114: — 

“ Remember when the Apostles said : — 0 
Jesus, Son of Mary, ia thy Lord able to send 
down a table (ma'idahy ‘ a table,’ c«pecially one 
covered with victuals) to us out of heaven ? 
He said, Fear God if ye be believers. They 
said: — We desire to eat therefrom, and to 
have our hearts assured ; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us, and we 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, Son of Mary, 
said : — ‘ 0 God, our Lord ! send down a table j 
to us out of heaven, that it may become n re- 
curring festival to us, to the first of us, and 
to the last of us, and a sign fi om Thee ; and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thou art the best of 
Jiourishers.’ " 

Muslim commentators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of these verses, but none of them 
Suggest the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
as an explanation. The interpretations are 
as confused as the revelation. 

• According to the Im&m aLBaghawi, ‘Am- 
TQ&r ibn Yasir said that the Prophet said it 
was Jfesh and bread which was sent down 
from heaven ; but because the Christians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
monkeys ! 

Ibn 'Abbas says that after a thirty days’ 
fast, a table was sent down with seven loaves 
and seven fishes, and the whole company of 
disciples ate and were filled (St. Matt, xv, 
34). The commentators al-Jalalan also 
give these tw'o explanations, and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is never once sug- 
gested by any Muslim doctor in explanation 
of the above verses. 

EUNUCH. Arabic thoff (o^)* 

Although in all parts of the E^st it is usual 
for wealthy Muhammadans to keep an esta- 
blishment of eunuchs to guard the female 
members of the household, it has been strictly 
forbidden by Mubsmmad for any of his fol* 
lowers to mi^e themaelves such, or to make 


others. ‘Uirnin ibn Maz'iln came to him and 
•aid, O I^ophet I permit me to become a 
eunuch." But Muhammad said, ** He is not 
of my people who makes another a eunuch or 
becomes so himself. The manner in which 
my people become eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting." (Mishkaty book iv. c. viii) 

EVE. Arabic ffawtod* 

EVIDENCE. Arabic Skahddak 
(SjV»). The law of evidence is very 
clearly laid down in all Muhammadan books 
of law, e^ecially in the ^iddyahy and the 
Durru H-Mukhtdry and it is interesting to 
observe the difference between the law of 
evidence as provided for in the law of Moses, 
and that laid down in Muhammadan books. 
In the Pentateuch two witnesses at least 
were required to establish any charge (Num. 
XXXV, 30), and the witness who withhmd the 
truth was censured (Lev. v. 1), whilst slan- 
derous reports and officious witnesses were 
discouraged (Ex. xxiii. 1 ; Lev. xix. 16), and 
false witnesses were punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta- 
blish (Deut xix. IG). According to Josephus, 
women and slaves were not admitted to give 
evidence. {Ant. iv. c. 8, s. 15.) 

The Sunni law, as explained by the author 
of the Hidayah (vol. iii. p. 664), is in many 
respects the same as the Jewish and is as 
follows : — 

It is the duty of witnesses to bear testi- 
mony, and it is not lawful for them to conceal 
it, when the party concerned demands it from 
them. Because it is written in the Qur’an, 
Surah ii. 282, “.Lot not witnesses withhold 
their evidence when it is demanded of them." 
And again, “Conceal not your testimony, 
for whoever conceals his testimony is art 
offender.” 

The requisition of the party is a condition, 
because the delivery of evidence is the right 
of the party requiring it, and therefore rests 
upon his requisition of it, as is the case with 
respect to all other rights. 

In cases inducing corporal punishment, 
witnesses are at liberty either to give or 
withhold their testimony as they please; 
because in such case they are distracted be- 
tween two laudable actions ; namely, the 
establishment of the punishment, and the 
preservation of the criminal’s character. The 
concealment of vice is, moreover, preferable ; 
because the prophet said to a person that had 
borne testimony , “ Verily y it would have been 
better for you y if you had concealed if"; and 
alio because he elsewhere said, ' Whoever 
conceals the vices of his brother Muslimy shall 
have a veil drawn over his own crimes in both 
worlds by God.** Besides, it has been incul- 
cated both by the Prophet and his Compa- 
nions as commendable to assist in the pre- 
vention of coiporal punishment; and this is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It is 
incumbent, however, in the case of thefty to 
bear evidence to the proptrtyy by teetifying 
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that ** a eertain person took such property,** 
in order to preserve the right of the pro> 
prietor; bat the word taken must be used 
instead of stolen^ to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed ; besides, if the word 
etiJen were used, the thief would be rendered 
liable to amputation ; and as, where amputa- 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietor’s right would be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required ir a case of tohare- 
dom if that of four men, as has been ruled in 
the Qur’an (Sdrah xxiv. 3) ; and the testi- 
mony of a woman in such a case is not ad- 
mitted ; because, az-Zuhri says, in the time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc- 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exclude j 
the evidence of women in all cases inducing 
punishment or retabation/ and also because 
the testimony of women involves s degree of 
doubt, as it is merely a substitute: lor evi- 
dence, being accepted only where the testi- 
mony of men cannot be had ; and therefoi e 
it is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt 

The evidence required in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the Qur’an . and the testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Zuhri abov« quoted In 
all other cases the evidence required is that 
of two men, or of one man and two women, 
whether the case relate to property or to 
other rights, such as tnarriage, divorce, 
agency, executorship, or the like. Ash-Shafi*! 
has said that the evidence of one man and 
two women cannot be admitted, excepting in 
cases that relate to property, or its depen- 
dencies, such as hire, bail, and so forth ; 
because the evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defect of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is that 
thoir evidence is not admitted in criminal 
cases. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where one woman, for 
instance, declares that a certain woman 
brought forth a certain child). In the same 
manner also, the evidence, of one woman is 
sniRcient with respect to virginity, or with 
respect to the defects of that part of a 
woman which is concealed from man. The 
princip\e of the law in these cases is derived 
from a traditional saying of the Prophet : 

“ The evidence of women is valid with 
respect to such things as it is not fltting for 
man to behold.” Ash-ShafM holds the evi- 
dence of four women to be a necessary con- 
dition in such cases. 

The evidence of a woman with respect to 
istiklil (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admissible, in the opinion of 
Abd Hanifah, so far as relates to the esta- 
blishment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by mon; bnt is admis- 
sible so far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers over the child ; 
beeause these prayers are merely a matter of 
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religion: in coneequenoe of her eiridenoe, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to be 
repeated over it. The two disciples, Mo- 
hammad and Abb Yusuf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
the right of heritage also ; because the noise 
in question being made at the birth, none but 
women can be supposed to be present when 
it is made. The evidence of a woman, there- 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
to a living birth; and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, so also is 
it in the other. 

In all rights, whether of property or other- 
wise, the probity of the witness, and the use 
of the word aihhcuiu, ** I bear witness,” is 
absolutely requisite, even in the case of tbe 
evidence of women with respect to birth and 
the like If, therefore, a witness should say, 

‘ I know,” or * I know with certainty,” with- 
out making use of the word aihhadu, in that 
case his evidence cannot be admitted. With 
respoc; to the probity of tlw witness, it is in- 
dispensable, because it is written in the 
Qur’an, Surah Ixv. 2, “ Take the evidence of 
two just men ” ; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a probability of the 
truth. 

If the defendant throw a reproach on the 
witneeeee, It it in that case incumbent on the 
Qdsi to institute an enquiry into their cha- 
racter ; because, in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false- 
hood as being a thing prohibited in the reli- 
gion bo professes, so also is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustlj reproach 
another. 

It is not lawful for a person to give evi- 
dence to such things as he has not actually 
seen, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requisite that he give it in an abeolute 
manner, by saying, for instance, ** 1 bear tes- 
timony that A. is the son of B,” and not, “ I 
bear testimony so and so, because I hgve^ 
heard it,^ tor in that case the Q&zi cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any parson who is pro- 
perty — that is to say, a slave, male or female 
— is not admissible ; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature ; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follows 
that he can have no authority over others, a 
fortiori. 

The testimony of a person that has been 
pnnished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is said in the Qur’azi, Surah xxiv. 4, 

“ But as to those who accuse married per- 
sons of whoredom, and produce not four wit- 
nesses of the fact, scourge them with foor- 
score stripes, and receive not their testimony 
for ever ; for such are infamous prevari- 
cators, —excepting those who shall after- 
wards repent.” 

If an infidel who baa suffered punishment 
for slander should aftprwards become s 
Muslim, hit evidence is then admissible ; for 
aitboogh, on account of the said paaisbrnent, 
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prodigal ia musrif^ or mubaizir, and ia con- 
demned in the Qur'an : — 

Surah xvli. 28, 29 : “ Waste not wastcfully, 
for the wasteful w'ere ever the brothers of 
the deril; and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Surah vii. 29: “0 8on.s of men, take your 
ornaments to every mosque ; and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 

EYES. Arabic ^Ayn ; pi. 

Ujfuriy A^yun, A*ynn. “ If a person strike 
another in the eye, so as to force the member 
with ita vessels out of the socket, there is no 
letaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preserve a perfect equality in extracting an 
eye. But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflicted, as in this case equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender’s corresponding eye with a hot iron.” 
(Htddyah, iv. 294.) 

There is a tradition by Malik that the diyah 
or “ fine” for blinding one eye ia fifteen camels, 
book xiv. 167.) [evil eye.] 

, EZEKIEL. Arabic HizqU. Not 

mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be an allusion to Ezekiel’s visior* 
of the dry bones (Ezok. xxxvii. 1) in the 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 244 : — 

“ Dost thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death ; 
and God said to them ‘Die,’ and He then 
quickened them again ? ” 

Al-Baizawi says that a number of Israelites 
fled from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fear of the plague, and 
were struck dead, but Ezekiel raised them 
to life again. 

The Kamalan say he is perhaps the same 
as 'l-Kifl. ’l-kitl.] 

EZRA. Arabic *Uzair, The son 

of Sharahya’, the scribe. Mentioned only 
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once by name in the Qiir*in, Sarah Ix. 

30:— 

“ The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a son of 

God.” 

Al-Baizawi says that during the Babylonisli 
captivity the taurdf (the law) was lost, and 
that as there was no one who remem beied 
the law when the Jews returned from cap- 
tivity. God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
years. And that when the Jews saw him thus 
raised from the dead, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have been ren- 
vealed in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 261 : — 

“ [Hast thou not considered] him who 
passed by a city (which was Jerusalem), 
riding upon an ass, and havvig with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel of the juice of grapes 
and he was ^ Uzair, and it was falling down 
upon its roofs, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
it ? He said, wondering at the power of God, 
How will God quicken this after ita death ? 
— And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life : and Ha 
said unto him, How long hast thou tarried 
heret — He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day. — For he slept in the first part of 
the day, and was deprived of his life, and was 
reanimated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years : but look at 
thy food and thy drink : they have not be- 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
ass. — And he beheld it dead, and its bones white 
and shining . — IVe have done this that thou 
mayest know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the resurrection unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine ass, how We will ntiso 
them ; then We will clothe them with flesh. 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were, clothed with flesh, and life 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
ho said, I know jthat God is able to accom- 
plish everything.” 
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FAI* (o*). Booty obtained from 
infidels. According to Muhammad ibn Tahir, 
/afis booty taken from a country which sub- 
mits to Islii'a without resistance, as distin- 
guished from ghanimah, or plunder. The 
Khalifah ‘Umar said it was the special pri- 
vilege of the Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunder, a privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet, 

‘Auf ibn Malik says the Prophet used tc 
divide booty on the same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without one. 
(Mishkat, book xvii. c. xii.) 

FAITH. [iMAN,] 

FAIZ-l-AQDAS (y.Ss\ Per- 
sian). Communications of divine 
grace made to angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


al-FAJE The Daybreak.” 

The title of the Lxxxixth Surah of the 
Qur’an, in the first verse of which the word 
occurs. 

FA’L (J'J). A good omen, as dis- 
tinguished from tiydrah, “ a bad omen,” 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, “ What is a 
good omen ? ” And he replied, “ Any good 
word which any of you may hear.” 

Ibn ‘Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men’s names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

Qat‘an ibn Qabiaah says, “ The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, whieJh were done by the idolators 
of Arabia.’' (Mishkat, book xxi. c. ii.) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 
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amongst the Muhammadans of India. For 
example, if a person start out on an impor- 
tant journey, and he meet a woman fir.9t, he 
will take it as a bad omen, and if he meet a 
man he will regard it as a good one. 

al.FALAQ “The Day- 

break.” The title of the rxiiith Surah of the 
Qur’an. The word signities clfaviny^ and de- 
notes the breaking forth of Ihf light from the 
darkness. 

FALL, The (of Adam). Is known 

amongst Muslim writers as zallatu Adam^ 

“ the fall,” or slip of Adam. The term zaltah^ 

“ a slip ” or “ error, ’ being applied to pro- 
phets, but not iamb, “ a sin,” which they say 
Prophets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adsm'e 
“ as given in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 

^ And we said, ‘ 0 Adam ! dwell thou and 
thy wife in the Garden, and eat ye pieutifully 
therefrom wherever ye list; but to th.'8 tree 
come not nigh, lest ye become of the trans- 
gressors.’ 

“But Satan made them slip (azallakuma) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said, 

* Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other : and there shall be for you in the 
earth a dwelling-place, and a provision for a 
time.’ ” 

Surah vii. 18-24 : — 

“ ‘ And, 0 Adam I dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise, and eat ye w'hence ye will, but to 
this tree approach not, lest ye become of the 
unjust doers.’ 

“ Then Satan whispered them to show 
them their nakedness, which had been hidden 
from them both. And ho said, * This tree 
hath your Lord foi bidden you, only lest ye 
should become angels, or lest ye should be- 
come immortals.’ 

‘ And ho sware to them both, ‘ Verily I 
am unto you one who counselleth aright. 

“ So he beguiled them by deceits : and 
when t hey had tasted of the tree, their naked- 
ness appeared to them, and they began to 
sew together upon themselves the leaves of j 
the garden. And their Lord called to them, j 
‘ Did I not forbid you this tree, and did I not 
say to you, “ Verily, Satan is your declared 
enemy ” ? ’ . 

“ They said, * 0 our Lord I With ourselves 
have we dealt unjustly : if thou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, we shall surely be 
of those who perish.’ 

“ He said. ‘ Get ye down, the one of you an 
enemy to the other; and on earth shall be 
your dwelling, and your provision for a 
season.’ . 

“ He said, ‘ On it shall ye live, and on it 
shall ye die, and from it shall ye be taken 
forth.’” 

Surah xx. 114-120: — 

“And of old We made a covenant with 
Adam ; but he forgat it ; and we found no 
firmness of punwse in him. , xr n 

“And when We said to the angels, rail 
down and worship Adam,’ they worshippe 
all, save Eblis, who refused: and VVe said, 


• 0 Adam ,* this tnily is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive you 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched ; 

“ ‘ For to thee is it granted that thou shult 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thou be 
naked ; 

“‘And that thou shalt not thirst therein, 
neither siial* thou parch with heat ’; 

“But Satan whispered him: said he. ‘0 
Adam I shall 1 shew thee the tree ol Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that faileth not? ' 

“And they both ate thereof, and tbeir 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
to sow of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
1 went astray. 

“Afterwards his Lord chose him for him- 
I self, and was Turned towards him, and guided 
him.” 

The Muslim Commentators are much per- 
plexed as to the scene oi the fall of Adam. 
From the text oi the Qur'an it would appear 
that the Paradise Hpoken of ^.as in heaven 
and not on earth ; and the trauition, that when 
Adam was cast forth be fell on the island of 
Ceylon, would support this view. But al- 
Baizawi .says some say the Garden of Lden 
was situated either in the country of the 
Philistines or in Faris, and that Adam was 
cast out of it and sent in the direction of 
Hindustan. But this view he rejects, and 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred before 
Adam and Eve inhabited this earth of ours, 
[eden.] 

The Aluhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the effects of Adam's fall upon the 
human race. 

FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 

Abu Hanifah is of opinion that a false wit- 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blovrs ; but the Imams ash- 
Shati-i, Yusuf, and Muhammad are of opinion 
that he should be scourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 
punished with the punishment of the ortence 
It sought to establish. Deut. xx. 19: “ Thou 
shalt do unto him as he bad thought to do 
un to his brother.” ["evidence.J 

FANA' (•'^)- Extinction. The 

last stage in the ^ufiistic journey, [su- 

FI18M.] 

FAQIH (M*). a Muhammadan 

lawyer or theologian. The term is still re- 
tained in Spanish as uljaqui. [riQH.] 

FAQIR (yi*)- Persian darweth. 
The Arabic word fuqit signifies •• poor"; but 
it is used in the sense ol being in need of 
mercy, and poor in the sight of God, rather 
than in need of worldly assistance. Ikirwesh 
is a Persian word, derived from dar, “a 
door,” 1. e. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Hcligious faqirs are 
divided into two great classes, the 6a ihar* 
(with the law), or those who govern their 
conduct according to the principle • of Llain ; 
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and the he »har^ (without the law), or those 
who do not rale their lives according to the 
principles of any reUgious creed, although 
they call thomHelves Musulmans. The for- 
mer are called mlik^ or travellers on tho 
pathway (tarit^uh) to heaven ; and the latter 
are either dzdti (free), or mc^iuh (abstracted). 
Tho sdiik embrace tho various religious 
orders who perform the ztibrs, described in 
tho article zikb. 

The Majiuh faqirs are totally absorbed in 
religious reverie. Tho Azda shave their 
beards, whiskers, moustachios, oyo>brow8, and 
eye-lashes, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The Axdd and Majiub faqirs can scarcely 
be said to be Mul^ammadans, as they do not 
say tho regular prayers or observe the ordi- 
nances of Islam, so that a description of their 
various sects docs not fall within the limits of 
this work. The Salik faqirs aro divided into 
very numerous orders ; but their chief differ- 
ence consists in their tsiUUuUy or chain of 
succession, from their great teachers, the 
Khalifahs Abu Bakr and ‘Ali, who sro said 
to have' been the founders of the religious 
order of faqirs. 

It is impossible to become acquainted with 
all the rules and ceremonies of tho numerous 
orders of faqirs; for, like those of the Free- 
masons* and other secret societies, they are 
not divulged to the uninitiated. 

The doctrines of tho darwesh orders are 
those of the $ufi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of exercises called likrs^or 
“ recitals.” [zikr, sufiwm.] 

M. DHJhsson, in his colobrated work on the 
Ottoiuun Einpire, traces the origin of the 
order of faqirs to the time of Muhammad 
himself : — 

“ In tho lirst year of the Hijrah, forty-five 
citizens of Makkah joined themselves to as 
many others of al-Mudinah. They took an 
oath of tidolity to the doctrines of their Pro- 
phet, and formed a sect or fraternity, tho 
object of which was to establish among 
themselves a community of property, and to 
perform every day certain religious practices 
in a spirit of penitence and mortification. To 
distinguish themselves from other Muham- 
madans, they took tho name of Sufis. 
[suFiiSM.] This namo. which later was at- 
tributed to the most toalous partizans of 
Islam, is the samo still in uso to indicate any 
Musulman wlio retires from tho world to 
study, to load a life of pious contemplation, 
and to follow the most painful exercises of an 
exaggerated devotion. To the name of Sdfi 
they added also that of faqir, because their 
maxim was to renounce tho goods of tho 
earth, and to live in an entire abnegation of 
all worldly enjoyments, following thereby the 
words of tho Prophet, al’/uqt-u fakjiri^ or 
* Poverty is my pride.* Following their ex- 
ample, Abu Dakr and *Ali cstublishod, even 
during the lifo-timo of the Prophet and under 
his own eyes, religious orders, over which 
eoch presided, witli gikrs or peculiar reli- 
gious exercises, established by them sepa- 
rately, uud a vow taken by each of tho volun- 
tary 'disciples foiming them. On his decease. 
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Abfl Bakr made over his office of preeideot to 
one Salm&nu ’l-Farisi, and *Ali to al-9<^*Q^ 
*1-Baari, and each of these charges were con- 
secrated under tho title KhaUfah, or euo- 
ceSsor. Tho two first successors followed 
tho example of the Khalifahs of Islam, and 
transmittod it to their successors, and those 
in turn to others, the most aged and vener- 
able of their fraternity. Some among them, 
lod by tho delirium of the imagination, wan- 
dered away from the primitive rules of their 
society, and converted, from time to time, 
these fraternities into a multitude of religious 
orders. 

“ They were doubtlessly emboldened in 
this enterprise by that of a recluse who, in 
the thirty-seventh year of tho Hijrah (a.d. 
657) formed the first xirder of anchorets of 
tho greatest austerity, named U wais al-Kar&ni, 
a native of Karu, in Yaman, who one day 
announced that the archangel Gabriel . had 
appeared to him in a droam, and in the 
name of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
up tu a life of contemplation and penitence. 
This visionary pretended also to have received 
from that heavenly visitor the plan of bis 
future conduct, and the rules of his institu- 
tion. These consisted in a continual absti- 
nence, in retirement from society, in an aban- 
donment of tho pleasures of innocent nature, 
and in the recital of an infinity of prayers 
day and night (^ikrs). Uwais even added to 
the.se practices. Ho went so far as to draw 
out hi.s teeth, in honour, it is said, of the 
Prophot, who had lost two of bis own in the 
eelebratod battle of Uhud. He required bis 
disciples to make the samo sacrifice. He 
pretended that all those who would be espe- 
cially favoured by heaven, and really callod 
to the exercises of bis Order, should loso^ 
their teeth in a supernatural manner ; that an 
angel should draw out their teeth whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep ; and that on awaken- 
ing they should find them by their bedside. 
Tho experiences of such a vocation were 
doubtless too severe to attract many prose- 
lytes to the order ; it only enjoyed a certain 
degree of attraction for fanatics and credu- 
lously ignorant people dui'ing the first days 
of Islam. Since then it has remained in 
Yaman, where it originated, and where its 
partisans were always but few in number.** 

It was about a.h. 49 (a.d. 76G), that the 
Shaiyj Alwan, a mystic renowned for his 
religious fervour, founded the first regular 
order of faqirs, now known as the Alwuniijfak, 
with its special rules and religious exercises, 
although similar associations of men without 
strict rules had existed, from the days of Abd 
Bakr, tho first Khalifah. And although 
there is the formal declaration of Muham- 
mad, “ Lo4 there bo no monasticism in Islam,** 
still the inclinations of Eastern races to a 
solitary and a contemplative life, carried it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho- 
dox Islam, and now there is scarcely a 
muulkwl or learned man of reputation in 
Islam who is not a member of some religious 
order. 



FAQIB 

Each oeotury biiih to new order*, 
named after their reflpeotive founders, but in 
the present day there is no moans of ascer* 
taming the actual number of those associa* 


Throe of these orders, the Bastimiyah, the 
Naqshbandiyah, and the Bakhtashiyah, do- 



▲ BASTAMI AltAlKH. 

•eend from the original order ostablished bj 
the arst }f»ialifah. AbA Bakr. The fourth 
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Uons of mystic Muslima M. D*OhaeoB, hi 
the work already quoted, gires a liet of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means com* 
prehensive. 


Kh alifah, ‘AH, gare birth to all the others. 
Each order has its si/si/oA, or chain of suc- 
cession, from one of these two great 
founders. 

The Naqshbandiyah, who are the followers 
of l^wajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband, are 
a very numerous order. They usually per- 
form the Zikr-i-Khal or silent devotions, 
descrihod in the account of ziaa 

The lirst duty of tho members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called tho ^dttM khdwjatfdn ; once, at least, 
the htUjhfur (Prayer for Korgironess) ; sovon 
times the sutumdf ; seven times tho Fdtifiiah 
(lirst chapter of the Qur'an); nine times tho 
chapter uf the Qur'tn called in/iAirdA (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, the Jk/ild^ (Cbapior caii.). 
To theso arc addei tho coromonies called 
igikr. 

For those recitals tiiey moot togoiher once 
a wook. Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after the fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In oach city, 
suburb, or quarter, tbo membors of tbia 
association, divided into different bodies, 
assemble at the honae of their respeetive pir 
or ahaikh. where, eeated, they poffom thmr 


No. 

Name of the 
Order. 

Founder. 

Place of the 
Founder’s Shrine. 


Date. 

A.D. 

1 

Alwaniyah 

Shaikh Alwan . 

Jeddah . 

149 

766 

2 

Adbamiyah . 

Ibrafaiir ibn Adham 

Damascus 

101 

777 

3 

Bastamiyuh . 

Bayazid Busiami 

Jabal Bastam 

2Cl 

874 

4 

Raqatiyah 

Sirri Saq;if.i 

Baghdad 

295 

907 

5 

Qadiriyab 

Abdu ’I'Qadir Jilani 

Baghdad 

561 

1165 

6 

Rufaiyah . 

Saiyid Ahmad Rufai 

Baghdad 

670 

1182 

7 

Suhrwardiyah 

Shihabu ’d-Din 

Baghdad 

602 

1206 

8 

Kabrawiyab . 

Najmu ’d-bin . 

Khawazim 

on 

1220 

9 

Sbaziliyah 

Abu '1-Hasan . 

Makkah 

650 

1258 

10 

Mauluwiyah . 

Jalalu ’J l/in Rumi . 

Coiiyah . 

072 

1273 

11 

Badawiyah 

Abu M Filan Ahmad 

Tanta, Egypt 

075 

1276 

12 

Na<|shbandiyah 

Pir Muuiiminau 

Qasri Arifan 

719 

1819 

13 

Sadiyah 

Sadu ’d-Din 

Damascus 

736 

1385 

14 

Bakhtashiyah 

Uaji Bakbtasb . 

Kir Sher 

736 

1867 

15 

Khalwatiyah 

Umar Khalwnii 

Cscs'r.rea 

800 

1897 

16 

Zainiyah 

Zairiu ’d-Din 

Kufah . 

838 

1438 

17 

Babaiyah 

Abdu ’I'Ghani . 

Adrianopio 

870 

1465 

18 

Bahramiyah . 

Haji Bahrami . 

Angora . 

870 

1471 

19 

AshraHyah 

\shraf Uumi 

1 Chin Iznic 

899 

1493 

20 

Bakriyah 

Abu Bakr Wafai 

1 Aleppo . 

902 

1496 

21 

Sunbuliyah . 

SunbMl Yusuf Bulawi 

1 Constantinoplo 

936 

1629 

22 

Gulshaniyah . 

Ibrahim Oulshani 

Cairo 

940 

1538 

23 

Ighit Bashiyah 

Shamsu *d-Din . 

Magnesia 

951 

1544 

24 

Umm Sunaniyah . 

ShailOi Umm Sunan 

Constantinople 

959 

1552 

25 

Jalwatiyah 

Pir Uftadi 

Droosa . 

988 

1580 

2C 

Ashaqiyah 

Husunu ’d-Din . 

Constantinople 

1001 

1592 

27 

Shsmsiyah . 

Shamsu ’d-Din . 

Madinah 

1010 

1601 

28 

Sunan Ummiyah . 

Alim Sunan TJmmi . 

Alwali . 

1079 

1G68 

29 

Niyaziyah 

Muhammad Niyaz . 

Lemnos 

1100 

1694 

30 

Muradiyah 

Murad Shami . 

Constantinople 

1132 

1710 

81 

Nuruddiniyah 

Nuru 'd-Din 

Constantinople 

1140 

1738 

32 



Jamaliyah 

Jamalu ’d-i)in . 

Constantinople 

1164 

1750 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra> 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the assembly respond in 
chorus, “ Hu (He),” or “ Allah I ” In some 
cities, the Naqshbandiyah hare especial 
halls, consecrated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shaikli only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a special turban. 

The Bal^tashlyah was founded by a 
native of Bukhiu-a, and is celebrated as 
being the order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. The 
symbol of their order is the mystic girdle, 
which they put off and on seven times, 
saying 

1. ** I tie up greediness, and unbind gene- 
rosity.” 

2. “ I tie up anger, and unbind meekness.” 

3. “ I tie up avarice, and unbind piety.” 

4. “ I tie up ignorance, and unbind the fear 
of God.” 

6. ** I tie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6. I tie up hunger, and unbind (spiritnal) 
contentment.” 

7. “ I tie up Satanism and unbind Divine- 
nesa.” 

The Maulawiyah are the most popular reli- 
gious order of faqirs in the Turkish empire. 



TUX MAULAWl OR DAUCIXO DARWESB. 

They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their zikrs and various religious perform- 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
dancing,” or “ whirling” darwesbes. They 
were founded by the Maulawi Jalalu ’d-din 
ar-Rumi, the renowned author of the Mafsnawit 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Islam. 

They have service at their takyah, or “ con- 
vent,” every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o’clock. There are about twenty performers. 


with high round felt caps and brown mantlef. 
At a given signal they all fall flat on their 
faces, and rise and walk slowly round and 
round with their arms folded, bowing and 
turning slowly several times. They then cast 



THE MAULAWI OR DANCUia DARWE8H. 

off their mantles and appear in long bell- 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then begin 
to spin, revolving, dancing and taming with 
extraordinary velocity, [zikr.] 



TUB MAULAWI OR DANCIRO DARWBSH. 


The Q&diriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid *Abdu U-Q&dir, sumamed Pir-i-Dasta- 
gir, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They prac- 
tise both the Zikr4‘Jali and the Zikr-i- 
Khafi. Most of the Sunni Maulawis on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egypt it is most popular among 
fishermen. 

The Chishtiyah are followers of Mu‘inu ’d- 
dln Banda Naw&z, snmamed tho Gisu 
dardZf or the ** long-ringlet ted.” His shrine 
is at Calburgah. 

The ShPahs generally become faqirs of this 
order. They are partial to vocal music^ for 
the founder of the order remarked that 
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•ingilidr WAS the food and support of the soul. 
They perform the Zikr~i-Jc.tl, described iu 
the article on zikr. 

The Jalaliynh were founded by Saiyid 
.Tftlala ’d-d in, of Bukhiira. They are met 
with in Central Apia. Religious ynendicants 
are often of lht?» order 

The Suhrwardiyah are a nopuur order in 
Afghanistan, and oompnio a number of loarncd 
men. They aro the followers of Shili.d>« vi- 
dio of Sahrw«r(l of nl-‘lra']|. Thono iire the 
most noted orders of (m 

Tho be fhar* faqirs are very nur^.erous. 

The most p>opular or<lor in India is that 
of the Murdiiviyah, loiinded hy Zinda 
Shah Murdiir, of Syria, whose shrine is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From I 'loso have sprung 
the Malang faqirs, who orowd tho h.?n:'’-M of 
India. They wear their liair matted and tied 
in a knot. The Rufa'iyah order also a miroe- 
rotiiS one in some parts of Inoia. Tho^' nrar- 
tise tho moat aevoro disriplino, and mortt.y 
themselves hy heating their bodies They are 
known in Turkey and r>f;ypf a<> the “ Howl- 
ing Darweshoa." 

Another woll-knowri order of darweshea is 
the Qalancfarii/ah, or “ Wandering Darweshoa,” 
founded by Qal&ndar Yusuf al- Aadalasi, a 



A QALANDAR. {Brown.) 

native of Spam. He was for a time a member 
of the Bakhta.ahis ; but having been dismiRflod 
from tho order, he established one of his own, 
with the obligation of j>erpetual travelling. 
The Qalandar faqir is a prominent character 
in Eastern romance. 

Each order is established on different prin- 
ciples, and has its rules and atatutoa and 
poouliar doTotions. These characteristics ex- 
tend even to the garmenta worn by their fol- 
lowers.^ Each order has, in fact, a particular 
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dress, and amongsl tb« greater part of them 
this is chosen so .i«i mirk a difference in 
that uf the shaikh from ih it of tho ordinary 
members. It j-o! )\cd pniuMpnlU inlhetur- 
h/ini, t he , if { ( ,,;it . t ho ( o I ours, and the 

nature of fho stuiV oi who h the dresses are 
m.ade. 1 he ' h.nithH wt'ur vo>ieH of green or 
white clotl;. nmi iir>\ "f who in winter 

line them fur, uso that kind called petit 
gn.s and i-jbaiino nuirtiri. Few darweahes uae 



A BUI- A- 1 IN UiM AIK'S. {Biinrn.) 

cb th for 1 hen di t MS . Hluck oi white felt dresses 
called hu< h as are made in Home of the 

cities of Anatolia,, are tho most usual Those 



THK .anillKH >>V rriK .'.asO Ino l-ARWRNHRa At 

UAlKo < b'r<ii!.' u !'hnfo‘jraph ) 

who woKi black frb arc ‘lio Jaiwattis and 
the Qudins. The latter have adopted it for 
their boots, aud uiusUn for their torbant. 
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Soma, snoh aa tbe MaulawiB and the Bakris, 
wear tall caps called kuldhti. m^de also of felt ; 
and others, such as tbe Ruf&^is, use short 
caps called Jaqiyah, to which is added a 
coarfte cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the darwe.'^hes is called tdj\ which si^^iBes 
a “ crown.” These turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in which the 
muslin is folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
which covers the top of the head. The cloth 



AM BOTPTIAM FAK-IR. (From a Photograph.) 

is in several gores. Some have lour, as the 
Adhamis ; some six, as the Qndiris and 
the Sa‘di8 ; the Oulshanis have eight ; the 
Bakh^uhis twelve ; and the Jalwatis eighteen. 



JJS EGYPTIAN FAglH. (Front <l Ph' tcpraph.) 

The darweshes carry about with them one 
or oihor of the following articles : a small 


crooked stick or iron, which the devotee 
places under his ovfR-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on which there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch hia unviashed body, a 
bag made of lamb-skin, a kaihkul or beg- 
gar’s wallet. 

Generally, all tbe darweshes allow their 
beards and mustachios to grow. Some of the 
orders — the Qadiris, Ru/aMs, Khalwatis, Oul- 
shania, Jalwutis, and the Nuru ’d-dinis — still 
wear long hair, in memory of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of his disci]»le3. Some 
I allow their hair to failover their shoulders; 

I others tie it up and put it under their turban, 
i Whilst private Musulmams are in the habit 
I of holding rossries of beads as a pastime, the 
I darweshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
, religion and piety. These rosaries have 
j thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninety-nine beads, 

I which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity [goi>]. Some have them always in 
their hands, others in their girdles; and all 
are required to recite, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 

[XASBIH.] 

The individual who desires to enter an 
order is received in an assembly of the fra- 
ternity, presided over by the shaikh, who 
touches hts hand and breathes in his ear 
three times the words, “ Ld iUiha iUu 'lldh'^ 

There i.s no god but God ”), commanding 
him to repeat them 101, 151, or .'101 times 
each day. This ceremony is called the 
Taiqin. The recipient, faithful to the orders 
of his chief, obligates himself to spend his 
time in perfect retirement, and to report to 
the shaikh the visions or dreams which ho 
may have during the course of his novitiate. 
Thc.se droams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of his vocation, and his spiritual 
advancement in the order, serve likewise as 
so many supernatural means to direct the 
shaikh regarding tbe periods when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the initiation, “ io Aiidh! ** 
(“ 0 God 1 "), and successively all the others 
to the last, “ Yd Qahhdr/" (“0 avengeful 
God I ”), The full complement of this exer- ^ 
cise is called CAi//«A, or “ forty days,” a 
period sometimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more or* less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
bi.s novitiate, he is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Tnhnilu ’s- 
Suluk, and acquired the degree of perfec- 
tion for his .solemn admission into tho corps 
to which he has devoted himself. During 
all hi8 novitiate, the recipient bears the name 
of Murrd, or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this protended celestial career 
takes the title of Murshid^ or Spiritual 
Guide.” 

The founder of the Alwaois laid out the 
first rules of this novitiate ; they were sub- 
sequently perfected by the institution of the 
Qadiris, and more so by the Khalwatis, 
The darweshes of these two last societies are 
I distinguished in some countries by the deco- 
I ration of their turban, on the top of which 
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are embroidered tAe worde Ld ildha iHd 
*Udh ** (There ii no god hmt God). 

The tests of the novice ttmong the Mania- 
wia seem to be still more severe, and th» 
riHMiption of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to their order. The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive d.iy8 in the lowest 
on which account be is called the 
Karra kolak (jackal). If he fBil‘» in this 
service only one day, ot is ab.ieut one 
night, be is obliged to recommence his n* vi- 
tiate. The chief of the kitchen, o. aihji- 
bdahiy one of the most notable of the dar- 
weshes, presents him to the shaikh, who, 
seated in an angle of the sofa, receives him 
amid n general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent. The candidate kissos the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a seat before 
him on a mat, which covers the tlo^r o* the 
hall. The chief of the kitchen places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left nand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the sheikh 
takes off his cap and bolda it over his head, 
reciting the following Peruian cfj.sricA.the com- 
position of the founder of the order : — 

“ It is true grestness and felicity to close 
the heart to all human passion'^ ; the aban- 
donment of the vanities of thi.i world is the 
happy effect of the victorious sti xgth given 
by the grace of our Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the exor- 
dium of the Takbir, Aildhu akbar — God is 
great,” after which the shaikh covers the 
head of the new darwesh, who now rises and 
places himself with the Ashjibaahi in the 
middle 6f the hall, where they assume the 
most humble posture, their hande crossed 
upon the breast, the left foot over the right 
foot, and the head inclined towards the left 
shoulder. The shaikh addresses these words 
to the head of the kitchen : — 

** May the services of this darwesh, thy 
brother, be agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of our Pir (the 
foonder of the order); may his satisfaction, 
hit felicity, and his glory grow in this nest 
ot the bumble, in the cell of the poor ; 
1ft us exclaim * Hu!* in honour of our 
Maulawi.” 

They answer **Hu!** and the accepted 
novice, arising from his place, kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, who at this moment 
addresses to him some paternal exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of his new condi- 
tion, and closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace tUeir 
new brother. 

The following is said to be the usual 
method of admitting a Muhammadan to the 
order of a 6a shat^ faqir in India. Having 
first performed the legal ablutions, the murid 
^disciple) seats himaelf before the munkid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then lakes 
the murid’s right hand, and requires of'him 
a coiffession of sin according to the following 
form : — 

** 1 ask forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One : I turn to 
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Him for repentance, and beg Hie graee and 
forgiveness.’* 

This, or a similar form of repentaiioe, la 
repeated several times. The niniid tlmi 
repeats after the mnrahid > 

I beg for the favour of Qod wad ef tiM 
Prophet, and I take for mj guide to God 
such a one (here naming the murthid) not to 
change or to separate from him. Ged it ow 
witness. By the great God. Tbero ie ao 
deity but God. Amen.** 

The murshid and the murid then reoite 
the first chapter of the Qur*&c, and the murid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
miu'shid's hand. 

After the initiatory rite, the murid under- 
goes a series of iuHtruciions, inclndiog the 
vkrs^ which he js required to repeat daily. 
The murid frequently visits his murshid, and 
semetimes the murshid' proceed on a circuit 
of visitation tf* their disciples. The place 
where these ‘ holy men ” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever aftorwards held sacred, a 
small flag is hoisted on a tree, and it is fenced 
in. Such places are called “ takyah,’* and are 
protected and kept free from pollution by 
some faqir engaged for the purpose. 

Another account of the admission of a 
murid, or “ disciple," into the order of Qadi- 
riyah fflqlr.s, is given by Tawakkul Beg in the 
*Joumal Aaiatique : — 

“ Having been introduced by Akhfind 
Mulla Muhammad to Shaikh Mulla Shah, mr 
heart, through frequent intercourse with 
him, was filled with su^h a burning desire 
to arrive at a true knowledge of the mystical 
science, that I found no sleep by night, nor 
rest by day. When the initiation commenced, 
I passed the whole night without sleep, and 
repeated innumerable times the Suratn *1- 
Ik^las 

* Say ; He is God alone ; 

God the eternal ; 

He begetteth not, and He is not be- 
gotten ; 

And there is none like unto Him.* 

(Surah cxii.) 

“ Whosoever repeats this Sfirah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows. I desired 
that the shaikh should bestow on me his 
love. No sooner bad I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaikh became full of 
sympathy for me. On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence. I>uriQg the 
whole of that night he concentrated his 
thoughts on me, whilst 1 gave myself up to 
inward meditation. Three nights passed in 
thi-s way On the fourth night the shaikh 
said; — 'Lot Mulla Sanghitn Sklih Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ecstatic emo- 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta- 
wakkul Beg.’ 

** They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned to- 
ward Makkah. As the morning drew near, 
a little light came into my mind, but I could 
not distinguish form or colour. After the 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shaikh 
who tbade me inform him of my mental 
state. I replied that 1 had seen a light with 
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mj inwird «ye. On haar^ this, the shailOl 
became animated and said; *Thy heart is 
dark, bnt the time is come when I will show 
myself clearly to thee.* He then ordered 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im> 
ress his features on my mind. Then having 
lindfolded me, he ordered me to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my heart opened. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulla Shah. The bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the shaikh in front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 

again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried: ‘O master I whether I 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you I see.’ I then saw a 
daazling figure approach me. The shaikh 
told me to say tt> the apparition, * What is 
yonr name ? ’ In my spirit I put the ques- 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart : 
* I am ‘Abdu ’1-Q^ir al-Jilkni, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened.’ Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 
1 would repeat the whole Qur’an every Friday 
night. 

** Mnllk Sh&h then said : * The spiritual 
world has been shown to thee in all its 
beauty.’ I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the shaikh. The following day I saw the 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and legions of 
saints and angels. After three months I en- 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more. During the whole 
of this time the sbaili^ continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 
Unity and of the knowlege of God ; but as 
yet he did not show me the absolute reality. 
It was not until a year had passed that I 
arrived at the true conception of unity. Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. * I look upon the body as 
only dust and water, I regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas I that in separation 
from Thee (God) so much of my life has 
passed. Thou wert I and I knew it not* 
The shaikh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the union with God was now clearly 
revealed to me. Then addressing those who 
were present, he said: — 

** * Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc- 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spheres of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, he 
entered the colourless region. He has now 
attained to the Unity ; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye. till the 
inward eye gains strength and power.' ” 

Each institution imposes on its darwethes 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them- 
selves, and which consist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movements. In each con- 
vent there is a room consecrated to these 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con- 
stmetion; it contains no omamente of any 


nature ; the middle of the room, turned to- 
wards Makkah, contains alniohe or mihraby in 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly made 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikb of 
the community reclines ; over the niche the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is surmounted 
by two others — one oontainiug the Confession 
of Faith, and the other the words “ Bismil- 
lah,” Ac. In* the naipe of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In others are seen 
on the wall to the right and the left of the 
niche tablets, on which aro written in large 
letters the name of God (All&h), that of Mu- 
hammad, and those of the four first Khalifaha. 
At others are seen the names of ahHasan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qur’an, or others of a 
moral character. 

The exercises which are followed in these 
halls are of various kinds, a description of 
which is given in the account of zikb. 

The more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, so as to give themselvies up 
for whole hours to prayer and meditation; 
the others pass very often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hu and Alldh, or 
rather the phrase, Im tlaha ilia *llah. So aa 
to drive away sleep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom- 
fortable position^. They sit with their feet 
on the ground, the two hands resting upon 
their knees : they fasten themselves in this 
attitude by a band of leather passed over 
their neck and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilleh, There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living only on bread and water for twelve 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imams of the race of ‘Ali. This retirement is 
called Khalwah. They pretend that the 
shai^ *Amr Khalwati was the first to fol- 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left bis retirement, 
he heard a celestial voice saying, ** 0 *Amr 
Kbalwati. why dost thou abandon us ? ” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, he felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days to 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order under the name of j^alwatis, a name 
signifying ** living in retirement.” For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
solitude and abstinence. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them al-arb'aun (forty). Amongst them all 
their object is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, and the glorifica- 
tion of Islam ; the prosperity of the state, and 
the general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as the Alwanis the Ad- 
hamis, the Qadiris; the Rufats, the Naqsh- 
bandis, the Kbalwatis, Ac., are considered as 
the cardinal orders; for which reason they 
call themselves the or ** Origmals,’* 
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They gire to the others the nexnee of the 
Purify or **Brjuiohos,” signifying thereby 
eecondarj ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the first. The order of 
the Naqshbandis and l^alwatis hold, how* 
ever, the first rafik in the temporal line ; the 
“One on account of the conformity of its sta- 
tutes to the fprinciples of the ten first con* 
fraternities, and to the lustre which cansets 
the grandees and principal citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it ; and 
the other, because of its being the source of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qidiris, Maul: wis, BakLlaehls, Rufa*i8, 
and the Saadis, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul- 
titude of the miracles attributed to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit which is i 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh i.v allowed 
beg, especially in public. The only exception 
is among the Bakhtashis, who deem it meri- 
torious to live by alms ; and many of these 
visit not only private bouses, but even the 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the charity of their brethren. 

They only express their requests by the 
words “ Shayid U/ldA^** a corruption from 
“ iSAotyua U-Ulah" which moans, “ Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to live only by the labour of their 
hand.s, in imitation of Huji Bakhtash, their 
founder; and, like him, they make spoons, 
ladles, gratern, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It i« these, also, who fashion the 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweshes of their order, and tbe 
kashhuU^ or shell caps, in which Iney are 
obliged to ask aims. 

Although in no wise bound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
oven to return to the world, and there to 
adoptr any occupation which may please then- 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one regards it as a sacred 
dutyto end his days in the dress of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they are so exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accompanies all their conduct, not 
only in the interior of the cloisters, bat oven 
in private life. One never meets them any- 
where but with head bent and the most 
respectful countenance. They never salute 
anyone, pailicularly the Maulawis, and the 
Bakhtashis, except by the exclamation, “ ) c 
HuT' Tbo words “ thanks to God,” 

frequently are used in their conversation ; and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, vihiuus, celestial spirits, super- 
natural objects, &c. 

They are seldom exposed to the trouble 
and^ vexations of ambition, because the most 
ancient darweahes are those who may aspire 
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to the grade of ahaikh. or superior of the 
convent The shail^s are named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisn *1- 
Masha’ipi (chief of shaikh*)- Those of the 
Maulawls have the distinctive title of Che* 
leby Efendi. All reside in the same cities 
which contain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, called by the name of Astineh 
signifying “the court.” They are subordi* 
nate to the Multi of the capital, who exer* 
cisos absolute jurisdiction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the Shaikh^ 1-Islam has the 
right of removing all the generals of the va- 
rious orders, even those of the QAdiris, the 
Maulawls, and of the Bakhtkahis, although 
the dignity be hereditary in their family, on 
account of their ell three being sprung from 
the blood of the same foxmders of their 
orders. The Mufti hat likewise the right to 
i confirm the shaikh* ^ho may be nominated 
by any of tho generals .)f the orders. 

(See Tht Df‘rvi3he$ or Oriental Spiritualitmt 
by John P. Brown ; Malcolm** Persia ; Lane’s 
Modem Egyptians : D’Ohst m*s Ottoman Em- 
pire; Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey; Herklott's 
Musalmans; Tazkiratu 7-Au/iya, by Shaikh 
Faridu 'd-Bin al-*Attir.) 

FAQK (/>). The life of a Faqir 

or an ascetic. 

FARA* (£/). The fimt-born of 

either camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the com- 
mencement of bis mission, but afterwards 
abolished. {Mishkdt^ book iv. c. 50.) 

FARA7? pi- of Far^ah, 

“ Inheritance."!.” A term used for the law of 
inheritance, or '//mu 1-Fara'iz. P'arizab means 
literally an ordinance of God, and this branch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta- 
bliflhed fully in the Qur’an, Surah iv. [ihhb* 

JRJTANCK.] 

P'ARAQ (j/). Lit Separation.” 

Far<zq-i-Aww(il i« a term used by Sufi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla- 
tion of God by a contemplation of his crea- 
tion ; and furuq-i-;^dni (the second separa- 
tion) is when the soul is constantly contem- 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Croator. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Su/i Terms.) 

FARAQLIT The Arabic 

rendering of the Greek vapdKXyjTO^, “Para- 
clete.” Muhammadan writers asseri that it 
is tbe original of the word translated Ahmad 
in the following verse in Uie Qur’in, S&rah 
Ixi. V. 6: — 

“And call to mind when Jesus, son of 
Mary, said:— ^‘O children of Israeli Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Taurdt revealed bofort me, ami giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shall come after 
whose name is Ahmad '* 

Al^ad is another derivative of the root to 
which Mnhammad belongs, signifying, like it, 
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FARSA.KH 


FASTING 


“ the Prmieied.*’ It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect copies of St. John xvi. 7, 
irapaKXijTCKi may have been rendered trcpt- 
kXuto?, which in some early Arabic tran8la> 
tion of the Gospel may have been translated 
Alamd. In the Majma'u U~Sthdr^ a work 
written three hundred years ajfo, the word 
fdruqlit is said to mean a diatinguisher be- 
tween truth and error The word also occurs 
several times in the well-known Shi‘ah work, 
the Hayntu U-Quiub {vide Merrick’s transla- 
tion, page 86). The author says, “It is well 
known that his (the Prophet’s) name in the 
Taurat is Muddmuad, in the gospels (Injil) 
Tdbtdbf and in the Psalms {Zabur) Farak^ 
leet.'' And again (p. 308), “ God said to 
Jesus, O Son of my handmaid . . . verily 
I will send the chosen of prophets, Ahmad, 
whom I have selected of all my creatures, 
even Farkaleet^ my friehd and servant.” 
[JK8UB.] 

FAKSAKU Persian Far- 

Bang. A land measure which occurs in Mu- 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 

FARWAH Au Arab of the 

Banu Juzam and Governor of ‘Amman, who 
is represented by tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Islam. Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman authorities crucified him. (Muirs 
Life of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 103.) 

FAR? That which is obli- 

gatory. A term used for those rules and or- 
dinances of religion which are said to have 
been established and enjoined by God Him- 
self, as distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called nunnah. 

FARZ KIFA’! (ji/). A 

command which is imperative {farz) upon 
all Muslima, but whi<'h if one person in eight 
or ten performs it, it is suflicient {kijui), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. 

They arc generally field to be fnc in num- 
ber : (1) To return a .salutation ; (-) To vi^it 
the sick and inquire after their welfare : (3) 
To follow a bier on foot to the grave ; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner; (d) Keplying 
to a sneeze, [snekzinc;.] 

They are also said to he .six or seven in 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following: (!') To give advice when 
asked for it ; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath ; (3) To assist a person in 
distress. ‘Abdu l-Haqq says this last injunc- 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of a 
Muslim or an infidel. {M?shkdt , book v. c. i. 
part 1.) 

FAR?U ’L-‘AIN (e*«» An 

injunction or ordinance the obligation of 
which extends to every Muslim, as prayer, 
fasting, &c. 

FASID A seditious or re- 

bellious person 


FASIQ a term used in 

Muhammadan law for a reprobate person 
who neglects decorum in his dress and beha- 
viour. The acceptance of such a person's evi- 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a Muslim citizen, although he may profess 
Islam. 

FASTING. Aiubic Saum (fy*); 
Persian Rozah Fasting was 

highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro- 
phet and observed by devout Muslim.s : — 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Hama 
zdn. This month’s fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur'an (Surah ii. 180) and is therefore com- 
pulsory. [RAMAZAN.] 

(2) The day \\.<ihurd\ The tenth day of 
the month Muharram. This is a volantarr 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by all 
Muslims, for Abu Qatadah relates that the 
Prophet said he hoped that the fast of 
‘Ashura* would cover the sins of the coming 
year. {Mhhkdt, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
[‘asuuha’.J 

(3) The six days following the ‘/rfu 'l-Fifr. 
Abu Aiyiib relates that the Prophet said, 
“ The person who fasts the month of Rama- 
zan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtain the rewards of 
a continued fast.” {Minhkdt, book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

(4) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week arc recommended as fast days, as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed- 
nesday. Abu Hurairah relates that the Pro- 
phet said. “ The actions of God's servants 
arc represented at the throne of (xod on 
Mondays and Thui’sdays.’' {Mishkat., book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
ob.'crvcd by strictly religious Muslims. 

(r>) The month of Sha‘ban. ‘Ayishah re- 
lates that the Prophet used .sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.” {Mishkdt, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It is sela.>m ob.served in the present day. 

The Kith, Uth, and loth of each 
month. These days are termed al~ayydmu V- 
biz. i.f. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad himself as fasts. {Mishkdt, book 
vii. ch. vii. j)t. 2) These are generally ob- 
served by devout Muslims. 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muham- 
mad said wa.s the fast observed by David, 
King of Israel. {^Mishkdt, book vii. ch. viL 
pt. 1.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words : — 

Every good act that a man does shall 
receive iiom ten to seven hundred rewards, 
but the reward.s of fasting are beyond bounds, 
for fasting is for God alone, and He will give 
its rew ards.'' 

He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God's sake.” 

** There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaks it, and the 
other in the next world when he meets his 
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Lord. Tho rery amoU of the moath of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of mnsk.” 

*♦ Fasting is a shield-” 

“ When any of you fast utter no bad words, 
nor raise your -voice in strife. If anyone 
abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying; let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” {^Mishkdt, book vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 

FATE. [PBKDIBTINATIOy.] 
al-FATH (c«*>'), “The victory" 

The title of the XLvmth Rurah of the Qur’an, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 

“ Verily We (God) have given thee an obvionc 
victory, that God may pardon thee thy for- 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer says “ Some of the com- 
mentators take this to mean sins committed 
by Muhammad before his call and sfter it. 
CHhers refer the word to the liaison with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar- 
riage with Zamab, the wife of his adopted eon 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-Bair.awi^ al-.Jalalan, 
al-Eamfilan, and Husain, give the last m- 
terpretatiou. They all ssy it refers to hia 
sins before and after hU call to the Apostle- 
ship. 

FATHER. In the Sunni law of 

inheritance, a father is a eharcT in the pro- 
perty of liis son or son’s son, taking cno-sixth, 
but if his son die unmarried and without 
issue, the father in the residnarj' and takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of or retalia- 

tion, if a lather take the life of his won, he is 
not to be nlain, for the Prophot has said, 

“ Retaliation roust not be executed upon the 
parent for liis offspring ” ; and Abu Uanifah 
adds, “because as the parent ie the efficient 
cause of hie child’s existence, it i.s not proper 
that the child should require or be the occasion 
of his father’s death ” ; whence it is that a son 
id forbidden to shoot his father, when in the 
army of the enemy,* or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidatioo for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the teRtimoiiy a 
father for or against his child is not admitted 
in a court of law. 

al-FATIHAH (a?U«). Lit. “ The 

Opening one.” The first chapter of the 
Qur’an, called also the Suratu 'l-JJamd^ or 
the “ Chapter of Praise ” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the Paternoster is recited 
by Homan Catholica It is repeated over sick 
persons as a means of healing and also 
recited as an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each raPah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Surah in the Qur’an, 
and to have called it the Qur’dnu '/-‘Aziw, or 
the “ exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sdb'‘u *l-Ma%aniy or the “ seven recitals, ” 
as it contains seven verses ; also Unmu 
QKpmtf the “ Mother of the Accord- ; 
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ing to a saying of the Prophet, the fitihaJk 
^aa revealed twice ; once at Makkah and 
once at al-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
of the Fatihah into Engiinh characters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in which the 
Qur'an is written : — 

“ Al'hamdu ti-'Udhi Bahbi 'i-^dla*nin, 
Ar-ruAmdni 'r-rahim. 

Mdliki yaumi *d-din. 
fydka na'budu, tra-iy/Ha nasta*in. 
ihdind ^S‘^\rdta 'i mustaqinu 
iiiirdta "llaiina tin*nmta ^aUtihim, 

(fJiatri 'alaihim^ wnld *f- 

zdllin. 

Which is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qur’an as follows : — 

“ praise he to God, Iiord of all the worlds t 
The Compassionate, the Merciful 1 
King on tho Day of ’udgmeutl 
Thee do we worship, and to Thee do we 
cry for help t 

Guide Thou us on the ri.-^ht path I 
The path of those to *Ahom Thou art 
gracious ! 

Not of those with whom Thou art an- 
gered, nor of those who go astray.” 

FATIMAH a da\ij:;hW 

of M-ahAmmud, by his first wife Khadijah. 
She married ‘.Ah the cousin of Muhammad, by 
w'hom she had three sons, al-Hasan, al-lluHain, 
and al-Muhsin ; ibo latter died in infancy. 
From the two former are descended the pos- 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids. 
Futimah died six tuoiiths after her father. 
She is spoken of by the I’rophct as one of the 
four perfect woiiion, and is called nl~Hatul^ or 
•' the Virgin,” by which is meant one who had 
renounced the World, also Fadtmtu ’x* 
2 uhrd\ or “ the beautiful Fat, iniah. ’ 

There arc three women of the name of 
Fiitiraah mentioned in the 'rraditions : (1) 
Ftttimah, tho daughter <d Muhammad ; (2; 
The mother of 'Ali , The daughter of 
Hamzab, the uncle of Muhammad. 

al-PATIMIYAH (i-aVAJl). “The 

Fatimidcs.” A dynasty of Khalifaha who 
reigned over Egypt and North Afri< a from 
A.l>. 908 to A.D. 1171. I hey obtained tho 
name from the preteusions of the founder of 
their dynasty Abu Muhammad ‘IJbaidu 
llab, who asserted that he wan a Saiyid, 
and descended from Fatimah. the daughter 
of tho Prophet and ’Ah. Um opponents dtv 
dared he was the grandson of a Jew of the 
Magian religion. 

There were in all fourteen l^h^^tfabs of 
this dynasty : — 

1. '• Ubaidu Hldhy the first Fatimide 
fah, was bom a.d. 8M2 Having mrurred the 
displeasure of ai-Muktaft, tho reigning Abas- 
side Khalifah, he was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstancos ho was raised in 
A.D. 910 from a dungeon in Segelmeaaa to 
sovereign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or “ the Director of the Faithiol” 
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[xahdl] He subdued the Amirs in the | 
north of Africa^ who had become independent I 
of the Abassides, and established his autho- | 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
Egypt. He founded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of AfricSf about a hundred miles south of j 
Tunis, and made it his capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu< 
^mmadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the titles of 
Khalifah and Amini ’l-Mu minin, Prince of 
the Faithful.” His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
invaded Egypt* but without any permanent 
success. 

(2) Al-Q&’ini succeeded his father in a.D. 
933. Daring his reign, an impostor, Abu 
Tazid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he was enabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was so successful 
in his military expeditions as to deprivo al- 

of all his dominions, and contine him to 
his capital, Mahadi, which bo was besieging 
when al-Qa'tm died. 

(3) Al-Man$ur succeeded his father in 
▲.D. 940, when the kinjbfdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By his v.alour 
and prudence he regained the greater part of 
the dominions of his grandfather *Ubaidu 
llah, defeated the usurper Abii Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power which enabled his 
son aBMu^izz to conquer Egypt, 

(4) Al-Mu*‘i 22 (A.i). 956) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide iQialifahfk Uo was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily ; but his most cele- 
brated conquest was that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in A.l>. 972. Two years after- 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Khalifah was omitted in ihe Friday prayers, 
and his own substituted in its ])lace ; from 
which time the great sebisru of the Fatimide 
and Abassido ^laliffths is more frequently 
dated than from the nssuniption of the title 
by ^Cbaidu ’Hah. The armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquei'ed the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

(6) Al-*Aziz (a.i>. 978). The dominions re- 
cently acquired by al-Mudzz were secured to 
the Fatimide Khalifahs by the wise govern- 
ment of his son, al-'Aziz, wdio took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) Al-Hakim was only eleven years of age 
when he succeeded his father in a.d. 996. 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By his order 
ihe Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.d. 1009). His persecutions 
of the Christians induct^ them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and ways one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
carried his folly so far as to seek to become 


the founder of a new religion* and to assert 
that he was the express image of God. He 
was assassinated in a.d 1021* and was 8uc> 
ceeded by his son. 

(I) Az-^dhir 1021) was not so cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Vizirs. In his reign the power of the 
Fatimide ^alifahs began to deoUne. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty ; secluded in the harem* they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared not disobey, m addi- 
tion to the evils of misgovemment, Egypt 
was afflicted in the reign of aj^-^ihir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mu$t(xn 9 ir (a.d. 1087) was only nine 
years old when he succeeded his father. The 
Turks invaded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok* a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They advanced to the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al-Mxuta^ti (a.d. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustansir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vizir Aizal, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole of 
al-Musta^ii’s reign. The invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Af:^al a favourable* opportumty for the reco- 
very of Jerusalem. Refusing to assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and d 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalom was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Cru.saders. 
Anxious to recover his loss, he led an im- 
mense nriny in the same year against Jeru- 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Cru- 
saders near Ascalon. 

(10) Al-Amir (a.d. 1101). 

(II) Al-Hajiz ( a . d . 1129). 

(12) Ai~Zdfir Ia,v. 1149). 

(1’6) Kl-Faiz (a.d. 1164). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. 

(14) Al-'Azid (a.d. 1160) was ihe last 
l^alifah of the Fatimide dynasty At the 
commencement of hia reign Egypt was 
divided into two factions, the respective 
chiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis- 
puted for the dignity of Vizir. Shawir im- 
plored the assistance of Nuru’d-din, who sent 
an army into Egypt under the command of 
Shirk uh, by means of which his rival was 
crushed. But becoming jealous of Nuru ’d- 
din's power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirk uh from the 
country. Nuru ’d din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, the 
celebrated ^lahu ’d-din (Saladin). Shirkflh 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded 
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ahostly Aftenrardt a nm faTonrable oppor- 
tunity for tha reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after dririxig SblrkOb out of the country, 
meditated the design of reducing it to hia own 
authority. Shiwir, alarmed at the success 
of Amauri, entreated the assistance of Ndru 
*d-dm, who sent Shirk&h for the third time at 
the head of a nnmerous army. He repulaed 
the Christiana, and afterwards put the trea- 
cherous Vi«ir lo death. Shirkuh succeeded 
to his digniij^, but dying shortly af^r, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Vizir. As Nuru ’d- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama- 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abaaside Khalifah. 
and for depriTing the Fatimides of the Khali- 
late. who was then on a sick-bed, 

died a few days afterwards. [uauraM.] 

FATQ Lit “ Openirg.'* A 

term used by $iifi mystics to expain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment in creation. (‘Abdu V-Kazzaq's Zh’ct. 
of Sufi Terms.) 

FATRAH (M). Lit “ Languor,” 

or “ Intermission.^ (1) The interval between 
the supposed revelation of the xcvitb Surah 
of the Qur’an and the Luunh and xcuird 
Surahs. It is during this ^ri< d that the 
powers of Inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was t^en that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himself from Mount 9irk'- 1'he accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
viz. from seven months to seven years. 

(2) The term is also used for the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
( Ghiydsu 'tLu(fhah in toco.) 

(3) A term used by Sufi mystics for a de- 
clension in spiritual life. (*Abdu V-Razzaq’s 
Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

al-FATTAH “Th« Opener ” 

of that which is difficult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, SuiaL 
xxiiv., “For He is the opener who knows.” 

FATWA (w5r^)- A religious or 

judicial sentence pronounced by the Kh alifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qazi. It is generally 
written. The following is a J'atwd delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Uanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question as to 
whether India is a JJdru ' I- Islam. Fatwas are 
generally written in a similar form to this 
but in Arabic ; — 

All praises are due to the Almighty, who 
is Lord of all the creation! 

(i Almighty, increase my knowledge I 

As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islam prevail in it, it 
is the Daru ’1-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 
High! 

This is the Fatwd paased by one who 

hopes for the secret favour of the Ai* 
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mighty, who praisee Ood, and praya for 
blessi^ and peace on his Prophet 

(Signed) Jxmal um «Amh 7 ’l-lab 
Sbaika -Umasu VI^Amafi, the 

S 'esent Mufti of Makkah (the 
ODoored). 

May God favour him and his father.” 

FAUJDAR An officer of 

the Mogbnl Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A orimixial judge. 
Faujdari is a term now need in British courts 
for a criminal suit as opposed to cfiiedai, or 
civil 

FAUTU X-HAJJ The 

end of the Pilgrimsge. [piloeimaob.] 

FA?L (JA*). Lit. “That which 

remains oter and ab ^ve; redundant.” A 
word used in the Qur’&n for God’s grace eA 
kindness Surah ii. 244 : God is Lord of 
grace to men, but most me . give no thanks.” 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to be better expressed 
by fagz-i-aqdas. 

FA?0rLl Lit. “That 

which is in excess. A term used in Muham- 
madan law for anything onaathoriBod, s.o. 
bai*-i-fafulit is an nnauthorised sale. jVtikdi- 
ifafult is an unauthorised marriage, when 
the contracts are made by an unauthorised 
agent. 

FEAST DAYS. Arabic ‘ui (A«a) ; 

dual ^iddn ; plural (tydd The two great 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the */cfu 
U-FitTf and the *Jdu H-At^hd. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated as days of re- 
joicing are, the Shab-i-Bardt, of the fifteenth 
day of Sba'ban ; the Nau-Roz^ or New Tear’s 
day; the A^ir-i-Chahdr Shamba^ or the 
last Wednesday of the month of $afar; the 
Laylatu 'r-Raghdiby or the first Fridsy in 
the month of the month Rajab ; the Mauludf 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An account of these feasts is given under 
their respective titles. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE, which 

existed amongst the ancient Arabians, was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur'an : — 
Siirah xvi. 60 ; “ For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on bis (ace, and be is 
sad. He bidotb himself from the people be- 
cause of the had news : shall he keep it with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust ? Are not 
their judgments wrong.” 

Surah xvii. 33: “ Kill not your children for 
fear of want : for them and for yon will We 
(God; provide.” 

Surah Ixzxi. 8 : *< . . . And when the dam- 
sel that had been buried alive shall be asked 
(at the Day of J udgment) fur what crime she 
was put to death.” 

: FIDYAH (^<>^). A Quuom. Fmm 

j Jidf, “ to laaoom,” “ to osebanK#.* As ospis. 
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tion for sin, or for datiet unperformed. The 
word oocort three times in the Qiir*&D : — 

Silreh ii. 180: ‘^For those who are able to 
keep it (the fast) and yet break it » there shall 
be as an expiation the maintenance of a poor 
man.*’ 

SCirab ii. 192: “Perform the pilgrimage 
and the visitation of the holy places. . . . But 
whoever among yon is sick, or hath an ail- 
ment of the head, must expiate by fasting, or 
alma, or a sacrifice.** 

Surah Ivii. 14 : “On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall he taken from 
you (i.e. the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe ; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in the Qar*aD for the 
same idea is kaffdrah, [KAFranAH, bxpia- 
noH.] 

PIG. Arabic at-Tln The 

title of the xcvth Surah of the Qur*an, so 
called because Muhammad makes the Al- 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
AJ<Baiz&wi says God swears by fige because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
because they can be eaten at once, having no 
■tones, they are easy of digestion, and help 
to carry off the phlegm, and gravel in the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of the liver, and also cure piles and gout. 
(Tqfstru U-Baizdwif in loco\ 

FIJAB Lit, “ That which 

is unlawful.** A term given to a series of sacri- 
legious wars carried on between the Quraish, 
ai^ the Banu Hawazin, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about a.d. 580-590. (Muir, 
vol. ii. 3.) 

al-FIL The title of the 

CTtb Surah of the Qur’an, as it gives an 
account of the A^hdbu'l-Fily or “People of 
the Elephant.** [elephant.] 

PINES. Arabic Diyah A 

term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
sum exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration for the claim of qif!d?y or 
retaliation, not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful murder.) A full and 
complete fine is that levied upon a person ior 
manslaughter, which consists of either one 
hundred female camels or ten thousand dir- 
hams (silver), or one thousand dinars (gold). 

The fine for slaying a woman is half that 
for slaying a man, “ because the rank of a 
woman is lower than that of a man, so also 
her faculties and uses ! ” I’he fine for slay- 
ing a gimmi (be be a Jew, Christian, or ido- 
later) is the same as for slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also levied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beard, or the hair of the scalp, or the whiskers, 
or both eyebrows, so that they never grow 
again, “ because the beauty of the countenance 
is thereby effaced.** 

A complete fine is due for any fellow parts, 
as for two eyes, two lips, Ac., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of the complete 


fine is due, and as every finger hEs three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must be paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. from the crown of 
the head to the chin, are specially treated, 
and are termed shijdj. Of skiidj\ or ^ face 
wounds,” there are ten : (1) hdrifah^ or such 
as draw no blood — a mere scratch ; (2) ddmi- 
yah^ a scratch which draws blood, without 
causing it to flow ; (3) damtyahy a scratch 
which causes blood to flow ; (4) hazi^ah^ a cut 
through the skin ; (h) mufaldhimah^ a cut 
to the flesh ; (6) sirtmdq^ a wound reaching 
into the pericranium ; (7) mitzihah^ a wound 
which lays bare the bone ; (8^ hdshimah^ a 
fracture of the skull ; (9) mundkilah^ a frac- 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
the skull ; (10) dmmak^ a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmah wound, a third of the com- 
plete fine is due. Fifteen camels are due for 
a mundkt/ah, ten for a hdshimah, five for a 
muzi/iah, and so on. 

All other wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according to the 
above scale, but are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on the subject se® 
“ Babu ’1-Diyah ” in the Durru U-Mu^tdr, or 
the Hiddyahy or the Fatdwd 'Alamgirxy or the 
Raddu H-Muhidr, 

FIQH (Ai*). The dogmatic theo- 
logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law, whether civil or religious. The books moat 
read by the Sunnis are the Hiddyahy written 
by a learned man named *Ali ibn Abi Bakr, 
A.H. 593, part of which has been translated 
by the late Colonel Charles Hamilton ; the 
/^rru 'l-Mukhtdry by ‘Ala’u 'd-din, a . h . 1088 ; 
the Sharku H^i^dyoA, by ^Ubaidu ’llah ibn 
Ma8‘ud, A-H. 745; the Raddu *l-Muhtdr, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn ‘Abidi ’d-din, 
and the Fatdwa *^Alamyiri Amongst the 
Imamiyah School, or Shi' aha, the principal 
works are Kitdbu *sh~Shardi% by Abu *1- 
Hasan ‘Ali ( a . h . 326); the Muqni* f i U-Fiqhy 
by Abu Ja‘far ( a . h . 360); the Shard^i'u *1- 
Isldniy by Shaikh Najmu 'd-din ( a . h . ^ 79 ); 
and the Jdmi*u U’*Abbdsiy by Baha*u *d-dLn 
(A.H. 1031). 

FIEASAH (i-y), or fardmh. A 

^ufi term for the enlightenment of the heart. 
A penetration into the secrets of the un- 
known. *Ilmu H-Jirdsahy “ The science of 
physiognomy.’* 

FIEASH (^V). Lit “A couch.” 

Id Muhammadan law “ a wife.” 

FIE*AUN (tjyV). [phaeoah.] 
FIEDAUS The highest 

stage of celestial bliss. [pAmAJ>uiB.] 
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FIEE. Arabic nur (jV»). (1) The 

term an-nor, “the fire,''ie ffonerelly need hi 
the Qur’an and the Traditioiw for “hell” 
(2) In the Qur’an (Surah xxxrii. 29) the 
power of God is declared an being able to 
“give fire out of a green tree,” On which 
al'Baizuwi save “the usual way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of wood toge- 
ther, one of which is nuirkh and tho other 
a/ar, and they produce fire although both 
the sticks are green. (3) The burning to 
death of human beings is condemned by 
Muhammad, who said “ Let no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but (Jod,” 

FIRST-BORN. Although the 

Arabian legislator followed tho Mosaic law 
in HO many of his legal enactment-^, ho 
has carefully avoided any legielation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although fomed 
such a marked feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which the firNt-bom of man and beast were 
devoted to God, and were redeeiried w'ith a 
price. In tho Muslim law of inborit.ince, ail 
the sons share etiually, wnilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father’s inheritance. (Deut. xxi. 17.) 

In cases of chief ship, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherits, but it rests en- 
tirely upon his fitness for the position. Very 
often the eldest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
aUo the case amongst the Jews when Solo- 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings i. 30 ; ii, 22.) 

The curious fac* that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from his having had no son 
to survive him. 

FISH. Arabic sanwiA* (uik^). (1) 

Fish which, dying of themselves, float upon 
the surface of the water, are abominated, 
according to Abvi Hanifah. AKh-Shati‘i, 
and Malik say they are indifferent. Abu 
Hanifah teaches that fish which arc killed 
by accident are lawful, hut such us die 
of themselve.s without any accident arc un- 
law'ful. There are, however, different opinions 
regarding those which die of e.\trcme heat or 
cold. 

(2i) In tho law of sale, it is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not yet caught, nor is it 
Uwful to sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and afterwards thrown into a 
largo tank, 

(3) Whilst the destruction of all animals, 
except nifxious ones, is forbidden during the 
pilgrimage, fishing in the sea is permitted by 
tho Qu’ran, Surah v. 97 ; “ Lawful for you is 
the game of tho sea.” 

FITAN pi. of fitnak. Sedi- 

tions , strifes ; conimotiunH. 

A term specially u.^^ed for those wars and 
commotions whi<-h shall precede the Re.sur- 
rcction. A chapter is devnted to the subject 
in all the books of traditions. (See Sft/iihu 7- 
Bukhori^ p. 1046 ; ikihihu AIux/uh^ p. 383.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, ** There 
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will be Khalifahi after me that will not go 
the straight road in which 1 have gone, nor 
will follow my example, but in tboeo times 
there will he the hearts of devils in the bodies 
of men,” Huzsifah then said to him, “0 
Prophet, what shall I do if I live to see 
those days ? ” And the Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who has the rule over you, even though 
he‘ flog your back and take your money.” 

$afivah, in a tradition f recorded in at-Tir- 
mizi and Abu Da’ud), saia that Muhammad 
said that the succes.sion would last for thirty 
years, and that the “ four rightly directed 
Kbahfaha ” reigned exactly that time: Abfl 
I^kr, two years; ‘Umar, ten; ^UsmtOf 
twelve; and ‘Al», six. 

A mover or leader of sedition is called a 
ha^hi or rebel. [rkbelliuk.J 

FIJRAH (S>*). Lit, “Nature.** 

Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
before thrt timr- of MubomtnaJ, which have 
not been forbidden bv him. 

‘Ayishah relates that tho Prophet paid : 
“There are ton qualities of tho prophets — 
clipping the mu.stachios, so that they do not 
enter the mouth, not cutting or shaving the 
beard, cleansing the teeth (i>. iniftwah)^ 
clean.sing the nostrils with water at the 
usual ailutiojis. cutting tho nails, cleaning 
the finger joint.s, pulling out the hairs under 
tho arm-pits, shaving tho hair of the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at tho time 
of ablution.” (See k^hthu Muslim.) 

Tho nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that tho devil resides 
in the nose during tho night. (See Mishkat.) 

Tbero is a chapter in tin' .-tir.vfa of tho 
Parseoa, containing • injunctions as to tho 
paring of the nails of the hands and foot. 

FIVE FOUNDATIONS OP 

ISIiAM. (1) i>hahn(liih, or bearing witness 
that thoro i.s no (h'lty but (hnl ; (2) or 

the observance of tho five stated pi'riods of 
prayer ; (3) /idnt. giving the legal alms once 
a year ; (4) S/ww, fa.sting during the whole of 
the month of IlainaAun; (6) //o//, th<. pil- 
grimage io MaUkah on<‘e’ in a life-lime. 
Thoy are also called the five found.itions of 
practicr, ns distingmished from tho six foun- 
tlations oi fnith. [islam, imam.] 

FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 

KNOWLEDGE, which are with Ood alone, are 
said to he found in tho last verse of the Surah 
Lutimaii ( x.wisl, 34) of the Qur’an ; “(hu)! 
with Him is ( I ) tin* Knowledge of the flour ; 
(*J) and He sruideth down rain ; (3) and Ho 
knoweth what is in the womlm : (4) hut no 
soul knoweth whnt shall be on the morrow ; 
(r») nelth(*r knoweth any ^oul in what hind he 
.'ihall riic. Verily Ood is knowing and is in- 
formed of all.” 

FIVE SENSES. The. Arabic a/- 

hawnfDul 'l-kfi'inisah (i— 

According to Muhammadan writers, there are 
live external {tuli,trt) senfos, and five internal 
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tMiMt. The former being ihoee fire 
XAonltiee known amongst European writers as 
seeing bearing (fomt*aA), smelling 

Uhamntah)^ taste (ia'iqaM)t touch (/amHaA). 
The latter : common sense (ftits-i-mu$htarak)t 
the ixnaginatiTe faculty {quwat-ui^aydl)^ the 
thinking faculty (^tiioaM-muXa^am/aA), the in> 
stinctire faculty (^quwat-i-w^imak)^ the re* 
tentiye faculty (quwat-i-hdfyah). 

POOD. Arabic Ha* dm pi. 

at^iinah. The injunctions contained in the 
Qar^ka (Surah ii 167) respecting food are as 
follows : ** O ye who ^lieye I eat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 

S 'ye God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 

Illy that which diethof itself, and blood, and 
■wine's flesh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But he who shall 
partake of them by constraint, without desire, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall be upon him. 
Verily God is forgiving and merciful." 
Sflrah .V. 92. : ** 0 Believers I wine (l^amr) and 
games of chance^ and statues, and divining- 
arrows are only an abomination of Satan’s 
work I Avoid them that yo may prosper." 

The other injunctions concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

No animal, except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food unless it be slai^ghtered according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across the throat and cutting the wind* 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, re* 
pea ting at the same time the words ^ Bi*smi 
Ulahi, AUdhu akbar” i.e. ** In the name of 
God, God is great." A cUan animal, so slaugh* 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, Christiana, or 
Muhammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater, or an apostate from Islam, 
is not lawful. 

or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. Jkhtiydri, or of choice, and 
Ixtirdrif or of necessity. The former being 
the slaughtering of animals in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words Bi'smi Hdhi^ Aifdhu 
akhar must be said at the time of the dis- 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
•hot from the gun. 

According to the Hiddyah. ull quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with tbeir teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un- 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them. Hyenas, foxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, carrion 
crows, ravens, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
mules, wasps, and in general all insects, are 
forbidden. But there is some doubt as to the 
lawfulness of horses’ flesh. Fishes dying of 
themselves are also forbidden. 

The prohibition of wine in the Qur’an under 
the word khamr is held to exclude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendency, such as 
opium, chars, bhang and tobacco. 

A Muslim can have no religious scruples 
to eat with a Christian, as long as the food 


eaten is of a lawful kind. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khkn Bahidur, G.S.L, has written a treatise 
proving that Muhammadans can eat with the 
Ahl-i-Kitdb^ namely, Jews or Christians, The 
Muhammadans of India, whilst they will eat 
food cooked by idolatrous Hindus, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Euro* 
pean Christians; and they often refuse to 
allow Christians to draw water from jfche 
public wells, although Hindds are permitted 
to do so. Such objectiens arise solely from 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Alghanistan 
and Persia, no such objections exist; and no 
doubt much evil has been caused by Govern- 
ment allowing Hindu.stani Muslims to create 
a religious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conquerors, [katino.] 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The. Men* 

tioned in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 33 : “ And we 
(God) said, ‘ O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and eat therefrom amply as you 
wish ; but do not draw near this tree ’ (sAq/a- 
ra/i)." 

Concerning this tree, the Commentaton 
have various opinions. Husain says some 
say it wa.s a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (Atn^aA) 
from a wheat stalk, [adam, fall.] 

FORGIVENESS, [pabdon, ‘afxt.] 
FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Enjoined in the Qur’an in the following 
words (Surah xlii. 38) ; “ Let the recompenee 
of evil be only a like ovil — but he who for* 
givoth and maketh peace, shall find hit 
reward for it from God ; verily He loveth not 
those who act unjustly. And there shall be 
no way open (i.e. no blame) against those 
who, after being wronged, avenge themselves. 
.... Whoso boareth wrongs and forgiveth-** 
this is a boundon duty." 

FORNICATION. Arabic 

The word zind' includes both fornication with 
an unmarried person, and adultery with a 
married person, [adultjekt.] 

The sin of fornication must be established, 
as in the case of adultery, either by proofs or 
by confession. 

To establish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa- 
tion agttin.st a womiiu of chastii reputation 
and fail to cHtablish it, he must be punished 
with eighty stripes, [qazf.] 

When a person for conscience sake con- 
fesses the sin of fornication, the confession 
mu.st be repeated four times at four different 
appearances before a qa 2 i,and the person con- 
fessing must be very exact and particular as 
to the circumstances, so that there can be no 
mistake. A self-accused person iimy also 
retract the confession at any period before, or 
during, the intiiction of the punishment, and 
the retractation must be accepted. 

The punishment for fomicmtlon is one hun- 
dred stripes (or fifty for a slave). The 
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Moni^ging to bo inAieted upon a iuaii itand- 
ing and upon a woman sitting; and the 
woman is not to be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, 
which has no knots upon it, and the stripes 
should be given not uH upon the same part 
of the body, [dirr^.] 

In some countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication, 
especially if the sin is oft^ repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the folV, sting 
▼erse in the Qui-’an, Surah : — 

“ The wbore and the whoremonger — scourge 
each of them with an hundred stripes ; and 
let not compassion keep y '^u from carrying out 
the sentence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day : And let some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

“ The whoremonger shall not man*y other 
than a whore or an idolatress ; and the whore 
•hall not maiTy other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater. Such alliance* are forbiddi^n 
to' the faithful. 

They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
founcort stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these are perverse 
persons — 

“ Save those wjjo afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful ! ” 

The Muhammadan law differs from Jewish 
law with regard to fornication ; t>ee Exodus 
xxii. 16, 17 : — ** If a man entice a maid that 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall 
surely endow her to be his wife. If her father 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall 
pay money according to the dowry of virgins.” 
beut. xxii. 26->29: — “ If a damsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband, and a man 
find her in the city and lie with her, then ye 
shall bring them out unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them with stones that they 
die: the damsel because she cried not, being 
in the city, and the man because be hath 
humbled his neighbour's wife ; so shall thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
man force her and lie with her, then the man 
only that lay with her shall die. But unto 
the damsel shall thou do nothing : there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death. ... If a 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is 
not betrothed, and lay hold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with her shall give unto the dam> 
aera father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
•hall be his wife; because he hath humbled 
her, he may not put her away all hie 
days,” 

FORTUNE - TELLING. Arabic 
hdkdnah (^^). Mu*awijiib ibn 
^•kam relates that be asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and he replied, ^ Since you 
have embraced IsUm, you muat not consult i 
them.” [maoxc.] I 
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FOSTERAGE. • Arabic myrt'o 
rizd^ah (^Uj). According to Abu 
^•nffab, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months ; but the two disciples, Yiisuf and Mu- 
hammad, hold it to be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintains that it is three years. Fos- 
terage with respect to the prohibitions 
atiaclied to it is of two kinds ; first, where 
a w'omau takes a strange child to nurse, by 
which all future matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or her 
relations within .the probibitod degrees, is 
rendered illegal ; secondly, where a woman 
nurses two children, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits any future 
matrimonial connection between them. For 
furtner pariiculars on this subject, aee Ha- 
milton’s Hiddyah, vol. i. page 187. 

FOUNDLING. Arabic laqit (M). 

L*t. “ That which is picked up.” The per- 
son who finds the child is called the mu/- 
taqit. The taking up of a foundling is said 
to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
tbo findei sees that the child’s life is in peril, 
il is sn incumbent religious duty. (i/itrayaA, 
vol. ii. p. 252.) 

The maintenance of a foundling is defrayed 
from the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to demand anything for his trouble and 
expense, but after the finding of the child 
has been reported to the magistrate, the child 
is legally placed under the care of the mW- 
taqit, and supported by the state. A found- 
ling is declared to be free, and not a slave, 
and unless he be found on the land or pro- 
perty of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
a Muslim. But if the child be found on the 
property of a Jew or Christian, he will be de- 
clared a Jew or Christian as the case roajjr 
be. The mkiltaqit cannot contract the found- 
ling in marriage without the sanction of the 
magistrate, but be may send him to school 
and in every respect sec to bis education and 
training without consulting the magietrate. 

FRIDAY. Arabic Juni*ah (Asa#.). 
“ The Day of Assembly.” The Mnljiammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assemble in the Jami* 
^Maiiidy or chief mosque, and recite two 
rik^ahs of prayers and listen to the oration, 
or kbutbah at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in the Troditions to have 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine!' command. He says, “ Friday was or- 
dered as a divine day of worship both for the 
Jew and Christian, Imt they liave acted con- 
trary to the command The Jew fixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday.” 
According to the same traditions, Friday is 
the best day on which the sun rieet, 
the day on which Adam was taken into 
Paradise and turned out of it, the di^ on 
which he repented and on which he die<L It 
will also be the Day of Reiurrcction," 

There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains all the good be aaks of the Almighty. 
Mubsmmad prayed that God may put a atal 
on the heart of every Muklim who through 
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n«gligenoe omiti prayer for thrao anooaaf 
Fridavi. Mal^ammad laid : — 

** WhooTer bathei on Friday and comes to 
prayers in the beginning and comes on foot 
and seta near the Imam and listens to the 
khtttbah. and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, erery step betook will get the rewards 
of a whole yearns worshipping and rewards of 
one year’s fast and one year’s prayings at 
night." 

** There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, one of them who comes 
to the masjid talking triflingry, and this is 
what he gets instead of rewards ; and there is 
a man who is present for making supplies' 
tions, and he asks God> and if He wills He 
giTes him, if not, refuses ; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and is 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Friday covers his sins till the next, and 
three days longer ; for Ood says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ten in return.” 
(A/isMdtf book iv. c. xiiii.) [KUuTBiii.] 

FRIENDSHIP with Jews and 

Christians is condemned in the Qur’an, Surah 
V. 56 : 0 ye who believe ! take not the Jews 

and Christians for your friends (or patrons) ; 
they are the friends of each other*, but 
whoso amongst you takes them for friends, 
verily he is of them, and, verily, God guides 
not an uujuat people.” 

FRUITS OF THE EARTH are 

described in the Qur’an as evidences of God’s 
love and care for his creatures. 

Surah vi. 142 : — 

** He it is who produceth gardens of the 
vino trellised and untrellised, and the palm 
trees, and the com of various food, and olives, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike. Eat of 
their fruit when they bear fruit, and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingathering: 
and be not prodigal, for Ood loveth not the 
prodigal.” 

Shrah xiii. 8 : — 

** And He it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers : and of every fruit He hath placed 
on it two kinds: He oauseth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in this are signs 
for these who redect 

** And on the earth hard by each other are 
ita various portions: gardens of grapes and 
com, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Thongh watered by the same water, yet 
some make we more excellent as food than 
other: Verily in all this are signs for those 
who understand.” 

FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 

either male or female, is called dbig (Okl)' 
*1110 capture of a fugitive slave is a laudable 


aet, and the captor ie entitled to a reward of 
forty dirhams. (2) A fugitive on account of 
reli^on is called mukajir Special 

blessings are promised to those who flee their 
country on account of their being Muslima 

Surah iv. 101; “Whosoever flees in the 
way of God shall find in the earth a spacious 
refuge." 

Siirah xxii. 57 : “ Those who flee in God’s 
way and then are slain or die, God will pro- 
vide them with a godly provision." [sLAVBi, 
MUHAJIB.] 

FULS (u-^). An idol (or an idol 

temple), belonging to the Bani & tribe 

dividea between the profession of idolatry 
and Christianity. Destroyed by *Ali by order 
of Muhammad, a.h. 630. (Muir, voL iv. p. 
177.) 

FUNERAL. Arabic jandzah 

[bdrial.J 

FURAT The river 

Euphrates, said to be one of the rivers of 
Eden, [eden.] 

aL'FURQAN (1) The title 

of the xxvth Surah of the Qur’^. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur'an (Surah ii. 161 ; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 
Taurkt revealed to Moses (Surah li. 50 ; xxi. 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 
of Badr (Surah viii. 42). (5) A term used by 
$ufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani* 
mous in interpretating the word furqdn to 
mean that which distinguishes between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. Tho Jews use 
the word perek^ or pirka^ from the same root, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 

FU9§ILAT (cO.*). Lit, “ Were 

made plain.” A title of the XList Surah of 
the Qur'an, from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Surah is also known as 
the Hdmvn aa-Sajdah^ to distingush it from the 
Sfirab xxxnnd; which is also called as* 
or ** Adoration.” 

FUTURE LIFE. The immortalitj 

of the soul and the reality of a future life are 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhdhimad, and very numerous are the 
references to it in the Qur’an. The whole 
system of Islam is based upon the bolief in 
the future existence of the soul of man. A 
description of the special character of this 
future life will be found in the article on 
FARXDISE. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Ddru U-Akhiratf Ddru H-Baqa' 
Ddru U-Uqbd. 
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GABR(;^). [MAJU8.1 

GABRIEL. Arabic JihriVU 
Qur’ar Jit>ril ( 

The angelic being who is s ipposeti to have 
been the me<iiuEn of tho rovelation of the 
Qur’an to Muhammad. He is mentioned 
only twice in the Qoi’an hy name. Suratu 
Baqarah ii. 91 ; “ Whoso is the enemy of j 
Gabriel — for ho hath bv God’s leave caused 1 
to descend on thy heart the confirmation of | 
rerious revelations,” die. And attain in 
uraiu ’t-Tahrim, Ixvi. 4 : HJod is hi? Pro- | 
tector. and Gabriel.” He is, however sup- 
posed to be spoken of in .Surahs ii. HI, 254 ; 

▼. 109 ; xvi. 104, ae “ the Holy Spirit,’* 
H-Qudti^ ; in Surah xxvi. 1911, as *'tbe Faith- 
ful Spirit,” fir Riiku U-Atnin ; and in Uii. 5, as 
“on© terrible in power,” Shadidu '/-Quicd 

The account of Oabriers first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as follows by Abu 
’1-Fida’: “ Muhammad was woui to retire *o 
Mount Hira for a month evol-y year. When 
the year of his mission came, he went to 
Mount Hira in the month of Ramazan for the 
purpose of sojourning there, having his 
family with him ; and there he abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleased 
to bless him. Gabriel came to him, and said 
to him, ‘ Recite ! ’ And he replied, ‘ What 
shall I recite ? ’ And he said, ‘ Recite thou, 
in the name of thy Lord who created. Created 
man from clots of hloodL Recite thou 1 For 
the Lord ia most Beneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen. Hath taught 
man that which ho knoweth not.’ After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the muiintain, and heard a voice from heaven 
which said, ‘ Thou art the Messenger of God 
and I am Gabriel He continued standing in 
his place to contemplate Gabriel until he 
withdrew." [quram.j 

Sir William Mutr says ; “ It is clear that at 
a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet coniounded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
such misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which overshadowed her. But it was 
Gabihol who visited Mary to announce the 
coneepljon of the Saviour The Holy (Jhost 
wuK therefore another name for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
Mahomet Heoms to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third person 
in the Trinity 1 ” 

With reference to the verse quoted above, 
from the Siiratu 1-Baqarah, Sale says the 
Commentators say that the Jews asked what 
angel it was that brought the Qur’an to Mu- 
hammad, and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, '^Ihoy replied that he waa their 
enemy, and the messenger of wrath and judg- 
ment ^ but that if it had been Miehael they 


would have believed on him, because that 
i^ngel was theii friend, and the messenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that the 
only diNtinct asseitiou of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revelation, occurs in i 
Madaniyah Suiah. 

Gabriel culled in Muslim books ar- RAhn^l- 
A*?am, “ Tbo Supreme Spirit ” ; ar-Hithu 
Lim/m, “ The Honoured Spirit ” ; Rkku 
The Spirit of casting into”; Jimitu 'f-QiMnis, 
“ The Holy Spirit ” ; and H-AnuHt 

“ The Fait^ul Spirit. 

GAMBLING (Arabic maigir, 
; (jimdr ^UJ) ig forb’dden in the 

Qur’an, 

Surah ii. 216; “ They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine, and games of chance. Say both 
is a great sm, and advantage also, to men, 
I but their sin is greater than their advan- 
tage.” 

Surah v. 93 : “ Only would Satan sow 
hatred and strife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
the remembrance of God, and from pravar: 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them r ” 

The evidence of a gambler is not admis- 
sible iu a Mul;iammadaD court of law. because 
gaming is a great crime. {Uidi^ak u. 
p. 6«S.) 

GARDEN. Arabic jannah ; 
Heb. p, pi. Iu the Qur’an the 

residence of our 6rst parents * is called 
Al-jannah^ “the garden,” and not Janmtu 
or the “Garden of Eden,” Jannatu 
Lldn being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Ai-janndt, “ the gsrdens,” is a term frequantlj 
used in the Qur’An for the state of heavenly 
joy ; and the stages of paradise, which are 
eight, are known as — (1) The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (8) The 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The gardftn of 
Eden, ( 5 ) The garden of refuge, (6^ The 
garden of delight, (7) The garden of HiliTdn, 
(b) The garden of Farsdise. [PSESUBII.J 

GENII. Arabic jinn and 

jnnn Muhamomd wa« a sincere 

believer m the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has left a record of hJs belief in the 
Lxxiind chapter of his Qur'an, entitled the 
Suratu 'I Jtnn. It opens thus 

“ Sat : It hath been revealed to me that a 
company of JINN listened and said,*— VerUj, 
we have heard a marveUous disooune 
(Qur’an) ; 

“It guideth to the truth; wherefore we 
bohaveii in it, and we will not henceforth Joia 
any hetng with our Lord ; 

“ And He,— may the majesty of ow Lord 
he exalted I — hath tskken no spoaae aotlhNr 
bath he any offspring. 
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But the fooliih aaong m hatli tpokon of 
Ood that which is nojust : 

** And we Torily thon^ht that no one 
amongst men or jinn would have uttered a 
lie against God. 

** There are indeed people among men, who 
hare sought for refuge unto people among 
jinn : but they only increased their folly : 

**And they thought as ye think, that God 
wonld not raise any from the dead. 

“And the Heavens did we essay, but 
found them filled with a mighty garrison, and 
with fldming darts ; 

“ And we sat on some of the seats to listen, 
but whoever listeneth flndeth an ambush 
ready for him of flaming darts.'* 

The following exhaustive accoimt of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late Mr. Lane (the 
learned author of the Modem Egyptians and 
of Notes on the Arabian Nights)^ but slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre- 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of flye orders, namely, 
J&nn (who are the least powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitans (or devils), ‘Ifrits, and Marids. The 
last, it is added, are the most powerful ; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as certain 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jann are generally used indiscrimi- 
nately as names of the whole species, whether 
>good or bad, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shaitan is com- 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
*J/rit is a powerful evil genius ; a Marids an 
evil genius of the most powerful class. The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, evil ones) are 
called by the Persians Deves^ the most 
powerful evil Jinn. Naraks (which signifles 
“ males,** though they are said to be males 
and females) ; the good Jinn , though 

this teim is commonly ^plied to females. 
Is a tradition from the iS-ophet, it is said, 

“ The Jann were created of a smokeless Are/’ 
The word which signifies “ a smokeless fire * 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
“the flame of fire” JLl-Jauhati (in the j^iAdA) 
renders it rightly ; and says that of this fire 
was the Shait&n or Iblis created. Al~Jann 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Qur’an (Sfirah xv. 
27) : “ And the Jinn [the father of the Jinn, 
i.e, Iblis] we bad created before [t.e. before 
the creation of Adam] of the fire of the 
Samtim [t.e. of the fire without smoke].*' 
Jann also signifles “ a serpent,” as in other 
passages of >he Quriin, and is used in the 
aame book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally believed to be used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several Appa- 
rently oonti^ctory traditions from the 
pbet, which are reconciled by what has been 
above stated ; in one it is said that Iblis was 
the fa^er of all the Jinn and Shaitin ; Jinn 
being here synonymous with Jinn ; in another, 
that Jinn was the father of all the Jbm, here 
Jinn being need as a name for Ib/is. 


**It is held,** says al-QanrIni, **that the 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume various forms. 
People differ in opinion respecting theta 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Sheitins 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
MuHazilahs [a sect of Muslim freethinkers], 
and some hold that God, whose name lie 
exalted, created the angels of the light of 
fire, and the Jiqn of its flame [but this is at 
variance with the general opinion], and the 
Shait&ns of its smoke [which is also at 
variance with the common opinion] ; and that 
[all] these kinds of beings are [usually] in- 
visible to men, but that they assume what 
forms they please, and when their form bo* 
comes condensed they are visible.” This last 
remark illustrates several descriptions of 
genii in the ilra6fan Nights ^ where the form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
like an enormous pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and lesa gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jinn for 
Jinn] two thoussnd years before Adam [or, 
according to some writers, much earlier],' and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn ; others, that they had only preachers or 
admonisbers ; others, again, that seventy 
apostles were sent, before Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly 
believed that the preadamite Jinn were go- 
verned by forty (or, according to som^’ 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab writers give the name of Sulaiman (or 
Solomon) ; and that they derive their appel- 
lation from the last of these, who was called 
Jdnn ibn Jann, and who, some say, built the 
Pyramids of ^ypt. 

The following account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-Qazwmi: — 

“It is relat^ in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam,* inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the sea, and the plains and the 
mountains ; and the favours of God were mul- 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law ; but they 
transgressed and offended, and opposed tbehr 
prophets, and made wick^ness to abound in 
the earth I whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and of 
those who were msde prisoners was *AzazQ 
(afterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slaughter was made among them. At 
that time, ‘Azazil was young; be grew up 
among the angels [and probably for that 
reason was called one of them], and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of them ; and bis days were pro- 
longed until he became their chief ; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as Ood, 
whoso name be exalted, hath said, * Whan wo 
aaid unto the Angels, Worship ye Adam, aad 
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[•in wofihipMd <nLo«pA Ibliti [wbo] wm 
[onA of iho Jinn.* (Silmb I 49).*^ 

IbBt. wo ore told by another authority, 
vao tent as a goremor npon the -earth, and 
Jnidged among the Jinn a thoosand years, 
alter whioh ho ascended into hoaren, and re- 
mained employed in worship until the crea- 
tion of Adam. The name of Iblls was origi- 
nally, according to some, ‘AtazU (as before 
mentioned)^ and according to others, al- 9 &ri 9 ; 
his patronymic is Abd Bfoanah or Abu *1- 
It is disputed whether he was of 
the angels or of the Jinn There are three 
opinions on this point: (f) That he was of -the 
angels, from a tradiUon from I be * Abbas ; 
(2) That he was of the Shaitdns (or evil 
Jinn), as it is said in the QorAn, ** Eacept 
Iblis* [who] was [one] of the Jinn ** ; this was 
the opinion of al-^sann '1-Basri, and is that 
oommonly held; (8) That he .was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jinn, but oreateu a? «ne 
of fire. Ibn *Abbis founds his opinion on 
the same text from which al-^asano *1-Bacri 
deriyes his : ** When we said unto the angels, 
worshm ye Adam, and [all] worshipped ex- 
cept Iblis, [who] was Tone] of the Jinn ** 
(b^ore quoted) ; whioh he explains by say- 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among the angels are called ** the Jinn,** be- 
cause they are reiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on' aooouni of their sn^riori^ ; 
and that Ibhs was one of these Jinn. He 


adds, that he had the goremment of the 
lowest hearen and of the earth, and was 
oallsd the Xd'us (lit Peacock**) of the 
angels ; and that there was not a spot in the 
lowest hearen but be had prostraM himself 
upon it ; but when the Jinn rebelled upon the 
earth, Qod sent a troop of angels, who drove 
them to the islands and mountains ; and Iblis 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro- 
strate, himself before Adam, Gk>d transformed 
him into a Shait&n. But this reasoni^ is 
opposed by other verses, in whioh Iblis is 
represented as saying, “Thou hast created 
me of fire, and has created him [Adam] of 
earth.** It ie therefore argued, ** If he were 
eiaated originally of fire, how was he created 
af light ? for the angels were [all] created of 
light** The former verse mar be explained 
bj the tradition that Iblis. having besn taken 
oaptive, was exalted among the tn^le; or, 
pennaps, there is an ellipsis after the word 
" Angeli**; lor it might be inferred that the 
oommand ^ven to the Angolt was also (and 
a/artim)Xo bs oboysd by the Jinn. 

Aooording to a tradition, Iblis and all tho 
BhaHljit art distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer existence. ** The Shaitins,** 
it is sAded, ** are the children of > Iblis, and 
die not but with him ; whereas the [other] 
Jinn die before him, though they may live 
many oenturios. But this is not altogether 
accordant with the popular belief: Iblis and 
many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, 
but they are to die before the general resur- 
rection, as also even the angels, the last of 
whom vrill be the Angel of Death, *Ixrii*ii 
Yet not all the evil Jinn are to live thus long. . 
Many of tham are killed by shooting stars, 
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hurled it thorn from heaven ; wherefore, tha 
Arabs, when they eee a shooting star 
often exclaim, * May Ood transfix the enemy 
of the faith ! * Many also are killAd, by other 
Jinn, and some even by men. The fire of 
wUch the Jirn is created cireulates in his 
veins, in place of blood ; therefore, when he 
receives a mortal wound, this fire, issuing 
from his veins, generally ooarumes him to 
asliea. 

The Jinn, it has been already shewn, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propa^te their species, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with human beings ; in whioh latur ease, 
the offspring partakes of the nature of bath 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the angels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguished the five sons of their chief, 
Tblis ; namely, Xir» who brings about calami- 
ties, losses, and irijuries ; al-A*war, who en- 
courages debauchery ; Sii: , who suggests lies ; 
Dasim« who oauiiies hatred between man and 
wife ; and ZalambtlT, who presid s over pieces 
of traffic. 

The most common forms and habitationa 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now ba 
described. The following traditions from tha 
Pr^het are to tha purpose 

The Jinn are of various shapes, having tha 
forms of serpents, scorpions, lions, wolves, 
jackals, Ac. The Jizm are of three kinda— 
one on . the htnd, one on the sea, and one in 
the air. The Jinn consist of forty troops, 
each troop consisting of six bnndi^ thou- 
sand. The Jinn are of three kinds— one have 
wings and fly ; another are snakes and dogs ; 
and the third move about from place to plaoa 
like men. Domestic snakes are assert^ to 
be Jinn on the same anthority. 

Tha Prophet ordered his followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intruded at 
prayers ; but on other occasions, he seems te 
nave required first to admonish them to 
depart, and then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however, differ in opinion 
whether all kinds of snake# or serpents 
should be admonished first ; or whether any 
should; for the Prophet, say they, took a 
covenant of the Jinn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command], that they should 
not enter the houses of the faithful ; there- 
fore, it is argued, if they enter, they break 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful te kill 
them vritbont previous admonishment. Tet 
it is related that 'Ayiihah, one of the Pro- 
phet's wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear- 
ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinni, u 
it did not enter her chamber, when she was 
undressed, gave in alms, as an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirbuma (about A8u0), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. 

The Jinfi aVo said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the s^pes of serpents, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 
case they are Homelimes of the stature of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. If good, they are generally resplen- 
dently handeomo; if evil, horribly hideous. 
They beeeme invisible at pleaenre (by a rapid 
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•stantioB or rtralMtiim of tho portlelot 
wU^k ooanpooo thom), or ooddonly diioppoor 
ia tfao earth or air, or through a eolid walL 
Ifanj Maelimi in the preeent day profesa 
to hare aeen and held iniercoorae with 
ihem. 

The Zemba^akf which ia a whirlwind that 
raiaea the aand or dnat in the form of a 

a liar of prodigiona height, often aeen aweep- 
^ acroaa the deaerta and fielda, ia belieT^ 
to be eanaed by the flight of an eril genii. 
To defend th^aeWea from a Jinn thna 
** riding in the whirlwind," the Araba often 
enclaim, “Iron! Iron!" {Hadid! Hadid!) 
or, “Iron! thou unlucky!" (Hadid! yd 
Moikum /), as the Jinn are anppoaed to hare 
a great dread of that metal ; or they exclaim, 
‘•Ood ia most great!" (Ai/dhu akhar!) A 
aimilar auperstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jinn ia in the mountains of Qaf, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and the Arma- 
ment ; and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, hatha, 
wells, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, Ac., on the ground, or enter a bat^ or 
let down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say, 

“ Permission ! ” or “ Permission, ye blessed ! " 
(hn! or Itn yd Mubdrakun!). The evil 
spirits (or evil genii')^ it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con- 
tinue, however, to ascend to ' the conflnes of 
the lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by Qod, obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol- 
lowing tradition, applies also to the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides : His chief abode 
[among men'| is the bath ; his chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food is whatever is killed without the 
name of Ood being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu'a^in, 
the mizm&r (a musical pipe), i.c. any musical 
instrument) ; his Qur'an, poetry ; his written 
character, the marks made in geomancy ; 
his speech, falsehood ; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par- 
ticular piacos, was the opinion of the early 
Arabs. It is said in the Qur'an (Surah 
Ixxii. 6), “ And there were certain men who 
sought refuge with certain of the Jinn." In 
the commentarv of the Jalkl&n, I find the , 
following remark on these words: — “When 
they hilted, on their journey, in a place of | 


fear, each man said, * 1 aeak refuge with the 
lord of thia placa, from the misdiief of hie 
foolish ones I In illustration of thia, I may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
a/-Qanomi: — “It is related by a certajn 
narrator of traditions, that bo dosoendod into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carriod 
off a owe from among them ; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cried, * 0 inhabitant 
of the valley ! * whereupon he heard a voice 
saying, * 0 wolf, restore to him his sheep t * 
and the wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and departed." The same opinion ia held by 
the modem Arabs, though probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo. It is ^lieved that each 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathod»mon, which has the form 
of a serpent. 

It has already been mentioned that some of 
the Jinn are Muslims, and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
duties of religion, namely, prayers, alms- 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama- 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
^Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

No man, it is said, ever obtained sncb ab- 
solute power over the Jinn as Sulaim&n ibn 
Da’ud (Solomon, the son of David). This he 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down^to him from 
heaven. It was a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name " of Ood 
[▲L-IBIIU and was partly composed 

of brass and partly of iron. With the brass he 
stamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn ; with the iron (for a reason before men- 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or devUs, 
Over both orders he had unlimited power, as 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generally said, the wild beasts. His wazir, 
A^af the son of Barkhiysh, is also said to 
have been acquainted with “ the most great 
name," by ottering which the greatest mira- 
cles may be performed, even that of raising 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engravM 
on his ring, Sulaim&n compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the true faith, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisona. 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Sulaiman is given to the universal monarchs 
of the preadamite Jinn ; unless the story of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
confounding him with those kings of the 
Jinn. 

The injuries related to have been inflicted 
upon hnxnan beings by evil genii are of various 
kinds. Genii are said to have often carried 
off beantiful women, whom they have forciblj 
kept as their wives or concubines. Malicious or 
disturbed genii are asserted often to station 
themselves on the roofs, or at l^e windows, 
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of lumaat, to throw down Iwioks and 
■tonao on paroono paMing hj* Wbon ihoj 
taka poaaairion of an nnimiabitad honaa, 
thay aaldom fall to panacnta tarribly any 
panoD who goaa to raaido in it Tboy are 
aUo Tory apt to pilfer proTiaiona, do. Many 
laarnad and ^oTont paraonay to aacnre their 
property from anoh dapredationii, repeat the 
wo]^, **ln the name of God, the Oompai>- 
aionate, the Meroiful ! " on looking the doors 
of their honaea, rooma, or cloaeta, and on 
ooraring the braad-baakat, or anything cbn> 
taining food. During the month of Rama^kn, 
the e^ genii are believed to be oondned in 
priaon ; and, therefore, on the laat night of 
that month, with the eamo riow, women 
aomotimos repeat the woraa above mentioned, 
and aprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart- 
ments of their honaas. 

To complete this sketch of Arabia 
ology, an aoooimt mast be added of several 
eraatnrea generally believed to be of inferior 
ordara of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Qhfll* which ia commonly regarded aa a kind 
of Shailkn, or evil genii, tiiat eats men, and 
ia also described by some as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assomes vr riooa forms. The 
Qh&li are said to appear in the forms of 
various animals, and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous shapes ; to haiuit bnrial- 
gromida and other sequestered spots ; to feed 
upon dead human bodies; and to kill and 
devour any human creature who has the 
miafoitune to fall in their way ; whence the 
term ** Qkfll ” i* applied to any caunibaL 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respeaungthe £Uifll is> that it is a demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the dosorta, resembling both man and brute ; 
that it appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and* in solitary places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a traveller, 
lures him out of his way. Another opinion 
•tatedlby him is this : that, when the Shai- 
tkns attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the oonflnos of the \owest heavon], they are 
•tmok by shooting stars, and some are burnt ; 
some failing into a sea, or rather a large 
river (bahr)^ become converted into croco- 
diles; and some, failing upon tbo land, be- 
“oomo (ih^le< The same author adds the fol- 
lowing tradition: **The Gh fll is any Jinn 
that U opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms ana appearances; and affirms that 
several of tne Companions of the Prophet 
■aw (2hflls in their travels ; and that *Umar 
among them saw a Qhfll while on a journey 
to 8y^, before Isl&m, and struck it with his 
sword." 

It appears that ** iihfll " ie* properly speak* 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kind above described ; the male is called 
* Qutrub.** It is said that these beings, and 
the (ibaddar, or Qharrar, and other similar 
erOatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblis and of a wife whom 
Ood created for him of the fire of the Samflm 
(which hero* signifies, as in an instance 
before msnetionad, ** a smokdiosB fire ") ; and 
that ^oy ipraag from an sgg. Tbo female 
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Qhiil» it ia added, appaara to mm ia the 
deasrts, fes rarious forma, eoavarsos with 
them, and sometimes prostitutos hsrsolf to 
thorn. 

The Si*l&t, or Si*U\ i another demoniacal 
creature, described by some for rather, by 
most authors] as of the Jinn. It is said that 
it is mostly found in forests ; and that when 
it captures a man, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country ; that sometime the wolf would 
hunt one of them by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seizsd it, the Si*Ui* would 
cry out, “ Come to my help, for the wolf de- 
Yocreth me I " or it woul4 “ Who will 
liberate me ? I hare a hundred din&rs, and 
he shall reoei ;e them ! " But the people 
knowing tha& it was the cry of the Si*l^*, no 
one would liberate it; and so the wolf 
would eat it. 

An island in the sea of Ohi^a(8in) is called 
** the island of the SiMft*," by Arab geographers, 
from its being said to be inhabited by the 
demons so named; they are described as 
creatures of hideous forms, supposed to bo 
Shaitans, the offspring of human beings and 
Jinn, who oat man. 

The Ghaddkr is another creature of a simi- 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Taman, and sometimes in Tihi- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said that it entices a man to it, and either 
tortures him in a manner not to be described, 
or merely terrifies him, and leaves him. 

The Dalhan is also a demoniacal being, in- 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich It 
eats the flesh of mon whom the sea cists on 
the shore from wrecks. Some say that a 
Dalhan once attacked a ship on the sea, and 
desired to take the crew ; but they contended 
with it; whereupon it uttered a cry which 
oansed them to lalT on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal creature, 
having the form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally) ; and it is be- 
lieved that the Nasnis is the a 

Shiqq and of a human being. The ffiiiqii 
appears to travellers ; and it was a demon or 
tms kind who killed, and was killed by *A1- 
qamah, the son of Safyrku, the son of Umal- 
yah, of whom it is well known that he was 
killed by a Jinn. So says al-Qazwini 

The yssnfts fabove mention^) is described 
as resembling naif a human being ; having 
half a bead, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility ; as 
being found in the woods of al-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speech ; ** but God," it is 
added, ** is all knowing." It is said that it is 
found in Hazramant as well as a!-Taznan ; and 
that one was brou^t alive to al-Mutawak kiL U 
resembled e man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a fao^, which was in its breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. The people of 
^eframaut, H is added, eat it ; and its flesh 
is sweet. It is only generated ia their conatgry. 
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A mmn w)*o w«nt th^re Ma«rt«d thst he e*w 
e eeptnred Naanis, vhiob eried ont formerey, 
eonjnring him by Ood and by bimeelf. 

A race of people whose bead is in the 
brMst, is described as inhabiting an island 
called Jabab (supposed to be Java), in the 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Naan&s is 
also described as inhabiting the island of Kaij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Hfttif is a being that is heard, but not 
seen; and is often mentioned by Arab writers. 
It is generally the communicator (>f some 
intelligence in the way of advioe, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane's Modem Eayptians ; 
Lane's Notes on the Arabian Nights.) 

GENTILES. . Arabic Ummi 

from uiRfR, **a mother"); pi lit. 

** l^orant as new-born babes." Hebrew 

D?ia- According to al-Baiaawi, all the 

people of the earth who do not possess a 
dirine Book. In the Qur'an, the term is spe- 
cially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 

Sftrah IxiL 2 : ** He (God) it is who sent 
unto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongst them to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book, the wisdom, 
although they were before in obvious error." 

OEOBQE, St. [JIMXS, AL-KHIZR.] 
Ai-QBlBAH “ The 

desert.** A name given to the open plain 
near al-Kadinah. 

QSABN Fraud or deceit 

in aales. 

QBADDAB a species of 

demon said to be found on the borders of 
al-Taman. [onnix.] 

GHADlB A festival of 

the Sh!*ahs on the 18th of the month of Zu H- 
^ijjah, when three images of dough 8 lied 
with honey are made to represent AbQ Bakr, 
*Umar, and ^Usm&n, which arc stuck with 
knives, and the honey is sipped as typical of 
the blood of the usurping jChalifahs. The 
festival is named from Ohadh. ** a pool," and 
the festival commemorates, it is said, Muham- 
mad having declared *Ali his successor at* 
QJgadir a watering place midway 

between Makkah and al-Madinah. 

QHAIB (s-eA). Lit “Secret.” 

The terms ^HuwUfih, ** Secret es- 
sence," and at Ghaibu ** the absolute 

unknowable," are used by S&fl mystics to 
express the nature of God. (‘Abdu *r-Ra*- 
s&q's Diet, of Su/t Term.) 

GEAIRAH (V^). “Jealousy.” 

Muhammad is relat^ to have said, ** There 
is a kind of jealousy (gbairah) which God 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy which 
he abominates. The jealousy which Gk>d 
likes is when a man has suspicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a stranger ; 
the Jealousy which Ood abominates is when, 
without cause, a man harbonrs in his heart a 
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bad opinion of his wife." (Mi$kkdt, book 
xiiL 0 . XV. pt. 2.) 

QBAIB.I.MAHDI (cU^ye^). Lit. 

** Without Mahdl." A small sect who believe 
that the Imim Mahdl will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeypore 
was the real Mahdl, the twelfth Imam, and 
that he has now gone never more to return. 
They venerate him as highly as they do the 
Prophet, and consider all other Muslims to 
be unbelievers. On the night called Lailatu 
*1-Qadr, in the month of Ramaean, they meet 
and repeat tworak^ah prayera After that act 
of devotion is over, they say : God is Al* 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
Qur'&n and Mahdl are jxut and true. . Imim 
Mahdl is come and gone. Whosoever disbe- 
lieves this is an infidel." They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qfsniin-i- Islam.) 

QBAMABlT plural of 

ghamrah. abyss." A word used to express 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Qv'an, 
Sitrah vi. 98: “But oonldst thou see when 
the i^odly are in the flooels of death (gha* 
mardtu *tmaut)^ and the angels reach i^h 
their hands, saying, ‘ Yield up your souls : — 
this day sliall'ye be recompensed with a hu- 
miliating punishment.'" 

Ai-aflANl (^1). “The Inde. 

pendent One." One of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of .God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neoes- 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qur'&n, Sdrah lx. C, and 
is translated by Pklmer, “ ffe is rich.” 

(s-s**). “ Using by force ; 

usurpation." 

Gna sh, in its literal sense, means the for- 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signifies the takiiig of 
the property of another which is valuable 
and sacred, without the consent of the pro- 
prietor, in such a manner as to destroy^ the 
proprietor’s possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put- 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of anotner, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another ; because by the use of the slave 
of another, and by loading the quadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car- 
pet of another the possession of the pro- 
prietor is not destroyed It is to be observed 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon- 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con- 
trary, be should not have made the usurpa- 
tion knowingly and wilfully (as where a per- 
son destroys property on the supposition of 
its belonging to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), he is in . that 
case also liable for a compensation, because 
a compensation is the right of men ; but ho is 
not an offender, as his erroneous offence is 
cancelled. (Eidagah, voL Iff. p. 522.) 
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ax^OSISHITAH (UUSI). <<The 

OoTcring) OTerwhefaniiig.’* A xuune giran to 
the Lzizmith Sflrah of the Qiir’in, the word 
oeeurriiig in the flrat Terse for the Dey of 
Jodgment: there come to thee the 

etory of the overwhelming f ” 

(jfflAfllTi ( J-^). “ A washer of 

the deed." An offioiel is generally appointed 
for this purpose by the InUon of the perish. 

QBASSAN a tribe of 

Arabs inhebiting tne western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Hahemmed. 
(See Muir's Li/e of Makamet^ toL. i p. 
clnexiiL) 

<2BATAFAN ((i^Vikh). An Arabian 

tribe descended from Qeie. 

QBAUS Xtf. “ One to whom 

we een cry for help.” A mediator. A dtle 
given to a Mohammedan saint Some hold 
it to be the highest order of sanctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
Qjeth. According to the Ghiyaeu U-Lughah 
it is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of Qeib. 

QSA^AB (s-w aA), « Anger/' 
** wrath.” A word need frequently in the 
Qnr'ftn for the wrath of Qod, e.g. Suridi iv. 
95: ** God shall be angry with hi^” 

QgAZl (45)^). One who fights m 
the cause of Islam. A hero ; a warrior. One 
who slays an infidel. It is also a title of 
distinction conferred by Muslim rulers ppon 
generals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empire the title of Ghdzi implies 
something similar to our ** Field Marshal.” 
The Prophet is related to have said, ** God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
the road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet. Ho shall, if he be 
not killed, return to his home with plunder 
and rewards. And if he die, his reward is 
paradise.” {MUkkdt, book xvil 0 . 1.) 

OHAZWAH A militaiT 

force when it is lead by either an Apostle 
(jRasv/) or an Imdm. A small force com- 
manded by one of the Imam’s lieutenants is a 
sarfyoA, or brigade. (See GhiyoMU H-lMghah^ 
ta toco.) 

Ai.-agAZZALT Aba 

Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad pd~ Ghaxxaii^ is a well known Sunni 
doctor surnamed Hujjatu ’/-/sfdst (** the proof 
of Islim ”). He was a native of Xus, and for 
sometime a professor in the college at Nai* 
s&pQr. Born ▲.& 450 (ajo. 1069), died A.B. 
505 (A.D. 1111), at XfiB* His exposition 
on the nature of God will be found in the 
article don. His great theological work is 
the Ihgd^u * UUmi 

QBIBAH (^Lt..«-^). ** Slander ; 

calumny.” Anything whispered of an absent 
person tw his detriment, although i/ be truu 
(JMlim expressing a false aeensation.) 
is condsmned in iho Qur’iD (SOrah 
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x^. 12) : believers, avoid trequeni 

piolons, for some saspidaiiB ate a crime ; 
neither let one of you induce (pHAdk) another 
in his absence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and calumny 
in the Traditions (vtdii MMoitf book zm 
oh. X.) 

Q^AB (jU-a). An Anbiu 

tribe in the tim* of Muhammad who inhs* 
bited a tract of country in the vidnity of al- 
Madinah. They were deeoradante of Abfi 
Zarri l-Qhif&ri 

QfllSHlWAH (I,Ua). LU. ^ A 

covering.” A dimnees in the eye. A word 
used in the Qnr*ia for optritual blindness. 
Surah iL 6 : ** Their hearts and their een 
hath God sealed np, and over their eyes is a 
covering" 

QBISLIN ((^oi»A). The water, 

biuod, and matter, suppossd Hy Muhemma- 
dans to run down the skin and flesh of the 
damned in helL See Qur’an, SiLrah Ixix. 86 . 
**No friend shall he have here that day, 
nor food but gAts/ui.” 

QBTTL (Jy^). A maD-deTOurixig 

demon of the woods. A species of Jhin 
[oxira.] 

QSULAM (,A«), pi. gMlmah. A 

boy under age. A term used in modeim 
Mnslim for a slave, the legal word being 
*ab{L It occurs in the Qur’in for a oou. 
Surah hi 42 : She (Mary) said, ^ How can 
1 have a eon when a man has not touched 
me?” 

CUfUlliT (SU). Lit. “The Zee. 

lots.” A title given to a leading sect of the 
Shi*aha who, through their excessive seal for 
the Im&ms, hare raised them above the 
degree of human beinga 

QBCLtrL (Jjl*). Defrauding or 
purloining any part of the lawful plunder in 
a jihad or religions war. Forbidden in the 
Qur’An, Sfirah iii 156: **But he who shall 
ck/raudf shall come forth with his defrand- 
ings on the day of the resurrection : then shall 
every soul be paid what it hath merited, and 
they shall not to treated with injustioe.” 

QBTTBlB (v>y). “Acrow.” 

Ghmralm %Bain : ** The crow of separation.” 
A term used by the BAH mystics for a certain 
state of separation from God. (^Abdu V- 
Bassaq’s IheL of $afl Tens#.) 

QBURRAH (y). A fine of five 

hundred dirhams. A slave of that value. It 
is the fine for a person striking s woman 
so as to occasion a miscarriige. {Hiddgak, 
toL iv. p. 662.) 

QHUSL (vM), au dintinguiuhed 

from gb/ael (washing) is the religioue act ef 
bathing the whole bod/ after a legal im. 
purity. It is leonded upon the expniee m- 
junction of the Qor’in, Stoab v. 9: ** If ye art 
polluted then purify ymwuriuee.” And the 
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Indiiloni oioft mlnatelj roUtd the oooMionf 
cm which the Prophet performed the oere- 
monT of jtftuif, or bething. The Muchm 
teeohert of all secti are nnanhnoiii in pre> 
•oribing the waehing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
jumtb, or impure : (1) meneee ; ^21 

im/m, puerperium; (8) ooitne; (4; 

iftilimf pollutio noctuma. It is absolutely 
necessary that CTcry part of the body should 
be washed, for *Ali relates that the Prophet 
said, ^ He who leaTes but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord* 
ingly.** (Mishkaty book ii. o. TiiL) 

OHUSL MASNtTN (cy— J^). 

JUt ** Washings which are Sunnah." 

Such washings are founded upon the Sun* 
nah, or precept and practice of Mul^munad, 
although they are not supposed to be of 
diTine institution. They are four in number : 
(n Upon the admission of a convert to 
Islim ; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festivals; (8) After washing the 
dead ; (4) After bloc^*letting. (See oahHu 
p. 89, Babu 7* gSumI.) Akrinuih 
relates that people came from al-<Iriq and 
asked Ibn ^Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
*Abbas replied, ** No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. The people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, * 0 men ! 
bathe ye on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.’ ” Matthew’s Mi$hkdt, vol i. 
p. 120, from the Hadis of Abu Da’ud.) 

GIANTS. There is but one allu- 
sion to giants in the Qur’an, namely, to the 
tribe ^Ad, who are spoken of as men ** with 
lofty statures ” (Surah Ixxxix. 6), and the 
commentator, Shah ^Abdu of Delhi, 

’ says they were men of not less than twelve 
yards in stature. According to a tradition in 
the Kitahu ■$k-Shafak by the Qaisi *Ayaz 
65), Adam was sixty yards in height. 
In the Ghjydgu H-Lughak, a giant named *Cj 
is mentionea, who was bom in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 8,500 years, and that be was so 
high, that the flood in the days of Noah only 
reached to his waist. There are traditions 
and stories of giants whose graves exist unto 
the present day, throughout the whole of 
Asia. Opposite the Church Mission House at 
Peshawur is a grave nine yards long, which 
if held in great reverence by both Muham- 
madans and Hindus. De la Belle, in his 
Travels in Persia^ vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which exist in Persia. Qiant graves in 
Hhsdnstan are numerous. 

GIDEON. In the Qur'an there is 
•videotly a confusion in one pass^ between 
the story of Saul as told therein, and the 
account of Qidcon given in the Old Testemcat, 
es the following extreets will show ; — 

** And when Seul marched forth with his 
forces, he said, * Ood will test you by a river : 
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He who drinketh of H tball not be of my 
band ; but ho who shell not teste H, drlnkliig 
e drink out of the hand excepted, shell be of 
my band.* And, except a few of them, they 
dnuk of it. And when they had pass^ 
he and those who believed with him, the 
former said, * We have no strength this day 
against Goliath (J&lilt) and his forces : * But 
they who held it as certain that they must 
meet Q.od, said, * How oft, by GU>d’8 will, hath 
a small host vanquished a numerous host I 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring."* 
(Surah U. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vil 5 : — 

*<83 they brought down the people unto 
the water ; and the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with bis 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself ; Hkewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lord 
said. By tho three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thine 
hand” 

GIFTS. Arabic htbah (M), pi. 

hibdt, A deed of gift. The term Aibak in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exchange. He who makes the gift Is oaUed 
the wdkib, or donor ; the thing given, wtOMkib ; 
and the person to whom it is given is iisaa4M6 
laku. 

Mnhsmmad sanctioned the retraction of a 
gift when he said, **A donor preserves his 
right to his gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a i*etum for it.” Although there is another 
tradition which says : “ Let not a donor re- 
tract his gift ; but let a father if he pleases 
retract his ^t to his ^on.” Ash-Shifi*i 
maintains that it is not lawful to retract a 
gift, except^t be from a father to a son. All 
the doctors are agreed that to retract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : ** The 
retraction of a gift is like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
stranger may be retracted, but not a gift to 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the mutual 
consent of the parties, should be effected by 
a decree of the Qai^i, or judge. (HtdayoA, 
voL iii. p. 290.) 

GIRDLE. Arabic nit,aq (jVU). 

Amongst the Bahhtashis and several other 
orders of faqirs, investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Bakhtashis say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after him 
fifteen other prophets wore it in succession, 
vis,. Seth, Noah, Shn*aib, Job, Joseph, Abra- 
ham, Husha*, Yilsha*, Jirjis, Jonas, 
Zakariah, al-£[hif r, llyM, and Jesus. (Brown’s 
Dervishes^ p. 145.) 

GNOSTICS. “ The singolar cor- 
respondence between the allusious to the cru- 
cifixion in the Cordn, and the wild specula- 
tions of the early heretios, have led to the 
eoidaoture that Mahomet acquired his notions 
of Ohristianity from a Qnokio sovree. But 
Gaosticism bad disappeared from Egypt 
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befora th« tizth oanturj, and thm ii no 
rMton for pnppooing that it h*d at any timo 
fainod footing in Arabia. Besidoa, thore iM 
no affinity between the rapematnralinn of the 
Onoitioa and Dooet»» and the rationalism of 
the OoHtL Accord^ to the former, the 
Deity must be remoT^ far from the gross 
contact of evil matter ; and the JEon Christ, 
which alighted upon Jesus at EUs baptism, 
must ascend to its natire regions before the 
erucifizion. With Hahomet, on the contrary, 
Jesus Christ was a mere man — wonderfnlly 
bom, indeed — ^but still an ordinary man, a 
•arrant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before him. Bat although there is no ground 
for beliering that Ghiostio doctrines were 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserred in Syrian 
tradition, may hare come to the ears of his 
informants (the chief of whom, ered on 
Christian topics, seem to hare been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretic*.! fable 
from Christian doctrineh and hare been by 
them adopted as a haely and conrenic d 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great barrier between Jews and Chris- 
tians.” (Mnir’s Xs/e o/ IfaAomst, new ed. 
p. 161.) 


GOD. The name of the Creator of 

the Universe in the Qur'an is A/fdA, which in 
the title giren to the Supreme Being by Mu- 
bamxnadans of every race and langtago. 

Al/dA is supposed to be derived from tld/t. 
a deity or god, with the addition of the defi- 
nite article ol^AMdAf “ the God ” — or, ac- 
cording to some anthorities, it is from /dA, t.c. 
Al’iahy ** the secret one.” But Abu ^imifah 
says that just as the essence of God is on- 
ohangeable, so is His name, ^ and that Allah 
has ever been the name of the Btemal Being. 
(See Ghiyatu ^l-Jjuffhtah.) 

Allah may be an Arabic rendering of the 

Hebrew s/, and the unused root 
ai/, ** to be strong,” or from the sin- 
gular form of It is expressed in 

Persian and Hindnstani by the word Khuda, 
derived from the Persian self ; the 

self-existing one. 

Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qorimi is Rabb, which is 
generallj translated in English versions of the 
Quriin, **Lford.” It seems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the of the New Testa- 

ment. The word is understood by MusUms 
to mean ** the snstainer,” but it is probably 


derived from the Hebrew JTjll rabbah, “ a 

r - 

stronghold,” or from its root rabf which, ac- 
cording to Qessnins, means ** a multitude,” or 
auythiiig of riis or importance. 

Thetttle Allah is called the /«ri« 
or, the essential name of Qod, all other titles, 
including /{a66, being considered Asma^u *$- 
or “ attributes ” of the Divine Being. 
T^eoe attributM^ axe called al~A t ma ^ u V>| 


or the **«sMllsiit names.” Ths sxprssrion 
occurs in ths Quriia (Sftrah rii 179h ** B«t 
God's ere sxcstfsnf soisst, eaU on Om 
thereby.” This verse is oommeoted upam In 
the Traditions, and Abfi Hnrairah says that 
Hnl^ammad srid, ** Verily, there are niasty- 
nine names of God, and wUoevsr recites them 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In the same tradition these nsmss (or 


attribntes) are given as 

1. Ar-Rahmdn 

2. Ar^Rafiim . 

8. AUMalik . 

4. Al-Qfiddut, 

5. Ai-Salam . 

6. Al-Mu'min 

7. Al-Muhaimin 

8. Al-^Aziz . 

9. Al-Jabbar . 

10. Al MutakAbbir . 

11. Al-Shaliq 

12. Al-Bdrx 

13. Al-Mufaujwir . 

14. Ai-Qhaffir 

15. di/-QaAAdr 

16. Al^Wahhdb 

17. Ar-Razzaq 

18. AUFattah 

19. Al-*Alim 

20. Al-Qibiz . 

21. Al-BaMt. . 

22. Al-hhafiz . 

2a . 

24. Al-Mitizz . 

25. Al-MuzU , 

26. . 

27. Al-BaFtr . 

28. Al-Uakifn . 

29. AU^Adl . 

80. Al Latif . 

81. Al-Khabir . 

82. At-ffalim . 

8a Al-*Aiim . 

84. Al-Qha/ir 

85. Ask’-Shakur 

86. Al-*An 

87. Al‘Kabir . 

8a AUHaf ii . 

89. AlJdwfit . 

40. Al-Haz'th . 

41. Al-Jam . 

42. Al-Karim . 

48. Ar-Raqib . 

44. Al‘Mujib . 

46. Al-Wasi^ . 

46. Al-Hakim . 

47. Al^Wadud 

48. AUMafui . 

49. Al'Bdig 

50. A»h-lShakid 
6L Al-Haqq . 

52. Al- WakU . 

58. Al-Qflw\ . 

54. Al-Matin . 

55. Al-Watt , 

56. Al-ffamid . 

57. Al-Muh$i . 

68. Al‘Mubdi . 

59. Al-Mu^id , 

60. Al Muhgi . 


follows : — 

The Merciful. 

The OompassimialSb 
The King. 

The Holy. 

Tho Pease. 

The FaithfuL 
The Protector. 

The Mighty. 

The Repairar. 

The Great. 

The Creator. 

The Maker. 

The Fashioner. 

Thr Forgiver. 

The Dominant 
The Bestower. 

The Provider. 

The Opener. 

The Enower. 

The Restrainer. 

Tne Spreader. 

The Abaser. 

The Exalter. 

The Honourer. 

The Destroyer. 

The Hearer. 

The Seer. 

The Rnler. 

The Just. 

The Subtle. 

The Aware. 

The Clement. 

The Grand. 

The Forgiving. 

The Grateful 
The Exalted. 

The Great 
The Guardian. 

The Strengihener. 
The Reckoner. 

The Majeetic. 

The Oenerome 
The Watcher. 

The Approver. 

The Comprehensive 
The Wise. 

The Loving. 

The Glorione 
The Raieer. 

The Witnees. 

The Truth. 

The Advocate 
The Strong. 

The Firm. 

The Patron. 

The Laudable. 

The Counter. 

The Beginner. 

The Rsetorsr. 

The Quieksnsr. 
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Si. A^Miamt . . The KOkr. 

6SL AUHaiy . . Th« Uring. 

$& Al-Qaiyum The Sabeieting. 

64. Ai- Wajid . . The Finder. 

66. Af-Mqfid . . The Glorious. 

W.At^Whid, . The One. 

67. Ab-i^mad, . The EtemeL 

66. Al^Qadir . . The Powerful 

69. Ai-Muqtadir . The PreToiling. 

70. Al-Muqaddim . The Bringing for- 

ward. 

7L Al*Mu'a kkkki r . The Deferrer. 

75. Ai’^Aww€d , The First. 

n, AUIMr . . The Last. 

74. Ati-£3dr . . The Evident. 

76. The Hidden. 

76L Ah^ WiA . . The OoTemor. 

77. Al-MuMiti . The Exalted. 

76l AUBarr . The Righteons. 

79. At‘Ttmwab . The Aecepter of 

Repentance. 

80. AUMfmtagim . The Arenger. 

61. Al>*Afiw . . The Pardoner. 

61 Ar^Bu^mf . . The Kind. 

81 The Ruler of the 

Kingdom. 

84. ZA 'IrJdtdU wa V- The Lord of Majesty 
Ikrdm . and Liberality. 

91b, Al-Muq$ii, . The Equitable. 

86. Al Jami^ . . The Collector. 

87. . . The Independent. 

88. AkMugbd The Enricher. 

89. AUMv^ti . . The Girer. 

90. AlrMani' . . The Withholder. 

91. Az^ZdfT . The Distreseer. 

92. . The Proflter. 

98. AH^Nm . . The Light. 

94. Al-Hadl . . The Guide. 

05. Al‘Badi^ . . The Inoomparable. 

96. Al~Bdqi . The Endurutg* 

07. Al- Warin . The Inheritor. 

91 Ar^Ba$hid. . The'I]^breotor. 

99. A$*$alntr . . The Patient 

The list either begins or closes with Allih^ 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, wmoh are usually recited on a rosary 
in ^he ceremony uf 2ihr fzoui], as well as at 
all leisure moments, by msTOut Muslims. The 
Wahhibis do not use a rosary, but count 
the names on their fingers, which they say 
was the custom of the Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad did 
net use a rosary. 

According to the Traditions (AfuAIrdf , book 
X. c. 1), the Almighty has an ^exalted 
name ^ xnown as the lamu which 

Muhammad is related to hare said was 
either in the Suratu'UBaqurak^ the second 
chapter of the Qur’^, I58th rerse, or in the 
Surutik All */Mrdn, the third chapter, first 
Terse. The names of God which occur in 
these two rerses are or- AaAwdn, ** the Mer- 
ciful," ar-Bahlniy ** The Compassionate," al~ 
-P«>. **the liiviag," and al-QaiyuMy **the 
Subsisting." There is, howerer, another tra- 
ditian, from which it would appear that the 
name may he either al-AMy ** the Cue," or 
os-i^osMia, ** the Eternal." 

*Abdu T-Qaqq, in his remarks on these 
trWUtieni, aayt that it is generally held, ac- 


cording to a traditign by *Ayiahi4^, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persona The compiler of 
the -iTtfdAu *f-7Vn/af says it is none other 
than the name of AUak, 

The Prophet haring said that whoerer 
calls upon God hr this name shall obtain all 
his desires (MiMdty book x. c. i. pt. 2), the 
rarious sects of faqirs aud mystics spend 
much time in endear ouring to ascertain wbat 
the name really is [da^wah], and the person 
who is able to assert that he has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses great in- 
fluence orer the minds of the superstitious. 

There can be little doubt that the discus- 
sion regarding this exalted name has arisen 
from the circumstance that Mu^mmad be- 
came aware of the fact that the Jews nerer 
reeited the great name of Jehorah, and spoke 
of it as ** the great and terrible name," ** the 
peculiar name " of God. 

The attributes of God as expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into the atfhffu 
U-jaialiyahf or the glorious attributes, and 
the osiMPti or the terrible attri- 

butes. Such names as ar-Babf"h the Mer- 
ciful," ai-Katim, ** the Kind," and al *AJw, 
** the Forgirer," belonging to the former ; and 
(d-Qiawiy **the Strong," cd-Muntaqimy **th6 
Arenger," and a/-Gdm>, “the Powerful," to 
the latter. 

In praying to God it is usual for the wor- 
shipper to address the Almighty by that 
name or attribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For example, if praying for pardon, ho 
will address God as either a/-*A/iw, “the 
Pardoner," or at-Tauweby “theKeoeirer of 
repentance.* 

A belief in the existence of God, His Unity, 
His Absolute Power, and in the other essen- 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religion, and Is supposed to be ex- 
pressed in the two clauses of the well-known 
iormula : — 

411171 m 

Ld ilaha Il-ld Hdahu, 

There is no deity But AUih. 

The first clause, “ There is no deity," is 
known as the Nafiy or that which is rejected, 
and the second clause, “But Allsh," as the 
libaty or that which is established, the 
term Nafi wa^Iibdt being applied to the first 
two clauses of the Muslim’s KaUmciky or 
creed. 

The teaching of Muhammad in his QuriAn 
as to the nature of God, forms such an im- 
portant consideration in an exposition of 
Islim, that no apology is ‘needed for full and 
lengthy quotations from that book on the 
subject. 

The following verses are arranged in 
chronological order according to JMlu *d- 
cKn as-^uy«jtrs list : — 

Swratu H-Il^laif, Chapter exiil 
(One of the earliest ehapitert of the 
Quriin) 

“ Say, He is God, One [God] 

“ the Eternal 
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•* He befiretteth not nor it begotten, 

** And there ie none equal unto 
iSttrafM *UA*raf, Chapter tii. 52. 

(Qiyen at al-Hadinah.) 

•» Verily your Lord it God, who oiwated the 
heaTODB and the earth in aix days : then He 
aeoended the throna He caoeeth the night 
to ooTor the day ; it followeth it ewiftly : and 
St£ created the eon and the moon and the 
atari, made aubiect utterly to Hit command. 
Do not the wMe creation and eommaad be- 
long to Him ? Blotted be God, the Lord of 
the Worlde.** 

Siratu Marjfam, Chapter xix. 91-25. 


^iven at Makkah.) 
•‘They aay, ‘The C 


“They aay, ‘The Compaationate hath 
gotten offapii^’; Ye hare done an impiont 
thing. 

“ It wanteth little bat that the haaYona be 
rent thereat, and that the earth oleaTe 
aannder, and that the monntaina fall down In 
pieoet. 

“J^or that they hare attributed offtpring 
to the Compaationate, when it beaeemeth not 
the Compaationate to get olftpriDg. 

“ There it none of all that are in the hea- 
Tont and the earth bat he aball come onto 
the Compaationate at a aerrant. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
exact numbering. 

“ And each of them shall come unto Him 
on the day of reaurreetion, alone. 

“ Terily those who have believed and have 
done the things that are righ t, on them the 
Gompaasionate will bestow [Hial love.** 

Siratu Chapter xv. 16-26. 


^iven at Blakkah.) 
“ We (Godl have placed 


“ We (God) have placed in heaven the twelve 
aigna of the Zodiac, and adorned them for the 
behol^ra with the amsteUatione ; 

“ And We have guarded them (by wteane of 
ehooting starai) from every acouraed devlL 
Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star puraueth. 

“ We have also spread forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm mountaintf and We have 
caused to spring forth in it every kind [of 
green thing] .webbed. 

“And We have provided for you therein 
neoessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
not sustain ; 

“ And there is not a thing but the store- 
houses thereof are with Us, and We send it 
not down save in determined (|uaiitities. 

‘•We also send the fertiliang winds, and j 
We send ao^n water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof ; and ye are not the 
atorers of it. 

“ And verily We give life and death, and 
We are the heirs of ail the creation. 

‘‘We also know those who have gone 
before you, and We know those who follow 
after [you]. 

“ And verily thy Lord will assemble them 
together ; for He ia Wise, Elnowing.** 

SUhtttu V-An'dm. Chapter vi 69-4M. 


(Given at Makkah.) 
“ With Him are the 


“ With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things : none knowsih them but He : and He 
knoweth whatsoever ia on the land and in 


the sea, and there laQeth not a leaf but Ha 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth, nor a moist thing nor a di^ thing, 
but nt ia notodlin a <Uatinct writing. 

“ Aod it is He who taketh your souls at 
night, and knoweth' what ye have gained iu 
the day ; then He reviveih yon the^n, that 
an appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
ni^o Him shall ye return: then will He 
declare unto you what ye have dene. 

“ And He is the Supreme over His servants, 
and He sendeth watchers over you, until 
when death eometh unto any one of vou. Our 
measengers take hit soul, and they fail 
not. 

“ Then are they returned unto Gk>d their 
Lord, the True. Doth not judgment belong 
to Him? And He ie the most qnlok of 
reokcqera. 

Sat, Who delivereth you from the dark* 
nesses of the land and of the tea, when ye 
aupplicaie Him humbly and in aecret, eaying^ 
* If Thou deliver us from these dcmgerCf we 
will aaauredly be of [the number of] the 
thankful*? 

“ Sat, God delivereth you from them and 
from every affliction. * 

/A, 9SK.108 ;— 

“Yerily God oauaeth the grain to come 
forth, and the date-stone : He bringeth forth 
the living from the dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living : This ia God ; 
then wherefore are ye turned away ? 

“ He canaeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning time: this ia the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

“And it is He who hath ordained for yon 
the stars, that ye may be guided by them in 
the darkness of the land and of the sea : We 
have clearly shown the signs of Omr power 
unto the people Who know. 

‘*And it 18 He who hath produced you 
from one soul, and there i$ a place of rest and 
of storing : We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

“ Aind it is He who hath sent down water 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germs of everything, and We have caused 
the green thing to oome forth therefrom, from 
which We draw forth grains massed; and 
from the palm-tree, from its fruit-branch, 

! clusters of dates heaped together : and gar- 
I dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome- 
granate, like one another and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when they bear fruit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs 
the people who believe. 

« Yet they have set up the Jinn as partners 
of God, though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsely attri- 
buted to Him sons and daughters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high be He exalted above 
that which they attribute [to Him] I 

“ He u the Author of the heavens and the 
earth. How then should He have offspring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath creat^ 
everything and knoweth everything ? 

“ilkis Is God your Lord. There Is no God 
but He, the Creator of everythiag : therefore 
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worship 70 ; and He Is guardian oTor 

•TiiTthkig. 

** The ejes see Him not, but He seeth the 
^Tss : and He is the Gracious, the Knowing.** 

JSiratu Banl Itra*U. Chapter Ixrii. 1<4. 
(Giren at Makkah.) 

** Blessed be He in whose hand is the domi- 
nion and who is all powerful ; 

**Who hath created death and life, that 
He may prore yon, which of yon fwill be] 
best in works: and He is the Mighty, the 
Veiy-ForgiTing : 

*^Who hath created seren heavens, one 
aboTe another. Thon seest not any fault in 
the creation of the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyes again to Aeavea. Dost thou see 
any dseures? 

**Theo lift up the eyes again twice; the 
eight shall return unto thee dull and dim.** 

^lirofv *U*Ankaimt. Chapter xxix. 40-48. 
j^iven at Makkah.) 

** The likeness of those who take to them- 
eelres Tntelars instead of God is as the like- 
ness of the spider, which maketb for herself 
a dwelling ; and the frailest of dwellings 
snrsly is the dwelling of the spider ! D they 
knew 1 

** Verily God knoweth whatOTor thing they 
faiToke in His stead ; and He is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

MAnd these parables we propound unto 
men ; but none understand them except the 

wise. 

**God hath created the heavens and the 
earth in truth : verily therein is a sign unto 
the believers.** 

SAratu H-Baqarah, Chapter ii 167-160. 
(GMven at id-Madinah.) 

** And your Gk>d is One God : there is no 
god but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

** Verily in the oreatioh of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea laden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and scattering about it all kinds of beasts ; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
clouds that are compelled to do service be- 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand. 

** Tet among men are those who take to 
themselves, iMside God, idols, which they 
love as wifA the love of God : but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
tJkan tAene iottnirde their idoU” 

/A, 266 

** God I There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seiseth Him not, nor sleep. To Him be- 
loii^th whatsoever is in the Heavens and 
whatsoever is in the Earth. Who is he that 
shall intercede with Him, unless by His per- 
mission? He knoweth what Riath been] 
before them and what [shall bej after them, 
and they shall not compass aught of His 
knowled^ save what He willeth. His Throne 
oemprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the cars of them burdeiieth Him not. 
And He is the High, the Great 


SHratu A It *Imrm, Chapter iU. 26. 

(Given at al-Madinah ) 

** Say, O God, to whom belongeth dominion, 
Thou gives! dominion to whom Thou wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful 
** Thon cansest the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pass into 
the night ; and Thou bringest forth the living 
from the dead, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead from the living ; and Thou givest sus- 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without mea- 
sure.** 


Suratu *r-Ra^d. Chapter xJii. 18. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

** It is He who maketh the lightning to 
appear unto yon, [causing] fear and hope of 
mtn, and formeth the pregnant clouds. 

** And the thunder proelaimeth His per- 
fection with His praise ; and [likewise] the 
angels, in fear of Him. And He sendetn the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with them whom 
He pleaseth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God ; for He is mighty in power.** 

Siratu ’m-A^wo*. Chapter iv. 51. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ Verily God will not forgive the associat- 
ing with Him [any other being as a god], but 
will forgive other sins unto whom He 
pleaseth ; and whoso assooiateth [anotheij 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness.*^ 
The folibwing is an interpretation of the 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastic divine, the 
Imam al-QhsBzali, in his book entitled al- 
Maonadu U-aendt an extract from which 
Gckley has translated from Pocock'i Specimen 
Hieiorict Aralrnm . : — 

•* Praise be to God the Creator and Restorer 
of all things ; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs His sincere ser- 
vants into the right way and the straight 
path; who favoureth them, who have once 
bomo testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their oonfessions from the darkness of donbt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom be the blees- 
ing and peace of God ; and to go after Hia 
most honourable companions, to whom be 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essence and 
operations by the excellencies of His attri- 
butes, to the knowledge whereof no man 
attains but he that hath been taught by hear- 
ing. To these, as touching His essence. He 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 
partner ; singular, without anything like 
Him ; uniform, having no contrary ; separate, 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first ; etemsl, having no beginning ; remain- 
ing for ever, having no end ; continning to 
eternity, without any termination. He per- 
sists, without ceasing to be; remains with- 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
cease to be described by glorious attributes, 
nor is subject to any decree so as to be de- 
termined by any prei^ limits or set times, 
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but ii tliA.Fint «id tha and ia within 
and without. 

** ( What God ii not) Ho, glorified bo Hii 
name, ia not a body endued with form, nor a 
anbatimoe oironmaoribed with limits or deter- 
mined by meaanre ; neither does He resemble 
bodies, as they are oapable of being measiired 
or dirided. Neither is He a sobstanoe, neither 
do substances exist in Him ; neither is He an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in Him. 
Neither is he like to anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him ; nor is he 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended by 
bonnds, nor circumscribed by the differences 
of sitoation, nor contained in the hearens. 
He sits upon the throne, after that manner 
which He Himself hath described, and in that 
same sense which He Himself means, which 
is a sitting far remored from any notion of 
contact, or resting npon, or local sitoation \ 
but both the throne itself, and what«oe?er is 
npon it, are snstained by the goodness of his 
power, and are subject to the grasp of His 
nand. Bat He is abore the throne, and abore 
all things, eren to the utmost ends of the 
earth; but so abore as at the same time not 
to be a whit nearer the throne and the 
heaTon; since He is exalted by (infinite) 
degrees above the throne no less than He is 
exalted above the earth, and at the same 
time is near to everything that hath a being ; 
nay, ' nearer to man than their jngnlar veins, 
and is witness to everything * : thongh His 
nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, 
as neither is His essence like the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth He exist in anythi^, 
neither doth anything exist in Him ; but He 
ia too high to be contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by time * for He 
was before time and place were created, and 
ia now after the same manner as He always 
was. He is also distinct from the creatures 
by His attributes, neither is there anytbii^ 
besides Himself in His essence, nor is His 
essence in any other besides Him. He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him ; but 
He abides through aU generations with His 
glorions attributes, free from all danger of 
dissolution. As to the attribute of p*»rfec- 
tion, Ha wants no addition of His perfection. 
As to being, He is known to exist by the 
apprehension of the understanding ; and He 
is seen as He is by an ocular intuition, which 
will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
graoe to the holy in the eternal mansion, com- 
pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious 
presence. 

** {Hit power.) He, praised be His name, 
is living, powerifnl, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence; neither 
•Inmbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him Xiongs the 
kii^om, and the power, and the might. 
His is the dominion, and the excellency, and 
the ereation, and the eonunand thereof. TIm 
heavens are folded up in His right hand, and 
aU creature# are coached within His grasp. 
His exeeUency ooaaieU in His ereating ai^ 


pmdueing, and Hit unity in commnnioating 
nx|st6noe and a beginniiig of behig. ^ 
oreated men and their works, and measured 
out their maintenance and their determined 
times. Nothing that is possible can escape 
His gTMp, nor can the vicissitudes of thing* 
elude his power. The effects of his might 
are innumerable, and the objects of hit know- 
l.edge infinite. 

** (ffii knowledge,^ He, praised be His 
name, knows all things that can be under- 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 
pass, from the extremities of the earth to the 
highest heavens. Even the weight of a pia- 
miro could not escape Him either in earth or 
heaven ; but He would perceive the creeping 
of the black piamire in the dark night upon 
the hard stone, and ditoem the motion of an 
atom in the open air. He knows what ia 
aecret and conceals it, and views the conoep- 
tions of the minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
secrets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, 
that never ceased to be His attribute from 
eternal eternity, and not by any new know- 
ledge, superadded to His essence, either in- 
hering or adventitious. 

will.) He, piaised be His name, 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis- 
poses of all acoidenta. Nothing passes in the 
empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor 
much, nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor profitable nor hurtful, nor faith nor in- 
fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignorance, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de- 
crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, buf by 
His determinate counsel and decree, and His 
definite sentence and wilL Nor doth the 
wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 
him that thinketh, exce^ the bounds of His 
will ; but it is He who gave all things their 
beginning ; He is the creator and restorer, the 
•ole operator of. what He pleases ; there is no 
reversing His decree nor delaying what He 
hath deteimined, nor is there any refuge to 
man from his rebellion against Him, but only 
His help and mercy ; nor hath any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
through His love and will Though mon, 
genii, angols and devils, should conspire to- 
gether either to put one single atom in 
motion, or cause it to cease its motion, with- 
out His will and approbation, they would not 
be able to do it. His will subsists in His 
essence amongst the rest of His attributes, 
and was from etemiW one of His eterul 
attributes, by which He willed from eternity 
the existence of those things that He had 
decreed, which were product in their proper 
seasons according to His eternal will, without 
any b^ore or q/ler, and in agreement both 
with ms knowledge and will, and not by me- 
thodising of thoughts, nor waiting for a 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
IS in Him a hindrance from another. 

** rNii hearing and tight.) And He, praised 
be Uis name, is hearing and seeing, and 
hnrfth and seeth. No audible objeot, kow 
alUl soever, escapeth Hit hearing ; ner ia any 
thing viaibie so small at to eeeape bit right : 
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for difiMiet ia no hindrnnet to Hit honring, 
nor d«rknott to Hit tight He teet without 
pnpil or eye-lid, end heart withont any pat- 
•age or ear, eren at He knoweth without a 
heart, and performs His actions without the 
assietance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
withont any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs. 

** (Hi$ word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in Hit 
etionoe. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a Toiee 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa- 
rated by the Joining together of the lips or 
the motion of the tongue. The Qur'an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books 
tent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
Qur'ftn, indeed, is read with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts : yet as subsist- 
ing in the essence of God, it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
withont roiee or letter, eten as the saints be- 
hold the essenoe of God without substance 
or accident. And since these are his attri- 
butes, He lireth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth and operatetb, and seeth and 
speaketh, by life and knowledge, and will and 
bearing, and sight and word, not by His 
simpls essence. 

“ {His works.) He, praised be His name, 
exists after such a manner that nothing be- 
sides Him bath any being but wbat is pro- 
duced by His operation, and floweth from His 
justice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and most Just model He is, more- 
OTer, wise in His works, and just in His 
decrees. But His justice is not to be com- 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of another; but -no injustice 
can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there 
ia nothing that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not imputable to 
Him as meddling with things not appertaining 
to Him. All things, Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel- 
l^ble, sensible, were all created originally by 
Him. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
when as yet they were nothing at all. but He 
alone existing from eternity, neitlier was 
there any other with Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta- 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con- 
firmation of His word, which was true from 
all eternity. Not that He stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them ; but He manifestly 
declared His glory in creating snd producing, 
and ocxzunanding, v^itbout being under any 
obligation, nor out of aecesaity. Loving kind- 
ness, the showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him; whereas it is in 
Hie power to pour forth upon men a variety 
ef ternseais, and afflict them with variona 


of eoxTowe and dieeaeee, trhioh, if He 
were to do, His justice could not be arnrigi^, 
nor would he 1^ chargeable with injustice. 
Tet he rewards those that worship Him lor 
their obedience on account of his pron^ite and 
benefloence, not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which Hs can be 
to perform ; nor can any injustice be 
posed in Him, nor can He be under any obli- 
gation to any person whatsoever. That Hie 
creatures, however, should be bound to eerve 
Him, ariseth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the pr^heis that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is n<4 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to carry to men His com- 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved by manifest mirscles, 
whereby men are obliged to give credit to 
them in those things that they relate." 

Included in the attributes of God as given 
in His ninety-nine titles or names, there are 
the Sajt or Seven Attributes ; Muham- 
mad al-Barqawi has expressed them as 
follows : — 

(1) Hayatf or Life. God Most High is 
alone to adored. He has neither associate 
nor equal. He is free from the imperfections 
of humanity. He is neithef begotten nor 
does He beget. He is invisible. He is with 
out figure, form, colour or parts. His exist- 
ence has neither beginning nor end. He is 
immutable. If He so wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an inetant. 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation of a fl^ or that of the seven heavens. 
He receives neither profit nor loss from what- 
ever may happen. If all the Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligious pious. He 
would gain no advantage. On the other 
hand, if all Believers became infidels, He 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth. He knows the number 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what Ho utters 
with His month. He alone, except those to 
whom He has revealed them, knows the in- 
visible things. He is free from forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledge is 
eternal ; it is not posterior to His essence. 

(8) Qiudrah, or Power. He is Almighty. 
If He wills, He can raise the dead, make 
atones talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens 
and the earth, and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands similar to those destroyed. 
He can transport a man in a moment of time 
from the east to the west, or from the west to 
the east, or to the seventh heaven. His 
power is eternal n priori and a posteriori. It 
18 not posterior to His essence. 

(4) Iradahf or Will He otn do what Hs 
wills, and whatevsr Hs wills ecmes to pasa 
He is not obliged to act. gverything. good or 
evil, in this world exists by Mi$ ^11 He wills 
the faith of the believer and tne |fiety of the 
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religious. D He were to ehinge Hie will 
there would be neither a tme believer nor a 
pione mao. He willeth also the unbelief of 
the unbelieTer and the irrelij^on of the wicked 
and, without that will, there would neither 
be unbelief nor irre%ion. All we do we do by 
ffie will: what He willeth not does not come 
to pass. If one should ask why God does 
not will that all men should believe, we 
anewei : ^ We have no right to enquire about 
what Ood wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.^ In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
•henld remain in that state ; in making ser- 
pents, scorpions and pigs : in willing, in short, 
all that is evil, God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the will 
of Ood is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His essence. 

(6) Scrsi*, or Hearing. He hears all sounds 
whether low or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. 

(6) Basar, or Seeing. He sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black stone 
ia a dark night ; yet He has no eye as men 

have. 

(7) Kaldrut or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do. He speakb to some 
of BUs servants without the intervention of 
another, even as He spoke to Moses, and 
to Mnkummad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. He speaks to others by the inetm- 
meotality of Gabriel, and this is the nsual way 
in which He oommanicates His will to the 
prophets. It follows from this that the 
Qnr’&n is the word of GK}d, and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Sale’s I'Mtk of Islam.) 

With regai^ to the Mujbammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the twvU- 
iLnown Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself : — 

*<* There is no god but God,’ are words 
•imply tantamount in English to the nega- 
tion of any deity save one alone; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
it| not only to deny absolutely and nnre* 
•orvodly all plurality, whether ox nature or of 
poraon, in the Supreme Be^ng, not only to 
oetablish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all its simple and nnoommnnioable 
Ononesf ; bat besides thii, the words in Arabio 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su* 
mme Being is also the only Agent, the only 
Foroe, the only aet existing throughout the 
nniverse, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence phyeical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
nsss, alike in movement or in qniesoence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
•ole motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God ; the rest is downright inertia and mere 
insinixnentaUty, from the highest arohangel 
down to the simplest atom of creatioiL Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
parmittod to oall the Pantheism of Foroe, or 
of Aoitthus oxdlusixolj assignod to God, Who 


absorl^ it all, oxorcieos it all, and to Whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for proeor 
ving or for destrojring, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good. I say * relative,' be- 
cause it is clsar that in such a theology no 
place ie left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravagance, all is abridged in the auto- 
cratical will of the Ono great Agent: ‘sic 
voh^ sic Juheot stet pro ratios^ volunttu or, 
more sfgnidcantly still, in Arabio Kama 
ytshao (ka-md yasAd^u), * as Ha wills it/ to 
quote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Coran. 

Thus immeasureably and eternally exalted 
above, and dissimilar from, all creaturoe, 
which lie levelled before Him on one common 
plane of iustrtqnentality and inertness, Ood Is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni- 
present action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit, save Hie own sole and 
absolute will. Ho cummunicates nothing to 
His creatures, (or their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, anu in return Ho 
receives nothing from them ; for whatever 
they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, 
and from Him only. And, secondly, no supe- 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfnUy claimed by one creature over its 
fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un- 
exceptional serritude and abasement ; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Foroe which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to truth 
or to error, to honour or shame, to. happiness 
or misery, quit^ independently of their indi- 
vidual fitness, doserts, or advantage, and 
simply because ‘ He wills it,’ and * as BLe 
wills it.* 

“ One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous Autocrat, this xmoontroUed and 
nnsympathising Power, would be far above any- 
thii^ like passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet 
such is not the case, for He has with respect 
to His crestnres one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealousy of them, lest they 
should perchance attribute to themeelve# 
‘something of what is His alone, and thus en- 
croach on His all-engrossixig kingdom. Henee 
He is ever more prone to pi:^sh than to 
reward, to infiiot pain than to bestow pk.. 
sure, to rum than to build. It is BUs sin- 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti- 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
His slaves. His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may tne better ao- 
knowledge His supsriority, and know His 
powsr to be abovs thslr imwsr, His onnninf 
above jtbeir canning, His will abort their 
will, ms pride above their pride ; or rether, 
that there Is no power, ounning» will, or pride, 
save His own. 

“But He Himself, sterile in His inaooee- 
sible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save His own and seli-incasured decree, with- 
out eon, companion, or counsellor, is no Umo 
barren of Himaelf than for His oreqtures, and 
His own barrenness and lone widm in Hfan- 
self is the cause and role of His indifferent 
and unrenrding despotiem aronnd.^ The 
first note Is the hey of the whole tnne, and 
the primal idea d Ood runs through and 
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modifltf tb* whoto lyitm and emd tlifti 
oMrtraa in Sn. 

** ThAt notioii hare giren of the Baitj, 
a^Bttatrona and blasphemous as H maV appear| 
is sxaetly and 'literally that Irhioh tM Ooran 
soDTeya or intends to oonyey, I at present take 
for granted. Bnt that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively pemsed and thonght over 
the Arahio text (for mere enrsory reading, 
espeeially in a translation, will not sniBoe), 
ean hesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase 
of the preeeding sentenoes, every touch in this 
odions portrait, has .l»een taken, to the best of 
iny ability, word for word, or at least mean* 
hm for meaning, from the * Book,’ the tmest 
mmr of the n^nd' and soope of its writer. 

"And that such was in reality Maho* 
mot's mind and idea, is fnlly oonflrmed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many antbentio samples : the 
Bahmh the Commantaro of Bojfdawi 

the Mitkkat ul Moiobik, and 


fifty similar works, afford ample testimony on 
this point But for the benefit of my reader^ 
In general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heada of Islamio^ 
dogma, 1 will subjoin a specimen, kndwn 
perhaps to manv Orientalists, yet too oharao- 
teristie to be nere omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving Wahh&bis in 
Nejed. 

«• Accordingly, when God* — so runs the 
Iraditioa: I had better said, the blasphemy — 

* resolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to be formed, and 
in which they after a manner pre-existed ; and 
having then divided the clod into two equal 
portions. He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, " These to eternal fire, and I care 
not ** ; and projected the other half ipto hea- 
ven, adding, " and these to Paradise, I oars 
not”* (See Miikkatu U-Ma^dbib Bobu V- 
dodr,) 

"Oommentarr would here be superfluous. 
But in this we hate before us the adequate 
idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held and taught in the 
sehool of the Ooran. Paradise and hell are 
at once totally independent of love or hatred 
on the part of the Deitv, and of merits or de- 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature; and, in the oorrespohuing 
theory, rightly so, since the^ very actions 
which we. call good or ill-dese^ng, right or 
wrong, wicked or virtuous, are in their es- 
sence aU one and of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
nor recompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-rein^ting will 
of the great despot may choose to assign or 
impute to them. In a word. He bums one in- 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
chains and seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjoyment of an ever- 
lasting brothel between forty celestial coneu- 
bines, just and equally for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. 

" Men are thus all on one oommoa level, 


here an^ hereafter, in their physical, social, 
and mdral hght— the level of slaves to one 
sole Master, of tools to one universal Agenl 
But the equalising process dees not stop 
I here : beasts, birds, fishes, insects, all parti- 
cipate of the same honour or debasement ; all 
are, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of His will; and hence Ma- 
I hornet is sinmly logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran be informs his followers, 
that Sirds, beasts, and the rest are * nations ’ 
like themselves, nor does any intrinsic dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human 
I species, except what accidental diversity the 
* king, the Proud One, the Mighty, thu Giiaat,* 
Ac., as he styles his God, may have been 

S eed to make, just as He willed H, and so 
as He may will it. 

"However, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such association, he may con- 
sole himself by redeotiz)^ that,. on the other 
hand, angels,* archangels, genu, devils, and 
whatever other spiritual lyings may exist, 
are no less on his level also and that if he 
himself be no better than a camel, he is,' how- 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any. seraph. 
And then, over all and above all, ’ There is 
no god hoi God.”* — (^Control asod JCaatom 
voL i p. 865.) 

QQQt AND MAGOG. Aiabio 
vja Mdjuj, also spelt 
ioa Ya*juj A barbaroQS 

pe^le of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko- 
mJis, who are in the Qnr’&n represented as 
doing evil in the land in the days of 2u 'I- 
Qamain (or Alexander). See Silrah xviU. 
98-97 

" They said, * 0 2fi l-Qamain I verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land ; shall we then pay 
thee tribute, so thou build s rampart betweaif 
us and them ? ’ 

" He said, * Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord bath strengthened 
me ; but help me strenuously, and 1 wUl set a 
barrier between you and them. 

(« < Bring me blocks of iron,’ — ^nntil whsn It 
filled the space between the mountain sidas— 
’ Ply,’ said he, * yonr bellows,’— until whsn ha 
had made it red with heat (fire), he slid/-— 
* Briug me molten brass that x nuiy ponr upon 
it.* 

"And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
through it. 

***This,’ said he, *is a mercy from my 
Lord.’” ^ 

They ars also spoken of in Sfirah xxL 95, 
96, as a people who shall appear in the last 
days: — 

There is a ban on every city which wc 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

" Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma* 
jf^ yd they shall hasten from eveiy high 

Ai-Bais&wi says YijflJ and Mijfij are two 
tribae deaoended from Japheth the son of 
Koah, and some say Tfcjftj belong to the 
Turks and Mijiij to the JIls. (Comp 
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Esakidl zzzTiii. 2 ; zxzix. 1 ; IUt. ztI 14 ; 

tt8.) 

OOLD. Arabic (v^) ; Heb. 

jrcutat inpoMd upon gold if upon 
twenty m\$<faU one-half mi|iq4l, and upon 
erery four mif qila in excetf , one qurit* because 
the alms upon gold is one fortieth of the whole. 
This if due upon all gold, whether it be in coin 
or in omamentf. But a^-Shifi^i aaya it is 
not due upon the omamenta of women or the 
rings of men. (Hiddyah^ toL L p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muham- 
mad said, Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate according to weight, 
for any inequality in point of weight is usury.* 
(/*ai,Tol.ii.662.) 

** It is not lawful for a than or woman to eat 
or drink out of gold or silrer Teasels.’* (/(Um, 
toL Ti. 66.) 

QOLIATH. Arabic Jdlut (^yW-). 

The giant whom King Darid slew. Men- 
tioned in the Qnr*in, S&rah ii. 261 : <*And 
when they went forth to battle against Jal&t 
and his army, they said, *0 Lord, ^re us 
patknoe, and strengthen our feet, and help us 
•gainst the infidels!* Therefore they dis- 
oomflted them by the will of Qod, and Darid 
slew.Jil&t.** 

The commentators hare not ventured to 
giTe any account of J&lfit. 

OOMOBBAH. Arabic Ohamurah 
Not mentioned by name in 
the QC^ftn ; but Saddm wa Ghamurah are un- 
derstood to be the ** oTertumed cities ** re- 
ferred to in Sfirahs iz. 71, Ixiz. 9. 

QQOD WOBKS. Arabic 
fidi According to the 

taaohi^ of the Qur*4n, good works without 
faith will not save from the torments of 

hea 

Sfirah ZTia 108-6 : ** Shall we tell you who 
•re tbqy that hare lost their labour most; 
whose efforte in the present life hare been 
mistakeny and who deemed that what they 
did waa right ? They are those who beliered 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should erer meet Him. Vain, therefore, are 
their works; and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resurrection.'’ 

Faith in the above is belief in the mission 
of Mul^ammad : all Muslims being considered 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. Witl^ reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following is the teaohiig of 
Muhammad, as recorded in the Traditions 
(MiMatf book x. chap, iii.) 

** When a man is brought to Isl&m and he 
performs it well, Qod coveiw all his former 
sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
act, up to seven hundred, and even more than 
that, whereas the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless Gk>d passes that over like- 
wise." 

“ There are three persons whose notions 
are not written ; one a person asleep iMtil he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty; the third, a madmen until ha re- 
oovers hif reaaoa.** 

** Verily, God reoordeih both the good deeda 
and the evil deeda. He who baa propoeed le 
do evil and did not do it, for bun Gtod re- 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And ha who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him Ood reoordeih from ten 
to Seven hundred good deeds (aooordiig to 
their merits). And hO who intended to do 
evil but did it not, Ood reoordetb one good 
Mt ; but be who intendeth to do evil and doaih 
it, for him Ood reoordeih one evil deed." 

** Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that good deeds, is like the 
condition of a man with tight armour on, 
which has troubled him. He does one good 
deed and the rings of the armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.** 

** Verily there was a man amongst those 
who were before yon to whom ^he angel of 
death came to t^e his sou!, and he was 
asked * Have you done any good act f * Ha 
said ih answer, *I do not remsmber that I 
have done any good.* It waa said to him, 
* Look well into yourself, and consider if you 
have done any good work. He said, * 1 da 
not find any good in myaelf, except that I 
used to buy and eell in tlie world and need to 
claim' my right from the rich, hut allowed 
them th^ mure to pay me when they Ukad, 
and I foi^va the wot* Then Gk>d bro u g h t 
that man mto paradm** 

** adulteress was forgiven, who paseed 
by a dog at a well, and the dog was holding 
out his tongue from thirst, whioh was naar 
killing him. The woman drew off her boot 
and tied it to the end of her veil, and drew 
water for the dog, and gave him to drink, and 
she was foimven on account of that act. It 
was asked toe Prophet, * Verily, are there re- 
wards for our doing good ta q^drupeds, and 
giving them water to drink f * He saiA * There 
are rewards for benefiting every animal 
having a moist liver.* ** 

**Your smiling in your brother’s face is 
alms; and your exhorting mankind to vir- 
tuous deeds is alms; dnd your prohiUtiiig 
the forbidden it alms; and your showing man 
the road when they loee it is alms ; and your 
assisting the blind is alms ; and your removiag 
stonea, thorns, and bones, which are Inconve- 
nient to man is alms; and your pouring 
water from your bucket into that of your 
brother is alms for you.** 

GOSHAH-NISHIN «./)■ 

Lit, ** One who site in a comer.** A Persiiui 
term for a devout person who in retirement 
engages in the contemplation of the Heity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic Injil (Jeqi*0* 

A term applied to the whole of the New Tea* 
tament senptures. [mw TMTAKXinr.] 

GBAMMAB. [xlmu *l-adab.] 
GBAltDFATHEB. Arabic jadd 
(4%). If a father die witboai appoint* 
ing an executor, tha grandfather repretenta 
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father. And In making contracts of mar- 
riage, the grandfather haa precedence of an 
executor, slthough the executor takes prece- 
dence in managing the property. {Hidayaht 
toL p. 565.) In ease of the father being 
poor, it is the duty of the grandfather to act 
for his mrandohild in the distribution of alms, 
Ac. (Idem, yol. ii. p. 244.) 

GRANDMOTHER. Aribicjaddah 

K lf the mother of an infant 
le right ki^dnah, or guardianship, rests 
with the maternal grudmother in preference 
to the paternal ; but if she be not liying, the 
paternal grandmother has the right prior to 
any other relation. The paternal grandmother 
is also entitled to a sixth of the effects of a 
child of her son, if the child’s mother be dead, 
as being the mother’s share. (Hiddyah, toL i. 
p. 886.) 

GRAVE. Arabic qahr (^) ; Heb. 

graves of Muhammadans 

are so dug as to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah ; consequently in India 
they are dug from north to south. It is usual 
to dig a graye the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
a recess at the bottom, which is called lakd^in 
which the body is placed. The body haying 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
unbumt bricks, and the grave is filled with 
earth and a mound raised oyer it. 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, all teach that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there- 
fore great care is taken to preyent any pres- 
sure upon the body. 

*Amir relates that his father Sa*d ibn Abi 
WaqqM said on his death-bed, ** Make a 
laha for me towards Makkah, and put xmbumt 
bricks upon my graye, as was done in the 
oase*of the Prophet Muslim, p. 211\ 

Sufy&Oiat-Tamm&r relates that he M saw toe 
Prophet’s graye, and the top of it was like a 
camel’s back.” (^oMl^u ^l-Bukhari.) 

Ibn *Abbis says ** a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s graye.” (MiMdt, book 
y. 0 . yi.) 

JkUr says ** the Prophet prohibited build- 
ing with mortar on grayes, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them.” {MiMdt, book y. 
0 . yi.) But notwithstanding this tradition 
^hion is acted upon by the Wahhibis), 
masonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of IsUm, and form some of the most striking 
specimens of Muhammadan architecture, 
[fount.] 

GRAVE, The Puniahmente of the. 

[*AXAB17 ’L-QABS.] 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-Eum 

by which is meant the Byzantine or Eastern 
I^pire. In the xxxth chapter of the Qm-’an, 
entitled the Suratu W-Rmn, or the “ Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine power by the Per- 
Bi4n8 with a supposed prophecy of future suc- 
oeeees. The chapter begins thus : — 

** Alii. LAm. Mim. ’THE OBBIEKS haye 
been defeated 


In a land hard by : But after their defeat 
they shall defeat their foes, 

**la n few years. First and last is the 
affair with God. And on that day ahall tha 
faithful rejoice 

** In the aid of their God : He aideth whom 
He will ; and He is the Mighty, the Merciful 

** It is the promise of God : To his promise 
God wiU not be untrue : but most men know 
if not.” 

Following al-Baieiwi, the Jalilin, and 
other commentators. Sale remarks that — 

The accomplishment of the prophecy con- 
tained in this passage, which is yery famous 
among the Muhammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a conrincing proof that 
the Qurian really came down from^heayen, it 
may be excusable to be a little particular. . 

The pMsage is said to haye been reyealsd 
on occasiop of a great yictory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the news whereof 
coming to Makkah, the infidels became 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham- 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like themselyes, 
were idolaters, and supposed to haye no 
scriptures, against the Ohristians, who pre- 
tended as well as Muhammad to worship one 
God, and to haye diyine scriptures, was an 
earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of his religioif, to 
check which yain hopes it was foretold in the 
words of the text, that how improbable soeyer 
it might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the yanquished Greeks 
preyail as remarkably against the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to obserye, though 
they do not exactly agree in the accounts 
they giro of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some pla< e the yio- 
tory gained by the Persiani in the fifth year 
before the Hijrab, and their defeat by the 
Greeks in the second year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fonght ; others place the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seyenth year after it, 
when the exp^ition of al-^udaibiyah was 
undertaken. The date of the yictory gained 
by the Greeks in the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta- 
tors tell, of a wager laid by Aba Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn turned this prophsor 

into ridicule. Aba Bakr at first laid t«n 
young oamels that the Persians should rs* 
oeiye an oyerthrow within three years, but on 
his acquainting Muhammad with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that tb« word 
made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate number of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to ruse the 
wttger, which he accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
should be nine years and the wi^er a bun- 
dred camels. Before the time w^s elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at U^ud, lit 
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tha third year of the Hijrah ; but the event 
afterwards showing that Abu Bakr had won, 
he received the camels of Ubay’s heirs, and 
brought them in triumph to Muhammad. 
Historj' infonns us that the successes of 
Kh osrn Parriz, King of Persia, who carried 
on a terrible war against the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phocae, were very great, and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
and-twenty years. Particularly in the year 
of Christ 615, about the beginning of the 
aixth year before the Hijrah, the Persians, 
having the preceding year conquered Syin-'i, 
made themselves ma8tei*H of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem, which seems to be that signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing best with the 
terms here used, and most likely to alarm the 
Arabs by reason of their vicinity to the scene 
of action ; and there vras so little probability 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re- 
trieve their losses, much less to distress the 
Persians, that in the following years the 
of the latter made still farther an<i 
more considerable progresses, and at length 
they laid siege to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 625, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut t<.n years after tho 
taking of Jerusalem, tho Greeks, when it was 
least expected, gained a remarkable victory 
over the Persians, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire, by car- 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Madiiyin; Heraclius en- 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
good fortune, to the deposition and death of 
Kboarii. (Sale's Koran, in loco.) 

QEOVE, The. Arabic Aikah 

The A$hdhu 1 -Aikah, or “ the people of the 
Grove,” are mentioned four times in the 
Qur'an, Surahs xv. 78, xxvi. 176, xxviii. 21, 
L 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as liars. Tho following 
particulars regarding them are given in Surah 
xxvi. 170 : — 

“ The people of the grove of Madyan treated 
the .jostles as liars. 

** When Shu'aib their brother said to them, 
‘ Will ye not fear God ? 

“ I truly am your trustworthy Apostle. 

“ Fear God, then, and obey me : 

** No reward ask I of you for this ; my re- 
ward is of the Lord of the Worlds alone.” 

GUARDIANSHIP. Guardianship 

over a minor is of two kinds: wilayah 
W , or guardianship of the property and 
Vacation and marriage of the ward, and 
hi^inah or guardianship over the 

rearing and bringing up of the child. 

Guardians are either so by natural right or 
by testament, or by appointment by a judge. 

The guardianship of a minor f'>r the ma- 
nagement and preservation of hit property 
devolvee first on his or her father, then on 
the fetheris executor, next on the paternal 
grandlather, then on bis executor, then on 
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the executors of such executors, next on the 
ruling power or his representative, the Qiizi, 
or judge. Xn default of a father, father's 
father, and their executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardians, it re.sts in 
the Qttzi to appoint a guaniian of an infant's 
prop'jirty. The other paternal kinsmen who 
arc formed r.>mote kindred, and the mother 
succeed, according to proximity, to the goar- 
dianship of an infant for the purpose of edu* 
cai'ion and marriage; they have no right to 
be guardians of his property, unless ap- 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or m 
the original proprietor'^ will, proved by com- 
petent witnesses. The mother’s right of 
guardian.ship is, however, forfeited upon her 
being remarried to a stranger, but regained 
when she is divorced by him, and has again 
become a widow. 

In default of the mother as well as of the 
paternal kiodred of a minor, his maternal 
relations are, according t ' proximity, entitled 
to guardianship for the puqooser of educa- 
tion and maiTiager and not for the manage- 
ment of his property, unless so appointed in 
the late owner’s will cr by the Qazi. 

The general rule is that a guardian, execu- 
tor, or anyone who has the care of the person 
and property of a minor, can enter into a 
contract which is or likely to bo advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. 

A guardian may sell or purchase moveables 
on account of his ward, either (or an equiva- 
lent or at such a rate as to occasion an incon- 
siderable loss, but not at such a rate as to 
make the loss great and apparent. (//iddyoA, 
vol. iv. p. 553.) 

A guardian is allowed to borrow money for 
the support and education of his ward, even 
by pawning the minor’s property ; the debt so 
contracted must be paid out of bis (the 
minor’s) estate, or by him when he comes of 
age. 

It is not lawful for a guardian to pledge 
into his own bands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due to him, or into 
the hands of his child being an infant, or 
into the hands of his slave being a merchant 
and free from debt. (Hiddyah, voU iv. p, 
214.) 

A father can pawn the goods of his infant 
child into his own hands for a debt due from 
the child, or into the hands of another of bis 
children being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on account of his 
own debt the goods belonging to his minor 
fion, who on coming of age will redeem the 
goods discharging tho debt, and bare a claim 
on the father for tho sum. 

The contract of pawn entered into by a 
father with respect to his minor child’s goods 
cannot be annullod by the minor, even if it 
were not for his own debt or for bis own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all the persons, the best 
entitled to the custody (AiztmaA) of her infant 
child during marriage and after separation 
from her husband, unless she be an apostate, 
or wicked, or unworthy to be trusted. 
(Katinfd-i-* Alamyiri, voL i. p. 736.) 
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Next the mother’s mother how high sooTer 
is entitled to the custody (hizatui^) of a 
child: failing her by denlh, or inarriago 
to a stranger, tho full aiyter is entitled ; 
failing her by death or marriage to a 
stranger, tho half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way tho dansrhtor 
of tho full aiatcr, then the daughter o? the 
half-siator by tho moth(‘r. Next tho matornal 
aunt in tho same w.iy, and then tho paternal 
aunts also like manricr. 

^iri, vol. i. p. 72H.) 

An umm-{-W(ilad (orafomalo slave who has 
borne a child to her mastoi), when emanci- 
pated, obtains tho right of taking hor child. 
(//iV/Jya/i, vol. i. p. .'181).) 

When it i.s necessary to remove u boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, l)o 
is to be given up to his agnate male rela- 
tives (^a^abahy Of these the father i.s tho 
first, then the paternal grandfather, how 
high soever, then tho full brother, then the 
h If-brother by the father, then tho son of the 
full brother, then the son of the half-brother 
by the father, then the full paternal undo, 
then the half paternal unde by the father, 
then tho sons of paternal undos in the same 
order. But though a boy may be given up to 
the son of his paternal uncle, a girl should 
not he entrusted to him 

No male has any right to the custody of a 
female child, but one who is within tho pro- 
hibited dogreea of relationship to her , and an 
^affdbah who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. {Fatdwd i-^ Aiarngiri^ vol. i. p. 720.) 

A female’s custody of a boy terminatos 
when ho is seven years old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 

Male custody of a boy continues till pu- 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of herself. 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfavher nor any of her 'a^dbnh to take 
charge of her, or the ^andlnxh is profligate, it 
is the duty of the judge to take cognizance of 
her condition; and if she can bo trusted to 
take care of herself, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether she bo a virgin or a soiyt- 
daht and if not, he should place her with some 
female amtn, or trastee, in whom he has con- 
fidence; for he is the superintendent of all 
Muslims. {Fatdwd*i-*Alamg\ri^ vol. i. p. 780.) 


When ivmother refuses to take cha^e of a 
child without hire, it may bo committed to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed tho period of 
hizumih^ has no option to ho with ono p.iront 
in profevoneo to tho other, but must neces- 
sarily thcn(!cforth rom.ain in charge of the 
father. (//h/JynA, vol. p. .'IBO.) 

B-fore tho complotion of ‘iVW*/*, or disso- 
lution of marriage, the proper place of Afcd- 
nnh i.s that wliorn the hual»and and wife live, 
and tho former cannot take away tho child 
out of tho custody of the hitler. After com- 
pletion of hor 'iddahy and sepui ation from hor 
hunhand, a woman can take her child to the 
place of hor nativity, provided tho marriage 
had boen contracted there, or it is so near 
from tho place of separation or husband's 
residiuice, that if tho husband should leave 
the latter in tho morning to visit tho child, 
he can rotnnt to his rosidonce before night. 
Thoro is also no objection to hor removing 
with tho child from a village to tho city or 
chief town of tho district, the same being ad- 
vantageous to tho child, and m no respect 
injurious to tho father. If tho child’s mother 
bo dead, and its hizdnah or custody has 
paagod to the maternal grandfather, she can- 
not roinovo the child to her own city, though 
tho marriage had ..aken place there. Other 
w’omon than tho grandmother are like her in 
re^>ect to the place of hizdnah. 

When an umm-i-ioa/arf has been emancipated, 
she haa no right to take her child from the 
city in which tho father is residing. 

{Hiduyahy vol. i. ; Fatdwdd'^AIamgiri^ vol. i. ; 
Durru 'i-Mul^tdr, p. 84G; Jdmi^u V'Rumuz; 
Tagort IjectureH^ 1879; Baii e’s Digest, p. 
4 H(‘k) 

GUEST. Arabic zaif (UL.©— a), 

[noaPITAHTY.J 

GURZ Oy-T), (1) The Persiaa 

word for the yntfragah, or iron mace, where- 
with the infidel dead are smivten in their 
gi-Hves by tho angels Munkur and Nakir. 

[‘AZAIIU ’L-QAI)B.J 

(2) An iron mace pointed at ono end and 
having a knob at tho other covered with 
spikes, and used by the Quiz Mur, or Rufa*i 
faqirs, for striking against their breasts in 
their devotional exercises. (Qiinund-Jlsldm, 
p. 891.) 


H. 


HABA' (‘W*). “ Dust," especially 

the finer particles which fly about and are 
only conspicuous in the sun’s rays. 

A term used by the ^uft mystics for those 
portions of matter (hayila) which God has 
distributed in creation. (*Abdu 'r-Ruzzaq's 
Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 


HABIB an-NAJJAR 

“ Habib tho Carpenter,” whose story is told 
in the Qur’ap (Surah xxxvi. 12), as follows: — 
“ Set forth to them the instance of the 
people of the city (i.e. of Antioch) when tho 
Sent Ones came to it. 

When wo sent two {i.e. John and Jude) 



HABIB AN-NAJJAB 

cnto thorn and thoy ohnrjfod thorn both with 
impofittire — ^thoroforo with a third (i.r Simon 
Potor) wo Rtron*rthonod thorn : and thoy Raid» 
♦ Vorily wo arc tho Sent unto yon of 

“ Thoy Maid, ‘ Yo aro only men like a« : 
Nought hath il>« G‘id f t Morey wont down. 
Yo do nothing hot lio.’ 

“ Th(\y Raid, ‘Our Irord knowoth that wo 
nro Hfiroiy Hout unto yon , 

“ * To proclaim a oloar moaaago ifl our only 
duty* 

“ Thoy Raid, ‘ Of a truth wo augoi ill from 
you: if yo do«ist not wo will Ruroly Rtono von, 
and a jfriovouR puniahmont will tiuroly befall 
you from ur.’ 

“ Thoy Hiiid, ‘ Your augury of ill ih with 
yoursolvoR. Will vo ho wiirnofl? Nay, yo 
nro an orring peoplo.* 

“ Tlion from tho ond of tho oity a mAW (i.«. 
llHhib, the carjw.itor) canio running : Ho 
■aid, ‘ O my people ! follow tbr Sent (Inoa ; 

“ ‘ Follow tiioso who aak not of you a ro- 
componoo, and who nro rightly gnid^. 

• And why should 1 not wornhip Him who 
mado mo, and to whom yo «ba!! bo brought 
back ? 

* Shall I tnko gofln Ifooido Him ? It tho 
Qod of morcy ho plooMod 1,0 afflict mo, their 
inierooHRion will not avert from mo aught, 
nor will thoy deliver: 

** * Truly thon nliould I be in a manifoRt error. 

“ ‘ Verily, in your Lord have I believed ; 
therefore hear mo.’ 

“ — It waR Raid to him, ‘ Enter thou into 
Paradise* (i.e. after thoy had Rtoiiod him to 
death). And ho Raid, * Ob that my people 

know 

“ * How grariouM Ood hath boon to mo, and 
that He hath mado mo ono of //is honoured 
onoR.’ 

“ But no army Ront wo down out of hoaven 
after hiR f/cftfA,nor wore wo thon Rending down 
our ungeU — 

“Thoro waR but ono Rhout from G<i(trirf 
and lo 1 thoy wore oxtinot. 

“ Oh I tho misery thtit rentu upon my ser- 
vants I No apostle romoth to them hut thoy 
laugh him to scorn.*' 

Al-Bnixavv:, tho commentator, says the 
people of tho City of Antioch wore idolatora, 
and that .Torus Ronttwoof his disciplea, Yahyn 
and Yunas (John and JudoUo preach to them. 
And whon thoy arrived, tnoy mot Habib, tho 
carpenter, to whom thoy made known their 
misRion. Hahih said, “ What sigtiR can yo 
ahow that yo are Rent of Go<l ? ” An<l tho dis- 
ciples replied, '■* We can boal tho sick and 
give sight to thoMO who are bom blind, and 
cure tho leprosy.” Thon Hahih brought his 
sick son to thorn, and they laid tlioir handH 
upon him and ho waR hoalod. And Hahih 
believed on Jomus, and ho mado known tho 
gO0|>ol to tho people of tho city. Many of tho 
people thon camo to tho diHciploH and woro 
also hoalod. The uowh tlmn roachod tho oar 
of tho governor of the city, and ho sent for 
tho two disciploR ond thoy proachod to him. 
He replied, “ Is your Ood dillorent from our 
Qod?** They said, “Yes. Ho it is who 
made thee and thy gods.** Tho governor thon 
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! sent theoi away and put thorn in prison 
! Whon thoy were m prison, Jesus sent Shat j‘un 
(Simon Potor), and hti camo a«crcl! v an<l made 
friomls wilh tho Rorvantn of tho govc’-nor, and 
in time gained arrosH to tho goveroor R pre- 
Monco, and performed a mita< lo 01 tho pro- 
Ronco of (ho gevonior by lai.sing a child who 
had lioi'o dead Hevon days 7'Ii« child when 
raised from Iho dead, said ho h«d seen J«'Mns 
Christ In hHav«n, and that ho had iMlorcodod 
for tho three disciplos in pri^iori. Tho 
governor bolievod and many otho»N with 
him. Those whotlid not holiovo ratsod a dis- 
tu^b^nc'^ in tho city, and Hahih the rai pouter 

o. t.horUHi thorn to holiovo. For tliiji ho was 
Mtoiied, and. having died, oiiiore4l into ParadiHO. 

Hahib'M i«»mh Ih hUH seen at Antioch, and is 
visitod hy Muhammadans as a MhritU'. 

HABlt. ( [abki,.] 

HABWAff ({,<..■). The posture of 
sitting with the logs and thigliM contracted 
towards the btdiy, the hack Oont forwards, 
and support 3d in that position hy tho arms 
crossed over the kiioes. MunlimR are (or- 
hidden to sit in this posture during- the re- 
cital of the Khuthah on HVidaVM {Mishknt^ 
hook iv. p. 45, pt. 2) as it inclinos to drowsinoss. 

HADA5 State of an un- 

clean person, of ono who has not performed 
the UNUal ablutions before prayer. 

HADD pi. huflud. In its pri- 
mitive Ronso ^UM Hignillea “ obstruction,*’ 
whence a portor or gata-koopor Is called 
tuuldmf or “ obstructor, ” from Iuh cfflco of 
prohibiting people from entoring. In law it 
expresseH the puniRhmunts, the limits of which 
have boon dollnod by Muhammad either in the 
Qur'an or in tho lladis. Thono puniMhmenis 
aro(l) For twlultay, Rtoning: (2) For /bniiVti- 
fion, a hundrod stripoR ; (d) For the fiitie 
aerunafion of a »w»mW fter/ton with ndxittcry 
(or Qftzf), eighty ctripos; (4) Vot apo.tffisg^ 
doaih ; (5) For drinking wirw., eighty stripos ; 

(6) For thr/ifibo cutting off of the right hand ; 

(7) ¥iir highway rofdterg : for simple robbery on 
the highway, tue loss of hands and feet; for 
robbery with murdor, doath. oithor hy tho 
■word or by crucifixion, {lliddyah^ vol ii. 

p. 1. fi'rjnisimaHT.] 

AL.HADlD(aid^\). ‘‘Iron.*' Tlio 
title of tho i.vtrth Sfirah of the Qur'an, in 
which tho word occur* (vorso 25) : “ We sent 
down iron in which are both keen violence and 
advantages to men.** 

HADIS What happenfi 

for tho first time; now, fresh. That which 
is biirn in tirno as oppoHod to gadim, or that 
which is without a hogitming,as (hci. 

HADlS pi. ahddis. [tea- 

DinoN.] 

had!?! QUDSl A 

divine saying. A term used for a Zm*///: which 
relates a rwvelutitm from (iod in tho language 
of the Prophet. An example is found in the 
Mtskkdl (book i. c, i. pi I): “Abu Hurairah 
aaid, ‘ The Prophet of God related theso words 
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of God, **The tons of Adain tox mo, and 
abase the ag^e, whereas I am The AGE 
itself : In my hands are all events : I hare 
made the day and night."* ** 

HADiTAH A present or 

offering made to persons of consoquence, 
kings cr mlers. 

HADY (cs*^)- Cattle sacrificed at 

Makkab daring the Pilgrimage, as distin* 
gnished from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, which are called uzbiynk. These 
animals are branded and sent off with strings 
round their necks, as offerings to the sacred 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. book xi. c. viii.) 

HAFIZ LU. « A guardian *’ 

or protector. (1) One of the names of God, 
(2) A governor, e.g. Hdfi^u 
the guardian of the Makkan temple. (3) One 
who has committed the whole of the (^r’w 
to memory. 

^IJsman relates that the Prophet said: 
** The best person amongst you is he who has 
learnt the Qur’im and teaches it {Miihkdt^ 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to commit the Qur’in to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourable distinction 
of HdJlTi, 

HAl^AH (AdU.). One of Muham- 
mad's wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umar, 
and the widow of Khunais, an early convert 
to Isl&m. She married Muhammad about six 
months after her former husband’s death. 
Daring the lifetime of the Prophet she was a 
person of considerable infiueiice in his coun- 
sels, being the daughter of'*Umar, She sur- 
vived Muhammad some years, and has re- 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 

HAGAR. Arabic Hdjar 

The slave wife of , Abraham and the mother 
of IshmaeL Al-Baizawi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarahi the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham, [and from 
her was born Ishmaol. Sarah became jealous 
of H&jar (because she had a sonb and she 
demanded of Abraham that ho snould pat 
both the mother and child awny, and ho sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamznm [zamzam]. ^Vhon the tribe of Jur- 
hom saw that there was water in that place, 
they said to H&jar, “ If you will share with 
us the water of this spring, we will share with 
you the milk of our hei^s," and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(Ta/stru *l-Baizdwif p. 424.) 

HMR. Arabic sha^r, tka^ar 
Heb. 

The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
same manner as the use of it for any pxurpose 
is unlawful. Being a part of the human 
body, it is necessary to preserve it from dis- 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
false hair. (Stdaj/aAf vol. ii. p. 439.) [hxad.] 


AL-HAJASU ’L-ASWAS 

HlTTlYAH (iJilW). A lect of 

Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn who 

said there ^were two Gods, one whose exis- 
tence is from eternity (qadim),* i.t. Allah, 
and the other who is created in time (ma^kKf- 
f/as), f.c. al-Masih (Christ), and that it is he 
who will judge the world in the last day. 
And he maintained that this is the meaning 
of the words which occur in the traditions : 
** God created man in his own image." {KiiSbm 
*f~Ta^rifdt, in foco.) 

HAIWAN The amnud 

creation ; which is divided into haiwin 
or rational beings ; and haiyodn or 

irrational beings, [animals, beings.] 

ajl-HAIY ; Heb. “ The 

Living One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. The term frequently occurs in the 
Qur’an. 

HA’I?AH (AjrfW). A menstnioug 

woman, [menstbdation.] 

HAJAR [haoae.,] 

al-HAJARU *L-ASWAD 
(*>^!l\^^). Ut. “ The Black Stone.” 

The famous black stone which forms part of 
the sharp angle of the Kabbah in the twople 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, ** It is an 
irregular oval, about seven inches in dia- 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed ; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken into as many pieces by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to 
determine accurately the quality of this 
stone, which has been worn to its present 
surface by the millions of touches and kissds 
it has received. It appeared to me like a 
lava, containing several small extraneous par- 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellow substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proaching to black. It is surrounded ol all 
sides by a border composed of a substance 
which I took to bo a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quite the 
samo* brownish colour. This border serves 
to support its detached pieces ; it is two or 
three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above the surface of the stone.' Both the 
M>rder and the stone itself are encircled by a 
silver band, broader "below than above, tad on 
the two sides, with a considerable swelling 
below, as if a part of the stone were hidden 
under it. The lower part of the border is 
studded with silver nails." 

Captain Burton remarks, “ The colour ap- 
peared to mo black and metallic, and the 
centre of the stone was sunk about two inches 
below the metallic circle. Round the sides 
was a reddish brown cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to the 
middle of the stone. The baud is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
the aperture in which the stone is, one span 
and three fingers broad.” 

According to Ibn ^Abbis, MuJ^ammad sai4 
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the black stone cazne down from Paradiso» 
and at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milK, but that the sins of the children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, when it will have two eyes, by ^hich it 
will see and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, ami when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
those who touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyrius, who wrote in the second 
century, says “ The Arabians pay homage to 1 
know not what god, which they represent by 
a quadrangular stone,” alluding to the Ka‘bah 
or temple which contains the black stone. 
The Guebars or Ancient PoirianM, assert 
that the Black Stone was Htnong.'^t the 
images and relics left hy Mahahad and his 
successors in the Kabbah, and that it vat. an 
emblem of Saturn. It probably a7< aero 
lite, and owes its reputation, l>ke many others, 
to its fall from the sky. Its existence as an 
object of adoration in an iconoclaKtic religious 
system, can only be accounted for by 
mad’s attempt to concihste the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of the falls of ncr-dites and 
meteoric stones through the atric.sphcre.. is 
published in the Edinhurtih Phthsofthtral 
Journal, from a work by Chiadni in Gennan, 
in which the subject is ably and fully treated. 



TB® BAJABO 'l-a8WA1>. (Burton.) 

HAJB A lepaJ torni in 

the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify- 
ing the cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJi also k„jj. A person 

who has pei*formed the or pilgrimage to 
Makkab, It k retained as a title of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage, <’-7. 
Hdjl Qdsim, i.€. “ Qasim the Pil^im. ’ [haj,j.] 
AJJ lAt. setting out,** 

tending towards,” The pilgrimage to Mak- 
kah performed in the month of Zu M'Hijjab, 
or the twelfth month of the Muhammadan 
year. It k the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 
practical religion, and an incumbent religious 
duty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur^an. According to Muhammad it is a 
divine institution, and has the following autho- 
rity in the Qur’an for its due observance : — 
{It k no«icea6fe that all the wr»es in the 
Qjm^dn with regard to the pilgrimage are in the 
later SmraJu, when theg are arranged tn their 
chronological order.) 


Sdrah xxii. !I8 : — 

“ And proclaim to the peoples a PILGRIM- 
AGE com© to thee on foot 

and on every fleet C4Uii^, arriving by every 
deep defile : 

“ That they may bear witness of its bene- 
fits to them, and may make mention of God's 
name on tho appointed days (i.e, the ten first 
days of Zu ’1-Hijjah). over the brute beasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus- 
tenance : Therefore cat thereof yourselves, 
and feed the needy, the poor : 

“ Then let them bring the neglect of their 
pers^^ns to a close, and lot them pay their 
vows, 5ind circuit the amuent House. 

“ This do. And he that respectetb the 
sacred ordinances God, this will be best 
for him witn his Lord.” 

Surah ii. L'S: — 

“ VorMy. as-i^fa and ,.1-Marwah are among 
the signs of God : whoever then maketb a pil- 
grimage (fnijj) to the temple, or visiteth it, 
shall not ho to blamo if ho go round about 
them both. And as for him/who of his own 
accord doetb what is good — God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 

/tfcwj, 192; — 

“ Accomplish the pilgrimage {hajg), and 
the visitation (^umrah) for God ; and if y® be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall be the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

“ And when yo arc safe from foer^ he who 
contents himself with the visitation (hiWfntA) 
until the pilgrimage (Aaj[;), shall bring what- 
ever offering shall be tbo easiest. But bo 
who findeth nothing to ojfer, shall fast three 
days in the pilgrimage itself, and seven days 
when yo return : they shall ho ten days in 
all. This is binding on him whose 1 family 
shall not be present at the sacred Mosque (a/- 
Masjidu 1-hurdm). And fear God, and know 
that (tod is terrible in punishing. 

“ the pilgrimage be made, in the months 
already known (i.c. Shawwal, Zn TQa‘dah, 
and Zu '1 Hijjah) : whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor transgres.n, nor wrangle 
in tho pilgrimage. Tho good which ye do, 
God knowetb it. And provide Jw your 
journey ; but th<! best provision is the fear of 
God ; fear me, then, O men of understanding 1 
“ It shall bo no crime in you if ye seek an 
increase from your Lord (i.c. to trade) ; and 
when ye pass swiftly on from ‘Arafat, then 
remember God near the holy temple (al Mas- 
jidu H-harum) ; and remember Him, because 
He hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray ; 

“ Then pass on quickly where the people 
uickly pass (i.e. from ‘Arafat), and ask par- 
on of (iod, for (iod is Forgiving, Merciful. 
And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as y© remember your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense re- 
membrance I Some men there are who say, 
* O our Lord I give ua o»*r portion m thia 
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world : ’ put finch shall have no portion in the 
next life : 

** And Homo aay, ‘ O our Lord I give ns 
good in tlii.s world ;ind good in the next, and 
keep UH from the torment of the fire.’ 

“ They shall have the lot which they have 
merited; and God is swift to reckon. 

ihmr God in ini:;.^ during the atalod days : 
but if any haste away in two days (i.e. after 
tho Aq//), it shall be no fault in him : And if 
any tarry longer, it shall b© no fault in him, 
if he fear God. Fear God, thou, hnd know 
that to Him shad yo be gathered.'* 

Surah hi. 90 : — 

“ The hrst tumplo that was founded for 
mankind, was that in Bakkah (t.c. Makkuh)— 
Blessed, and a guidance to human beings. 

** In it are evident signs, even the standing- 
placo of Abi-ahum {Maqdmu Ibrahim ) : and ho 
who entoreth it is safe. And iho pilgrimago 
to the temple, is a service duo to God from 
those who are able to journey thither.” 

Surah v. 2: — 

“ O Believers I violate neither the rites of 
Ood, nor the sacred month, nor tho offering, 
nor its ornamonis, (i.e. on the necks of aui- 
mals), nor those who press on to the sacred 
house (al-Ii<utu seeking favour 

from their Lord and his good pleasure lu them.” 

Tho performance of tbe pilgrimage is in^ 
cninbcnL upon every Muslim, in his Life* 
times if he bo an adult, free, sane, well in 
health, and has sufilciont money for the ex- 
ponses of the journey and for the support of 
his family during his absence. ^ 

If a woman perform iho pilgrimage she 
must do it in company with her husband, or 
a near relativo {imhram). If sho can obtain 
the protoction of a near relative and has the 
nocossary oxpousos for tho journey, it is not 
lawful for her husband to prevent her perform- 
ing tho pilgrimago. This rmtbram is a near re- 
lativo whom it is not lawful for her to marry. 

Tho Imam a.^h-Shafl^i denies the necessity 
of such attondauco, stating that the Qur'an 
makes no such restriction. His objection is, 
however, met by a Tradition. “ A certain 
man came to tho Prophet and said ; ^ My wifo 
is about to make tho haj'j, but i am called to 
go ou a warlike oxp^itiou.’ Tho Prophet 
said ; ‘ Turn away from tho war and accom- 
pany thy wifo in the hajj ' ’* 

For a lawful hajj thero aro three actions 
which aj*« /arz, and live which aro wdjib ; all 
the root surmuh or mmtahabb. The J'arz 
are : to wear i.o othor garment excopi tho 
tA) dm ; to stand in ^Arafat ; to make the 
tau'af^ or circuit round the Ka*bah. 

The wdjib duties ore : to stay in al-Muzdali- 
fah ; to run between Mount as-^fkand Mount 
ul Marwah; to porform the Ramyu V ltijura, 
or the casting of iho pebbles ; if tho pilgrims 
are non Meccans, to make an extra tawuj ., to 
hbave the head after the pilgrimage is over. 

'Ihc hajj must be made at tho appointod 
Rcasoji. Surah ii. 193 : “ Lot tho pilgrimage 
be made in the mouths already known.” 
These months are Shawwal, l-Qa^dah, and 
the fu st ion days of 2iu 'l-ljhjjah. Tbe actual 
hajj must be in tho month *1-Hijjah, but 


tho proparations for, and iho niyoA, or m> 
tontion of the hajj can be made in the two 
procoding months. The ‘uwiroA, or ordinary 
visitation [‘uMRAiiJv can be done at any 
lime of the year except on the ninth and 
four succeeding days of 1-Hijjah. On 
each of tho various roads leading to Mak- 
knh, there aro at a distance of about 6to 
or six milos from the city stages called 
Miqut. Tho following are the names. On 
the Madinuh road, the stage is called I- 
Uitlifali ; on the ‘Iriiq road, Zatu ‘Arq ; on tho 
Syrian road, Hujfah ; on tho Najd road, 
(^am ; on tho Yaman road, Yalamlam. 



THE rrxGKiM. 


Tho following is the orthodox way of per- 
forming tho pilgrimago, founded upon Iho ex- 
ample of tne Prophet himHoll. (Soo V- 

liukbari, Kitdbu 'l-Mandatk^ p. 205.) 

Upon the pilgrim's uriival at tho last 
stage nuar Makkah, bo bathos himself, and 
performs two ruk^ih prayore, and then divost- 
ing hiniKolf of bis clotbos, ho aSBumos iho 
pilgrim's sacrod robe, which is culled ibrdm, 
Tlds gai-mont consists of two seamless wrap- 
pers, ono being wrapped round tho waist, and 
tho othor thrown loosely over the shoulder, 
tho bead being loft uncovered. Sandals may 
also be worn, hut not shoes or boots. After 
ho has assumod tbo pilgrim's garb, ho must 
not anoint his head, shave any part of his 
body, pare his nails, nor wear any other gar- 
ment than tho ibrdm. The pilgrim having now 
entered upon tho hajj, faces Makkah, and 
makes tho niyoA (intention), and says : 0 

God, I puiposu to make tho l,uMj ; make this 
service easy to mo and accept it from mo.” 
Ho then proceeds on his journey to the .sacred 
city and on his way, as well as at differont 
periods in tho pilgrimage, ho rocitos, or sings 
with a loud voico, tbe pilgrim '» song, called 
iho Ta/biffoJi (a word signifying waiting or 
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•tending for orders). In Arabic it nina thus 
(as giTon in the *f-liukhari^ p. 210): — 

^ Tjabbaika! AUdhuhma! Ijabb^tikti! 

Ijabbaiku / lA Shartka Uthi / l.abiHiika I 

Inna ^l-bamda wa ^n-ni^mata iaka^ wa 7 - 
muiku laka / 

La shartka (aka ! ” 

Which, following the Persian commentator, 
‘Abdnl-Haqq, may bo tranalatod oh follows : — 
“ 1 stand up for Thy scrvico, 0 God ! 1 
stand up I 

I stand upt ThoEO is no partner with 
Tboe ! 1 stand up ! 

Verily Thino is tho Praise, the Blessing 
and the Kingdom 1 

There is no partner with Thao ! ” 
Immediately on his arrival at Makkah he 
Dorforms legal ablutions in tho Mawjidu 1- 
fiar^, and then kisses the black stono (al- 
Hajaru ’l-aswad). Ho then encompaisfio., tho 
Ka*bah seven times ; throo times at a quick 
Btep or run, and four times at u slow poco. 
Those acts are called the tnwaf and w per- 
formed by commencing on tho right and 
leaving tho Kabbah on the loft. Each timo 
as the pilgrim pUHses round tho Ka*l>ah, ho 
touches tho Ruknu 'l-Yamani, or tho Yumotii 
comer, and kisses the sacred hlrick stone, H j 
then proceeds to the Maqamu ILrahirn (the 
place of Abraham), whore bo recites the llDth 
verse of the imd burah of t he Qur’an, “ Tako 
ye the station of Abraham for u place of 
prayer,” and performs two rak‘ah prayers, 
after which ho returns to tho black stone and 
kisses it Ho thon goes to tho goto of tho 
tomplo leading to Mount as-$afa, and from it 
ascends tho bill, reciting tho ITii^rd vors© of 
the nnd Surah of the Qur’an, “ Verily as~Safa 
and al-Marwah are tho signs of God.” Having 
arrived at the summit of the mount, turning 
towards tho Ka‘bah, ho recites tho following ; — 

“ There is no deity but only God f God is 
great ! There is no deity but God alone I 
He hath performed His promise, and hath 
aided His scr?ant and hath put to flight tho 
hosts of intidels by Himself alone 1 ” ; 

These words are recited thrice. Ho then 
runs from tho top of Mount as- Safa to the sum- 
mit of Mount al-Marwab sovoii times, repouting 
tho aforesaid prayers on tho top of each hill. 
This is the sixth day, the evening of which 
is Hpeiit at Makkah, whore bo again cncom- 
pasBOH tho Ka‘bah, 

Upon tho seventh day he listens to tho 
l^utbah, or oration, in the great mosque, in 
which are sot forth tho excellences of the 
pilgrimiigo and tho necessary duties required 
of all true Muslims on tho following days. 

On tho eighth day, which is called Tarwi- 
yah, he proceeds with his fellow pilgrims to 
Minn, where he stays and performs tho usual 
services of the Muslim ritual, nnd remains 
the night. 

The next day (the ninth), after morning 
rnyer, ho proceeds to Mount ‘Arafat, where 
c recites the usual prayers and li.stens to 
another k hut hah. He then leaves for al-Mux- 
dalifah, a place midway botwoon Mina and 
‘ Arafat, whore he should arrive for the sun- 
•ei prayer. 
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Tho next day, tho tenth, is the Yaumu ’n- 
Nahr^ or tho ** Day of Sacrifice,” known all 
through tho Muslim world and celobrated as 
the ‘/(/u ’/-Az^d. Early in tho morning, the 
pilgrims having said their prayers at ^^xda- 
lifuh, thon proceed in a body to three pillars 
in Mina, the first of which is culled the 
Shatfanu U-Kabir^ or “Great Devil.” The 
pilgrim casts seven stones at each of 
these pillars, tho ceremony being called tho 
liamtfu ’r-Aydw, or casting of stones. Hold- 
ing the rajm, or pobule liotwoon tVie thumb 
and fore-finger of tho right hand, the pilgrim 
throws Hat a distance of not loss than fifteen 
foot, and says — “In the namo of God, tho 
I Almighty, I do this, and in hatred of tho 
dovil and his shame.” Tho remaining six 
stones are thrown in tho some way. It is 
said that this ccrumony has been porformod 
over since ilio days of Abraham. Tho pil- 
grim thon returns in Mina and porforms tho 
sacrifico of the */t.V V-AzAd. The victim may 
bo a sboop, or a goat, or a cow, or a camol, 
according to the moans of tho pilgrim. 

Placing its head towards tho Ka‘bah, iU 
foro-logK being bandaged together, tho pil- 
grim Mtaniu on the right »ido of his victim 
and plunges tho knife into its throat with 
great force, and cries with a loud voice, 

“ A//u4ii Akharf** “God is great I OGod, 
accept this sacrifico from mo ! ” 

Tliis coromony concludes the pilgrimage, 
and tno (Aft or pilgrim thon gets himsuU 
shaved and his nails pared, and the ih^dm 
or pilgrim garment is removed. Although 
tho pilgrimage is over, he should still rest at 
Makkah the throe following days, which aiu 
know’n as the Ayydmu ^t-Tashnq^ or the days 
of drying up of the blood of tbo sacrifico. 
Three woll-oamed days of rest after the 
peripatetic porformancu of tho last four days. 

Beloro he leaves Makaah ho should once 
more perform tho circuits round tho Ka bah 
and throw stones at the Satanic pilhirH at 
Mina, seven times. He should also drink of 
tbo water of the zainxam well 

Most Muslims then go to ai-Madinoh, and 
make their ir>aIutal)ons at the shriuc of Mu- 
bnmmail. I'lds is regarded us an incuunbent 
duty by all except tho Wahhabis, who hold 
that to make th<» visitation of tho IVophet’s 
tomb a religious ceremony is shirk ^ or asso- 
ciating tho crouturo with (iod. 

From the time tho pilgrim ban assumed 
tho ihram until he takes it olT, h<’ must abstain 
from w'orldly affairs and devote himself entirely 
to tbo dutius of tho hajj. Hu is not allowed 
10 hunt, though he may catch (isb if he can. 
“O Believers, kill no game while yo are on 
pilgrimagtv” (Surah v. lh>.) Tho Prophet 
also said : “Hu who shows the place whore 
game is to bo found is oquHlIy as had us tho 
man who kills it.” Tho ipiji murtt not scratch 
himself, lest vermin he destroyed, or a hair bo 
uprooted. Mhould ho loid jih omfortahlo, he 
must rub himself with the open palm of his 
hand. Tho face and head must ho loft un- 
cevored, tho hair on the head and beard un- 
washed and uncut. “ Shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of aacrifice.” 
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(Sfir«h ii. 102.) On arriring at an eleTatad 
plaoo, on descending a valley, on meeting any 
one, on entering the city of Makkah or the 
sacred temple, the baji should continually 
repeat the word “ Labbaika^ Lahbaika and 
whenever he sees the Ka‘bab he should recite 
the TaJchir^ “ God is great 1 ’* and the Ta'lik 
“ There is no deity bat God 1 ’* 

The pilgrimage known as the l^ajj, as has 
been already stated, can only be made on the 
appointed days of the month of Zu T-Hijjah. 
A visit at any other time is called the ‘Umrah. 
pUiULaB.] If the pilgrim arrives as late as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spend that 
day, he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

The pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
proxy by Sunni Muslims, but is allowed by 
the Shi'ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
who cannot afford to perform it. Bnt if a 
Mnhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
aum of money to be paid to a certain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim have the means of performing the 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a hibirafi^ or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
{Mishkatj book li. ch. 1), the merits of a pil- 
grimage to Makkah are very great : — 

“ He who makes a pilgrimage for God s 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wickedly, shaU return as pure from sin as the 
day on which he was born.'’ “ Verily, they 
(the ^ajj and the ‘umrah) put away poverty 
and ^n like the fires of a forge removes 
dross The reward of a pilgrimage is para- 
dise.*' “When you see a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sine have been 
forgiven and bis supplications will be 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana- 
tion of the following terms which occur in 
tliis account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occur in this dictionary : ‘akapau, 
AITYAMU ’T-TA8I1R1Q, IIAJARU ’L-A8WAI>, HAJl, 
HIRAM, MAKWAH, MASJIDH ’l-HARAM, MA^AMli 
IBRAHIM, MAURAM, MlQAT, MUZDALUAU, TA- 
WAF, ‘UMRAH, RAM YU 'WIMAR, ZAMZAM, TAL.- 
BTYAH, RUK’NU ’L-TAMANI, TARWIAH, KIIUT- 
BAM, ‘I1>U ’l-AZHA, SAFA. 

The Muslim who has performed the pil- 
grimage is called a haji, which title he retains, 
e.p, JJfoji (oldsinif the Pilgrim Qasim. 

Only five Finglishmen are knowrn to have 
visited Makkah, and to have witnessed the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, a.d. 1(»78; John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, ad. 1814 ; Lieutenant Richard Biirton, 
of the Bombay Army, a,d. l66il ; Mr. H. 
Bicknell, A.D. 1862; Mr. T. F. Keane, 1880. 
The narratives of each of these “ pilgrims ” 
have been published. The first account in 
English of the visit of a Euiopean to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1503. His 
narrative was published in Willes and Eden’s 
Decades, a d. 1555. 

Professor Palmer (“ Introduction ” to the 


Q&P&q, p. liii.) says : — “ The oeremomea of the 
pilgrimage could not be entirely done away 
with- The universal reverence of the Arab 
lor the Kaabah was too favourable and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur- 
pose in view. The traditions of Abraham the 
father of their race, and the founder of Mu- 
hammad’s own religion, as he always declared 
it to be, no doubt ^ave the ancient temple a 
peculiar sanctity m the I^ophet’s eyes, and 
although ho first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his giblah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabah itself. Here, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as well as at which, devo- 
tion had been paid from time immemorial; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common — the one thing which 
gave them even the shadow of a national 
feeling; and to have dreamed of abohsbing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
enterprise. Ho therefore did the next best 
thing, ho cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane’s Sefections^ p. Ixxxiv.) remarks : — 

“ This same pilgrimage. is often urged as 
a sign of Mohammad'e tendency to supersti- 
tion and even idolatry. It is asked how the 
destroyer of idols could have reconciled his 
conscience to the circuits of the Ka‘bah and 
the venoratjon of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil- 
grimage cannot certainly bo defended against 
the charge of superstition ; but it is easy to 
see why Mohammad enjoined them. T^ey 
wore hallowed to him by the memories of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
the sacred temple, and by the traditional re- 
verence of all his people; and besides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for hhn to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor- 
ship in the Kabbah would prove of real 
value to bis religion. Ho swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral part of the 
ceremonies, but he retained the pilgrimage 
to Mokka and the old veneration of the 
temple lor reasons of which it is impossible 
to dispute the wisdom He well knew the 
consolidating effect of forming a centre to 
which his followers should gather ; and hence 
he reasserted the sanctity of the black stone 
that ‘ came down from heaven ’ ; he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim should pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, and ho enjoined him to make the pil- 
grimage thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it all the influence of centuries of associations. 
It carries the Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of his prophet ; it re- 
minds him of the struggle between the old 
faith and the new, of the overthrow of the 
idols, and the establishment of the worship of 
the One God. And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims are 
worshipping towards the same sacred spot; 
that he is one of a great company of be- 
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ISdTm, united by one faithi filled with the 
•ame hopes, reyerencing the same thing, wor- 
shipping the same God. Mohammad showed 
his KDowledgo of the religions emotions in 
man when he preserved the sanctity of the 
temple of 

The Makkau pilgrimage admits of no other 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise ^ith 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
superstition and silly customs of the Hajj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
both monotheistic in its principle, and icono- 
clastic in its practices. 

A careful and critical study of Islam will, 
we think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his protocy|»e, Moses 
his law-givor, and Jerusalem Lis Qihiok. But 
circumstances were ever wont to change not 
oply the Prophet’s revelati one, but also hU 
moral standards. Makkah became the Qi>»- 
lah; and the spectacle of the Muslim world 
bowing in the direction of a black atone, 
whilst they worship the one God, murks 
Islam, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as a reli 
gion of compromieo. 

Apologists of laluju have endeavoured to 


shield Mul^ammad from the solemn charge of 
having forged the name of God,** but we 
know of nothing which can justify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine enactment. 

The Wahhabis, the Puritans of Islam, re- 
gard the circumambulation of the Prophet's 
tomb as superstitious (a» ghirk, or associating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
thay justify the foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj ? If reverence for the Prophet’s tomb is 
sAtVIr, what are the runnmgs at a^-^fk and 
al-Marwah, the stonings of the pillars, and the 
kissings of the black stone? No MasUni 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so be 
wruld bo charged with the heresy of ghirk ! 

Mr. W. b. Blunt in his Future of Isfim, 
has given somu interesting statiutics ri^^ard- 
ing the iiilgrima^fe to Makkrh in the year 
1880, which he obtained dur ng a residence at 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
record kept for some years past at Jiddah, and 
I checked as far as European snbjecta are 
' concerned, by reference to the consular 
I agents residiDg there. 
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Nationality of Pilgrims. 


Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from 
Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 
Arabia proper ...... 

Egyptians 

Mogrebhins (“people 'f tbo Wosi”), that 
is to say, Arabic- speaking Mu«aa{mHii« 
from the Barbary Slates, Tripoli, Tuniw, 
Algiers, and Morocco. These an- always 
classed together and arc not easily distin- 
gTiishiible from each other .... 
Arabs from Yemen . . . . . 

,, „ Omnn and Hadrauiaut 

' If ft Nejd, Assir, and Ilasa, most of 

them Wahhabi tes . 

„ „ Uejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 

Meccans .... 

N^roes from Soudan ... 

„ ,, Zanzibar ..... 

Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope , 
Persians 

Indians (British subjects) • - 

Malays, chiefly from Java and Dutch subjects 
Chinese 

Mongols from the Khanates, included in the 

Ottoman Haj 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, Ac. (Russian 
subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj 
Independent Afghans and Beluchis, included 
in the Indian and Persian Hajs . 

Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 


Arriving by 
Hm. 

Arriving by 
Xiand. 

Total of Mnssul- 
xaan population 
represented. 

8,500 

1,0(X) 

22,000,000 

6,000 

IfJOO 

5J)00,000 

C,000 


18,000,000 

3,(KK) 

— 

2,5(M>,()00 

3,000 

-- 

3,000,000 

— 

5,000 

4,000,000 


22,000 

2,000,000 

2,0(K) 

— 

10,000,000 (?) 

1,(XX) 

— 


160 

— 


(;,o(x» 

2/>00 

8,000,000 

16,tXK) 

— 

40,000,000 

12,000 

— 

H0,0(K»,000 

100 

— 

16,000,000 

— 

— 

OfiOOfiOO 

— 

— 

6/)00,000 


— 

SfiOO.OOO 

93,250. 


Total Census of Islam 




160 HAWATO ’t-WABA* 

HAJJATU ’L-WADl* 

The Ust or farewell pilgrimage performed hj 
Muhamzoady and which is taken as the model 
of an orthodox hajj. It is called the Hajju 
H-AkboTy or Greater Pilgrimage, in the Qnr’an, 
Sfiirah ix. 3, (See Mishhat\ book xi. ch. liL, 
and Muir’s Lift of Mahomet.) It ie supposed 
to have commenced February 23, iuD. 632. 

HAJJ MABKHR ^). An 

approved or accepted pil^image (Muhkdt, 
bock xi. ch. i. pt. 2). A pU^immage to 
Makkah performed according to the condi> 
tions of Muslim law. 

HAKAM ((^). An ai*bitrator 

appointed by a qizi to settle disputes. It is 
not lawful to appoint either a slave or an 
unbeliever, or a slanderer, or an Infant, as an 
arbitrator. {BiddyaJiy vol. ii. p. 638.) 

According to the Qur’an, Surah iv. 31*, 
domestic quarrels should be settled by an 
arbitrator “ If ye fear a breach between the 
two (j.s. husband and wife) thou appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and an arbitrator 
from her people.” 

Al Jtlakam, the .Mdtraior, in one of the 
ninety -nine attributes; oi God, although it is 
not so employed in the Qur’an. 

HAKIM (^W). A just ruler." 
The term Ahkamu LHdkiminy “ the Most Just 
of Rulers, is used for God, Qur’an, Surah 
xcT. 8; also, Khairu U-ffdkiminy i.e. “ Best of 
Rulers,” Surah vii. 85. 

HAKIM (^), pi. hukofim ’ ; Hob, 
DDn. Lit. “ A wise person.” (1) A 

philosopher. (5^) A doctor of iuedicine. (3) 
Al’ffak:itny “The Wise One.” One of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah it. 12.’’ : “ Thou 
art the Mighty and the IFise ! ” 

HAL (JW). \ or oonditiou. 

A term used by the Sbfi mystics for those 
thought'^ and conditions which come upon the 
heart of n. an without his intention or desire, 
such as surT(.' v i'l ftCir, nr pit r’sarc, or desire, 
or lust. Il thof^o oondilions are stahio and in- 
transient, they are called malkah or magdm- 
but if they are transient and fleeting, they 
are called hdl. (Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of Siif x Terms.) 

A state of ecstasy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It is considered a 
divine gift and a sure prognosticatiuu of 
speedily arriving at “ j'he Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says {Omental Mysli- 
cim, p. 66), “ This assiduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exceed- 
ingly attractive to an Oriental mind, and not 
unfrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena observed 
during the recent religious revivals. Such 
Mstatic state is considered a sure progno.sii- 
cation of direct illumination of the heart by 
God, and constitutes the fifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) called hdl or ecstasy.” 

HAIAL (JV). Lit. That ^hich 

is unlMu or loosed.” That which is lawful, 


AlrHAMD 

aa distinguished from hardm, or that which is 
unlawful. 

JO-HALIM (,^). “The Clement." 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah ii. 225 : “ God 
is forgiving and clement.^ 

HAMl’IL (JJW). ill. “Things 

suspended.” An amulet or charm, [xmiilst.] 

HAMALAH CompenBa- 

tion for manslaughter or murder, called also 
diyah. [ditah.] 

HAMALATU 'L.‘ARSH 

Lit. “ Those who bear the 

throne.” Certain angels mentioned in the 
Qur’&n, Surah xl. 7 : “ Those who bear the 
throne (i.e. the Hamalatu ’l-'Afsh) and those 
around it (i.e. the Karubin) celebrate ihe 
praise of tneir Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” 

Al-Baghawi, the commentator, says they 
are eight angels of the highest rank.. They 
are so tall that their feet stand on the lowest 
strata of the earth and their heads reach 
the highest heavens, the universe does not 
reach up to their navels, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from tbeir ears to 
their shoulders! (AD Baghawiy Bombay 
edition, vol. ii. p. 23.) 

HAMAH The prime 

minister of Pharaoh. Mentioned in the 
Qur’an in three different chapt >r8. 

Surah xxviii. 7 : “ For Hiaaors were Pha- 
raoh and Hamaxi.” 

Surah xxix. 38 : “ Korah (Qarun) and Pha- 
raoh and Hairii^ I with proofs of hi« misaipu 
did Moses come to them and they behaved 
p« oudly on the earth.” 

Surah xl. 38 

“And Pharaoh said.^O If am an, build for 
me a tower that I may reach the avenues, 

“ * Tho avenues of tho beavens, and may 
mount to the God of Moses, for I verily deem 
him a liar.' ” 

Some Kuropean critics think that Muham- 
mad has here made llam^ the favourite of 
Ahasuerup and the enomy of the Jews, the 
vizier of Pharaoh. Tho Rabbins make this 
vizier to have been Korah, Jethro, or Balaam. 
(Midr. Jalkut on Ex. ch. 1, Sect. 162-168.) 

In the Mishkdt (book iv. ch. i. pt. 3), there 
is a tradition that Muhammad said be who 
neglects prayers will be in hell with Korah, 
Pharaoh, llamon, and Ubaiy ibn Khali (an in- 
fidel whom Muhammad slew with his own 
hand at the battle of tJhud.) 

al-HAMD (W^), the “Praise." 

A title of tho first chapter of tho Qur’an. 
According to Kitdbu ’1-Ta‘rifat, “praise” 
(hamd) of God is of three kinds : — 

(1) Al'hamdu tho praise of God 

with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has made known Himself. (2) Al- 
hamdu'l-Fi'iiyihe praise of God with the body 
according to tho will of God. (3) Al-httmdu 
H-JIdtiy the praise of God with the heart and 
spirit 
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▲l-^AMID “ The Laud- 

Ablo." The One Korthy of praise. One of 
he ninety-nine attributes of God, It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur on, e.ff. Surah xi. 
76 , ** Verily He ie to be praised/* 

HA MiM ^). Seven Siirahs 

of the Qur’w begin with the letters p 
and arc called al-Hawdmxni, They are the 
XL, XLI, XLH, XLUI, X1.IV, XLV, and XLVI. 

Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the meaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jaialu ’d-dm as-Suyuti 
in his Itqdrif says these letters are simply 
initial letters, the meaning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn ^Abbiua says the 
letters ^ 4, and ^ m, stand for ^tr- 

Hahnidrif “the Merciful," one of the attributes 
of God. 

Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
l^or&n, says, “ Possibly the letters Ha., Mim^ 
which are prefixed to numorcas mccessive 
Suras were private marks, or initisl letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said when effecting his recensiou 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
tho letters prefixed to other Surus may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom the 
copies of tho respective Suras belongocL" 

i^AMEAU ^L-ASAD 

A village or small town, the scene o- one of 
Muhammad's expeditions against thoQuraish. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 
hundred fires to make the Quraish believe 
that the pursuing force was voiy large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, fropa which it was 
about 60 miles. According to Burton, it is 
the modem Wasitah, 

“ At Hamrft al Asad, Mahomet made pri- 
soner one of the enemy, tho poet Abu O/.za, 
who had loitered behind the rest. Ho had 
been taken prisoner at Bodr, and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on tho promise that he would not 
again bear arms in the war against the 
Ihropbet. He now sought tor mtircy : ‘ 0 
Mahomet ! ’ he prayed, ‘ forgive me of thy 
grace.’ ‘ Nay, verily,’ said the Prophet, ‘ a 
believer may not be twice bitten from the 
same hole. Thou shall never .return to 
Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, I have 
again deceived Mahomet. Lead him forth to 
execution!’ So sapng, he motioned to a 
bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive’s head.” (Muii’s Li/'e of Mabometf 
new od. p. 276.) 

HAMZAH Muhammad’s 

Uheie, who embraced Islam and became one 
of its bravest champions. He was at the 
battle of Uhud and slew ‘Usman, one of tho 
leaders of the Quraish, but was soon after- 
wards himself killed by a wild negro named 
Wahshi, and his dead body shamefully muti- 
lated. At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to have laid that Hamzah was the lion of 
God and of His Apostle." The warlike deeds 
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of Hamzah are recorded in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamzah. 

HAMZlYAH (ky^), A sect of 

Muslims founded by Hamzah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
be consigned to the Fire of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhanmadans being that they will 
have a special place in al-A*raf. {Kitdbu 
Ta*rifdt, in loco.) 

HANAFI {J^), HANIPI 

A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam Abu Hanifah. faBU HAMVaiL] 

HANBAL. [ibn HANBiJL.] 

HANBALI A member of 

the Hanbali sect of Sunni Muslima, [nu 

HAND. Arabic yad (*^), pi. 
ayddi. Heb. "P- 

(1) It is a rule with Muslims to honour the 
right hand above tho left; to use tho right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left for actions which, though necessary, are 
unclean. Tho hands must be washed before 
praters [ablctions] and before meals. 

(2) The expression yodfu 7/dA, the “ hand of 
God,” occurs in the Qur’an : — 

Siirah v. 69 : “ The Jews say, ‘ God*s hand 
is lettered’ ; their bands are fettered, for they 
are cursed.” 

Surah xlvlii. 10 : “ God’s hand is above 
their hands.” 

There is a controversy between the ortho- 
dox Sunnis and the Wahhabis I’egarding the 
expiessioa, *• God’s band.” The former main- 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of Ood, the latter holding that it is 
literal ; but that it is impossible to ay in what 
sense or manner God has a hand ; for as 
the essence of Ood is not known, bow can the 
manner of His existence be understood ? 

HANOKEROHIEPS. The custom 

of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to be abominable 
(mahn/h). Many, however, hold that it is &1 
lowable, if done from motives of necessity. 
This, says Abu Hanifah, is approved ; for the 
practioe is abominable only when it is done 
ostentatiously. {Uiddyuh^ vol iv. p. 96.) 

HANlF (uAflJ*.), j)l. ^unafd\ Lit, 

“ Qne who is inclined.’^ (1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to Islam. (2) One orthodox 
in the faith. 73) One who is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Majma^u U- Bihar, in loco.) 
Tho word occurs ten times in the Qur’an. 

I. — Six times for the religion of Abra- 
ham : — 

Surah ii. 129: “ They say, ‘ Be ye Jews or 
Christians so shall ye be guided I Say : ‘Not 
so!’ hut the faith of Abraham, the Hanxj, 
he was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah iii. 60 : “ Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet a Christian, but he was a Hanif re- 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

Jdem,Sd: “Follow the faith of Abraham, 
a Hanift ^ho was not of the idolaters.** 
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Surah ail. 162 : “ The faith of Abraham, 
the Hantf, he was not of the idolaters/’ 

Surah 121 : “-Verily Abraham was an 
Imam, a Hanif, and was not of tho idolaters.” 

Surah ri. 79; (Abraham said) “I hare 
turned my face to Him who originated the 
heaven and the earth as a HaniJ\ and J am 
not of the idolaters.” 

II. — Four times (or one sound in the 
faith : — 

SQrah x. 105 : “ Make steadfast thy face to 
the religion as a Hanif^ and be not an 
idolater.” 

Surah xxii. ^2: “Avoid speaking falsely 
being Hauiftt to God, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

Surah xcviii, 4 : “ Being sincere in religion 
unto Him, as I/ani/k, and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 

Surah xxx. 29: “Set thy face steadfast 
towards tho religion as a HaniJ.'* 

m. — The term was also appbed in the 
early stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to Koareh for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of tho religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst those Ilaniis were Wa- 
raqab, the Prophet’s cousin, and Zaid ibu 
‘Amr, Bumamed the Enquirer. They were 
known as Uanifs, a word which originally 
meant “ inclining one’s steps toward any- 
thing,” and therefore signified either a con- 
Tert or a perveit. Muhammad appears from 
the above verses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have first used it for the reli- 
gion of Abraham, but afterwards for any 
sincere professor of Isl^. 

HAQiQAH “Truth; sin- 

cerity.” 

(1) The essence of a thing as meaning that 
by being which a thing is what it i.n. As 
when we say that a rational animal is the 
haqkfah of a human being. (See Kitabu *t- 
Ta^rijat.) 

(2) A word or phrase used in its proper 
or original sense, as opposed to that which is 
figuralive. A speech without trope or 
figure. 

(6) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the ^ufi, when he is supposed to receive 
a revelation of tho true nature of the God- 
head, and to have arrived at “the Truth.” 

Ah - HAQIQATU X - MUHAM- 
MADlYAlI * The 

original essence of Muhammad, the Nur-i- 
Mubammadiy(thy or the Light of Muhammad, 
which is believed to have been created before 
all things. (Kitabu U-Ta^rijdt^ in loco.) 

The Wahhabis do not believe in tho pre- 
existence of their Prophet, and the doctrine 
is most probably an invention of the Sufi 
mystics in the early stages of Islim. 

According to tho Imam Qastalani (Mu- 
wahib-^i-latfumya^ voL i. p. 12), it is related by 
Jibir ibn *Abdi ’llah al-Ansari that the Pro- 
phet said, “ The first thing created was the 
Ufht ol yev Prophet, which was craved ' 
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from the light of God. This light of mine 
roamed about wherever God willed, and when 
the Almighty resolved to make the world, he 
divided tliis light of Muhammad into four 
portions ; from the first he created the Pen 
(gufam ) ; from the second, the Tablet {lauh ) ; 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (‘ar«A) ; the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections : from the first were 
created the JJamalatu U-‘Arthy or the eight 
angels who support the throne of God ; from 
the second, the iursi, or lower throne of God ; 
from the third, the angels ; and the fourth, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea- 
vens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven paradises 
and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth 
section were created (1) the light of the 
eyes, (2) the light of the mind, (3) the light 
of the love of tho Unity of God, (4) the re- 
maining portion of creation.” 

The author of tho Haydtu U-QpUub^ a Shi^ah 
book of traditions (Soo Merrick’s translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respecting tho crea- 
tions from this Light of Muhammad are nume- 
rous and discordant, but that the discrepan- 
cies may possibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates t(* different eras in the pro- 
cess of creation. “ The holy light of Mu- 
hammad,” he says, “dwelt under the empy- 
rean seventy-three thousand years, and then 
resided seventy thousand years in Para- 
dise. Afterwards it rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under the celestial 
tree called Sidratu ^l-Muntahd^ and, emi- 
grating from heaven to heaven, arrived at 
length in the lowest oi those celestial man- 
sions, where it remained until the Most High 
willed the creation of Adam.” 

(A very curious account of the absurd be- 
lioi of the Shiahs on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Merrick’s edition of tho Hiydtu 
*l~iluiub: Boston, 1860.) 

HAQIQI “LitenJ," aa 

opposed to that which is majdziy or figura- 
tive. 

HAQQ (l^). “ Truth, justice.” 

A teim used in theology for that which is 
true, c^. 'The word of God; religion. In law 
it implies that which is duo. A thing decreed ; 
a claim-^'Tly tho $ufi mystics it is always 
used for the Divino Essence; God. 

Al-Hagg^ “ The Truth.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. 

ai,-HAQQAH (iiWt). Lit. “The 

suiely impending.” The title of the LXixth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse ; “ Tho inevit- 
able ! (al-Haqqutu !) What is the inevit- 
able ? ” The word is understood by all com- 
mentators to mean the Day of Resurrection 
and Judgment. It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Qur'an. 

HAQQU ’L-‘AB1> vJK). “ The 

right ol the slave (of God).” In law the fight 
of an injured mdividnal to deimuid rudruM 
and justice. 
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^AQQU TLAH (W ^). «The 

of Qod.*’ In law, the retributire chaa* 
tiaemeni which it ia the duty of a magistrate 
to inflict for crime and offences against mora- 
lity and religion. In theology it means 
prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and other 
religious duties. 

IIAQQO ’L-TAQIN ^). 

“ A conviction of the truth.** A term used 
by the mystics for a state in which the 
seeker after truth has in thought and reflec- 
tion a positive evidence of his extinction and 
of his being incorporated in the Essence of 
Ood. [TAQur.] 

HAQQU ’N-NlS (u-U “Th« 

right of men.** A term in law implying the 
same as Haqqu 

HAEAM pi. Huram, “ That 

which is sacred. (1) Al-Hasam, the sacred 
j^ecincts of Makkah or al-Madinah. (2) 
jffaranit the apartments of women in a Mu- 
hammadan household, [hajum.] (3) ffu ^ ani , 
wives. j 

HAEAM (^V). InY. “prohibited.** j 

That wnich is unlawful. The word is used • 
in both a good and a had sense, e.q. Baitu *l~ | 
iutram^ the sacred house ; and ^falu 'l-hardm^ I 
unlawful possessions. Ibnu 't-haram^ an ille- 
gitimate son; Shahru a sacred 

month. 

A thing is said to be hardm when it is for- 
bidden, as opposed to that which is hald/y or 
lawful. A pilgrim is said to be hardm as ^oon 
as he has put on*the pilgrim's garb. 

Hardmu Uldk Id afaOu is a form of oath 
that a man will not do a thing. 

HAEAMU ’L - MADINAH 

The sacred boundary of al- 

Madinah within which certain acts are un- 
lawful which are lawful elsewhere. The 
Imam Abu Hanifah says that although it in 
respectful to the position of tho sacred city, as 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, Ac., still it is not, 
as in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli- 
gious duty. According to a tradition by ‘All 
ibn Abi X^lib (A/iiA/rdf, book xl ch. xvi.), 
the Hududu H-Haram^ or sacred limits of al- 
Hadinah are from Jabal ‘Air to Saur, Ac- 
cording to Burton, the diameter of the Baram 
is from ten to^ twelve miles. (A/ Medtruih 
and Meccah, voL I p. 8C2.) 

HARAMU MAKKAH (ii- 

The sacreh boundary of Makkah within which 
certain acts sre unlawful which are lawful 
elsewhere. It is not lawful to carry arms, or 
to flght within its limits. Its thorns must 
not be broken, nor its game molested, nor 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its owner. Its fresh grass or even its 
dry grass must not be cut ; except the bog 
rush because it is used for black- 

smith’s fires and for thatching houses. (A 
tradition by Ibn ‘Abbks, Mishkat, book xi. 
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pt. 1). ‘Abdu *l-9aqq says that when 
Abraham, “ the friend of God,” placed the 
black stone at tho time of the building of the 
Ka‘bah, its east, north, aud south 

quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever tho brightn«^‘»s extended itself be- 
came the Hududu 'l-Hiurnm, or the limits of 
the sacred city. These limits are marked by 
wirtKdi A- or pillars on alJ sides, except on the 
Jiddah i*nd Jairanah roads, ragaiding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis- 
tance. 

HAEEEM. [haeim.] 

HARES, Ambic ama6, pL arnnih, 
Heb. The flesh of the hare 

is lawful, for the Prophet ata it, and com- 
manded his companions to do so {IJidu^ah^ 
vol. IV. p. 75). A difference of opinion has in 
all ages existed as to the value of the hare 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Romans ate it in sp.te of an oyyinion that pre- 
vailed that it was not wholesuiae. In the 
law of Sloses, it is sjteoified amongst the un- 
clean animals (Ls^v. xi. 6 ; Dout riv. 7). The 
Parsee.3 do not eat hare's flesh, nor do the 
Armenians. 

HAEF (1) An extremity, 

veige, or border. (2) A letter of the alpha- 
bet (3) A particle in grammar. ( 4 ) A 
dialect of Arabia, or a mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs. The Qur'an is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialecta 
(sa6*af abruf). [gna’AN.] (5) A term used by 
the $ufi mystics for the particle of any true 
essence. 

KAEIM, or HAEEEM A 

word used especially in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Syria, for the female apartments of a Mu- 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan- 
istan, aud India, tho terms haramgah^ mahall- 
sardi and zandnak are used for the same place. 

The seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the Qur’iin (Surah xxxiii. 55), in all Muham- 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain secluded at home, and not 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides iu 
apartments which are in an inclosed court- 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
iuclosure is called tho harim, and sometimes 
fuiram^ or in Persian zandnah^ from zon^ a 
“ woman ”), Mr. Lane in his Modem Egyp- 
tians, \x&s given a full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Meer Ali 
for the following very graphic and interesting 
description of a Muhammadan zanauab or 
harim in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meer Ali was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, and ra- 
ided amongst the people of Lucknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus- 
band, she returned to England, and published 
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her Ob*ervations on the Musafntant of Jndia^ 
which was dedicated, with pemlssion, to 
Queen Adelaide. 

The habitable buildings of a natiye Mu- 
hammadan homo are raised a few steps from 
the court; a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, which has no upper rooms ; the 
roof is fiat, and the sides and back without 
windows, or any aperture through which air 
can be received. The sides and back are 
merely high walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing the court- 3 ’ard The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 


purpose, and plaited in eheoquers, and thus 
rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very 
pleasant to recline upon. The legs of these 
bedsteads are in some instances gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel 
paintings on fine wood ; the inferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and 
varnished. Tho .servants* bedsteads are of the 
common mango-wood without ornament, the 
lacing of these for tho sacking being of clastic 
string manufactiu-ed from the fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. 

“ Such are the bedsteads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mattresses: a 


extreme comers having small rooms or dark 
closets pui'posely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores; doors are fixed to these 
clocets, which are the only places I have seen 
with them in u zananah or mahall fhou.se or 
palace oc'mpied by females ) ; the Hour is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or stones ; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, w armth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded 
curtains, made to fit each opening between the 
pillars. Some zananahs have two rows of 
pillars in the halls w’ith wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two di.stinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth be 
required ; this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants^ slaves, 
Ac. is extensive. 

The wadded cortain.s are called pardabs ; 
those are sometimes made of woollen cloth, 
hut more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
and ornamented way, according to their indi- 
vidual taste. 

“ Besides the pardaht», the openings between 
the pillars have blinds neatly made of fine 
bamboo strips, woven together with . coloured 
cords ; these are called chicks. Many ot them 
are painted green , others are more gaudy, 
both in colour and variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfort to everyone 
in India, as they admit air when let dow-n, 
and at the same time shut out flies and other 
anno}ing insects ; besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by them — a desirable object 
to foreigners in particular. 

The floors of the halls are first matted 
with the coarse date-leof matting of the 
country, over which are spread ahatranjis 
(thick cotton carpets, pecuhnrly the manu- 
factureK>f the Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of | 
blue) ; a white calico carpet covers the shat- 
ranji on which the females take their seat. | 

“ The bedsteads of the family are placed, 
during the day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to bo moved at pleasiue to any chosen 
spot for the night’s repose; often into the 
open court-yard, for tho benefit of the pure 
air. They are* all formed on one principle, 
differing only in size and quality ; they stand i 
about half a yard from the floor, the legs 
round and broad at bottom, narrowing as ' 
they rise towards the frame, which is laced ' 
over with a thick cotton tape, made for the i 


; white quilt is spread on the lacing, over 
j which a calico sheet, tied at each comer of 
: the bedstead with cords and tassels; several 
j thin fiat pillows of beaten cotton for the 
he.ad ; a mu.slin sheet for warm weather, and 
a well wadded razdi (coverlid) for wdnter is 
all these children of Nature deem essential to 
their comfort in the way of sleeping. They 
have no idea of night-dressea ; the same suit 
that adorns a lady, is retained both night and 
dav, until a change be needed. The single 
article exchanged at night is tho dupaUa (a 
small shawl for tho head), and that cnly 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em- 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico sheet 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common with the meanest, but 
those who can afford shawhs of Cashmere, 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold 
weather renders them bearable. Blankets 
arc never used except by the poorest pea- 
santry, who wear them in lieu of better gar- 
ments night and day in tho winter season ; 
tho3' ^**^^ always bhick, the natural colour of 
tho wool. The quilts of the higher oidors 
arc generally made of silk of the briglitest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus- 
lin of assimilating colour; they are usually 
boiuid with broad silver ribands, and some- 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim- 
mings, The middling classes have fine 
chintz quilts, and the servants and slaves 
coarse ones of the .same material ; but all are 
on the same plan, whether for a queen or the 
meanest of her slaves, differing only in tho 
quality of the material. The mistress of the 
house is easily distinguished by her seat of 
honour jn the hall of a znniuiah, a masnad not 
being allowed to any other person but the 
lady of the mansion. The masnad carpet is 
spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about tbo centre of the hall, and in 
made of many varieties of fabric — gold cloth, 
quilted silk, brocaded silk, vtdvet, fine chintz, 
or whatever may suit tho lady's taste, cir- 
cumstances, or convenience. It is about two 
yards .square, and generally bordered or 
fringed, on which is placed the all-important 
ma.snad. This article may he understood by 
those who have seen a lace-maker’.*, pillow m 
England, excepting only that the inji.snad is 
about tw*»nty times the size of that useful 
little article in the hand.s of «>ur industrious 
villagers. The masnad is covered with gold 
cloth, silk, velvet, or calico, with square pd 
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lows to correspond, for the elbows, the 
knees, Ac. This is the seat of honour, to be 
invited to shnre which, with the lady-owner, 
is n mark of favour to an equal or inferior : 
when a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually sunerdered to her, and 
the lady of the house taker, her place most 
humbly on the very edj^e of her own carpet. 
Looking-glasses or ornaineutal fumiture are 
very rarely to "be seen in the sanunah, even of 
the veiy richest females. Chairs and sofaa 
are produced when English visitors ai-e ex- 
pected ; but the ladies of Hindustan prefei 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on tue 
carpet ; and as for tables, 1 supp(>.so not one 
gentlewoman of the whole country has ever 
boon seated at one ; and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
their meals being served on the floor, where 
dantcirUiivang (table-cloths wo should call 
them) are spread, but neither knives, f'^r’ s, 
spoons, glasses, nor napkins, so essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of u meal amongst 
EurofM^ans. But those who never knew such 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor taste to .appreciate them. 

“ On the several occasions, amongst native 
society, of assembling in la ge parties, as at 
births and marri.'iges, the halls, although ex- 
tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate 
the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, "neatly flounced with muslin, 
supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the great 
ball, by wooden platforms which are brought 
to a line with the building, and coveied with 
Mhatranjt, and white carpets to correspond 
with the floor-furniture of the hall; and here 
the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon- 
venience from the absence of their bedsteads, 
which could never be arranged for the accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage — nor i« it 
ever expected. 

“ The usually barren look of these almost 
unfurni'^hed halls, is on such occasions quite 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses ; the brilliant display 
of Jewels, the glittering drapery of their 
dress, the various expressions of countenance, 
and different figures, the multitude of female 
attendants and - slaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their variously ornamental 
dresses, are subjects to attract both the eye 
and the mind of an observing visitor ; and the 
hall, which when empty appeared desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

‘ The buzz of human voices, the happy 
playfulness of the children, the chaste sing- 
ing of the (iomn'is fill up the animated pic- 
ture. I have .sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any feeling of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time 1 had made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil home with inorea.scd delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a zananab 
assembly. At first 1 pitied the apparent 
monotony of their lives, but this feeling has 


worn tway by intimacy with the people, who 
or© thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement; and nenor having felt the 
sweets of liberty, would not know how lo 
use the boon if it were to be granted them. 
As the bird from the nest immured in a cage 
is both cheeriul and contented, so are these 
t females. They have not, it in true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have natu- 
rally good under.stundings, and having learned 
thei- duty they .strive to fulfil it. So far 
as I have had any opportunity of making 
personal ohservations on their general cha- 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mot hers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal l>eao- 
factiosscs to the disti-es-sed poor. These are 
their moral qnalifleation.s, and in their reli- 
giou<i duties, they arc zealoa.s in performing 
the several oniinances wh.ch they have been 
instructed by the»r parents bui^bands to 
observe. Mthereb 3an> merit • i obeying the 
injunctions of their law giver, those whom 1 
have known most intimately, deserve praise 
since ‘ the^y are faithful in that Iboy profsss.* 

' To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
fli.emcni, this kin I of life is by no means irk- 
some; they have their emjdoymenls and their 
amusements, and though these are not exactly 
tc our taste, noi suited to our mode • f educa- 
tion, they are not the less relished by those 
for whom th'iy were invented. They perhaps 
wonder equally at some of our modes of dis- 
sipating time, and faory we might spend it 
more profitably. lie that as it may, the 
Muslim ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimate, appear to me always happy, con- 
tented. and satisfied with the seclusion to 
which they were bom ; they desire no other, 
and 1 have ceased to regret they cannot be 
made partakers of that freedom of inter- 
course with the worldl we deem so essential 
to our happiness, since their health suffer* 
nothing from that confinement, by wuich they 
are presorvod from a variety of snares and 
temptations ; besides which, they would deem 
it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are not rela- 
tions. They are educated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can have no wish that 
the custom should be changed, which keeps 
them apari from the society of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Female 
fociety is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
without restraint. 

Those females who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin- 
i ciple to keep themselves strictly from obser- 
, vation; all who have any regard for the 
i character or the honour of their house, se 
* elude themselves from the eye of strangers, 

; carefully instructing their young daughters 
j to a rigid observance of their own prudent 
I example. Little girls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the pardah 
' <‘urtain ”), and when they move abroad it 
is always in covered conveyances, and under 
tbo guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who ia equally tenacious as the mother to 
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pr«««rT« th# young lady’s rapnUtion imbl«< 
mished by ooncealmg her from the gaze of 
men. 

*^The ladies of zananah life are not re- 
atrioted from the society of their own sex ; 
they ar*, as T have before remarked, extra- 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable when entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her means the 
niunber in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
companions, independent of slaves and domes- 
tics ; and there are some of the royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two or three hundred female dependants, of 
all classes. A well-filled zananah is a mark 
of gentility ; and even the poorest lady in the 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she cannot afford companions ; 
besides which t^iey are miserable without 
society, the habit of associating with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to maturity : 

* to be alone/ is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

** On occasions of assembling in large par- 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be served by the 
servants of the bouse at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to be pro- 
vided for ; and as the visit is always for three 
days and three nights (except on ‘/ds, when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore- 
thought must be exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be accommodated in 
such a manner as may secure to her the re- 
putation of hospitality. 

** The kitchen and offices to the zananah, 

I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad- 
rangle ; they face the great or centre hall 
appropriated to the assembly. These kit- 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from the smoke 
— I say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet been introduced into the kitchens of the 
natives. 

** The fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatic style of cooking 
requiring no other contrivance. Roast or 
boned joints are never seen at the dinner of a 
native; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forks are not 
understood to bo amongst the useful appen- 
dages of a meal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stews and curries are the 
chief ; all the others are mere varieties. The 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and ce- 
mented with pounded poppy seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewers, they 
ere grilled or roasted over a charcoal fire 
spread on the groond, and then called Jhabdd, 
which word implies roast meat 

** The kitchen of a xaninab would be in- 
adequete to the bueinesa of cooking tor a 
large assembly ; the most choice dishes only 


(for the highly-favoured guests), are cooked 
by the servants of the establishment. The 
needed abundance required in entertaining a 
large party is provided by a regular 
cook, several of whom establish themselves 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus- 
lim population. Orderf being previously 
given, the morning and evisuing dinners are 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
in covered trays, each tray having portions of 
the several good things ordered, so that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus pre- 
pared by the b&ziur cook (ndnbai, he is 
called), is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, ^ir 
(rice-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, Ae., 
coloured with saffron), talam (curries) of 
many varieties, some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruits with or 
without meat ; putdos of many sorts, iba6d6a, 
preserves, pickles, chatnis, and many other 
things too tedious to admit of detail. 

** The bread in general use amongst natives 
is chiefly unleavened : nothing in the likeness 
of English bread is to be seen at their meals 
and many object to its being fermented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a tree). 
Most of the native bread is baked on iron 
plates over a charcoal fire. They have many 
varieties, both plain and rich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both in 
quality and flavour. 

** The dinners, 1 have said, are brought into 
the zananah, ready dished in the native 
earthenware, on trays ; and as they neither 
use spoons nor forks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re- 
quired for display or effect, beyond the ex- 
cellent quality of the food and its being well 
cooked. In a large assembly all cannot dine 
at the dastaikhwdn of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank ; they are, there- 
fore, accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may be convenient; each lady 
having her companion at the meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding fiUes with 
a chauri, to hand wahsr, or to fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or to a neighbour- 
ing group. The slaves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladies have finished, in 
any retired comer of the court-yard — always 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of 
their superiors. 

** Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to oat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it would be held unholy. 
This done, the lady turns to her meal, sayings 
“ Bismillah 1 ” (In the name or to the praise 
of God !), and with the right hand conveys 
the food to her mouth (the left hand is never 
nsed at meals) ; and althongh they partake 
of every variety of food placed before thcun 
with no other aid than their fingers, yet the 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop a grain of rice, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers. The 
custom must always be offensive to a foreign 
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•jt, Mid the hAWt none would wiih to copy ; 
yet everyone who witnesses most edmire 
the neat way in which eating is accomplished 
by these really ‘ Children of Nature.' 

** Tho repast conclnded, the lota (vessel 
with water), and the laggan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the hanu and month), 
are passed round. To every person who, 
having announced by the * Atk^Shukru Iflldk! * 
(All thanks to God 1) that she has finished, 
the attendants present first the powdei^ 
peas, called — which answers the pur- 

pose of soap in removing grease, Ac. from the 
fingers — and then the water in due couise. 
Soap has not even yet boon brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer- 
men ; 1 have often been surprised that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sul^ 
stitute 1 have seen is the powdered pea. 

Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
with all classes of people ; they must be poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are always of metai, 
either brass, or copper lacquered over, or 
line ; in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are converted into these 
nseful articles of native comfort. 

China or glass is comparatively but little 
used ; water iu their only beverage, and this 
is preferred, in the absence of mewal basins, 
out of the common red earthen katora (cup 
shaped like a vase). 

^ China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles of 
food iu ; but it is as common in tho privacy 
of the palace, as well as in the huts of the 
peasantry, to see many choice things intro- 
ducod at meals served up in the rude red 
earthen platter ; many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic cookery being esteemed more palat- 
able from tho earthen fiavour of the new 
vessel in which it is served. 

“China tea-sets are very rarely found in 
the zaniinab, tea being used by the natives 
more as a medicine than a refreshment, ex- 
cept by such gentlemen as have frequent 
inteixiourse with the “ $ahib Log ” (English 
gentry), among whom, they acquire a taste 
for this delightful beverage. Tho ladies, 
however, must have a severe cold to induce 
them to partake of the beverage even as a 
remedy, but by no means as a luxury. I 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zaninah 
were sadly deficient in actual comforts, when 
I found, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no preparations for breakfast 
going forward ; everyone seemed engaged in 
pun-eating, and smoking the huqqah, but no 
breakfast after the morning namaz. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal so common in 
Europe has never been introduced in Eastern 
circles. Their first meal is a good substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, after 
which foUowt pan and the huqqah ; to this 
cucceeds a sleep of two or three hours, pro- 
viding it does not impede the duty of payer 
— the pious, I ought to remark, would ^ve up 
every tadulgeoce which would provent the 
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diaokais* of tUa dntjr. Tha tMoad aMal 
follows in twelve hours *from the first, and 
.consists of the same substantial fare ; after 
which they usually sleep again until tiie 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

** The huqgtth (pipe) is almost in general use 
with females. It is a oommon practice wiih 
the lady of the house to present the hs 4 Qnh 
she is smoking to her favoured guest. I^s 
mark of attention is always to be duly ap- 
preciated ; but such is the deference paid to 
parents, that a son can rarely be persuaded 
by an indulgent father or mother to smoke a 
hnqQuh in their revered presence ; this praise- 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard; and the 
father makes him both bis companion and 
his friend ; yet the most familiar endeaiments 
do not lessen the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his futher. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and which I can never witneri in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow up the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

** The huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or a 
privilege, is a great definer of etiquette. In the 
presence of the king or reigning nawib, no 
subject, however high he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, oan presume to smoke. In 
nstive courts, on state occasions, hnqqahs are 
presented only to the Govemor-Qenersl, the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Resident at bis 
court, who are considered eqnal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 
with him ; and they cannot consistently resist 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, u hint js readily understood by the 
huqqah bardai* to bring the hnqqah, charged 
with the materials, without tho addition of 
fire. Applications of the munhnal (month- 
piece) to the mouth, indicates a sense of the 
honour conferred.” (Ob§ervations on the Mu- 
aulrnans of India^ voL i. p. 804.) 

HARIg A Burname which 

frequently occurs amongst “ the Companions.” 
In tho Taqrlbu H-Tahiib, there are not fewer 
that sixty-five persona of this name, of whom 
short biographical notes are given. 

Huris ibn Naufal ibn al-Uaris ibn ^Abdi 1- 
Mttttalib, was a Companion of tome conse- 
quence; he lived close to the house of the 
Prophet, and bad frequently to make room 
as the Prophet’s Harim extended itself. 
[bouses.] 

Haris ibn Hish&m ibn al-Mughinth, is 
another Companion, who lived at Makkah. 

Haris son of Suwaid ibn ^imit, tjbe poet, 
was executed at Uhnd. 

HABI§IYAH (V». A •ect of 

Muslims founded by AbQ ’1-Hiris, who in 
opposition to the sect Abdsiyah, said it was 
not correct to ssy the acts of men were not 
the acts of God. {Kitabu *t-Ta^r\/aif in loco.') 

HARON [AA*oir.] 

HlBOT WA MAROT (f 

Two ugek meatkmod in 
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Ik# Qw’ia. Th&j m said to bo two magola 
who, in oontoqiionoo .of thoir oompoaoion for 
tho froiHiot of mankind, wars aont down to 
oarth to bo tempted* They both tinned, and 
being permilted to chooee whether they would 
bo piudahed now or hereafter, ohoae the 
former, and are atill suapended by the feet 
at Babel in a rocky pit, where they are great 
toaohora of hiagic. 

The aeeoont of theae two angela in the 
Qnr'in, ia giren in Sdrah il 96 : — 

** They (the Jews) followed what the derils 
tanght in the reign of Solomon: not that Solo> 
mon waa unbolieTing, but the derils were un- 
beHering. Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been rerealed to the two 
aagola, Hirdt and Mirdt, at Babel Yet no 
man did those two teach until they had said, 
* Wo aro only a temptation. Be not then an 
wibeUeTer.* From theee two did men learn 
how to cause division between man and wife : 
but unless by leave of Ood, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeed ^ what 
would harm and not profit them ; and yet 
they knew that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the life to come I And vile 
the price for which they have sold themselves, 
— U they had but known it I ** 

QASAD (Ju.*-). ** Envy, malevo^ 

loaoe, malioe.** It occurs twice in the Qur'an. 

Sfiiuh il 108 : ** Many of the people of the 
Book (t.a Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be- 
lioT^, out se{/E«A eat^, even after the truth 
hath been clearly shewn them.” 

Sfirah cxiii. 6 : ** 1 seek refuge .... from 
the savy of the envious when he envies.” 

AI..IJLA8AN fe^-~eJ^). The fifth 
(h^lfaA. The eldest son of Fktimab, the 
daughter of Muhammad, by her husband the 
«Ali. Bom A.H. 8. Died a.b. 49. 
He succeeded his father ‘Ali as j^alifah 
▲.■. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of Mu*a- 
wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wife Ja^dah^ who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Taaid, the son of Mu^awiyah, by 
a promiao of marrying her, which promise he 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
fifteen sons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, the descendants of the 
Prophet. The history of al-l^asan, together with 
the tragical death of his brother al-Husain, 
form the plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
barram. [Huaaiif, MCJHAURaM, aairio.] 

HASHIM (a-uL-u). The great 

graudf ether of Muhammad. Bora, according 
to M. C. de Perceval, a.ix 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in a.d. 442. He married S^l- 
mah, by whom he had a son, *Abdu l>Mutta> 
hb. the father of 'Abdu 11^, who was the 
father of Mohammad. The author of the 
Qimm$ bmjb Hashim's original name was 
*Amr, but he was surnamed Ukshim on 
account of his hospitality in distributing 
br ^ (AosA u, to break brei^) to the pilgrims 
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9A8HS0A..). £0.“ Going fortk 
from one plaoe, and aasembling in another.” 
Hence the word is used in the Qur’an in two 
senses, vis. an emigration and an assembly, 
e.p. Sfirah lix. 2 : ** It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(i.e. Jews) who. misbeliev^, at the first smi- 
ffration.* (Hence al-Q^br tbo till® of the 
uxth Sfirah of the Qur’an ) Sfirah xxvii. 
17 : ** And his hosts of the jinn and men and 
birds were a$»tmitkd for Solomon.” 

The term Yauintt ^Hashr is therefore 
used for the Dey of Resurrection, or the dej 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
graves and assemble for jud^ent. It ooeurs 
^ this sense in the Qur'&n, Surah 1. 42 : — 

** Verily we cause to live, and we oauso to 
die. To ns shall all return. 

** On the day when the earth shall swiftly 
cleave asunder over the dead, will this gaiker^ 
ing be easy to Us. 

al-HASIB (s^. « The 

Reckoner,” in the Day of Judgment One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of Ood. The title 
occurs in the Qur’an three times. 

Surah iv. 7 : ** Gk>d snfiiceth for taking 
account.” 

Idem, 88; **Ood of all things takes an 
account.” 

Surah xxxiii 89 : ** Ood is good enough at 
reckoning np.” 

HASSAN (e> i..). The bod of 

Skbit. A celebrated poet in the time of Mu- 
hammad, who embraced Islam. He is aaid 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of which were 
passed in idolatry and 60 in lalim. 

It is related in the Traditions that the Pro- 
phet on the day of battle with the Banfi 
Qurai^ah, cried out, ** 0 Haaaan ibn Sablt, 
abuse the infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you I ” (Mi$hkdt, book xzil 
Ch. iX. pt. 1.) [POXTBT.J 

HATEB IBN ‘AME (;^ ^ s-AU). 

An early convert to Islam, and one of the 
most trusted of Muhammad’s followers. He 
distinguished himself at the taking of Makkah. 

HAULANU ’L-HATJL (J^\ y V)- 

“ A complete year.” A term used in Muham- 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before zakdt is required of it. 
(Hiddy<ih, vol i. p. 2.) 

HAU?U ’L-KAUgAE (yyfll 

A pond or river in Paradise. According to 
Muhammad’s sayings in the Traditions 
{Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. xii.), it is more than 
a month’s journey in circumference, its waters 
ere whiter than snow and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. The word Jhattjfar occurs 
once in the Qur’an, namely in Surah cviii., 
which derives therefrom its title, and where 
its translation and moaning is doubtful 
“ Verily, we have given thee ^-A'auiar.” Al- 
Baizawi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or abundant; or 
I the pond (U*Kaa§€w which ia vMitioned in the 
I Traditions. 
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HA.WA Cr^)' “Detin, Ion; 

luuikMriiig after/ A term vMd by the ^Ofi 
mTeUet for lost, or unholy deflire. ffawi-i- 
l/a/fom, ^ the Init of the fleeh ** ; Ahi-i-Hawc, 
** a sceptic, an nnbelierer.^ 

H A W A J I M Lit 

**AMaalti, thocka” A term used by the 
$afi mystics for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
(*Abdn 'r-Rassiq’s Dirt, of jSi/i Termi.) 

HAWAJIS (u-%V). “ThoughU/’ 

A term used by the pufi mystics for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (*Abdu V> 
Raasaq's Diet of Sufi Term».) 

IJAWALAH (fiV). A legal term 

signifying the remoTal or tnxaim of a debt 
by way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person lo whom 
it is transferred. {Diddjfah, iroL il p. 606.) 

HAWAMIM (^V). a title giren 

to the seven chapters of the Qur'an which 
begin with the letters ^ Ha ^ Mim, namely, 
XL, Sdratu *1-Muhain ; xli, Suratn Fus^iiat ; 
XLn, SQratu 'sh-Shura ; XLin, Suratu l-Zuljh- 
mf ; xuv, Suratu 'd-Pukhan ; xly, Suratu 
*l>Jasiyah ; XLVi, Suratu 'l-Ahqiif. 

For an explanation of the letters H M at 
the commencement of these Surahs, see 
HA MfM. 

It is related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophot, “I am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is stiff 
and the Prophet replied, “ Then repeat three 
of the Surahs beginning with Ha Mim.” 
{Muhkat, book viii. ch. i. pt. 3.) 

HAWARI (oiiV)* word used 

in *tbo Qnr’an (Surahs iii. 45 ; ■ Ixi. 14) 
for the Apostles of Josus. Al-Baizuwi, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it is derived 
from hoLwar^ “ to be white,” and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
tboy were respectablo men and wore white 
garments. In the Traditions (AfisAIrdf, book i. 
eh. vi. pt. 1) it is used for the followers of 
all the Prophets. Tho word may be derived 
from tho Acthiopic hawryra^ to go, to be 
sent." 

al-HAWASSU ’L - khamsah 

[fits 8XN8E8.] 

HAWAZIN A great and 

warlike tribo of Arabia in the days of Mu- 
hammad, who dwelt between Makkah and 
at-Ta"if. Muhammad defeated them at the 
battle of llunain, a.u. 8, a victory which in 
the Qur'an, Surah ix. 26, is ascribed to an- 
gelic aid. (See Muir's Li/r of MahotHet, new 
ed. p. 432.) 

HAWITAH (itjU). A diTwion of 

hell The bottomless pit for the h^^ocrites. 
Qur'an, Surah ci. 6, ** But as for him whose 
bulaaee is light, his dwelling shall be 
Simipak.^ 


HAWK, The. Anbio be'i ()W), faqr 
(,*•). It ie lewfol to bant with 

hawks provided they are trained. A hawk is 
held to be trained when she obeys the roiee 
of her master. [Hoimiio.] 

H AYA* (eW). “ Shame, podenoj, 

modesty." Tho word does not occur in the 
Qur HD, but in the Traditions it is said, **AUdkn 
ibiyJytM," i.e. “ God acts with modesty." Bv 
wl^ch is understood that God hates that which 
is Immodest or shameless. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said, ** Modesty brings 

nothing bat good." book xiU. 

ch. xix.) 

IJATAT “Life.” The 

word frequently occurs in the Qnr'in, e.^. 
Biirah xviil 44, ^ Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the life of this world." Sfkrah 
ii. 25, ** For you in retaliation is there h/e, O 
yc possessors of mind ! " 

Al-Haydtu W-ffuayd, “ the worldly life," is s 
term used in the Qnr'ftn for those things in 
this world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

S&rah ii. 80 : ** Those who have bought 
this worldly lift with the future, the torment 
shall not Im lightened from them nor shall 
they be helped." 

HAYtJLA (Jr*-*)- “Matter." 

The first prinuiple^ of everything materiel. 
It does not occur in either the Qur’iu or the 
Madid. 

HAY^ Menses, [mih- 

srmuATioN.] 

HAZAR 0^^). According to 

Arabic lexicons, the word means vigilance or 
a cautious fear, but it only occurs twice in 
the Qur'un, and in both instances it implies 
terror. 

Surah ii. 18: “They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap for fear of 
dorttfa.” {Hazara *l-Maut.) Idem, 244 : 
“ Dost thou not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death." 

al.HA?ARATU X-KHAMS 
According to the 
Kitdhu U-Ta^rifatf al-hataratu *l-l(hamsu 7 - 
Ildhtynh, or “ the fivo , divine existences," is a 
term used by the Sufi mystics for the follow- 
ing:— 

1. Haxratn H~ghaihi *l-muflag, That ex- 
istence which is abeolutoly unknown, i>. 
God. 

2. Haxratu 'eh-shahddati U-mutlaqah, Those 
colesiial (jajrdm) and terrestrial {ajtam) ex- 
istences which nro evident to the senses. 

.3. Haxratu *diumi H-arv)ah<> That existence 
which consists of the spiritual world of angels 
and spirits. 

4. Haxratu *dlumi 'l-mi$dl. That esisteneo, 
which is the unseen world, where there is the 
true likeness of everything which exists on 
the earth. 

5. Haxratu %jdwiitaht The collective exis- 
tence of the four already mentioned. 
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(^U jiW). 
B*ii for the perion, which, eeeording to the 
Imtei Abn ^anifeh, is Uwfnl Beil for pro- 
perty is celled hidl zamini. 

HAIJSRAH Lit. “ Pretence.** 

This title of respect hes no eqnivelent in 
Stilish, es it is employed in e reriety of eo- 
eeptetions. Applied to en officer of rank, it 
wonld mean **yot<r honour ” ; to a clergyman, 
“ yottr reverence ” ; to a king, “ your majesty ” 
When applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacredness 
of his office and character, t.e. onr Sarionr is 
called Haxratu and the Virgin Mary, 
Haxratu Maryam. The word is mnch used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabic books. Haxratu 
*Uah, <*tbe presence of Qod,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabic m’#, Heb. 

The author of the Baddu % 
Muhtar, Tol. i. p. 670, says : ** It is abominable 
(smibniA) to say the prayers with the head 
nneovered, if it be done from laziness, bnt it 
is of no consequence if a Muslim say bis 
prayers with his head uncorered from a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to unoorer the head, for humility 
Is a matter connected with the heart.** 

Amongst Muhammadans it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receire a risitor with 
the head uncorered; consequently on the 
approach of a risitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There is no general custom as to sharing 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
hammadans generally share the bead, but the 
l^luohls and many other Muslim tribes wear 
lonff hair. 

The Egyptians share all the rest of the 
hair, or leare only a small tuft (called 
shutkah) upon the crown of the bead. Mr. 
Lane says : This last custom (which is almost 
unirersal amopg them) is said to have ori- 
ginated in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be sUin, 
the latter might cut off the head of his 
riotim, and finffing no hair by which to hold 
it, put his impure hand into the mouth, in 
oi^er to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long ; but was probably adopted 
from the Turks, for it is generally neglected 
by the Badiwis, and the custom of sharing 
the head is of late origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. 

HEAVEN. Arabic 8amd* (*^4-) ; 
Persian Asmun 1) ; Heb. 

which expresses the firmament ns distin- 
guished from Firdaue, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss. [fABADiSK.] In the Qur'kn it is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Surah xxiii. l7 . ^ And we have 
created above you seven pat As, nor are we 
heedless of the creation. ** By which the com- 
mentaiora understand that they are paths of 
tbs ai^els and of the eeleetial hodiha. The 


creation of the heaven !■ deeUured to be for 
God*s glory and not for Hia pastime. Sflrab 
•xxi. 16 ; ** We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
way of sport.” 

It is the general belief that at the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God's power. Surah xxii. 64 : ** He 
bolds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions (Miekkat, book 
xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad, during the mi*rij, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol- 
lows : (1) That wUeh is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam's residence ; (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Bimtist's and Jesus' ; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph’s ; (i) of 

white gold, which is Enoch's ; (6) of silver 
which is Aaron’s; (6) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses’; (7) which is Abraham’s. 
These accounts are, however, most confused ; 
for in some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of which is that 
of the moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn; each of 
which orbs was supposed by the ancients to 
revolve round the earth in its proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred years' journey. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. cb. i. pt. 3). 

The Rabbis spoke of two heavens (cf. 
Deut. X. 14), The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens,'* or seven {hrrkoupayov^ 
dpi^polkrt icar' hrayafiasriv, Clem. Alex. 
Strom., iv. 7, 636). **Resoh Lakif^eh dixit 
septem esse coeios, quorum nomius sunt, 
1. velum ; 2. expansum ; 8. uubos ; 4. habita- 
culum ; b. habitatio ; 6. sedes fixa ; 7. Araboth 
(See Wotstein, ad. 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, “ €«« rpvrcv ovpavov,’* 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, has led to some discussion, for Grotius 
says the Jews divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubiferum, the atmosphere; (2) 
Aetriferum, the firmament; and (3) Empy- 
reum, the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 

HEBER. [hud]. 

HEGIRA, [hijbah.] 

HEIRS. Arabic marts pi. 

waranak. [imheritaiick.] 

HELL. The place of torment ia 

most frequently spoken of in the Qur’&n and 
Traditiona as an-Ndr, **tbe fire,” but the 
word ./akannam occurs about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisions. 
Surah xv. 44: “Verily, hell {Jahannam) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan\ 
It has seven portals, and at every door there is 
a separate at them.” 

Tm Pmian word uaed for hall in hooka of 
Uwofogy ia rfsaafll 
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Ths MTCii ^iTitkoa of bdA ars giTto by 
Mvalim oonunMitatm as follows: — 

L Jakannam 0»^)» ibe purga- 

torial bell for all MQ^ammadans. For accord- 
ing to the Qur'an, all Maslims will pass 
through the regions of bell. S&rah xix. 72 : 
** There is not one of yon who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

8. Lana SCirah xeyii. d : ** For Laga, 

dragging by the sealp, shall claim him wh»: 
turned his back and went away, and amassed 
and boarded.” 

a Al-^ufamak Siirah dr. 4:— 

*<NayI for renly he shall be flung into 
ai-HaiamoA;^ 

** And who shall teach thee what al-ffufa- 
wtaJk is ? 

It is God's kindled fire, 

** YHiich shall mount aboTe the hearts of 
<As dammtdi 

•«lt shall Terily rise oTSr them like a 
vault, 

^ On outstretched columns.” 

4. 50*^ (ye*-). Siirah iv. 11 : “ Those who 
devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 
so‘if.” 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

5. iSo^or (yh*). Surah llv. 47: “The 
sinners are in error and excitement. On the 
day when they shall be dragged into the fire 
on their faces 1 Taste yc the touch of naqar I ” 

Siirah Ixxiv. 44; “What drove you into 
mufOT^ ” 

6 . Al-Ja^ Sar»h il. 113 : 

“ Thou shalt not be questioned as to the fel • 
lows of of-JoAiin ” (^Afhabu 'UJahtm). 

(The word occurs in twenty other placet). 

7. Hdwiyah Surah ci. 8 : “As 

for him whose balance is light, his dwelling 
■hall be Bdwi^<xh” 

The Mn h«.TnTn>HMn commentators, with that 
utter reckleasneas which so characterises 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al*Bagh<^wh a/-Boi>dwi, and 
others): (1) Jahanfuvn, the puigatorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Lana, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (3) Al-Huiamah, an intense fire 
for the Jews. (4) Sa*\r, a flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (6) Saqar, a scorching fire for the 
Msgi. (6) Al-J(mm, a huge hot fire for ido- 
laters. ( 7 ) Hawiyah, bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the Qur’an will 
prove that there is not the least i*eason for 
assigning those regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sentence already quoted : 
“ At each portal a separate party.” 

The teaching o f the Qnr^dn (which is chiefly 
confined to thoso Surahs which, c^onologi- 
cally arranged, are the earliest), is us fol- 
lows : — 

Silrab Ixxiv. 2G-34 (generally held to be the 
second Surah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mugbirah,a person 
of note amongst the unbelieving Makkans) • 

“ We will surely cast him into Saqar. 

“ And who ahall teach thee what Saqar is ? 


“ It leavath nought, H aparatk noogfai, 

“ Blaekenix^ the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen amgeU. 

“ None but aoMls have we made guardians 
of the Hre (afkdbu 'a-adr): nor have we made 
this to bo their number but to perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may be certain of the Truth, and 
that they who believe may ineraaaa tbair 
faith; 

“ Ind that they to whom the Soripturea 
have been given, and iha bdiavars, may not 
doubt ; 

“ And that the infirm of heart and the 
anbeUevert may aay, What meaneth Ood by 
this parable? 

“ Thus God mifeleadeth whom He will^ and 
whom He will He doth guide aright : and none 
knoweih the armies of thy Lord but Himself : 

$ smd this is no other than a warning to man- 
kind.” 

Siirah IzxxviiL 1 *7 : — 

“Hath the tidings of the day that ahall 
overshadow raached thea ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall be the oonn- 
tenanoea of some, 

“ Travailing aiid worn, 

“ Burnt at iha soorobing fire, 

“Made to drink from a fountain fiorealy 
boiling. 

“ No food sball they have but the fruit of 
sari* (a bitter thorn), 

“ 1/mch shall not fatten nor appease their 
hunger.” 

Siirah Ixxviii. 21-30 : — 

“ Hell (Jahanmm) truly shall be a plaoa 
of snares, 

“ The home of transgreaaors, 

“ To abide therein ages ; 

“No coolness shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

“Save boiling water and running sores; 

“ Meet recompence I 

“For they looked not forward to their 
account ; 

“And they gave the lie to our signs, 
ohaxving them with falsehood ; 

“ But we noted and wrote down all : 

“ * Taste this then : and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.'” 

The above are all Madinah Stlrahs com- 
posed in the earher stage of Mul^ammad’a 
miasion. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Silrahs are brief and are in every ease 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophefe 
mission, and not against sin ; e.g. Silrab ix. 
69, “ God hath promised to the hypocrites 
(e.e. dissemblers as far as Islam was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hell-fire to dwell therein tor ever.” 

The teaching of Muhammad in the Tradi- 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos- 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to be authentic. They 
are given on the authority of al-Bukhari and 
Muslim {Mishkat, book xxiii cb. xv.):— 

** * The fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of hell fire.' It was said, ‘ O 
Prophet of God 1 verily the fire of the world 
woum be sufficient for punishing.' The Pro- 
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ph«t rspliady * bM b«en made iaor» 

IhAn the fire of the world hr eistj^nine parti, 
eTory part of which ia like the fire of the 
world/^ 

** Verily, the eaaieat of the infemale in 
ptmiahment, is be who shall hare both his 
shoes and thongs of them of 0re, by which 
the brains of his head boil, like the boiling 
of a copper furnace ; and he will not suppose 
that anyone is more sererely punished than 
himself; whilst rerily, he is the least so.** 

**On the Day of Resurreotiou, the most 
Inrnrioas of the world will be brought, and 
dipoed once into the fire; after that it 
wul be said, *0 child of Adam, did yon I 
OTer see any good, or did comfort erer pass < 
by you in the world ? * He will say, ‘ I swear | 
by God 1 nerer saw any good, nor did com- I 
fort ever come near me/ And a man of the | 
sererest distresses and trouhles in the world 
will be brought into paradise ; and it will be , 
said to him, * 0 son of Adam, did yon erer 
see any trouble, and did distress erer come to 
yon in the world ? * And he will say, * I swear 
by Gh>d, 0 my Lord, I nerer suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I erer see hardship.* ** 

** There are some of the infemals that will 
be taken by the fire up to their ankles, and 
some up to their knees, and some up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.** 

** Hell-fire burnt a thousand years so thak 
it became red, and burnt ano&er thousand 
years till H became white ; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till It became black ; then 
hell fire is black and dark, and nerer has any 
Ught." 

** Verily, hot water will be poured upon 
the heads of the infemals, and will p^- 
trate into their bellies, and will cut to pieces 
ererything within them; so that they will 
come out at their feet ; and this is the mean- 
ing of the word of God, * Boiling’ water shall 
be poured on their heads, and ererything in 
their bellies shall be dissolved thereby,' after 
that, they will be made as they were.^ 

** The infemals shall be drenched with 
yellow water, draught after draught, and it 
will be brought to their mouths and they will 
be disgusted at it ; and when very near, it 
will scorch their fkces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces. God 
says, * They who must dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, will hare the boiling water given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowels * ; and 
God will say, *11 the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, which will fry their faces ; it 
will be a shocking beverage.’ *’ 

For most of these circumstances relating to 
hell and the state of the danmed, Muhammad 
was in all probability indebted to the Jews and, 
in jpart, to the Magians, both of whom agree 
in making seven ^stinct apartments in hell 
(NUkmat hayim^ f. 32 ; Gemar. Arubin, 
1. 19; Zokar. cld. Exad, xxvi, fi, Ac. and 
^y<ie cfe Rel. Vet. Per$.^ p. 245), though they 
vajy in other particulars. 

The former place an angel as a guard 
over each of these infernal apartments, and 
suppose he will intercede for the mismble 
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wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of Gk>d in their e<m- 
demnation. {Midrath, Yaikut Skemuni, pt. ll. 
f. 116.) They also teach that the wicked 
will sulFer a diversity of p uni s hm ents, and 
that by intolerable cold L^bAor. euL Exod, 
xiz.) as well as heat, and that their faces 
shall become black {YcUkut SkemuiU^ mht 
Mup. f. 86); and believe those of their own 
religion shall also be punished in hell here- 
after according to their crimes (for they hold 
that few or none will be found exactly righ- 
teous as to deserve no punishment at all,) 
but will soon be delivered thence, when they 
shall be sufficiently purged from their sins 
by their father Abraham, or at the interces- 
sion of him or some other of the prophets. 
(iVisAsiaf hayim, i. 82 ; Gtmar. Arubin, f. 19.) 

The Magians allow but one angel to pre- 
side over all the seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanand Yesad, and, as they teach, 
assigns punishments proportionate to each 
person’s crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excessive cruelty of the devil, who would, 
if left to himself, torment the damned be- 
yond their sentence. (Hydb, de ReL Vet. 
Pen. p. 162.^ Those of this reli^on do also 
mention stia describe various kinds of tor- 
ments wherewith the wicked will be punished 
in the next life ; among which, though they 
reckon extreme cold to be one, yet they do 
not admit fire, out of respect, as it seems, to 
that element, which they take to be the re- 
presentation of the divine nature, and there- 
fore they rather choose to describe the 
damned souls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an intolerable stink, the 
stinging and biting of serpents and wild 
beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive hunger and thirsty 
and the like. (See Eundem^ ibid.^ p. 899; 
Sale's jFVe. Die.) 

The author of the Skarbu %Muwaqif^ 
p. 586, also says : ** It is agreed amongst aU 
orthodox Muslims that all unbelievers, with- 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever, ana that they will never be free from 
torment.** ** But,** he adds, ** there are cer- 
tain heretics, who call themselves MusUms, 
who deny the eternity of the torments of the 
fire. For, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fieshly that they come to an end. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes on buming for ever. But 
to this we tepU that God Is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.” 

The sect called as-Samimiyah, founded by 
Samamah ibn Ashras an-Numairi, say ; ** The 
Jews, and Christians, and Majfisl, and Zan&- 
diqah, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust, just as the animals and the 
little children of unbelievers do.” {Skarbu % 
Muwdqif^ p. 683.) 

The same writer says (p. 687) : ** Besides 
those who are unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
who are sinners and have committed great 
sins (AaAd’tr), will go to hell; but they will 
not remain there always, for it has been said 
in the Qur’in (Sfirah xcix. 7), ** He who does 
an atom of g<^ shall see its reward.” 
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WHh r«f«r«B 06 to the Toree hi the Qur'in, 
which dietinetlj etetee thet ell Muslima 
•hell enter hell (Sdreh xix. 7ft, ** There is 
Dot one of you that sheU not go down to it 
el'Rem&lftn, the commenteton, ley, that ec- 
oordiag to extent treditiona, ell Muslims will 
enter hell, but it will be cool end pleesent to 
those who here not oommitted greet sins; 
or, eooording to some writers, they will 
simply peas idoeg the bridge Suit, wUeh is 
oeer the infemel regions. 

H£LP£BS,The. [ambam.] 

HEEACLIUS. Ambic Mtraql 
( Jijs). The fionuai Emperor to whom 

Mul^emmed eent en emhessy with e letter in* 
▼Hing him to Islim, a.h. 7, a.d. 628. 

«Iii the eutumn of this year (a.d. 628), He- 
reehne fulfilled his tow of ihenksgiTin^ for the 
wonderful euoeess which had crowi^ his arms 
(in Persia) ; he performed on foot the pilgri- 
megeirom Bdeiea to Jemsalen^ where the 
* true cross,* reeoeered from the Persians, was 
with solemnity and pomp reciored to the 
Holy Sepulohn. While preparing for this 
journey, or during the joumey itself, ea un- 
couth despatch in the Arabic obaracter was 
laid before HeracUus. It waa forwarded by 
the Governor of Bostra, into whoso hands it 
had been delivered by an Arab chief. The 
epistle was addressed to the Emperor him- 
self, from * Mahomet the Apostle of God,* the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de- 
ciphered at the foot. In strange and simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heracliua to acknowledge the mis* 
•ion of Mahomet, to oast aside the idolatrous 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to re- 
tnm to the Catholic faith of the one only 
God. The letter waa probably east aside, or 
preserved, it may be, as a strange curiosity, 
the effusion of some harmless fanatic.** 
(Muir’s JUfe of MakomAt^ new ed. p. 88ft.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 
**Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Hims, perfoitni^ a pedsatiian Journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which he bad made, 
that, if the Romana overcame the Persians, he 
would travel on foot from Constantinople to 
Aelia (Jerusalem^ So having rsaa the 
letter, he commanded hia chief men to meet 
hfan in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them: — < Te chiefs of Roms I 
Do you desire safety and gnidanoe, so that 
your kingdom shall be firmly establiahed, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary ? * * And what, O King 1 
•hall secure us this t * * Bvsn that ye follow 
the Arabian Prophet,* said Horaciius. Where* 
iq>on they all started aside like wild asses of 
the desert, each raisinghis cross and waving 
it aloft in ' the air. ^^creupon Heracliua, 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to lose his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. The cour- 
tiere bowed their heads, and so the Pmhet’s 
despatch was nsjected.** {Kmtibu % iViqui^ 


HIBAB ITS 

p. fiO, quoted by Mnlr, In a note to Iht ahose 

The loiter written by Muhammad to H«ra- 
clius is, according to a tradition by Hm 
* Abbas, as followa : — 

*^In the name of God the Mereifnl, the 
Compassionate. This letter is from Mtaham* 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiraql, chief of 
ar-Rum. Peace be upon wboeoever hae gone 
on the straight roadl After this, 1 eay, 
verly I call thee to Islim. Embraoe liiaB 
that y« may obtain peaea. Embraoe Teliin 
and God will give thee a double reward If 
ye reject Islim, then on thee ehall reel the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. O ye 
people of the Book (i.€. Christiana) come 
to r creed which is laid- down plainly between 
us and yon, that we will not serve otW 
than God, nor associate aught with Efim, nor 
take each other for lorc^a rather than GoA 
But if they turn back, then aav, ^ Bear wH- 
neas that we are Muslims.*** lii 67.) 

(See Mutlim, p. ftfi) 

The Shi*ab traditions give the above letter 
almost verbatim, (See Merrick’s Hawatu'l^ 
p. 89.) 

Not long after, another despatch, beaxigg 
the same seal, and couched in similar terms, 
reached the court of Heraolins. It was ad- 
dressed to HArith VH., Prince of the Ban! 
GhassAn, who forwarded it to the Emperor, 
with an addreai from himself, soliciting per- 
mission to chastise the audacious impostor. 
But HeracUus regarding the ominous voice 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade the 
expedition, and desired that HArith should 
be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell the 
imperial train at the approaching visitaticNi 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that the kingdom which, unperosived 
by the world* this obscure Piwtender was 
founding in Arabia, would in a few short 
years wrest from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces which, with so much 
toil and so much glory, be had just reoovered 
from the Persians ! ** (Muir's Life of Mako^ 
msi^. 884.) 

(For the Shi^ab account of the embassy to 
HeracUus, see Merrick’s J^auatu '/-Os/iA, 

p. 08.) 

HEBMAPHBODITE (Ambic 

Khumd) it a person who is possessed of 
the oigaus of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual eiistenee the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vuk HidUgak^ 
voi iv. p. 669). For example, it is a rule, 
with respect to equivocal hertuaphroditee, 
that they are required to obaervb all the 
more comprehensive points of the iqdritual 
law, but not those coneeroing the propriety 
of which, in regard to them, any doubt exists 
In public prayer thev must take their eti^UoQ 
between the men and the women, but in other 
respects observe the customs of womsii. 
(/ifaa, p. 661.) 

HIBAH (^). A le^ tem in 

Muhammadan law, which sigmifies a deed of 
gift, a transfer of property, made immediately 
and without anv exchange, [anrm} 
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tODAD (o^jL__»). « Mooining.'’ 

The tuie of a widow who abatains from 
Mcents, ornaments, drc., on acconnt of the 
death of her husband. Hidad most be ob- 
serred for a period of four months and ten 
days. (//tddyaA, vol. i. p. 870.) 

HID AYAH (Va»). Ut. “Guid- 

snce.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and frequently quoted in the pre- 
sent work. There are many Muhan^uadan 
works entitled al-Hiddtfah, but this is called 
Hidayuh fVl^furv^^ or “ a guidance in parti- 
cular points. ” It was composed by the 
Shail^ Burbanu 'd-din ^Ali, who was bom at 
Margbinan in Transoxania abont i.H. 630 
(a.o. 1135), and died A.U. 693. 

There is an English translation of the 
Hidnwih (omitting the chapters on Prayer 
and Purification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
vols., London, a.d. 1791. 

HIFZU ’L-‘AHD U-). Lit. 

“The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the Qufi mystioa for remaining firm 
in that state in which God has brought them. 
(‘Abdu 'r-Razz&qV Diet, of Sufi Terwis.) 

HIGHWAY BOBBEEY. Arabic 
qai'v ’t-f,ariq Persian 

rakzani. Highway roobery is a very heinous 
olTence according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of which has been fixed by the 
Qnr'an (Surah v. 37) : “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that they be slain or crucified, or have 
theii* alternate hands and feet cut off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hidd- 
yaA, highway robbers are of four kinds, viz. 
(1) Those who are seized before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
arson in fear. These are fo be imprisoned 
y the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
^nd and left foot stmek off. (3) Those who 
have committed murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur* 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he please, he 
can first cut off a hand and foot, and ^en 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci- 
fixion ; or he may kill them at onoe without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

HUAB a partition or 

curtain. Veiling or concealing. 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of women 
enjoined in the Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 53 : 
“ And when ye ask them (the Prophet’s 
wives) for an article, ask them from behind 
a curtain ; that is pui'er for your hearts and 
for theirs.” 

(2) A term used by the $fifi n^etioa for 
that which obecuree the light of God in the 
soul of man. (*Abdu V-Rauiq’s Diet, of 
*5i/# Terma) 


HUAZ ( jW**)- hii. ** A barrier or 
anything similar by which two things are sepa- 
rated.” The name ^-Hijdz 'iB given to that tract 
of country which separates Najd from Tahit- 
mah, and is an irregular parallelogi-am about 
260 miles long and 150 miles wide. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma- 
dans, for within its limits are the sacred cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway connected with the his- 
tory of Mul^ammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the intei^ior ; and so desti- 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
necessaries of life, on the supphos of other 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Wadi 
Fatimah, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrah abounds in date 
tiwes. At-Ta’if, seventy-two miles from Mak- 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast are Jiddah 
and Tambu*, the former being considered the 
poi*t of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the latter that df 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijaz is bounded eastward by 
a lofty rangeof mountains, which, near at-Ti’iff 
take the name of Jabalu l-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu- 
resque ; the suMill rivulets that descend from 
the rocks afford nourishment to the plains 
below, which are clothed with verdure and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is blcMik 
and bare; for several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height ; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated of these 
are a^-^fa, *Arafah and al-Marwah, which 
have always been connected with the religious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HIJR ( In its primitive Bense 

means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. {Hidayah^ vol. iii. p. 468.) 

(2) Al-Hijr is a territoiy in the province of 
al-J^j&z between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
the tribe of ^^niud dwelt. It is the title of 
the xvth Surah of the Qur’&n, in the 60ih 
verse of which the word occurs : ** The inha- 
bitants of al-^ijr likewise accused the mes- 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HURAH Lit. ‘‘ migration.” 

(l) The departure of Muhammad from Mak- 
kah. (2) The Muslim era. (3) The act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s flight from Mak- 
kah was the fourth day of the first month of 
RabP, which by the calculation of M. Gaua- 
sin de Perceval was June 20th, a.d. * 622. 
The Hijrah, or the era of the “ Hegira,” was 
instituted seventeen years later by the Kbalifah 
•Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the year, viz. Mnharram, 
which day in the year when the era was esta- 
bliahed fell on Thursday the 16th of July 
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A.a 622. But although *lTxnar inetitntod the 
official era, according to at- Tabari, the cus- 
tom of referring to events as happening 
before or after the EUjrah originate with 
Muhammad himself. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Tsrms gives the following method of ascer- 
taining the Muhammadan and Christian 
years : — 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2.977, the diffe- 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years ; divide the product by 
100, and deduct the quotient from the Hijrah 
year; add to the result 621^.369 ^^the decimal 
being the equivalent of the 15th July, plus 
12 days for the change of the K^londar) ; ^nd 
the quotient will be the Christian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan rear 
begins; thus,Hij. 1269x2*977 «3777*8, which 
divided by 100 » 37*778 and 1269-8: 771'- 
1231*222; this + 621*569 - 1852*791, the 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
16 days, i>. the 15th of October, which 
is the commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The reverse formula for finding the corre- 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian 
year, is thus laid down: S"btraot 022 from 
the current year; multiply the result by 
10807; cut off two decimals and add -46; 
the sum will ho the year, which, when it has 
a surplus decimal, requires the addition of 
1: thus, 1852-622-1230; 1230x1*0307 = 
1267*761; 1267*76-^ *46 -1268*22; add there- 
fore 1, and we have the equivalent Hijrah year 
1269. 

The Persian era ^f Yezdegird commenced 
on June 16tb, a.d. 682, or ten years later 
than the Hijrah. 

HIKMAH (i-s-JL-.). AUhikmuh, 

“the wisdom,” is a terra used by the $ufi 
mystics to express a knowledge of the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they exist and are seen, with the 
study of their cause, effects, and uses. This 
is said to be the wisdom mentioned in the 
Qur'an, Siirah ii. 272: “He (God) bringeth 
the wisdom (al-ftikmah) unto whom He wil- 
leth.” 

The $Qfi8 say there are four kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term al-hikmah : — 

(1) Al-hifcmutu *l-Mantuqaht “ spoken wis- 
dom,” which is made known in the Qur’in, 
or in the Xariqah^ “ the Path ” (i.c. the $ufi 
path). 

(2) AUhikmatu H-maskutahy “ unspoken 
wisdom.” Such as understood only by $ufi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(8) Al-hikmatu *I-majhuiahy “ unknown wis- 
dom,” or those acts of the Creator the wisdom 
of which is unknown to the creature, such as i 
the infliction of pain upon the creatures of 
GkKi, the death of infants, or the eternal fire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
wo do not understand. 

(4) Al-hikmatu 'l-jdmi^ahy “ collective wis- 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (hagq)y 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (6d<[i7) and the rejection of it (^Abdn 
r-Hss^*s Diet, of ^fi Terms.); 
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HI LAL (Ji*). The new moon. 

A term used for the first three dsys of the 
month. 

HXLF (cAU.), An oath ; a tow. 
An affidavit. Hilf ndmahy a written solemn 
,* declaration. HdUf one who takes an oath. 

HILPU ^L.TU?tTL (Jy^l UkU). 

A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Hashim, Zuhrah, and Taim, in the of 

*Abdu 'llah ibn Judean at Makkah, for the 
suppression of violence and injustice at the 
restoration of peace after the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad wag then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir sayt this confederacy “aroused 
an onthusiasm in the mind of* Mahomet, 
which the exploits of the sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.*' 

HILM (^). Being mild, gentle, 
clement. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spirit is roused to ange.. Delving in 
punishing a tyrant. {Kitdbu *t-Ta*riJdt.) 
Hence of- Halim, the Clement, is one of the 
avtributes of God. 

HIMA Lit. “ guarded, for- 

bidden.” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing ground. (See 
Mishkdt, book xii. ch. i. pt. i.) “ Enow ye 
that every prince has a grazing ground which 
is forbidden to the people, and know ye the 
grazi^ place {hima) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men.” 

BIMMAH (^). “ Resolution, 

strength, ability.” A term used by the 
mystics for a determination of the heart to 
incline itself entirely to God. (‘Abdn 'r- 
Razzaq's Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HINNA* (*»^). The Laweonia 

inennis, or Eastern privet, used for dyeing 
the hands and feet on festive occasions. 
[iiARRiAOE.] Muhammad enjoined the nse 
of hinnit’, and approved of women staining 
their bands and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it, and recommended its 
use for this purpose {Mishkdt, hook xjk. c. 4 .) 
It has therefore become a religious custom, 
and is sunnah. 

MQQAH (^). A female camel 

turned three years. The proger age for a 
camel to he given in zakdt, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in nomber. 

HIRA’ The name of a 

mountain near Makkah, said to have besn 
the scene of the first revelation given to 
Muhammad, [muhammad.] 

HIRAQL HeracHua the 

Roman Emperor, to whom Muhammad sent 
an embassy, a.h. 7, a.u. 628. [axMACuua] 

HIRE. The Arabic term ijdrah' 
(4;W1), which means the use and en- 
joyment of property for a time, includes hire. 
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miUl, mad UmM. The hirer Is tmied 
or tmt'jir. The perion who reoeirae the root 
ii the musta*jir. 

The following mre eome of the chief point* 
in the Sunni Imw with regard to tjaroAt and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton^! Hidayak^ rol. iii 
p 812, or in Arabic to such works as the 
Durru Fatdwo-i-*Alamavr%^ and the 

Raddu H- Muhtar, in which works it is treated 
in the Bibu 'Uljorak. 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not Talid unless both the xuiufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and specified, 
because tnere is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “If a person hire another let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receiTe.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work Is finished, but the article 
wrought upon may be detained until the 
workman paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any lose or 
damage in the article during such detention. 
If a person hire another to carry a letter to 
al'Ba^rah and bring back an answer, and he 
accordingly go to aUBa^rah and there find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad< 
dressed, and come back, and ret am the 
letter, he is not entitled to any wages what- 
erer! This strange ruling is according to 
Abu Hanifab and two of his disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says the messenger 
ought to be paid. 

It is lawful to hire a hou»e or »hop for the 
purpose of residence, although no mention be 
made of the business to be followed in it, and 
the lessee is at liberty to carry on any busi- 
ness he pleases, unless it be injurious to tbs 
building. For example, a blackfimith or a 
fuller must not reside in the house, unlsps ii 
is previously so agreed, since the exefoiae of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hire or ieate kmd for the 
purposes of cultivation, and in this oasa ihs 
hirer is entitled to the use of the road lead- 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (i.e. 
bis turn of water) although no mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the article to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect : — “ 1 lot the land on 
this occasion, that the lessee shall raise on 
it whatever he pleases.” 

If E person hire unoccupied land for the 
purposes of building or planting, it is lawful, 
but on the term of the lease expiring it is 
iucuuibont on the lessee to remove his build- j 
ings and trees, and to restore the land to the 
lessor in such a state as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or trees have 
no speciHc limit of existence, and if they were 
left on the land it might ho injurious to the 
proprietor. But it is otherwise when the 
land ‘is hired or leased for the purpose of 
tillage, and tho toi*m of tho lease expires at 
a time when the grain is yot unripo. In this 


ease, tha grain must ba snfferad to ranaiB 

upon tho ground at a proportioiiato rant, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an amim^ js lawful, either for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any nae to 
which animals are appU^. And if a peraon 
hire an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person who lets It to hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article with which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
j such as barley, Ac. The hirer is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre- 
judicial articU than wheat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, the 
hirer is responsible. 

(For the Mayings of Muhammad on the tub- 
ject of hire and ieoies, refer to the Mithkdt, 
Bdbu H-Ijdrah.') 

HIB9 (l/'a)- “ Ayarice, greed, 

eagerness.” DerivatiTos of the word occur 
three times in the Qur’sn. Burah ii. 80: 
“ Thou wilt find them (the Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Surah iv. 128 : “ And ye may 
not have it at all in your power to treat your 
wives with equal justice, even though you be 
anxious to do * 0 .” Sfirah xii. 104 : “ And yet 
most men, though thou ardently desire itf will 
not believe.” 

HISS “ XJnderstandinjf, 

sense.” Hiss bmtin, internal sense ; hist xdhtr, 
external sense ; hiss muthtarik, common sense. 

H^ANAH (iiU^). AUhi^dnah ii 

the right of a mother to the enstod^*^ ot her 
children. ** The mother is of all persons the 
best entitled to the custody of her inllnt 
children during the oonnubisl relationship as 
well as after its dissolutioa” (Fatawd-i-^Atam- 
pfri, voL i. p. 728.) 

When the children are ho longer dependent 
on the mother’s care, the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to tho mother. Among tne Ha- 
nafis, the mother is entitled to the custody of 
her daughter until she arrives at puberty ; 
but according to the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of tho period of tho mother’s custody 
over her male children. Tho Hunafis limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the Bhuii^is 
and Malukis allow the hoy tho option of re- 
maining under his mother’s guardianship 
until ho has arrived at puberty. Among tho 
Shi‘ahK, the mother is entitled to tho custody 
of her children until they arc woanod, a 
perioil limited to two years. After the child 
is weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on tho mother. The 
mother’s custody of the girl continues to the 
seventh year. 

The right of hifdnah is lost by tho mother 
if she is married to a stranger, oi- if she mis- 
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conduct! herself, or if she changes her domi- 
cile so as to prevent the father or tutor from 
exercising the necessary snperviHion ever the 
child. 

Apostasy is also a bar to the exercise of 
the right of kixanak. A woman, consequently, 
who apostatizes from Islam, whether before 
or after the right vests in her, is disentitled 
from exercising or claiming the right of 
kizanah in respect to a Muslim child. 

The custody of illegitimate children ap- 
pertains exclusively to the mother and her 
relations. (Personal Law of Muheunmadans, 
by Syud Amir Ali, p. 214.) [ocabdiax- 

0HIP.] 

HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Buhu 7- 
Q^di Cy^). The Holy Spirit is 

mentioned three tunes in the Qm ^an. In the 
Suratu ’n-Nahl (xvith, 104), as the inspiring 
agent of the Qur’an : “ Say, The Holy Spirit 
brought it down from thy Lord in truth.’* 
And twice in the Suratn *1-Baqarah (nnd, 
81 and 254), as the divine power which aided 
the Lord Jesus : ^ and We strengthened him by 
the Holy Spirit ” ^in both verses). 

The Jalilan. al-Baizawi, and the Muslim 
commentators in general, say this Holy Spirit 
was the angel Gabriel who sanctified Jesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who also brought 
the Qur’in down from heaven and revealed 
it to Mnl^ammad. 

For a farther consideration of the subject, 
see SPOUT. 

HOMICIDE, [mubdee.] 

HONEY. Arabic ‘osaZ In 

the Qor’&n it is specially mentioned as the 
gift of God. Surah xri. 70: “ Thy Lord in- 
spired the bee. ‘ Take to houses in the moun- 
tains, and in the trees, and in the hives they 
build. Then eat from every fruit and walk 
in the beaten paths of thy Lord.’ There 
cometh forth from her body a draught 
varying in hue, in which is a cure for 

HORSES. Arabic faros ((^/), 
kKail ( pi. JckuyuL Mul^ammaa’e 
affection for horses was very great, as was 
natural to an Arabian. Anas says there was 
nothing the Prophet was so fond of as women 
and horses. Abu Qat&dah relates that Mu- 
hammad said : The best horses are black 
with white foreheads and having a white 
upper lip.” But Abu Wahhab says the Pro- 
phet considered a bay horse with white fore- 
head, white fore and hind legs the best. An 
inetance of the way in which the traditionists 
sometimes contradict each other ! (Mishkdt, 
book xvii. c. ii.) 

In the Hiddyah (^Arabic edition, vol. ii. 
p. 482) it Is said that horses are of four 
kinds : (1) Birzaun^ Burzvn, a heavy draught 
horse brought from foreign countries. (2) 
a first blood horse of Arabia. (8) 
Ha/m, a half-bred horse whose mother is an 
Arab and father a foreigner. (4) A half-bred 
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horse whose father is an Arab and whoaa 
mother is a foreigner. 

In taking a share of plunder, a hoL 

is entitled to a dovtble share, but be is not 
entitled to any more if he keep more horsas 
than one. 

HOSPI'i’ ALIT Y . Arabic fiyd/aS 
It is related that Muliammad 

said : — 

“ Whoever believes in God and in the Day 
of Resurrection must respect his guest.” 

If a Muslim be the guest ot a people and 
he spends the whole night without being en- 
tertained, it shall be lawful for every Muslim 
present to take money and grain uecessary 
for vhe entertainment of the man.” 

“ n is according to my practice that the 
host shall come out with his gnest to the 
door of his house.” (adisklcdt^ book xix. 
ch. M.) 

Hospxta^ty is enjoined in the Qiir'ko. 
Surah iv. 40 : “ Show kindness to your 

parents, and to your kindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin and to your neighbour who is a 
stranger, and the companion who is strange, 
i;wnd to the son of the road."^ 

HOUR, The. Arabic a$-8d*ah 
(icLJl). A term frequently used in 
the Qur’an for the Day of Judgment. 

Surah vi. 31 : “ When the hour comes sud- 
denly upon them.” 

Surah vii. 186 : “ They will ask you about 
thf hour for what time it is fixed.” 

Surah xv. 85: “Verily the hour is surely 
coming.” 

Surah xvi. 79; “Nor is the matter of tJks 
hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye, or 
nigher still.” 

Surah xxii. 1: “Verily the earthquake of 
the hour is a mighty thing.” 

Surah liv. 46 : “ Nay the hour is their pro- 
mised time I and the hour is most severe and 
bitter.” 

HOURS OF PRAYER. The 

terms “ Honrs ot Prayer ” and “ Canonical 
Hours,” being need in the Christian Chnreh 
(see Johnson's JKny/. Canons and Canons of 
Cuthbert, cb. 15), we shall consider under 
this title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer, [pratee.] They are five : (1) flyV 
daybreak : (2) (^), when the 

sun begins to decline at midday ; (8) *A$r 
midway between iruAr and maifhrib; 
(4) Maghrib evening; (5) ^Ishd 

^»UL£), when the night has closed in. Ac- 
cording to the Traditions {Mishkdt, book 
xxjv. ch. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad professed to 
have received his instructions to say prayer 
five times a day during the Mi‘raj, or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
God first ordered him to pray fifty times • 
day, but that Moses advised him to get the 
Almighty to reduce the number of canonieal 
hours to five, he himself having tried fifty 
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times for his owo people trith Tory ill 
success ! 

It is i«marks>ble ths.t there is but one 
passaipe in the Qnr*in, in which the stated 
hours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
mentions only four and not fite periods. 
Sirutu xxx. 16, 17 : “ Glorify God when 

it is evening and at morning - 

and to Him be praise in the heavens and in 
the earth, — and at afternoon (*osAi), and at 
noon-tide Bat al-Jal&l&n, the com- 

mentators. say all are agreed that the term, 
“ when it is mosd* ” (evening or night), in- 
clndes both sunset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the magbrih and *tsAd" prayers 
are included. 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jews. David says, Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray.” (Ts. Iv. 17.) 
Daniel ** kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day.” These three hours of the 
Jews seem to have been continued by the 
Apostles (see Acte iil 1), and were transmitted 
to the early church in succeeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours 
which mark the divisions of the day, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 


in seripture to be more solemn than the 
Test.” {De Orof., c. 26.) And Clement of 
Alexandria says, “ If some 6x stated hours 
of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of Imowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life." (Stosa L vii c. 7, s^ 40.) 
Jerome says, “ There are three times in which 
the knees are bent to God. Tradition assigns 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
{Com. in Dan.^ e. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there seems to hsve 
been Jive stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
of Cappadocia speaks of five hours as suit- 
able for monks, namely, the morning, the 
third hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
evening. {Regukt futiu* Tract. Resp. ad Qa., 
87, sections 8-6.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idea of Jive stated periods of 
prayer dming his two journeys to Syria. 
Bnt h€( changed the time, as will be seen 
from the table annexed, which was drawn up 
by Mr. Lane at Cairo, and shows the times of 
Muhammadan prayer with the’ apparent 
European lime of sunset, in or near the lati- 
tude of Cairo at the commencement of eaeh 
zodiacal month : — 



Maghrib 

or 

Sunset. 

*/tAd 

or 

Night. 

Fajr 

or 

Dsjbreak. 

^uhr 

or 

Noon. 

or 

Afternoon. 

Muslim 

Time. 

Europesn 

Time. 

Muslim 

Time 

Muslim 

Time, 

Muslim 

Time. 

Muslim 

Time. 

June 21 


7 

4 P.M. 

1 84 

8 

6 

4 

66 

8 

18 

July 22 

May 21 

O.S 

6 

58 „ 

1 80 

8 

80 

5 

7 

8 

48 

Aug. 28 

Apl. 20 


6 

31 „ 

1 22 

9 

24 

6 

29 

9 

4 

Sept. 28 

Mar. 20 

£3 ^ S 

C 

4 „ 

1 18 

10 

24 

6 

66 

9 

24 

Oct. 23 

Feb. 18 


5 

87 „ 

1 18 

11 

18 

G 

28 

9 

36 

Nov. 22 

Jan. 20 

« 5 

5 

15 „ 

1 22 

11 

69 

(> 

46 

9 

41 

Dec. 21 


5 

4 V 

1 24 

12 

15 

0 

66 

1 

48 


N.B. — The time of noon, according to Muhammadan reckoning, on any particular day, sub- 
tracted from twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day according to European 
reckoning. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait («^), pi. 
huyut; dar pi. diydr^ dur ; Heb. 

In the time of Muhammad 

the houses of the Arabs were made of 
a framework of jarid, or palm-sticks, co- 
vered over with a cloth of earners hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walls 
of unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas- 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de- 
scription were the abodes of Muhammad's 
family. (Burton, voL i. p. 438.) 

Sir William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the secretary of al-Waqidi 
{Life of Mahomet^ new ed., p. 646), says : — 

“ AMallab ibn Y azid relates, that he saw 
the house in which the wives of the Prophet 
d welt at the time when Omar ibn (* Abd) al- 
Aciz, then governor of Medina (about a.ii. 


100) demolished them. They were built of 
unbumt bricks, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branches, danbed (or built up) 
with mud ; he counted nine houses, each 
having separate apartments in the space from 
the house of Ayesba, and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
Observing the dwelling-place of 0mm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it ; 
and he told him that when the Prophet wat 
absent on the expedition to Dfima, 0mm 
Salma built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unbumt bricks. When Mahomet 
returned, he went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, * I pur- 
posed, O Prophet, to shut out the glances of 
men thereby ! ’ Mahomet answered, * 0 Omm 
Sahna I verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of a believer is 
building.' A citizen of Medina present at 
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the timet coallniied this aocoimtt end added 
that the eartaine (Ai^lo-ladioet pmrdas) of 
the doors were of bWk hair-cloth. He was 
present, ho said, when the despatch of the 
Caliph Abd al Malik (a.il 86>48) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be bronght within the area of the Mosqne, 
and he never witnessed sorer weeping than 
there was amongst the people that day. Qcf> 
exclaimed, * I wish, bj the Lord ! that they 
would leave these honses alone thus as they 
are; then would those that spriag up here- 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the eai-th, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

** There were four houses of uhbumt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm*branohes * and 
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five houses made of palm-brancbes built up 
with mud and without any separate apart- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yurds in 
length. Some say that they had leather cur- 
tains for the doors. One could reach the roof 
with the hand. The house of Hkritha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife, he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged successively to remove his house 
and build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Piopbet said 
to those about him, • Verily, it shameth mo 
to turn Haritha orer and o<rcr again oRt of 
bis houeik’ ** 


The bonees of the mrxl poor in all parte of 
lelim, in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Arabia. 
Persia, Afgkiaistan, and India, are nsnatty 
buht either of mnd or of unbnmt bricks. In 
monntainous parts of Agkanistan they are 
built of stones (collected from the b^s of 
rivers) and mud. They are generally one 
storey high, and of one apartment in which 
the cattle are also housed. The roofs 
ar^^ flat and are formed of mud and straw 
laid upon branches of trees and raftera The 
windows are small apertures, high up in the 
wells, and sometimefi grated with wood. 



A MDUAMKADAII BOUSE IX FXftBAWUR. 


There are no chimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof there is on opening to emit the smoke, 
the flie being light^ on the ground in the 
centre of the room. In front of the bouse 
there is an inolosore, either of thorns or a 
mnd wall, which secures privacy to the 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a Aii/roA, or gueut chamber, provided foi 
male visitors or guesU i this chamber being 
common property of the section of the vil- 
lage, except in the case of chiefs or wealthy 
land-owners, who keep buirahs cf their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ much from those in the villages, 
except that there is sometimes an upper 
storey. In some parts of Afghanistan and 
Persia, it bocomes nereacary for each houtc- 
boldor to protect his dwoHing, in i*hieh case 
a watch tower, of mud, w oreeiad cloee to the 
bouae. 


180 HOTJSIS 

Tho mjuDClioiiH of MuhExnmAd 
I he seeluaion of ’^^'omen have very greatly in- 
Huencod tho plan and arrungement of I^Iahftin- 
mndan dwelling-honsea of the better ela«» 
throughout tho world, all respectable houses 
being so constructed as to seclude the female 
apartments from public view. In cities such 
as Cairo, Damascus, Delhi, Pesbawur, and 
Cabul, the prevailing plan of dweiling-bouses 
is an entrance through a blank wall, whose 
mean appearance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way and a few latticed win- 
dows. A respectable house usually consistp 


ROUSIB 

mto qwak deaoribed by Mr. Lane in hi« 
Modem JSgyptianMy voL i. p. 89, which is either 
on tho ground or upper floor. Within the 
Aral enclosure will be the stables for horses 
and cuttle, and in its centre a raised dais 
as seats for servants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there are no special 
bed-rooms in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friends will sleep iu the verandahs of tho 
outer court, or on the diwan in the upper 
could. 

The harim or women’s apartments in the 
inner couit is entered by a small door. It is 









A MUHAiniAIlAN HOtJBE IN CAIBU. 
(Lane.) 


INTERIOK OP A MOHAMMADAN HOUSE IV 
CAiBO. (Lane.) 


of two courts, the first being that used by tho 
male visitors and guests, and the inner court 
is the httrim or zandnah reserved for the 
female members of tho family. Facing the 
outer court will be an upper chamber, or 
bd/d khdnah as it is called in Persian, tho 
{nrnp^avi or upper room of the New Testa- 
ment, in which there will be a diwdn, or 
raised seat or sofa, upon which the inmates 
can sit, eat, or sleep. This is the usual i-e- 
caption room. In Asia, this bala khanah 
seems to take the place of the more elabe- 


a quadrangle with verandahs on each of the 
four sides, formed by a row of pillars, the 
apertures of which are usually closed by 
sliding shutters. Tho back of the rooms 
being without windows, the only air being 
admitted from tho front of the dwelling- 
place. The apartments arc divided into long 
rooms, usually four, the extreme comers 
having small closets purposely built as store- 
rooms. On festive occasions these verandah 
rooms will be spread with handsome carpets, 
Mrpets and pillows being almost the only fur- 
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niiaro of an Eatiom dwoUiiiK, ebairv bobg 
a modem inTention. The roofs of these rooms 
sro flat, and as the top is fenced in with a 
harrier some four feet high, ths female mem- 
hers of the household sloop on the top of tho 
house in the hot weather, [haum.^ 

In no point do Orientni habits diftcr mure 
from Kuropoan than in tho nso of the roof. 
Its flat surface, in fine weather tho uaiial 

f >lace of rosort. is inado useful f(»r varioos 
lousohold pni 7 >osos, as drying com, hongi?^ 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of tho inner court or hurim. 
there is usually u well, so that the female do- 
mestics are not ubligcfl tu leave the .>tccluHion of 
the harim for WAtor«earTying. In a largo court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which -ar- 
f»ots are spread, and on wbicli tho ladies sit 
or recline. In the hotter class of dwellings, 
thoro are numerous courtyards, and special 
ones are devoted to winter and "ummer u.,es 
In Pcshawur, most rcspoctahlo houses have 
an imdcrground room, omlled a toit i^AdariA, 
whore tho inmates in the h't weather sleep at 
mid-day. Those rooms are oxccHKlingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it is usual to pui an inscription, 
oither of tho Kalimah. or Creed, or of some 
verse of the Qui’^ait 

Wo have only attempted to describe, 
hriedy, tho ordinory dwolling-bousoH of Mu- 
hammadans, which are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world ; hut in largo wealthy 
cities, such as Damascus, Cairo, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there arc very handsome housoa, 
which would ret^uiro a longer description 
than our space admits of. For Mrtt. Mecr 
All's account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zananah, see habim 

HOUSES, PermiBsiou to enter. 
Anibic istVpni To enter 

buddonly or abruptly into Jiny person’s 
house or apartments, is reckoned a great 
incivility in tho East, and the law on this sub- 
ject is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

Siirab xxiv. 27-21) -— 

*’ 0 ye who believe I enter not into other 
bouses than your own, until yo have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you : haply yc will bear this 
in mind. 

“ And if yc find no one therein, then enter 
it not till leave he given you ; and if it ho 
said to you, * Oo yo back, then go yc hack. 
This will he more blameless in you, and (tod 
knuweth what yc do. 

“ There shali he no hnmn in your entering 
houses in which no one dwelleth, for the 
supply of your needs; and Go<l knoweth 
what ye do oj>only and what yc lii()t." 

The traditioniKlR record numerous injunc 
tions of Mnhamrniid on the subjocl, A man 
asked the Prophet, “ Must I ask leave to 
go in to sae my moiboi ? " He said,** Vea.** 
Than the man said, “ But I stay in the same | 


house with hor ! The Prophet said ; Bui 
you must ask permission even if you stay in 
the same house.” Then the man aaJd, ** Bui 
I wait upon her ! ” The Prophet said : “ What ! 
Would you like to sec hor nakovl ? You must 
ask )>oiiuission/' 

The Khalifah *Umar said it was according 
to the touching of tho Prophet that if yon 
salam throe iinies and got no reply, you must 
then go II any from the house. 

Abu Hurairah says that the Prophot said : 
** Whon anyomi sends to call you then you 
can return with tho messenger and ontor the 
house without permission." (MiMiK book 
xxii. ch. ii. pi. 2.) 

HU, HUWA (yh). The peraonal 

pronoun of the third fs'ition, singular, mas- 
enlino, HE, i.c. God, or Ho is. it oerurs in 
iue Q'lr’an this sense, r.tf, '{>urah iii. 1, 
ya ) Allaku Id ilfthtt illn I/umki, ** 
there is no go<) but UK," which seiitonco is 
called the fui/g wa rgimt (or that wjuich is re- 
jected, thoro is uo god," and thst which is 
affirmed, hat He " The word is often nsed 
by son mystics in this form : ^ l| yu V| ya l| 
ya ya L* ) y« Ai, ya Am, ya man Id 
md hu Hid hu^ “ 0 He (who is), O He 
''who is), O He whom no one knows what He 
tiimself is but Himself." Some commentators 
have supposed the woixl Hit to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the /sstu 7-a*;(aM, whioh 
Muslim doctors say is only known to God. 
[JXUOVAII, ISMU 'l-A‘ZAM ] 

HUBAL or HOBAL (Jtia). The 

great image which stood over tho w'oll or 
hollow within the Ka'bab. In the cavity l>e 
noath were preservod the offerings and other 
treasnres of the toinplo. (Af'/hisiri, p. 6, 
quotetl by Muir.) The idol was destroyed by 
Muhammad at bis final conquesi of Mskkab, 
A.M. H, A.i». h.'U). “ Mounted on (his camel) A1 
C3aswtt, ho proooodt^d to the KsAhab, reve- 
rently saluted with liis Htaff tho sucrod stone 
and made the seven circuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with the staff ono by one to the 
numerous idols placed around, he commanded 
that they should ho hewn down. The groat 
imago of Hohal, reared as the tutelary deity 
of Mccra, III front of the Kaabah, shared the 
common fate. ' Truth hath come,’ oxclaiiiio<i 
Mahomet, in woidn of the ('oran, as it fell 
with a crash to the ground, * and falsehooii 
hath vanished ; for falsehood is ovanosrent 
(Surah xvii. 8H). Soo Muir, /jijeo/ Mahomet . 
new ed. p. 422. It is rem.nksble that ther* 

no distinct Ktlusion to the idol in the whole 
of the 'iin 

HUBS Any bequest for 

j piou.M purposes. A toim uhciI in Shi'ah law 
) fitr wnq /. Anything tievoled to the licrvicr* 
of (iO«l. (^k'r Uuilhc'^ imunnet Cofte^ 

p. 227.) 

HIJD A prophet gaid (o 

havn been sent to the tribe of ’Ad. A! 
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HUD 


HUJjrAH 


Baiy&wi says he was, accordinff to somOf the 
ton of *Abdu llah, the ton of Bjibah, the ton 
Khalud. the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Aus 
the son of Iran:, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according to others, Hfid was the son of 
•Shalah, son of Vrfakhshad, son of Sam, son 
of Noah. D’Herbelot thinks he must be the 
Heber of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 

The following are the accounts given of 
him in the Qur’&n, Sui-ah vii 63-70: — 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hud. 
‘ 0 my people, said he* worship God : ye have 
no other God than Him : will ye not then 
fear Him ? ’ Said the unbelieving chiefs among 
his people, ‘We ceitainly perceive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily wo deem 
thee an impostor.’ He replied, ‘ 0 my people 1 
there is no unsoundneas of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of my Lord do 1 announce to 
you, and 1 am your faithful counsellor. Mar- 
vel ye that a warning hath come to you from 
your Lord through one of yourselves that 
He may warn you ? But rememl)€T when He 
made you the successors of the people of 
Noah, and increased you in tallness of stature. 
Remember then the favours of God ; happily 
it shall bo well with you.’ They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor- 
ship one God only, and desert what our 
fathers worshipped ? Then bring that upon 
ns with which thou threatenest us, if thou bo 
a man of truth.’ He replied, ‘ Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly hght on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
names that you and your fathers have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty ? Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you.’ Aik! We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
were not believers.” 

Surah xi. 62-63: — 

“ And unto ‘Ad We sent their brother Hud. 
He said, ‘0 my people, worship God. Ye 
have no God beside Him. Lo, ye are only 
devisers of a lie, 0 my people! I ask of 
yon no recompense for this ; verily my recoin - 

nse is with Him only who hath made me. 

ill yo not then understand? And O my 
people ! ask pardon of your Lord ; then 
turn unto Him with penitence 1 He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will Ho increase you ; but turn not 
back with deeds of evil’ They replied, ‘ O 
Hud, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persons to aban- 
don our gods at thy word, and we beUeve 
thee not. We can only say that some of our 
gods have smitten thee with evil.’ He said, 
* Now take 1 God to 'witness, and do ye also 
witnesB, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with God) beside him- 
self. Conspire then against mo nliogether 
and delay me not ; Lo, 1 trust in God, my 
Lord and yours No moving creature is there 
which He holdeih not by its forelock. Right. 


truly, is the way in which my Lord goeth. So 
if ye turn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Lord will put another people in your 
place, nor shall ye at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord kcepeth watch over all things.’ 
And when our doom came to be iniiicted, We 
rescued Hud and those who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy ; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise- 
ment. And those men of ‘Ad gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord and rebelled against His 
messengers and follo^^ed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious person ; followed there- 
fore were they in this world by a curse ; and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall be said 
to them, ‘ Did not, verily, the people of *Ad 
disbelieve 'their Lord?* Was it not said, 
‘ Away with ‘Ad, the people of Hud ? 

Surah lutvi. 123-139 : 

“ Tb'’ people of ‘Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. When their brother Hfid said to 
them, ‘ Will yo not fear God ? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of all credit ; fear God 
then and obey mo. I ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of the 
worlds alone. Build yo a lamimark on every 
height, in pastime ? And raise yo structures 
to bo your lasting abodes? And when ye put 
forth your power, do yc put it toilh with 
harshness ? Fear yo God, then, and obey me ; 
and fear Him who hath plenteoualy be- 
stowed on you, ye well know what ? Plen- 
leously bestowed on you flocks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a great day.’ They 
said, * It is the same to us whether thou warn 
or WBiTi us not ; verily this is but a creation 
[tale] of the ancients, and we arc not they 
who shall be f>uni8hed.’ So they charged 
him with imposture and We destroyed them. 
Verily in Ibis was a sign : yet most of thorn 
believed not.” 

al-HUDADBIYAH AJ. 

Hudaibiyab, u well on an open spact* on the 
verge of the Hamm or sacred territory, which 
encircles Makkah. Celobratod as the scene of 
a trure between Muhammad and the Qnraish 
known h.s the frun oj u!- IJudtnhiyah, when the 
Prophet agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, but to defer hjs visit until the next, 
w'hen they should not ontei it with any wea- 
pons save those of the traveller, namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Miiir, from Kattbu 
7- IVdf/idi.) 

The treaty is referred to in the Qur’an as 
“a victory,” in the x.LViiith Surah, ist verse: 

We have given thee an (/b^ious victory.” A 
chapter which i.s said to have been revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which happened two 
years afterwards. (.Soe al - in 

fooo.) 

HUJJAH “ An arguineut , 

a proof.*" The word occur'* in the Qur'an. 

Surah ii. 145 ; “ Turn your faces toaanls it 
(th« Ka'bftb) that men may have no (/r^meni 
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HUMATU 'L-HAQQI 

ag&mit yon, save only those of them who are 
xmUkstJ^ 

SuriUi vi. 84 ; “ These are our aryuments 
which we gave to Abraham agaiujit his 
people.” 

Shrah vi, 160: God’a is the perfect argn 
mert (hujjatu H-hdlighnh). 

HUJJATU ’L-HAQQI «ALA L- 
KEALQ Jc V-). Lit 

“ The demonatration of tmth upon th<^ creo- 
ture.” A term used by the §ufi myaticc for 
the Ifutdnu '(-kdmil, or the “ poTLOct man,” 
ao Adam waw when be proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became adetnovi- 
stration of God’s wisdom and power beiore 
the angels cf heaven. As is stated in the 
i^ur’sja, Sui*ah ii, ‘"Thy Lord said '’ am 
about to place a vicegerent {^atifah) m the 
earth. (‘Abdu ’r-Ra/aaq’s O ti. Oj i 
7 emus.) 

HUJEAH The “ chamber ” 

in which Muhammad died and wca buried, 
which WAS origiciaily the apartment allotted 
to ‘Ayiahah, the Prophet’s favourite wife. It 
is 8}:uated tn^hind the Masjidu ’«-Nabi, or 
Fropbot’s mosque, at ai-Madinaj;, and ii. an 
irregndar equaro oi Ofty-hve fesM .'OpK^-Hted 
from the mosque by a pnssage of about 
26 feet. Inside the tiujrah aie supposed lo 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Abu B^^kr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, 8urrounde<i by 
stone wails, withtiu uny apisrture, or, v.r 
others oay, by strong planking. Whatovui 
this ijiaterial may be, it i.‘< hung outside ^ %vijm 
a curtain, somewhat like a f out -pout bed. 
The oulet railing is separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron hi agree, 
painted green and gold. 'rhi« fouco, which 
coimccts the ( olumns, forbids pawstige to all 
men, it has four gatep, t>o Bebu 'S-Muwit- 
jihah (the Front Gatoj, the B«bu Fatiiiiah 
fthc Gate of Fatimah), the Bdbu 'ub. Shiim 
(the Syrian Gatf5), and tbc Babu ’i-Teubah 
(the Gate of Roj-Kuhtance). Tire H}TiHn GaU 
is the only one v^hi^h is not kept c’oBod, am* 
is the passage which adznitK the udloorM in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fonee theie are ihiee small windows 
about a foot square, which are tiaid to ho 
aheut. three cuhRs from the head of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb. Above the Hujrjih is the grt>eif 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
springing from a series of globes. Wuliin 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, and ‘Umar, with a space reHcrved 
for the grave of our Lord Josur Christ, whom 
Muslims say wdil again visit the earth, and 
die and be baried at al-Madinah. The grave 
cf Fatimah, the Prophet's daughter, is sup- 
posed lo be in a separate pari of the build- 
ing, although some say she was buried in 
Baqi\ The Prophet’s body i.R said to be 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right cheek, 
the face fronting Makkah. Close bolnnd him 
is placed Abu Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
hammad’s shoulder, and then ‘Umar, who 
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ooeiipies the same position with respect to 
his predecessor, Amougid Chnstian his- 
torians there was a po]>ula» story to the 
I effect that Muhammadans believed the cottlu 
. of th ir Ihropliot to be .su •ponded in the air, 
j which has no /oundation whaU‘Vi*r lu Muslim 
I literature, and Nie)»uhr think.'r the nlo’y iiiiist 
' have ariKon from the rude pirturoR Mold to 
! Htr. ngors, Captain Burton j/ives ihe an- 
j iiexini plan of the building. 
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i 1. Muhammad. 

I 2. Abii Bakr. 

j d. ‘Umar 

• 4. 'ITie Bpac" for the lomb of buius 

5. Fktim.'th. 

i It is related that Muhumina<i prayed that 
j God wouUl not alb w lii'.i folbmrot' t,i> mel.e 
j his tomb an object ol idolairouH iuh.rutiuu, 
ard iuniBequeiitly the ruioratiuTi paid it. UiKc 
! ioiub at al Mauinah biu< br.en ei tudenunxl by 
j the WahhubiHaiei other Munlinj n f itnoru. 
j In a.i>. 1804, when ai Maduiah wan taken 
! by the Wahhabiu, their rhioi, Sa‘ud, HtripfKM* 
I the tomb of ail it;, viduubtes, b.iu! pnn hiimed 
j that all pravers and eiclamutioiiK jublresiu d 
j to it were idolatrous. (See IJ ort./n’--' /Vf/n 
i vol. ii. ; IJut c k.b,ti? iB'm aod 

j < 

! The garden amr^ied ie th?* tuojb called 
I which ifi « title aLij gjven l;y 

I some writers to the tomb it, sell. 

I Abd Da'nd relatc-s that abQitiriiiii the graml- 
} eon o( Abu Bakr came to ‘Ayiehah and waid, 
I ‘‘O Mother, lift uf> the curtain (.d the Pro 
j pheth tomb and of hin two fnendu, Abu Bakr 
I and ‘Utaar, and aho umu.voK-d the graves, 
< which were neither high not low., but about. 
1 oue span in height, and were covered with 
j red gravel. (Mfshknt, boot: v. c h. vi. pt. 2.) 

i A L.- H U JURA T (' ). 

- “ Chamber.'*.'’ The title o‘ the xi.ixth Surah 
j of the Qtir’an, in wbiich tlic worti orcurs 

i HUKM pi. aiU'i/w. “Order; 

I command; rule; nenton u- , jiuigment, of 

j God, or of },*rophet.*j, oj . f a ruler or 

1 judge.” It occufH JO dilToient «eiiser» in the 
! Sl’ur’wi,, - 

i Surah lii. 78 : “ ft beseemetb not a man, 
I that God should give him the Script arcs and 

* the Judgment and the Prophecy, and that 
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then he should say to hie followers, * Be ye 
worshippers of me, as well as of Qod * ; but 
rather, * Be ye perfect in things pertaining to 
God, since ye know the Scriptures and hare 
studied deep.”* 

(Both Sale and Rodwell translate the word 
nZ-Auitm, “ the wisdom,” but Palmer renders 
it more correctly, “ the judgment.’*) 

Surah xii. 44) : “Judgment is God’s alone: 
Ho bids you worship only Him.” 

Siirah rxi. 79 * “ To each (David and Solo- 
mon) we gave iudgment and knowledge.*’ 

Al-ljatkmu '»n-^har*iy “ the injunction of the 
law,” is a term used for a command of God, 
which relates to the life and conduct of an 
adult Muslim. (^Kitdbu "t~Ta^rifdt, in loco.) 

HULOL Lit. “desciind- 

ing ; alighting : transmigration.” A Sufi 
term for the indwelling light in tho soul of 
man. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 

is no trace in the Qur’an or Traditions of the 
immolation of human beings to the Deity as r 
religious rite. But M. C. de Porcival (vol. ii, 
p. 101) mentions a Qiiasswiide |)riii<;e who was 
gacrificed to Venus by Muo/4i , King of Hirii.’. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to have beoii done either, ns 
amongst the Rajputs of India, from a feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of female 
children, or to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. 1’he latter sootns 
to have been the ordinary reason ; for wo 
read in the* Qur’an, Sumh xvii. M3: “Kill 
not your children for fear of }>overt.y.” 
[nirAinnciDK.J 

al-HUMAZAH M\). “The 

slanderer.” Tho title of the Civth Surah of 
tho Qur'an, so called because it cotamoncofl 
with the words : “ Woe unto every slanderer-” 
The passage is said to have boon r' venled 
.^aiust al-Akbnas ibn Shariq, who had boon 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 

HXJNAIN The name of a 

valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkab, where in the eighth year of the 
Ilijrah a battle took place between Muham- 
utad and the Banii Hawaziu, when tho laltt'r 
were dofested. In the Qur’an, the victory of 
liunain in ascribed to angelic assistance. 

Surah iic. ‘25 : “ Verily God hath ussi.stcd 
YOU in many battle-fields and on the day of 
liunain.” 

HUNTING. Arabic said 
Heb. *T!J. There are special ruica 

laid down n Muslim law with regard to hunt- 
ing. (See Hamilton’s Z/h/dyaA, vol. iv. p. 170.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or a 
panther (Arabic fuhd, Persian yuz. which is 
an animal of the lynx spcf io*, h.iv.d< d end 
trained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game three times without eating it. 


A hawk is trained whan she attends to the 
call of her master. If the dog or panther 
eat any part of the game it is unlawful, but 
if a hawk eat of it, it is lawful ; but 
if the dog merely eat the blood and not the 
flesh, it is lawful. If a hunter take game 
alive which his dog has wounded, be must 
.slay it according to the law of Zabh^ namely, 
by cutting its throat, with the head turned 
Makkah-wards, and reciting, “ In the name of 
the Great God I ” Tho law is tho same with 
respect to game shot by an arrow. 

If a sportsman let fly an arrow (or Are a 
gun) at game, he most repeat the invocation, 
“ In the name of the Great God I ” 

And then the flesh becomes lawful if tho 
gam<^ is kiiltoi by the shot. But if only 
wounded, the animal must be slain with the 
invocation. Game hit by an arrow which has 
not K 8hni*p point is unlawful, and so is that 
killed by throwing pebbles. 

Game killed by a Magian, or an apostate, 
or a worshijvper of images is not lawful, 
bocauH*‘ they are not allowt^l to perform 
xabh. But that slain by a Christian or a Jow 
is lawful. 

Hunting \r. noi allowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limits of the sacred cities of 
Mttkkah and hI Madinah. 

‘Adi ibn Uutim (Mtshkdt, book xviii. ch. i.) 
gives tl.'O following tradition on tho subject of 
hunting 

“ The Prophet said to me, * When you send 
your dog in pursuit of game, repeat tho name 
of God, as at fdaying an animal; then if your 
dog holds the game for you, and you And it 
aliv<», then slay it ; hut if yon And your 
dog hae killed it. and not eaton of it, then eat 
it ; but if the dog has oaten any of it, do not 
you oat H, for then tho dojif has kept it for 
himself. Then if you find amdber dog along 
with yours, and tho gome is killod, do not 
OHt of it ; for venly you c.»inriut knew which 
of iho <logK killed it ; and if the ether dog 
killod it. it might so i )0 tlmt when ho was lot 
loose after the game, the name of God might 
net have ))oon ropoaied. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, ropoat the name of 
God, the same as in slaying an animal ; then 
if you lone sight of the game, and on finding 
it jaM'oeive nothing but tho impression of 
your own urr(»w, then eat it if you wish ; but 
if you find the gam(^ drowned, dt,* not eat of 
it, although the mark of your arrow should 
be ill it.’” 

HUH the phiml of baura. 

The women of Paradise described iu the 
Qur’d!!, Surah Iv. 5fi 7H: -- 

“ Therein shall Iw the damsels with retiring 
glances, whom nor man nor djinn hath 
tfiuched l)ofore them : 

*• Which then of tho bounties of your Lord 
will y«- twain deny ? 

lake jacyntn.H und jk axis ; 

“ Which, &c. 

“ Shall tho rov/ard of good be aught but 
good ? 

“ Which, Ac. 
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** And beside these shall be two other 
gardens ; 

*♦ Which, dtc. 

“ Of a dark green : 

Which, dfc. 

“ With gushing fountains in each : 

Which, Ac. 

** In ouch fruits and iho palm and the 
pomegranate : 

** Which, Ac. 

“ In each, the fair, the beauteous '>nos : 

“ Which, Ac. 

With large dark e3'eballs., kept clone in 
their pavilions : 

Which, Ac 

‘Whom man hath never touched, mr any 
djinn : 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Their spovaes on soft g;'jen cushions ami 
on beautiful carpots shall recline : 

Which, Ac. 

“Blesoed be the name of thy Lord, lull o* 
majesty and glory.' 

al-HUSAIN The second 

son of Falfimah, the daughter of Muhammad, 
by her husband ‘Air, t!.e fourth Kbalifah. 
A brother to al Hagan, the fifth Khalifc.h. 
According to tbo Shi‘ahM, he 'nras the third 
Khalifah. lie was bom a.h 4, and died tit 
Karbala A.u. hi, being cruoily Hla*n in his 
conflict with Yazid, the seventh Kh alifab, 
according t-o the Sunnis. 

The martyrdom <»f al-blusain '« colohratcd 
by tho Shrahs every year during the lirat ten 
days of the Muharram [muuakham] ; an 
account of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding th(» intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and ncidonls 
of the last days of the “ Imam Husain are 
enacted in the “ Miracle Play,” a translation 
of which has boon given in English by Sir 
Lewi j Pell}'. Tho following account is 
taken from tho Preface to this Avork, p. xi. 
seVfy 

“Shortly after tho accoHsion of Yezid 
(Y aziti), Husain received at Mecca secret 
messages from the }»ecpie of Cufa (al-Kufah), 
entreating him to place himself at tho head 
of the army of the faithful in Babylonia. 
Yezid, however, had full intimation of the 
intended revolt, and long before Husain could 
reach Cufa, the too easy governor of that 
city had beoTi replaced by Obaidallah (‘Ubai- 
du 'llah ibn Ziyad), tho rcMolute ruler of Bu«- 
Rorah (al-Basrah), wht by his rapid mousures 
disconcerted tho plans of tho conepirators, and 
drove them to a premature outbreak, and the 
surrender of their leader Muslinj. Tlie latter 
foresaw the ruin which bo had brought on 
Husain, and shod bitter tears on that account 
when captured His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid. On Husain arriving at tho 
confines of Babylonia, he was mot by Harro 
(al Hurr), who had been sent out by Oba\dal- 
Jah with a body of horsemon te intercept 
his approach. Husain, addressing* them, as- 
serted his title to the Cahfalo, and invited 
them to submit to him. Harro replied, ‘ Wo 
are commanded as soon as wo moot yot to 


bring you directly to Cufa into the presence 
of Obaidallah, the non of Ziyad.’ ^usain 
answered, ‘ I would sooner die than submit 
to that,’ and gavo the word to his men to 
ride on ; but Harro vrheeled about and inter- 
cepted them. At the same time, Harro said, 

‘ I have no commission to fight with you, but 
I am commanded not to part with you until 
i have conducted you into Oufa’; hut he 
bade Uu.sain to choose any road into that 
‘ that did not go directly back to Mecca/ 
and ‘do you,‘ said ho, ‘write to Yezid or 
Obaidallah, and 1 will write to Ob.iidallah, 
and perhaps it may please God I may meet 
with comething that may bring me off with- 
! .>ut ray being forced tv an extremity on your 
I a' count.' Then be retreated his force a little 
) to allow Musaifj to load tbo waj' towards 
OnlR, and Husain look the road that leads b> 
j Adib and Oadisia. T is was on Thursday 
j the 1st of MohuiTum (Muharram), a.h. G1 
I (a.d. night came on, ho still con- 

I linued his march all lhrou,,h tho night. As 
I ho rode on he nodded a little, and waking 
j again, said, ‘ Mon travel by night, and the 
( destinioH travel toward them ; this 1 know 
* to i » a message of death.’ 
i “ l.T tho morning, after prayers wore over, 
he mondod his pace, and as he rode on there 
came up a horseman, who took no notice of 
him, but saluted Harro, and delivered to 
him a letter, giving orders from Obaidal- 
lab to load Husain and his men into a place 
whore was neither town nor fortiflcatiouw, 
and there leave them till tho Syrian forces 
should surround thorn. 

“ This was on Friday tbo 2nd of Mi'hurrum. 
The day after, Amor (‘Umar ibn Sa'id) caifio 
upon thorn with four ibouHaud meu, Vvho 
wore on their march to I>ailam. They had 
boon encRinped without the walls of Cufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard vt HuHain’s 
coming, he cominauiJtnl Arm r lo defer his 
march to Dailam and go agfi-inst IJuftain. 
But one and all difcnnided birn. ‘ Bov/are 
that you gu not agiiinid H.uiuui, and rebel 
against your Lord, and cut off mercy from 
you, for you had hotter be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than moot your 
Lord with the blood of Husain upon you.' 
Amor was fain to acf?*uosc(\ but upon Obui- 
diilhib renewing his cenimand with threats, 
he marched against Husuiri, and cartie up 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the did 
of Mohurrum. 

“On Amer sending to inquire of Husain 
what brought him thither, the latter ri'phod, 
‘The C’ufanH wrote to me; but mnee they 
reject me, I urn willing to ivlurn To JMecca/ 
Ainer was glad wiieri ho heard it, and said. ■ I 
hope to God 1 may he oxcuHod from fighting 
against him.’ Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah ; but Obaidailah steinly re 
plied, ‘Got betwoen him and the river/ and 
/\mer did «•>; and the miuie of tho place 
where ho cut Husain off from tho Euphrutos 
•was culled Kerbola (Kar bala) ^ Kerb (an- 
guish) and hfia (voxalienj, d'rouble and 
affliction/ aaid I;Iusaia when he hoard it. 

“ Then Husain sought a confersneo with 
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Am«r, in which ha proposad either to go to 
Yezid, to ratiim to Mecca, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 
Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood up 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
Husain, adding significantly that be had imm 
informed of a long conference between Husain 
and Amer. 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Shamer with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surronder un- 
conditionally, he would be received ; if not, 
Ajner was to fall upon him and his men, and 
trample them under his foot. Should ho 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Amer^s head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

“ Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Mohurrum. 
On the evening of the 9th, Amer drew up his 
forces close to Husain’s camp, and himself 
rode np to Husain as bo was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Husain dpsired Amor to give 
him time until the pext morning, when he 
would make his answer. 

“ In the night his sister came weeping to 
his bedside, and, awaking him, declaimed, 

‘ Alas for the desolation of my family ! my 
mother Fatima is dead and my father Ali, i 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc- 
tion that is past ! and alas for the deHtniction 
that is to cornel’ * Sister,* Husain lopliod, 

* put your trust in God, and know that aiun 
is bom to die, and that the heavens shall not 
ramain; ever^hing shall pass away but the 
prosenpe of God, who created all things by 
Hia power, and shall make them by His 
^er to pass away, and they shall return to 
Him alone. My father wus better than me, 
and my mother was bettor thun mu ; timi my i 
brother was bettor than lue ; and tht?y Xind i 
we and all Muslims have an example in tin | 
Apostle of God.* Then he t«>Id hxt-, men | 
that Obaidalli*h wanted nobody but him, and 
that they shoul d go away to their homes. 
But they said, Gou forbid that we should 
ever see the day wherein wo survive you ! * 
Then he commanded them to cord their tents 
close together, and make a lino of them, bo 
as to keep out the enemy’s horse. And ho 
digged a trench behind bis camp, which ho 
filled with wood to bo set on lire, so that 
he could only b© attacked in front. The rest 
of the night be spent in prayer and supplica- 
tion, while the enemy's guard patrollod all I 
night long round and round his camp. 

“ The next morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
nointed himself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like ; and one asking 
them what it meant, Husain replied plea- 
santly, ‘Alasl there is uothing between us 
and Uie black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
thesa troopers come down upon us and slay 
os I ’ Then bo xnountod his horse, and set 
tho Coran boforo him, crying, *0 God, Thou 
art my confidenco in every trouble and my 


hope in every adversity 1 * and anbmittad him- 
self to the judgment of his companions before 
tho opened pages of tho sacred volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep, 
when ho cried out in bitter anguish self- 
reproachfully, God reward the son of 
Abbas,* in allusion to advice which his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him, 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
this moment a party of tho enemy’s horse 
wheeled about and came up to Husain, who 
expected to bo attacked by them. But it was 
Harro, who had quitted the ranks of tho 
Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
Husain, and testify his repentance before 
men and God. As Harro rode into the 
doomed comp, he shouted back to Amer, 
‘ Alas for you I ’ Whereupon Amor com- 
manded his men to * bring up the coldurs.* 
As soon as they wrere set in front of the 
troops, Shamer shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, ‘ Bear witness that 1 shot tho first 
arrow,’ and so the fight began on both sides. 
It raged, chiefly in a sori<3S of single combats, 
until Doon-duy, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husain adding to the usual office the 
‘ Prayer of Fear,’ never used but in cases 
of oxTremity. When shortly afterwards the 
fight was renewed, Husain wsu struck on the 
head by a sword. I'aint with the loss of 
blood, ho sat down by hts tent and took upon 
his lap his little son Abdullah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. Ho placed the 
liitlo corpse upon tho ground, crying out, 
‘ Wo com.> from God ami wt' return to Him. 
O <i<>d, give mo utrongth to hoar tho«o mis- 
forlmies.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
tho Euphrates, where, as ho stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in tho mouth. Raising 
his bunds, all l>enmourod umi dripping with 
blood, to heaven, he stood for awhile and 
pr!iy<-‘d earnestly. His htUe nephew, a beau- 
tiful ehdd, who went up to kiss him, had his 
hand cut, olT with a sw'^rd, on which lIuHiun 
again w<»pt, ‘-nyuig, • Thy rowsrd, dour child, 
IS wit.h thy forefathoro in the realms of bliae ’ 
Houiideti on by Shamer, the Syrian troops 
now surrounded him ; but Husain, nothing 
daunted, charged thmn right and left. In tho 
midst of the fighting, his sister came between 
him and hie slayers, crying out to Amor, 
how ho could stand by and ew Husain slam. 
Whoioupon, with tears trickling down hia 
beard, Aineir tarnod his face away ; hut 
Shamer, with threats and curses, set on hia 
Hoidiers again, and at last one wounded 
Husain upon the hand, and a second gashed 
him on the nock, and a third thrust him 
through tho body with a spear. No sooner 
had ho fallen to the ground than Shamer rode 
a troop of hor.semon over hia corpse, back- 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into tho very ground, 
a Bcareoly recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
and mud. 

“ Thus, twelve years aftor the death of his 
brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 
Ali, met his , own death on tho bloody plain 
of Korbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
Mohurrum, a.h. 61 (a.d. 680).'’ 
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Pronj nl-Huflain and hifl brother al-Uaaan 
are derived the deecondantH of the Prophet 
known throughout as Saiyide. [gai- 

TH), HJlSAN, MirhAKKAM.] 

HUSBAI^D. Arabic zauj (tj}). 

A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further than respectfi the rights of marriage, 
nor docs the provision for h^r rest upon him 
any further than with rt*i-ip<*ct to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging (Hiddt/a>\, vf*l. i, but ho 
may bo imprisoned for the mai.itonanro of his 
wife {/bidcm, vol. ii. p. (>28). Thsfovirtenre , f 
a husband concerning his wife is not acc Mp' 'd 
by the SurmiB, but it ’s allo^^ed m Shi'ah law 
(Ib.y vol. ii, p. €85;. The Mobammadan 
law demands that a Muslim huHOan ' shall 
reside equally with . ach v f his wives, onlees 
ono wife bestow her right upon another wife. 
(Ib.y voL i. p. 184.) 

HUSNU ’L-KinjLQ 

“ A good dispcaition.” Abu Hurain h re- 
lates that one d the Companions cnce asked 
Muhammad, “ What is the best thing th’d, 
has boon given man? ’ and Muhammad 
replied. A good iinposit.iond’ Muhammad hi 
also related to have said that the “ heaviest 
thing which will be pat m the scales of a 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a yom 
disposition.'* (Mishkdty book x.x>’ ch. ivii. 
pt. 2.) 

al.HFTAMAH A divi- 

Bjon of Hell, mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah 

CIV. : — 

“ Woe to every backbiter, 

“ Who amasaot.u wealth and otoroth it 
against the future ! 

“He think ©th surely that his wealth shall 
be with him for ever 

“ Nay ! for verily he shall bo flung into of- 
hutamahy 

“And who shall teach the© what o/-Aufa- 
mah i» ? 

“ It is God’s kindled fire, 

“Which shall mount above the hearts q/* 
the damned ; 

“It shall verily rise over thorn like a 
vault, 

“ On outstretched columns.” 

The Imam al-Baghaw} says it is the divi- 
sion of Hell Kfieclally reserved for the Jews. 

HUWAIEIS bneVof the 

citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in consequence of his having pursued Zamab, 
Muhammad’s daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah. He was 
afterwards seized and slam by ‘AIl 


IIUZAIPAH The son of 

al-Yamaa. He wfl<t a “sworn companion' 
of the Prophet, ono of the most eminent of 
the Aahab, and it is recorded by Muslim the 
J raditioniflt, that ho was specially instructed 
by tae Prophet. Hib (athor, al-Yaman, also 
called HirI or HuFail, was likewise a com- 
panion, who fell At Uhud. Huzaifah died 
' in the time of AH’s Khalifato, a.h. 36. (See 
Tdqrlbu't-Tahiibyp. b\.) Sir William Muir 
I Bayi; he wa/i the Companion who first sug- 
gest od to ‘Usman the nc essity of the recen- 
sion of Iho Qur’an, A.U.. 53. (Lift of Mahomet y 
now ed. p. 556.) 

“ H<Klzoifa, who had warred both in 
Armenia and Adzorb&ijan, and had observed 
tir o different readings of the Syrians, and of 
I the men of Iric, was aiarmod at t he number 
I Pnd extent of the \ s.riatienri, and warned 
j Uthmkn to iiiUupoMO and • stop the people 
I befjro they Mhould difu regarding their 
j scriptures, an did tba Jews and Chiiatians.’ ” 

; The ancesfx)! of 

j the Baiiu Huzail, a tribe distinguished in the 
! unnak of war and poetry, and, as we leatn 
irom Burokhardt, still occupying under the 
v\tiio hikine the environs of Makkah. (Travels 
in Arabifiy vol. i. pp. 63, 66.) 

UYPOCBIST. Arabic riyd 
nifdq (^3^), makr (/-*), mttddhanat 
WiiCD there is an allmiou 
U hypocrisy in tho Qur’an, it refers to that 
class of people known as al- Munq/iquny or 
the bypocriids of al-Madinah, who in the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst aocrotly they opposed him [MUMa- 
FIQUN], ride Surahs ii. 7 ; xxxiii. 47 ; fvii. 18. 
But m the Traditions we have the followi]i|( 
with roferenc© to this sin, Mishkdty book i. 
cb. iii. pt. 3} : — 

“ The signs of hypocrisy are throe : speak- 
ing falsely, promising and not performing, and 
being perffdious when trusted.” 

“ There are four qualities, which being 
po.'^ses.sed by anyone, constitute a complete 
hypocrite; and whoever has one of the four 
has one hypocritical quality till he discards 
it : perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements^ speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery.” 

HYPOCRITES. Arabic muna- 
Jujiin A term applied by 

Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma* 
dmah who during his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islam, but in secret were 
i disaffected. 
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IBAHITAH A sect of 

libcrtmep Tvbo consider all things lawful. 

IBAQ (v 3^^). The absconding of 

slaveR, Thn fugitive slave being terrued d/)* 7 , 
or, if ho he an infant, rd//, or tho strayed 
one. The rofitorer of a fugitive slave is en- 
titled to a reward t)f forty dirhams, hut no 
reward is given for tho restoration of a 
strayed infant slave. [eLAVERY.j 

IBAZlYAII A sect of 

Mushms founded by ‘Abdu'llah ibn Ibaz, who 
said that if a man commit a hthitoh or great 
fiin, he is an inlidel, and not a believer. 
(Kitabu 't~ 'Ta* i it'ut , in loco ) 

IBLIS [betil.J 

IBN ‘ABBAS (a-'^ ch')- ‘Abdu 

‘Hah, tho eldest son of ‘Ahba.s, and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of tho most celeliraled of 
tho Companions, and the relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him, when be was only ten y(‘ar.s 
old, and revealed to him the meaning td the 
Qur'iin, which accounted for hia intimate 
acquaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the book. He was called Tarjumdntf Q,ur\w, 
or “ the interpreter of tho Qur’an. ' He w’a.s 
appointed Governor of al-Basrah by the 
lOialifah ‘Ah, which otl]<'e he held for some 
time. He returned to the Hijiiz and died at 
ot-Taif A.H. (>8 (A.l>. bH7). aged 72 year.s. 

IBN HANBAL C^i). The 

Imam Abu ‘Ahdi "Huh Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was born at Bag^hdad a. a. Ib4, a.d. 780. 
where he received bis education under Yazid 
ibn Ilarun and Yahya ibn Sa‘id. On a.sh- 
Shati‘i ctiming to Baghdad (a.h. lOo), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was Instructed by him in 
the traditions. In process of time he acquired 
a high reputation from his profound know- 
ledge of boll) the civil .and spiritual law, und 
particularly for the extent of his erudition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prophet, 
of which it is said that fee could rejieat above 
H million, His fame began to spread ju.st at 
the time when the disputrns ran highest con- 
cerning the nature of the Qur’an, which some 
held to have existed from eternity, wiiilst 
others maintained it to be created. Unfortu- 
natelv for Ibu Ilanbahthe Khalifnb al-Mu*tasim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to .sub.scrilx . he was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Klialifah's order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, he afterward.s 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mn‘tasim, who, upon 
eucceeding to the throne, issued a decree of 
general toleration, leaving every pcr.son at 
liht iiv to judge for himself uj>on this point. 
This tolerant l^alifah set tho persecuted 


doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Court 
with the most honourable marks of distinction, 
and offering him a compensatory present of 
1,000 pieces of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained the 
rank of Imam, ho retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died A.H 241 (a.d. 855), aged 75. He ob- 
tained so high a reputation for sanctity, that 
his funeral was attended by a train of 800,000 
men and 60,000 women ; and it is asserted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
century after his death, the sect of Ibn 
Hanbal were numerou.s and oven powerful ; and 
uniting to their zoal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, Viecame at length so turbulent and 
troiiblosomc as to require the strong arm of 
<iovernment to ke*'p them in order. Like 
moat other fanatical sects, they dwindled 
away in {jroecss of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although oTihodox in their other tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims ; for they asserted 
that (iod had actually set Muhammad upon 
his throne, and constituted him his substitute 
in the government of the universe; an asser- 
tion which was regarded with horror, as an 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into groat disrepute. This, however, did not 
happen imtil many years after Ibn Hanbal’s 
decease. 4and is in no degree attributed to him. 
He published only two works of note ; one 
entitled the Musnod, which is said to contain 
above 30,0(.K) traditions selected from 750, (XX); 
and another, a collection of apothegms, or 
proverbs, cordaining many admirable precepts 
u}>on the govornment of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils, particularly 
Ismahl al-Biikhari and Muslim Ibn Da’iid. 
His authority is but seldom quoted by any of 
tbe modern comment ator.s on jurisprudence. 

The modern Wahhabis are supposed to 
follow (^to some extent) the teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

IBN KHALLIEAN (ylXU ^^l). 

The well-Tipown Muhammadan biographer. 
He drew hig. dcsccnt from a family of Balkb. 
He was horn at Arbelah, but resided at 
Damascu.s, n^here ho filled the office of chief 
Qazi, and died a.h. 681 (a.d. 1282). His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baron de Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
Tbe biographical notes in the pre.sent work 
are chiefly from Ibn l^allikan's work. 

IBN MAJAH (-4U ^1). Abu 

‘Abdi ’Hah Muhammad Ibn Yarid Ibn Majah 
al-Qazwini wa.s maulawi of the tribe of 
Rabi ah, and a celebrated Hatiz of the Qur’an, 
and IS known as the compiler of tho Kitabu's- 
Sunan, or “ Book of Traditions.” This work 
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18 counted one of the «Lit iSiAiA/?. or authentic 
colloctions of Hadis. Bom jl-IL 209 (a.d. 824). 
Died A.H. 273 (a.d. 886). 

EBN MAS‘0D (oyi — - 'Ahdti 

*llah ibn Mas^ud, “a companion’ of consider- 
ahlo note. One of the illuatrious “ten" 
(‘.dsAaroA M ubashs/nirciJi) to 'whom Muham- 
mad gave an assarance of Paradise- Ho was 
present at the battle wf Badr and subNetjuent 
engagements. Died a: a:-Madmah A.n. 3l\ 
aged 60. 

IBN MUUAM (^U The 

Muslim who slow the Khalifah * \ll. The 
author of the Hoydtu 'l-Qalub (^Merrick's 
Translation, p. 204) says when Ali wan 
martyred by Ibn Muljaro bis celestial likon'jsa 
(J.e. in the ^Alamu appeared ■wounded 

also; ir.herefoio angels visit the 8imiii‘'ido 
morning and evening and curso th^ naiuo ot 
Ibn Muljam. 

IBN ^AIYAD (jS^ ^\), A mya- 

teriona personage who lived nn the time o* 
Muhammad, and who was raiatak^'n by some 
people for ad-I)ajjaiu ’1 Maaih, or the Anti- 
christ. ‘Abdn 'l-Haqei sayj* some say ho was 
a Jew of aKMadinah named ‘Abdu ’llah. 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet went 
to Ibn Saiyad, accompanied by » part\ ot 
hifi companions, and found him playing with 
boys ; and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty ; and Ibn ^aiyad bad no intimation 
of the coming of the Prophet and the com- 
panions, till the Prophet struck him upon the 
back, and said, “ Do you bear ■witness that I 
am the Prophet of Ood?” Then Ibn $aiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, ** I boar 
■witness that you are the Prophet of the 
illiterate.’' After that he said to the Prophet, 
*' Do you boar witness that I am the Prophet 
of God ? ” Th(‘n the Prophet pressed him 
with both his hands and said, “ 1 believe in 
God and His IVophots ” ; and then said to 
Ibn Saiyad, “ A\Tiat do yon look at ? ” He 
said, ‘ Sometimes a person comes to me 
telling the truth ; and somotimeH another 
person telling lies ; like as magicians, to 
whom devils bring truth and falsehood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comes to you, and 
brings you news, false and true.” After that, 
the Prophet said, ‘ Verily, I have concealed a 
revelation from yon” (which was the one in 
which there is mention of the smoke) ; and 
Ibn §aiyad said, “Is it the one with the 
smoke ? ” Then the Prophet said, “ Begone 1 
you cannot surpass your own degree ! ” Xbn 
*Umar said, “ 0 Prophet oi God 1 do you 
permit me to strike off Ibn ^aiykd’s head ? " 
He said, “ 11 Ibn $aiyad be Dajjal, you will 
not be able to kill him , because Jesus will be 
his slayer ; and if he is not Dajjal there can 
be no good in your killing him.” After this 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn Ka‘b al-Ansari 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ibn ^aiyad, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind Iho branches, to listen to what he 
would say, before Ibn i^iyad discovered him. 
And at this time Ibn $aiyiUi was lying upon 
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hio bed, with a sheet over hie face, talking to 
himself ; and his mother saw the Prophet 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son, “ Muhammad is standing.” 
At this ho became silent ; and the Prophet 
said. “ Hud not his mother informed him he 
would have said something to have discovered 
what he is.” Then the Prophet repeated, 

I *■ Praised be (od, by that which is worthy of 
him ” ; and then mentioned Dajjal and said, 
•' Verily , I fear for you from Dajjal ; there is 
no Prophet but he alai-med his people about 
him. V^orify, Xoah frightened his people 
about Dajjal ; but I will tell you a thing in 
tho matter of Dajjal, ■which no one Prophet 
ever to»d his people ; know that ho is blind, 
and tHti verily God is noi blind,” 

Abif<Sii‘id al-Khudri pays: “Ibn ^iyad 
a.ikcJ t>ve Pnipliet about the earth of Paradise ; 
and bo said^ ‘ The earth of Paradise is in 
whit'^nosa like flour twice sifted ; and in smell 
like prro musk.' And f accompanied Ibn 
l>ttiyad from ai-MadLiah to Makkah ; and be 
iiaid to me, ‘ Whitt t'^ouble I have experienced 
from jHH,*plo's supposing mo DajjiU I Have 
3 ’ou not heard, O Ibn ^iyad, the Prophbi 
of God say, ‘‘Verily, Dajjal will have no 
ch'ldren”? and T have; and verily, the Prophet 
La.< said, “ Dajjal is au infidel,” and 1 am a 
Muslim ' ; and the Prophet said, “ Dsjjkl will 
neither enter al-Madmab nor Makkah”; and 
veril 3 % 1 am goiiig from al-Madinah and intend 
going to Makkah.’ After that, Ibn ^iyid 
said, m the latter part of his speech, ‘ Beware; 
I sw'oar by Qod, 1 know the place of Dejjkl’s 
birth, and where he stays; and I know his 
father and mother.' Then this made me 
doubtful ; and 1 said, * May the remainder of 
your days bo lost to yon.’ A person present 
said to Ibn $aiyad, * Would you like to be 
Dajjal ? ’ Ho said, ‘ If I possessed what 
Dajjal is described to have, such as the power 
of leading astray, I should Dot dislike it.’” 

Ibn ‘Umar says : “I met Ibn ^iy&d when 
he had swoBcn eyes, and 1 said, ‘ liow long 
has this been ? ’ He said, * I do not know.’ 
1 said, ‘ Do not know, now that your eyes are 
in your head ? ’ He said, ‘ If God pleased Ho 
could create eyes in your limbs, and they 
would not know anything about it ; in this 
manner also, man is so employed as to be 
insensible to pains.* Then Ibn $aiyad made 
a noise from his nose, loudeu' than the braying 
of an ass.” {Mishkdt^ book xxiii. ch, v.) 

IBN ‘UMAR Abu 

‘Abdi ’r-Kahmfcn ‘Abdu ’lUh, son of ‘Umar 
the celebrated Kb alifah. was one of the most 
eminent of the “ companions ” of Muljam* 
mad. He embraced Isllm with his father 
when be was only eight years old. For a 
period of sixty years he occupied the leading 
position as a traditionist, and al-Bukls&ri, the 
collector of traditions, says the most suthentie 
are those given on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar. 
He died at Makkah a.h. 73 (a.d. 692), aged 
84 years, 

IBRAHIM The patriarch 

Abraham. [ab&ahlaM.J 
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IBRAHiM (^W). The infant 

«on of Muhammad by nie nlavo girl, Mary 
the Copt. Bom a.h. 8, died a.h. 10 (a.d. 
631). 

‘Id (^). [festival.] 

‘ID AN (oW). The Dual of ‘Id, 

a festival. The two festivals, the ‘Ido ’1- 
Fitr, and the ‘Tdu ’1 Azhk. 

TDD AH (Sac). Lit, “Number.” 

The tonu of probation ineambenl upon a 
wroinen in consecjuonco of a discolutio?! of 
marriage, either by divor* e or the. death of 
her husband. After a div^oco tho period ib 
three months, and alter the death of her 
husband, tour months and ten days, both 
periods being enjfdned by the Qar'iim (Surah 
Ixv. 4 ; ’i 2d4 ) 

TDO.AH “ A of 

festival.” A Per?dan tenri for the niu.':a//a, or j 
praying-place, Ht‘i ^pnil for tho public prayen. | 
said on the tv’o (duel festivaLi. viz. 'Tdu '1- 
Fitr, and ‘Idu ’bAzha, [‘idan ] 

IDIOTS. Ar;\.])ic majnun (oiA^),pl. 

majantv. Mr. Lone, in Ids Modern Kfjyptians, 
vo). i. p 28.H, says ; - 

“An idiol or fool in vulgarly regarded by 
them ft.H a bung whose mind in in heaven, 
whih' his groM.ser part mingles arming ordi- 
nary mortal:- ; conso (ucntly ho is considered t 
ar; especial favonriK^ of heaven. Whatever | 
onormitiei a reputed .saint may commit (and ! 
there are many who nrc! constantly infringing 
precepts of their' rciigioTO. finch acts do not 
afford, bis fame for sanctity ; for th''yv are 
coriBidorcd as rho roRuIta of the abstraction 
of bis mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
rea»(/n:rv: faeultici, being wholly absorbed in 
devotiom so that his passionfi are left witlK'ut 
control- TiUnatic.s who are dangerouB to 
society Oire kept, in confinement , but those 
who RIO hannle.sfi are generally regarded as 
aaints. Most of the icputod saints of Egypt 
are either lunatic.s, or idiots, or impostors.” 

IDOLATEY. The word used in 

the Qur’an fer idolatry i.s fihirk (oi^y»,), and 
for nr- iilobitro . mus/n tk pi. mvshri- 

kun. In thoologieal works the word vru^ani 
is u.sed for an idohiter fvvg-fon .an 
idol), and •ifudii{\i \'-'!Usdn 
lor idohitrv. 

In one of ilic eMrli-'Kt bfirahn <d the Qur’an 
(when chrcmelogicrtlly uirariged), hi. 85-48, 
idolatry is otuidcimied m the folhtwing lan- 
gtiage 

“Were tliey crentrd by nothing? or were 
they the ert'ators of the" .selves? 

“ Creat( d ihc} the Heavens and Earth? 
Nay, rather, they have no faith. 

“Hold tb.ey thy Lord’s treasures? Bear 
they tiie rule supreaw' ? 

‘ Have they a ladder for hearing the 
angels? Lot ajiyon(^ wrho hath heard them 
bring a clt'ar proof of it. 

“Hath Ood daughters and ye sons? 

“Askest thou pay of them? They are 
thomeelves weighed down with debts. 


“ Have they anch a knowledge of the secret 
things that they can write them down ? 

“ Desire they to lay snares for thee ? But 
the cnared ones shall be they who do not 
beb’eve. 

“ Have they any God beside Ood ? Glory 
bo to God above what thoy join with Him.” 

But they are. in, a later Surah (nearly the 
last), isL. 28, declared unclean, and forbidden 
tc enter the sacred temple at Makkah. That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols in hie last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House’), 

“ O Believers I only they who join gods 
with God are) unclean! Lot them not, there- 
fore, after this their year, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of Hia abundance : 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

tn a Surah given about the same time 
(iv. .M, HG), idolatry is declared to be tho un- 
pardonable HIT) : — 

“ Verily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods with Himself 1 Bht other than 
this will Ho forgive to whom Ho ploasoth. 
And ho who uniteh gods with God hath de- 
vised a great wickedness.” 

“God truly will not forgive the joining 
other gods with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to whom He will but he who Joineth 
gods with God, hath erred with far-gone 
error.” 

Nor is it lawful for Muslims to pray for the 
souls of idolaters, as is evident from Surah 
ix. 114 :~ 

“ It i.fi not for the prophet or tho faithful 
to pray for tho forgiveuess of thofio, even 
though they be of km, who associate, other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be tho inmates 
of Hell. 

“ For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
for his father, but in pursuance of a promise 
which he bad promised to him : but when it 
was shewn him that ho was an enemy to God, 
he declared himself clear of him. Yet 
Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Sir Vs’illiam Muir says (Int. p. ccxii.) that 
“ Mahoim-t IS rolatod t.oh'i vosaul that Amr 
son of Loi;:ti (tiic hrst Kho 2 .;:to king. a.d. 
2i>0) wa.s the OHrlio.st who dared to change 
t)5e ‘pure religion of Ishmaol,’ ;ind aet up 
ioola brought from Syria. 1'his, however, is 
a mere Muslira conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspiead the whole penin- 
Huia from a much more remot” period.” 

From the cbaj>tcrs from t he Qhir’un, already 
quoted, it will be Hi'on that from the very 
first Muhammad deneomced idolatry. But tho 
weakness of hi.s po.sition compelled him to 
move cautiously. Tho expressions contained 
in tho al-Madinah Siirahs, given when Mu- 
hammad could not enter Makkah, are much 
more restrained than those in the Surahs 
given after tho capture of Alakkah and the 
destruction of the idols of the Ka‘bah. 

At an early period (about the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry. Sir William Muir 
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^notiog from at-T^bnn, pp. 140-142, and 
Katibu V- Wagidi, p. 40), eays 

‘On a certain day, tho chief men of 
Mecca, aasemblod in a group beside the Kaaba, 
diaooased, as was their wont, the affjurs of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in a friendly manner, began 
to rocite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with a doscriptlcn of the first 
visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un- 
folds a second vision of that angol, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
It then proceeds : — 

And flee ye not Lat and Ozza. 

And Mankt the third besides ? 

“When he had reached this vrse, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an eapressijn of 
thoughts which had long possessed bis soul, 
and put into bia mouth words of reconcihu- 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as he had been yearning that God migl’‘ 
uiito his people, namely , — 

These are the exalted females, 

Ajxd verily thinr intcrcessiou is to be hoped 
for. 

“ TheOoreish were astonished and delighted 
with this acknowledgracnt of their cteities , 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
closing words, — 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 
serve Him, 

the whole assembly prostrated themsclvoe 
with one accord on the ground and wor- 
shipp€»d. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
firmities of age to bow down, took a handful 
of earth and worehippod, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

“And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spoken, and they began 
to say, * Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that givoth Ute and taketh it away, 
that createth and supporteth. And as for 
these our goddesses, make intercession with 
Him for us ; wherefore, as thou hast con- 
ceded unto them a portion, we are content to 
follow thee,’ 

“ But their words disquieted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his bouse. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Gabriel said, ‘ What ifl this that thou hast 
done? thou hast repeated before tho people 
words that I never gave unto thee.' So Ma- 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly; and he said, * I have spoken of God 
that which he hath lujt said.’ But tho Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored his con- 
fidence, and cancelled ibo verse, and revealed 
the tnio reading thereof (as it now stands;, 
namely : — 

And see ye not Lat and O/.za, 

And Man&t the third besides ? 

What I shall there be malo progeny unto 
you, and female unto him ? 

That were indeed an unjust partition I 

They are naught but names, which yc and 
your fathers have invented, Ac. 

Now, when the Coreish board this, they 
spoke among themselves, saying, ‘ Mahomet 
hath repeated his favourable mention of tho 
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rank of cur goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.’ So ;be two Satanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe- 
lievers, and they increased their malice, and 
elirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
flti’.l greater severity." (Sir W. Muir's Li/f 
of new ed. p 86, ifqg.) 

The Comaiontators do n<‘t refer to this cir- 
cum. Lance, and pious Muhammadans would 
rojoct the whole story, hut, as Sir W. Muir 
flays, “ the authontiob are too Htrong to ho 
impugned." 

These narratives of af Tabari and the 
aecretary of al Wr;qidi are fully borne .^ut in 
the facts of Muhammad'j subsequent corn- 
premise with the idolatrous feolings of the 
p.'cplo ; for whilst he lemoved the images 
from tae Ku'Dah, he at tiie iiame time retained 
tlio hi*A<-k stone as an object of superstitious 
ieve’'Ance,aDC although he destroyed /j»d/ and 
A o’; /uA, the dedies of as-S^afn and al Marwah, 
he retained the * runuingfl to and fro,' 
and the *' sioningB of the pillsru," as part of 
the sacred ritoH of what was intended to be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
moq* HUkgular foatme in the fetichism of 
Aiahia v.'nn the adoration paid to linshapen 
stones, .‘^nd Muhammad fuiind it impossible 
til construct his religion without some com- 
promisti with the popular form of idolatry, 
it is a curious circumstance that so much of 
the zeal and bigotry of tho Wahhabi puri- 
tans ifl directed agaiiiHt the shirks or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob- 
jection to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and peculiar customs 
which form part of the rites of the Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. Arabic wamn pi. 

ansdn, aleo sariam pi. asndni, 

both words being used in the Qur’Sji. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in tho Qur’an, viz. ; — 

Surah iv. 52: “Hast thou not observed 
Ihoso to whom a part of the Scriptnres hath 
boon given? They behove in cil-Jibi and 
ut 'TdyiJiut , .and say of the infidels, ‘ Those are 
guidf 3 d in ;i better path than tboh«' who hold 
the faith.”' 

Surah liii. . “ Have ye considered al~Ldf, 
and Afandt the third?" 

Surah Ixxi. Ill “ Tb(‘v have plotted a great 
plot and Haul, “ Ye shall surely not leave Voot 
god'^: ye whall surely neither leave lT<idd,nor 
Sni/'W, nor )'au/ius, nor Yu'ug, nor Nasr, and 
they led astray iiiuny." 

Al-JjOt nnd at- I'a^iut (the latter also men- 
tioned in Surah li. 2!»7, *259) were, according to 
Jalalu ’d-din, two id\)ls '*f the C^uraish whom 
certain renegade Jgwu honoured in order to 
pleuflc the Qurai«h. 

A/ Jy^f wart the chief oini of the Banu 
Saqif at Ht I’a'if. The name appears to be 
the feminine of Allah, Ood. 

Al 'Uzzu has been identified With Venus, but 
it was worsl’.ipped under the fonn uf an acacia 
tree, aud was the deity of the Banu ukiatafiu. 
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Manat waB a largo sacrificial stono wor- 
sbippod by the Banu ]^ii 2 a‘ah and Banu 
Hawaii 

The five idols, Wadd^ Suwd*^ Yaghu$^ 
Ya^uq, and iVasr, tho commentators say, 
wore originally five persons of eminence in 
the time of Adjkfc j, who after their deaths 
were worshipped ui ihe form of idols. 

tVadd was worshipped by the Banu Kalb 
in the form of a man, and is said to have re* 
presented heaven. 

6’uwd^ was a female deity of the Banu 
Uamdan. 

YaghuK was a deity of tho Banu Mazhij 
and in the form of a lion. 

Ya^ug WAS an idol of the Banu Murad in 
the shape off a horse. 

Naar waS| as its name implies, an image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Himyar. 

It is said (according to Burkhardt, p. 164) 
that at tho time of Muhammad's suppression 
of idol worship in the Makkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 360 idols in existence. 

The chief of the minor deities was Hubal^ 
an image of a man, and said to have been 
originally brought from Syria. Other well- 
known idols were Isd f^ aiv idol on Mount 
a^-i^afa, and Nd'ilah^ an image on Mount al- 
Marwah, as part of the rites of tho pilgrimage, 
i,he Prophet not being ablest© divert entirely 
the regard of the people for them. 

Hahhah was a lar^e sacred stone on which 
camels were sacrificed, and the liajaru 7- 
Atwady or Black Stone, was an object, as it 
still is, of idolatrous worship. In the Kabbah 
there were also images representing Abraham 
and Xehn^ael, each with divining arrows in his 
hand. 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka*bab, seems to be without 
any authority. 

Although Herodotus does not refer to the 
Ka*bah, yet he mentions as one of the chief 
divinities of Arabia AlHatf which is strong 
evidence of the existence of an idol called 
al-Ldt at that time as an object of worship. 
{Herod, iii. 8.) [ioolatst.J 

IDRlS a prophet men- 

tioned twice in the Qur’an, about whose 
identity there is some discussion. 

Surah xix. 57 ; “ Commemorate IdrU in 
the Book ; verily he was a man of truth and 
a Prophoi, and wo raised him to a lofty 
place." 

Sfirah xxi. 85 ; ** And Ishmael, and Idris, 
and Zlii ’l-klfl — all steadfast in patience." 

Al'Bar^awi sa^s Idris was of the posterity 
of Shi|if (Soth), and a forefather of Noah, and 
his name was Uhnfihh (Enoch, Heb. *;j*^3n* 

Conttcraled). Ho was called Idris from dara, 
“ to instruct,” from his knowledge of divine 
mysteries, and thirty portions of Qod’s sacred 
scriptures wore revealed to him. He was 
the first person who learned to write, and 
be was tne inventor of the science of astro- 
nomy and arithmetics. 

I^usain says, “ In’ the JdsniHs U-U^ult it is 
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written that Idris was bom one hundred 
years after the death of Adam.” 

The Jalalan say tho meaning of tho words 
in the Qur’an, “ we raised him to a lofty piace,** 
is that he livoth either in the fourth heaven, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that ho 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise. 

The Kamalan say, “ In the hook called the 
Rauzatu U-Ahbdb, Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friend of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the heavens, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they mot tho Ajigol of 
Death. The angel asked the Angel of Death 
how many years there were remaining of the 
life of Idris ; and the Angel of Death said, 
‘ Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him ? ’ Idris then remained 
in the fourth heaven, and ho died in the wings 
ofliis angel friend who had taken him from 
earth." 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
. Elijah (Ilyas) are the same persons. But the 
accounts given seem to identify him with 
Enoch. 

‘lpu;L.A?HA Vulg. 

*^ld-%~jfuhd^ “ The feast of sacrifice." Called 
also Yaumu 'n-Nafir ; Qurbdn-* Id ; Bagarah-^Id 
(i.e. the cow festival); and in Turkey and 
Egypt ‘/<iu Bairdm, It is also called the ‘/d« 
7-^a6ir, the groat festival, as distinguished 
from tho ‘/du H-Fitr^ which is called the minor 
festival, or al-^Idu ^s-^agbir. 

It is celebrated on the tenth day of gu 
’1-IJijjah, and is part of tho rites ojf the 
Makkan pilgrimage, although it is observed as 
well in all parts of Islam both as a day of 
sacrifice and as a great festival. It is founded 
on an injunction in the Qur’an, Surah xxii. 
33-38. 

“ This do. And they who respect tho sym- 
bols of God, perform an. action which pro- 
ceedeth from piety of heart. 

“ Ye may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to tho act time /or slaying them ; then, the 
place for sacrificing them la at the ancient 
House. 

“ And to every people have we appointed 
symbols, that they may commemorate the 
name of God over the brute boasts which He 
bath provided for them. And your God is 
tho one God. Tr Him, therefore, surrender 
yourselves : and bear thou good tidings to 
those who hum .'3 themselves, — 

“Whoso hearle, when mention is made of 
God, thrill with awe ; and to those who remain 
steadfast under all that befalleth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alms of that with 
which we have supplied them. 

“ And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacrifice to God ; much good have ye 
in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them when ye s/ay them^ as 
they stand in a row ; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not^ and him who 
asketh. Thus have Wo subjected them to 
you, to the intent ye should be thankful. 
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« By no meanfl can thoir flesh reach nnto 
Ood, neither their blood ; but piety on vour 
part reachoth Him. Thus hath He subjected 
them to you, that ye mi^?ht magnify God fto His 
guidance: moreover, announce glnd tidings to 
those who do good deeds.” 

The institution of the sacrifice was as 
follows : — A few months after the Hijrah, or 
flight from Makkah, Muhammad „ dwelling in 
abMadinah, observed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, t?jc great 
fast of the Atonement. A tradition records 
that the Prophet asked them why they kept 
this fast. He was infonaied that it was a 
memorial of the delivera'ice of Moses and the 
children of Israel from the hands of Pharaoh. 
“ We have a greater right in Mohck man 
they,” said Muhammad, so h« fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to last 
also. This was at the period ot his mis'^ion 
when Muhammad was friendly with the 
of al-Madinah, who occasionally came to hear 
him preach. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended the .synagogue. The:* came the 
change of the Qiblsh from jcinisalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews wero not so ready to 
change their creed us Muhammad had at 
first hoped. In the second yco»' of the Hijrah. 
Mtihammad and his followerp did not partici- 
pate in the Jewish fust, for the IVophot now 
instituted the *Tdii ’PAzha. The i<h latn'us 
Arabs had been in the hahit of making an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this socson 
of the year. The oflering of animals in 
sacrifice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That portion 
— the sacrifice of animals — Muhammad 
adopted in the feast w’hich now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast. 
This was well calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
of tho Arabs. Muhammad could not then 
make the pilgrimage to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the lu- 
habitants of the two cities ; but on thc^ tenth 
day of the month Zu ’1-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his house at al-Madinah, and assembling 
his followers instituted the ‘Tdu ’1-Azha, Two 
young kids were brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and said : “O Lord 1 I sacrifice 
this for my whole people, all those who bear 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 
0 Lord 1 this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the Qur’an to connect 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishraaol, but 
It is generally held by Muhammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra- 
ham’s willingness to offer up his son a 
sacrifice. And MuhnraniHdan writers gener- 
ally maintain that the son was IshmacI and 
not Isaac, and that the scone took place on 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, us is stated in Genesis. 

The following is the account given by Mu- 
hammadan writers: — ‘'When Ibrahim (the 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to prep.arc a feast for 
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Him. Upon Ibrahim’s (tho friend of God) 
requt^sting to know what He would have on 
the occasion, the Lord leplied, ‘Offer up thy 
HOD Isrna'il.* Agreeably to God’s command 
he took Isma‘il to th.^ Ka‘bah to sacrifloe 
him, uni having laid him down, he made 
several ineffectu.J strokes on his throat with 
a knife, on which Isma‘il observed, ‘Your 
cveK beii^ uncovered, it is through pity and 
compi .ssion for me you allow the knife to 
miss : it would bo better if ynu blindfolded 
yourself with the end of vour turban and 
then sacrificed me.' Ibrahim acted npon his 
.son'.s suggestion and having repeated the 
words * Th-smi 'l/dhz\ olldhu ai'har' (t.e. ‘ Ir the 
name <>f God! God is great!’), lie drew 
tho knife across his son’s neck. In themean- 
wb'lc. however, Gabriel had substituted a 
hroad-t'viied .sheep for tho yf>ath IsmiVil, and 
ihr.inim unf (doing his eyes obeervod, to his 
curpriro, the Hhoep slain, his son standing 
behind him.” (See Qiitasu'i-Anihti/a) 

It i.s a notable fa'^t that whilst Muhammad 
{.( (dessed *. o al>rogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored eatirely tho doctrine of the 
Monement .as taught iiv the New Testament, 
deryipg over, the vt'ry fa ‘t of our Saviour’s 
crucit'xio), he made tho “(fay of sacnjice" 
l!ie great central festival of hts religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, related 
by ‘.Xyishah, who states that Muhammad 
said, “ .Man liath not dont' anything on the 
•Idu’l- \7.hH more pleasing to God than spill- 
ing blood ; for verily the animal sacrificed 
will (*(.»me, on the day of resurrection, with 
its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make tho scale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Verily it.s blood reacheth tho acceptance of 
God, before it falleth upon the ground, there- 
fore be joyful in it.” (Mishkdt^ book iv. 
eh. xhi. scK’. ‘2.) 

Muhammad has thus become a witness to 
the doctrine of tb > Christian faith that “ with- 
out shesdding of ; lood, there is rn^ remission." 
The animal sicnriced mast bo without blemish, 
and of full age; hut it may be either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. 

Tin religious part of the festivul is (diserved 
as follovv.s ; — The people ussemble in the morn- 
ing for prayer, in the ‘Idguh. or place erected 
outside the city for these spcidul festival 
pra 3 ’ers. The whole congregHlion then sturuf- 
ing in the usual order, the Imam takes his 
plaee in front of thetn and bnuls them in tw« 
rak'nhs of prayer. After prayorK the Imuiii 
ascends the mimbur or pulpit and dflivers a 
Kljuthab, or oration, on the subject qf the 
festival. 

XVo are indebted to .Mr. tjell for the fol 
lowing Hp(‘eirnen of tho Khutliah: — 

“ In the name of God, the Cmupasaionate. 
the Merciful 

“ (iod is (ilreHt. There is no (*o(l but God. 
God is (ri'cal ! Gud is nnd wortliy of 

111) pnii.so. He Holv. Pay and night wy 
should praise Him. He ).s without partner, 
without e(jual. All praise be le Him, Holy 
is He, Who makes the rich generous. Who 
provides the sacrifice fur the wi.se. He ia 
Ureal, without an equiil All praxse be to 
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Him, LisU'n ! I tefitUy that tb«re is no God 
but God. He iw alono, witiiout partner. Thia 
testimony is as hrij^bt as the early dawn, aa 
brilifant aw the Klorious feast day. Muham- 1 
mad is Hie eorvant who delivered Hie meseage. * 
On Muhammad, and on hie family, and on hie 1 
Companione may the peace of God rest. On j 
you who aro present, O congregation of j 
Maelimin. may the mercy of God for ever 
rest. O servants of God ! oiir first duty is to 
fear God and to be kind, (led has said, ‘ I will 
b© with those who fear Mo find are kind.’ 

Know, O se rvants of God I that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exiilted wifi be the rank of 
such in Paradise, oEpccisUy on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Do not on this day foolish acts. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the d«y on which to utter the praise.s 
of God. Read the Kalimah, the Takhir and 
tho Tamhid. This is a high fe.stival season 
and the feast of saenfice. Read now tho 
Takbim ’t-Tafibnii- (Jod is great! God is 
great! There is nn (iod hut God! God is 
great ! God in great ! All praise be to Him ! 
From the morning of the ‘Arafah, after every 
/arz rah ally it is good for a person to repeat 
tho Takbiru 't Tashruj. Thf woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whoso Imam is a penaianont residont, should 
also repeat this Tnkhn . ll .should bo said at 
each .Viimaz until the S<^lutu ’l-‘Aar of the 
Feast day (lOth). Some, however, say that 
it should be recited every day till the after- 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these tire tho 
days of the Tashriq. If the Imam forgets 
to recite, lot not the w or. shipper forget. 
Know, O believers, that every free man wha 
is a i^iahibd-Nisab should offer sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clothes, Ins tools, and his 
houaehoUl goods and slave.s. It is wajih for 
everyone to offer sucritico for himself, but it 
is not a wajib order that he should do it for 
his children. A goat, a ram, or a cow, should 
bo offered in sacritlco for even" seven persons. 
The victim must not be one- eye<l, blind, lame, 
or very tliin. 

“ If you sacrifice h fat animal it w’ill seive 
you well, and carry you across the Siral. 

0 Behevors. thuu said the IVophet, on whom 
bo the mercy and peace pf God, ‘ Sacrifice 
the victim with your own hands, this vthh the i 
Stmn&h of Ibrahmi, on whom be peace.' 

“In the KJtkbu Zndi l-laqwa it is said ] 
that, on the *Idu’l-Fij;r und tho 'Idu ‘l-Azha, 
four na^ raha/is should be said attci the farz 
Namaz of the 'Id, In the first rnk ah after 
the Suratu ’1-Fatihab recite the i>uratu '1- A'la 
(Surah lxx.vii) ; in the second, the Suratu sh- 
Shams (Surah xci.j; in the third, the Suratu 
'z-?nha (Surah xciii.) ; in the fourth, the 
Suratu ’l-Ikhlas (( xii. ). 

“ O Believei s, if ye do so, Gud svill pardon 
the sins of fifty years which »ve past and of 
fifty years to come. The reading of these 
Siirahis i.«i equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the hooka God has sent by His 
prophet©. 


“ May God include us amongst those who 
are accepted by Him, who act according to 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection : no sorrow in the 
examination at the Day of Judgment. The 
best of all books is the Qur’an. O believers! 
May God give to us and to yon a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qtir’an. May 
its verses be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. 1 desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the MusUmln and tho Muslim&t. 
O believers, also seek for pardon. Truly Gk>d 
is the Foigiver, the Merciful, the Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. 0 be- 
lievers, the Khutbab is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest,’* 

The IHintbah being ended, the people all 
return to their homes. The head of the 
family then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its bead towards 
Makkah says r 

“ In the name of the great God. 

“Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of tho 
worlds. Ho has no partner : that is what I 
am bidden : for I am first of those who are 
Muslim {i.e. resigned).” 

! And then he slays the animal. The fiesh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family. Quite apart from its religious 
ceremonies, tho festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar way to that of 
the minor festival or the *Idu ’I-Fitr. [UAJJ. 
ISHMAKL, SACBinCK,] 

■Idu ’l-fite ( Jo-a-ji x^). ut. 

The Festival of tho Breaking of the Fast.** 
It is called also '‘IHu JiamOrdu, the *fdu 
's-^(laqah (Feast of Alms), and the *Idu 

(Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon as the month's fast in Ramazan is 
over, aod consequently on the first day of tho 
month of Shawwal. It is sf>eciall}" a feast of 
alms giving. “Bring out your alms,” said 
Ibn "Abbas, for the Prophet has ordained 
this as a divine institution, one of barley 
or dates, or a half Sii* of wheat r this is for 
every person, free or bond, man or woman, 
old or young, to purify thy fast (i.e. the 
mouth’s fast just concluded) of any obscene 
language, and to give victuals to the poor.” 

I {Atiafikdfy book vi. eh. iii.) 

I On Ibis festival the people, having pre- 
I viously distributed the alms which are called 
I the Sadaqatu 'UFitr, assemble in the vast 
I assembly outside the city in the Idgah, and, 
I being led by the Imiim, recite two rak^ahs 
of prayer. After pi-ayer.s the Imam ascends 
I the luimiMfr, or pulpit, and delivers the Ichut- 
bahy or oration. We are indebted to Mr. Sell 
! for the following specimen of one of these 
j sermons ; — 

! “ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 

I the Merciful. 
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“Holy i« God who han opened the door of ^eg-ttion raise their hands and offer a muna* 
mercy for those who fast, and in mercy and jat tor the remission of sins, the recovery of 
kindnoau has ffrantod them the right on- the sick, increase ni rain, iburidance of corn, 
trance into heaven. God is greater than uU. preservation from mir fortune, and freedom 
There Is no (iod save Him. God is great ! from debt. The Imam thoh doscends to the 
( 4 od is great I and worthy of praise. It is of ground, and makes further stippljcstion for 
His grace and favour that Ho rewards those the people, tbo congregation saying “ A/nm* 
who keep the fnst. He has said: ‘I will at the end of each sappHratirm. ' At the cloiie 

give in the future world houHc.'r and palace.s, of the service the mouiberp cf tho cougroga- 

and many excellent blessings to those who tion saluu’. and ernbrace ra ’b other, and offer 

fast. God is great I God is great! Holy is mutual corigratulRtionH, and thc!^ return to 

He who certainly sent the Qur’an to our l*ro- their homes, and speml thr res: nf the day in 
phet in the month of Ramazan, and who seLds feasting and merriment 

angels to grant peace to all true believers. | Mrs. Meor Hasan Vlt. in her Off^rrvaftom 
God is great ! and worthy of all prais* . We ' on MusahianA of India, oiys: — 
praise and thank Him for the “Idu 1 iMtr, j “ Tbo asscmhlieb of the ladies cn this fes- 
that great blessing ; and wc testify that lie- i tiv-t are marked by ill tl.c amusomonts and 
side Him there ie no God. He is alone. Ho j indulges es Inc'' can posK^bl , invent or enjoy 
has no partner. This witness which we give [ in their ncclucied stuU; Some receiving, 
to His Unity will be a cause of our safely ; others paving vv it*< in cc vc-ed conveyances ; 
here, and finally gain us an entrance to Punt- | all doing honoui to the d«y ’7 weun^g their 
disc. Muhammad (on whom he the mercy 1 bes( jowollc.iv and nosl splendid dross. The 
and peace of God) and all famoos prophets ; /^ariaiial; 1 ings witli tostivc and loud 

aio His slaves. He is the Herd of genii and music, the che>Tful meeting of friendfi, tho 
of men. From Him comes mercy «»i;d peace dislribution of prosonts to dependsutB, and re- 
upon Muhammad and his family, so long as m^Mhiances .e tho poor: nil is life «nd joy, 
the world shall last. God is greater than nil. cheeHul bn-^tle and nmusomont , on Ihirt happy 
There in none henide Him. God is great 1 j day of (e.itivnh when tbo good lady of the 
God is great ! and vi'orthy of «I! praise. O j mansion nits in stH^o tr reenvo prosonts from 

company of Believers, G congregAvion d 1 mfcrioi e and to g.ant pi ooht c! her favour to 

Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on [ nthereA 

you. He says that this Fcant day is a bl.»ss- Mr l ane, in hin Modei'n jp/yptenm;, vol. ii. 

ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 1 p. ‘A18 thus ilon< nla'^> fh« *fdu ’l-FiU, 
Your fasting will not be rewarded, and your tiept in Egypt ; — 

prayers will be stayed in their flight to hca- “Soon after f'unriBf on iho fi’-it day, the 
von until you have given tho ftadaqiih. O con- people having a!} dicMhod in new, or in Hioir 
grogation of Believers, to give aims is to you bo.st clotbos. the men uifiomhlo in tho 

a wajib duty Give to the poor eume roea- mosquoK, and poiform I'm prr.yors of two 

smes of grain or its money equivalent. Your rok’i.hs, a Soonneh oidine.nce of the 'eod ; 
duty in Kamazen was to say the Tarawih after which, the Khutooh delivers an oxhorta- 
prayors, to make supplication to (?od, to sit tion. FricndM, moetiiig irt the n)OfK{ue, or in 
and meditate and to rood the Qur’mi. the Miroet. ei ir ei.rh i h(;;s.io<w cou^a- 

Tho roHgsous duties of the first tun days of tulatf oiui '‘ud-mv' ifiul 1. r*” oar!! other .1 hoy 
Ramazmi gain the mercy 0 / God, those of tho gonersiiv e;iG> otb f b r thi« purpose, 

second ten merit Hin pardon ; whilst those of Som<', ovon of the Itni-'C' : d.rcsr them- 

the last ten save thoee who do them from soIvoh oritiroly in u rnew suit of riothon, and 


tho punishment of hell. God has declared | 
that Ramazan is a noble month, for is not one 
of its nights, tho Lailatu ’l-Qndr, bettor than a 
thousand months ? On that night Oabriol 
and the angels descended from heaven ; till 
the morning breaks it is full of blessing. Its 
eloquent intorprotor, and its clearest proof is 
the Qur’an, the Word of God, most Gracioua. 
Holy is God who says in tho Qur’an : ‘ This 
is a guide for men, a distinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ 0 Believers, in such a 
month be present, obey tho order of your 
God, and fast ; but let the sick and the trw' 
rollers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, BO that no days be lost, and aay •. ‘ God 
is great!’ and praise Him. God has made 
the fast easy for you. O Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur’an. Every verse of it is a benefit to u» 
and fills us with wisdom. God is the Be 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourishor, the Merciful, the Cle- 
ment." 

The l^njtbah being ended, the whole con- 


almost every one woar^ something now, if it be 
.'inly h pair of Nbo'u: T!«o ftorvji.nt is presontod 
wiiL at least iitio no,w wtich' 0 / clothing by 
the master, rnef reroivos n few piasiiirs from 
each of hi« mnstcr’a friends, if they visit the 
bouse ; or even goo.; to tboee friiJids to con- 
grululate them, find rna.ivo^^. )ju> present; if 
! he have Horred a former maslnr, h»' also visits 
I him, and is in like, manner rewarded for his 
I trouble ; and sometimes he brings ft present 
' of a dish t-f HWi'iA cakes, and obtains, in re- 
tum, money uf twice tlm ’value, or more. Gn 
the days c-f this nioi, r/iosf of the peoplo of 
Cfiiro eat nailed fiftti, arnl thiu^ foM^d pan- 
! cakf'H, f.nd a Paud < f bun. Some families iilsc 
prepare a difih consintin^ d Htc-wod mea' , 
with onions, and n (piantit v of {.reacle, vine- 
gar, and coarse flour; and the masler usually 
procures dn»>d fruits, sue!) as nuts, raisirs, 
Ac., for his family Most cf tbo shopM in the 
metropolis are 'rioood, czeopt tiioso at which 
eatables and shorbel are Roid ; but tbo streets 
proaent a gay appearauce, from the crowds 
of passengerH irt thoir holiday ciothoi 
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** On one or more days of thin festival, some 
or all of the members of most families, but 
chiefly the Tvomen, visit the tombs of their 
relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. [‘mu 'l-azha.] 
The visitors, or their servants, caiTy palm 
branches, and sometimes sweet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the leaves only, are placed on 
the tomb. 

“Numerous groups of women are seen on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the cemeteries in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro- 
vided, according to their circuinstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometimes 
tents are pitched for them ; the tents sur- 
round the tomb which is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the Fat’hhah, or, 
if they can afford it, employ a person to recite 
first the Soorat Ya’-Seen. or a larger portion 
of the Kuran. Often a Uiutmeh (or recital of 
the whole of the Quran) is performed at the 
tomb, or in the house, by several tickees. 
Then men generally return immediately after 
ihese rites have been perfonned, and the frag- 
ments or leaves of the palm-branch laid on 
the tomb : the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon; some of them (but these arc 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
conduct), if they have a tent, pass the night 
in it, and remain until the end of the festi- 
val, or until the afternoon of the following 
Friday ; so, too, do the women of a family 
possessed of a private, enclosed burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
many such enclosures, and not a few with 
houses for the accommodation oi the females 
in the midst of the public cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigue.s are said to ho not uncom- 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The great cemetery 
of Hab cn-Niisr, in the desert tract imme- 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre- 
sents a remarkable scene on the two ’ceds. 
In a part next the city-gate from which the 
burial-ground takes it.s name, many .swings 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large 
tents, in some of which dancers, reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughout 
the burial-ground arc seen numerous tents 
for the reception of the ^i8itors of the tombs. 
About two or three days after tlic Ved above 
described, the ‘Kisw<‘h,’ or covering of the 
Kiiabeb, which is sent iinnuully with the 
greal caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed in pro- 
cestpon from the citadel of the meiropolis, 
whore it ia manufactured at the Sooltan’e 
expense, to the mosque of the Hhasanoyn, 
to bo sowed together and lined, fuepaiativciy 
to the approaching pilgnmage.” [aiswAii.J 
The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivaln is not a cuatom in India. 
It is generally done in the Muharram, both 
by the Soxuiis and the Shi'ahs 


‘IFF AH (^). “ Chastity, conti- 

nence, purity.” Ahlu “those who are 

cha.ste.” 

‘IFRlT A demon, or class 

of demons, mentioned in the Qur'an (Surah 
xxvii. 39). I'hoy are said to he giants, and 
very malicious. The ghosts uf the wicked 
dead are sometimes called by thia name. 
[OENII.] 

IFTAE Lif. “Breaking.” 

Breaking the month’s fast on the evening of 
the -Tdu ’1-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new- moon, after .sunset. It is nlso used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sim- 
set during the month of Ramazan. It is. ac- 
cording to the example of the Prophet, to 
break the fa.st by eating either dates or .salt. 

IHDA.D The period of 

mourning obvservod by a widow' for her hus- 
band, namely, four months and ten days. 
[mourning.] 

IHLAL (JM). Lit. “ Raising the 

voice.” A term used for the Talbivah. 
[TALniYAHL] 

IHRAM Lit. “Prohibit- 

ing.*’ The pilgrim's drcBs. and also the state 
in w’hich the pilgrim is held to he from the 
time bo assumes this distinctive garb until 
he lays it aside. It consists of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed rida is thrown over the buck^ and, 
exposing the anu and shoulder, is knotted at 
the right side in the stylo called tciakol^ 
The other, culled is wrapped round the 
loins from the w'ui.st to the knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at the middle. 

In the slate of ihrum, the pilgrim is for- 
bidden the following actions : connection wi^rh 
or ki.ssing women, covering the face, per- 
fumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint- 
ing the head with oil, cutting the beard or 
shaving the head, colouiing tlie clothf's, wash- 
ing the head or beard with marsh mallows, 
cutting the nails, plucking a V)lAde of grass, 
cutting a green tree But although the pil- 
grim is not allowed to hunt or slay animals, 
he may kill [the following noxious creatures : 
H lion, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a rat. For each offence 
against the rulo.s of ihram, special sacrifice.s 
arc ordained, according to the offence. 
[haj.j.] 

IHSAN Lit. “ To confer 

favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.” A tenn used in the Traditions for 
the sincere worahip of (Jod. iMuhammad 
said Jk.Hun was “ both to worship God as if 
thou sawe.st Him, and to remember that God 
1 seost thee.” (Mishkat, book i. ch. i. pt. I.) 
The w'ord is used in this sense by the 
my. sties. (‘Abdu 'r-Uazza(j’s Diet, of Si\f\ 
Ttrmn.) 

IH^AN Lit. “ Keeping a 

wif« soeiuded.’^ A legal term for a marnod 
man. voL iL p. 49.) 
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Ifl$AEU’L-HAJJ(eiJ<jU.^). The 

hindering of the I^lgrimago. For example : 
If a pil^m be stopped on nis way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, ho is required to send an animal to 
be sacrificed at the Sacred City. (Hiddyak, 
Arabic ed., toL i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaej^ng of the Qur'an, 
Surah ii. 1J)2. “ And if he he prevented, then 

send whatever offering shall bo easiest : and 
shave not your heads until the offering reach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever amon : 
you is sick, or hath an ailment of the he >d, 
must expiate by fasting, or aims, or a victim 
for sacrifice. And when ye are secure (from 
iiindrancc^ then he who delights in the visi 
tation (‘t/mruA^ of the holy place until the 
Pilgi image, shall bring whatever offering shall 
00 the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the PiUTiiuagc 
and seven days when ye return ; they .shaU 
be ten days in all” 

IHTIXAR Hoarding uu 

grain with the object of raising the price. 
ITscd for monopoly of al! kinds. Abu llaiii- 
fah restricts its use to a monopoly of the 
nocosaarioB of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Muhammad, who is related tv have said: 
“ Whoever monopoliseth »s a sinner " ; “ '‘^hose 
who bring grain to a city to sell at a ' lieaii 
rate are blessed, and they who V:ocp n Itack 
in order to soli at a high rate arc cursed." 
(Mishkdt, book xii. ch. viii.) 

IHTILAM Polltifio noc^ 

tuma ; after which g/uisf, or Icgnl bathing, is 
absolutely necos.sury, [i'iikifk’.atton.J 

lUTlMAM “Superin- 

tendence ; care.” The trust or jurisdiction of 
a Inndowner over certain portions of land. 

THYAU ’L-MAVVAT 

Ijit. ‘‘ The revival cd dead lands. " A legal 
terni lor the cultivation of wastes. 

IHZAR A siiminoDB citing 

to appear before a Qazi or Judge. 

I JAB The first proposal 

made by one of the parties in negociating or 
concluding a bargain. [makriaoe.J 

IJARAH Price, hire, wages, 

rent, profit, emolument, according to the sub- 
ject to wdiich it applies. [inRE.] 

IJMA‘ The third founda- 

tion of Islam. It literally means ** collecting.” 
or “assembling,” and in Mu.sliiu divinity it 
expresses the unanimous con.ient of the Muj- 
tabidun (learned doctors) ; or, as w’c should 
call it, “ the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” A Mujtnhid is a Muslim divine of 
the highest degree of learning, a title usually 
conferred by Muslim rulers, [miutahip.} 
There are throe foundations of T/md* ; (1) 
Inifd<f-i>i4fiuli^ unanimous coment expreswd 
in decUration of optNioii; (2) Ittifdq-t-Fi^ti 
exproesed in anaaiauty of practice \ (Z) M/dq- 
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i-Sahuti, when the majority of the Muitahidun 
signified their tacit nssont to the opiuions of 
the minority by “ sHenn " or non-interference. 

The Miijtahidun cnpuble of making Jjmri' 
must be “ men of learning and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment.'* 

There is jip^eat diversity of opinion as to up 
to what per' in the history of Islam Ijmd* 
can be accepted. Some doctors assert that 
only the of the Mujtaliidfin who wore 

Ashdb (companions) ; others, that of those 
whv were not only “companions” but “ de- 
j scendant.s * of the “Prophet," can he ac- 
cepl.ed ; whilst others accept the Jjmd* of the 
-lr..'»«r.v (helpers), and of the Muhajiiiin (fngi- 
I tives), wuo were dwellers in al-Madinab witli 
Wuhaminad. The Tuajoriiy of leaniod Muslim 
! divines, h wever, appeal to think that Ijmrc 
I .nay f e colb.ctcd in every age, although they 
' .dmit that, owing to the numorons divisions 
I wlirch have arisen amongst Muhammadans, 
i tt nis not been possible since the days of the 
Toha^n 't Tdht'ut (t.e. the fchowers of the 
1 fcllowerfi of die Companions;, 

J The following is considered to Ixi the rela- 
• live value </f fjma ' : - 

j That of the Ashdb (companions) is e4u.1l 
I to Hadis M utaK'fitir. That which W’bn de- 
I ided afterward.^, but in accordance with the 
( iin.iniTnotis t>pinion ot the Ashab, ia equal to 
I Ifndiji-t - Khiibiir - 1 - Mnshhur^ and that upon 
j which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
j the Ashab, but has since boon derided by the 
later Mujtabidun is equal to Hadifi-i- Khabar-x- 
Wdhtd. (See Syud Ahmad Khan’s Essay.) 

Some European writera confuse thi term 
: limit with Jjtthdd But Ijtihdd ih the de- 
I duction made by a single Mujtabid, whilst 
j Ijmd'- ia the colleclivc opinion of a council of 
^iujlahidnn, or enlightened doctors. 

! Amongst the Sh'bahs there are still Mu)- 
tahidiin whose fjmd' is s(‘r:epted, but the 
[ SnnniH have four ..rtliodux schools ol in* 

1 lerprotation, nameil ;ifter their respective 
I founders — lianafi, Sliufun, Malaki, and Harris 
I )»al). Th.‘ Wiilihiibis for the most part reject 
I Ijmiv collcclo<l after the death of “ the 
I (.'ompanioiiH.” 

j It will be. easily understood what a fruitful 
•source of religious dissension and sectarian 
j strife tlii.s thiril fvurniation of ttie ruh* of 
faith is. Divided as the (.'hri.stian (Ihurch iv 
I by it.s numerous sect'^, it will coinjnare fa- 
vourably with Muhainuiadanism even io thi 
respect. Muliaunnad, it i.s related, proj)hcsicd 
that, as the Jewish Church had ht'cn divided 
into .seventy-one sorts ! and the Chnstians 
into seventv-two ! so his foIlowiT'- would be 
divided into sovent y-lhrt‘e sectH ’ But over^ 
Mu.slim huitorian is obligod f adimt that 
! they have far exceeded the hnut'^ of Mu- 
j hammad’a projihecy ; for, a<; cuiding to ‘ A.bdii 
j 'i-Qadir al-Jilani, there arc nt least IdO. 

IJTIHAD LU. “Ei.'!'- 

tion.” The logical doducti! n on a legal or 
theological question by a Mujtshid or learned 
and cmlightened doctor, as distinguished from 
which in the collective opinion of a 
I council ot divines. 
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Thii method of atUining to a certain degree 
of authority in searching into the principleH 
of jurisprudence is sanctioned i‘y the Tra- 
ditions : — 

‘*\The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Mu'az to al- Yaman to receive some money col- 
lected for alms, which he was then to distri- 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said : 
‘O Mu‘az, by what rule will you act? ' Ho 
replied, ‘ By the Law of the Qur’an.’ ‘ But 
if you tind no direction therein ? ’ ‘ Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ ‘ But what if that fails ? ’ * Then 

I will make an Ijtihdd^ and act on that,’ The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, ‘ Praise 
bo to Ood who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what Ho pleases.’ ” 

Tne growth of this MyKtom of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni writer, Mirza Qasim Beg, 
IVofessor in the University of St. l\)tcrHl)urg 
(extracts from which arc given in Sell's Faith 
of Idam)^ as follows : — 

1. God, the only legislator, has .shown the 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order td enable them to walk 
in that way He has shown to them the pre 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur’an, and partly in the .saying.s of the 
Prophet transmitted to ))ostcriiy by the Com- 
panions and preserved in tli«^ Sunnah That 

ay is called the Shari‘H!i (law). Tlic rules 
thereof are called AhkHm!(coinmandnientH). 

2. The Qur’an and the Sunnah, which .since 
their manifestation are the primitive sources 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, viz. ‘Ilm-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’an, and ‘Him -i-HadiH, or the 
study of Tradition. 

Jk All the order.s of the Law liave regard 
either to the actions ( iXtnV or to the belief 
(/mmi) of the faithful {Mu/cuKif). 

4. As the Qur’an and the Sunnah are the 
principal sources from wh(Ui<*e the precepts 
of the Shan'ah have been drawn, so the rules 
recognised as the prim'ipal clomcntH of actual 
jurisprudence are the .subject of Tlm-i-Ki<jh, 
or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signitios “ oonoeption, om- 
Orehensicn.” Thus Muhammad prayed for 
llin Mas‘ud : “ May (»od make him compre- 
tvond (Fagqaha-hu), and make him know the 
toterpretation of the Qur'an.’* Muh.immad in 
hh quality of Judge and rhirf of the Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the a H airs of the people. His saying.s served 
98 a guide to the Companions. After the 
death of the Prophet the first Khnlifahs actod 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mean- 
while the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the principal 
eleuicnts of religion and Icgisiation, became 
little by little the subjoct of controversy. 
It was then that men applied thcmsclve.s 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Qur’an and the Traditions, and then that 
jui isprudcnce became a separate science. \o 
Mfionce had aa yet fioen systematically taught, 
and the early Musttlmuns did not possess 
books which would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, look place. In the 
year in which the great jurisconsult of Syria 


died (A.R. 80), Nu^mio ibn enmemed 

Abu Hauifah, was born. He is the most 
celebrated of the founders of the acboole of 
jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in 
all Muslim seats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories wero highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur’an with the comments made on It 
by the Prophet and by the Companions ; they 
also know the Traditions and their explana- 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Suoh men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the second century of the Hijrah that treatises 
on the diflferent branches of the Law were 
written, after which six schools (Mathaba) of 
jurispruvlenco were formed. The founders (all 
Imams of the first class) were Abu Hanifah, 
the Imamu ’1-A‘zum or greatest Imam (a-H. 
!.'>(>), Sufyan as-Sauri (a.h. 101), M&lik (a.b. 
170), asb-Shafbi (a.h. 204), Ibn Hanbal (a.H. 
241), and the Imam Dawfid az-^ahiri (a.h. 
270). The two sects founded by as-Sauriand 
az-Zahiri became extinct «d the eighth cen- 
tury of the Hijrah. The other four still remain. 
Th*‘Mc men venerated one another. The 
younger oiio.h speak with great respect of the 
elder. Thus ash-Shaft'i says: “No one in 
the world was so well versed in juriaprudene^ 
as Abu Hanifah was, and ho who has read 
neither his works nor those of his ilisciples 
knt)WH nothing of jurisprudence,” Jbn Haubal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shafi'!, in order that ho might be cured 
of his malady ; but all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their onii, for the 
right of Ijtihdd is grofited to those who are 
real Mujlahidiiii. 

There arc throo degrees of Jjtihad: 

1. absolute independence 
in legislation. 

2. Ijtthdd J i 'l-Mazh(tb^ uutluirity in the ju- 
dicial systems founded by the Mujtahidun of 
the first clas.s. 

J. fjtihad f 'll- Mfittaii nulhonty in cases 
which have not been decided by the authors 
of the four systems of jurisprudence. 

The tirst i.s called a complete and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
.‘'j>c<-ial. 

(1) Ijtihdd fi sh- Shai-*. 

Absolute independence in legislation is the 
gif I of (Jod. H(' to whom it is given when 
Hocking to discover the meaning of the Divine 
Laa is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can u.hc hi.s own judgment. Thin gift was 
bestow sd on the junsronsnlts of the first, and 
to some of the Hecond and third centuries. 
The Companions, however, who were cb»scly 
connected with the Prophet, having trans- 
mitted immediately to their posterity the 
treasures cf legislation, arc looked upon as 
Mujtahidun of much higher authority than 
those of the second and tUrd centuries. Thus 
Abu Hanifah says ; “ That which comes to us 
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from the Companion* i* on ou- hea<! and ©you 
(i.r. to ho rocoivod with renpect) : as to thut 
which comos from the T»>*i*un, they are men 
and we are men.” 

Since the time of the THhi'un thi* decree 
of Mujtahid has only been conferred on the 
six great Imams before mentioned. Theoroti* 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent on many condHions, and bo r‘o one now 
gains the honour. These conditions are : — 

1. The knowledge of the Qur*an and all 
that is related to it; that is to say, a com- 
plete knowledge of Arabic literatare, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur'an and all their sub-divisions, their 
relationship to each other and their connec* 
tion with the orders of the Sunnah. Tbf 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur’an was written, bi shocid 
have a perfect acquaintance with the 'iternl 
meaning of the words, the speciality or gene- 
rality of each clause, the abrcf^aiing and 
abrogated sentences. Ho should be able to 
make clear the meaning of the “ obscure ” 
passages (Afw<««A«AiAi), to discriminate be- 
tween the literal and the uhcgoricHl, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. He mnst know the Qur'an by boai< nith 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

3. He must have a perfect knovdedge of 
the Traditions, or at least of three thousand 
of them. * 

He must know Hheii source, history, ob- 
ject, and their connectiton with the laws of the 
Qur’an. Ho should know by heart the most 
important Traditions. 

4. A pious and austere life. 

6. A profound knowledge of all the sciencos 
of the Law. 

Should anyone note nspire to such o 
degree another condition would bo added, 
via. : — 

6. A complete knowledge of the four schools 
of jurispmdcnco. 

The objitocieH, then, are almost insurmount- 
able. On the one hand, there is the soverity 
of the ‘Ulama', which re«:|uirc8 from the can- 
didate things almost impossildo ; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the ‘Ularnii' to their 
own Imams, for should such u man arise no 
one is bound now to listen to him. The Imam 
Ibn Hanbiil said : *• Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imams di'ew their.s, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is certainly blindness oi sight.” Thus 
the schools of the four Imsms remain intact 
after a thousand years have pasKcd, and 
the *lJlama' recognise since the time of these 
Imams no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attuinod to this 
degree won* very important. He w.as not 
bound to be a disciple of another, he was h 
mediator between the I^iaw and his fc/llowers, 
for whom he established a system of legisla- 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He had the right to 
explain the Qur’in, the Sunnah, and the 


Ijma*, accordiiig as ho understood them. He 
used the Prophet's words, whilst his disciples 
only used his. Should a disciple Hnd some 
discrepancy between a decision of his own 
Imam and tb(* Quv'an or Traditions, he must 
abide by the decihinn of the Imam. The Law 
does not pcruiit him to interpret after his own 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one imam he cannot leave it and 
join another He loses the right of private 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the drat 
class <*rn dispute the decision of one of the 
Jm^K. Theoretically, such Mujtahidun may 
still arise; but, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 

(2.) /jtihdd fi H'Mathuh. 

This degree has been granted to the imme- 
diate disciples rf the great Imams w'ho have 
elaborated the systomH of their masters. They 
enjoyed the special consider; tion of the con- 
temporary *UIami', and of their respective 
In’Hm* who in some esses have allowed them 
to retain their own opinion. The -nost famous 
of these men are the two disciples of Abii 
Haniiah, Abfi Yusuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-ITasan. In a se«iondary matter their opinion 
carries great weight. It is laid down as n 
nilc that u Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even whon it goes agsinat 
that of Abit Ilanifah. 

(3.) Ijlihdd f\ 'I-MimmuU, 

This is the degree of special independence. 
The candidates for it should have a perfect 
knowledge of all the branches of jurispru- 
dence according to the four sohools of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can 
solve cases which come before them, giving 
reasonn for their judgment, or decide on cases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj- 
tahidun ; but in either case their decisions 
must always he in absolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidun of the Hrst and 
second classes, and wdth the principles wl ch 
guided them. Many of these men attained groat 
celebrity during their lifetime, but to most 
of them this rank is not accorded till after 
tboir death. Since their Imam Qazi ]Oikn died 
(a.il no one has boen recognised by the 

Sunnis as u Mujtahid even of tjie third class. 

There sre throe other inferior claeses of 
jurists, called Muqallidun, or followers of the 
Mujtahidun ; but all that the higbe«t in rank 
Amongst them <'an do is to explain obscore 
pussagos in the writings of the older juriscon- 
Hults. By some of the ‘Ulama’ they are con- 
j siderod t * cqiu.I to the Mujtahidun of the 
I l)iird class If tbere are several ronfli(;ting 
j legal opinions on any point, they can select 
1 one opinion on which to base their decision. 

! This tk more Qs/.i cannot ilo. In such a case 
; be would huve to refer to these men or to 
j tb'*ir writirtgs for guidance. They scorn to 
have writtcji commentHrics on the k^al 
terns without originating anything now. The 
author of the J/tdayuh^ who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, was a Muqallid. 

nOILA? Lit. “ainceritT.” 

(1) A tbooiogickl tum, implying that a Mua- 
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Um performli iua religious acts in the sight of 
God alone, and not to be seen of men. (2) 
AM kh las, the title of the cxuth Surah of the 
Qiir'iln. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and roadH thus : — 

“ Say, ‘ Ho is God alone ! 

God the Eternal ! 

Ho begets not, and iw n<‘.t begotten! 

Nor is thfM o anyone !ihe unto him I 

ProfosMor Palmer says thin rUapter'is 
generally known afl aZ-Z/^A/dV, clearing one- 
aelf,” i.e, of belief in any but one God. 

IKRAH (»'/'). [coMPTJi.sioN.] 
‘IKRIMAH LU. “ A hen 

pigeon.” The aon of Abu Juhl ihn Hishani. 
A “ companion ” of the Prophet. He em- 
braced Islun after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abo Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Islam. He was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the battle of Budr, and com- 
manded the left wing of the Quraish army 
at Uhud. He opposed the Prophet's advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
brought baok by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and em- 
braced Islam. Ho became one of Abu Bukr's 
generals, and died in his reign. 

‘IKRIMAH Aba ‘Abdi 

’Uah ‘Ikrimah ibn ‘Audi 'Hah, was a slave 
lielonging to Ibn ‘Abhiis. His muster took 
great pains to teach him the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and consequently he is known as 
a traditionist of some note. His muster, Ibn 
♦Abbas, died without giving him his liberty, 
and ‘All the son of Ibn ‘Abbas sold him to 
Kh alid ibn Yazid for four thousand dinars. 
But ‘Ikrimah went to ‘Ali and said, “ You 
have sold your father’s learning for four thou- 
sand dinars I ” Upon this, ‘Ali, being ashamed, 
obtained Kh aiid’s consent to annul the bargain, 
and he granted ‘Ikrimah his liberty. He died 
A.H. 107 (A.D. 725), aged 84. 

ILA’ A form of divorce in 

which a man makes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not less 
than four months and observes it invio- 
late. The divorce is thereby effected ipxo 
faeio^ without a decree of separation from the 
judge. See Qur’an, Suratu ’1-Baqarah, ii. 226 : 
“ Those who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four months ; but if they 
break their vow, God is forgiving and merci- 
ful.” 

Sulaiman ibn Yas^ says; “I was in com- 
pany with about ten of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions, and evory one said, ‘ A man who 
swears that ho will not go near his wife for 
four mouths shall be imprisoned until he 
return to her, cr he shall divorce her.’” 
( HiMat, book xiii. ch. xiii.) 

ILAH (a 3^). An object of worship 
or adoration ; i.e. a god, or deity. The term 
AUaht " God,” being lUh with the definite 
ftriicie alt i e. ai-ildht “ tba God.” 


‘ILM 

ILAHI (oi>n. From “ God.” 

(1) That which in divine, e.g. ad-dinu 'l-Ilaki. 
the divine reli^on. (2) is also nsed for 
the era instituted by the Emperor Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign. 
A.u. 963, A,n. 1556. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate sne* 
coH/iors, it never obtained currency, and is 
now obsolete. 

I‘LAN (yW). Publishing the 

notice of marriuge by sending messengers to 
the houses of friend.s. A custom which is 
founded upon the express injunction of the 
Prophet, a.s reported by ‘Ayishah: “Give 
notice of marriage.s, perform them in mosques, 
and beat drum.s for them.” (^Mishkat^ book 
xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

ILHAM [INSPIEATIOK.] 

al-ILHAMU ’R.RABBANI 

(•WSl). [iNSPIEATION.] 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

All illegitimate child, Arabic waiadu *z-ziHtP 
legally no father, and a pu- 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from the 
custody of such n child. The child only in- 
herits from it-s mother and the mother’s 
relations, who in return inherit from him. 
(Tagore Ixiw Lecturtx^ 1873^ pp. 123, 488.) 

ILLIYON fcjyebi). The seventh 

stage of celestial bliss. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Suratu ’t-Tatfif, Ixzxiii 18 : 
“ The register of the righteous is in ‘IlUyun.** 
Sec also Mishkutt book v, ch. iii. pt, 3 : “ The 
angels follow it (the soul) through each 
heaven, and the angeis of one region pass it 
on to the next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, ‘ Write the name of 
my servant in ‘///iyun, and return him to the 
earth, that is, to his body which is buried in 
the eart.h.” 

*ILM (f^)- Lit, “ To know ; 

knowledge.” Il; Muslim theology, the word 
*Jhn is always Ufc.od for reHgiou* knowledge. 
‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says it is the knowledge of re- 
ligion us expressed in “ the Book ” (Qur’w) and 
the “ Sunnab ” (Traditions), and is of two 
kinds, ‘//mu 'l-Mubddiy elementary knowledge, 
or that relating to the words and sentences 
of the Qur’an and Hadis ; and ‘//mv 
gdfidt perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as taught in the Qur'an 
and Hadis. There is also ‘//ma U~Mukd~ 
i'ha/ah, revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge, or light, which shines into the 
heart of the pious Muslim, whereby be be- 
comes enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledge is also called *I/wh 
7 / 0 ^ 190 / 1 , or the knowledge of the truth. It 
is related (Mishkdtf book ii. oh. i. Arabic ed.) 
that the Prophet said ‘Um is of three kinds, 
viz. Aydtu '[-Muhkanit Sunnatu U-OdPimt and 
Farizatu ’/-‘uilrfiV, and that whatever is be- 
yond these three is not necessary. The 
learned doctors explain these terns at fob 
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!owh ; Aydtxi 'l-Munkam^ the efitablished text 
or verses of the Qiir'un ; Suunatu f-Qaim^ 
the correct Ahadis or Traditions ; and Fan- 
the lawful interpretation of the 
Qui**^ and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli- 
gious knowledge is very highly eommonded 
by Muhammad (soo Mishkatu 'l-Musdbih. in 
faco ) : — 

“ The desire of knowledge a divine com- 
mandment for every Mnslim, and to instruct 
in knowledge those who are un^^o^thy ot it, 
is like putting pearls, jewel., and gold on the 
necks of swine. ' 

“ Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which be hath, and concealoth it, will be j 
reined with a bridle of fire on the Hay of 
Resurrection.” 

“ There are two avaricious persons nrc 
never satisfied : one of them in knowied.ga, the 
more he attains the more he desires ; th«.- 
other of the world, with the things of which 
he is never satisfied.*" 

“ That person who wdl pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise ; and verily the angels spread their 
anas to receive him that seekotb after knov - 
ledge ; and everything in heaver and earth 
will ask grace foi hiin. Verily the supe- 
riority of a leanied man over a worshipper 
is like that of the full moon over all the .stars.” 

‘ILMD 'L-ADAB Jic). The 

science of Philology. In f/djji Kha//ah, 
Lexicon, vol i. p. 215, quoted by Lane, it is 
“ the science by which one guards against 
error in the language of the Arab.s, with 
resMct to words and with respect to writing.” 

The science of polite writing is classed 
under twelve heads ; l,(u^hah, lexicology ; 2, 
fiarf, accidence ; 3, i$htiqaq, derivation ; 4, 
nahu\ syntax ; 5, mu^dni, sense or meaning ; fi, 
/»aynn, eloquence; 7, ‘aruz, prosody; ^,qd/'iynh, 
rhyme; 9, rasmv *i-khatt^ caligraphy ; 10, yarz- 
ush-sht'r, versification; 11, insha'u 'n-nap\ 
prose oomposition : 12, muhdzarahj dictation. 
These sections are regarded as distinct science.s. 

‘ILMU ’L-AKBLAQ 

Ethics ; morals. The best-known works on 
the subject are the Persian works — the 
AthJdq - { -JaldCtj by Faqir Jani Muham- 
mad, a.u. 908, which has been translated 
into English, with references and rotes, by 
W. F. Thompson, Esq. (London, 1819) ; the 
A^luq-i’NaFtri, by Na^iru ’d-din at-Tu«i, 
A.H. 072; and the Akkldq-t'Muhstn by the 
Maulawi Husain al-Kashifi (Husain Ibo com- 
mentator), A.H. 910. 

‘ILMU ’L-AKTAF ^). 

The science of divining by the shoulder- 
blades of sheep. It was the cu.slora of the ! 
ancient Arabs to place tlie shoulder- bone of 
a sheep in the sun, and to examine it, and 
so divine by its marks future events, in the 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
{Kcuhfu V m ioco.) 

‘ELMU ’L-‘AQA’U) 

['lure ’l-kalam.] 


‘ILMU ’L-ASMA’ (.U-« ,0*). The 

knowledge of the names, titles, or attributes 
of God. [god, ZIKR, 8VFII8M.] 

*ILMU L-BATIN ^). The 

mystic 'ici Tice ; the same as Tasaww'uf. 

j h»JFlI8M.] 

;lLMU’L*PALAK(ctU*J^ ^). The 

.scijiice of Astronomy. Accordingto the Mu- 
hammadans the earth is the centre of the 
astronomical system. The seven planets, 
which are called the nujuinu 's^sa'ydrdt or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
stars, are 1, Qirmar, Moon; 2, ‘ /7t arid, Mer- 
cury ; 3. Zuhah^ Venus ; 4, Shams, Sun ; 6, 
Mv nkJi, Mars ; l>, \iu\htar\. JUpiter ; 7, Zuhoi, 
Saiurn. 

The Arabian urrangcaient of the planets is 
that of Ptolemy, who placed the earth in the 
centrf of the uni orse, and nrarest to it the 
moon, whoso synodic revolution is the shortest 
of all, being performed in 29^ days. Next to 
the moon he placed Mercury, who returns to 
his conjunctions in llti days. After Mercury 
followed Venus, whose periodic time is 684 
days. Beyond Venus he placed the sun, then 
M^re, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond 
which are the fixed stars. 

The signs of the zodiac i min(aqatu'l-burin) 
are called: 1, Hamal, Ram; 2, ^ur, BuU; 
3, Jauzd\ Twins ; 4, &irafcn, Crab ; 6, Asad, 
Lion ; fi, Sunbalah {lit. an ear of com), Virgin ; 
7, M'tzdn, Scales : 8, ^A<nab, Scorpion ; 9, Qqum 
(bow), Archer ; 10, Jaay (be-goat), Caprioom ; 
11, halw (watering-pot), Aquarius ; 12, Hut, 
Fish. 

‘ILMU 'L-FARA’I?; ^). 

The law of inheritance, [imhiritarcs.] 

‘ILMU ’L-FIQH fJjt). Juris- 

prudence ; ami the knowledge of all subjects 
connoctod with practical religion. In the first 
place, F/qh deals with the five pillars of 
practical n ligion : 1, the recital of the creed ; 
2, prayer , 3, faKting ; 4, zakdt or almsgiving ; 
5, haj/ or pilgrimage : and in the second place 
with all quostioiiK of jurisprudence such as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sala, evidence, 
.slavery, partnership, warfare, &c. Cte. 

The chief Sunni work.s on the subjeot are : 
Of the IJanafi sect, the //iddyaA,the Fatawd- 
i ^ A/amqiri, the Dnrni Afukhhtarj and Rdr/dv 
'l-Muhfdi \ of the Shafi‘i and Malaki sects, 
the Kitdbn'l- Anwar, the Muharrar^ and the 
Ikh tilaf u'lA Ummah. The best-known Shi<ab 
works on jurisprudence are the »SlAard*iS< 7- 
Isldm, the Mafdtih, and the Jdmi*u ’«A- 
Shatdt. 

‘ILMU ’L-HADI§ (o-iWI 

The ecience of the Traditions ; i.t. the various 
canons which have been established for ascer- 
taining the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions. The Nukkhatu 
H-Fikar, with its commentary the Nuxkalu 
'n-Ninar by Shahabn ’d-din Ahmad al- 
'Asqalani (Lee’s od. Calcutta, 1862), is a well- 
known work on the subject. 
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‘ILMU ’L-HANDASAH j 

A-ju^V). The science of Geometry. | 

‘ILMU ’L-HIKMAH ^). 

Also *Ilmu 'LFalsafah f^)* 

[pHiLOftoem.] 

‘ILMU ’L-HISAB 

Arithmetic. 

‘ILMU’L.ILAHlyAT(v^W51 ^). 

A knowledge of dirinity. [xiiEoLCKiY.J 

‘ILMU’L-INSHA’ ^). The 

art of literary compoBition. [insha’.] 

‘ILMU^L-JABR f.^). 

Algebra, 

‘ILMU ’L-KAFF {US1\ ^). The 

science of palmistry said to have been 
practised by Daniel. 

‘ILMU ’L-KALAM 

Scholastic theology. It is uIho known as 
‘//;wn ’/-‘A^dVrf, the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kashfu '^-Zunun 
defines it as “ the science w'hereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of onr religious 
belief/* and jt includes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 
God. 

‘//mu */> A'a/om is the discussion of all sub- 
jects connected with the six articles of the 
Muslim Creed: 1, the Unity of God; 2, the 
Angels : 3, the Books ; 4, the Prophets ; 
fi, the Day of Judgment ; fi, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Fiqh, which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion 1, recital of the Creed ; 

2, prayer ; 3, fasting ; 4, zakut ; o, hajj. 

The most celebrated works on the subject 
of ‘Aqa'id or ‘Ilmu ’1 -Kalam are : Sharhu 
'l-^Aqoidf by the Maulawx Mas^ud Sa‘du 
'd-din at'Taftaz^i, a.u. 792 ; the Sharhu 
'l-Muwdgif, by Saiyid Sharif Jurjani. 

‘ILMU »L.LUQHAH 

Lexicography, [akajiic lexicons.] 

‘ILMU X-MANTIQ 

Logical science, [logic.] 

‘ILMU X.MASAILAH ^). 

Mensuration. 

‘ILMU ’L-MILAHAH 
i-fc/L-s-Jl). The nautical art. The 
science of making and navigating ships. 

‘ILMU ’L-MOSIQA ^). 

The science of Music*, [mcsic.] 

‘ILMU 'L-USOL ^). The 

science of the “ roots, " or fundamenlaU of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the I 
Qur*an, Ahadis, Ijma^, and Oiyas. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of interpre- 
tation d. these four roots of Islam. An ex- 
planation of the metbods of this science will 
be found in the article on quu’an, beet, viii., 
the same principles applying to the other 
thrpo fundament^. 

The heft known works on the ‘Emu 1- 
Utd Pre the Manor, by ‘Abdu *llah ibn 
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Ahmad un-Nasafi, A.U. 710, and its com- 
raentary. the Nuru 7’Aftu'dr; also ai-Tanqih» 
by ‘Ubaidu ’Huh ibn Ma8‘ud, a.h. 747, with 
it.s commentary, of~Tauzth, by the same 
author, and a super-commentary, the To/- 
wihu 't-Taxiz\h, by Sa‘du 'd-din Mas'ud ibn 
‘Umar at-Taftazani, a.h. 792. 

ai.-‘1LMU ’L-YAQIN 

Certain knowledge ; demonstration ; a reli- 
gious life; a knowledge of the ti*uth. 

‘ILMU’N-NABATAT ^). 

Botan}". The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

‘ILMU ’N-NUJUM 

Astrology. The science by which are dis- 
covered the events both of the present and of 
the future by means of the position of the 
stars." {Kashfu ’r-/«niin, in loco.) [abtbo- 

LOGT.] 

‘ILMU ’R-RAML 

Geomancy. A pretended divination bymeana 
of lines on the sand (rami). It is said to have 
been practised as a miracle by six prophets, 
viz. Adam, Idris, Luqmiin, Anniya (Jere- 
miah), Sha‘ya’ (Isaiah), Daniel. (See Kashfu 
!>' hco.) 

‘ILMU ’R-RIYAZAH ^). 

Mathematics. The author of the Kashfu 
'z-Z^nun says the science of Rlydznh is 
divided Into four sections : 1, handasah, 

geometry ; 2, hfah, aatrc.nomy ; 3, Aisd6, 
arithmetic; 4, musiqd, music. 

‘ILMU ’SH-SHI‘R (/uJI ^). 

[POKTBY.] 

‘ILMU 'S-SIHR /M). The 

science of magic, [uaoic.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SIMIYA* (.WJ' ^). 

Xatural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

al-'ILMU ’T-TABI‘1 

Natural philosophy. 

‘ILMU ’T-TAJWId fU), 

called also 'Ilmu 'l-Qira'ah. The science of 
reading the Qur’an correctly. The most popu- 
lar work on the subject is al-Muqaddamatv 
7-Jazaiiyah, by the Shai^ Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (a.h. 883). 

‘ILMU ’T-TaHwWUF (,-JLb 
i^y^\). The mvstic or contempIatiTe 

science, [sufusm.j 

‘ILMU T-TASHRIH 

The science of anatomy. 

‘ILMU ’T-TAWARlKil 

or ‘Ilmu 't-Ta’rilih. Chrono* 
logy, history. For a complete list of Muhkm- 
madan histories of an early date, see Ka^fu 
'z-Zuniin in loco. 

‘ILMU ’T-TIBB The 

science of Medicine. For a list of medical 
books of an early date, see Kashfu 
in loco. 

H^A’ Lit, ** Iniectinff ; 

infusing. A theological term used for Ut 



IlftAGlS 

te>rhing of the heart by the power of GocL i 
laepiration of sonl in that which is good. 

IMAGES. It itt unlawful for a { 
Mahammadan to haTe an Image of nny kind 
in his house. book xx. ch v.) ' 

[PICnrRES, IDOLS.'’ 

IMAM One whose leader- j 

ship or example is to be followed. A rat- j 
tern ; a model ; an example of evil. The 
term is used in the Qur’an in these senses. 

Surah ii. 118: ‘ Veiil} I ha^e set thee 
(Abraham) as an Imam (or a leadei) for 
mankind.” 

Surah XTii. 73 “ The day when we will 
call all men by their Imam (or leader).” j 

Surah xxxTi. 11: “Everything we have 
.set down in a clear motiel.*' 

Surah xv. 79: “They (Sodom and Midinn) 1 
are an obvious example." i 

Sfkrab xxv W : “ Make uh a to th*^ | 

pious " 
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Muhammadans use the term in the follow- 
ing senses : — 

(1) The Imam, or Kh alifah. of the Muslim 
people. The author of the Hidapak says, by 
the rightful Imam is understood a person in 
whom all the 4 ualities essential to magis- 
Iracy are united, such as Isl^ism, freedom, 
sanity oi intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into his office by any 
tribe of Muslims, with tbeir general consent ; 
whose view and intention is the advance- 
ment of the true religion, and the strengthen- 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and pro- 
perty ; one who levies title and tribute ac- 
cording to law ; who, out of the public trea- 
sury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, qaxis. muftis, philosophers, public 
teachers, and so forth; and who is just in 
ail hia .dealings with Muslims ; for whoever 
does not answer this description is not the 
right Imam, whenc? it is not incumbent to 
support uuch a one, but rather it is inoum- 
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bent to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until such time as he either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct, or be slain; as is 
written in the Ma*dinu 'l-Haqd'igj copied from 
the Fawffid. (Hiddyak^ voL ii. p. 248.) 

Fora discussion of this moaning of the title, 
refer to the article on khalifah, which is the 
teim used for the Imam of the Sunni Mnslims. 

(2) The Shi'ahs apply the term Imam to 
the twelve leaders of tneir sect whom they 
call the true Imams [bhi*ah], and not using 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do. The Shi‘ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate, and contrast un- 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 

In the Ilaydtu U-Quiub (Merrick's edition, 
p. 203), Muhammad is said to have related : 
“On the night of the ascension, tbo Most 
High commi^od me to inouiro of tho past 
plw^ats for what reason tkey were exslied 


to that rank, and they all tcstiiied, We were 
raised up on account of your prophetical 
office, and the Imamate of ‘AH ibn Abi Xklib« 
and of the Imams of your posterity. A divine 
voice then commanaed, * Look on the right 
side of tho empyrean.’ I looked and saw tho 
similitude of ‘Ah and al Hasan, and al- 
Husttin, and ‘AH ibn al-Husaio (alias Zainu ‘I 
^Abidin), and Muhammad al-Baipi , and Ja‘far 
a^-Sadiq, and Musa al-Kazim, and *AH ibn 
Musa ar-Riza, and Muhammad at-Jaqi, and 
‘AH an-Naqi,and al Hasan al-*Askari, and nl* 
Mahdi, all performing prayers in a sea of 
light. These, said the Moat High, ore my 
proofs, vicegerents, and friends, and the last 
of them will Lake vengeance on my enemios.” 

(3) The Imam, or leader, of any system of 
theology or law. Abu Hanifah and the other 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Immms 
and so are other leading doctors of diviiilty. 


IMAM-BABAH 


IMAN 
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The term in still used for a religious leader. 
For example, the head of the Wahhabis on 
the North-West frontier of liirlia is rjilled 
the Imam, and so is the chnJ of Najd. 

( 4 ) The Im^ or leader of prayers in any 
Masjid. Mr. Sale saya it answers to the 
Latin Antistes. Each mosque, however 
small, has its Imam, or priest, who is sup- 
ported by endowments. The office is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imiim not 
being set apart with any ceremony, as in the 
case of a Christian presbyter, nor the office 
being hereditary, as in the case of the Hindu 
Brahmins. The position of irndm in this 
sense is not unlike the sheHneh^ or of 

the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele- 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
reader of prayers in their name. But quite 
independent of the duly appointed rnini.ster 
of a mosque, who is responsible for it.s ser- 
vices, and loceives its revenues, no congre- 
gation of Muslim worshippers can assemble 
without one of the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and wVu) is 
said “ to act as Imam'' for the a.ssembly. 

The rales laid down on this subject, as 
given in the Traditions, are as hdlowa {Mish- 
Icdt, book iv. ch. xxvii.. xxviii.): — 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri says the Prophet 
said : ** When there are three persons, one of 
them must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, and the most worthy of them to 
act as such is ho who repeats the Qur’an 
best.” 

Abu Maksud al-Ansuri says the Prophet 
said : “ Let him act as Imam to a congrega- 
tion who knows the Qur’an thoroughlv ; and | 
if all present should be equHl in that respect, i 
then let him perform who is host infonued in 
the rules of prayer ; and if they are espial in 
this respect also, let him act as Imam who 
has Bed for the sake of Islam ; and if c(|unl in 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest ; but the governed must not act as 
Imam to the governor.” 

Abu Hurairah rolatoe that the Prophet 
said ; “ When any of you a- la as Imam to 
others, he must bo concise in hi.s pi avers, be- 
cause there are decrepit, aged, and sirk per- 
sona amongst them, and when any one of you 
says hie prayers alone, he may be as prolix 
as he pleases, [mabjid.] 

IMAM-BARAH («jW A build- 

ing in which the festival of the Muhanam 
is celebrated, and service held in commemo- 
ration of tho deaths of ‘Ali and his sons, al- 
Hasan and al-Husain. At other times, tho 
tdzias, or shrines, are preserved in it ; some- 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family, [murakram.] 

IMAMlYAH r,i(. “The 

followers of the Imam.” The chief sect of the 
Shi‘as, namely, those who acknowledge the 
twelve Imam.s. [sHrAii.] 

IMAM MUBIN J.M). “The 

clear prototype or model.” The expression 
occurs twice in, the Qur'an, Surah xxxvi. 11, 

’• Everything do set down in a clear proto- 


typo ” (/i Jmdinin Mub'aiin), Here it appears 
to be used for the Qur’an as an inspired 
record. Surah xv. 7S, Verily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a clear example ” 
(labi - Imdmin Muhinin), Muhammadan 
teachers u.se tlie word for the Lahtvu 7- 
Mahfus;^ or the Tablet of Decrees. 

al-IMaMU ’L-MAHDI 
8 > W ). Lit. “The well-guided 

Ijeader.” Umm Salmah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will be 
created among men when a I^alifah shall die : 
and this shall he in the last days. And a man 
of the people of al-Madinah wdll come forth 
and will flee from al-Madmah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him /rndm by flattery, but he will not 
he pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imam. Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthquake at 
Bada’ah, beiwoon Makkah and aJ-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall see this tho Abdal, 
i.e.. the Substitutes or good people [abdal], 
will come from Syria, and a multitude from 
nl-‘Iraq. And after that a man shall be boiTi 
of the Quraish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him i.c. al-Mahdi ; 
but be shall be victorious. Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and will give strength to Islam upon the earth, 
and he will remain on tho earth seveu years. 
Then will he die, and Mu-slims will say prayers 
in his behalf.” 

The Sbrahs believe that al Mahdi has 
alrea<ly come and is std! in some 

part of the earth, hor they suppo.se him 
to he the last of the twelve Imanis, named 
Muhammad 'Abdu ’l-Qasim [shj'arh], who 
will again apfiear in the last days, The 
Sbi‘ehs .say that Muhammad said, “ O yo 
people, 1 am tho Prnj)het and *Ali la my heir, 
and from us will descend al Mahdi, the seal 
of the iiuams, who will conquer all religions 
and vvlli iak(' vengeance on the wicked.” 
{Hin-fdtu'l i^ulub^ p, 34li.) 

TMAN, TMAN (cjW^). “Faith,” 

which, acc('rdmg to the Muhammadan doctors, 
is the belief ol the heart and the eonfossion of 
the lips to the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds; /’won Mujmaly or the 
.simple expres.sion of faith in tho teaching of 
the Qur’an and the Abddis, or Traditions; 
and f'mdn Alufas^al, or a formal declaration 
of belief in the six articles of the Muslim 
Creed ; 1, in God ; 2, the Angels of God ; 
3, tho Books of God ; 4, the IVophets of 
God ; o, the Day of Judgment ; 6, Predestina- 
tion to good and evil. In the Traditions, 
Tmam includes practice (^Amaf), and all that 
belongs to the religious life of the Muslim. 
It is related (Mishkdt, book i. ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, •• That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who i.s plea.sed with God 
as his Lord, with Islam as his religion, 
and with Muhammad as the Prophet of God.*' 
And again (tb.)^ “The most excellent faith 
IS to love him who loves God. and to hate 
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him who hates Ood, to keep the tongue 
employed in repeating the name of God [zikb j, 
and to do nnto men as you would wish them 
to do unto you, and to reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself.*’ 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Mishkdtj book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 

“ When anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will bo rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin ho 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
before he dies.*’ Good works, however, are 
the test of faith. A man a.'iked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of his faith. He said. If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good thrd thou 
hast donej and art grieved for the evil ahich 
thou hast committed, then thou art a truo 
believer’* (J/isAArdf, book i, oh. i.). S< Lne of 
the Prophet’s friend*; came to him and sai<l. 
** Verily, wt ftnd in our mind, suol d 

propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
speak of them.” The Prophet said, ** 
you find them really bad?’* They Kssd, 
“Yes.” He said, “This an ovidenco of 
faith.” By which he meant, il the man bad 
not faith he would not have foil the wi< ked- 
ness of his heart. 

*IMLlQ (jJUis). The grandson of 
f^bem, the son of Noah. The progenitor of 
the ‘Amidiqah, the Amalekitea of Soriptme. 
They are said to be some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madinah. 

IMMACUT.ATE CONCEPTION 

of the Virgin Mar\ . This doctrine was asserted 
by Muhammad (ilishlcdt, book i. cb. iii. pt. 1). 
The iVophot said, “ There is not of the sons 
of Adam, except Mary and her Son, one bom 
but is touched by the Devil at the time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise from 
the touch.” 

When or where the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception was first taught is quite 
unknown. Peirone says that some writers 
have ascribed its origin to France, and, he 
kim8e{f is of opinion that it came from the 
Kasty and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Blunt’s Dictionary of Doc- 
trinal and Historical Theologyf in /oco.) 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Church, by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1854. 

IMMODESTY, [modesty.] 
IMPOSTURE. The Quraish 

charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Surahs were given in answer to those 
charges : — 

Siirahxxv.5~7:*‘ Those who misbelieve .say, 
* This is nothing but a lie which he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it ’ : 
but they have wrought an injustice snd a 
falsehood. And they say, ‘ They arc old folk s 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to him morning and evening. 


Say He sent it down who knows the oeorets 
of heaven and earth.” 

Sarah Ixix. 40-4‘ii •* Yonly it is the speecli 

of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speech of 
a poet ; — little is it ye oelievo! 

“ And it i.v not the speech of a soothsayer, 
— little IK it that ye mind I It is a revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the worlds.” 

IM1\)TENCY. Arabic ^Andnak 
^Inntnah Both ac- 

cording to Sunni and Shi'ah law it cancels 
tht, marriage rontract, hut the decree of the 
Qazi is necesRjiry bei(»re it can take effect. 

[niVORCE. ) 

IMPRISONMENT. Arabic 8ijv 
Hahs According 

to the Manifi school of jurisprudence, the 
por'ion whom punishment or retaliation 

is claimed, must not bo imprisoned until 
evulenco t>c given, eitLor by two people of 
unknown character (that is, of whom it is 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just man who Is known to the 
Qazi ; because the imprisonment, in this 
caue, is founded on suspicion, and snspicion 
cannot be confirmed hut by the evidence of 
two men ol unknown character, or of one 
just roan. It is otherwise in imprisonment 
on account of property ; because the de- 
fendant, in that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
but upon the evidence of tw’o just men ; for 
imprisonment on such an account is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to be 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mabsfit, 
under the head of duties of the Qaai, it is 
mentioned that, according to the two disciples, 
the defendant, in a case of punishment for 
slander, or of retaliation, is not to be im- 
prisoned on the evidence of one jnst man, 
because, as the exaction of bail is in such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is, there- 
fore to be taken from him. When a claimant 
establishes his right before the I, and 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qazi must not precipitately com- 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the right; after which, if he should attempt 
to delay, the Qa^i may imprison him. If n 
defendant, after the decree of the Qaxi against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
debt due was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in the case of goods purchased for a 
price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a return), the Qazi must immedi- 
ately imprison him, because the property he 
received is a proof of his being possessed of 
wealth. In the same manner, the QMi must 
imprison a refractory defendant w'ho has 
undertaken an obligation in virtue ef seme 
contract, such as marriage or bail, because 
his voluntary’ engagement in an obligation 
an argument of his poHsossion of wealth, 
since no one is aupponod to undertake wbat 
be is not competent to fulfil, 

A huaband may bo imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife, because in with- 
holding it be is guilty of oppreeaion ; but a 
father cannot be fiuprisoned (or a debt due te 
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hiB «on, beo«Ti:»o imprisonment in a npeciee of 
seyerity which a son has no right to be the 
cause of inflicting on his father ; in the same 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish- 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main- 
tenance from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. (^Hidayah, vol. ii.) 

‘IMRAK According to 

Muhammadan writers the name of two diffe- 
rent persons. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
Qur'an confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron« The verses arc as follows 

S&rah iii. 30: ‘-Verily, above all human 
beings did Cod chooMe Adam and Xoah, and the 
family of ‘Imran, the one the posterity of the 
other ; and Cod hcareth and knoweth. Re- 
member when the wife of ‘Imran said, *0 my 
Lord, 1 vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special serTico. . . . And T have named 
her Mary, and I commend her and her off- 
spring to Thy special protection.’ ” 

Surah Ixvi. 12; “And Mary the daughter 
of ‘Imran, ever virgin, and into whose womb 
We breathed Our spirit.” 

Surah xix. 29 : *“ O sister of Aaron ! thy 
father was not a wicked man, nor unchaste 
thy mother.’ And she made a sign unto them 
pointing towards the babe.” 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, says the 
'Imran first mentioned in Surah iii. is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father of 
Mary the Virgin. He attempts to explair 
the anachronism in Surah xix. by statin), 
that (1) Mary is called the sister of Aaron b' 
way of comparison; (2) or because she win 
of the Levitical race ; (3) or, as some havi^ 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
lived at the time, and she is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him ! 

IMSAK (aH-w.1). Lit “Keeping 

back,” The word occurs only once in the 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 228 : “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let them go 
in kindness.” 

The word is used in theological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God’s service, in opposition to Infaq. 

IN‘AM A gift; a bene- 

faction in general. A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the term is especially 
applied to grants of land held rent-free, and 
in hereditaiy and perpetual occupation ; the 
tenure came in time to be qualified by the 
reservation of a portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeds 
exceeding the intended value of the original 
assignment; the tem is also vaguely applied 
to giants of rent-free land without reference 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 

{ grants are also distinguishable by their origin 
rom the ruling authorities, or from the village 
communities, and si-s agsin distinguishable 
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by ^culiar reservations, or by their being 
applicable to different objects. 

Sanad-i-In‘am is a grant emanating from 
the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per- 
petuity, and validifled by a Sanad, or ofttcial 
deed of grant ; it usually comprieos land 
included in the village area, but which it 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned ; and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 

Nisbat-i-In‘am (from nisbttAj “ a portion ”), 
are lands gianted rent-free by the village out 
of its own lands ; the loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by the village community. (Wil- 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) 

INCANTATION. [da‘wah,maoic.] 
INCENSE. Arabic Bakinr (j/-.), 
Lublin (oW). Heb. Isaiah 

liii. 23, Ac. The use of incense forms no 
aH of the religious customs of the Muslim, 
although Its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the Traditions. It is, how- 
ever, much used as an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saluts, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Oa‘wah, [DA‘WAn.] 

INFANTS, The Eeligion of.. The 

general rule is that the religion of an infant 
is the same as ‘that of its parents. But 
where one of the parents ia a Muhammadan, 
and the other of n different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must bo 
accounted a Muhammadan, on the principle 
that where the reasons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to be given to that religion. 
(Htdatjah, vol. i. p. 177. Sharifiyaht Ap- 
pendix No 71. Baillie's Inheritance, p. 28.) 

INFANT SALVATION. The 

author of Dnrni 1-Mni^tdr, vol. i. p. 891, 
«ay.s : Abu Hanifab gave no answer to the 
question whether the infants of mxuhrikun 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves in the Day of 
Juflgment or not; or whether they will in- 
herit the F ire (i.c. Hbll), or go to Paradise 
(Jannah) or not. But Ibn al-Humam has 
said, the learned are not agreed upon those 
questions, and it is evident that Abu Hani- 
fah and others are at a loss to answer 
them ; and, moreover, there are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So it 
is evident that in the matter of salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able to say anything regard- 
ing this matter. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
(the disciple of Abu Hanifah), has said, 

“ I am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hell) until he has com^ 
mitted sin.” And Ion Abi Sharif (a disciple 
of Ibn nl-Hasan, says the Companions were 
silent regarding the question of the future 
of infants ; but it is related by the Imam 
Nawawi (commentator on the /SaAt^ Muslim) 
that there are three views regarding the sal- 
vation of infants. Same say they will go to 
hell, some do not venture an opinion on the 
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sabjeet, and i(»ne say they will enter Para- 
dise ; and the last view he considers the cor- 
rect one, in accordance with the tradition 
which says, “ Every child is bom according 
to the law of God/' 

INFAQ (jW). Lit. “Giving 

forth; expending/* The word occurs once 
in the Qur'an, Sdrah xvii 102 r “ Did ye con- 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending (in/d^), for man is ever niggardly.** 

The woi^ is used for giving in charity and 
in God's service, in opposition to imsdk. 

INFIDEL. There are several 

words used for those in a state of infidelity : 
1. kajir ( ), one who hides or denies the 

truth ; 2, mmhrik one who gives 

compani<m» to God; 3, mulhid (‘ t saU), one 
who has deviated ivom the truth ; 4 . xrndiq 
an infidel or a zond-worshipper ; 
5, nmnafiq one who secretly dis- 

believes in the mission of Muhammad : 
murtadd (•^/•). an apostrte from Isl^ ; 7, 
dahri nn atheist; 8, toafanty 

a pagnn or idolater. 

al-INFITAR “ The 

cleaving asunder." The title of tb^ Lxxxiind 
Surah of the Qur*an, in which the word 
occurs. Zamakhshar}^ according to 3avary, 
says that ** the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops from the clouds, 
and another for each grave on the face of the 
earth/' 

INHERITANCE. Arabic Far/r’ig 
Miras (aA^). The law of 

inhentancc is called ‘iVJ/iu 'l^/araiz, or *thnd~ 
tnirdfi. The verses in the Qur'an upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called AydtK 'l-Mawdris.^ the Verses of Inhe- 
ritance ; they begin at the 12th verso of Suratu 
'n-Nisa', or the ivth chapter of the Qur an, 
and are a.s follows ; — 

“ With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females ; and if they be females more 
than two, then they shall have two-thirds of 
that which their fatiier hath left : but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half ; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
shall each of them have a sixth part of what 
he hath left, if he have a child ; but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his heirs, 
then his. mother shall have the third ; and if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he shall have 
bequeathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantageous to you. 
This is the law of God. Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise ! 

“ Half of what your wives leave shall be 
yours, if they have no issue; but if they 
have issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
ahall be yours, after paying the bequests 
tboy shall bequeath, and debts. 
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** And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue ; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be- 
quests ye shall bequeath, and aebts. 

“ If a mar o: woman make a distant rela- 
tion their heir, and he or she have a brother 
or a siptei , each of these two shall have a 
sixth ; but if there are more than this, then 
sha’’ they be sharers in a third, after pay- 
ment of the bequests he shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

“ Without loss to any one. This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and God is Knowing, Gracious ! " 

The earliest authority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance is Zaid ibn S&hit, 
and the present law is chiefly ooUecied from 
his sayings, ao recorded in the Haditt. There 
are no veiy important differences between 
the Snnni and SIiia*h law with reference to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former is the book as^Sirdjlyah, by Siraju 
'd-din Mahammau, A.ii. COO, ‘»hich has been 
publiabed v itb a commentary entitled Mmu- 
zfij, by Sir W. Jones. Calcutta, 1792. 

The Shi ah law of inheritance will be found 
in the Ma/utik and the Jdudu 'sh-Sfuttdt. 

The property of a deceased Muslim is ap- 
licable, in the first place, to the payment of 
is funeral expenses ; secondly, to the dis- 
charge of his debts; and, thirdly, to the pay- 
ment of legacies as far as one-third of the 
residue. The remaining two-thirds, with so 
much of the third as is not absorl>ed by 
legacies are the patrimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled Lorn dis- 
posing of more than a third of his properly 
by will. (See As-Sirajiyah.) 

The clear residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debts, and lega- 
cies, descends to the heirs ; and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law hae pro- 
vided certain specific shares or poitiona, and 
who are thence denominated ^hnrerg^ or jawii 
'Ufuruz. 

In most cases there must be a residue after 
the Hhares hare been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that circumstance may bo termed Residuariea^ 
or *afah(ih. 

It can seldom happen that the deceased 
should have no individual connoctod with him 
who would fall under these two classes ; but to 
guard against this possible contingency, the 
law has provided another class of persona, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re- 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re- 
mote position w'iih respect to the inheritanoe, 
have been denominated Distant kiudredy or 
zav^u 't-arhdm. 

“ As a general mle," says Mr. Ameer Ali, 
** the law of succession, both among the Shiahs 
(Shiahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the as- 
sumption of intestacy. During fiis lifetime a 
Mussulman has absolute power over his pro- 
perty, whether it is ancestral or self -acquired, 
or whether it is real or personal. He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. But 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, are required to ba re operation given 
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to them daring the lifetime of the owner. If 
A gift be made, the subject matter of the 
gift must be made over to the donee during 
the lifetime of the donor ; he must, in fact, 
divest himself of all proprietary rightH in it. 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon the 
donor’s death, would invalidate the donation. 
So also in the case of endowments for chari- 
table or religious purposes. A disposition in 
favour of a charity, in order to be v.ilid, 
should be accompanied by complete 

divestment of all proprietary rights. As re- 
gards testamentary dispositions, the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, provided 
it is not in favour of one who is entitled to 
share in the inheritance. For example, the 
proprietor may devise by will one-third of his 
roperty to a stranger; should the devise, 
owovor, relate to more than one-third, or 
should it be in favour of an heir, it would he 
mvalid. 

“ This restriction on the testamentary 
powers of a Mussulman, which is not without 
analogy in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as far as the major 
poi-tion of the ostatc and effects of a deceased 
propositus is concerned, the distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

Tutestacy is accordingly the general rule 
among the Mussulmans ; and as almost in 
every case there ore more heirs than one ! 
entitled to share in the inheritance of the de- i 
censed, it is important to bear in mind the 
points of contact ari well as of divergence be- 
tween the Shiah and the Sunni schools. 

•• As regards the points of contact, it may 
he slated generally that both the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs are agreed on the principle by 
which the individuals who are entitled to an 
iuheritance in the estate of the deceased cau 
he distinguished from those who have no 
light. For example, a Mussulman upon hia 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of reitttion.s. In the absence of certain 
determinate rules, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the non-inheriting relations. In order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render it easy 
to distinguish between the two classes of 
heirs, it is recognize( by both the schools as 
a general rule, and one capable of universal 
application, that when a deceased Mussulman 
leaves behind him two relations, one of whom 
ts connected with him through the other, 
the former shall not succeed whilst the in- 
termediate person is alive. For example, if 
a person on his death leave behind him a 
eon and that son’s son. this latter will not 
succeed to his grandfather’s estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of ^ deceased Individual, is adopted 
with some modification by the two schools. 
For example, on the succession of male 
agnates, the Sunnis prefer the nearer in 
degree to the more remote, whilst the 
Shiahs apply the rule of nearness or propin- 
quity to all cases, without distinction of class 
or sex. If a person die leaving behind him 


n brother 8 son, and a brother’s grandson, and 
his own danghter’s son, among the Snnnis, the 
brothers son being a male agnate and nearer 
to the deceased than the brother's grand.son. 
takes the inheritance in preference to the 
others ; whilst among the Shiahs, the daugh- 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would exclude 
the others.” (Petsonal Z/iWy by Ameer Ali. 
p, 41.) 

The law of inheritance, even according to 
Muslim doctors of law, is acknowledged to he 
an exceedingly difficult object of study ; it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it out in all 
its intricacies, but we give a carefully-drawn 
table by Mr. A. Ramsey, on the Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on Shi‘ah inheritance 
by Mr. -\moer .VI i. 

I.— SHARERS. 

* Are always entitled to some shares, 
t Are liable to exclusion by others who are nearer. 
R I^enotes those who benefit by the return. 

* 1° Father, (a). — As mere A’Amvr, when 
u .son or n son’s son, how^ low soever, he takes 
j. (/3 ).-a» mere t'esidunry. when no suc- 
cessor but himself, he takes the whole: or 
with a sharer, not a child or son’s child, how 
low soever, he takes what is loft by such 
sharer.’ (y). — As sharer and residuary, as 
when there are daughters and son’s daugbiar. 
but no son or son’s son. he, as sharer, takes 
I : daughter takes or two or more daugh- 
ters, , son’s daughter | ; and father the re- 
mainder as residuary. 

t T True Orakdfather, t.c. father’s 
father, his father and so forth, into whose 
line of relationship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 
brothers and sisters ; comes into father's 
place when no father, but does not, like father, 
reduce mother's share to ^ of residue, nor en- 
tirely exclude patemul grandmother, 

t 8"^ Half Brothers by same Mother. 
take, in the absence of children, or son’s de- 
scendants, ami father and true grandfather, 
one J. two or more betw'een them R 

* 4° Daughters ; when no sons, take, one 
two or more, between them: with sons 

become residuuries and take each half a son's 
share. R 

t 5® Son's Daughters ; take as daughters, 
when there is no child ; take nothing w'hen 
there is a .son or more daughters than one : 
take I when only one daughter ; are made 
residuaries by brother or male cousin how low 
.soever. R 

* fi" Mother : takes jj, when there in a 
child or son'.s child, how low soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; tnke.s when none of these: when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes ^ of 
remainder after deduoting their sharen. the 
residue going to father ; if no father, hut 
grandfather, takes ^ of tiie Avhole. R 

f 7 True Ghandmother. i.e. father*-, or 
mother’s mother, how high 8oe\er ; when no 
mother, takes ^ : if more than one, ^ between 
them. Paternal grandmother is excluded by 
both father and mother ; maternal grand- 
mother by mother only. R 
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t 8^ Foll Sistseb, take ai dan^htars 
wbon no children, eon’s children, how low 
Moever, father, true grandfather or fall bro- 
ther : with full brother, lake half share of 
male : when daughters or son’s daughters, bow 
low eoerer, but neither sons, nor sons* sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as residuaries what re- 
mains after daughter or son*8 daughter have | 
bad their share. R | 

t 9° Half Sisters by same Fatiter; as i 
full sisters, when there are none: M’ith one | 
full sister, take ; when two full sisters, take | 
nothing, unless they have a nrother who i 
makes them residuaries, and then they take | 
half a male’s share. R I 

t 10® Half Sibtkrs by Mother only : j 
when no children or son’s children h‘>w low 
soever, or father or true grandfather, take, 
one ; two or more J between them. R 

• 11° Husbanii : if no child or sou’s child, j 

how low soever, takes ; other iso I 

* 12° Wife : if no ciold or son’s child how ! 
low soever, takes if otherwise, ^ieveral 
widows share equally. 

Corollary. — Afl brothers and sisters a»*6 
excluded by son, son’s son, bow Inw soever, 
father or true grandfather. Hu if brothers 
and sisters, on father’s side^ are excluded by 
these and also by full brothel Half brothers 
and sisters on mother’s aide are exc luded by 
any child or son’s child, by father and tme 
grandfather. 

n.~RESIDUARlEa 

A. — Residuaries in their own eioht, being 
males into whose line of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 

(a.) Descendants. 

1. Son. 

2. Son’s son. 

ft. Son’s son’s son. 

4. Son of No. 3, 

4A. Son of No. 4: 

4B. And so on, how low soever. 

(6) Ascendant^. 

6. Father. 

6. Father’s father. 

7. Father vf No. 6. 

8. Father of No. 7. 

8A. Father of No. 8. 

8B. And so on, how high soever. 

(c.) Collaterals. 

9. Full brother. 

10. Half brother by father. 

11. Son of No. 9. 

12. Son of No. 10, 

11 A. Son of No. 11. 

12A. Son of No. 12. 

IIB. Son of No. IIA. 

12B. Son of No. 12A. 

And so on, how low soever. 

18. Full paternal uncle by father. 

14. Half paternal uncle by father. 

16. Son of No. 13. 

IG. Son of No. 14. 

15A Son<>f No. 1^. 

IGA. Son if No, 16. 

And so on, how low soovar. 


17. Father’s full paternal uncle by father's 

side. 

18. Father’s half pstemai uncle by father’s 

side. 

19. Son of No. 17. 

20 Son of No. 18. 

19A. Son of No. 19. 

20 A. Son of No. 20. 

And so on, how low soever. 

21, (grandfather’s full paternal undo by 
fatbei's side. 

22 Grandfather’s half paternal uncle by 
father’s side. 

23, Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 22. 

23 A. Son of No. 23. 

24 A. Son of No. 24. 

,\ud HO on, how low soever, 

A nearer Re> iduary in the above 
Tab!;' is preferred to and excludes a more 
remotej. 

Id. Where several Residuaries are in the 
same degree, ihey take p r capita, not per 
stirfies, i.e thej share equally. 

y. The whole bio* d is proferrod to and ex- 
eludes the half blood at each s*age. 

B. — Rk.hiduarik.s jn an(jtiier’h right, 
being certain females, who are made rcsidua- 
I ncp by males parallel to them ; but who, in 
I the absence of such males, are only entitled 
tc legal sharoa. These female Residuaries 
take each half as much as the parallel male 
who makes them Residuaries. 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2. Son’s daughter made Residuary by son’s 
eon. 

3. Full sister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4. Half sister by father made Roaiduary by 
her brother. 

0. Residuaries with another, being cer- 
tain females who become residuaries with 
other females. 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters' 
sons. 

2. Half sisters by father. 

N.B . — When there are several Residuaries 
of dilTeront kinds or classes, e.p. residuaries 
in their own right and residuaries with 
another, propinquity to deceased gives a pre- 
ference : so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi- 
duary in himself, is the first. 

If there be Residuaries and no Sharers, the 
Residuarie-s lake all the property. 

It there be Sharer.4, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharers take all ihe property by the doctrine 
of the “ Return.” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Rotuiri l.v/, mother; 2nd, grand- 
mother; ;W, daughter ; ith, son’s daughter; 
5th, full sister ; 5th, half sister by father ; 
7th, half brother or sister by mother. 

A posthumous child inherits. There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup- 
posed to die at the .same lime unless there 
be proof otherwise. 

If there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
the property will go to the following class 
> (Distant ipndred). 
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HL— DISTANT KINDRED. j 

CoxnprifiBg all relatives, who are neither | 

Shares nor Residuaries. 

Class 1. 

Descendants : Children of danj^hters nnd 

son’s daughters. | 

1. Daughter’s son. 

2. Daughter’s daughter. 

3. Son of No. 1. 

i. Daughter of No. 1. 

6. Son of No. 2. 

6. Daughter of No. 2, and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

7. Son’s daughter’s son. 

8. Son’s daughter’s daughter. 

9. Son of No. 7. 

10. Daughter of No. 7. 

11. Son of No. 8. 

12. Daughter of No. 8, and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

N.B. — (a) — Distant kindred of the first 
class take according to proximity of degree ; 
but, when equal in this respect, those who 
claim through an heir, i.e. sharer or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

(/3) — When the sexes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such difference of sex, e.^. daughter of daugh- 
ter’s son gets a portion double that of son 
of daughter’s daughter, nnd when the claim- 
ants are equal in degree, but different in sex. 
males take twice as much as females. 

Class 2. 

Ascendants : False grandfathers and false 
grandmothers. 

IS. Maternal grandfather. 

14. Father of No. 13, father of No. 14, and 
so on, how high soever (i.e. oil false grand- 
fathers). 

15. Maternal grandfather’s mother. 

16. Mother of No. Ifi, and so on, how high 
soever {i.e. all false grandmothers). 

N.B. — Rules (a) and {/3). applicable to | 
class 1, apply also to class 2, Further (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paterruil side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the maternaf side. 

Class 3. 

Parents’ Descendants. 

17. Full brother’s daughter and her de- 
scendants. 


18. Full sister’s son. 

19. Full sister’s daughters and their de- 
scendants, how low soever. 

20. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

23. Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how low soever. 

25. Son of half sister by naother, 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

N.B. — Rules (a) and (fi) applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 3. Further (8) 
when two claimants are equal in respect of 
proximity, one who claims through a resi- 
duary is preferred to one who cannot so 
claim. 

Clash 4. 

Descend^^nts of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants.* 

28. Half paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants. * 

29. Father’s half brother by mother and 
his descendants.* 

30. Father’s half sister by mother and her 
descendants.* 

31. Maternal uncle and his descendants.* 

32. Maternal aunt and her descendants.* 

* Male or Female, and how low soever. 

N.B. (c) — The /tides of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts of the whole blood are pre- 
ferred to those of the half, and those con- 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 
the same mother only, (ij) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal rela- 
tion gets twice as much as the claimant by 
maternal relation. {6) Where sides and 
strength of relation are equal, the male gets 
twice as much as the female. 

General Rule. — Each of these classes ex- 
cludes the next following class. 

IV. — Successor by Contract or Mutual 
Frirndshii*. 

V. — Successor of acknowledged Kin- 
dred. 

VI. — Universal Legatee. 

VII. — Public Treasury. 


A Synoptical Table op Sui‘ah Iniirritancb. 


I, — Consanguinity, or NasaO 


1 

First Class. 

1 

Sec on J Class. 

Third CUhk 

1 


(1) Immediate 
ascendants, viz. 
father and mother. 


(2) Lineal descendants, j (1) Paternal uncles 
sons and daughters and aunts and 

and grandchildren. their children. 


(2) Maternal uncles 
and aunts and 
their children. 


(1) Aeaendanta of eecond aad tliird deg r eae (2) Brothem 

via. grand -parentt and their pi» r ela. 


AM eiatars and thair 
cbildiYO, 
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IL — Special Cause, or Sabah. 

I 

Matrimony. 

1 


1 

Wait’. 

__i 

Husband or Wife^ 

(1) Emancipation. 

(2) Suretyship. (3) Spiritual Headship. 


[For the Muhaiftmaden law of inhentance 
in Engli«h» refer to Sir William Jones’ trans- 
lation of the Sirojiyah (Calcutta, a.d. 1792), 
reprinted by Mr. Almaric Ramsey, a.d. 1869. 
Tne Muhawnadan Law of' fnnertianct^ by 
Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, a.d. 1^2 ; by Mr. S. G. 
Grady, a.d. 1869; also PertotuU Law of the 
AtHhammadaiis^ by Mr. Ameer Ali, lo80. The 
Arabic works on the subject are ; For Sunni 
law, at-Sirafiyah ^ ash-iskari/l^ht Hiddyalt^ 
DunM U-iMuthtdr i for Shi‘ah \^^,Jdmi^Hjsh- 
Skalnt^ Ma/dtih, Shnrn*i*-u Inthad-t- 

Alldmah.^ 

INHIBITION. Arabic hijr [ 

which, in its primitive sense, means ‘'interdic- 
tion or prevention.” In the language of the 
law it aignifies an interdiction of action with 
respect to a pailicular person ; the causes of 
inhibition b^ing three : infancy, insanity, and 
servitude. 

The acta of an infant, t.e. one under puberty, 
are unlawful, unless sanctioned by his guar- 
dian. The acts of a lunatic who baa no lucid 
intervals are not at all lawful; and so si’e 
tho.*iie of a male or female slave, (ffiddyak^ 
iii. p. 468.) 

INITIAL LETTERS of the Qur’an. 
[qub’ak.I 

INJlL ( J.-W')- Or- EwyytXiii-. 

Evangel. InJU is used in the Qur’an, and in 
the Traditions, and in all Mul>ammadan 
theological works of an early date, for the 
revelations made by God to Jesus. But in 
recent works it is appliefl by Muhammadans 
to the New Testament. The word occurs 
twelve times in the Qui’an, as in the following 
Sdrahs, which we have amwiged rhrono/ogi- 
calfjft and not as they occur in the Qur’an. 
(It wilj be seen that the expression Injil is 
not mentioned in the earlier Surahs. See 
chronological table of Surahs in article 
qdr’aa.) 

Surah vij, 166 ; •* Who follow the Apostle 
— the illiteiate Prophet, whom th^ find 
written down with them in the Law^(7ViMrdf) 
and the (Jottpef (Jufif)” 

Surah iii. 2 : “He has sent thee a book 
(i.c. the Qur'an) confirming what was before 
it, and has revealed the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidance of men.^ 

Surah iii. 43 : “ He will teach him the Book 
and Wisdom, and the Law and the Gospel.'* 
Surah' iii. 58; “ Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel were 
not revealed until after him.” 

Surah Ivii. 27 : “ We gave him (Jesus) tb. 
Gospel^ and we placed in the hearts of those 
who followed bim kindness and compassion. ” 

Sfirah xlviii. 29 : “ Their marks are in 
their faces from the effects of adoration : 


that is their similitude in the Law, and their 
similitude in the Gospel*' 

Surah ix. 112: “ Promised in truth in the 
Law, in the Gospety and in the Qur’an.” 

Surah v. 60 ; “ We brought him (Jesus) the 
Gospel” 

Surah v. 61 : Then let the people of the 
Oospel jadgo by what i.s revealed therein.” 

Surah r. 70 : “ And w^ere they steadfast in 
the Law and m the Gospel? ” 

Surah v. 72: •• Ye rest on nouj^ht until ye 
stand fast by the Law and the Gospel and 
what f revealed to you iro n your Lord ” 
Surah v. 110. “When I taught tliee the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel ” 

There are also allusions to the Christian 
Scriptures in the following verses : — 

Surah xix. 31. (The infant Jesus said,) 
“ Verily, I am the servant of God : He hath 
given me the 6ool, and He hath made me a 
prophet.” 

Muhammad was much more indebted to 
Judaism than Christianity for the teaching he 
received, which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to estabheh the worship 
of the One True God [ciiristiawitt, judaibhJ, 
and consequently we find more fi-equent allu- 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
of Christ ; and, as it has been already staM, 
the references to the Oospel as a revelation 
are in the later Surahs, but in all references 
to the Injil as an inspired record, there is not 
one single statement to the effect that the 
Christians of Muhammad’s day did not 
possess the genuine Scriptures. In Surah iv. 
169, (which is an al-Madinab BQrab), the 
Christians are charged with extravapancey or 
error in doctrine, bnt not with not poaeessing 
the true Gospels : — "T 

“ Ye people of the Book ! commit not 
extravagance in your religion ; and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily the 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, and His word which He placed in 
Mary, and a spirit from Him. Wherefore, 
believe in Gk>d, and in His apostle ; and say 

not, — ‘the Trinity’; — refram; it will be 

better for you. For verily God is one God ; 
far exalted is He above the possibility that 
there should bo unto mm progeny ? to Him 
belongetb whatever is in the heavens and in 
the earth, and He suffloeth as a guardiaa” 

In Surah Ixi. 6, there is %n appeal to the 
Gospel in support of mission, 

and the appem is made without any doubt 
that he was referring to a genuine saying of 
Christ, well known to the Christians of that 
day. The verse is as follows : — 

“ When Jesus, the son of Mary, said ; 
* 0 children of toael ! verily, 1 am the apoatle 
of God to you, verifying the law thft was 
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before me, and giving you glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, who«e name 
shall be Ahmad I ’ But when he did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, * This is 
manifest sorcery ! ’ ” 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para- 
clete in John xvi. 7, the MusUiub declaring 
that the word TrapttxArjTOS: has been substi- 
tuted for the Greek TrcpticAvro?, the word 
Ahmad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised.’’ The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christiana 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
COBRUPTION OF THE BCKIPTUBES ; but SOmc 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found in an article in the Kushfu 'z-^unun. It 
is a Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled b}' 
Hajji Khalifah about 200 years ago. The 
statements in its article on inJie are such a 
strange mixture of fact and fiction that we 
translate the article from the Arabic in ex- 
tenso : — 

** The Jnjil is a book which God revealed to 
‘Isa ibn Marvam. In the work entitled al- 
Afuxvahib (by Shihabu ’d*Din .Ahmad al- 
Qastalani, died a.h. i< is recorded that 

the Inji! w-a.s fiist ro\enled in the Syriac 
tongue, and has .since been translated into 
fioventecn languages. But in the ^yxhnhiu 
U-Bukliori (a.h. 2r)(>), in the story of AVarnqah 
ibn Nauful, it is related that the /njii was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to \Vahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by Zamnkhshari (a.h. 
538) in the Kasitshdf, the fnjU was revealed 
to Jesus on the I3th day of the month Rama- 
zan, although some say it was on the 18th 
dny of that month, 1200 years after the reve- 
lation of the Zabur (Psalms) to Moses. 

It is a disputed question whether or not 
the Injii abrogates the Law of Moses {TuwdtX 
Some say that Jesus was not a Sdfxibu'sh- 
SharVah (a law giver) ; for it is said in the 
Injil : — 

cj-r* o*' 

41^ J, fX-i\ 

‘ 1 am not come to abrogate (tahd'J) the Law 
of Moses, but to fulfil it {tahm'if)' 

“But al-Baizawi (a.h. 580), in his com- 
mentary the Anil dm 't-Tunzt/, seems to prove 
that the Law of Jc-sus does abrogate the 
I^aw of Moses (Sharon JJaA-J), for there are 
certain things revealed to Jesus which were 
n(jt revealed to Moses. 

“ At the commencement of the InJU is, 
inscribed ‘ 111 the 

name of the Father and of the Son,’ Ac. 
And the which is now in the hands of 

the Christians, is merely a history of* the 
Christ (^iratu collected by his 

four companions !Matta, Luqu, Marqus and 
Yiihanna. 

“ 111 the book entitled the Tuh/atu 'i-Adib 
fi JRtiddi 'aid Ahli '^-balib^ or * A refutation 
of the servants of the Cross’ (written by 
•Abdu'lhih, a pervert from Christianity to 
Islam, A.iL 823), it is said that these four 
Companion* are they who corrupted the 


religion of Jeans, and have added to^ it. ^ And 
that they were not of the J^aiodriy in, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur’an. Mat '.a did 
not see Jeans until the year he was tak m np 
to heaven; and after the Ascension of Jeaua 
he wrote in the city of Alexandria, wi .h his 
own hand, his /«;«, in which he givas an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men- 
tioning sever&l circumstances which a e not 
mentioned by others. Luqa also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by one Bulis (Paul), who v^as an 
Israelite, who himself had not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Andnxyd (AEaniaa). 
Marqu 9 also did not soe Jesus at all, bit was 
converted to Christianity, after the As tension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle Bitru, and n ceivod 
the Injil ((ruspel) from that Apostle in the 
city of Rome. And his Gospel in many 
respects contradicts .the statements of the 
other three. Yuhanna was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assert that Jesus was present 
at the marriage of Yuhanna, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It was tt.e first 
miracle porfonned by Jesus. 

“When Yuhanna saw the miracle, lo was 
converted to Christianity, and left hii wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth JnjU (Gospel). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Kphesus. These are 
the four persons who altered and changed the 
tnie Injily for there was only one JnjV revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesus, 
upon whom be peace, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians (Na^dra) deny 
it. For example, Marqii.s has written in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God, 
‘ I have sent an angel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of Jesus,’ whereas the words 
are not in the hook of Isaiah but in that of 
Malachi. [Soe Mark i. 2. In the Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets”; 
but in the Revised Version we have 
Isaiah the prophet.”] 

“ Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
(sic: see, however, Mall. xii. 40], that Jesus 
said, ‘ My body will remain in the belly of 
the earth three days and three nights after 
my fleath. just as Jonas was in the whale’s 
belly ; ' and it is evident it was not true, for 
Matta agrees with the three other writers of 
the Gospels that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
on Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
of the night on Saturday, and rose from the 
•lead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the belly of the earth one day 
und two nights. So there remains no doubt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the un- 
truth. For neither Jesus said of himaelf, nor 
did God in his Injil say of him, that Jesus 
will be killed or buried in the earth, for God 
has said (i.c. in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 156), 

• They slew him not, for certain! Nay, God 
raised him up unto Himself.’ For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst the 
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CbriftUiis. Other oironmitAiiees similar to j 
these are mentioned in the Tuh/atu U-Adib. 
Then there are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (a/- Qawdid), upon which the Chris- 
tiana are, with very few exceptions, universally 
agreed, namely: (1) At-TayhtU (Baptism); 
(2) Faith in the TagiiSy or Trinity ; (3) the 
Incarnation of the Uqnum (i.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary ; (4) a belief 
in the yitrah (t.c. the Holy Communion); 
^5) the Confession of all sins tc the Priest 
(t^'s'is). These fire foundations also are full 
of falsehood, conniption, and iraorance.’' 

“ In the work entitled ul-Jnsdnu */- Kamil 
(written by the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Karim ibn 
Ibrahim al-Jili, lived a.h. 767-811) it is ^laid 
that when the Christians found that there 
was at the commencement of the Jnftl the 
superscription ^ i.e. ‘ in the 

name of the Father and Son,* they took th-^ 
words in their natural meaning, and [think- 
ing it ought to be Ab^ father, Umm, mother, 
and /6n, son] understood by Ab, the Spirit, , 
byf7wiwi, Mary, and by /6n, Jesus ; and on this 
account they said, i^ligu i^fdgatin, i.-;. ♦ (God 
is) the third of three.’ /Surah ▼. 77.) But 
they did not understand that Ab is meant 
God Most High, by Umniy the Mahiyatu 7- 
d*/^', or ‘Essence of Truth” (Quidditas 
veritatum)y and by /6n, the Book of God, 
which is called the iVuJudu U-A^utlaq, or 
* Absolute Existence,’ being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 9 : • And with 
him is the Unimu 'l-Kitdby or the Mother of 
the Book.* ” 

AL-INSlN “ Man.” The 

title of the Lxxnth Surah of the Qur’an, called 
also Suratu ’d-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first verse ; “ Did there not pass over 
man (insdn) a long space of time (doAr), 
during which he was a thing not worthy of 
remembrance.” 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according t<;^ tradition, 
was first A figuue of clay, and was left for 
forty years to dry, before God breathed into 
it ; but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he lies in the w’omb. 
(See al^Baizdwiy in loco.) 

al-INSANU ’L-KAMIL 

“ The perfect man.” A 
term used by the ^ufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitdbu U-Ta*r\fdty 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
‘Abdu *1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A.H. 767-811). 

INSHA Lit. “Construc- 

ting; raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forme of 
letter-writing. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians y voL i. 
p. 272, mentions the Shaikh of the great 
Mosque, the Azhar, as the author of a col- 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary | 
style, such a collection being called an /nsAd* . I 
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INSHA'A’LLAHtrTA‘lLA(.Wj,\ 
JU! “ If it should please God 

Almighty.” A voij frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims. [lerisNA*.] 

al-INSHIHAH (c'/AJSl). «Ex. 

panding.” The title of the xcivth SQrah of 
the Qur’An, which opens with the words 
“ Ha\ e we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
supposed to allude to the opening of Muham- 
mad's heart in his infancy, when it is said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin. (See al-Baixdwiy in loco.) 

rNSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta- 
blished by a judicial decree ; and after such 
a declaration a bequest by such a person is 
void. If, 'liowover, the creditors relinquish 
their claim, the bequest is then vslid. (iETt- 
ddyah, iv p. 475.) 

INSPIRATION. Arabic wahv 
According to the Nuru *C 
Anwar ^ by Shail^ Jiwan Ahmad (a.H. 1180), 
inspiration is of two kinds. Vrahy roAtr, 
e:vtcrnal inspiration, or Wahy bdtin, internal 
inspiration^. 

I. — External Inspiration is of three kinds : — 

(1) Wahyu Qur’an, or that which was re- 
ceived from the month of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of tho Prophet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke to him. This is the only kind of 
inspiration admitted to bo in the Qur'an. It 
is sometimes called the Wahy matlu. 

(2) Ishdratu U-Malaky or that which was 
received from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as when the Prophet said, “ the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.” 

(3) Ilkdm or Wahyn gafby or that which 
was made known to the Prophet by the 
“ light of prophecy.” This kind of inspira- 
tion is said to be possessed by Walls or 
saints, in which case it may be either time or 
false. 

II. — Internal Inspiration is that w'hich the 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mujtahiduny or en- 
lightened doctors of the law obtain it. It is 
the belief of all orthodox Muslims that their 
Prophet always spoke on matters of religion 
by the lower forms of inspiration (t.c. Ishdratu 
U-Jialaky Ilhdniy or Wahyu ga/b ) ; and, con- 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Qur’an itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Wahy Qbai> 
matlu. (See Ndm ^/-Anwdiy p. 181 ; Mish~ 
kdty book i. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

Suratu 'n-Najm, liii. 2 : “ Your lord (sahib) 
erreth not, nor is he led astray, neither 
speaketh be from impulse.” 

According to the strict Alubammadan doc- 
trine, every syllable of the Qor’&n is of a 
directly divine origin, although wild rhapso- 
dical Surahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xcl, c., cii., chi), do not at aU bear marks 
of such an assamption, and were not pro- 
bably intended to be clothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High, which cha- 
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rAct«me8 the rest of the Qor’in. But when 
Muhtmmed’s die was cast (the turning point 
in his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the speaker of Hie rerelations, then these 
earlier Surahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur^aOf at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of ildla Hldhu^ or 
** Thus saith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould — not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Lt/c of Mahomet.') 

Tho following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldun. “ The sign that a 
man is inspired,” he says, is, that he is at 
times completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His respiration is stentorious and 
ho seems to be in a cataleptic fit, or in a 
swoon. This, however, is merely apparent ; 
for in reality such ar ecstanx is an absorp- 
tion into the invisible world ; and he has 
within his grasp what he alone is able to con- 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequently these spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul- 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
him in a low tone, or an angel appears to him 
in human shape and tolls him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstasis ceases, and the 
prophet i*emoinber8 what he has heard.” 

INTELLECT. Arabic 'aql (J»e), 

Jahrn. ()*«*), idrok 

The Faqir Jani Muhammad ibn As'ad, in 
his work ihe Akhiaq^i-Jalali., says : “ The rea- 
sonable mind has two powers, (1) the power of 
perceiving^ and (2) the power of impelling ; and 
each of these powers bus two divisions : in the 
percipient power, let, an ob»ervative intellect^ 
which is the source of impression from the 
celestial sources, by the reception of those 
ideas which are the materials of knowledge ; 
2nd, an active intellect, which, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separate actions. 
Combined with the appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates the occur- 
rence of many states productive of action or 
impact, as shame, laughing, crying ; in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
loads to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
pailial state ; and in its relation with the ob- 
servative sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas rolatiug to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiousueiis of falsehood, 
and the like The impelling power has like- 
wise two divisioiLs : Ist, the vindictive power, 
which iii the .somce of forcibly repelling 
what iM disagreeable 2nd the appetent power, 
Vkhich ia the source of acquiring what is agree- 
able.” (Thompson's cd. p. 52.) 

INTERCALATION of the Year. 

Arabic na$V. The privilege of commuting 
the last of the throe continuous sacred months 
for the one succeeding it, the month <S^or, 


in which case Muharram became aeoular, and 
$ufar sacred. M. Cauesin de Perceval sraposes 
that this innovation was introduced by Qu9aty, 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham- 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah, and that the Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in every thhrty- 
throe. 

The custom of nas'C was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
A.H. 10, as is stated in the Qur’an, Surah U. 
d6, 37 :— 

“ Twelve months is the number of months 
with God, according to God's book, since the 
day when He created the heavens and the 
earth ; of these four are sacred ; this is tho 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
therein; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all : and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“ To can-y over s sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
3 ’ear, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good the number of months which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited.” 

INTERCESSION. Arabic 8ha- 
f(Vah (^Ua). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Piophet is a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God ; but the Wahhabis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission (I^n) of God at the /oaf 
dag, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur'^ and the Traditions seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Surah ii. 256 ; “ Who is he that can inter- 
cede with Him but by Hie own peiinission ? ” 

Surah xix. 00; ‘‘None shall meet (in the 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy.” 

Surah XX. 108 : “No intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mer- 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
approve.” 

Surah xxxiv. 22 ; “No intercession shall 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
alloweth.” 

Surah xxxix. 45 : Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Surah Ixxviii. 38: “On the day whereon 
the spirit (Huh) and the angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall not utter a word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what is right.” 

Thu statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in the Traditions, are as follows ; — 

“ He is most fortunate in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his beai*t, without any mixture of hypo- 
crisy, ‘ There is no doity but God.* ” 

** I will intercede for those who shall have 
committed great sins.” 
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•* Thr«e cUssm will intercede on the Dey 
oi Judgment, the Prophets, the Learned, the 
Martyrs.** (Mtshkdt^ book xxxiii. ch. xii.) 

The author of the Sharh-i-MutvaqiJ' 3a5’H 
(p, 588): According to the Sunnis, the inler- 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who have committed great sins {ahiu 7- 
kabd'ir), for the purpose of removing punish- 
ment ; for Muhammad has said,** My inter- 
cession is for those who have committed 
great sins.” But the Mu*tazilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for tne inoreaHe 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 
unishment ; for it is said in the Qur’an, 
urah ii. 45 ; “ Fear the f?ay wherein no soul 
shall pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
shall intercession be accepted for it, nor shall 
compensation he taken from it, rior shall they 
be helped.” 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. The 

state of the soul between the time of death 
and the re.suiTection is generally expressed 
by the term '•Alam-i-Barzakh^ for an explana- 
tion of which refer to the article darzakh 
$ufi writers use. the term *Alam-i-Arwdhy 
*‘ The world of spirits.*’ 

From the Traditions it wouH appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of unconsciousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not ; but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to “ »leep tike fhe 
bridegroom^^ it may be inferred that the in- 
termediate state of the Muslim is held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [punishments of 
THR GRAVE.] 

INZAR (;^^). Listening or lend- 
ing an ear to the bankrupt’s statement or 
petition. 

INZI'AJ Lit. ‘‘ Being dis- 

turbed and moved from its place.” A term 
used by the $ufi mystics for the movement 
and excitement of the heart in the direction 
of God, through the effect either of a sermon, 
or of music and singing. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Diet, of $ufi Terms.) 

IQlLAH “Cancelling.” In 

law, the cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other contract. 

IQ AM AH Lit. “ Causing 

to stand.” A” recitation at the commence- 
ment of the stated prayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It is the same as 
the Fzan, with the addition of the sentence, 
“ Verily prayers are now ready ” (^Qcuiqdmaii 
'f~$aldt). The sentences are, however, recited 
singly by all the sects except the Hanafis who 
give it exactly as the I’^an. It is not recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Mugtadi, or 
** follower.” In large mosques it is usual lor 
the or caller to prayer, to take 

this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to be behind the Imam recites 
the Igdmah. [ imam .] 
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IQBAB Ackno'wlo'lgment ; 

confession. 

(1) A l^gal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one’s self in sales, con- 
tracts* and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of the Muslim faith, or 
a confession of sin. (3) Iqrdr-ndmah^ a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Iqrdr-ndmak 
sald^\ a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) /gV-aru U-ufidm, a confes.sion of guilt by a 
prisoner. (6) fgrdr ‘osiaw, a public acknow- 
ledgment. 

IQTIZA (oUilt ). Lit. “ Demanding.'’ 

A term used in the exegesis of the Qur'an for 
sentences which demand certain conditions. 
e.ff. Surah iv. 04: “Whoso killeih n Mu’min 
(s believer) by mischance .shall bo bound to 
free a slave.’ Here the condition demanded 
is that the slave .shell be the jjroperty of the 
person who froe‘ him, and he have not a 
slave to free, then some other expiation ia 
required. 

IRADAH (6^^). Pur{K)8e, will, 

intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or will v>f man. (2) JrdJatu U/ah, the will of 
God. (3) According to the Sufi mystics, it 
is •* a flame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. (‘Abdu 
’r-Razs.fiq’8 Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IRAM A place mentioned 

in the Qur’an, Surah Ixxxix. C : “ Iram of the 
columns, the like of which ha.s not been 
created in these lands.” 

It is related that asb-Shadddd, the son of 
*Ad, ordered the construction of a terrestial 
paradise in the desert of ‘Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the celestial one, and to be called 
Iram after his great grandfather. On going 
to take possession of it, be and all his 
i people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven, and the paradise disappeared. 

▲l-*IRAQ Lit. “A side, 

or shore.” A country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from ‘Ah- 
bad&n to al-Mau^il in length, and from al- 
QAdisiyah to Hal wan in breadth. Said to be 
so named because it was on the *‘ shore ” of 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Its prin- 
cipal cities were al-Basrah and al-KQfah, and 
were called al-*Jrdqdny or the Two'Iraqs. 

‘IRBAN ((jW;»). Earnest- money 

paid in any legal transaction. 

IRHA§ Lit. “ Laying the 

Foundation.” A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office ; for example, the 
existence of a light on the forehead of Mu- 
hammad’s ancestors is an Jrhun. (Kitdbu 7- 
Ta*rifdt.) 

IRON. Arabic al-Hadid 

The title of Surah Ivii. in the Qnr’an, in the 
26th verse of which it is said : “ We (God) sent 
down iron, in which are both keen violence and 
advantages to men.” Zama kb sbari says that 
Adam brought down with him from Paradise 
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five thing«i mad® o( iron, vi*. uiTil, a pair 
of longs, tv 0 hammers, a grtalsr acd leseer^ 
and a noedle 

IKTIDaD [apostasy ] 

‘Isa (j — I. The nauie given to 
Jesus in the Qur’an and aH Muhammadan 
writings. [jEars chribt.] 

ISAAC. Arabic Ishaq 

The son of Abraham. Mo is mentioned in 
the Qur'an us specially the child cf promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham ; and also 
as an inspired prophet. 

Surah xai. 72: “And Wo (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Ji<unc and Jacob as e farther gift ; 
and we made them all righteous. * 

Surah xix. 50: 

‘ And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
Ood, we bestowed on him Isaac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a prophet. 

“ And wo bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth.” 

The birth of Isaac a.s a child of promise to 
Abraham is related in Surah xi. 72-77 

“ And our messengers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. ‘ Peace,’ said 
they. Ho said, ‘ Peace,’ and he tarried not, 
but brought u roasted calf. 

“ And when he saw that their uand.s 
touched it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.’ 

“ His wife was standing by and laughed ; 
and we announced Isaac to her ; and after 
Isaac f Jacob. 

“ She said, ‘ Ah, woe is me ! shall I bear a 
son when 1 am old, and when thi.s my husband 
is an old man ? This truly would be a mar- 
vellous thing.’ 

‘ They said, ‘ Marvellest thou at the com- 
mand of God ? God’s mercy and blessing bo 
upon you, 0 people of this house ; praise and 
glory are His due? ’ 

“And when Abraham’s fear had passed 
away, and these glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot. 
Verily, Abraham was right kind, pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham’s willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the Qur’an, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt but I.saac was 
intended, although al-Baizawi and many com- 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. The ac- 
count runs thus (Surah xxxvii, 97-113); — 

“ And he said, ‘ Verily, I repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

“ ‘ 0 Lord give me a .sow, of the righteous.’ 

“We announced to him a youth of meek- 
ness. 

“And when he became a full-grown youth, 

“ His father said to him, ‘ My .son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacrilice thee; 
therefore, consider what thou soest right.' 

“ He said, ‘ My father, do what thou art 
bidden ; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me.’ 

“ And when they had aurrendered them to 
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I the will nf God, he laid him down upon his 
I'orehead. 

“ Wo cried unto him, ‘ 0 Abraham ! 

“‘Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
See how we recompense the righteous. 

‘‘ This was indeed a decisive test- 

“ And we ransomed his son with a coctly 
victim, 

“And we left this for him among posterity, 
j “ ‘ Peace be on Abraham ! ’ 

1 “ Thu.s do we reward the well-doers, 

“ For bo was of our believing servants. 

“ And wo announced Isaac to him — a 
righteous prophet — 

“ And on hmi and on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among Ihoir offspring 
wore well-doers, and others, to their own 
hurt undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu ’l-Azha, is 
: said to have been instituted in commemora- 
I tion of this e-ent. [‘idu ’l-azha.] 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his Essays 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham- 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmaol who was to have been 
offered up ; but our researchos scarcely con- 
lirm the learned Syud's statement. lsma‘il 
ii!-Bukhari, no mean authority, says it was 
I.shni'iel, and so does al-Buizawi. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to ho in favour of Isaac, and ,so does the text 
of the Qur’an, which we have explained in the 
account of I.shmael ; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shi‘ah8 the opinion is now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael. 

[ISUMAKL.] 

ISAIAH. Arabic Sha^yd* (»V«jba). 
The name is not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, in remarking on 
Suratu ’I-Mi‘raj, xvii. 4 : — “ We decreed to 
the children of Isra’il in the Book, ‘ Ye shall 
verily do evil in the earth twice,”’— says the 
taw sins ci.mrnitted by the Israelites were 
I first the murder of Sha‘ya ibn Amsiya (i.e. 
Isaiah, son of Amoz) or Armiya (i.e. Jere- 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zakarii 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 

I’SAR Honouring another 

above oneself. Thinking of another’s gain 
rather than one’.s own. The highest form of 
human friend.ship. 

‘ISHA’ (*t^). The Night Prayer. 

The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has well set in [prayer.] 

j ISHAQ (jV^\). [ISAAC.] 

ISHAQIYAH A Shi'ah 

I sect founded by u person named Ishaq, who 
held that the Spirit of God existed in the 
Kbulifah ‘AH. 

ISHARATU *L.MALAK 

ctiUII). [inspiration.] 

j ISHMAEL. Arabic Ismdiil 

I The eldest son of Abra- 

! ham, by bi.s “ xvije ’ Hagar. [haja*]. 
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('1) The progonilur vi tuo AruLIin raco, 
and, accordinjf to the Qur’un, nn inapirod 
prophc;!. Surah xix. d5 : — 

“ And oominf'morato Lihmunl in * the Book ; ' 
for ho was Iruo to his promise, and was an 
Apostle, a prophet; 

“ And he enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
on his j)eople, and whi; well-pleasing to his 
Lord.” 

(2) Said to have assialed hir fainer in 
the construction of the Kabbah. Surab ii. 
Ill), 121 

“ And remember when we appointed the 
Holy House as man’s resort and safe retreat, 
and said, ‘ Take ye the station of Aliraham 
for a place of prayer.’ And we commanded 
Abraham and ishnue.l^ " Purify my house for 
those who shflll go in procession round it, n< d 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall bow down and j)ros'. 'ate 
tbemHeWes.' 

♦ * • * 4 

“ And when Abraham, with JsMnael, raised 
the foundations of the House, ffteif said^ 
‘ O oui Lord I accept it from us ; for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Knower,”* 

(d) Alsu mentioned in nix other places, 
i*:iurab ii, 134 : “ Do yo .say that Abraham 
and Jshmaet, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes were Jew.s, r-r Christians? ” 

Surah iii. 78 : “And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Ishmaei and (saac and Jacob 
and the Trihe^s,” 

Surah iv. KJl : “ And we inspired Abraham 
and JshuiaeL and Ja'^ob and the Tribes.” 

Surah vi. 8(i: And Jshmael and Elisha, 
and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi. 85 .* “ And Ishmue/, and Idris, 
and ^n ’1-Kifl, all these were of the patient.” 

Surah xzxviii. 48 : “And remember Jshmael^ 
and Elisha, and ’1-Kid, for each was 
righteous. ” 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Isbmael 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this : — 

Genesis xxv. 12: “Now those are the 
generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom 
Hagar the Egyi^tian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the names 
of the sons of Ishmael, according to their 
generations: the first-born of Ishfnael, No- 
hajotb ; and Kedar, and Adbeol, and Mihsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumab, and Massa, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Nuphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their name.s by their castle.^, 
twelve princes according to their nations.” 

The names of these sons of Ishmael can 
still be distinguished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history : Nebajoth (^Sabayun)^ the founder of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (^ilaidar) 
was also a famous tribe, so famous that the 
Badawis of the desert apphed the name to 
all Jews. Dumah is still preserved in the 
name Dumatu 'l-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadur of 
modern Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 
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Kedar (Qaidaf), through one named ‘Adnan. 
The period between ‘Adnun anil Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
others Oiily four, l^ram Saluiah, one of the 
Prophet's wives, said ‘Adnan was the sun of 
‘Adad, the son of Humaisa, son of Nabat, son 
of Ishmael (See Abu'i~Fidii\ p. 82.) Muslim 
hi.stonans, however, admit that the pedigree 
of Muhammad beyond ‘.\dnan is uncertain; 
hut they arc unanimous in tracing his descent 
to ‘Adnan in the following line: (1) Muham 
mad, (2) ‘Abdu 'llah, (3) Abu MnUalib, ( 4 ) 
Hashim, (5) ‘Ahdu Manaf, ((>) (Jusaiy, (7) 
Kilab, (8) Murrah, (9) Ka*h, (10) Luwaiy. 
(ll)Ghalib,(12) Fihr, (13) Malik, (14) An- 
Naasf, (15) Kinanah, (16) Khuzaimah, (17) 
Mudnkah, (18) Al-Ya\, (19) Muxar, (20) 

I Nizar, Ma‘add, (22) ‘Adnan. 
j Syud .Mimad Khan Bah dur, traces the 

I descent of Muhammad to Kedar, ihe son 
Isbmael, and the view is one in accordance 
! with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arabian trihes 
seem to have been the descendants (J Nehajoth 
ac.J Kedar. (See Isaiah I x. 7.) “ All thoHocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nehajoth shall minister unto thee,” 
(."») The account of Hagar leaving A bra 
ham’s homo is gi/en in numerous traditions. 
But tliere are twi traditions given hy^ Ibn 
‘Abbas, and rocoidod in the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari, which are the foundation of Muham- 
madan history on the subject. Wo give them 
as they have been translated by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrative, which can be compared with the 
traditions of Islam : — 

Tradition L 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his 
son, and the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his country. 

And they bad with them a skin full of 
water. 

Ishmael’s mother drank from out the skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving althe place where Mecca 
now stands, she placed Uio child under a 
bush, 

Then Abraham returned to come back to 
his wife, and the mother of Ishmael followed 
him. 

Until she reached Koda. 

And she called out, “ 0 Abraham, with 
whom leavest thou me ? ” 

He answered, “ With God.” 

She replied, “ I am satisfied with my God.” 
Then she returned, and commenced drink- 
ing out of the skin, and suckled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that »f she went and 
looked around, she might, perhaps, see some- 
one ; and she wont. 

She ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight ; then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of MarvA 
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Then iihe said, “ I mngt now go and roc 
how my child is."’ And who went» and saw 
that he was at the point of deatii ; but not 
being able to compose her mind, she said, 
“HI go and look around, peradTonturo I 
may see someone,” And accordingly she 
ascended the mountain of Safa, hut could 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seven times. 

She then said, “It will be better for me 
to go and see my child.” But she suddenly 
beard a voice. 

And she replied, “ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ** 

The angel was Gabriel. 

The narrator of the tradition, stamping iho 
earth with bis foot, said, this was oxactly 
what the angol did, and that water iRsuod 
from the spot ; and she began to widen tbo 
hole. 

It is related by Ihn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to remain in its former state, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for over. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. 

Tradition II. 

Abraham brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
and his son (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
spot where the Kaaba now stands under a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zamzem, near the lofty 
side of the temple — and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water — and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
full of dates, 

And a skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and Ishmael's 
mother ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore lea vest thou me hero ? 

“ In this wilderness, where there is no one 
to pity me, neither is there anything to eat? 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, “ Has Qod commanded thee to do this ? ” 

Ho answered, “ Yes.” 

“ Then,” said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Thereupon she retamed back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: “OLord, I have caused some of my 
offspring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, O Lord, that they may 
be constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affected 
with kindness toward.s them ; and do thou 
bestow ou them all sorts of fruilH, tliat they 
may give thanks.” 

And the mother of Ishmael begun to suckle 
her child, and to drink water out of tho skin 
until it wai emptied. 


And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her child was suffering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such n 
plight, and retired, and reached tbo mountain 
of Safa, that was near, and ascending it, 
looked at tho plain, in tho hope of seeing 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyone, she 
came down from tho mountain. 

When she reached the desert, she girded 
up her loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert., and ascended Mount 
Marva; but she could not sec anyone. 

She repeated the same seven limes. 

It is related by Ihn ‘Abbas, that tho Prophet 
said that this was tho origin of tho custom of 
true believers running between these moun- 
tains during tho Haj. 

And when she ascended the Marva mountain, 
she heard a voice. 

She was startled thereat ; and upon hearing 
it again, she said, “ Wherefore callestthou on 
mo? Assist me if thou canst.” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

Ho (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
is.Hued fortli ; and the mother of Ishmael com- 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which came 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It 18 related by Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet 
8 Id, “ May God bless the mother of Ishmael. 
Had she left the Zamzem as it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamzem would always have remained an 
overflowing fountain.” 

Then she drank the water, and suckled 
her child. 


The account as given in tho Bible, Genesis 
xxii. 9 , is as follows: — 

“ And Sarah saw tho son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she had home unto Abraham, 
mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son ; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not he heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And God said unto 
Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight 
because of tho lad, and because of thy bond- 
woman ; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice ; for in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. And also of the eon of 
the bondwoman will T make a nation, because 
he ifi thy seed. And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away ; and she departed, and wandered in 
the wildcrne.HH of Beorsheba. And the water 
was .spent in tho bottle, and she cast tho 
child under one of tho ahrubf;. And she 
went, and .set her down over against him a 
good way off, as it were a bow shot ; for she 
.said, Lot me not see the death of tbo child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and .said unto her. 
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What aileth thae, Hitgar ? Fear not ; for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad whore he is. 
Arise, lift up the lad^ and bold him in thine 
Imnd, for I will make him m great natiun. 
And God opened her ryoB^ und rho saw a well 
of water ; and pho went, and lilled the btdtlc 
with water, and gave the lad drink. And 
God was with the lad; and ho giew, and 
dwelt in tho wildemo'^s, and bC';amo an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wildei aes i of Paran ; and 
his mother took him a wile out of tho land of 
Egypt.” 

With reference to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syiid Ahmad Kiiaii 
remarks : — 

“Notwithstanding the perfect coincident 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures w'*th 
those from the Koran, as aoove shown, there 
are, nevertheless, three very important ‘p'es- 
tions which suggest themselves respovting 
Ishmael’s settlement. 

“ First. Where did Abraham leave Ishman) 
and his mother after expelling them from his 
home ? 

“ Secondly. Wlicre did Ishmael and liagat 
Hcttle after their wanderings in tho tloaeii, ? 

“ Thirdly. Was it in the very spot whore 
they httd rested for tho fiist time, or in some 
othor place ? 

“Tho Koran mentions nothing or the suh 
joct ; hut there are some local traditions, aiui 
also a few Iladeesos, which treat of the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos- 
Hossing sufficient authority, and from ihcir 
not being traced up t< the Projda are as 
little to be relied on as the formei. The local 
traditions being dotuned unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and difl'erent 
occasions, we do not th’iik it nccc.s.sary to dwell 
on tho first (juestion more than has been 
done by the Scriptures thciuselvcft, which soy 
that ‘ Ho (Abraham) sent licr (Hagar ; away ; 
and nho departed, and wandoi cd in the wildci- 
noKH of Boers 1 1 eh a.’ 

“ A.s iur the two remaining al 

though tho language of St ripture is not vcj y 
clear — ninco, in one place it .says, ‘And he 
(Ishmael) grow, and dwelt in tho wiidoines.v, 
and beeamo an archer’ (Gen. xxi. and 

in another, ‘He (Ifdimael) dwelt in the wil- 
dernes.s of Paran’ ((hni, xxi. lU), pa.'isagcs 
which would certainly leatl uk tc> infer that 
Ishmael had changed tho p>lace of his abode ; 
yet, as no Christian commentatoi ix 5 prc.sents 
him as having removed from one place to 
another, and as, moreover, neither the reli- 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confinn the ahovc, it may 
bo .safely asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
wid that by the word ‘ wilderness ’ aiono the 
sacred writer meant the wilderne.ss of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depend.s, 
therefore, up n asceiaaining and fixing ihc 
position of the said wilderness of Pas an, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled 

'* Oi'iental geographers mention throe places 
ks known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 
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now aUnds, and the mountains in its vkinity ; 
eecondly, those mountains and a village which 
are situated in Kastem Egypt, or Arabia 
Peirnm ; and thirdly, a district in the pro- 
vince of Samarcand. ' 

Ai-Bnizttwi says it was Ishmael, and net 
Isaac, whom Abraham was willing to offer up 
us a sacrific' ; but this view is neither sup- 
ported by tho text of the Qur’an nor by the 
prejjoiiderance of traditional testimony. U 
we cumparc Surah xi. 74 ; “ And We announced 
Isaac (as tho child of prumise) to her,’* with 
Surah xxxvii. 09: “\Ve announced (as a 
child of promise) to him a youth of meekness ; 
and when he became a full-grown youth, his 
father said to him, * My son, I hi. .o seen in a 
di cam that I should sacrifice thee’” — there 
can to no doubt in any candid mind that, an 
Gr as the Qjr’un concerned, Isaivo and 
n^t I'shmael is intended. fWAac.J 

Tiic two cummentators al-Kamalan quote 
a numher of traditions on the subject. They 
f-sy Ihn Uioar, lor, Abbas, Hasa^, and *Abdu 
’llah ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac; 
whilst Ibn Mus'ud, Mujahid, Tkrimah, Qata- 
dah, and Ibn Ishtbi^ say it was Ishmael. But 
wnatever may be the real facts of the case, it 
i(. c ertain that popular tradition amongst both 
H'lnnis and Shi‘sh8 aasigpos the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the ‘Idn ’l-AzhR,io have been cstab- 
blished to commemorate the event, [‘idu ’l* 
aXHA. j 

The author of the Shi‘ah work, the Ifaydtu 
(Merrick’s od. p. 28) says: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious lather 
(Abraham) was performing tho rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mocca, Abraham said to bin 
beloved child, ‘ I dreamed that 1 must sacrifice 
you ; now eousidor what is to be done with 
reference to hucIi an admonition.* Ishmael 
replied, ‘ Do ah you shall bo commanded of 
Goa. Verify your dream. You will find mo 
endure patiently.’ But when Abraham was 
about to Hacnlieo Ihhmaei, the Most High 
God made a black and white sheep hia «ub- 
Ktitute, a sheep which had been pasturing 
forty yciiiH in Paradise, and wx.^ created by 
the direct power of Go'd for thih event. Now 
every ahoep cffcied on Mount Mina, until tho 
I>Ky of Judgment is a substituto, or a coxa- 
uiomoTHtion of the substitute for Ishmaol.” 

Tho idea is universal amongst Muhamma- 
dans that the incident look place on Mount 
Mina near Makkah, and not m the “ land of 
Moriati,” as stated in Genesifi xxii. 3. (For o 
discussion on tho site of Mount Moriah, f 
Mr. fioergo Grove's article in Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible') 

Sir William Muir says {Life of 
now ed. p. xvii.): “By a summary adjuat- 
mont. the story of Palestine became the story 
of the Hejaz. The precincts of the Kitaba 
w<*rc hallowed as the .scene of Hagar's distress, 
and tho sacred well Zams'om as the source 
of her relief. The pilgrims hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa m memory of 
her huiTied steps in search of water. It wae 
Abraham and Ishmael who built the (Meccan) 
temple, placed in it the black atone, and 
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entablisbod for all mankind the pilgrimage to 
Araf&t. In imitation of him it was that 
stones wore flung by pilgrims at Satan ; and 
sacrifices were offered at Mini in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son. And thus, although the indige- 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahamic 
legends, they came to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to bo connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, tho Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Ala hornet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
bis people a new and a spiritual system, in 
acLonts to which all Arabia could respond. 

1 ho rites of tho Kaaba were retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency ; 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islkm.” 

‘ISHQ (cV^)- “ Love/' A word 

used by mystic writers to express a divine 
love. The word, however, preferred by or- 
thodox Muslim writers for the love of 
God, or love to God, is Au66 (v^). 

ISLAM Resignation to 

the will of God. The word generally used by 
Muhammadans themselves for their religion. 
*Abdu TUaqq says it implies submission to 
the divine will ; and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observanoe of the five duties ; 
(J) Bearing witness that there is but one 
God ; ('J) Reciting the daily prayers ; (3) 
Giving the legal alms; (4) Observing tho 
Ramazan or month’s fast ; (0) Making tho 
pilgrimage to Makkah once in a lifetime. 

In the Qurian tho word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islam is said to be the roli- 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from the following 1 
verses (Surah iii. 78, 71)) “ Sat : We believe | 

111 (I’od and in what hath been sent down to 
.\braham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what w'as given to 
Mi'ses, und Jesu.s and the Prophets from their 
Lui J. We make no difference between them, 
iiul to Him arc we resigned (j.e. Muslims). 
Whoso desiieth any othci religion than Islam, 
that religion shall never he accepted of Him, 
and in the next world ho shall ho lost.” 

There are three words used by Muham- 
madan writers for religion, namely Din, 
MilUfh, and Mazliub ; and in tho Kitubu 
Tn^rijut, the difference implied in these word.s 
is said to he as foHow.s;- a.s it stnnd.s in 

its lelatioii to God, t .y. Diiiu 'Hub, the religion 
of God ; MxKah, as it stands in relation to a 
prophet or lawgiver, n/. MiUntu Ihmhwu 
the religion of Abraham ; and Maihnb, as it 
stands in relation to the divines of Islam, f .y. 
Mmhab Hanaji, the religion or religious 
tt jching of Abu Hanifah. The expression 
huwevei . is of general application, [reugiok.] 
Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalmans, Muslims, or Mu'mins. 

Ahlu I’Kitnh, " the people of the Book,” is 


ISNA-'ISHABITAH 

uaed for Muhammadans, Jows, and Chris- 

tians. 

ISM (^^). A sin ; anything for- 

bidden by the law. 

‘ISMAH (iwi). Lit. ‘‘Keeping 

back from sin.” The continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say was tho 
state of each Prophet, and which is thol of 
nfant children. 

ISMA'IL (J,cU-1). [ibhmael.] 
ISMA’IL The name of 

the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to tho 
Prophet on his death-bed. He is said to 
command one hundred thousand angels. 
{Mishkdl^ book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 3.) 

ISMA'ILIYAH (4t4cU-l). A 

Sbi‘ah sect who said that Ismuril ibn Ja*far 
as'^udiq was the true Imam and not Musa 
al-Kuzim, and who held that God was neither 
existent nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor jioworful nor helpless, &c. ; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to bo associated with God, for 
Ho is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attribulON. (Kitubu 't-Ta*‘rifdt. in loco.) 

ISM-I-JAXALI (JV 1^1). Any 

of the attributes of God which express His 
power and greatness, e.y. cil^IidJitM, the 
Judge; al-Adi(y the Just; al-KabiVy the 
Great, [god.] 

ISM-I-JAMALI Any 

of the attributes of God which express Hfs 
mercy or eondcBceiision, e.y. ar~Rabim, the 
Compassionate, aa-Sami^ the Hearer; a/- 
Hajiz, tho Guardian. 

ISM-I-SIFAH Name of 

a divine attribute. 

al-ISMU 'L.A‘ZAM ^^\). 

The exalted name of God, which is generally 
believed to ho known only to the Prophets. 

. Muhammad is related to have said that it 
1 occur.s in cither the Suratu ’1-Baqarali, ii. 26G : 

1 God (Alliih) there is no God hut He (//«), 

' the Living (n/-//aiy), the Sclf-suhsistenl 
j (ai-Qan/tiin)'*- oi in the Suratu ‘A li ‘Imran, 

! iii. 1, which contains the same woids; or in 
i tho Suratu Ta Ha, xx. 110: “ Face.s shall ho 
humbled before the Living (ul-Haiy) and the 
! Self -subs istent (uZ-Qaiywis).” 

I It is therefore generally hold to be either 
j Affab, or JIu, or <il IJaxy^ or at-Qjuiyum 
I It is very probable that the mysterious 
! title of tho Divine Being refers to the great 
j name of Jehovah, the superstitious rftveronco 
I for which on the part of tho Jew's must have 
been well known lo Muhammad. 

j ISMU ’Z-ZAT Name 

1 of the Divine Essence ; the essential name of 
<»od. i.e. Allah, or Hxi, as distinguished from 
His .sttribulos. [allaii.] 

ISNA.‘ISHAR1YAH 

Lit. •• The twelve eana.” Those Shi ahs who 
acknowledge the twelve laAms. [osi'ajb.] 
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ISQAT [aboetion.] 

ISBA (csV'). [mi^eaj.] 

ISRAEL. Arabic IsrO'Jl 

The surname of Y a‘qub (Jacob). A 1 Bair.uwi 
says tho meaning of Isrii’il in Hebrew in 
^t^watu 'lldh, i.e. “ the sincere friend of 
God or, he some say, 'Udh, *• tJie scr- 

▼ant of God. J^anu Isrd'i!, “ the children of 
Israel,*' is a term that freqiient'7 or.curs in 
the Qnj’im. Tho xviith chapter of the Qur un, 
known as the Suratu H-Mi^rdj^ is also calb.d 
the Suratu Banx Isi d'U, 

ISRAF Lit, “ Wastinp^.*’ 

Extraragance in religious duties, i f doing 
more than is required by tho law. 

ISEAPIL (JeiW). The \nh- 

angel who will sound the trumpet at the Day 
of Resurrection. His name, bowo\ . . ln(*^ 

not occur in either the Qur’an, or tho Tiadi 
lions. 

ISRAR OV®^)- ^ ^vord used hy 

the Arabs for a horse p. irking op his ears, 
and not obeying therein. A term in Muhf:m- 
tnadan theology for persisting in any .sin, I 
and being determined to commit tho .‘.in in I 

future. I 

ISSUE OF BLOOD, Arabic ht:- 

kdtah [mu8Takazai:.J 

ISTI'ANAH LU. “ Seek- 

ing aid.’* Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Suratu ’I-Fatihah, or the 
first chapter of the Qur'an, which is part of 
the liturgical prayer : wa- 

tydka tuistaUn, “ Of Thee only do we seek 
help.” 

ISTIBRA* The purifica- 

tion of the womb. 7 'he period of probation, 
of one menses, to bo observed after the jmr- 
chase of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgiii under age), the period of one month 
before she is taken to her master’s bed. 

ISTIBSAR A Book of 

Muhammadan traditions, received >>y the 
Shiahs, compiled by Shaikh Na.sini ’d-Din 
Abu Ja'far Muhammad Rt-Xu«b a.u. 072 . 

ISTIDLAL (JJju-l). A term used 

in the science of oxogesiH for those sentences 
which require certain proofs. [(^eR’AN.] 

ISTIDRAJ “ T’«’- 

moling by degrees, step by step.” The word 
occurs in tho Qur’an for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah yii. 181 : They who say our signs 
are lies. We (God) will bring them down step 
by step from whence they know not.” 

Surah Ixviii. 44 : “We (God) will surely 
bring them down sUp by step from whence they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their way ; for My device is sure.” 

(In this 'Verse the sudden transition from the 
Jirst nerson plural to the person singular ^ 

for tM Almighty^ is peculiar ; it is, however, of 
frequent occurrence in the Qur'an.) 
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ISTIOBFAR Seeking 

forgiveness of God. It is related of Muham- 
mad that he said : — 

“ J swear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than seventy 
times daily. 

“O men, repent and turn to God, for verily 
1 repon" I -fore Him one hundred times a 
day." (Mishkdt, book x. ch. iii.) 

ISTIHAZAH Thei«Bue 

of blood of women ; during wliich time they 
are ceremoni.ally unclean. ( rirff Mishkdt^ 
book iii. ch. xvi.) 

ISTIHSAN (tjUa^l). Lit. “Ad. 

I proving.” A term useti in the exegesis of the 
Qui ilii i nd i f the Hadis. It implies the 
roje.^tion Qiyaa Iqh ahJ, and the admission 
of the law (.f expediencv. 

I For example, it is .t law of Islam that 
j everything that is v nshoit inuKt bo squeezed 
j like a doth ; but, ,u it i« iinpo:; ,ible to sqoeeie 
a ves.sel,it x evident that it must be cleansed 
without squeezing, (iVnra 'I- Anwar, p. 208 .) 

ISTlliJlARAIJ Lit. 

“Asking t.ivinrs.” A prater for special 
favourn .i:;d Mr . I'onsisling of tho recital 
01 ir - /'thiifi ].:asrrs. (MtshLat, bt>ok iv. 
ch, xl.) 

.talnr saya . “ Tlic Ib ophot taught the 1 st i‘ 
khariih, as he also did a chapter of the 
Qur’an ; and ho said, ‘ When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two 
rahah prayers exprossly for Jsukhdrah, and 
afterwards recito th(' following supplicaljon : 
O God, i supplicate Thy help, in Thy great 
wisdom; and I pray for ability through Thy 
power. I ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
knowest all, but 1 do not. Tliou art powerful, 
and I am not. Thou knowost th<' soerets of 
men. O God I if tile matter f am about lo 
undertake is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy fur ino, a.nd 
give mo snectiss in it. But if it is bud for ray 
hiith, my life, and my futurity, (hen put it 
away from mo, and show mi* what i.s good, and 
ni,tiflfy mo. And the person praying shall 
mention in his prayer tho business which ho 
has in hand.’ ” 

This very riraple and commendable injunc- 
tion has, however, been perverted to aupoi- 
Btiti<<as uses. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, «ay« — 

“ Some per.sons have recourso to the Qur’an 
for an answer to their doubts. ITiis they call 
making an “ istikhurah," (*r application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Kepcating three times the open- 
ing chapter, tho 112lh chapter, and tho fifty- 
eighth verse of the sixth chapter, they let 
the hook fall open, or o}»en it at random, and, 
from tho seventh Ime of the right hand page, 
draw their answer. 

“ The words often wdl not cf.nvey a 
direct answer, but are taken as ttlfinnative oi 
negative according as their general tenour is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, or de- 
nouncing a throat, &c. Instead cf roadiug 
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ih« 0 eT«Dtli line of thia pngo, somo count iho 
Qiunber of lottors kha and sheen which occur 
-in tho whole page ; and if the A^Aa’^rodomi- 
nate, iho inference is faTourablo. lOia repro- 
aonU kheyvy or <jood; sheen ^ uAwr, or eviL 
There is another mode of istikhdrah ; which 
it, to take hold of an^ two points of a sebhhah 
(or rotary), after reciting the Fafhhah three 
times, and then io count the beads between 
those two points, saying, in passing the first 
bead through tlie fingers, ^ [^1 assert] the 
absolute glory of God *, ’ in passing the second, 

* Praise be to God ; ’ in passing the third, 

* There is no deity but God;* and repeating 
these expressions in the same order, io the 
last bea^ If the first expression fall to the 
last bead, the answer is affirmative and fa- 
vourable; if the second, indifferent; if the 
last, negative. This is practised by many 
persons. 

^ Some, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something white or green, or water, if the 
action which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to expect approaching good 
fortune ; and if not, by causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
reoito the FaVhhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words : * 0 God, favour 
our lord Mohammad ! ’ — until they fall 
asleep.*’ {Modem Egwtians, voL i. 838.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two raJe^ah prayers before retiring 
to rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
will in a dream during the night. 

ISTILID Claim of off. 

Spring. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a child bom to Mm of a female 
slave, which he acknowledges as bis own, 
whereby the slave becomes free. {Hiddyah, 
▼ol. i. p. 478.) 

(eS-1), pi. iHU&hat. A 

phrase , a term ; idiom. A theological term. 

Tho author of the Kitdhu H-Tu^rifat says 
it is the agreement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special meaning to a word, 
ovur ond above that which it has in its literal 
sense, hut which is in accordance with it. 

ISTTNJA* Abstersion ; 

concerning which there are most minute in- 
structionB in the Traditions and in other 
hooks of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 
hand, with not less than throe handfuls of 
water, or with three of dry earth. (Mish- 
Adf, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAQ The act 

of throwing water up into the nostrils, which 
is part of the religious ablution or uhszH 
[aBLunoR.] 

ISTIQAMAH (aL-.Uhu.l). Lit 

Standing erect.” A term (1) used by the 
Sufi mystics for rectitude of life, purity of 
life ; (2) being constant in religion according 
to the rxiles of the Qiir’An. 


*IZBA*n. 

ISTIQBAL (JWte-l). W.“GoinK 

forth to meet.** (1) A custom amongst Ori- 
entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival ; (2) turning the face towards 
Makkab for prayer; (8) a coming ora or 
period ; the future. 

ISTIEJA* (eUyul). Lit **Be- 

tuming.” A term used for the set of appeal- 
ing to God for help in the time of affliction by 
repeating tho following ejaculation from the 
Qur’w, Surah ii 150: lima IfUdhi wa tnnd 
iiaihi raji*‘unf ** Verily, we belong to Ood, 
and verily we shall return to God.** This 
formula is used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamity, especially in the 
presence of death. 

ISTI^^iJB A law or 

injunction contained in a previous revelation 
(e,g. the Law of Moees) and not abrogated by 
the succeeding law-giver. 

ISTigNl’ Lit "Ex. 

oepting or excludi:^.** A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, ** If God wilL” It is 
in accordance with the injunctions of tho 
Qur’an, Surah xviii 28 : ** And never say of 
anything, * Verily, I am going to do that to- 
morrow,* without, ‘ If God will* ** (Compare 
James iv. 16: “For ye ought to say. If 
the Lord will.**) 

I8TISQA' (aUujul). Prayers for 
rain, consisting of two rakfeth prayers. (Mish- 
kdt, book iv. chu liii.) 

1‘TAQ (jiVsn]). Lit " Setting free/’ 

The manumission of slaves, [slatxbt.] 

ITFIR [POTIPHAB.] 

1‘TIKAP Seeking retire* 

ment in a mosque during the last ten days of 
the Fast of Ramazan ; during which time tho 
worshipper does not leave the place, except for 
necessary purposes. The time is spent in 
reciting the Qur’an and in performing the 
ceremony of ^ikr, or thu recital of tho names 
and praises of the Deity. 

‘ITQ " Being free." In the 

li^uago of the law it signifies tho power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Uence the emancipation of slaves. (BiddyaJL 
vol. i. p. 413.) 

ITTIHAD Union; con- 

cord ; intimate friendship. A term used by 
the ^ufi mystics for “ seeing the existence of 
all things visible as only existing in God.** 
(‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IZN ((;)d\). Permission, [inter* 

CESSION.] 

‘IZRA’IL ( The Angel of 

Death, or the MmcJcu 'tMaut^ who comes to 
a man at the hour of death to carry his soul 
away from tho body. See Qur’an, Surah 
xxxii. 11:** Tho Angd of Death shall take you 
away, he who is given charge of you. Then 
unto your Lord shall ye return.” 
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Muhommsd 19 related to haTO said that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a belicTor 
he sits at his head and says^ 0 pure soul, 
come forth to God’s pardon and pleasure!” 
And then the soul comes out as gently as 
water from a bag. But, in the case of an 
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infldol, the Angel of Death sits at hia head and 
says, *^0 impure soul, come forth to the 
wrath of God 1 ” And then the Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hoi spit is drawn out of wot 
wool {Minhkdtf book v. ch. iii.) 
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JABALU MC8A The 

Mount of Moses; Mount ^nai. It is called 
in the Qur’an, Shrah ii. 60, a/-7ttr, **The 
Mountain.” 

al-JABARIYAH Lit. 

“ The Necessitarians.” A sect of Muhamma- 
dans who deny free agency in man. 

They take their denomination from fn( 
which signifies necessity or compulsion ; " 
because they hold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as ho does by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
This sect is distinguished into two species, 
some being more rigid and e.vtremo in their 
opinion, who are thence calbd pure Jabari- 
yahs : and others, more modoi atc, who ore 
therefore called middle Jabariyahs. The 
former will not allow men to be said either to 
act, or to have any power at all, either opera- 
tive or acquiring, asserting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish- 
ing are also the eflfocts of necessity ; and the 
same they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 
held that Paradiso and Hell will vanish, or be 
annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
HO that at last there will remuiu no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
the Qur’an which declare that the inbabitauts 
of Paradise and of Hell shall remain therein 
for over, to bo hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. Tbe moderate Jabariyahs 
are they who ascribe some power to man, but 
such a power as bath no inhuonco on the 
action : for as to those who grant the power 
of man to have a certain influence on the 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Jn- 
bariyuhs, though others reckon those also to 
be called middle Jabariyahs, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro- 
ducing tbe action, whereby be gaineth com- 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on the action), and, 
therefore,' make ihe Aaharians a branch of 
this sect. (Sale’s iCoraa, Introd.) 

JABAEtJT The posses- 

sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
tuyetic stages of the ^ufL [8uni8ii.J 


I JABBAB (;W). Omnipotent ; an 

absolute sovereign. Al-Jubbdr, ** The Al>- 
! solute.” One of the ninety- nino names or 
attributes of God. 

Siirab lix. 2'A : “ The King, the Holy, the 
Peaceful, the Faithful, the Protector, the 
Mighty, thf, Aoxulute^ the Great. 

JABiL Tb .3 Angel of the 

Mountains ; mentioned in tho Shi 'all work, 
• HaifutuU-Qniub. (Merrick’s od. p. 128.) 

JABIR (^W). The son of a poor 
citizen of iil-Madinah, slam at Uhud. He 
embraced Isl^ and accompanied Muham- 
mad in numerous buttles. He lived to a 
great age, for be died at al-Medinuh a.ii. 78, 
aged 04 years. 

JABR A Christian servant 

of a family from Ha^ramnut — a convert to 
Islam — accused by the Quraish with having 
instructed tho Prophet. 

8urah xvi. 1(15 : We knew that they said, 
* It is only some moital that teaches him.’ 
The tongue of him they incline towards is 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Husain says Jabr was one of the A/Uu 
H-Kitaby and was well read in tho I'uurut and 
InjUy and Muhammad used to hear him read 
these books us be passed by his house. 

JACOB. Arabic Ta*qub 

The son of Isaac ; an inspired prophet. Tboro 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Qur'an in connection with Abra- 
ham and Isaac. The story of his journey 
to Egypt will bo found in the account of 
Joseph as given in the xiith Surah of tho 
Quran. [jobki‘H.] 

A brief reference to his death is made in 
Surah ii. ch. 127 ; — 

“ Were ye present when .Jacob was at tbe 
point of death? when ho said to his Hons, 
‘Whom will yo worship when I sm gone?* 
They said, ‘Wo will worship thy (Jod and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaac, one (3od, and to Him are wo suri oiidered 
(Muslims).’ That people have now passed 
away ; they have the reward of their deeds 
and ye shall have tho meed of yours : but of 
their doings ye shall not be questioned. They 
Ruy, moreover, ‘Become Jews or Christians 
that yo may have tho true guidance.’ Say : 
Nay 1 tbe religion of Abraham, the sound in 
faith, and not one of those who join gods with 
God!” 

JADD (>%-). A terra used iu Mu- 

hannnadan law for either a paternal or 



ja'far 
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u malemsi {i^rAndfather. Tho word haH aUo 
tl)o meaning grcatneits, majeafy^ aa in Surah 
Ixxii. .‘i: “May tho Majeaty of our Lord bo 
exalted.” [okamdpatiikb.I 

JAt*FAR (y^). A son of Abu 
Talib and a counin to Muhammad. Ho was a 
great friend to tho poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Abu *l-Masakin^ “tho father of 
tho poor.” He fell brarely at tho battlo of 
Mu’tah, A.H. 8. 

JA'FAEU *S-9ADIQ /*►). 

Abu ‘Abdi’llah Ja^far ibn Muhammad ibn 
*Ali ibn uLHunain ibn *Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
woH one of tho twelve persons who, accordinif 
to the Shi'ahs, are corisidorod the rightful 
Imams [siiPaii]. Ho was sumamod as-Sadiq, 
“ The Veracious,” on account of his upright- 
ness of character. Ho was a loamod man, and 
his pupil, Abu Musa, is said to havo composod 
a work of two thousand pages containing tho 
problems of his master Ja^faru ’s-^adiq. 
Ja*far was bom a.u 80, and died a.ii. 148, 
and was buried in the comotcry al-Buki* ut 
al-Madinah. 

JAGIR Persian J«, “A 

placo ; ” 6rir, “ Occupying.” A tenure common 
under the Muhammadan Government, in which 
the public revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over to a servant of tho Stato, 
together with the powers requisite to cnahlo 
him to collect und appropriate such revonuo, 
and administer the general govemmeut of the 
district. The assignment was either condi- 
tional or unconditional ; in the fomior caso, 
Romo public service, as tho levy and muin- 
tenanco of troops, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for ; tho latter waR loft to tho entire 
disposal of the grantee. Tho assignment was 
either for a stutod term, or, more usually, for 
tho lifetime of tho holder, lapsing, on hi.s 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of a nazaruna 
or lino, und .sometimes specified to ho u hero- 
tlitary asHignmont, without which .sjicciricatioii 
it wuH hold to ho a life-tonuro only. 

/icy. xxxvii. 17211, cl. 15.) A Jugir was aUo 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the conditions on which it was granted, or 
on the h<jlder’K incurring the displeasure of 
the Emperor. On tho other hand, in tho 
inability of tho State to vindicate its rights, 
a .Irigir was Koinctimcs converted into a per- 
petual and transferable estate^ and tho same 
consequence lias resulted from tho recognition 
of sundry Jagir as hereditary by the British 
Government after the extinction of tho Native 
Govorninent.s by which they were originally 
granted ; so that they have now come to be 
considorc<l as family properties, of which the 
holders could not bo rightfully dispossosHod, 
and to which their legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fino or lutzarunu, 
such having been silently dispensed with, 
f Wilson’s Giossury of fmhan Terms.) 

JAHANNAM (^). [hell.] 


JAHL (^). “ Ignorance.” A term 

used by theologians for an ignorance of reli- 
gious truths, which they say is of two kinds : 
Jahl-t-Basif^ simple ignorance; and Jahl-i' 
Murakkahy or complicated ignorance, or con- 
firmed error. 

JAIFAR ( A Icinf? of *Uman 

to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Isliim, which event led eventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“ On his return from the siege of T4yif, 
towards tho close of tho eighth year of the 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Jeyfar, King of Oman, summoning him and 
hi.s brother to make profession of the true 
faith. At first they gave answer ‘that they 
would ho the weakest among the Arabs, if 
they made another man possessor of their 
property.’ But as Amru was about to depart, 
they repented, and, calling him back, embraced 
iHlam. The people followed their example, 
und without demur paid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet’s death to be 
his representative in Omkn.” (Mrir’s Uje of 
Makome.ty now od. p. 471.) 

JAIHON The riTer 

Jihon, or Bactrus, said to bo one of the river* 
of Eden, [eden.] 

JAM-NAMAZ (jU ^W). Persian. 

“ The place of prayer.” A term used in Asia 
for the small mat or carpet on which a Muslim 
pra3rs. It is callcsd in Arabic Sujjudah and 
MumiHu. 

The carpet is about five feet in length, and 
has a point or Qibiafi worked in the patiem 
to mark the place for prostration. 



A JA-I-2f AMAZ, OR PRAYER CARPET, A* USED 
IN PEMUAWAK. 


JAITID 


JANNAH 
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JAITID ("M-). Pure money ; cur- 

rent coin. A term used in Miulim low. 
{Hiddjfah, vol. iii. p. 152.) 

JALAL (JV). Being glorious or 
mighty. ^u'l-Jaldl^ “The Qlonoua One,” it 
an attribute of God. See Qur'an, Surah !▼. 
78 : “ Blessed be the name of thy Lord who 
is possessed of giorif and honour.” 

Al-Jalal is a term used by Sufi mystios to 
express that state of the Almighty which 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
creatures. (*Abdu V-Razs&q’s Dictionary of 
Sa/i rerms.) 

jll-JALALAJN^ " The 

two Jalals.” A term given to two commen- 
tators of the name of .Talalu *d-dln, whose 
joint work is called the Taftiru H-JalHain; 
the first half of which w'ss compiled by the 
Shaiyi Jalalu’d-din al-Mahalll, died a.h. 864, 
and the rest by Jalalu 'd-din »s-Suvuti, died 
A.H. 911. 

Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyuti was a prolific author 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatical and practical 
theology, history, criticism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the subjects on 
which he wrote. His Itgan^ which i« an ex- 
planatory work on the Qui an, has been pub- 
Lshed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprenger (a.d. Ifif)?), and his 
Hiiiory of the Temple of Jermalem has been 
translated by the Rev. James Reyntlds for 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.d. 1836). 
[jBBUSALBlf.] 

JA'LU ’L-JAUF J-»). An- 

Other name for Dumatu ’1-Jandal, a place 
near Tabuk. [dumah.] 

JALtTT (^yJW). [goliath.] 
JAMRAH (Sy^). Lit. “Gravel, 

or small pebbles.” (1) The three pillars at 
Mina, at which the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seven pebbles. They are known as a1-t)la, the 
first : al-Wusta, the middle ; and al-‘Aqibah, 
the last. According to Muslim writers these 
pillars mark the successive spots where the 
Devil, in the shape of an old Shaikh, appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmael, and was 
driven away by the simple process which 
Gabriel taughi them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jamratu *l-*Aqibah, is known as 
the Shaitfnu ’l~Kabir, or the “ Gr*’at Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his AY Medinah and 
Mecca, vol. ii. 227, says ; — 

“The * Shaitdnu 'l-Kabtr * is u dwarf but- 
tress of rude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of ‘ Ramy,’ or 
Lapidation, mu.st be performed on the first 
day by all pilgrims between sunrise and sun- 
set, and as the fiend was malicious enough to 
appear in a nigged pass, the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. On one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood ;• row of 
shops, belonging principally to barbers. On 
the other side is the rugged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevaux de frise of Bedouins and naked 


boyA The narrow space was crowded with 
pilgrims, sll struggling like di-owning men to 
approach as near possible to the Devil.* 



I TUB aBAiTAiit} 'l-kabib. (Btfrfoa.) 

1 (2) Jamrah also means a “ live coal,” and is 

I an .astronomical or meteorological term need 
to signify tne infusion of vital heat into the 
I elements in spring, or rather, at the end of 
I winter. According to tnis theory there are 
I thiee Jamarat ; one, the infusion of heat into 
I the air, occurs thirty days before the vernal 
I equinox ; the second, affecting the -waters, 
I seven days later ; and the third, vivifying the 
I earth, sixteen days before the equinox. 
tCatafago's Dictionary, in loco.) 

JAM‘U ’L.JAM‘ e*»). Lit. 

“ The plural of a plural." A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or al-Jn*dnu H-Kdmil. 

JAJKrAB(^W). “Majestj.** Aterm 

of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rank or oflBoe, whether Native or European. 
Jandb’i-'ali, “ Your high eminence.” 

JANABAH {hW). A state of 

uDcleanDdas. The Niddoh, or separation, of 
Leviticus xit. 5. The menses, coitus, ohild- 
birtb, pollulio noctuma, contact with the 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
nature, place the person in a state of Janabah 
or separation, [puuipic axiom.] 

I JANAZAH, JINAZAH (*jW). A 

I term used both for the bier, and for the funeral 
I service of a Muslim, also for the corpse itself, 
j [burial.] 

JANN ((jW). The father of the 

Jinn, [jinn.] 

JANNAH (^), pi. Janndt. Lit. 

“ A garden.” (1) A term used for the regions 
of celestial bliss, [pabadise.] (2) A term 
used h}- Sufi mystics to ei^ress difTereni 
stages of the Hpiiitual life : Jannatu l-Afdl, 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
which is derived from sensual pleasures, snob 
as eating, drinking, Ac. ; Jannatu 7- Wird/tah, 
the paradise of inheritance, which is a dispo- 
sition like that of the saints and prophets ; 
Jannatu \:i-Sifdt, the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God ; Jannatu 'z-Zat, the para- 
dise of essence, being united with Ood (t.e. 
absorption into the divine essence). (*Ahda 
V-Razziiq's Dictionary of ^fi TVrasA) 
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JANNATU ‘ADN (o^. «.W). ' 

The Garden! of Eden. (Surah ix. 78, et o/tot.) 

[rAKADiax.] 

JANNATU ’L-PIRDAUS («.W ' 
o**i*^y^^)* The Gardens of Paradise. 1 
^urab zTiii. 107.) [paeadisb.] l! 

JANNATU’ L-KBULD (jJ^\ W). 

The Garden of Eternity. (Surah xxr. 16.) 

[PAEADISE.] 

JANNATU ’L-MA’WA (u^W 
^3^UJ\). The Gardens of Eefuge. 
(Surah xxxii. 19.) [pakadise.] 

JANNATU ’N-N A‘IM (j^\ ^W). 

The Qardenn of Delight. (Surah t. 70.) 
[paeadisb.] 

JAR MULA§IQ (^X- ». “A 

next-door neighbour.’’ A term ueod in Mu- 
hammadan law for a joint proprietor in a 
house, or room or wall of the house. {Hi- 
dayah^ toI. iii. p. 565.) 

JAJEtR(^). “Dragging.” Adegree 
of ohaitisement practised according to Mu- 
hammadon law, namely, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
oeom. (Hamilton’s Hiddyak, toI. ii. p. 76.) 

ALjrAglTAH Lit. “ The 

Kneeling.” A title given to the XLvth Surah 
of the Qur’an, in which the expression oocurs 
(verse 26) : — 

“ And God’s is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth ; and on the day when the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day shall the de- 
spisers perish. And thou shall see every 
nation kneeling ; to its own book shall every 
nation be summoned ; — * This day shall ye be 
repaid as ye have wrought.’ ” 

JA§ULIQ (jh4^). An Arabicized 
word from the Greek Ka^oAtxo?. The Ca- 
tholicos, or Primate of the ChristianR. In the 
Ghi ydftu U-Lughith he is said to be the chief of 
the Christians, and under him is tho Mitraii 
(Metropolitan), and then the Usquf (Bishop), 
and then Ofluit (Presbyter), and then Shammds 
(Deacon).” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bitrdq (Patriarch) as under the Jdxulig., 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu- 
hammadan works, none other than the 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, d;c. 

JAWAMI‘U ’L-KALIM 
^Ji3\). Lit “ Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur’an 
and to certain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 
(^Kash/uU-IftUdhdt^ in loco.') 

JAZ'AH (^«W). A female camel 

in her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in xakat or legal alms for camels from 
aixty-ono to seventy-five in number, [zaeat.] 


JAZBAH “ Attraction.” A 

term used by the Sfifi mystics to express a 
yearning after the Divine Being. The nearer 
approach of man to his Maker through Ood*s 
mce. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of 
Terms.) 


JEDDAH. Arabic Jiddah 

The principal seaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Miqdt or stages where the Makkan pilgrims 
put on the Ihrdm or pilgrim’s robe. It is 
also celebrated as the place of Eve’s sepulchre. 
She is said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to hSeL 
(Burton.) 

JEHOVAH. Heb. rrtrV- In the 

Old Testament it is usually with the vowel 
points of when the two occur 

T • : 

together, the former is pointed ^hat 

is, with the vowels of in Obad. 

i. 1 ; Heb. iii. 10. The LXX. generally render 
it by Kvptoc, the vulgate by Dominus ; and in 
this respect they have been follow^^d 1^ the 
A.V. where it is translated “ The Lord.** 
Tho true pronunciation of this name, by which 
God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entirely lost, the Jews themselves scrupn- 
lously avoiding every mention of it, and 
substituting in its stead one or other of the 
words with whoBo proper vovrel-points it may 
happen to be written. This custom, which 
had its origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an erroneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 1C, 
“ He that blasphomcth tho name of God shall 
surely he put to death”; fioni which it was 
inferred that the mere utterance of the name 
constituted a capital offence. In tho Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemiKlic expresHions ; as .Rimply “ tho 
iiume,” or “the name of four letters” (the 
Greek (t'traqrammaton) \ “the groat and 
terrible name ” ; “ the peculiar name,” i.e. 
appropriated to God alone ; “ the separate 
name,” i.e. either the name which is sepurated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “ the name which lias beer 
interpreted or revealed.” (Professor W. A 
Wright, M. A. .Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovah must have been the origin of the 
/smu 'i-A^^amy or “ exalted name,” which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and His prophets ; hut 
which, he said, occurs in one of three verses 
in the Qur’an, namely ; Suratu ’1-Baqarah ii. 
256 : “ God ! (AUdh) there is no God but He 
'(A/«) the Living One (al-llaiy)^ the Self- 
^bsistii^ One (aZ-Qaiyvin) ” ; or, in the 
Suratu All Hmran iii. 1, which contains the 
same words ; or, in the Suratu Xk Ha xx. 110; 
“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One (a/-//uiy), the Self-Snbsistent One (at- 
Qaiydmy 
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Some European scholars (see Catafago'H 
Arabic Dictionary) have fancied the Yahuh 
I or Yahovah of tho Hebrews, is iden- 

tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotee, Yd //a, 0 Ho ! ” (i.c. God). AI- 

Baizawi says the word Hu (better Hutva)^ i.e. 
HE(Gocl), may bo the /x>m« or Ex- 
alted Name of tho Almighty, especially os it 
occurs in two of tho verses of the Qur’an in- 
dicated by Muhammad, namely, Surahs ii. 256, 
iii. 1. [huwa, god.] 

JEREMIAH, Arabic Armiyd(W-h^). 

The prophet is not mentioned in the Quran, 
but Muslim historians say he was contem- 
porary wdth Ma‘add, the son of ‘Adnan, the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. Tho Ka- 
tibu V- Wdqidi says : “ God watched over 
‘ Adnan’s son Ma‘add, who was by the comuji.nd 
of the Lord taken by Armiya and Abra^u 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” According' to the 
(rhiyasH H-ljughah^ he is the same as al- 
Khizr. [al-kbize.] 

JERUSALEM. Arabic aUBaitu 

'l-Muqaddas (^^juu)\ uu ^ ), “the Holy 
House,” or Baitu H-Maqdit (^aAJ\ 

“the House of the Sanctuary”: Aurashalim 
Ffiyd* i.e. Aelia Capita- 

Itna. 

In the Qur’an Jerusalem is never men- 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is always called al- 
Baitu H-Muqadda$^ “ the Holy House,” as 
referring to the Temple of Jerusalem, or 
fUyff, The allusions to it in the Qur’an, are 
as follows : — 

Surah ii. 66 (where God, after giving the 
manna and quails, is represented as say- 
ing to the children of Israel): “Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” AbBaiz&wi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baifu */-3£a^a( Jerusalem), 
or Arxbd (Jericho). 

Sarah ii. 261 : “Like him who passed by a 
city when it was desolate, and as he walk^ 
over its roofs said, ‘ How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Commentators say 
Elias or al-Khizr visited the city of Jeru- 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Sura|i XXX. opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru- 
salem. 

In Surah xvh. 1, Muhammad is represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jerusalem. “ Celebrated be the praises of 
Him who by night took his servant from the 
Masjidu 'l-Hardm (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the Masjidu H-Aqiid (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which we have blessed.” 

And in Surah 1. iO, one of the sigr s of the 
approach of the last day will be : “ The crier 
(to prayer) shall cry from a near place ” (i.e. 
a place from which all men shall hearl. 
Husain says this “ near place ” is the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

A curious account of Jerusalem and its 
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temple, the Masjidu l-Aqaa, or Distant 
Mosque (so called because it is a distant 
object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jalalu *d-dln as-Suyuti, one of the commen- 
tators on the Q^’r’an, known as the Jalilin. 
It was written in the year ah. 848, a.d. 1444, 
and the spec'sil object of the book appears to 
be to exalt tho merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayoi and pilgrimage. [For an account 
of the Temple, see masjidu ’l-aqsa.] He says 
Jerusalem is specially honoured as being the 
scene of the repentance of David and Solo- 
mon. The place where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put. all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the Hir in suojection to him. It was at Jeru- 
salem th.t'.. the prophets sacrificed ; that Jesus 
was bo»ri and spoke in his '’radio ; and it 
was at J erusiilera that Jesus ascended to 
heaven , and it will be there that He will again 
descend. Gag and Magog shall subdue every 
place on tho earth but Jerusalem, and it will 
be there that (Jod Almighty will destroy 
them. It is i.i the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last days 
Inert) will bo a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Shechinah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man- 
kind be gathered rt tho Resurrection for 
judgment, and tlod will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy Temple, when He 
comes to judge the earth. (See Reynolds* 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to the Sacred 
Rock {af-^akhrah) seems to be one of the 
many instances of afterthought and addition 
to Islam since the time of Muhammad. 
Mu*&wiyah seems to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of bis subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention from Biak- 
kah and al-Madinah, where the rival family 
of *Ali resided. 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jeruaalem by the 
Khalifah *Umar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
muk (Hieromax), the whole army of the 
Muslims marched into the territory of Pales- 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
tho city. The conquest was attended with 
difiSculty until the arrival of the Khalifah 
*Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the eastern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent 
party to the walls with a flog of truce, asking 
for a parley. The Patriarch (Sophronius) 
then demanded the safe conduct of a mes- 
senger to ‘Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested ‘Umar to make 
peace and to accept tribute. 

Jalalu 'd-diu gives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows : — 

“ In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate ! This is the writing from the 
Christians of the Holy City to ‘Umar ibn al- 
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th« Commander of the Faithful. 
When you came down upon us, we usked of 
jou a capitulation for oui. selves and our pos- 
sessions, and our children, and the people of 
our religion ; and we have stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter- 
ruption in our places of worship, or w'hatcvcr 
chapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein ; and that no one 
shall live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from entering 
them, by night or by day ; and that we will 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra- 
vellers ; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal him unknown to 
the Muslims ; and not teach our children the 
Qur’an; and not publicly exhibit the Asso- 
ciating or Christian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it ; and not binder anyone of 
our relations from entering the Muslim reli- 
gion, if he will, and that we should honour 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief 8e.ats, and 
not imitate them in our dreas, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call ourselves by their sur- 
names ; and that we should never ride upon 
great saddles, nor susje nd our swords by 
belts, and never accopi arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor cany them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in the Arabic language ; and that 
We should not sell wine, and that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tie up our 
dress, wherever we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waist ; and that wc should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
rhurches, nor expose our crosses, nor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market places^and never strike 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
slave W'hohnN drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses." 

We learn moreover, from the name autho- 
rity, as follows : — 

“ When ‘Umar ratified the treaty, he added 
thereto, — ‘ And that we will not strike any- 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for ouiselves and the people of our reli- 
gion ; and we accept these terms of capitula- 
tion : and if we subsequently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives be it, and let there be no faith with u.s 
and may it he allowed you to do to us what- 
ever is lawful against rebellious and revolt- 
ing subjects.’" (Hist, of Jenisofemf by Jnlalu 
'd-din, Reynolds’ Translation.) 

There wore within the city 12,000 Greeks 
and 50,000 natives, snd the Kfealifah ‘Umar 
insisted that all the Greeks depart within 


three days, aud that the natives should pay 
tribute. Five dinars were imposed upon the 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes ; very old and very 
young persons paid nothing. 

When ‘Umar entered the Holy City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Roca (o?- 
SiikJirah'^^ the site of the Masjidu 'l-Aqsa, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Burtiq on the night of the Mi ‘raj [miraj], and 
he therefore requested the Patriai-ch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said, This is the Mosque of David.” But 
‘Umar said, “ Thou bast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Muhammad) described 
the place to me, and it was not like this.” 
They then went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, “ This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘L^mar said, “ Thou bast spoken 
falsely.” And in this manner the Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city. At 
last they came to a gate, which is now called 
Babu U‘Mnhammady or the Gate of Muham- 
mad, and clearing away the filth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha- 
lifah, creeping on his knees, came to the 
central sewer. Here, standing up, ‘Umar 
looked at the rock (as-.Su^AmA), and then 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is the place which the Apostle of 
God (upon whom be peace and blessing) de- 
scribed to us.” ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
to bo built thereon. And ‘Abdu ’1-Malik ibn 
Marwan built the mosque of the Baitu ’1- 
Muquddas (now known us the Mosque of 
‘Umar). He spent upon it the produce of 
seven years’ tax upon Egypt, He began it 
in A.H. fiO and finished it in a.h. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalalu ’d-din 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
bands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
‘Umar until the year a.h. 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
days. In the Masjidu ’l-Aq^a alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from as-Sakbrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was preserved in strong boxes. “ But,” 
be adds, “ ^aluhu ’d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up for the complete deliverance of the Holy 
City ; for he was the most renowned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu ’d-din’s History of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, p. 199.) 


A brief outline of the Historu of Jerutalem 
from the Time oj dhrist. 

A.U. 

8d. The crucifixion, death resurrection^ 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jeinisalem. 

48. St. Paul’s first visit to Jeimsalem after 
his conversion to Christianity. 

(59. Taken by Titus. 

18G. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 
city the name of Aelia Capitolina. 
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i.D. (This name is used by Jalilu ’d-din 
in his book, A.D. 1444.) 

386. Jerusalem under Christian rule, the 
Martyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

614. The city invested and taken by the 
Persians under Choaroes 11. (See 
Qur'an, Surah axx.) 

621. The era of the flight of Muham> 
mad. 

626. The Emperor Heraclius* enters Jeru* 
Salem in triumph. 

637. The patriarch Sophronius surrenders 
the Holy City to the Khalifah ‘Umar. 
Liberty of worship serured to the 
Christians in churches whkh already 
existed, but they are prohibited 
the erection of new churches. A 
mosque built on the reputed site of 
Jacob’s vision, now known as tne 
mosque of ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu 'l-Aqea, the Remote Mosque, 
or afl-$akbrah, the Rock. 

800. Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Charlemagne to distribute alms in 
the Holy City. The Khalifah Hariin 
ar-Rashid sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

820. Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab. 

969. Falls into the hands of the Fatimnte 
Khalifah Mu‘izz. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

1035. The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. 

1064. The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 

bray. 

1065. The pilgrimage of the German 

bishops. 

1077. Jerusalem pillaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. 

1084. The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
iiiler of the Holy City. The Chris- 
tians suffer. 

1098. The city retaken by the Fatimate 

Khalifah. 

1099. 40,000 Crusaders appear before its 

walls. The city taken by the Cru- 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God- 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty years the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) 

1187. Retaken by Saladin ($al^u ’d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

1219. Ceded to the Christians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 
U. 

1239. Taken by the Muslims. 

1243. Again ceded to the Chri.stians. 

1244. The Christians defeated at Gaza, 

and Jerusalem occupied by the 
Muslims. 

1277. Nominally annexed to tho kingdom of 
Sicily. 

1517, Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 

1542, Saltan Sulaiman 1. builds the present 
walls. 
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A.D 

1832 Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Kfnrpt takes 
the city. 

1840. Restored to the Sultan of Turkey. 

[AS'SlKHRaU, MA801DC ’L-aQ8A.] 

JESUS CHRIST. Arabic 7- 

Maxih ihe Qur’an, the 

Lord Je.Hus Christ is spoken of under the fol- 
lowing names and titles : — 

(1) *hi (c 5 ““e^). “Jesas.” Al-Baizawi 
says it is the same ns the Hebrew fthu\ 

and t: rived from “white 

mingled with red,” without, however, explain- 
ing this derivation. 

(2) */sd Maryam (f^j^ 

*• Je.sns the son of Mary,” from whom He was 
born by the powe" of God. 

(3) Al MaAh “the Messiah.” 

Surah bi. 10 : *■ His name shall be Messiah 
Jesus.” AI-Kanialan, the ccdmentators, say 
he is called nl-Masih cither because he was 
bv. th blc8t:ed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or hecau‘?e whomsoever J 38 us tonched 
was healed. 

(4) Kalimatn II, Ih (aU\ “the Word of 

God.” Surah iv. IG9 : “ His word.” Hustin 
says oy this expression is meant he who was 
dorr at the express fiat of (iod. (Surah xix. 
30 : “ He says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Uaulu 'I-Ifaqq (ij^^ Jy*). “ The 

Word of Truth.” Surah xix. 35. Some 
commentators take the exjiression qaulu ’/• 
fiaqq AH referring to the statement made being 
“ the word of truth,” whilst others take it as 
referring to Christ Himself, “ The Word of 
Tintb.” 

(6) Ruhun min Allah Cy)), A Spirit 

from God.” Surah iv. 109: “A Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baizuwi says it is a spirit which 
proceedeth from God. The title nuhu Hldh is 
the special Kalimab for Jesus Christ, [pbo- 
PHET8.] 

(7) Rasulu 'lidh (aUI J^j), “ The Mes- 
senger of God.” Surah iv. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him- 
self, i.c. the Prophet, or Apostle, or Mes- 
senger of God. 

(8) *Abdu 'Udh (dUl A>^), “ The Servant of 
God.” Surah xix. 31 ; “ Verily, lam the ser- 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabiyu Hdh (4U1 ^), “ The Prophet 
of God.” Surah xix, 31 : “ He hath made 
me a Prophet.” 

(10) Wajthun J'\ 'd-dunyd wa *l-dkhirah 

‘‘Illustrious in this 
viorld and in the noxt,^ namely, as al-Baizawi 
explains it, •• in this world as a Prophet, in 
the next as an intercessor.” Surah iii. 40, 

In order to present the aomewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur’an in a systematic form, 
we shall arrange its history of the Lord 
.Jesus into (1) The Annunciation of the Virgin, 
(2) The Birth of Jesus, (3) His Miracles, (4) His 
Mission, (5) His Crucifixion, (6) His Divinity 
and Sinle88ne88,(7) The Trinity, (8) His Second 
Coming (as taught in the Traditions), (9) His 
Exaltation iu Heaven. From a pemsal of 
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these eelections it will be seen thei Mu^ammed 
taught that Jeaaa waa miraculoaaly born of 
the Virgin Mary, who waa aiater of Aaron 
and the daughter of ^Imran, near the trunk 
of a palm tree. That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unchaste; but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated hia mother’s 
honour. That Jeaua performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay dgure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the leper, quickening 
the dead, and bringing down a table from 
heaven ** aa a festival and a sign.” That he 
(Jeaua) was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confiim the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That ho pro- 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name ahculd be Ahmad. 
That the Jews intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jeans, but only his likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
disputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the Father, the Mother, and the Son.” 
That he will come again at the laat day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, brenk 
the Cross, remove the poll-tax from the 
infidels. That he will reign ae a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 
Madinab, between the graves of Abu Bakr 
and *Umar. 

/. — The Annunciation of th*i Virgin. 

Surah iii. 37-48 ; ** And remember when 
the angels said, * 0 Mary 1 verily hath God 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee above the women of the worlds ! 0 Msry I 
be devout towards thy Lord, an4 prostrate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.* 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unsaan by thee : To thee, 0 Muhammad! do 
we reveal it; for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds w*hich of 
them should rear Mary ; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Remember 
when the angel said, ‘0 Mary! Verily God 
announceth to thee the Word from Him : His 
name shall bo, Messiah Jesus the son of Mni-y, 
illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who have near access to God ; 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle and when grown up ; and he shall be 
one of the just.’ She said, ‘ How, 0 my 
Lord 1 shall I have a son, when man hath not 
touched me ? ’ He said, * Thus ; God will 
create what He will ; when Ho decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, Be,” and it is.* And 
He will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and the Evangel ; and be shall 
be an spostle to the chilren of Israel.” 

Bfirah xix. lS-21 ; ** And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, when she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a veil to ehroud 
Aereelf from them : and We sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said : * I fly for refuge 


from thee to the God of Mercy! If thou 
fearest Him, begone from me.* He said : * I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son/ She said : * How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.* He 
said : * So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said : 
** Easy is this with me ; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.” ’ ” 

[In the earlier part of Surah iii. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of *Imran. 
Commentutors say that *lmran died before 
Mary was bom. In the traditions it is stated 
** that the only two persons bora into the 
world who have not been touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. ‘‘ when she ujent 
eastward'* ; Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 

//. — The Birth of Jesus. 

Surah xix. 22-34 : “ And she conceived him, 
and retired with him to a far-ofi place. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said : * Oh, would that 1 had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite ! * And one cried to her from below 
her ; ‘ Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro- 
vided a streamlet at thy feet : — And shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee ; it 
will drop fresh ripe dates upon thee. Eat 
theq and drink, and be of cheerful eye ; and 
shouldst thou see a man, say, — Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy. — To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 

I They said, * 0 Mary ! now hast thou done a 
strango thing! 0 sister of Aaron! Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, nor un« 
chaste thy mother.’ And she made a sign to 
them^ pointing towards the babe. They said, 

^ How shall we speak with him who is in the 
cradle, an infant?’ It said, * Verily, I am 
the servant of God ; He hath given me the 
Book, and He hath made me a prophet ; and He 
hath made me blessed wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almsgiving 
BO long as I shall live ; and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me : and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on me the day I was born, and will be the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
to life.” 

Surah xxiii. 52: '‘And wc appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign ; and we pre- 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen- 
tators all refer it to the place of abode ; and 
al-Baiaawi and Husain say it w'as either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramleh ! Husain 
says Jesus was born in l^thlehem. The ex- 
pression, ** 0 sister oj Aaron,” as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an anachronism 
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of ooino eoniequonce, but the commenUtort 
got OTor the difficulty. The Komaliui aay it 
is a figurative expresaion implying that she 
was pure and righteous like u sister of Aaron. 
But al-Baixawi says it means that she was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors surest 
th^t there was a confusion between Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al'Baisftwi says : ** The palm to which she 
ded, that she might lean on it in her trarail, 
was a withered trunk, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
supplied her with fruits for her rofreshment, 
as is mentioned immediately.'’ Mr. Sale 
says : It has been observed, that the Mo- 
hammedan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin Mary very much resembles that of 
Latona, as described by the poets, not only 
|n this circumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm^ree (though some say Larons embi^ced 
an olive-treo, or an olive and a palm, or else 
two laurels), but also in that of their inian\c 
speaking; which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (Se*' Homer, i/ynin. in 
ApolL ; Gallimach, Hymn, in Delum.) 

HI. — TKt MirucltH of Jettm. 

Surah iii. “ And He will teach him 

the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel ; and he nhall bo an apostle to 
the children of Israel ' Now have I come,* 
he will say, ‘ to you with a sign from your 
Lord : Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the figure of a bird ; and 1 will breathe 
into it, and it shall become, by Qod*a leave, 
a bird. And I will heal the blind, and the 
leper ; and by God’s leave will 1 quicken the 
dead ; and I will tell you what ye oat, and 
what ye store up in your houses 1 Truly in 
this will be a nign for you, if ye are believers.’ 
And when Jesus perceived unbelief on their 
part, He said, ‘ Who my hel^rs with God ? ’ 
The apostles said, ‘ We wifi be God’s helpers ! 
We believe in God, and bear thou witness that 
we are Muslims. 0 our Lord i we believe in 
what thou hast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle; write us up, then, with those who 
bear witness to Asm.’ * 

[The commentators aLJalUan say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it flew while they 
looked at it ; but when it had gone out of 
their sight,* it fell down dead. That be cured 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lazarus (*Azar) from the dead ; also 
Shorn, the son of Noah, who had been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately ; also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector.] 

Sfiirah T. 112-115 : ** Remember when the 
Apostles said : ‘ O Jesus, Son of Mary I is 
thy Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven ? ’ He said : 

* Fear Ood if ye be believers.’ They said : 

* We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
heart# assured ; and to know that thou hast 
indeed epoken truth to us, and to be witneeeee 
thereof.^ Jesus, Son of Mary, said : * 0 God, 


our Lord 1 send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fes- 
tival to us, to the first of us and to the last 
of 08 , and a sign from thee ; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art the best of nourisbert.’ 
And Ood said ; ‘ Verily, 1 will cause it to 
descend unto you ; but whoever among yon 
after that shall diabelicve, I will surely chastise 
him with s chastisement wherewith 1 will 
not chastise any other croaluro.’ ” 

[Mr. Sale, in his commentary on this 
miracle, says (quoting from al-Baisawi) : — 

This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having, ui the request of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended in their sight, between 
two clouds, sndwuB set before them. Where- 
upon be rose up, and having mode the ablu- 
tion. prayed, and then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, saying, *In the name 
of Ood, the best proviuer of food!' What 
the provisions were, with whicn this table 
was fnm'shed, is a matter w’.^erein the ex- 
positora are not agreed. C>n« will have them 
to be nine cakea of bread and nine fishes ; 
another, bread and flesh ; another, all sorts of 
food, except flesh; another, all sorts of food, 
uxcept bread and flesh ; another, all except 
bread and fish ; anothor, one fish, which had 
the taste of all numner of food ; and another, 
fruits of paradise ; but the most received 
tradition is, that when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
scales or prickly fins, dropping with fnt, 
having salt placed at its head, and vinegar at 
its tail, and round it all sorts of herbr, except 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were olives ; on the Beoood,honey ; 
on the third, butter ; on the fourth, cheeee ; 
and on the fifth, dried flesh. They add, that 
Jesus, at the request of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its scales and fins to return 
to it ; at which the standers - by, hoing 
affrighted, be caused it to become aa it was 
before : that one thousand throe hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish remaining whole as it wi\s 
at first ; that then the table flew up to heaven 
in the sight of all ; and everyone who bed 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes ; end that It 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the groui^ till 
the sun declined, and was then taken up into 
the clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable; 
but most think the words of the Koran ore 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that eeveral men were changed Into swine ler 
disbelieving this miraole, and attributing it to 
magic art ; or, as others pretend, for steiUiag 
some of the victuals from off it.*’^ 

IV. — The Mieeion of Jum*. 

8flrahlvii2fl,27: ** And of old sent we Noal| 
and Ahrohoau and on their eend eonlevrod the 
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gift of prophecy, and the Book ; and some of 
them we guided aright ; but many were evil 
doers. Then we caused our apostles to follow 
in their footsteps ; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and we gave 
him the Evangel and we put into the hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion : but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing Qod did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
be 311 observed : but to such of them as be- 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse.” 

Surah v. 60, 61 : “ And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Jesus, the son of Mary, 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him : and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidance and light, c onfirmatory of the pre- 
ceding Law; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God ; — And that the people of the 
Evangel may judge according to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
Judge by what God hath sent down — such are 
the perverse.” 

Surah ii. 81 : “ Moreover, to Moses gave 
we ‘ the Book,’ and wo raised up apostles 
after him ; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
we clear proofs mission, and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then ns an 
apostle cometh to you with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others ? ” 

Surah ii. 264 : Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others : Those 
to whom God hath spoken, He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signs, and wo strength- 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased, they who came after them would 
not have wrangled, after the clear signs had 
reached them. But into disputes they fell : 
some of them believed, and some were infidels ; 
yet if. God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled : but God doth what he 
will.” 

Surah Ixi. 0 ; “ And remember when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, ‘0 children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to con- 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostle that shall come after 
me whoat name shall be Ahmad ! ' But when 
he (Ahmad) presented himself with clear 
proofs of his mission, they said, * This is 
manifest sorcery I ’ ” 

Su.ab vi. 85: “And Zachariah, John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.” 

Surah iv. 167 ; “ And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book but shall 
believe in him (Jesus) before his death, and 
In the day of judgment ho shall be a witness 
against them.” 

Surah iii. 44 : “ And I have come to attest 
the law which was before mo ; and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
yon ; and 1 come to you with a sign from 
your Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me ; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord : 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way.” 


V, — The Crucifixim of Jeous. 

Sfirah Ui. 47-60: “And the Jews plotted, 
and Ood plotted : But of those who plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, * O 
Jesus 1 verily I will cause thee io die, and 
will take thee up to myaelf and deliver thee 
from those who believe not ; and I will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to me is your return, and wherein 
ye differ will I decide between you. And as to 
those who believe not, I will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next ; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ But as to those who believe, and do 
the things that are right, He will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not the doers 
of evil.” 

Surah iv. 156, 150: “And for their unbelief 
[are the Jews cursed] — and for their having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny, — 
And for their saying, ‘ Verily we have slain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God.’ Yet they slew him not, and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness. And they who differed about him 
wore in doubt concerning him : No sure know- 
ledge had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself. And God 
is Mighty, Wise I ” 

[Sale, in his notes on the Qur’an, says : 
“ The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him ; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
where Jesus was, to kill him; and others 
that it was Judas himself, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray him for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent to take him. They add, that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in e.ffiqxf, was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acquaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and was then taken up a 
second time into heaven. It is suppo.sed by 
several that this story was an original in- 
vention of Mohammad’s ; but they arc cer- 
tainly mistaken ; for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his lime. The 
Basilidiana, in the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, denied that Christ himself suffered, but 
[^asserted] that Simon the Girenoan was cruci- 
fied in his place. The Corinthians before 
them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, th^t was crucified. Photius 
tells UB that he read a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the acts of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul ; and 
among other things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The “ Cross of 
Christ” is the missing link in the Muslim’s 
creed ; for we have in Isl^ the g’-eat 
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anommlj of a religion which rejeoto the | 
dootrine of a tacnflce for sin, whiUt its great I 
central feast is a Fetut of Sncrijice, It is | 
related by the Muslim historian al-Waqidl, j 
that Muhammad had such repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed 6Tery< 
thing brought to his house with that dgure 
upon it.] 

VI. — Divinity and Son$hip of Chritf and Hts 
SiniessnesM. 

Surah six. 35, d6: ** That is Jesus the son , 
of Mary, the word of truth (Qftulf: 'l-Haqqjj 
whereon ye do dispute ^ God could not take I 
to Himself a son ! Celebrated be His praise ! 
When He decrees a matter He only says tc it, 

‘ BE/ and it is ; and verily God is my Lord i 
and your Lord, so worship Him ; this is the 
right way. But the sects have dift’ered 
among themselveb.*'’ 

Surah iii. 51. 52 : “ Those signs, and this i 
I warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, ' 
Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. Ht* 
created Him of dur.t : He tiien said to him, 

‘ Be ' — and he was.” 

Surah xliii. 57-ti5 : ‘ And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divuif 
power, lo ! thy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And they said, ‘ Are our »odfl or is 
he the better ? ' They put this fortn to thee 
only in the spirit of dispute. Yea, they are 
a contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and proposed 
as an instance of (hrirte power to th' children 
of Israel ; and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring fotth Angels to succeed you 
on euith : and he shall be a sign of the fast 
hour ; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me : 
ihiu is the right way ; and let not Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jesus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, ‘ Now am I come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things ab<.)ut which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you ; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord : wherefore, wor- 
ship ye him : this is a right way.’ But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves but woe t'» those who thus trans- 
gressed, because of the pmiishment of an 
nifiictive day I ” 

Surah ix. 30: “ The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of Gcd ; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God ; that is what 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
sayings of those who misbelieved before— 
God fight them I- - How they lie I ” 

Surah iii. 72, 73 : “ And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture. And they say, ‘ This is from 
God ’ ; yet it is not from God : and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so. 

It beaeemetb not a man, that God should give 
him the Scriptures and the Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, ‘ Be ye worshippers of me. j 
as well as of God ’ ; but rather, ‘ Be ye 
perfect in things pertaining to Ood, since ye 
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know the Scriptures, snd have studied 
deep.*-* 

Surah v. 19 r “ lufideL now are they who 
say, * Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Maryam 
(son of Mary)! Say : And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, snd all 
who are on the earth together? ' " 

Taere is a remarkable Hadis related toy 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitteu his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophete, he could not 
charge our Lord with sin. It is as follows : 
** The Prophet of God said, * In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslima will not be ahlo to 
mtie, and they will he greatly distressed, 
and will sav, ‘‘ Would to God that we had 
nnked Him t( create some ont lo intercede for 
UN, that we might be taken from this place, 
and he delivered fi om trihu .ition and sorrow ? ” 
Thon these men will go to Adam, nnd will 
nay, Thou art th« lather of f\\ men, God 
created thee with His band, aL.l made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
«anght thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us wo pray thee ! ” And Adam will 
say, ‘‘ I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, he was the first who was 
i sent by God to tne unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Ihen they will go to Noah and 
ask for intercession, and he will say, ** I am 
not of that degree which ye suppose.” And 
he will ’•emeraher the sin which ho committed 
in asking the Lord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hud), not knowing whether it was a 
right request or not ; and ho will say, ** Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of (iod.” 
Thon they will go to Abraham, and he will 
say, “ 1 am not of thivt degree which ye sup- 
pose.” And he will remembor the three 
occasions upon which lie told lies in the 
world; and ho will say, “Go to Moses, who 
is the serrsni to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Moses, and Moses will 
say, ** I am not of that degree which ye 
suppose.” And he will renuemher the sin 
which he committed ui slaying a man, and he 
will sa}', “Go to Jesus, Ho is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.” Then they will go to 
Jesus, and He will say, “Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will ask permission to go 
into God’s presence and intercede for them.'” 
{Miskkal^ book xxiii. ch. rii.) 

[In dealing vrith Muhammadans the t’hris- 
tian missionary must not irest their system 
j as though the teachings of iHitim were pre- 
I cisely those of the modern Socinians (we 
speak of the modem Bucinians, for both the 
Bocini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi- 
raculous conception of Christ, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) Isliim admits of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
Ha is the fTorrf” which God “conveyed 
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into Mary ” ; and whilat the other £1 re 
great prophets arc but “ the chosen,” “ the 
preacher,” “ the friend,” “ the oonverser 
with,” and ‘* the mesr.enger of ” God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the *• Spijit of God'' He 
is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
prophets ; and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divines 
admit that Jesus “saw no corruption,” and 
still lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in the Hadis that the 
Haqiqatu'l-Muhammadiyah or the Nur-i-Mu~ 
fiamniadf “ the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine “ Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt tmongst us ” is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind.] 

VJL^The Trinity. 

Surah v. 76-79 : “ They misbelieve who say, 
• Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary * ; 
but the Messiah said, *0 children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord ; verih*, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. The^ misbelieve who say, ‘ Verily, 
Qod is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one ; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis- 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again towards God and ask 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful* The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet ! Prophets before him have 
passed away ; and his mother was a confessor ; 
they used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside ! ” 

hurah iv. 169: “ 0 ye people of the Book ! 
overstep not bounds in your religion ; and of 
God, speak only truth. The Messiah, .Je.sus, 
son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mary, and 
:i Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not, ' Three * : 
(i.«. there is a Tiinity ) — Forbear — it will be 
better for yon. God is only one God ! Far 
be it from His glory that He should have a 
son I His, whatever is in the Heavens, and 
whatever is in the Earth ! And God is a 
suflScient Guardian.” 

Surah v. 1 16, 117 : “And when God shall say 
— * O Josus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind — “ Take me ai\d my mother as two 
Gods, beside God ? ” ’ He shall say — ‘ Glory 
be unto Thee! it is not for me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth ; had 1 said 
that, verily thou wonldest have known it : 
Thou knowest what is in me, but 1 know not 
what it in Thee ; for Thou well knowest 
things unseen I 1 spake not to them aught 
but that which thou didst bid me — “ Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord ” ; and I was 
a witness against them ho long as I was 
amongst them : but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thou wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou ait witness over all* " 

[From the text of the Qur'un it appears 


that Muhammad thought the Holy THiiity ol 
the Christians consisted of the Father, tb$ 
Son, and the Virgin ; and historians tell us 
that there existed in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridians, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a cake called Collyris ; it is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted nation of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex- 
pression “ they both ate food,” we must 
conclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baizawi (a.h. 685), in his commentary 
on Surah iv. 169, says : “ Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there are three 
Gods,” namely ,A//dA and al-Masih andifaryam ; 
or “ Do not say God is Three,” meaning that 
there are Three Aqamm or Eseenoes 

— \h (Father), Ibn (Son), and Huhu'l-Quds 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus : Ah, 
the j^dt or Essence; Ibn, the ‘7/m or Know- 
ledge ; and liuhu 'i-Qud, the HayAt or Life of 
God. 

Husain (a.h. 900) quotes al-Baizawi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

The Jalalan (a.h. 911) say “ Three” means 
Allah and ‘Isa and bis Mother. 

The word generally used by Muhammadan 
writers for the Trinity is at-Ta^Ufi 
[teinity] 

VII 1 . — The Second Coming of JesKs. 

The Qur’un has no definite teaching on the 
subject, but the Traditions have. See Mish- 
kdtu l-Masdbib, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ I swear by God, it is near, when Jesus, 
SOD -of Mary, will descend from the heavens 
upon your people, a just king, and he will 
break the cross, and will kill the swine, and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
much that nobody will accept of it ; and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
bettor than the world and everything in it.” 

And Abu Hurairah said, “ If ye doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (Surah iv. 157), and there shall not be 
one of those who have received the Scrip- 
tures who shall not believe in Him (Jesus) 
before His death.” 

Abii Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I swear by God, Jesus son of Mary 
will come down, a just king ; he will kill the 
swine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man’s being in want 
of nothing ; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man; and verily, Jesus 
will call people to wealth, and nobody will 
take it.” 

Jabir relates that the Prophet said : “ A sec- 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
true religion, snd will be victorious, unto the 
reaxirrection, Then Jesus son of Mary will 
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Como down , and the prince of my people will 
■ay to him, ‘Come in front, and cay prayers 
for 08 .’ And he will say to him, * I shall not 
act Imam, because some of you are princes 
over others.’ And Jesus will say thip> from 
respect to my people.” 

‘Abdu’ll^i ibn ‘Amr relates that the Prophet 
said : •' Jesus will come down to the earth, 
and will marry and have children, and will 
stay on the earth forty- five years, and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial ; and 
1 and Jesus shall rise up from one place, 
between Abu-Bokr and *Umar." [hdjrah.] 

IX. — His Exaltation tn Heaven. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
where Jesus Christ now is All Muslim 
divines agree that “he s.-w no corruption,” 
but they differ as to the exact stage of 
celestial bli.^s in which he resides in the oody. 
According to a trad'lion by Qaiadah (Mish~ 
kdl, book xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad seid, on 
the night of the Mi‘raj or celestial journey, 
he saw John and Jesns in the recond hearen 
The Jalalbn agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known as the Janu'^u 
Baydn (vol. i. 65fi) it is said he is in the third 
region of bliss ; whilst some say he i.s in the 
fourth. 

X. — The Disciples of Jesus. 

The diaries of Jesus are called in the 
Qur’an al-Hawdriyitn^ a word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopic root, signifying 
** to send, " but which ai-Baisawi says means 
“white ones,” and that it was gi>en to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men or because they wore 
white clothes. It is noticeable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an. In the story told of disciples 
visiting the city (of Antioch), three disciples 
are mentioned, and commentators say they 
were ,Tohn, Jude and Simon. [Sec SQrab 
xxxvi. 13, 19— HABIB THB CARPEBTXR.J John 
the Baptist and his father Zachanas are 
mentioned. (Surahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 

JETHRO. [8hu‘aib.] 

JEWELS. Arabic Jauhar 
Jawdkir. According to the Hiduyah 
a thief i.s liable to suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, such as a ring set 
with emerald, ruby, or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of an 
indifferent nature, neither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. ii. p. 93.) 

A silitm sale [billim], or a sale in trust, of 
jewels and marine shells, is not lawful, because 
the unities of these vary in their value. 
(Vol. ii p. 539.) In the partition of property, 
jewels must not be divided by the Qazi, but 
by mutual arrangement in the family, because 
0 ? the great difference in the actual value of 
jewels. (Vol. iv. 13.) 

JEWS, JUDAISM. The Jews j 

are mentioned in the Qur*&n and Traditions | 
under the names of Yakudi , pL Yahud, I 

and Band Isrdlil ( yL|), “ Children of J 
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j Israel.” No distinction is made between Jews 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to bo 
a people in possession of a divino book, and are 
called Ahlu 'l-Kitdb^ or “ people of the book.” 
Moses is their special law-giver (Abraham 
not having been a Jew, but s HanifAfusItm") ; 
they are a people highly-favoured of God, 
but are said to have perverted the meaning of 
Scripture, and to have called Erra “ the Son 
of God ” They have an intense hatred of all 
true Ilusiims : and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been 
changed into apes and swine, and othe*^s 
will nave their hands tied to their necks 
and be cast into the Fire at the I>ay of 
Judgment. 

The following are the selections irom the 
Qur’an relating to the Jew# : — 

Surah ii. 116: “0 children of Israel! 
remember aiy favour wherewith 1 have 
favoured you, and that high above all man> 
kind have I raised you.” 

Surah v. 48, 49 : “ Verily, we have sent down 
the law (Taurdt) wherein are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets who professed 
Islam ju^e the Jews ; and the doctors and 
the teachers judged by that portion of the 
Book of Ood, of which they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, 0 Jeuis ! fear 
not men but fear Me ; and barter not away 
ray signs for a mean price ! And whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down — such 
are the Infidels. And therein have wo enacted 
for them, ‘ Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wourds retaliation ’ : — Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms shall have therein 
the expiation of Ais tin ; and whoso will not 
judge by what God bath sent down — such are 
the transgressors.” 

Surah iii. 60 : ‘‘ Abraham was not a Jew, 
nor yet a Chiistian. He was a Hsnif Muslim, 
and not an idolater.” 

SQrah ix. 80 ; “ The Jews say, ‘ Etra 
(’Uzsi^ is a son of God'; and the Christians 
say, ‘ The Messiah is a son of God.’ Such 
the saying in their mouths I They resemble 
the saying of the Infidel^ of old ! God do 
battle vrith them ! How are they misguided! ” 
Surah vi. 147 : “ To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the fat, 
save what might be on their backs, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached to the bonr. 
With this have we recompensed them, because 
of thoir transgression : and verily, we ar^ 
indeed equitable.” 

Surah iv. 48, 49 : “ Among the Jews are those 
who displace the words of their Scriptures, 
and say, ‘ We have heard, and we have not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one that heareth 
not ; and L(X)K at us ’ ; perplexing with their 
tongues, and wounding the Faith by their 
revilings. But if they would say, ‘ We hare 
heard, and we obey ; hear thou, and BBOabO 
us’; it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for their unbeUef. 
Few only of them are believers 1 ” 

Surah ii. 70-73: “ Desire ye then that for 
your Hakes fAr Jews should believe? Yet a 
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part of thorn hoard the word of Ood, aud then, 
after they had understood uerverted it, 
and knew that they did so. And when they 
fall in with the faithful, they say, *We 
believe'; but when they are apart one with 
another, they say, * Will ye acquaint them 
with what God hath rerealed to you, that 
they may dispute with you about it in the 
presence of your Lord?’ Understand ye 
their aim ? Know they not that God knoweth 
what they bide, as well as what they bring to 
light? But there are illiterates among them 
who are not acquainted with the Book,' but 
wito lies only, and hare bnt sague fancies. 
Woe to those who with their own hands tran- 
scribe the Book corruptly, and then say, 

‘ This 18 from God,’ that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woe then to them for that 
which their hands have written! and. Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made ! ” 
Sursh V. 64-^9 : “ Sat : 0 neople of the 
Book ! do ye not disavow us only because we 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to us, and in what He hath sent down afore- 
time, and because most of you are doers of ill ? 
Sat : Can I announce to you any retribution 
worse than that tohtch wmaiteth thtm with 
God ? They wliom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry — some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine; and 
they who worship T*Sht are in evil plight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path I 
When they presented themselves to you they 
said We ^lieve*; but Infidels they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went forth ! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shall thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to ,eat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they have 
dope ! Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would have 
been their doings ! * The hand of God,’ say 

the Jews, ^ is chained up.’ Their own bands 
shall be chained up — and for that which they 
have said shall they be cursed. Nay I out- 
stretched are both His hands ! At His own 
leasure does He bestow gifts. That which 
atli been sent down to thee from thy Lord 
will surely increase tlie rebellion and unbelief 
of many of them ; und we have put enmity 
and hatred between them that shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle a beacon fire for war shall God quench 
it ! and their aim will be to abet disorder on 
the earth ; but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.' 

Nearly all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned by name in the Qur’an or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com- 
mentaries 

(fi) In the Qur’an we have Adam (Jrfnw), 
Abel (HdbU), Cain (QdbU), Enoch {Idris)^ 
Noah (/VmA), Abraham (Ibnihim\ Lot 
Isaac {lahaq), labmae*. {lemd^lf), Jacob 
Ya*quh\ Josopb (Yusuf), .Tob (Aijfiih), 
loses (Musd'fy Aaron (^d»*un),Korah(Qdrttn), 
Pharaoh (Fit*aun), Haman (Hdmdn), David 
(Dd'iiff), Goliath (Jdldf)^ bolOmon (Snhn'mdn), 
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Saul ( Jo/af), Jonah ( I'mivm), EUsha (.4 A 

(/i) In the Traditions and in the eariieat 
commentaries on the Qur’an, are mentioned : 
Eve (Hawwd*)y Hagar (Hdjar)^ Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Bul^tna^i*ar)y Joshua ( YuMha*)^ Jere- 
miah (.liMiw), Isaiah (SAa^jfd’), Benjamin 
(Btiijfdmm)4£Mkiel Baalam (Ba/*am)t 

Daniel (/)dmW), ^rah (SdraA)t and mahy 
others. But it is remarkable that after Solo- 
mon, there is no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah. 

(c) The chief incidents of Jewish history 
are recorded in the Qur’an with a strange and 
curious admixture of Rabbinical fable. The 
creation of the world, the formation of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Eden, 
Cain’s and Abel’s sacrifices, the death of Abel; 
Noah’s preaching, the Ark built, the deluge, 
the tower of Babel ; Abraham, the friend of 
<4od, his call from idolatry, Isaac the aon of 
promise, Sarah’s incredulity, Hagar and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the pl^n ; 
Jacob and the tribes, Joseph sold into Egypt, 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of tne baker and butler, and of the king ; 
Moses, his preservatiou in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flies to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh, manna from heaven, 
the giving of the law, Aaron’s rod, the golden 
calf, the passage of the Red Sea ; lob’s 
patience ; Balaam ciu'sing the Israelites ; 
David’s psalms, his sin and repentance; 
Solomon’s wisdom, the Queen of Sheba, the 
building of the temple ; Jonah’s preaching, 
his escape from the fish : these and many 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, and worked up into a narrative 
with the assistaucG of Talmudic interpreta- 
tions, form the chief historical portion of the 
Qur’an. 

(cf) Many of the doctrines and social pre- 
cepts of the Qur’an are also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels, 
the inspii^ lew, the law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri- 
fice, prayer and ablution, the lex talionis, the 
degrees of afifinity, the stoning of the adul- 
terer, and many other injunctions, are pre- 
cisely those of the Mosaic code, with some 
modifications to meet the requirements of 
Arabian social life. 

Whilst, therefore, Mul>ammad took little of 
Ills religious system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for his his- 
torical narratives and his doctrines and pre- 
cepts. Islam is nothing more nor less than 
Judaism plus the Apostleship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jesus form no part of his 
religious system. [oeuisTiAJtmr.] 

(e) The Quraish charged Mul>ammad with 
want of originality in his revelations. For 
oven at the end of his career, and when he 
was uttering his latest Surahs, ** they said, 
as our verses were rehearsed to them — 
* This is nothing but tales of yore.’” (Sfirah 
viii. 31.) And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down ? They said, 
‘Old folk’s tales.’” (Surah xvi. 25.) The 
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Qaraiah even ehargad him with haring ob- 
tained aaiiatanee» “ They eaid it it only tome 
mortal who teaches him.*" And Mabammad 
admitt there wat Botueone who might be au^^- 
pected of helping him, for he replies, ** The 
tongue of him whom they lean towards is 
barbaroos and this it plain Arabic.** 

(Silrab xri. 1(K*.) l^asain, the commentator, 
in remarking upon this rerse, says, It is 
rrlated that there was a slare belonging to 
'Amr ibn *Abdi Hih aM^a^rami, named Jabr 
fand according to some a second 'lare named 
Tasar), who used to read the Law and the 
Gospel, and Muhammad need, when be 
passed, to stand and listaQ.** 

And the whole construction of tbe Qur'an 
bears out the supposition that its subiect 
nutter was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What- 
ernr he may hare heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yasar of the text of the Old and 
New Testament scriptures, it is r^*ry er»dan. 
that he obtained his explanations from one 

ell versed in Talmudic lore A Jewish 
Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in a-D. 1833, wrote 
a prize essay in answer to the <]|uastison put by 
the univerBity : “ Inquiratui in fontes Alco- 
rani «ea legis Mahammedicas eos, qui ex 
Judseisnao deri van di sunt." H«s essay in reply 
is entitled, ** Was bat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthnme aofgenommen ? *’ In this trea- 
tise it is clearly demonstrated how much the 
whole system of Islam is indebted to Tah 
mudic Judaism for its teachings. Its nar- 
ratives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terms, are chiefly derived from thoso of the 
Tahnud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shom, McCaol, Bishop Barclay, Deutscb, 
Ligbtfoot, Sohottgen, Ugolini, Meuschen 
(which pending a complete tranalation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Qur^an, 
reveal how entirely Muhammad v.oustruotod 
his religicus system on the lines of Talmudic 
Judaism. We are indebted to the late Dr. 
J. M. Arnold's Is/am and (Jhri$tianiiy ^ for the 
following review of tbe subject, he havii^ 
largely availed himself of the facts given in 
Geiger's celebrated essay, already referred 
to. 

The seven heavens and the seven earths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’&n.' During the 
creation, God’s glorious throne was placed in 
the air upon the water.’ According to the 
Talmud, ^ the world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is the sixtieth part of 
Eden " ; and Mul;Lammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of heaven and 
earth.’ Both in the Qnr'an and Talmud we 
find seven hells «s the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each hell has seven gates in 
both documenta^ The entrance of Jahan- 

* Gen. i. 2 1 and SOzmiu xi. 9 ; xxvii. 26 ; 
jurlii. 117 Uxxv. 15. 

* Thaaaitb, x. ; Pecaohim, xolv. ; and SUrah ii. 

^ Talmud Eurbin, xix I ; Midrash on Ps. xi. ; and 
SUrah XV. ii. 
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mam is marked, according to the Sukkah, by 
two date-trees, between which smoke issues ; 
and the Qur'in speaks of a tree in hell 
[eaqqum] of which the damned are to eat, 
and of which many terrible things are relate dJ 
In the Talmud tbe phnee of hell demands 
supply tor his domain, and a similar request 
is made in the Qur'an.’ Between the seven 
heavens andf thr seven hells is an intermediate 
place for those who are too good to 

be cast into hell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven.’ This inteinvediale 
abode % however, so narrow, that tbe con* 
versations of the blessed and tbe damned on 
either side may be overheard. Again, the 
happmess of Paradise [rauaniSB] Is similarly 
described in both Talmud and Qur’an also 
tbe diflflculty of attaining it. The Talmud 
daclaros that it is as easy for an elephant to 
enter through the rye of c. needle ; the 
Qur'an subatituting t camel for an elephant.’ 
That thn dead live in the eight of God is 
stated in both dooumeuta in the sanko terms, 

nd that there is no admiission to the actual 
) presence of the Almighty befu » the Day of 
Judgment and tbe resurrection of ibe dead.* 
The signs of the last dt.y us given in the 
Qujf’iiji are borrowed equally from the Hrrip. 
tuiC3 and the Talmud.' [uxauuniBCVvoa* J 

Tbe lengthened descriptions in the Qtir'An 
of the future resurrection and judgment tU’e 
also tinged with a Talmudloal colouring. 
That the several members ol tbe human body 
shall bear witness against tbe dniimod, and 
that idols shall share in tbe pnnishmant of tbeir 
worshippers, is stated in both the TiUmud 
and Qur'an.’ The time of the last judgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or Scriptural sentence, that one day 
with God is like a thousand.”’ The Jews, in 
speaking of the resurrection of tbe dead, 
allnde to tbe sending down of rain; the 
Qnr'an also afifimis that this means of 
quickening tbe dead will be employed.*’ 
Further still, tbe Talmudical idea that the 
dead will rise in the garments in which they 
were buried, likewise has been adopted by 
Islim.** The Jewish opinion was that "all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses in n 
clear mirror." '* In tbe Qur'&o, God sends 
down His angelic messenger, Gabriel, as ** the 
Holy Ghost," with revelations ; and this very 

^ Sukkah xxxvii. ; and SQrahs xxxvli. 80 ; xliv. 
43. 

* othloth by Babbi Akiba, viii. 1 1 and ttUrh I. 

». 

* Midrash on Eaoles. vU. 14] and Sftnik vii. 

47. 

« Mishnah Aboth, iv. 17; and Stalks la. Mi 
xUl. 26. 

* B&rab vii. 38. 

* SOrabs Ixxv. 23 ; Ixxxix. 27. 

BUraha xxi. 104; xxxix. 67: xllv. 9; xvii. 60} 
xxi. 96 i zxii. 2 ; xxvii. 89. Oompnred with Zaa. 
xxxiv. 4 ; Esek. zxxriii., xxxix. 

* Cha^sisa, xxvi. ; Thaaxuthxi ; andSUimka xxiv. 
24 ; xxxvi. 65 ; zLi. 19 } Sukkah, xxix. ; and Stash 
xxi. R. 

* Pa. xc. 4; Sanhedrin, xcv 2; and BfUrah rail 
46 : xxxii. 4 : Exek. xaxvii. 13 t and Btaah e. 9. 

Tbaanjtn; at the beginnitur ; and Stanhs vl. 95 1 
XXX. 49 : xxxvi. 33 ; xli. W ; xuii. 10. 

Ekonedrin, ze. 2 ; Ehsthabhoth, exi. 2. 

Jebharaoth, xlix. ^ and Btamk xUiL 50, 
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notion of Gnbriel boing considered the Spirit 
of Ood seems to be borrowed from the JewsJ 
Again, the demonology of the Qur*ftn is 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Throe pro- 
perties the demons have in common with 
angols, and three with men — they have wings 
like angels, they can fly from one end of the 
world to the other, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No, but 
they lifiten behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are : they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.* 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qur'an, 
and spim out ad libitum; for instance, whilst 
listening once to the angelic conversations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
in the Talmud and the Qur’an ; thus it 
happened that “ when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on him in the crowd.”® [oenii.] 
Amongst the moral precepts which arc 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey their parents 
when the latter demand that which is evil.< 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding devotions may be shortened 
in urgent enseH, without committing sin;* 
drunken persons are not to engage in acts of 
worship; 7 ablutions before prayer are in 
special cases enforced, but generally required 
both in the Talmud and the ^r'an ;* each per- 
mit the use of sand instead of water [tayam- 
momT, when the latter is not to be procured.* 
The Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction : — 
** Cry not in your prayers ” ; in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to be performed “ when one is able to dis- 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the com- 
mencement of the fast in the. Qur'an." 
[eamazan.] 

The following social precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism : a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
fgain‘^ [divorce] ; mothers are to nurse ^eir 
children two full years ; and the degrees of 
affinity within which marriages are lawful.*® 
[marjuaoe.J The historical incidents which 
Muhammad borrowed from Judaism are 
embodied, regardless of the sources from 
which he gleaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Mul^ammad appropriates none of the historical 

^ 1 Kings xxii. 21. 

» Chaffig* xvt 1 ; aod SUrahs xv. 17, 34 j xzxvii. 
78: Ixxxi. 24 ; Iwii. 5 j xxxvii. 7 ; IxxU. 

* Sarah Ixxii. 19. 

* Jebhaxnoth. vi. ; and SOrah xxix. 7. 

^ Berachotb, x. ; and SUrabs ii.-230; iii. 188; z. 

13* 

* Misbnab Bermobotb, it. 4 ; and SUrah it. 102. 

’ Beracbotb, xxxi- 2 ; and SOxab it. 46. 

** Misbnab Beracbotb, iii. 4 ; and SOrabs It. 46 ; 

V. 9. 

* Beracbotb, xlvi. : and SOrab v. 8. 

Beracbotb xxxi. 2 ; and Surah xtii. 110. 

XI Misbnab Beracbotb, i. 2 ; and SOxab ii. 183. 

X* Misbnab Jebbamotb, it. 10; and SOxab ii. 228. 

13 Talmud Ketbubotb, U. 1 ; and SOrabs ii. 233 ; 
xxxi. 13; xxiv. 31 1 Joseph,, Anhq. ii. 9* 
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way-marks which determine the great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but conflnes 
himself to certain occurrences in the lives of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Surah, ii. 2^38 we read, 
“ ^Vhen thy Lord said to the angels, Verily I am 
going to place a substitute on earth| they said. 
Wilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Thy 
praise and sanctify Thee. God answered, 
Verily 1 know that which ye know not ; and 
He taught Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered, Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teachest us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, 0, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he had told them their 
names, God said. Did I not tell you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
yc conceal ? ” Let us examine whence the 
Qur’an obtained this information. “When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them. We will make 
man in our own image (Gen. i. 26). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem- 
berest him (Psalm viiL 5), what shall 
be his peculiarity ? He answered, His wis- 
dom is superior to yours. Then brought He 
before them cattle, animals, and birds, and 
asked for their names, but they knew it not. 
After man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, end asked for their names 
and ho answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
But what is thy name ? To me it becomes 
to be called * earthly,’ for from ‘ earth ’ I 
am created.” * To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor- 
ship Adam,® which is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudic writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor- 
shipping man, but were pi*evented by God ; 
others precisely agree with the Qnr’&n,® that 
Ood command^ the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exception of 
Satan. 

The Sunnab informs ua that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rablnnical fables make 
him extend from one end of the world to the 
dtber ; but upon the angels esteeming him a 
second deity, God put His band upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards I * [adam.] 
The account given in the Qur’an of Cain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him,* 
is the same as that in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo- Jonathan. 
After the murder, Cain sees a raven burying 

^ Midrash Kabbah on Leviticus, Paxashab xix. ; 
and Genesis, Paimsbah viii. ; and Sanhedrin, 
xxxviii. 

» Saxmhsvii. 10-96: xv. 88-44; xri. 63-69; xviu. 
48: XX. 115; xxxvii. 71-66. 

* Midiaah of Rabbi Moeea, examined by Zone, 
p. 296. 

* Eiseuiuenger, JuJenlhum, vol. i. p« 365. 

" SOxah V. 30. 
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another, end from thia tight gaint the idea of 
interring Abel The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents : 
** Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament' 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were nnacqnainted wi\h burying. 
Then came a raren, whose fellow was dead : 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raren, and, taking Abel's coi'pse, 
he dug in the earth and hid it.*' * The ‘•m- 
tenoe following in the Qur’&n — “ V'^herefore 
we commanded the childrep of Israel, that he 
who slayeth a soul, not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be as if he had slain all mankind : but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
saved all souls alive, ’ would have no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
not f)r the Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, r here it is said that 
the blood of Cain's brother cried to C od from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel’s posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Miehnah San- 
hedrin, we fin<i the very words which the 
Qur’an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection.' [ajiel, caiN.J 
Noah stands forth as the preacher of righ- 
teousnesR. builds the ark, and ia saved, with 
his family;* his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical scorces. 
The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark,^ are the same in Tal- 
mudical writings as in the Qur’in ; and both 
.leciare that the generation if the flocd was 
punished with boiling water.* [nOah.] 

The next patriarch after the flood is Hud, 
who is none other than Eber ; another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of Hud the tower is constructed ; the ** ob- 
stinate hero,” probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead : the sin of idolatry is abounding ; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower ; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and punished in this 
world and in the world to come.* These par- 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip- 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur’an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi- 
sonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. The signiflcance which the Qur’an 
gives to Hfid is again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism : “ Eber was a great 
prophet, for he prophetically called his son 
releg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, because the earth was to be dispersed.’*' 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
uor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the bebef of the Jewish 

* Plrke Eabbi Rlleser, xxi. ; and SUrwh v. 34. 

Miahnah Sanhedrin, iv. 5. 

Qeiger'a Eaaay, ». 109 , and SCiraha vii. 57 ; x. 
72 ; xxii. 43; Miii. 23; xxv. 39; xxri. 105 , xxix, 
13; xxxril. 73; liv. 9; Jxxi. 1. 

* Sanhedrin, cfiii. 

® Borb Uaahanab, xvi. 2 ; Sanhedrin, ctiii. ; and 
Sarahs ri. 42 : xxiii. 27. 

* Miahnah Sanhedrin, x. 3 ; and SOrah xU 33. 

Seder Olam, qiiot^ Midnsb Juilrat, Ixii. 
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doctors.^ His attainiag the knowledft of the 
time faith, his zeal to convert his generatioii ; 
his destruction of the idcls; the fury of the 
I people ; their insisting on hie being biuiied, 

^ and his marvellous deliverance ; all these 
particulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
by the Qur'an, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions.^ [hup, AfimauAii.] 

The Qur’an ntates that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de- 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
also “ appeared to him no more than Araba ; 
but another passage adds : * The angels de- 
scended and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have reelly eaten? No! but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink." As a proof of 
Muhammad's uncertainty rekspecting the his- 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re- 
gardmg their hav ng a son iu their old age is 
; eipre nsed in the Qur’an by Abraham instead 
of .^arah, and she ia made t. laugh at the 
promise of a son, before ic wras given. Again, 
th» command So ofter bis won i.s f^iven to 
\brabam before Tsaac is bom oi promised, 
so that the son who was to be offered up 
could be none other than Ishmael, who waa 
spoker of immediately before as the “ meek 
yoot’u Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not aj^roed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the rum, which was sacriftced in 
his stead, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-place I [i»hmael.J We may ac- 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Ishmael 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from his 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the Ka‘bah. 

Among the sons of .Ja<’ob, .Toaeph occupies 
the pre-eminonce. His history is mainly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jews. Among these 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 
sinned had he not seen the evident demon- 
stration of liis Loi*d.'’ That this is borrowed 
is clear from the following fable : Rabbi 
Jocbanan saith, Both intended to commit 
sin : seizing him by the garment, ahe said, Lie 
with me. . . . Then appeared lo him the form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph ! Joseph ! the names of thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own : wilt thou that it 
shall be erased ?” ■’ This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Surah xii. 24. The fable of Potiphar’s wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughod at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph,* that they accidentally cut their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu- 
hammau doubtless derived it. The story 
about the garment being ront, and the getting 

^ The Jews ascribe to him the S4phei- 
^ Midraah Kabbah on Genesis, Parash xvti. 

Kiddusbin. lit 
* Botah, XXX vi 2. 

“ Sarah xii. 26 ; and the Commentary of al-rsrr4r. 
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up of an oridence of guilt or innooeneo re- 
specting it, is also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the same source.’ In this Surah it is 
also stated, that ** the devil made him 
(Joseph) forget the remembrance of his 
Lord,** in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, Vain speech tendeth to destruc- 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re- 
main two years longer in prison.”* The 
seeking protection from man is here repre- 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
[juSBPH.] 

The Qur'an causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to enter at different gates, and the same in- 
junction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings : “ J^cob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gate.”^ The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin's sack — *^Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also ” — are clearly 
a perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths : “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief ! ” referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel.^ 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor- 
mation. We road in the Midrash Jalkut, 
** An unbeliever asked our master. Do the 
dead continue to live ? your parents do not 
believe it, and will ye receive it ? Of Jacob, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted ; had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted ? But be answered, 
Kool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that be 
still really lived, and about a living person 
people need no comfort.”* 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
klie early patriarchs, Joseph only excepted ; 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
be more profuse in his communications, pos- 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model Among the ou- 
pressions which Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil- 
dren to be cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of * Imran was put into an ark by his 
mother ; Pharaoh’s wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives him back 
to bis mother to nurse. When Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian ; being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country.® When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Eg 3 rpt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles ; he accepts the mission, but re- 

^ Midrash Jalkut, cxlvi. 

0 Midrash Rahbab on Qcn. xl. 14 j Oeiger, p. 146 ; 
aud Surah xii. 42 

^ Midrasb Babbah on Genesis, Parish, xci. ; and 
Siirah xii. 67. 

Midrash Rabbab, xcii.; Qen. xxxi. 19; and 
Surah xii. 77. 

Midrash Jalknt, cxliii. ; aud SOrah xii. 9G. 

* Sarahs xx. 37 ; xxviii. 2 . 


quests the aid of his brother Aaron.* Pha- 
raoh, however remains an infidel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform only in- 
ferior miracles; and, in spite of Pharaoh's 
threats, they become believers.* Judgment 
falls upon the E^ptians ; they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved.* A rock 
yields water. Moses receives the Imw,® and 
desires to see the glory of God.® During 
Moses* absence, the Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it to 
powder, makes them drink it.* Attei this, 
Moses chooses seventy men as assistants.^ 
The spies sent to Canaan are all wicked with 
the exception of two: the people being de- 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert.® Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth.* 
[KORaH.] The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omitted in this 
summary of events Among the detaiU de- 
serve to bt> mentioned, that Hama a and 
Korah wore counsellors of Pharaoh.*’ It is 
not surprising that Muhammad should asso- 
ciate Haman with Pharaoh as an enemy oi 
the .Tews, ainoe he cared little when indivi- 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh.’* The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Phamoh.’* 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acts vii. and Hebrews 
xi., though not found in Exodus : ** The sor- 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be bom 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Then thought he, Cast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them/'*® 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “ I will call one of 
the Hebrew women,” produced the Rabbinical 
fiction, Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women ; but he would not drink, for God 
■aid. The mouth which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is unclean? ” ’* This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Qur'&n.*® Although it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Qur’in relates it as having there taken 
Uo 6.*7 And in this also it was preceded by 
ewitb tradition — put his baud into 
his bosom, and withdrew it leprous, white 
as snow ; they also put their hands into thsir 

‘ SUxabs XX. 8} xxvi. 9 ; xxxviii. 29 ; Ixxix. 15, 

» Sarahs vii. 101 ; x. 76 ; xi. 99 i xx. 50. 

» SQrahs li. 46 ; vii. 127 ; x. 90; xx. 79; xxvl. 5( 
xxviii. 40 ; xliii. 55. 

« Sarah vii. 143. 

Sarahs vii. 135; ii. 52; ix. 152. 

• Sarahs ii. 48; vii. 147 ; xx. 82 

SOrah vii. 155. 

• Sarah V. 23. 

• SOrah xxviii , 16. 

Sarah rviii. 59. 

Sarah xxviii. 38; xxix. 38; xl. 25. 

Midrash on Numbers, Parash. xiv. 

SOrah xxviii. 5. 

** Pirke Babbi Elieeer, xlviii. 

Sotah xii 2 

SOrah xxiii. 11. 

SOnJks vU. 105; xxv. 32. 
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bo«om« and withdrew them leprous, white as 
«iow.**‘ Again, among Moses’ own pe^le, 
none but his own tribe believed him.* This 
Muhammad doubtless inferred from the state' 
ment of the Rabbis : The tribe of Levi was 
exempted from hard labour.”* Among the 
sorcerers of £gjpt, who first asked for their 
wages, and then became believers, when their 
serpents were 8wallo>i«ed by that of Moses,^ 
Pharaoh himself was shief.* Here, again, 
Muhammad is indebted to Jud^iism: Pha- 
raoh, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
great sorcerer.”* In other places of »hft 
Qur’an, Pharaoh claims divinity,^ and Jewish 
tradition makes him declare, Already from 
the beginning ye speak falsehood, for J am 
Lord of the wor^d, I have made myself as 
well as the Nile ” ; as it is said of him (E^ek. 
XX ix. 3), “ Mine is the river, and I have made 
it.”** The Arab prophet was much confused 
with regard to the plagues ; in some places he 
enumerates nine,* in others only five, the Orst 
of which is said to be the Flood 1 As the 
drowning in .he Red Sea happened after the 
plagues, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following somewhat dark and nneer' 
tain passage concerning Pharaoh has caused 
commentators great perplexity. It is stated 
that Pharaoh pursued the Israelites until 
actually drowning, when, confessing h'ujself a 
Muslim, he was saved alive from the bottom 
of the sea, to be a ** witness for ages to 
come.” *- But we find that it is merely a ver- 
sion of a Jewish fable ; “ Perceive the great 
power of repentance I Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, uttered very wicked words — Who is 
the God whose voice I shall obey ? (^xod. 
V, 2.) Yet as he repented, saying. ‘ Who is 
like unto thee among the gods ? ’ (xv. 2) God 
saved him from death , for it aaith, Almost 
had I stretched out my hands and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that he might declare 
hia power and strength.” ** 

As Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
XV. 27, where we read of twelve fountains 
being found near Elim, that each of the 
tribes had a well,*^ so Mul^mmad transposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun- 
tains sprang from the rock which had be<m 
smitten by Moses at Rephidim.^* The Rabbi- 
nical Cable, that God covered the Israelites 
with Mount Sinai, on the occasion of the law- 
giving, ** is thus amplified in the Qur’in : “ We 
shook the mountain over them, as though it 

^ Pirke Babbi Elieser, xlviii. 

a Sbrah X. 23. 

^ Midraah Babbah. Parasb. r. 

** bOrahs rii. 11 ; xzvi. 40. 

Sbrahs xx. 47 ; xxri. 48, 

" Midrsah Jalkut, clxxxii. 

^ Sbrahs XXV lii. 38; xUii. SO. 

Kab. Exodus, Parash. v. 

'* Sbrahs xrii. 103 ; xxvii. 112. 

SDrah vii. 1.30. 

' ^ Sbrah x. 90. 

“ See al.Batz&wl, Husain, al-Jai&Un. and others. 

Pirke Kabbi Elieser, xliti. ; Midrasb Jalkiit, 
ccxxxviii. 

Basbi on Exodus, xv. 27. 

Canon Churton pointed out to Dr. J. M. Aruold 
that the staiemeut of twelve streams flowinjr from 
the rock occurs in the Liturgy of 8t. Thomas 
(wde Howard's Ckrut. of St. Tkomns, p. 224). 

Aboda Sarah, ii. 2. 


had been a covering, and they imagined 
that it was felling upon them ; and we said, 
“ Receive the law which we have brought 
unto you with revorence.”* The Qi^r'ia 
adds that tbo Israelites, uow demanding to 
see God, die, ar.d are raised again.* It will 
not be ditBcult to trace the origin of this fig- 
ment. When the Israelites demanded two 
thingi from God — that they might see bis 
glory a.id hear his voice — both were granted 
to them. Then it is added, “ These things, 
however, they had no power to resist ; as 
they came to Mount Sinai, and He appeared 
unto them, their st'uls escaped by His speak- 
ing, as it is said, ‘ My soul escaped as He 
spake.’ The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying, * Does* a king give his daughter 
to marriago sud kill his household? The 
whole world rejoices (at my appearance), and 
thv children (tho Uraelitei?) shall they die?’ 
At once their souls returned ; therefore it is 
said, Th3 doctri'^e of God is perfect, and 
urings back the soul.'’ ^ In the matter of the 
golden calf, tho Qur’^ follows as usual the 
fabulous account of the Rabhinicr.! traditions. 
Both reprosont Aaron as baring been nearly 
killed when at first resisting the entreaty of 
the people. The Sanhedrin relates : ** Aaron 
saw Chur slaughtered before his eyes (who 
opposed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur.”* According to another 
passage in the Qur’an, an Israelite named as- 
Samiri enticed them, and made the calf.* 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
as-Samiri is punished by Moses with endlees 
wandering, and he is compelled to repeat the 
words, “ Touch me not.”* Jewish traditions 
mako Mikah assist in manufacturing the idol 
calf but Muhammad either derived as-S&miri 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by the Arab writers to have said, Tonoh 
mo not,” he may have considered as-Sfcmirl 
as the author of the sect of the Samaritaiia. 
That the calf thus produced by as-8&miii 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished,* is evidently a r<^etition of the 
following Jewieh tradition ; ** The calf came 
forth (Exod. xxil 24) roaring, and the le- 
raelitee saw it. Rabbi Jehnda saye, Samael 
entered the oaK and roared to deceive the 
Israelites.” The addition, thnt the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, is both Scrip- 
tural and RabbinieaL* The matter of Korah 
is honoured with eingnlar embelUehments ; (or 
instance, Korah had snoh ricbee, that from 
ten to forty strong men were required to 
carry the keys of his treasures.** Abfl 1-Fidi, 
says forty mules ware required to convey the 
keys. Jewish tradition is still aoore extra- 


» SOrah vii. 170. 

« BUrahs it. 52; iv 152 
^ Aboda Ssrah, ii. 2. 

^ Sanhedrin, v. ; and SUrah vli. ISO. 

» B&rah xx 87, 90, 98. 

• BOntb XX. 97. 

^ Boshi to Baahadrin, ci. 2 
Firke Rabbi Elieser, cliz. ; and Sarah vii. 
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» Pirke Babbi Eheser, xlv. ; and SOmli vii. tSi; 
see Ezodns xxzii. 26. 

Sarah xxviii. 76. 
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Tagant : Joseph buried three treasures in 

Egypt, one of which became known to Korah. 
Riches are tnmcd to destruction to him that 
possesses them (Kccles. v. 12), and this may 
well be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a burden for 300 
white mules.” • 

The accusation from which God cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the Qur'an makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. “ Abu 
Aliah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.” - This is unquestionably an ampli- 
fication of the following passage : “ Moses 
heard, and fell on his face. What was it he 
heard ? That they accused him of having 
to do with another man’s wife..”^ Others 
conceive the unjust charge from which Mo.so8 
was cleared, to have been that of murdering 
Aaron on Mount Hor, because be and Eloazar 
only were present when Aaron died ! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the subjoined extract: “The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead ; and when Moses and FJeazar came 
down from the mountain, the wliole congrega- 
tion gathered together, a.sking. Where i.s 
Aaron? But tliey said, Ho is dead. How 
can the Angel of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and re.strained. as it is 
said, He stood between the dead and the living, 
and the plague was stayed ? If ye briug him, 
it is well ; if not, we will stone you. Moses 
prayo<i, Lord of the Worl<l, remove from me 
this suspicion I Then God opened and showed 
them Aaron’s body.” And to this the pas- 
sage applies: “ The whole congregation saw,” 
Ac. (Numb. XX. 29, 75.) [mores.] 

The time of the Judges is p:issod over un- 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of & king is introduced,^ it wcmld ap- 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
interval between Moses and Saul.'* [saul.] 
Of David’s history, only his victory over 
Goliath and his fall through Bathsheba are 
recorded. [daviu.J The Traditions make 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qur'an affirm the same : 
“ The Apostle uf God said David slept h.alf the 
night ; he then rose for a thinl part, and 
slept again u sixth part.” This ia <lorived 
from the Rabbis, who asaert that the king 
slept only for the term uf “ sixty breathing.^.”* 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur’an m.ikos 
particular mention ; and to support the state- 
ment, sdds, that he understood the language 
of birds ; this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doctor,s. The winds, or, more pro- 
bable, spirits, obeyed him ; and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his .stamling 

* Pirko Kabbi Ebeser, *lv. 

“ Al-Fnrrar on Sumh xzxiii. 69. 

' Pirk4‘ Ualibi Elieser, xlv. 

* SOriih i». 247 ; " Dost tbo\i not look at a crowd 
of tbo children ot Israel after Moses' time, when 
they tuiid to r propliet of theirs. Raise up for ns a 
king, and we will fijrht in God's way. ' 

Muhauiroad ascribes to Saul what the Scrip- 
tures relate of Gideon. Judi^es vii. 5. 

•* See Berachoth.' 


army.* Jewish commentators record that 
“ demons of various kinds, and evil spirits 
were subject to him.”® The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,* are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions. With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after his death, we may here add that Mu- 
hammad borrowed it directly from the Jews.* 
When Solomon became haughty, one of his 
many demons ruled in his stead, till he re- 
pented. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de- 
gradation : “ In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over the upper worlds ” ; as it is said, 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of God after that 
only over his staff, as it is said, “ What pro- 
fit hath a man of all bis labour ? ” and still 
later, “ This is my portion of all my labour.”* 
On repenting, be maimed his horses, consider- 
ing them a useless luxury. In the Talmud 
and the Scriptures, we find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro- 
hibitecL* [bolomok.] 

Elijah is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon ; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet.^ Among 
the Jews, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela- 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
charater Elijah also appears in Muslim divi- 
nity. [ELIJAH.] Jonah is the “ man of the 
fish ” ; Muhammad relates his history in his 
u.sual style, not omitting his journey to Ni- 
neveh, or the gourd which afforded him 
shade, [jonah.] Job, too, with bis suffer- 
ing and cure is noticed ® [job] ; also the three 
men who were cast into a burning fiery fur- 
nace*^ (Dan. iii. 8) ; the turning back of the 
shadow of degrees on the occasion of Hoze- 
kiah’s recovery.** 

(See Arnold’s /s/am ant/ Christianity^ Long- 
mans, London, 1874; p. 110, seqq. Dr. J. M. 
Arnold give.s in many instances the original 
Hebrew of his quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Qur'an there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which seem to indicate 
that its author had become familiar with 
Talmudic teaching. The following are the 
most noticeable : — 

(1) Tho Qurd/ty from qara\ “ to read,” 
Heb. ***'^ equivalent to “ read- 

ing.” See Neh. viii. 8 : “ And caused them 
to understand the reading.^' 

^ SOrabs xxi. 81; xxvii. 15; xxxiv. 11; xxzvUi. 
35 

The second Targum on Esther i. 8. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold gives a translation of the 
story fronoi the largum. (See Itdani and Chrin^ 
hanity, p. 146.) 

* Oittin, Ix^ii. ; and Sbrah xxxiv. 

Sanhedrin, xx. ; also Mid. Rab. on Numbers, 
Parash. xi. 

" Sanhedrin, xxi. ; and SUrah xxxviii. 29. 

^ Shiuh vi. ^ ; xxxvii. 123, 130. 

** Surah vi. 85 ; x. 98 ; xxi. 87 ; Ixviii. 46. 

3 Sumh xxi. 83 ; xxxviii. 40. 

Surah Ixxxv. 4. 

Surah xxv. 47; and 2 Kings xx. 9. 
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(2) The i/affAii, “ repet itioimr 

Sfitreb XV. 86, which is the Talmudic 

(3) The Tfturdt, Ajjy, used for the Books I 

of Moses, the Heb. Tes- 

▼ 

t ament. 

(i) The Shechitioh^ or Sakinah, 

S&rab ii. 249 : ** The sign of his kingdom is ; 
that there shall come to you the A RR I 
(Tabut), and SHECHINA (SakinaJi) in it j 

from the Lord.^’ Heb. n]2''ptr* A term not 

used in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 
wnters to express the visible presence (f 
God between the Chembim on the Mercy 
seat of the Tabernacle 

(5) The Ark, Tabut Xn Surah ii, 

249, for the Ark of the Covenart, and iu j 
Surah xx. 39, for Noah’s Ark. The Hob. 
mn (which is used in the Bible for Xoah’s j 
Ark and the ark of bulmshes). and not the 
Heb. j the former boiri< Labbinical 

(6) Angel, Malaky utiL*, Hen. xn 

angel or messenger of God. 

(7) Spirit, /vuA, Cjfj, Heb. A term 

used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 

(8) The Sabbath, *SaAf, Sfirah vii. 

164 ; ii. 62. Heb. rOXd, 

(9) JaJianiuim, yesyva, hell, The 

Rabbinical D3rP2. and not the 

the Old Testament. The final letter (• proves 
that it was adopted from the Talmudic 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 

JIBKaML The angel I 

Gabriel, [gabrikl.] | 

JIBT An idol of the j 

Quraish mentioned in the Qur'an, Surah iv. 
64 : ** They (certain renegade Jews) believe j 
in Jibt and Taghut, and say of the infidels, , 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalan say cer- 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 

JIHAD (jW). Lit. “An effort, 

or a striving." A religious war with those 
who are unbeliever.^ in the mission of Mu- 
himmad. It is an incumbent religious duiy, ; 
established in the Qur'an and in the Tradi- j 
tions as a divine iostitation, and enjoined 
specially for t’be purpose of advancing Islam 
and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidel's country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants are offered 
three alternatives : — 

(1) The reception of Iniam, in which case the 
conquered become eniranchised citizens of the 
Muslim state. 

(2) The poj/ment of a poll-tax (Jixpahi)^ by 
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which unbelieverr in Islam obtain protection, 
and become ^inmU, provided they are not 
the idolatera of Arabia. 

(3) Death by the sword^ to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

Siifi writers sr.j that there arc two Jihads : 
ai-Jihadu 'l'Akbai\ or “fho greater warfare," 
which is against one's own lusts; and a/* 
Jthddv or the leaser wariare,” 

against ‘nfiuels. 

The duty of religious war (which all com- 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the Qur'an in the fol- 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that all 
the verses oocm in the al Madinah Surahs, 
being those given after Muhammad bad esta- 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate terms to his 
onemies. 

Surau ix. 5, 6 : “ And when the sacred months 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with Cod wherever* ye shall find them ; and 
seize them, uosiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush : but if they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 
the ohligatory alms, then let them go their 
wav, for God is Gracious, Merciful. If any 
one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asyium of thee, grant him an asylum, that ho 
may ht ar the Word of God, and then lot him 
reach his place of safety. This, for that they 
are people devoid c( knowledge.” 

Surah ix. 29 : “ Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, and 
who forbid not that w'hich Go<l and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of the truth, until they pay 
tribute (^Jizyuh) out of band, and they be 
humbled.” 

Siirab iv. 7t>-79 : “ Let tho.se then fight on 
the path of God, who exchange this present 
life for that which is to come ; for whoever 
fighteth on God’s path, whether he be slkin 
or conquer, wc will in the »5nd give bim a 
great reward. But what hath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
the weak among men, women, and children, 
who say, ‘ O our Lord ! bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors ; 
give us a champion from Thy presence ; and 
give us from thy presence a defender.’ They 
who boliove, fight on the path of God ; and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
Tsgut : Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satan shall bo 
powerless I Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, * Withhold your hands 
awhile /rvm war-, and observe prayer, and 
pay the stated alms.’ But w hen war is com- 
manded them, lo ! a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 
fear, and say : ‘ O our Lord ! why hast Thou 
commanded us war ? Couldst thou not have 
given us respite till our not distant end ? ’ 
Say: Small tho fruition of this world; but 
the next life is the true good for him who 
feareth God I and ye shall not be wronged so 
much as the skin of a date-stone.'* 

Surah ii 214, 216 ; ** They will gsk thae coo- 
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oerning war in tb« Sacred Month. Sat : To 
war therein ia bad, bat to tarn aside from the 
cause of God, and to have no faith in Him, 
and in the Sacred Temple, and to drive out 
its Mople, is worse in the sight of God ; and 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They 
will not cease to war against you until they 
turn you from your religion, if they be able : 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli- 
gion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next : they 
shall be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fly their country, and tight in the cause 
of God may hope for God’s mercy : and God 
is Gracious, Merciful. 

Siirah viii. 89-42 : “ Sat to the intidels : If 
they desist from their unbelief what is now 
past shall be forgiven them ; but if they return 
to If, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients! Fight then against 
them till strife be at an end, and the religion 
be all of it God’s. If they desist, verily 
God beholdoth what they do : but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is youi' pro- 
tector : Excellent protector I excellent helper ! 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
orphans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

Long chapters in the Traditions are de- 
voted to the subject of Jihad (sec Sahihu V- 
Bu^dri and Sahibu Muslim, Arabic editions, 
Babu ’l‘Jihad), from which the following ant 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet : — 

“ God is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (Sftbilu lldb). If 
he be not killed, ho shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, but if bo be slain, ho 
shall be taken to Paradise.” 

I swear by God I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that I may obtain 
new rewards every time,” 

** Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 
one day is worth more than the whole w^orld 
and all that is in it.” 

** The tire of hell shall not tonrh the legs 
of him who shall be covered with the dust of 
battle in the road of God.” 

“ He who assists another with arms to 
tight m the way of God, is ns the champion, 
and is a sharer of the rewards. And he who 
stayeth behind to take charge of the family 
of a waixior is oven as n champion in war.” 

*‘ This religion will over be estnblishocl, 
even to the Day of Resurrection, ns long a.s 
Muslims fight for it.” 

“ In the last day the wounds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musk.” 

** Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, but the sin of debt. 

“He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion of Islam, nor has even said in his 
heart, ‘ Would to God I were a champion that 
could die in the road of God,' is even as a 
hypocrite.” 
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Fighting in the road of God, or resolving 
to do 80 , is a divine duty. When your Imam 
orders you to go forth to tight, then obey 
him.” 

The following is the teaching of the Hannfi 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jihad, as 
given in the Hiddynh^ toI. ii. p. 140 : — 

“ The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in the QurVm, 
‘Sky the infidels,’ and also by a saying of 
the Prophet, ‘War is pennanently established 
until the Day of Judgment ’ (meaning the or- 
dinance respecting war). The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf- 
fices, because w'ar is not a positive injunction, 
as it is in i*8 nature murdcrou.s and destruc- 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing the true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of God ; and when this end is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, the obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the .same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead — (if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of the Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it) — and also because 
if the injunction wore positive, the whole of 
the Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which case the muterial-s for war (such as 
horses, armoiu-, and so forth) could not be 
proouj-ed. Thus it appears that the obser- 
vance of war as aforesaid suflices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels invade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring ail peisons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or w’omen. 
and whether tlic Imam be u just or an un- 
just person; and if the people of that terri- 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
war becomes a po.sitive injunction with respect 
to all in that neighbourhood : and if these 
also do not suflice it, then come.s u positive 
injunction with respect to the next neighbours; 
and in same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destniction of the sword is incurred 
by intidels, although they be not the first 
Hggre.ssors, as appears fruui various passageM 
in the tradition.s Avhicb are generally received 
to this oflect. 

“ It is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they arc objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or w omen, 
us the rights of the master, or of the husband, 
have precedence; none it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, or the decrepid, as such are in- 
capable. If, however, the intidels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in this case 
the repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without the consent of her husband, and a 
slave without the leave of his maater, because 
war then becomes a positive injunction ; and 
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pOHMMioii, either by boiuiage or by maniHge, 
ceimot come in competition with a positiTe 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) >r fast- 
ing, This is supposing u general suniinons ; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or master, as there is 
in this case no necessity for their assistance, 
since others suffice, aucl hence no reason 
crisis for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasur}', so long as the 
fund ' lasts any ertraordinury exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for 
that which is a service of God as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it in that which re- 
sembles them. In this case, moreover, there 
is no occasion for a..y extraordinary #‘rso- 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies oi the 
Muslims, such as war, uud so forth. If, how 
ever, there bo no funds in the public treasury, 
in this case the ImiUn need not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, l)ecau8e iu levying acontnbution 
the gr eater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) is l epidled, and the contribution 
is the smaller evil, and the impoeivion of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con- 
sequence. A confirmation of this is Tound in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
Safwan and ‘Umar; in the same manner also 
he took property from maiTicd men, and be- 
stowed it upon the unmanned, in order to en- 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheertulness ; and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
wont forth to fight on foot. When the Mus- 
lims enter the enem3’*H country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necc.ssarv to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn ‘Abbas relates of the Pro- 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
If, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecesBHry to war with them, because that 
which was the design of the war is then ob- 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until such time as they shall con- 
fess, ‘ There is no God but one God.’ But 
when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (awiow). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, they 
must then be called upon to pay yi^yoA, 
or capitation tax, because the Prophet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting to this tax 
war Is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qur’an. (This ill to pay 
capitation tax, however, respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is acceptable, 
for, as to apostates and the idolaters of Ajrabia, 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
since nothing is accepted from them but ena- 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 
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the Qur’an). If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do so, they 
then become entitled to the same protection 
and subject to the same rules as Mojilims, be- 
cause ‘AU has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tax only in oixler to render their 
blood the same as Muslims’ blood, and their 
property the same as Muslims' property. 

“ jt is not lawful to make war upon any 
people who have never before been railed to 
the faith, withoat previously requiring them 
to embrace it, because the Prophet so in- 
structed bis commanders, directing them to 
call the infidels to the faith, and also U^cause 
the people will hence perceive that they are 
attacked for the sake of religion, and not for 
the »ake of taking their property, or making 
slaves of their children, and on this considera- 
tion it Iri possible that they may be induced to 
agree to the csll. in order H save themselves 
from the troubles of war. 

“ K a Muslim fc ttack infidels without pre- 
viously calling them to the faith, he 
offender, because this forbidden ; but yet if 
he do attack them before thus inviting them 
end slay them, and take their property, 
neivher hne, expiation, nor atonement are due, 
because that which protects (namely, Isl^) 
does not exist in them, nor are they under 

? rotection by place (namely, the Ddru ’/- 
s/nm, or Muslim territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc- 
tion the exaction either of fine or of atone- 
ment for property ; in the same manner as the 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidels is forbidden, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, be is not liable to 
a fine. It is laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom a .call has already come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning ; but yet this is not incum- 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that tho 
prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Mustaliq by surprise, and he abio agreed 
with Asamab to make a predstory attack 
upon Qubna at an earlv hour, and to set 
It on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by a call. (Qubna is a place in Syria : some 
assert it is the name of a trilre). 

“ If the infidels, upon i-eceiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agree to pay capita- 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslims 
to call upon God for assistance, and to rnako 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
flis enemies, tho infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon every occasion ; the 
p*rophet, moreover, commands us so to do. 
And having ho done, the Muslims muMt then 
with God’s assistance attack the inlideU with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro- 
phet did by the people of Xa’if), and must 
also set fire to their habitatioiiM (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Bawwra), and 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
their force be broken ; these moans are, there* 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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** It is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim in 
the way either of bondage or of traffic, be- 
cause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it seldom hap- 
pens that the strongholds of the infidels arc 
destitute of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
hence, if the use of missile weapons were pro- 
hibited on account of these MoslimR, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil- 
dren, or of Muslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
account to refrain from the use of misbilo 
weapons, for the reason already mentioned. 
It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at the children or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible in shooting to dis- 
tinguish precisely between them and the in- 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must make this distinction in hia intention 
and design by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be made as far as 
if practicable. 

«» There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the warriors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
children or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil- 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other- 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due ; although eat- 
ing the bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depenas upon it ; whereas war is attended with 
troublf and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone- 
ment, from engaging in it. There is no objection 
to the warriors carrying their Qur’ans and their 
women along with them, where the Muslim force 
is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac- 
oo\mted as a thing cei*tain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a iSarriyaA), so as not to afford secuiity from 
the enemy, in this case their carrying their 
women or Qur'ans along with them is repro- 
bated, because in sueb.a situation taking 
those with them is eiposing them to dis- 


honour ; and taking the Qur’ftn with them, in 
particular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at the (^r'an, with a view of in- 
sulting the Muslims ; and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
‘Carry not the Qur'an along with you into 
the teiTitory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in- 
fidels). If a Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Qur’an along with him, pro- 
vided these infidels be such as observe their 
engagements, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“ It is lawful for aged women to accompany 
an army, for the performance of such busi- 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and wounded ; but with respect 
to young women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concem in battle unless in 
a case of absolute necessity ; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service ; if, however, the 
necessity he very urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but not wives. A wife must not 
otigage in a fight but with the consent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the consent 
of his owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has precedence), unless from neces- 
sity where an attack is made by the enemy. 

“ It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that he dis- 
figured the Oomeans, it is abrogated by sub- 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind, 
because opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to our doctors), and such persons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash- 
Sbkfi‘i maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, because 
(according to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to be slain, is in proof against him, as 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the slaying of infants or single persons, and 
once, when the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he said, * Alas ! this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was she slain ? ’ But yet, 
if any of these per8<y>3 be killed in war, or if 
a woman be a oueen or chief, in this case it 
is allowable to slay them, they being qualified 
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to molatt tli« itrTAtiit of God. So, alto, If 
faeb portont at tht aboTt tbould attampt to 
figbt, tbty may bo tlaln, for the purpose of 
remoTing eril, and boeante fighting renders 
slaying aHotrablo. 

lunatic mast not be slain unless he 
fight, as such a person is not responsible for 
bis faith, but yet where ho is found fighting 
it is necessary to slay him, for the removal 
of evil. It is also to be observed that infants 
or lunatics may be slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in fight, but it is not allowed 
to kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
slain even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishment because they are re- 
sponsible for tbeir faith. 

** A person who is insane occasionally 
stands, during his lucid intervals, in the same 
predicament as a sane person. 

is abominablf in a Muslim to begin 
fighting with his father, who happens to be 
among the infidels, nor must he slay him, be- 
cause Qod has said in the Qur’an. ‘ Honour 
tby father and thy mother,* and also because 
the preservation of the father's life is incum- 
bent upon the son, according to all the j 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would be repugnant to that sontiment. If, also, 
the son should find the father, be must not 
slay him himself, but must hold hrT« in view 
until some other come and slay him : for thus 
the end is answered without the son smying 
bis father, which is an offence. 

“If, however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch that the son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him. in this case the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son is merely to repel him, 
which io lawful ; for if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
such a way that the son is unable to repel 
him but by killing him, it is then lawful for 
the son to slay his father, because his design 
is merely repulsion. In a case, therefore, 
where the father is an infidel, and aitempts 
to slny his son, it is lawful for the son to 
slay the fathbr in self-defence d fortiori, 

“ If the Im&m make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of them, 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
in the Qur an : * If the infidels be inclined to 
peace do ye likewise consent thereto,’ and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Eubea, made a peace between 
the Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of ten years : peace, moreover is 
war in effect where the interest of the Mus- 
lims requires it, since the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
means of peace : contrary to where peace is 
not to the interest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that case lawful, as this would be 
abandoning war both apparently and in effect. 

It is here, however, proper to observe that it 
is not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
yaart), because the end for which peace U 
m ed e may be sometimes more effectually 
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obleioed by extending it to a longer term. If 
the ImAm make peace with the aliens for a 
•ingle term (namely, ten years), and after- 
wards perceive that it is most advantageous 
I for the Muslim's interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war after 
giving them due notice, because, upon a 
change of the circumstancos which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of peace is war, 
and the observance of it a desertion of war, 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 
' war is an oHinance of God, and the forsaking 
of ii ia not becoming (to Muslims). It is to 
be observed that giving due notice to the 
enemy is in this case indispensably requisite 
in snob a manner that treachery may not be 
induced, since this is forbidden. It is also 
requisite that such a delay be made in renew- 
iug the war with them, as may allow intelU. 
gence of the peac« being broken off to be 
universally received among them, and for 
this snch a time sufllces as may admit of the 
king or chief of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different purts of their 
dominion, sin^e by such a delay the charge of 
treacberr is avoided. 

“ If the infidels act with perfidy in a 
peace, 't is in such case lawful for the Im&m 
to attack them without any previous notice, 
since the broach of treaty in this instance 
originates with them, whence there is no 
occasion to commence the war on the part of 
the MuslimR by giving them notice. It would 
be otherwise, however, if only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since thi.i does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
over, this party bo in force so ae to be capable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus- 
lims, this is a broach of treaty with respect 
to that paity only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act ; whereas if they 
made their attack by peimission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty would be re- 
garded as by the whole, all being virtually 
Implicated in it. 

“ If the Imkm makepeace with the aliens in 
return for property, there is no scruple ; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any such gratification, it ia also law- 
ful in return for a gratification. This, how- 
ever, if only where the Muslims stand in 
need of the property thus to be acquired ; for 
if they be not in necessity, making peace for 
property is not lawful, since peace is a deser- 
tion of war both in appeaninco and in effect. 
It is to be observed that if the Iinkm receive 
this property by sending a messenger and 
making peace without the Muslim troops 
entering the enemy’s territory, the object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 
jiztfak or capitation-taz ; that is, it is io be 
expanded upon the warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
in tbit case it is as pi tiuder, one- fifth going to 
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the Imim and th« ramainder to be divided 
among the troops, as tho property has in fact 
been taken by force in this instance. It is 
inoximbent on the Imam to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may have time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
they may again return to the faith. It* is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace 
Islam ; but it is not lawful to take property 
from them. If, however, the Imam should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon him to return it, as such property is not 
in protection. If infidels harass the Muslims, 
and offer them peace in return for property, 
the Im&m must not accede thereto, as this 
would be a degradation of the Muslim honour, 
and disgrace would be attached to all the 

f >arties concerned in it ; this, therefore, is not 
awful except where destruction is to be ap- 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, because it is a 
duty to repel destruction in every possible 
mode.” 

[For Khalifah ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalem when captured, see the 
treaty given in the article jerusalxm.] 

JIHAZ (jW*-). (1) The wedding 

trousseau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestments and furniture which a bride brings 
to her husband’s house, and which ever re- 
main the property of the wife. {Bidayaht 
vol. iii. p. 100.) (2) The word is also used 
for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 

JINAYAH pi. Jinaydt. The 

legal term for all offences committed against 
the person, such as murder, wounding, drown- 
ing, Ac. 

JINN [oBNii.] 

JIRAN “Neighbours.” 

“ If a person make a bequest to his neigh- 
bours (jirdn) it includes, according to some 
doctors, all those houses which are within 
forty cubits of his hots© in cvei-y directioa 
Some say it is forty house.s on either .side of 
his.” (See Buillio’s Digest oj Iniduiigah Law^ 
pp. 216, 246.) [nbioubours.J 

JIBJiS George. St. 

George of England. The author of the 

H-Lxtghdh says that, “ Jirgis Baqiya is 
the name of a prophet who was on several 
occasions killed by his people, and was again 
raised to life by God, and over and over again 
instructed and preached the way of God. He 
is called Baqiya on account of his being rai.sed 
up from the dead.” This seems to bo a wild 
and exaggerated account of the story of 
George of Cappadocia, who suffered death in 
the first year of the reign of Julian. Itr is a 
mystery how this George over was admitted 
into the Christian Calendar at all, and still 
more marvellous bow he became a Muham- 
madan prophet as well as the pMitron saint 
of England. Jalalu ’d*din a$-Suyutl, in his 
Bittory of tht Temple of /emsa/am, says 


Jirjis was at Damascus in the time of 
Mu‘awiyah tho I^allfah. | al-khuhl] 

JIZYAH (^>^). The capitation 

tax, which is leried by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who are of a different faith, 
but claim protection (aman). It is founded 
upon a direct injunction of the Qur’&n : 
“ Make war upon such of those, to whom the 
Scriptures' have been given, as believe not in 
God or in the last day, and forbid not that 
which God and his Apostles have forbidden, 
and who profess not the profession of truth, 
until they pay tribute ^xyah) out of their 
hand, and they be humbW.'^ 

According to the Hiddyah (vol. ii. p. 211), 
jizyah is of two kinds : that which is esta- 
blished volnntarily, and that which is en- 
forced. The usual rate is one din&r for 
every male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Abfi Hani- 
fah, but included by Ash-Shafi*!. It 
should be imposed upon Jews, and Chris- 
tians, and Magians, but it should not be 
accepted from the Arabian idolaters, 
or from apostates, who should be killed. 
But from idolaters of other countries than 
Arabia it may be accepted. It should not be 
levied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, 
or slaves. He who pays the capitation tax 
and obtains protection from the Muhamma- 
dan state is called a zimmi. 

JOB. Arabic Men- 

tioned in the Qur’an as a prophet and an 
example of patience. 

Sfirab xxi. 83, 84 : “And remember Job : when 
he cried to bis Lord, ‘ Truly evil hath touched 
me : but Thou art the most merciful of those 
who show mercy.’ So we heard him, and 
lightened the burden of bis woe ; and we gave 
him back bis family, and as many more with 
them, — a mercy from us, and a memorial for 
those who serve us.” 

Surah xxxviii. 40-44 : “ And remember our 
servant Job when be cried to his Lord, 
‘ Verily, Satan hath laid on me disease and 
pain.’ * Stamp,’ said we, ‘ with thy foot. 
This is to wash with ; cool, and to drink.’ And 
wc gave him back his family, and as many 
more with them in our mercy ; and for a 
monition to men of judgment. And we said^ 

‘ Take in thine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.’ Verily, we found him 
patient ! How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to us, was he! ” 

Siirah iv. 161 : “ And we have inspired 
thee as wo inspired .... Jesus and Job 
and Jonah, and Aaron, and Solomon.” 

Surah vi. 84: ‘‘ Ai^d avo have guided .... 
David and Solomon, and Job, and Joseph.” 

Mr. Sale, following the commentators 
al-Jnlalan and al-Baizuwi, says: “The Mu- 
hammadan writers tell us that Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches ; but 
that God proved him by taking away all that 
he had, even his children, who were killed by 
the fall of a houee : notwithstanding which, 
he continued to serve God and to return Him 
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th*akg M wnul ; that he wm then elrack 
with e nithj dieeete, hie body being foil of 
worrae end ao offeneiTe that ee he Uy on the 
dnnghill none could beer to oome near him: 
that hi** wi<e, however (whom eome cal! 
Rahtneh the daogbter of Ephraim the ejn of 
Joseph, and •;<thera Makhir the daughter of 
Matiaeiies), attended him with great patienee, I 
■nppoi him with what she earned by her 
labour ; hut that the derii appearing to her I 
ono day, after having reminded ho'- of her 
past prosperity, promised bar that ii she 
v<.ould worship him ha would restore aU 
they had lost : whereapon she asked her j 
husband’s consent, a*h' was *-o angry at the | 
proposal, that be swore, if he reoc rered, to 
give bis wife a hundred stripes : and that 
after his sflliotion his wealth increayed. his 
wife also becoming young and huudsome 
again, and hearing him twenty-six sons. 
Some, to express the great riches whic! 
bestowed on Job after his sufferings, say ha 
had two threahing- floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barmy, and that God sent two 
olouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to the continuance of JoVe. 
calamities : one will have H to be eighteen 
years : another, thirteen ; anc*ilMsr, three ; 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hcnr^i. 

JOHN BAPTIST Arabic 

Mentioned throe times in the Qur*lii. 

The xixth Surah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist : — 

' ’ A recital of ^by Lord’s mercy to his 
servant Zacharias ; when be called upon his 
Lord with secret calling, and said : Iiord, 

rerily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have T prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
uow 1 have fears for my kindred after me ; 
and my wife is barroc ' give me, then, a suc- 
ceat)oi as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir ar d an heir of the family of Jacob: and 
me ke him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. *0 
Zacharias ! verily we announce to thee a 
son, — his name John : that name We have 
given to none before him ’ Ho said ; ‘ i> try 
Lord I how when my wife is barren shall 1 
have a son, and when 1 have now roaohed old 
age, failing in my powers ? ’ He said : * So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wust nothing.’ He said: ‘Vouchsafe me, O 
my Lord ! a sign.’ Ke said : ‘ Thy sign ehaii 
that for three nights, though sound in 
'.ealth, thou speak eat not to iran.‘ i^nd hs 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing i raises mom 
and even. iVe said: ‘ 0 John 1 receive the 
Book with purpose of heart ’ ; — and Wo be- 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child ; and 
merciialnesB from Ourself, and purity ; and 
pious was hs, and duteous to his parents; 
and not proud, rebellious. And pesce was on 
him on the day he was bom, and the day of 
his death, and sAad hs on the day when be 
•hall be raised to life f ” 
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Sikrah xxi 8f : ** And Zaeharias ; when he 
called upon hia Lord sayligf, * 0 my Lord, 
leave ms not obildlsts : but there is no better 
heir than Thyself.* So ws heard him, and 
gave him John, and ws made his wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied in good- 
nt-ss, and called upon us with levs nnd fear, 
and humbled themselves befoie us.’* 

Sikrah ’ i. B5: ‘‘ And we guided .... 
Zscborias, and John, and Jssus, and Elias, 
all rigl.teom; ones.” 

JOKING Antbio JfiKid (ty). It 

Is said Muhammad was fond of jesting, but Ibu 
'Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
not joke with /ova brotnor VlusUm to hurt 
him ” 

Anas r^toi that the Prophet said to an old 
wotuan, “ No old woman wiU enter Paradise. ** 
The Oid woman esju “ Why ? And the Pro- 
phet said, ‘‘ Beoauae it is wniten in the 
t^ ’an (Surah Ivl ‘ We have made them 
virgijLS.’ There will be no old women in 
heaven. *1 {Mishk^^ b<H)k xxii. cu. xii.) 

JONAH. Ajrabic Yunii# ((.Hy)- 

Mentioned m the Qur*^ as a prophet, and as 
Snhiim ‘i Hut and 'n-iViba, “ He of the 
Fish.’’ 

Surah xxxvii. IflS-148: “ Jonas, too, was one 
of thj Apostles (murso/m), when he fled unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, snd he was 
doomed, snu the flsh swaiiowed him, for he 
wae blamewcrthy. But had he not been of 
those who praiee Us, in its belly had be 
surely remained, t'll the day of resurrection. 
And we oast him on the bare short — aud he 
was siok ; — and we caused a gourd plant to 
grow up over him, and wo sent him to a 
hundred thousand persons, or even more, and 
because they believed, we coutinned their 
enjoyments for a scaHon.” 

Surah Ixviii. ifl-fiO : “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of tby Lord, and be not like 
him who was in the li«h (J^hibu 'I- Hut), 
when in deep distress he crieo to God. Had 
not favour from bis Lord reached him, cast 
frrth would have been oa the naked shore, 
ovorwuelmed with shiiino . hut his J .ord cboae 
him and made hun of the lost.’' 

Siirah i. 1^8 {called the iSiirufM I'wnus): 
“ Vsrily they against whom the decree of tby 
Lord is pronoT'Uceu, shall not heliev» oven 
though every kmd of sign come unic them, 
till they tsh 'd the dolorous toniM T.r ! Wfire 
it otherwise, any cit^ . had It belie /eo, migh 
have found it.-* Rtiovy in its fKi*,).. 13*il it ws^ 

so, only with the people cJ Jonas. When 
they believ'''d, we tJ em from the 

penalty of shame in this r-orld, snd provided 
I for them for e time. But ii thy Lord had 
pleased, vci ilv all who are in the earth would 
have believed together. What I wilt thou 
compel men to become believers ? ” 

Sflrab vL 86 : ** We guided .... Xahmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi 87 : ‘‘ And J^u ’a-A'tie (he of 
the fish), when he went on his way in anger, 
and thought that we had no power over him. 
But in the darkness he uried, * There is no 
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God but Thou : Glory bo unto Thoo ! Verily, 

I here boon ono of the aril doors * : so we 
hoard him and rescued him from misery : for 
thus rescue we the faithful." 

[Sale, in his Notes on the Qur'an, quoting 
from al'Jalalan and al-Bai^awi, says ! ** When 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re- 
pentance, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, so that he was obliged to 
leave the city, threatening them at his de- 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say, within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens oreroast with a black cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and hung directly over the city, they 
were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fielde, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them- 
selves before Ood, calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked- 
ness. Whereupon Ood was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed Jonah, 
swam after the ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe ; who con- 
tinued to praise Ood till the fiflh came to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah’s 
plant to have been a fig; and others, the moz 
(or banana), which bears very large leaves 
and excellent fmit, and that this plant 
withered the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God made a re- 
monstrance to him in behalf of the Ninevitea, 
agreeably to what is recorded in Scripture."] 

JORDAN. Arabic Ardan^ Urdunn 
Referring to Surah iii. 39, the 

legend is that the priests threw lots, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation. “ Thou wert not by 
them when they threw their lots which of 
them should take care of Mary, nor went 
thou by them when they did dispute." 

JOSEPH. Arabic Yuttvf 

The SOD of Jacob, and, according to the Qur’an, 
an inspired prophet (Surahs vi. 84 : il. 

he account of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Qur'an, entitled the Chapter of 
Tfisuf (SQrah xii.). Al-Baiz&wi says that 
certain Jews instigated the Quraish to inquire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt, and that in order to 
prove the truth of liis mission, God sent Mu- 
hammad this chapter, the Suratu Yusu/\ from 
heaven. Tlie same writer ssys it is a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
deaib. (See al-Bai/.awi in loco.) 

The story of Y’usv/ n a ZuiaiJ^ah is one of 
the most popular love songs in the East. It 
was product in Persian verso by Nuru ’d- 
din 'Abdu V-Rahman ibn Ahmad Jkmi, a.h. 

And the Sbaij^i ^amdn ’ll&h ibn Shamai 
M«4Ui Mul^ammad (a.b. 909), rendered it into 
TurM varee. 

The Mtbar of tbe AkNimq-i-JalMH eaya : 


“ We have it gaaonget the eayingt of Muhum- 
mad that women ahould be forbidden to read 
or Uiten to the history of Joaeph (as told w 
the Qur’an), lest it lead to their swerving 
from the rule of chastity." (Thompson’s 
edition.) 

We give the account as told in the Qur’&n, 
with the commentators’ remarks in italics^ as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in his Selections from 
the Kuran (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
account of Joseph’s temptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, being added from Rod well's 
translation of the Qur’an : — 

“ Remember^ when Joseph said unto hia 
father, 0 my father, verily I saw tn sleep eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon : I saw them 
making obeisance unto me. He replied, 0 my 
child, relate not thy vision to thy brethren, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know* 
ing its interpretation to be that tkeg are the 
stars and that the sun is thg mother and tks 
moon thy father-, for the devil is unto man a 
manifest enemy. And thus, as thou sawestf 
thy Lord will choose thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the gift o/ 
prophecy, and upon the family of Jacob, as Q(e 
accomplished it upon thy fathers before, 
Abraham and Isaac ; for thy Lord is knowing 
and wise, — Verily in the history o/' Joaeph and 
his brethren are signs to the inquirers. — 
When they (the brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to another, Verily Joseph and his brother Ben- 
jamin are dearer unto our father than we, and 
we are a number of men ; verily our father is 
in a manifest error ; slay ye Joseph, or drive 
him away into a distant land ; so the face of 
your father shall be directed alone unto you, 
regarding no other, and y© shaii be after it a 
just people ; — a speaker among them, namely, 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
to the bottom of the well then Bomc of the 
travellers may light upon him, if ye do this. 
And tnry were, satisfied therewith. They said, 
O our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
UH witn Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him ? Send him with us to-morrow 
tnfo the plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport ; and we will surely take care of him. 
— lie replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lest the wolf d#- 
vour him while ye are heedless of him. They 
said, Surely if the wolf devour him, when wa 
are a number of men, we shall in that case ba 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. And 
when they went away with him, and agreed 
to put him at the bottom of the well, they did 
so. They jmihd off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him, and had treated him ivith contempt 
and hud desired to slay him ; and they let him 
down ; and when he had arrived half-way down 
the well theif let him fall, that he might die ; 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself to a mass of rock; and they called to 
him ; so he answered them, imaqininq that they 
would hare mei cy upon him. They howei'er de- 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock ; hut 
Judah prevented them. And Wa aaid unto him 
by ravalation, while he was in the veil (and hi 
was eevetueen yeers of wye, ar Use), fo yeiei 
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hi$ hearty The a shtlt ft«itur«d)j dccUre onto j 
them this their action, and they shall not know j 
thee at the time. And they rame to tbeii 
father at nightfall weeping. They said, O 
our father, we went to run races, and left j 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de- 
voured him ; and thou wilt not belie re 
us, though we speak truth. -\nd they 
brought false blo' u upon his shirt. Jfuoh 
said uh.>o Mem, Nay, yo^ir minds have macie ^ 
thing seem pleaoant unto yon, and ye have 
done it , but patience is seemly, ana l<od's 
assistance is implored v/ith respect to fhat 
which ye relate 

“ And travcliors came on their way from 
Midtan to JtCg^pty and alighted near the H'ell ; 
and they sent their drs.wer of water, and he 
let down his bucket into the well: so Joseph 
caught hold upon if, and the ihuh dreu : im 
forth i and when he so •> h:m, he said, O good j 
news! This is e. young man *— lut 
brethren thereupon knew hit case : wherrfoie 
Mey came unto htniy and they concealed his 
case, tnakina him as a piece of merchandise ; 
for tht^ saidy He it our tlave who hath 
absconded. And Joseph tcca silent^ f eating lest 
thtji should slay him. And Ood knew that 
which they did. And they sold him for a 
mean price, [for] some dirhenr.i counted 
down, tweni^y or two-and-twentg ; and they 
wore indifferent to him. The traveUers then 
brought him to Egjfpt^ and he who had i\tught 
him sold him for twentg dttmr$ and a pan of 
shoes and two garments. And the Egyptian 
who bought him, namely^ Kitfeer { 'JitJ ir ov 
/(/*ir), said unto his wile Zeleekha 
Treat him hospitably; peradventui'e he may 
be advantageous to us or wc may adopt 
him as a son. For he was ehiidUss. And 
thus We prepared an establishment for 
Joseph in the land oj' Egypt ^ to teach him 
the interpretation of events, or dreams ; 
tor Ood is well able to effect His purpose ; 
but iho greater number of men, namely^ 
the unbeiievtrty know not this. And when be 
had attained bis age of strength {thirty yea r, 
or three-und-thirty)y We bestowed on him 
wisdom and knowledge in matters oJ religtoHy 
btf ^ore he u'as sent as a prophet ; for thus do 
We recompense the well-doers.” (Surah xii. 
4-22.) 

“ And she in whose house he was, conceived 
a passion for him, uni she shut the doers and 
said, ‘ Come hither.' He said, * God keep me I 
Verily, my lord hath given mo a good home ; 
and the injurious shall not prosper.’ 

* But she longed for him ; and he lud j 
longed for her hud be not seen a token from j 
hie Lord. Thus we uverlod evil and tletilc- ; 
ment from him, for he wuh one of t»ui sincere j 
servants. j 

•* Aod they both made for the door, and .she 
rent hiR shirt behind ; and at the door they i 
met lier lord, • What,' said .she, * shall be the 
recompense of him who would do evil to thy 
family, but a prison or a sore pum.shuient ? ’ 

“ He .said, ‘She solicited mo to evil.’ And 
a witness out of her own family witnessed : 

‘ If his shirt be rent in front she speaketb 
truth, and ho is u liar : 


’ ‘ But if hib shirt be rent baiiiiid, she lietb 
and he is true.’ 

And when his lord auw his shirt torn be- 
hind, he said, ' This is one of your devieea ! 
verily your devices are great ! 

•• ' Jo.seph ! leave thi.s aHair. And thou, O 
u//t. ask pardon for thy crime, for thou hast 
Sinned.’ 

" .\nd ID the city, the women ‘The 

wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant : 
he buth hied her with his love: but we 
olearly see her manifest error.' 

“ And when 'she heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
Haul,, ‘ Joseph .shew thyself to them.’ And 
when they saw him they wore .sniaze J at him. 
and cat tlieir hunds, and said, ‘ God keep us! 
This no nan! This is no other than a 
noble angel ! ’ 

“She said, This ia he about whom ye 
blarued me. I wiabed biro to yield io my de- 
sires, but h*-i stood r rm. But if he obey not 
my command, he shall suiel} be cast into 
prison, and become one of the despised.' 

He said. ‘ 0 my Loid ! I prefer the prison 
to f omptiance with their bidding : but unieM 
thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the vmwise.’ 

’‘And his Lord heard him aod turned aside 
their snares from him : for He is the Hearer, 
the Knower.” (Rod well. Surah xii. 23-34.) 

“ Then it seemed good unto them, after 
they had seen the signs of his innocenesy to 
imprison him. They will assuredly imprison him 
for a time, until the talk of the people respect 
ing htm cease. So they imprisoned him. And 
there entered with him into the prison two 
young mon, servants of the king y one of whom 
was las cup-bearer and the other ugis his vie* 
/nailer. And they found that he interpreted 
di earns; wherefore one of them, namely y the 
cup-bearer, said, 1 dreamed that I was preae* 
ing grapes : and the other said, 1 dreamed 
that 1 wee carrying upon my bead some 
bread, whereof the birds did eat : acquaint ua 
with the interpretation thereof ; for we aee 
tbeo to be one of the beneficent. — He replied. 
There shall not come unto you any food 
%vherewith ye shall be fed in a dream, but I 
will acquaint you with the interpretation 
thereof when ye are au ake, before the inlet - 
pn'tatiou of it come unto you. This is a part 
of that which my Lord bath taught me. 
V'orily I have abandoned the religion of a 
people who believe not in God and who dis- 
believe in the world to come; and 1 follow 
the religion of rny fathers, Abr«»ham and 
Isua>; and Jacob. U is not, /If for us to aaao« 
ciate anything with God. This knowledge of 
the unify hath been given us of the oounty ot 
(iod towards us and towards mankind; but 
the greater number of men aio not thankful. 

O ye t wo companions (or innutte^) of the pri- 
son, are sundry loid.s bettei, or is God, the 
One, the Almighty? Ye worslnp not, besidt 
Him, aught save names wluch je and your 
fathers have given to idols, conoermng whmh 
God hath not seot down any coDviociaf 
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proof. Jud^ant beiongath not [unto any] 
sate unto God afom. He hath comniandec 
that ye worahip not any but Him. This in 
tbo right religion ; but the greater number p( 
m*)n know not. 0 ye two companions of the 
priaon» aa to one of you, namtlu^ the cup- 
bearer^ be will serve wine unto nia lord as 
jhimfrljf ; and as to the other, he wiil be cru- 
cified, and the birds will eat frooi off his 
head.— l^on this they suid^ We dreamed not 
aught. He replied^ The thing is decreed con- 
cerning which ye [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye. have spoken truth or kuic. lied. 
And he said unto him whom he judged to he 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-hearer^ Mention me unto tby 
lord, and t>ay unto him^ hi the prison is atfounu 
man imprisoned unjustly — And he went forth. 
But the devil causod him to toi'get to men 
tion Joseph unto his lord : ro ho remained in 
the prison seme years : it is said, seven ; and 
it is aaid^ twelve. 

“ And the king of Egypt ^ Er lieiydn 
the son of El- Wueed {Raiydn tbn al- Widid 
al-^Im/iqi) said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kino which seven lean itinc devoured, 
and seven green ears of com and seven other 
ears dried up. 0 yo nobles, explain unto rne 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream, — They re 
plied, Thes” are confused dreams, and wc 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who had escaped, of the two young mcn^ 
namely the cup-bearer^ said (for he remembered 
after a time the condition of Joseph), I will 
acquaint you with the interpretation thereof ; 
wherefore send me. So they sent him ; and he 
came unto Joseph, and said^ 0 Joseph, O thou 
of g'roat veracity, give as an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven lean 
kine devoured, and seven green oars of corn 
and otbei .seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (jhe kina and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof 
He replied, Ye ehall sow «even ycam as 
usual r {this is the interpretation of the seven 
fat kiKci) and what ye reap do ye leave in 
its oar, lest it spoil ; except a little, whereof 
ye shall cat. Then there shall come, after 
that, seven gi'ievous [years]: (this is the m- 
interpretution of iht seven lean kine :) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
for them, of the grain sown in (he seven years 
of plenty, except a little which ye shall have, 
kept. Then there shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall press grapes and other 
fruits . — And the king said, when the mes- 
senger came unto him and acquainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream. Bring unto me 
him who hath interpreted it."' (Surah xii. 
86 - 50 .) 

And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, ‘ Go back to tby lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth the snare they laid.^ 
Then, said the Ptince to the women, ‘What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ? ’ 
They said, * God keo(> us ! we know not 
any lU of him.* The wife of the Prince said, 
‘ N^w doth the truth appear. It was 1 who 


would have led him into unlawful love, and 
be is assuredly one-of the truthful.’ ‘This,’ 
said Joseph, ' that my lord may leai'u that 1 
did not in his ibsence play him false, and 
that God guide th not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do I not absolve myself: 
venly the heart is prone to evil, save those 
on which my Lord has mercy. Lo ! my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful.' And 
the King said, ‘ Bring liim to me ; 1 wrill take 
him for my special service.'” (Rodwell, 
Surah Xii. 50 J4.) 

“ And when ho bad .spoken unto him, he 
said unto him, Thou art this day firmly esta- 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
affairs. What then .seest thou Jit for us to do ^ 
— He answered, Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plentiful years, and 
store up the yrain in its ear : then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provision from 
thee.. The king said, And who will act Jor me 
in ihii. affair ^ Joseph said, Set mo over the 
granarie.s of the land ; for 1 nm careful and 
knowing. — Thus did We prepare an establish- 
ment for Joseph in the land, that ho might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased. — And it is related that the king 
crowned Urn, and put a ring on his finger, ana 
instated Urn in the place, of Kitfetr, whom he 
dismissed from his office ; after- which, Kiffea- 
died, ana thereupon the king married him to 
his wife Zeleekha, and she bore him two sons. 
We bestow Our morcy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward of the well 
doors to perish : and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better for those who 
hnvo believed and have feared. 

“ And the. years of scarcity began, and 
afflicted the laid of Canaan and Syria, and the 
brethren of Josepn came, except Benjamin, to 
procure provision, having heard that the governor 
of Eg^t gave food for iU price. And they 
went in unto him, and he anew them ; but 
they knew him not ; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebrew language ; whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted them, What hath brought 
you lo riyu country ? Sfr they answered. For 
corn. But he said. Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God preserve us from being spies ! 
He said, Then whence art ye ? They answered. 
Prom the land of Canaan, and our J'ather is 
Jacob the projihet of God. He said. And hath 
he sons beside you f They answered, Yia ; we 
were twelve ; but the youngest of us utsnt away, 
and peristied in the desert, and he was the 
dearest of us unto him; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 
console himselj' thereby Jor the losi of the other. 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge them, and to 
treat them generously. And when he had fur- 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their Juli measwe, he said, Bring me your 
brother from your father, namely, Benjamin, 
that / may know your veracity in that ye have 
said. Do ye not see that I give full moa^aro, 
and that 1 am the most hospitable of the re* 
ceivers of guests? But if yn bring him not, 
there shall bo no measuring of com for you 
from me, nor shall yo approach me. — They 
replied, We will solicit his father for him, and 
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we will stirelj perform that. And he siud 
onto his joang men. Hat their money, which 
they bought 09 the price of the com, in their 
seeks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family : persdveuture they 
trill return to tu ; far they will not deem it 
lawful to keep it . — And when tboy returned to 
their father, they said, O uur father, the mea- 
suring of com is denied us if thou send not our 
hrotf^ unto him ; therefor a send with ua our 
brother, that we may obtain meAsure ; unci we 
will surely take care of him. He said, Shall 
1 intmst you with him otherwise than as \ in- 
trusted you with his brother Jonerth before ? But 
God is the best gu -rdian, and Ho is the most 
merciful of those who show vuercy. — A.*id 
when they opened their goods, they »ound their 
money had ooen returned unto them. They 
said, Oour father, what desire we of the gene- 
rosity of the king greater than this / i'his our 
money hath been rdtumed unto m ; eud wc 
will provide corn for our family, aud wili take 
care of our brother, and shall receive a camel* 
load more, ybr our brother. This is a ouawtity 
oasy unto ike king^ by reason of his munijifnet. 
— Be said, I will by no means send him with 
you until ye give me a solemn promise bv 
God that ye will assu-edly bring him hack 
unto me unless an inevitable, ami i^^apeidble 
impediment encompass you. And thiy romplied 
with this Ais desilhe. And wLon they had 
given him their solemn promise, ho said, Qod 
is witness of what we say. And he sent him 
with them ; and he said, 0 my sons, enter not 
the city of Mifr by one gate ; but enter by 
difiperent gates, Ust the evil eye fall upon 
you. But I shall not avert from you, by my 
sayiitg thiSy anything decreed to befall you from 
God ; I only say tkis from a feeling of com- 
passion. Judmnent belongetb not unto any 
save onto Qod alone. On Him do I roly, and 
on Him let those rely who rely. 

** And when they entered as their father 
had commanded them, separately^ it did not 
avert from them anything decreed to ^jail 
them from God, bnt only satisfied a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which he accomplished ; 
that IS, the desire of averting the evil «w, 
arising from a feetina of compassion : and he 
was endowed with knowledge, because We 
had taught him : but the greater number of 
men, namely the unbelteversy know not God's 
inspiration of his saints. And when they went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him (or 
pressed unto him) his brother. He said, 
Verily, 1 am thy brother : therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did from envy 
to us. And he commanded him that he should 
not inform them, and agiee with him that he 
should employ a stratagem to retain him with 
him. And when be bad furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which t^is a 
measure /node of gold set unth jewels, in the 
sack of his brother Idenjamin. Then a crier 
cried, after they had gone forth from the 
chamber of .foneph, () company of travellers, 
ye are surely thieves. They said ^and turned 
unto themb What is it that ye miss ? They 
answered. We mias the ki^*s measore ; and 
to him who shall bring il> shall be given a 


eamel-load of com, and I am surety for it, 
namely the load. They replied, By Godl ye 
well know that we have not come to act cor- 
ruptly in the land, and we have not been 
thieves. The crier and his companions said, 
Then what shall be the recompense of him 
who hath stolen it, if ye be liars im your saying, 
}Ve har>e not been thieves, ---and it be found 
among youf They answered, His recompense 
shall be that he in whose sack it shall bo 
found shall be made a slave : he, the thief, 
shall bo compensation for it ; namely, for 
the tlung stolen. Such was the usage of the 
family of Jacob. Thus do Wo recompense th ri 
ofTcnaors who are guilty of thef. — So they 
I Imyted towards Joseph^ that he might seard 
j their sacks. And he began with their sacks, 
and searched them before the sack of bis 
brother Benjamiu, Ics! he should be suspected 
Ihen bo took it forth {nanuty the measure) 
rrom the sack of hi't brother. Thus, saith 
God, did We contrive a stratagem for Joseph. 
It was not lawful for him to take hfa bro* 
ther (U a slave for theft oy the law of the 
king of Lgypt ( for his recompense by his law 
was beating, and a fine of twice the value oj 
the thing stolen; not the being made a slave), 
unicss God had pleased, by inspiring him to 
inquire of his brethren and inspinug them to 
reply accoiding to their usage. We exalt unto 
degrees of knowledge and honour whom We 
please, as Joseph; and there is who is know- 
ing about everyone else endowed with know- 
ledge. — They said. If be steal, a brother of 
his hath stolen before ; namely, Joseph ; for 
he. stole an idol of gold belonging to the father 
of his mother, and broke it, that might not 
worship it. And Joseph concealed it in his 
mind, and did not discover it to them. He 
said within himself, Ye are in a worse condi- 
tion fAan Joseph and his brother, by reason of 
your having sloUnyour brother Jrom your father 
and your having heated him unjustly ; and God 
well knoweth what ye state concerning him . — 
They said, 0 prince, verily be hath a father, 
a very old man, who ioveth him more than us, 
and consolelh himself by him for the loss of his 
son who hath verishea, and the separation of 
him grieveth him ; therefore take one of ns 
US a slave in his stead ; for we see thee fto be 
one] of the beneficent. Ho replied, God pre- 
serve us from taking (.enjj save him in 
whose posseseion we found ear property ; for 
then (if we took another), we [should be] on- 
jost. 

And when they despaired of obtaining him. 
they retired to confer privately together. The 
chief of them in age. (namely, Reuben, or in 
judgment, namely, Judah), said, Do yo not know 
that your father hath obtained of you a 
solemn promise in the name of Qod, with 
respect of your brother, and how ye formerly 
failed of your duty with respect to Joseph ? 
Therefore I will by no meons depart from the 
land of Egypt until my father give me per- 
mission to return to him, or (jrod decide for me 
by the delivery oJ my brother ; and Ho is the 
l)^t, the most just, of those who decide. Re- 
turn ye to your father, and say, O our faiher 
verily ihy ion hath committed theft, and we 
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bore not tostimon j againtt him mto neeording 
to tb&t which we knew of a uriainty^ by our 
ootimg the cup in Hie each / and we were not 
acquainted with what wae unseen by us when 
we gave the so/emn promise : had we Smown that 
he wou/d commit ineft^ we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and ask the people of the city 
in which we have been (nameJylt Misr) and the 
company of travellers with whom we have 
arrired (who were a people of Canaan) : and 
we are surely speakers of truth. — So they re- 
turned to him, and said unto him those words. 
He replied. Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant onto you, and ye. have 
done it (he suspected them, on account of their 
former conduct in the case of Joseph) ; but pa- 
tience is seemly : pet adventure God will bring 
them back (namely, Joseph and his brother) 
unto me, together; for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case, the Wise in His acts. 
And ho tamed ^rom them, and said, 0 ! my 
sorrow for Joseph I And his eyes became 
white in consequence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with sileut grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or bo of the 
number of the dead. He replied, I only corn* 
plain of my great and unconcealable grief and 
my sorrow unto God ; not unto any beside Him; 
for He it is unto whom complaint is moale with 
advantage; and I know by revelation from 
God what ye know not ; namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is living. Then 
he said, 0 my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother; and despair not of 
the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of the 
morcy of God except the unbelieving people. 

they departed toward Egypt, unto 
Joseph; and when they went in unto him, 
thev.said, 0 Prince, distress (that is, hunger) 
hath affected us and our family, and we have 
come with paltry money (it was base money, 
or some other sort) : yet dve ua full measure, 
and be charitable to mb, by excusing the bad- 
ness of our money; for God recompenaeth 
those who ac*^ charitably. And he had pity 
upon them, and contpassion affected him, and he 
lifted up the curtain that was between him and 
them . then he said unto them in reproach. Do ye 
know what ye did unto Joseph, tn beating and 
selling and other actions, and his brother, by 
your injurious conduct to him after the separa- 
tion of his brother, when ye were ignorant of 
what would br the result of the cast of Joseph? 
They replied, ajter they hud recognised him 
(desiring confirmation). Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answered, I am Joseph, and 
this IS my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto us, by bringing us together ; for whoso- 
ever feareth God and is patient [will be re- 
warded] : God will not Suffer the reward of 
the well-doors to perish. They replied, By 
God, verily God hath preferred thoe above 
us, and we have been indeed sinners. He 
said, There shall be no reproach cast on you 
ibis day : God forgive you ; for Ho is the 
moat merciful of those that show mercy. 
And ho asked them respecting his father: so 
mnswtied. His eyes are gtmo. And ho mid, 
Oo yn with this my aliirt (tt was tho shin of 


AbrcJtam, which he wore when he was coot into 
the fire ; it weu on his, that is, Josephus noek, 
appended as an amulet, tn the well; audit was 
from paradise : Gabriel commanded him to send 
it, and said, In it is its odour, that is, the 
odour of paradise, and it shall not be cast upon 
any one afficted with a disease but he shall be 
restored to health), and east it, said Joseph, 
upon the face of my father ; be shall recover 
his sight ; and bring unto me all your family. 
— And when the company of travellere h^ 
gone forth from El-'Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, uitfo those who were present of his 
offspring. Verily I perceive the smell of Joseph 
(for the zepAyr had conveyed it to him, by per- 
mission of Him whose name be exalted, from 
the distance of three days' journey, or eight, or 
more) : were it not that ye thi*ik I dote, ye 
would believe me. They replied, By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error. And when the 
messenger of good tidings (namely, Judah) 
came with Jw shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt; wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him, as he had grieved him), he cast it 
^on his face, ^d he recovered his sight 
Thereupon Jacob said, Did I not say unto 
you, I know, from God, what ye know not f 
They said, O our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes for us ; for we have been sixmers. He 
replied, I will ask pardon for you of my 
Lord ; for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer- 
ciful. — He delayed doing so until tie first ap- 
pearance of the dawn, that the prayer might bo 
more likely to be answered; or, as some say, 
until the maht of [that is, preceding] Friday. 

“ They then repaired to Egypt, anJtjose^amd 
the great men came forth to meet them ; ana when 
they went in unto J oseph, in his pavilion or tont, 
he received unto him (or pressod unto him) hU 
parents (his father and his mother and his 
maUmal aunt), and said unto them, JEnter ye 
Mien if God nlease, in safety. So they en- 
tered ; and Joseph seated himsei/' ^ 
couch, and he caused Ns parents to ascend 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, his 
parents and his brethren) fell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the. forehead) upon the ground: such being 
their mode of obeisance in that time. And be 
said, 0 my father, this is the interpretation 
of my dream of former times : my Lord hath 
made it true; and He hath shown favour 
unto me, since He took me forth from the 
prison (he said not, from the well,— from a 
motive of genet osity, that his brethren might not 
be abashed'), and hath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis- 
cord between mo and my brethren ; for my 
Lord is gracious unto w'bom He pleaseth ; for 
He is the Knowing, the \S\Be.— And his father 
resided with him four and twenty years, or 
seventeen; and the period of his separation wcu 
eighteen, or forty, or eighty years. And death 
came unto him ; ana tksrtupon he charged 
Josejdi that he should carry him and bury him 
by his fathers. ^ he went himself and buried 
AtiM. Then he returned to Egypt and remained 
after him three and twenty years; and when his 
ease wae ended, ^nd he knew that he should not 
last qpen sar'th, and his soul desired the lasting 



JOSHUA 

ke Mid, 0 mj L^rd, Thoo h4«t ] 
l^ven me doMinion, and taught aia tha mtor> | 
pretatioB of event* (or dreams): Great of | 
the heaven* and the 'Mrlb, Thou art my | 
guardian in this world and in the world to 1 
come. Make me to die a Muslim, and join 
me with the righteous among mg /ort/atkers. 
And kt iivtd after the* a week, or more, and 
died a hundred and twenty geaa old. And the ! 
Egyptians disputed cotureming hu hwial : «o j 
they put him in a chest of marble, and buried 
him in the upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting from hsm might be general to 
the tracts on each side of it. KxtoUed be the 
perfection of Him to whose domtnion thn** is ni* 
end! (Surah xii. 54 to the end.) 

For the Talmudic origin of this account, 
see JCDaitM. 

JOSHUA. Arabi: Yuska^(^gt). Soi* 

of Nun. Not mentioned by name in the Qui*'an, 
but is most proDably *Hhe servant" men- 
tioned in Surah xviu. 5^ : ** When Moses said 
to his servant, ‘ I will not stop until I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for ^ears 1 
will journey on.’" {Vide al-Bai^awi in loco.) 
Some say he is the 2u l-Kifl of Sflrah xxi. 
85 . 'L-KiFJu] 

JUBAIR (ye^). Jubair ibr Mu- 

4 *im an-Naufali. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bu k^i ari and Muaiim. He was oue of the 
most learned of the Quraish chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.h. 54. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Im&m of great renown, he died a.h. 99. 

JTBBU ’L-HUZN s-^). 

** The pit of sorrow, " which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from which hell Itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for readers of the Qur’kn who are haughty in 
their behaviour. {Mishkat^ book ii. ch. iU.) 

JUDGE. Arabic Qd#f (^U). A 

mamstrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a freo man, a Muslim, sane, and un- 
convicted of slander (gaif). It becomes a 
Muslim not to covet the appointment of Qazi, 
for the Prophet has said : “ Whoever seeks 
the appointment of Qazi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the office on compul- 
sion, an angel shall descend and guide him." 
(Mishkdt, book xvi. ch. iii.) 

The Qazi must exercise his office in son^e 
public place, the chief mosque being recom- 
mended, or, if in his own house, he should 
see that the public have free access. He muirt 
not accept any presents except from relative* 
and old frtends, nor should he attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friendb. In addition to bis 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present it is 
his right and office to perform the ceremonies. 
A woman may exercise the office of a Qazi, 
except in the administration of nunishment 
or retaliation (gise^). {aiddyah, voL 
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JUDGMENT.DAY. Arabic 

n%ah (i-W). [bsstjeiuctioh.] 

▲l-JODI Mount Ararat, 

upon wuieh the arx of Noah rested. Men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Sdrah xi. 4fl : “ And It 
(the ark) settleil on aZ-Jidi." 

Judi is a corruption apparently (or Mount 
Giordt, the Oordyoei of the Greeks, situated 
between Aimenia and Mesopotamia. 

Ainsworth, in his Travels in the Trade of 
the Ten Thousand, says tradition stil] points 
to Jabsl Judi as the sccuie of the event, and 
maintains the belief that fragmentR of thv ark 
exi^t on its summit. 

WKiston, in his History of Armenia, p. 361, 
says Araratia ir the name of a province and 
not of a mountSvin in Armenia, 

JUL The hire or reward 

of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona* 

I tion. In the language of the law, a reward 
' ior bringing back a fugitive alavc. 

I JUMADA *L-BXHRA (^•>W 
j o/’l*.). The eixtb month of the 
I Muhamnikdui jieu. [momtb*.] 

JUMADA ’L-UlA (Jf1\ 

The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
faoMTHe-] 

JUM‘AH (X^). [FKIDAT.] 
JUNUB (v^). Lit. “ One who u 

separated." The nnclean. A pereon who ia 
in a state of uncleanneaa [jahabau^ whereby 
he or she cannot perform any religious not 
or join in religious assemblies, [pubifioa- 
TIOll.] 

JURF Lit. ^ A waited 

river-bank." A place three miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 

Muhammadan law on the subject ie as fol- 
lows : — 

If any person draw a sword upon a Mus- 
lim he (the Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, because the Inrophet bae 
said, * He who draws a sword upon a Muslim 
renders his blood liable to be shod with im- 
punity ’ ; and also, because a person who thus 
draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of sedi- 
tion ; and it is lawful to slay such, God having 
said, in the C^r’in, ‘Slay those who are 
guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.* Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite that a man repel murder from 
himself and as, in the present instance, 
there is no method of effecting this but 
by slaying the person, it is consequently 
lawful 80 to do. If however, it be possibhi 
to effect the self-defence without slaying 
the person, it is not lawful to slay him. It 
is written in the Jeuna Sagheer {ai-Jimi^ 
^s-Saghir), that if a person sti Iks at another 
with a sword, during either night or day, or 
lift a club against another is ihs night in a 
city, or in the day-time in the highway out of 
the city ; and the pereon eo threoteaed kill 
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him who thus itrikes with the nword, or lifto 
the club, nothing ie incurred ; beceiiBe, es 
Utriking with e «word affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this cate neces- 
sary to kill the person in order to repel him ; 
and although, in the case of a olnb, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the night- 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened is in a manner forced, in 
repelling the other’s attack, to kill him. (And 
80 likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time in the highway, as there assist- 
ance cannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a person thus slays another, the 
blood of the slain is of no account. If a 
lunatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
bis property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
{Aqiiah). As-ShaH'i maintains that nothing 
whatever is incurred in this instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per- 
son so attacked slay the infant, or the aniipal, 
a fine is due on account of the infant, orHhe 
value on account of the animal, according to 
Abu Hanifah, but not according to ash-Shafi^i. 

“ If a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike him, and then go away, and the 
person etnick, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a way as 
indicates that be will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer continues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation is consequently incurred 
by killing him. 

“ If a person come in the night to a stranger, 
and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophet having 
said, * Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.’ It is to be observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recover 
his property but by killing the thief ; for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwitb- 
•tanding neglect calling out, and slay him, re- 


taliation is incorrecl upon him, ainee he iii thia 
coae slays the person unrightaously.*’ iJH*da- 
tfoh, Tol. ir. p. 29i.) 

JUWAIRIYA.H One of 

Mu tammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Bani M-Mustaliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes {Life of Mahomet^ 
new ed. p. 309) : The captives of the Bani 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release. 
One of them was Juweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sum, she ventured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the hekvy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a uprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplications. * Wilt thou hearken,’ he 
said, ‘ to something better than that thou 
asKest of me ? ’ Surprised by bis gentle 
accents, she inquired what that might be ; 

‘ Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
many thee myself ! ’ ’The damsel forth- 
with expressed her consent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built a seventh houso for her recep- 
tion. As Boon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Bani Musta- 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria’s dower; ‘and thus no woman,* said 
Ayeaha, telling the story in after days, ‘ was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.’*’ 

JUZ' (•>%). One of the thirty por- 
tions into which the Qur’an ia divided. 
[aU'ARA.] 
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KA'BAH Lt<. “Acube.” 

The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jaru ’1-Aswad, or black stone. 

I. A Desnipfion oj the Kabbah . — It is, ac- 
cording to Buiokhnrdt and Burton, an oblong 
massive structure. 18 paces in length, H in 
breadth, and nlqmt 3,'> feet in height. It is 
constructed of grey ISIakknn stone, in lai-ge 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement, (Burton 
aays it ia excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Ka‘bah stands upon a base 
Iwo feet in height, which presents a sharp 


j inclined plane ; its roof being flat, it has, at 
j a distance, the appearance of a perfect cube. 
I The only door which affords entrance, and 
! which is opened but two or three times in the 
I year (Burton says it can be entered by pil- 
grims, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 
is on the east side, and about seven feet above 
the ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka'buh, rear the door, is the famous black 
stone [hajaRU *l-A8Wad], which forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet above the ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, 
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c ^mpoBed of about a dozen smaller stones of 
different shapes and sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a border or reddish brown 
cement, both the stone and the border hein^; 
encircled by a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the apeituic of the atone 
being one span and three tingovs broad. In 
the comer facing the south, there is another 
stone about five feet from the ground. It ia 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placed upright, and of common 
Makkan stone. Accf)j ding to tbe rites of the 
pilgrimage, this stone, which is called ar- 
Kuknu ’l-Yainuni, or Yaman should 

only be touched with tho right hand us the 
pilgrim passes it, but Captain Burton says he 
froQuently saw it kissed by the pilgrims. 
Tu.st by the door of tho Ka‘bah, and close to 
the wall, is a slight hollow in the gronnd, 
lined with marble s rd suiliciently largo to 
admit of throe persons sitting, which i«> cabv^ 
al>Bli‘jan, and supposed to ho the place where 
Abraham and his son Ishmacl kneaded the 
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chalk and mud which they nsed to build the 
Ka*bah. Hero it is thought meritorious to 
pray. On the ' -isis of the Ka‘bah, just above 
the Mhjan, » . i ancient Kufic insciiption, 
which ncitht'v M trekhardt nor Burton were 
able to deciph... or to copy. 'On the north- 
west side of tho Ka*bah, about two feet below 
its summit, is the water-spout, which is called 
the Mi’zabu’ r-Rahmab,or the water-spout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
hither from Constr.ntinoplc in A.ii. 1)81. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmael's grave. There are two large 
green marble slabs, which are said to have 
been presents from Cairo, a.h. 241, which are 
supposed to mark tho graves of Hagar and 
Ishmaol. The pavement round the Ka*bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and is said to have 
been laid down a.h. 82G. On one side of the 
Ka‘bah. is a semicircular wall, tho extremities 
of which nr^ in a lino with the sides of the 
Ka'bnh, and distant about six feet, leaving un 
opening which leads to the grave of IshmaeL 
The wall is criJed abHatim, “the broken,’' 
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the enolosed al-Hijr, ** tha onclo. 
sure. The Kn‘bab is covered with a coarse 
tissue of mixed silk and cotton, being of a 
brilliant black colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which ta inscribed tho ninetieth 
verse of the third chapter of the Qu’ran : 
“ Verily the first home founded for mankind 
was surelv that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a giudnnce to mankind.” The inscription 
being in lejge Kufic characters. For a fur- 
ther account of this cover, see kiswah. 



THE KABBAH. (Burton.) 


II. The Hintcn'y of the Ka'hah^ is embraced 
in tho history of the Baitu ’llah or masjidu 
’l-haram. 

According to tho Traditions and the inven- 
tive genius of Muslim writers, the Ka*bab was 
first constiiicted in heaven (where r. model 
of it still rcMuains, called tho Uaitu'f-Ma^mur) 
two thousand years l)efor© tho creation of the 
world. Adam erected the Ka*bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
occupies in heaven, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Judi, 
^ira’, Olivet, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
ar.gels were appointed to guard the stmetare, 
bui, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty I 
At ihc Delug« t)>e Sacred House was destroyed. 
But lb© Almighty is said to have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it. In its reconstruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmnel, 
who with his motbdr Hagar wero at the time 
residents of ?Inkkah, Vbrabam having jour- 
neyed from Syria in order to obey tbe com- 
mands of God. 

Upon digging they found the original luun- 
datiot.s of tho building. But wanting a Htono 
to mark the comer of the building, Ishmacl 
started in search of one, and as ho was going 
in the direction of Jabal Qubais, tho angel 
Gabriel met him, and gave him the famous 
black stone. Ibn ‘Abbas relates that the 
Prophet said, the black ston© when it came 
down from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it has become black from the sins of 
those who have touched it. \^Mtshkdt, book 
xi, ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

Upon the death of Ishmael, the KA‘bah 
fell into the possession of the Bauii Jurlmm, 
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and remained in their hands for a thousand 
years. It then becnme the property of the 
oaivti Khuza^ah, who hold it for throe hun- 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Quaaiy ibn Kilab, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is said to have been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
*Amr ihu Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry ink) Arabia, and that he brought the 
great idol Ilubal from Hait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it io the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tribes 
[idols.] The tribe of (^aaiy were the lirst 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka'huh. 
The successors of the Banfi Qusaiy were the 
Quraisli. Soon after tney came into posses- 
sion, the Ka‘htth wns destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of a smaller size, 
than it had been in the time cf the Banii 
Qiisaiy. The roof was supported within by 
six pillars, and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over n wall then existing within the Ka‘hah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham- 
mad. Al-Azraqi, quoted by Burckhardt, says 
that the figure of tlio Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as u deity ii]»on 
one of the six pillar.s nearest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Ahdu *1- 
MuJ talih, the son of Hashini, heeaine the cus- 
todian of the Sacred House ; and during his 
time, the Ka'bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it ; so 
tljey demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Each tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black atone int® its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
at last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should he um- 
ire. Muhammad was the first to enter, and 
e was appointed umpire. He thereupon or- 
dered them to place the stone upon a cloth 
and each tribe by its representative to tako 
hold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had reached its proper place, Muham- 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
hand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad's 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
an allusion to the Ku‘bah,nnd this fact, taken 
with the circumstance that the earliest Qib- 
lah or direction for prayei, was Jerusalem, 
and not the Ka‘bah, seems to imply that Mu- 
hammad's strong iconoclastic tcndi?nciea did 
not incline his sympathies to this ancient idol 
temple with its superstitious ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as one who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalem and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [bokhrah] and not the Ka‘bah would 
have been the object of superstitious reve- 
rence. 

Taking the Surahs chronologically, the 
earliest reference in the Qor'&n to the Kabbah 
occurs in Surah liL 4, where the ^phet 
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swears by the frequented house {al-Baitu V- 
Ma^mur), hut commentators are not agreed 
whether it refers to the Ka‘bah in Makkah, 
or its hoRvenly model above, which is said to 
bo frequentod by the angels. We then come to 
t Surah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
i celebrated night dream of his journey from 
j the Sacred Mosque {fd-Masjidn l-Hurdm') at 
: Makkah to the Remote Mosque (nl-Masjidit 7- 
j Aqsa) nt Jerusalem. And in this veroe we 
j find the Rock at Jerusalem spoken of as “ the 
i precinct of which Wo (God) hxiv** blessed, to 
{ show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” prov- 
1 ing that oven then the IVophet of Arabia had 
' his heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
I Ka'bxih. 

When Muhammad found himself e.stablished 
in a)-Madinnh, with a very gO('d pr ospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historic ns.sociations, ho seoms to liave with- 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
Sacred Hock and to fix them on the house at 
Bakkah as tho homo founded for mankind, — 
Blessed, and a guidance to all creatures. 
(Surah iii. VK)). The Jews proving obdurate, 
and there being little chance of his succeed- 
ing in establishing hi.s claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, ho changes the Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made “ a 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary ” 
(Siirah ii. 119). 

Tho Qiblah is changed by an express com- 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces- 
sion on the part of Muharnm.vd to tlie claims 
of the Ka'bah as a central object of ad- n ation. 
(Surah iii. 138- Uo.) 

“We appointed the Qiblah which thou for- 
merly hndst. only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostle, from him who 
turneth on his heels ; Tho change is a dif- 
ficulty, but not to those whom God hath 
guided. But God will not let your faith be 
fruitless ; for unto man is God Merciful, Gra- 
cious, We have seen thee turning thy face 
towards every paj-t of Heaven ; nut we will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Turn then thy face towards the sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
tbw’ards that pai-t. They, verily, to whom 
' tho Book * hath been given, know* this to be 
the truth from their Lord and God is not 
regardless of w'hat yc do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to those 
w'ho have received the Scriptures, yot thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt ; nor a ha It thou 
adopt their Qiblah ; nor will one pni't o( them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be- 
come of the unrighteous. They to w'hom we 
have given the Scriptures know him — the 
ojHtsUe — even ns they know' their own chil- 
dren : but truly a part of them do conceal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not then of those 
who doubt. All have a quailer of the Hea- 
vens to which they turn them ; but wherever 
ye be, hasten cmulously after good : God will 
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one d*j bring yon all together ; verily, Ood 
if all-powerfoi. And from whatever place 
thou coueet forth, turn thy face toward the 
saorod Mosqao; for this is the tmtb from 
thy Lord: and Ood is not inattontive to your 
doings. And from whatever place thou 
comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque ; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lost men have cause of 
dispute against you : but as for the impious 
among them, fear them not ; but /oar me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you, and that 
ye may be guided aright." 

The verses of the second Surab of tbe 
Qur’an are, according to Jalaiu 'd-din and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difBcnlt to fix the pre- 
cise date of the following verse; — 

Surah ii. 108: “Who is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God’s mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, an'' 
who strives to ruin them.” 

According to al-Baizawi, the verse either 
refeis to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Quraish who, at al-Hudaibivah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In the seventh year of the Ilijrah, Muham- 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at ttl-Hudsibiyah in the previous 
year, allowed to enter Makiculi, and perform 
the circuit of the Ka‘bah. liubal and the 
other idols of the Arabian pantheon wore 
still within the sacred buildiag, but, as Mu- 
hammad’s visit wart limited to throe days, 
he confined himself to the ordinary rites of 
the Umrah, or visitation, without interfering 
with the idolatr(»us arrangement of the Ka‘bab 
itself. Before ht left, at the hour of midday 
prayor, Bilul ascondod tbe holy house, and 
trom its summd gave the tirst call to Mus- 
lim piayor.s. whieh weio afterwards ledl'V the 
Jh’o;diot in the u.sual toj »n. 

Tin* following year Muhammad o(oupi.*d 
Makkah by ferco ’uin;. 'fhe uloJa in I 
Ka’huh were (iedroysi, and the ntes of the 
pilgi'imago were estabiihhed as by divine 
enactme’U. Irom thiS time tho history of 
the Ka'bith boo nnet^ j,urt of the history of 
Islani. 

The Khalifah ‘Umnt liist built u mosque 
round tho Ka bah, a.u. 17. 

For a history of tho saorod mosque at 
Makkah, see MXftJiiiu ’l-haram. 

KA‘B IBN MALLK (e* *y^ 

csBU). A eompanion of the I*rophet 

aud one of the An^iars of the tribe of Kjiazraj. 
Ho was colcbralod as a pviot, anti embraced 
Islam after iho second pledgt' uf Akabah. 
Ho was one of tho throt companions who re- 
fused to nceompany Muhammad on the expe- 
dition to Tidmk (Hihil and Maraiah being 
tho otlni twoj, and who are rofeiicd to in 
tho Qur’an, Surah ix. IIH, 119; “ Venly He 
is kind to them, unto tho three who were 
left behind ” F<*r a time Muhammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards be* 
came reconciled. Ka*b became a companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of * AU. 
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AyKABlE (;y3t) “The Oreftt 

One.” (hie of the ninety-nine attribatoe of 
God, Surah xxxiv. 22 : ** He is the High 
(ai-*Au) and the Great (al-Kahiry* 

KLiBlRAH Tho fern, of 

kabir, ** great." A term used in theolorioal 
books for G\inah-i~KahircLhy “a great sin**; 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden in 
the lew, and (or which punishment has been 
ordained of God. [siK.J 

KA-‘BlyAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abfi Qftsim Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka*bI, who was a Ma*taidll of Bagdad, 
who said the acts of God were without pur- 
pose, will, ur desire. 

KACHKUL (J^V). PereiMi 

(vulg. kacMol) The bogging bowl of a reli- 
gious mendicant. [rAQnt.] 

KAFJLLAU (UUl). [BAII.] 
KAPAN (yAl). The sh/oud for 

the dead. It ufiually consists of throe pieces 
of cloth for a man and five for a woman. 
Those for a man ; i. An izdr, or piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to the knees 
or ankle joints; 2, A (jamtf:, or shirt, from the 
neck to the knees ; 8, A sheet to cover the 
whole Corpse. For a woman there are 
also a breast bund and head hand. Tho 
whole being of white, [burial.] 

KAPFARAH from ka/r, 

“to hide.” Heb. Lit. “ Co- 

verings ; atonements; expiation," 

The word occurs four timoB in the 
Qur’an : — 

Surah v. 49 : “ Whoso romitteth it as alms 
shall have v.xptnium fur his sins." 

Surah v. 91: “Its fxpiatu'nx shall be to 
food ten persons.” “ This is the expiation for 
your oaths.” 

Surah v. 9G : “ In expiation thereof shall ye 
feed tho poor.” 

The other word used is Jidtfah [fidyah]. 
Tho exprussion kaffarata “ atoU(»- 

inenl for snis," is used for expiation by 
prayor, alum, luatuig, and pilgrimage. | kx 

riATioN. j 

iL-KAF} (^U3\). “The Suf- 

ficieiit One.” An atiributo of (iod mentioned 
in the Qu»’’an, Siirah xxxix. 37 ; “ Is not Ood 
sujlJtcicnt for His servant,” 

al-KAF[ The title of a 

collection of traditions by Abu Ja‘fuf Muliam- 
mad ibn Ya'qub al-Kulini (a.ii 328) reKOived 
by the Shrahs, 

KAFIR (/^), f>l. knfirun. Lit, 

“ Tho covoror.” One \ :io hides or cover.s up 
the truth. 

The wold is gonerally osi'd i*y Muham- 
madans to define one who ih an unbehevor 
in the ministry of Muhammad and his Quriftn, 
and in this sense it seems to have beeu UMd 
by Muhammad himself. Surah ii $7 : 

“ TKoae who misbelieve {wa'Uaima ioafarm)^ 
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And oaU our »ign» they are fellows of the 
Fire, they shali dwOll within for ever.’* 

It is als*: used for those who believe in the 
DiTinity of the Lord Jesus, and the Holy 
Trinity. Surah v. 76 : “ They indeed are in 
fidels (Ja-gad ka/ara who say Qod 

is al-Masihu ibn Maryam. . . . Verily him 
who associates anything with Ood, hath God 
forbidden Paradise, and his resort is the Fire.*’ 

Surah v. 77 : “ They are iniidels who say 
Verily God is the third of throe.” 

[On this passage the Kam&l&n say it re* 
fers to the Seatoriana and to the Malakk’iy&b, 
who believe that God is one of three, tho 
other two being the mother and «on.] 

According to the Kaddu H-Muh^tdr (vol. 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes of Rafirs or 
infidels : (1 ) Those who do not believe in the 
Great First Cause ; (2) Those who do not 
boiieve in tho Unity of God, as tho Sanawi* 
yah who believe in the two eternal priticiples 
of light and darkness ; fS) Those who be- 
lieve in the Unity of God, out do not boiieve 
in a revelation ; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(6) Those who believe in God and in a reve- 
lation, but do not believe in the general mis- 
sion of Muj^ammad to the whole of mraikind, 
as the Ohristians, a sect of the Jews (sic). 

Saiyid Sharif Jnrj&ni says r Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad, 
or those who do not believe in it. Those 
who do not believo in hk mission are either 
those who reject it and yet believo in the in- 
spiration and divine mission of other pro- 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
the Majusi ^ire Worshippers) ; or those who 
do not believe in any revelation of God’s 
will. Those who do not believe in any reve- 
lation from God, are either those who ac- 
knowledge the existence of God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or those who deny the 
existence of a Supreme Holer, as the Dahrl^ 
or Atheists.” 

“ Those who do not acknowledge Muham- 
mad as an inspired prophet are eithrr those 
who do it wilfully and from mere enmity, or 
those who do not acknow ledge it Iroiu .■ oJlei. - 
tion ard due study of the Mub.ocl. .ho 

former is eternal jiunishmonl, ami for the 
latter that panishment which is not otorual. 
There are also those who, whilst they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in thoir belief; 
these nre heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are an-Ndji or the 
Salvationists.’’ (Shar^u U-AlHwa<ji/j p. 6U7.) 

KAPOR i)^). The unthankful, 

or nugratcful. Condemned in tho Qur'oi, 
Surah xxii. 31) : “ God lovelh not the false, 
the vnth<mk/uL'^ 

KAFtJR Lit. '^Camphor.** 

A fountain m Paradise mootioned in the 
Qur’an ^Surah Ixxvi. 5) as the fountain where- 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink. But 
al-Baifawi, the roinmentator, takes it for an 
appellative, and believes that the wine of Para- 
dise will be mixed with camphor because of 
its sgreeabie coolness and smolL 
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^•KAHF ' TU. Cave.” 

The title of the xvuitli chaptei of the Qur'an, 
in which is relnti^'d lue story of tho Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesa^. known as the .A 
’/-AtiA/. 

KAHIN pL kahanah and 

kuhhtn. A BoothsRver, or augur. The word 
occurs only twice m the Qur’an; and in both 
instances it is used for “ a Boothsayor.” 

Surah lii. 29 ; “ For thou (Muhammad), by 
tho favour of thy Lord, art neither a Rootli- 
sayor (kafiin), nor ono po.sstfRsed (inajnun )7' 

Surah Ixix. 42 : “ Neither is it (^the Qur’an) 
the word of a soothsayer (kdhtny 

The word is used in the Traditions in tho 
same sense only : — 

Mishkdt^ book iv. chap. i. ; '* Tho Prophet 
said, believe in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (ktidanaii).** 

bock xxi. ch. ii. : “ ‘Ayishah ru- 
lates that the Prophet was asked aboiit 
kakanahy fortune-tellers, and he Raid, ‘ You 
must not boiieve anything they say.’ It was 
then said, *0 Prophet, why do they then 
sometimoR tell lies ? ’ And the Prophet said : 
‘ Because one of the jinn steals away the 
truth and curric-. lu tuo magician’s ea^.and 
tho ma^:icu.i.b {kuhhnn) mix u hundretl lieH 
with It.’ ” 

The Ilobrow Kohain^ lcf*cv5, is 

applied in the Old Testament not only to the 
Jewish priests, but also to Meiebizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18), Potipher (Gen. xli. 4b; see 
marginal reading m our English version), and 
to Jethro (Xx. li. 16). 

KAHRUBA (W> ) . Lit. “ Attract. 

ing Straws.” Electricity, or the power of 
attraction. A ShB term. 

KAIPTYAH (W). “Detailed 

circum.stances." A term usee’ in Muhammadan 
books for a «tatemeut or account of any- 
tbing, t .tj. kat /'iyat-i-tax^ir , “ the marmor of 
ntlack”, “a fixed or 

pormanoul tiuaiilv " ; '.\u/ij/at~i~*d7izah, “ n 
movonblo 01 accidental quabty.” 

KA’LAH A kind of sale 

which is prohibited. Afishkdty book xii. ch, 
V. pt. 2: “The Prophet has forbidden selling 
on credit fc^r credit.” 

‘Abdu 'I-Haqq explains it thus ; “ If ‘ Ami* 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir- 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I bare sold you 
the piece of cloth, which is with ‘Amr for ten 
dirhams 4hi8 sale is forbidden. 

KALAM (f^). ** A word ; SDeecli.** 

*Ilmu 'l-kaldm, “ scholastic theology ” ; fasil^u 
'l-kaldmy “ eloquent ” ; mufiasfiufu '.'-kaldm, 
“the substance of a discourse.” 

KALAMU ’LLAH ^). “The 
Word of God.” A title given to the Qur’an. 
Surah ii. 70 : “ Already a sect of them have 
heard the Word of Gwt' 
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IfALIMAH Lit. “The 

Wold.” The Oreed of the Mualizn. 

m >j\ d\ 5 

/jfl Tldha ifld 'Udhu; Muhamviadun Basitiu 
Uidh, 

“ There is no deity but Ood : Muhammad is 
the Ap'Ostle of God.” 

The whole senteucf* ab it stsoidb does not 
occur in the Qur’an, but the fir^i part of the 
creed, “There is no deity but 0 d,” is in 
theShratu Mui^mm&d, or XLViith chapter of 
the Qur’an, verse 21 ; and the secona part, 

** Mul^aminad is the Apostle of God,” is in the 
Suratn 1-Fath, or XLVuith chapter, verse 29. 
The first sentence is known as the Na/y and 
the Iffbdt^ or the rejection (there is no deity) 
and the affirmation ( Lut Goa)^ and is recited 
often as a religious office by the ^itf) 
faqirs. 

The wholo creed frequently occuu in tno 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
the daily pra er. 

This Kolimoh occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim rtligion to the “ ^ena‘ huiU” of 
the Hebrew Bible in the Jewa "religion. Tho 
Shema' (“ Hea • ”) is the fourth verse of Dent. 
vL : “ Hear, 0 Israil, Jehovah our Eiohim is 
one Jehovah'" \ which is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening serrice of tho 
Jews. From tho Traditions (Mishkdty book 

xi. ch. 2, pt. it appears that a something 
similar to this wall known symbol of the 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, 
amongst whom it is known as the Talbiyah : 

“ I stand up for Thy service, O God 1 Tneio 
is no partner with Thee.” [talbiyah.] 

The rociial of the kaiimah is the first of 
tho five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according lo tho F awu'^dxi ' sh- Shari* ah ^ 
every Mu.slim should recite it aloud at least 
once in hia lifetime, and he should undoi stand 
its meaning, [bkcital of tuk creed.] 

KALIMATU ’L-HA5^RAH (LK 
SyiaJl). The fiat of God when He 

Bttid “ Bo,” and it was created. Tho word 
kun, is thorofuro called the hahinafu 7- 
Jfazrah. It occurs in tho Qur’an, Surah 
xxxvi. 82: “His bidding is only when Ho 
desires anything to say to it ‘ BEl,’ and it is.” 
And in about eleven other places. 

KALIMATU ’SH - SHAHAUAT 
UR ) , “ The word of testi- 

mony.” The following expression of belief ; 

“ I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad is His Apo.stle." 
[PRAYER-j 

KALlMU’LLAH (<1» ,.<1^). “The 

Converser with God.” A title given to tho 
Prophet Moses (uiV/c Mtshkdt, book xxii. cb. | 

xii. ). It is also refer ed to in the Qur an. Sin ah 
iv. 162: “ Mosoa did God speak to — con- 
versing.” 

KALlSAH,KITiiSAH A 

Christian Church. ’EwwAT/o-ta. The word is 
used in hooka of Muhammadan law for both 
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Christian and Jewish places of worehip. The 
word kasusah is also used. [xANiaaB.] 

KAAUL “Perfect; com- 

plete.” Al-Insdnu *l-Kdm\l, ** the perfect man.” 
A mystic term. [uvaARu ’l-xajul.] 

KAMILlYAH (Li-tf ). A wet of 

Shi‘ab Mushms founded by Abu '1-Kamil, who 
said the Asahib, or Companions of the Pro- 
phet, were infidels, because they rejected the 
house of *Ali in forming the K^lifate, and 
he even called the Khalifab *A1; an iufidtd 
because he did not claim his rights when Mu- 
hammad diod. (KitdOu 't-Ta^ri/dt, in loco.) 

“ Cauaan.’* 

Net mentioned by name in the Qur’an. The 
Commentators abBaizawi and Jalaln ’d-din, 
say be was the sun of Noah ; but tho author of 
the Q^i .s dictioDiry says he was the son of 
Shem. (According tk* the Old Tes^^mont, he 
wa" the son of Haiu, Gen. x. 6; 1 Chron. 
i. 8.) 

He is said to be that con of Noah who was 
drowned, through unhehof, in the deluge. See 
Qur’fui. Surah ai. i4. [noah.] 

KANISAH A Christian 

churen, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hiddyah (voL ii 
p, 210) for a synagogue, [chdkobrs.] 

ja..KANZU ’L-MAKBFI (yXJl 

lAt. “ The Secret Treasure.” 

A term used by tho »>ufia for tho essence and 
personality of God. 

KARAWAN Persian. “A 

caravan.” The Arabic term is Qflfilah. A 
party of merchants proceeding on a journey 
under the direction of a leader who is called 
a Qn/ilah Bdshi. 

j KARBALA’ or MASH- 

IJADU ’L-HUSAIN. A city in al-‘Iraq, cele- 
brated as the scene of tho maityrdom of ul- 
IJusain [al-hdkain ] and the place of hhs sepul- 
chre. It is fifty Eiiles Ho’it !i went of B.'ighoad, 
aud abemt bix luiltn: west ef the Eui>hrates. 

al-KAKIM “The Oene- 

rous One.” One of the nincty-nino attributes 
of God. 

KAROBIN ). [chebubim.] 

KASHF (Uhs^), The uncovering 

of auything covered ; munifostation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the grace 
and power ot God, 

KATIB (h-JU'). An Amanuengis ; 

a clerk ; a secretary. In the latter sense it 
is used for Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibu Mani* 
az-Zubi i, the secretary to al-Wa4j[idi, [ra- 
mo ’l-waqidi.J 

KATIBU 'L - WAQIDI 
^Ji\y\). The secretary of al-Waqidi. 

A Muslim historian, largely Quoted by Sir 
William Muir in his Li/e of Mahomet^ and 
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alto by Sprenger, and oHan giTen as an autho- 
rity in ths present work, 

T. Ameer Aii in his Lift of Mui^ammad 
(Xiondon,. 1878), couples the name of Katibu 
#- Wdqtdi with that of a/- Waqidi himself, as 
regarded by “ the Muhammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,’* and quotes Ibn Khallik&n in 
support of his opinion. It is quite true that 
Ibn ^allikan does speak of the traditions 
received by al'Waqidi as “ of feeble autho- 
rity,” but be bears testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of nl-WdqidVa secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer Ali to couple the two names 
together in his preface : — 

** Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 


Ibn Mani az-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for 
some time with al-Wakidi [waqidi] in the 
character of a secretary, and for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-Wakidi Amongst the masters under 
whom he studied was Sofy&n Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abd Bakr Ibn Abid- 
Dany& and Abd Muhammad al-HArith Ibn 
Abi Os&ma at-Tamiml He composed an ex- 
cellent work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif- 
ferent classes (tabakdt) of Muhammad’s com- 
panions and of the TAbis. It contains also a 
nistory of the khalifs brought down to his 
own time. He left also a smaller Tabakdt, 
His character as a veracious and trustworthy 
histoiian is universally admitted. It is said 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s 
works remained in the possession of foui' 
persons, the first of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn Snad. This distinguished 
writer displayed grf'dt acquirements in the 
sciences, the traditions, and traditional lite- 
rature ; most of his books treat of the tradi- 
tions and law. The Khatib Abd Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these terms: ‘ We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a man of unimjh ached iniegnty, and 
the Traditions which he deli tiered art a }>roof 
of his veracity y for in thi (greater part of *ho 
information handed down 1 . 3 ^ him, wo lird 
him discussing it, passage »>v passage.’ Ho 
was a mawla (slavo) to ai- Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn ul-AbbAs Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghtlad on Sunday 
the 4th of the latter JumAda, a.h. 203 (De- 
cember, A.D. 818), at the ago ot sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the coTiAotory out- 
side the Damascus gate (BAb as-Sbftin.)” — 
(Ibn ]^allikan, Btog. Dict.y in loco j 


al-KAUSAR Lit, ‘Abun- 
dance.” A pond in Muhammad’s paradise 
known as the Jffauzu 'l-Kausar, or “ The 
Pond of Abundance.” 

The word occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah 
oviii. 1-3; — 

“ Truly we have given thee an abun- 
danet (i,e. al-Kansar ) ; 

** Pny therefore to the Lord, end eUy the 
▼ktiBM. 


^ Verily whoso hateth thee shall be ehi\d- 
less." 

But it is not clear whether the pond is in- 
tended in this verse. Al-Baieawi thlnkfi it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 
phet saw the pond al-KAUcar in the nigldt of 
his Mi*raj or heavenly journey and 

that it “ was a river of water on each side of 
which there were domes, each formixi of a 
hollow pearl." 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Amr relates that t’ue Pro- 
phet said <Hhe circumference of al-Kauaar 
is a month’s journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its cups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. He who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst." (Miskkmt^ 
book xxilL ch. xii.) 

KHABAH-I-WAHID ^). 

A term used in the Tractions foi a tradition 
related by one person and hand ad down by 
one chain of narratora [thadition.] 

KBABAR MTJTAWATIR 

A term used fjr a tra- 
dition which is handed down \ y very many 
distmet chains of narrators, sad which has 
been always accepted a^ aut tentic and ge- 
nuine, no doubt over bavin; been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says ali learned Mus- 
lims of every period have declared the Qur’an 
is the only Hadis Mutawatir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadis also to be Muta- 
watir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
(Hssay on the Traditions^ p. 15.) [tradi- 
tions.! 

SHABiS “ Impure ; 

base; wickei" 

Qur’an viii. 88 : “ That God may distin- 
guish the vile from the good, and may put 
the vile one on the top of the other, and 
heap all up together, and put them into hoU.” 

IfflADiJAH Known as 

Khitdijatu 'i-Kuhrdy ‘‘lyaadijah the Great.” 
The firKt wife of Muhammad, and the first 
t .avert to a boliof in his miaaion. 

She was a Quraish lady of good fortune, 
the daughter of KhuwaiUd, who was the 
great grandson of Qu^aiy. Before she mar- 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
.and a daughter. Upon her marriage with 
Muhammad, she had attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age. She continued to be his only wife until 
the day of her death. She died December, 
a.d. 619, aged 65 ; having been his coun- 
sellor and support fer five-and-twenty years. 
She had borne Muhammad two sous and four 
daughters: al-Qasim, and *Abdu ’llah, also 
called at,-Ts>iyib and at -Tahir, Zainab, Ru- 
qaiyah, Fatimah, and Umm Kulsuxn. Of 
those, only Fatimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and her husband *Ali are de- 
scended that posterity of Baiyids who are 
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th« mibiooit of luoh freqnmt potitions in tho 
UinKbahs and the liturgical prayera in all 
parte of tho Muhammadan world. 

Muhammad erer retained his affootion for 
j^adijah. ^Ayishab said ; “ I was nevor so 
jealous of any one of tho Prophet's wives as 
1 was of Khadijah. although 1 never saw hor. 
Tho Prophet was always talking of her, and he 
would very often blay goats and cut thorn up, 
and send pieces of them ab presents to K^a> 
dijah’s female friends. 1 often aaid to him, 
* C^e might suppose there had not been such 
another woman sk Kh adijah in the world ! * 
And tho Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was so and so, and I had cLihlren by 
her.” (Mi»hkdtt book uix. ch. xxii) 

According to a traditional saying of Mu- 
hammad, l^adijah, Fatimah, the Virgin 
and Asiyah the wife of Pharaoh, were 
the four p«»rfect won (^Mithkdt^ book 
xxiv. oh. zxix. pt. 2.) [KOflJUHiLai>.] 

KHAFI (jb.). “Hidden.” A 

toim used works on exegt^sis for that 
which is hidden in its meaning, as compared 
with that which is obvious. [Qinuu.] 

E >pnloD8 valley, eight stagea from ab 
i^inah, inhabited by Jews. It is cele- 
brated in the history of Isl&m as tho scene 
of one of Muhammad's expeditions, A.sr. 7, 
when the chief Kinanah was slain and the 
whole valley conquered. (See Muir's Life oj 
Mahomet^ new ed., p. 388, eeqq.') 

Horo the Prophet institute!] mut‘nh, or 
tomporary marriugo. [iiuT*An.] Hero wore 
tho special orders regarding clean and unclean 
animals promulgated. Here Mohammad 
married l^fiyah, the widow of the chief of 
Khaibar. Hero Zainnb, the sister of the 
warrior Marh. h, who had lost hor husband, 
hor father, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Piophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of Khaibar. therefore, marks 
an e^^h in the Prophet's history, [mvuam- 
MAn.] 

kh^at 

of K^r. ** Charity ; good deeds.” The 
word occurs in the Qur'&n in its singular 
form {khmr)^ but in modern theological works 
it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 

KHAIEU 'L-QUEtTN ^). 

The best generations. A term used for the 
first three generations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet. M al>ammad is related 
to have said there would be three virtuous 
generations, the one in which he lived and 
the two following it. 

KBALPIYAH (M^). A gect of 

Muslims fourflsed by Khalfu *l-l^ariji, who 
maintoined, contrary to the general belief, 
that the children of idolaters will be eter- 
nally damned. 

KHAUD (4lU.). Sonof al-Walid. 
The famoiia MuhnmiBadan general. Ho 
foaglit afainst Muhammad at U^ud and de- 
s 


feated the Muslim army. The Prophet mar* 

riod Maimunah, who was an aunt to Khldid> 
a lady fifty-one yoars of age, and soon after- 
wards Khalid tumseH embraced Isl&m and 
bocama one of its most powerful champions. 
He led the Bedouin converts in the advanee 
on Makkah, and was present as one of the 
chief leaders of the Muslim army at the 
battlo of Hunain, and subsequent expeditions. 
In the reign of Abu Bakr, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab chief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abii Bakr, and he 
would have ordered Khalid tb bo pat to 
death, but *Umar interceded for him. He 
afterwards took tho lead in various expedi- 
tions. He invaded al-^Iruq and Syria, took 
Bustrah, defeated the Ohrisiians at Ajnadin, 
commanded the Muslim army at Tarmuk, and 
subdued the country as far as the Euphrates. 
After the taking of Damascus, he was recalled 
by *Umar, and sent to llims and Bs*iabakk. 
He died at Him? a.u. 18, a.d. dHU. 

KHALIDON pi. of kioHd. 

Everlasting.” A term used to express Uie 
o.erlssting character of the joys of heaven 
and the torments of hell It is used fifty 
times in tho Qur'an in this sense, [stbuai* 
FUNISETMKNT.] 

KUALIPAH (igu.), pi. 

from ** to lesve behind.'* AngUtm^ 

** Caliph.'* A sucoossor ; a lieutenant ; a 
vicegerent, or deputy. The word is used in 
the Qur'an for Adam, as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. 

Surah ii. 28 : ** And when thy Lord said 
to tho angols, * 1 am about to place a vice- 
gerent (khuii/uh) on the earth,' they said, 
‘ Wilt Thou place therein one who will do 
evil therein and shod blood ? ' ” 

And also for David ; — 

Surah xxxviii. 25: “O David! verily We 
have made thee a vicegerent (kfyiiifuh ) ; 
judge then between men with truth.” 

In Muhammadauism it is the title givsn 
to the successor of Muhammad, who is vested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both civil and religious, as long as be 
mioA in conformity with the law of the Qur'kn 
and Hadis. The word moro frequently used 
for the office in Muhammadan works of Ju- 
risprudence, is /rndm (leader), or cU-Imdmm 
(the great leader). It is held to be 
an essential principle in the establishment of 
the office, that there shall bo only one Khalifah 
at the same time; for the J^ophet said: 

When two Khalifahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
the lust is a rebel.” {Jkfithkdlf book xvL 
ch. i.) 

According to all Sunni Muhammadan 
books, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Khalifah be ** a man, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just person, and one of the Qurateh (ft. of 
the tribe to which the Fhrophet himself be- 
longed). 

The Shi*ahs hold that he ahould be one at 
tho deeeewdnnte of the Prepbet's own UmOj » 
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but this i» rejected hy the Sunma and Wah- { 
hkhU. 

The condition that the Khalifah ihonld bo 
of the Qnraiih is very important, for thereby 
the present Ottoman Sultiins fail to establish 
their claims to tho Khallf ate T Arabic Khi lafah). 
The fonr immediate sucoessors of Muhammad 
are entitled the Khulafffu'r-Hashidin^ or “ the 
well-directed Khallfaha” According to the 
Ba^yatu W^Raid, only the first five Khali - 
faha, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, ‘Ali, and al- 
llasan, are entitled to the distinction of Kha- 
llfah, the others being merely Amirs, or 
Governors. After the deaths of tho first five 
^balifahs, the Khalifate, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
passed succensively to the Umayades (Banu 
Umavah). The first Khalifah of this dynasty 
was Ma‘awiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
the Quraish tribe, who received the Khalifate 
from al-^asan. Of the Umayades, there 
wore fourteen Khallfahs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from a.h. 
41 to A.H. 182 (A.D. G61 to A.D. 750). The 
title then passed to Abu 1-‘AbbM, the fourth 
in desceixt from al-‘ Abbas, the nncle of Mu- 
hammad, and the Abbaside Kbalifahs. thirty- 
seven in number, who reigned at Baghdad 
from A.H. 132 to i.H. 656 (a-D. 750 to a.d. 

1258) . 

Tho temporal power of the Abbaside Kha- 
lifahs was overthrown by Halak Khan, grand- 
son of the celebrated Ghenjiz Kkan, a.d. 
1258 ; but for three centuries, certain de- 
scendants of tho Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Kbalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual power. The founder 
of tho present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was ‘Usman (Othmiin), a chieftain descended 
from the Orghuz Turks (born at Sukut, a.d. 

1259) , who was at first the nilor of a small ter- 
ritory in Bithynia, but wh» in 1299 invaded the 
whole country of Makkah, and dubsequently 
extended his conquests to the Black Sea, 
and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Kbalifahs in Egypt. About 
the year a,d. 1515 (a.h. 921), Salim I., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Cou- 
staatinople, finding himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islam, and wishing still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceived the 
idea of reviving in bis own person the ex- 
tinct glories of tho Khalifate. He bad more 
than one claim to be considered their cham- 
pion by orthodox Muhammadans, for he was 
the grandson of that Muhammad II. who had 
finally extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East ; and he had himself just ended a 
successful campaign against the heretical 
Shah of Persia. Uis only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Emperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke 
ruler of Egypt, then known to the world as 
par excellence, “ the Sultan,” With the two 
former, as rulers of what were remote lands 
of Isl&m, Salim seems to have troubled him- 
self little, but he made war on Egypt. In 
a.d. 1516 ho invaded Syria, its outlpng pro- 
vince, and in A.D. 1517 he entered Cairo. 


EHIUVAH 

There he made prieener the reigning Mame- 
luke, Qansan *1-Qhaurif and had him publicly 

beheaded. 

Ho then, in virtne of a very doubtful ces- 
sion made to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn ‘Amn 1-Hakim, a descendant 
of the house of ai-‘Abbas, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself the following style and title : Suftdnu 
^s-Salafin wa Jfidkimu U-Hdl:ttmny Moliku V- 
Bahrain wa Hamxyu U-Bni-rain^ Khali fatu 
*r-l{nsult Hldhy Amiru *l-Mu'mtnm, wa 
tea t^'^hdn ; that is : “ King of kings and Rnler 
of rulers. Monarch of the two seas (the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protector 
of the two lands (al-Hijaz and Syria, tho 
holy lands of Islam), Successor (Khalifah) of 
the Apostle of God, Ruler of the Faithful, 
King and Chief.” It is said that he first had 
the satisfaction of hearing his name men- 
tioned in the pubhe prayers as Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosque of Zooha- 
rias at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1619. 

Such are the titles still claimed by the 
Ottoman SnRkns, who arrogate to themselves 
the position of Kbalifahs and Successors to 
the Wophet. It is, however, a mere asser- 
tion ; for the title and offico being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the power 
of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
tho ruler of the Ottoman Empire to assume 
the position, and has induced his subjects to 
acquiesce in the usurpation. Wo have not 
seen a single work of authority, nor met 
with a single man of learning, attempting to 
prove that the SuHans of Turkey are rightful 
Kbalifahs ; for the asbumption of the title by 
anyone who is not of the Quiwish tribe is 
undoubtedly illegal and heretical, as will bo 
soon from the following authorities 

Mishkdtu U-AIaxdbih, book xxiv. ch. xU. : 
“ Ibn ‘Amr relates that tho Prophet of God 
said : ‘ The Khalifah shall be in the Quraish 
tribe as long as there are two persons in it, 
one to rule and another to serve.’ ” 

Sharku l-Muwcqiff p. 606, Arabic edition, 
Egypt : “ It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Imam) be of the Quraish tribe. All admit 
this except the Khawwj and certain Mu*ta- 
zilahs. We all say with the Prophet : ‘ Ijet the 
Khalifah be of the Quraish ’ ; and it is cer- 
tain that the Companiomi acted upon this in- 
junction, for Abu Bakr urged it as an autho- 
rity upon the Ansars, on the day^of Sakhifah, 
when the Companions were present and 
agreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 
established that the Kh alifah must be of the 
Quraish.” 

The Hujjatu ^Udhi 'l-Bcddgbflk^ p. 385, 
Arabic edition, Delhi : It is a necessary 
condition that the Khalifah (Imam) be of 
the Quraish tribe.** 

The Kaek^hafu U-lffild^t ; A Dictionary 
o/* Technical Temu. Edited by Colonel N. 
Lees, in loco : “ The Khalifah (Im^) must 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that the Wahh&bis 
regarded the Turkish SnU&n as a usurper, 
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took MokkAb &nd al-Madliuh m 
1804; and to tho prownt day, in countriaa 
not ander Turkish rule, th® khutbah is re- 
oitsd in bohalf of tho Amir, or ruler of the 
Hnslim state, iustead of the Ottoman Saltan, 
irhioh would not be the case if be were ao- 
knowladged as a lawful Khalifah. In a col- 
leetion of khutbaha. entitled the Majma^u 
tho name of th*. Sultan of Turkey 
does not oaoe occur, althoogb this collection 
is much used in Muhammsdsn sk- tes. We 
have seen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal; but we be- 
lieve it will be found, upon careful inquiry, 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India, 
kh^t^hahs, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name, have been im- 
ported from Oonstantirople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Blunt, the chief 
MTgumeDiB of the Hanifite ‘Ulami* in suso* 
port of the claims of the present Ottoman 
dynasty are : — 

(1) The right of tkt Sword . — The Khalifate 
being a neeesaity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holder of the title should be recognised 
until a claimant with t better title should 
appear. Now, the first qualification of a 
claimant was, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should be supported 
^ a party ; and Salim had both claimed the 
IQpdif*^ supported his pretensions at 
the head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no rival had 
been found. 

^2) EUvtion^ that is, the sanction of a legal 
boay of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu ^aqd (or coxLncil), bad been removed 
from al-Madmah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once mure 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia’s 
some of the ‘Ulania’ (learned men) of the 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc- 
tion with the Turkish 'Ulama hiMl elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec- 
tion in to the present day observed at Con- 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new Sviltw) of the house of ‘Usman, as be 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Tuikoy, must wait before being recognised 

Kb*ild^‘b till be has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the 'Ulama . This cere- 
mony it is customary to perform in the 
mosque of Aiyiib. 

(3) Nomination . — Sultilui Salim, as ha* been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly j^alifah, a full cession of all the 
i^alifah rights of that family. The fact, as 
far as it goes, is historical, and the only flaw 
in the u^umeut would seem to be that Mu- 
tawukkil had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a precedent for nomi- 
nation, they cite the act of Abu Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended *Umar as his 
successor in the Khalifate. 


(i) The Chardimehip of the Two Skrirnt 
{HarQman\ that is to say, of Makknh and 
Jerusalem, but especially of Makkab. It has 
beer asserted by some of the *Ulami\ and it 
is certainly a common cpiniop at the pqmaent 
day, that the sovereignty of al-Qij4a ie in 
itself suifleient title to the Khalifate. It 
seems certainly have been so considered 
in the first age of Islam, and many a bloody 
war was then (ought for the right of protect- 
ing the Botfii 7/dA, but the connection of al- 
Hij&z with the empire of the Khalifahs has 
been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument In the tenth ceotuzy, 
Makkab was held by the Karmathian here- 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Imams of $an*&’, 
and for seven years in present century by 
the Wahhabis. Still the at facto sovereij^ty 
of the Haramain, or two shrines, was one of 
Salim’s pleas ; and it is one which has reap- 
peared in modem suyaments respecting the 
Khalifal rights of his descendants. 

Poeeteeion of th.: Ankdndt^ tT sacred 
mlicr, This last is a plea addr^sed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learned ; but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exercises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass, of 
Mnshms. It was asserted, and is still a pious 
behef, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
L.O, 1258, certain relicts of the JProphet and 
his Companions were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantmople. These were represented as 
conatitnting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their poesession as giving a title to the suc- 
cession. They consisted of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a hiandard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet’s beard , and of 
the sword of 'Umar. The vnlgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosque of Aiyfib 
at Oonstantinople. (See Thr Future of 
by Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt, Loudon, 1882, 

p.66.) 

On the general question as to whether or 
not nn Imim, or l^alifah, is necessary for 
Islam, the author of the Sharhu *UMuwagif 
says, ** The appointment of an Imam (i.e. 
Kbalifib) is incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
the Sunnis, although the Mu‘tazilah8 and 
Zaidiyahs say it is merely ex^dient, but not 
ordered by the law, whilst toe Ishmailiyabs 
and the Imamiyahs say Qod will Himself ap- 
point an Imizn for the establishment of sound 
doctrine. Some say the appointment of an 
Imam is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peace amongst themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a state of rebelhon. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or Khalifah, being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abu Bakr, 
the first Khalifah. it was established by 
general consent ; and Abu Bakr, in his first 
kbutbah alter the death of Muhammad, said ; 
“Beware! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should be appointed for its protection.” 
And all the Muslim* at that time consented 
to this saying 6i Abu Bakr, and oonsequantly 
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of the Imams/* (See Hajfaiu U-Q^tuby p. 
884.) 

Accoi ding to tho Shiahs, there hare only 
bcMsn twelve lawful Imams; — 

1. *AU, son-ir) law of Muhammad. 

2. AUHasan, eldest son of *AU and Fatimab. 
d. Al-Uusain, the second son of ‘AU and 

Fatimah. 

4. Za'nu ’l-‘Abidin, son of al-Husain. 

_5. Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zainu I- 
‘Abidin. 

G. Jft‘faru son of Muhammad ab 

Biqir. 

7. Mush H Kazim, son of Ja'far. 

8. *AH sr-Raza, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of *Ali ar-RazA 

10. ‘All an-Naqi, son of at-Taqi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-‘Askari, son of *A1L 

12. Muhammad, son of al- Askari, or the 
Imam Makdi, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will appear 
again aa td-Mahdi, the Director, in the last 
daya. [iXr-MAEmL] 

llie Kings of Persia have never claimed to be 
in anv sense the successors of the Prophet. 

Saltan Mahmud ‘Abdu 'llah (a.h. 706, a.d. 
1806), was the 6rst monarch of Persia who 
proeUimed himself a Shi‘ah. 

in . — The Faiimide Khalx fcJu were a dy- 
nasty who claimed the KJhalifate in the reign 
of the Abbaside Khalifah Mnqtadir, their 
founder, ‘Ubaidu ’llah, pretending to be al- 
Mahdi, “ The Director,” and a descendant of 
Fitimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
A.D. 910 to AD. 1171, and were in all fourteen 
Khalifahs. 

1. ‘Ubaidu 'llah, a,d. 910, 

(Ravaged the coasts of Italy and 
invaded Egypt several times.) 

2. Al-Qa*iin, A.D. 988. 

8. Al-Man^ur, ad. 946. 

4. Al>Mu‘i£z, A.D. 986. 

(Established the K^alifate of the FA- 
timides in Egypt ; defeated in Spain ; 
took Sicily ; founded Cairo ; conquered 
Syria and Palestine.) 

6. Al>‘Aziz, AD. 978. 

(Married a Ohristian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-^Akim, ad. 996. 

(Pereeouted Jews and Christians.) 

7. Ai(-2^ir, AD. 1021. 

(The power of the FAtimides declines.) 
A Al’Mustansir, ad. 1087. 

(The rise of the TnrkA) 

9. Al-Musta‘ll, AD. 1094. 

(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 

10. Al-Amir, ad. 1101. 

11. Al-ijAdK, AD. 1129. 

J2. Av^ir, AD. 1149. 

18. Al-FA’is, AD. 1164. 

14. Al-Afid, AD. 1160. 

(The last of the FAtimide Kh alifahs. 
Hia Wazir, Nftm *d>dm, on the death of 
hia master, submita to the Abbaside 
Muatahdi, ad. 1171.) 

[VAimfTAV.] 


I IV. — TTie /Qbit/o/e o/ Cordova in Spain 

I was founded by a descendant of the deposed 
j Umaiyah dynasty, ‘Abdu ‘r-Ralunan ibn 
I Ma‘Awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from a.d. 711, when Musa 

came over from Africa and invaded Spain. 
But ‘Abdu V-Rabman was the first to assume 
the title of Kh alifah. 

The following is a list of the Kh alifahs of 
Cordova and Granada from ad. 756 to the 
fall of Granada, ad. 1492 

1. ‘Abdu V-RahmAn I., ad. 755. 

(Cordova embellished and the Mazquita 
erected.) 

2. Htsham L, a.d. 786. 

8. ‘Abdu V-Rahman II., ad. 786. 

4. Al-Uakam I., a.d. 796. 

(Sumamed “ The CnieL”) 

5. ‘Abdu V*Rahman III., ad. 821. 

(Christians persecuted.) 

6. Muhammad I., a.d. 852. 

(Alfonso the Great obtains victories.) 

7. Al-Munayyir, a.d. 886. 

8. ‘Abdu *llah, a.d. 888. 

(FiourisUng period of literature and 
science at OordovA) 

0. ‘Abdu *r-Rahmin IV., ad. 912. 

(The heroic age of Spain.) 

10. Al-Hakam II., ad. 961. 

11. Hish&m a, AD. 976^ 

12. Sulaiman, a.d. 1012. 

(Defeated and executed by ‘All.) 

18. *Ali. A.D. 1015. 

14. ‘Abdu 'r-Rohman V,, a.d. 1017. 

15. Al-Q&sim, a.d. 1018. 

IG. ‘Abdu V-Rahman VI., ad. 1028. 

17. Muhammad a, ad. 1028. 

18. Hisham 111., a.d. 1026. 

(Esteemed for hia equitable and hu- 
mane government.) 

19. Jawahir, a.d. 1031. 

20. MuhamnoAd Ul., a.d. 1044. 

21. Muhammad IV., a.d. lOGO. 

22. Muhammad V., a.d. I0G9. 

(Siege of Toledo, a.d. 1082.) 

23. Yusuf I., A.D. 1094. 

24. ‘All, A.D. 1107 

i 25. Tiishifin, ad. 1144. 

26. Abdu ’1-Mun‘im, ad. 1147. 

‘27. Yusuf a, A.D. 1168. 

28. Ya‘qub I., a.d. 1178. 

29. Muhammad VL, ad. 1199. 

30. Ya‘qub IT, a.d. 1213. 

31. Abfi Ya‘qub, ad. 1218. 

32. Abu Malik, a.d. 1223. 

33. Al-Ma'nun, a.d. 1225. 

(Died m Morocco.) 

34. Abu ‘All. A.D 1226. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and taken. The fnU 
of the K^ahfate of Cordova, ad. I236» 
A Kii alifate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 

The Khalifake or Suhdan of Granada. 

85. Muhammad 1., a.d. 1288. 

(Encourages literature.) 

86. Muhammad U., a.d. 1273. 

87. Mul^ammad la, Aa 1808. 
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aa. Ao-NAfir, 4.0. 1809. 

89. Lima^a U a.d. ISia 

40. Mahammad lY., a.i>. 1325. 

41. Yuauf I., 4.D. 1388. 

42. Mahammad V., 4.1X 185A 
48. Ifuna'il IL, ▲.». 1869. 

44. Abu Sa*id, a.d. 1860. 

46 Yuan! IL, a.d. 1891. 

46. Muhammad VL, A.D. 1896. 

47. Yuauf HI., x.d. 1408. 

48. Mahammad VH., A.». 1423. 

49. Muhammad VTTT . a.d. 14?7. 

.M>. Muhammad VII. (rwitorad), A.D. 1429. 

51. YuRuf IV., jld. 1432. 

52- Muhammad VII (a^tn rdaiored), a.d. 
1432. 

53. Muhammad IX., a.d. 1445. 

54. Muhammad X.. a.d. H54. 

56. ‘All. A.D. 1468. 

56. Abu ‘Abdl niah, a.d. 1488. 

57. ‘Abdu ’llah aZ'7iaggAl, a.d. 1484. 

(Thft fall of Granada, rnd thf. 
lidation of th® Spanish Monarchy, a.d. 
1492.) 

Thus, amidst th® acclammations of Chris- 
tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella planted the 
symbol of Christian faith on the walls of 
Granada, and proclaimed the destruction of 
Muhammadan rule in Spain. 

lOJALlLU ’LLAH 

“ The friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 124 ; “For 
God took Abraham as his friend.” 

With regard to this verse, al-Bai«awi 
aays : “ Abraham in a time of dearth sent to 
a friend of his in Egypt for a supply of com : 
but the friend denied ,him, saying, in his ex- 
cuse, that though there was a famine in their 
country also, yet, had it been for Abraham’s 
own family, he would have sent what he de- 
sired, but ho knew he wanted it only to 
entertain his guests, and give away to the 
poor, according to his usual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 
conceal the matter from their neighbours, 
filled their sacks with fine white sand, which 
in the East pretty much resembles meal. 
Abraham being informed by his servants on 
their return of their ill success, the concern 
he was under threw him into a sleep , and in 
the meantime Sarah, knowing nothing of 
what bad happened, opening one of the 
■acks, found good flour in it, and immediately 
aet to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she had the flour. ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘ from 
your friend in Egypt.’ ‘Nay,’ replied the 
patriarch, * it most have come from no other 
than mj/friend^ God Almighty.’ ” [abraham.] 

£1{AMB The word used 

in the Qur’an for wine or anything that in- 
toxicates. 

Sflrah ii. 216 : “ They will ask thee about 
wine ^AAomr), and games of chance ; say in 
both 18 sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
both is greater &a& the profit of the tamo.” 
By the orthodox, the term l^^amr is gens* 
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rally bald to iaehide not only nlooholio driaka, 
but opium and other narcotics. Some under- 
stand it to include tobacco ; hence the de* 
struction of tobacco pipes in the stresta of 
Makkah by the Wahhkbis. [wahhaw.] 

SBAN ((^U). Persian. “A ruler; 

a chief.” A term used for the supreme ruler 
: of small cotmlries or provinces. The HLh in 
I of the Tartars . It is also one of the titles 
I of the Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
I a caravansary or inn, being a corruption of 
I the Persian l^anah, “ a home ” 

xl-KBANNAS A demon 

mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah cxiv. (the 
last chapter^ ; — 

“ Say : 1 betake me for refuge to the Lord 
Of men, 

‘ The King of men, 

“ The G d of men, 

“ Against the misohief of the stealthily 
withdrawing whisperer 'a/-4^aniid«), 

“ Who whispereth in man’s breast — 

“ Aga'nst genii and men.” 

OIANZAB (vy^)- A demon who 

I casts doubt at the time of prayer. ‘Uftmiti 
I ibn Abi ’l-‘Ati relates that ke came to the 
I Prophet and complained that he was die- 
tur^d by the devil during prayers. The 
Prophet said, “ This is a demon called Khan , 
zab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
aware of any such disturbance, seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over your left sbonldsr 
three times.” 'Ushnin did so, and all doubt 
and perplexity was dispelled. 

OLAKABAT (vA>Wy). “A wine. 

shop or tavern.” A mystic term for the 
society of the Morshid, or inspired teacher. 
See jJhvan-i-Hafii (Keknell’s edition, p. 
212 ):— 

“ Within tbe Magian’s Aoiue of wine our 
Maker’s light I see.” 

“ Behold this marvel, what a light and 
where that sight I see.” 

SHARAJ a tax, or tribute 

on land. This waa originally applied to a 

land tribute from non-Mualim tribM 

vol. ii p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 

or land-rant due to the State. it 

a term used for lands exempt from any sueh 

payment. 

KHARQU 'L-‘lDAH (loUlt 

Lit. The splitting of Nature.” That whioh 
is contrary to tbs usual course of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Either (1) JMu^inaA, 
miracles worked by Prophets ; or (2) Aore. 
moA, wonders performed by waits or saints ; 
or (^3) htidraj^ wonders worked by the power 
of ^tan. [mibaclxs.] 

i OLASHYAH “Pear.»» 

I Kh askyatu 'Uah^ “ The fear of God,” is an 
I expression which occurs in the Qur'&n. 
j Surah ii 69 ; “ There are some that fall 
down for fear of God ” 

I Surah iv. 79 : “ A portion of them fear 
I men as with the fear of Ood, or with a yet 
j greater fear.” 
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middle 

or waist.^ Aji act forbidden in prayer^ as 
related by Abd Hnrairah, who said: **The 
Prophet forbade in prayer.** {Mishkdi^ 
book ir. oh. xx.) It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
to relieve the sensation of fatigue experienced 
in the position of standing. Some divines 
beli'”'e it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mikf^farahf or staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sense of cutting short the 
verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
a time in the prescribed attitude. {ShaM 
*Abdu H-Haqq.') 

KHA^S “ Special aidistin- 

gniahed from *Amm^ “general.” A term fre- 
quently used by Muhammadan writers and in 
treatises on exegesis. 

KHATIMU ’N-NABIYIN 

“ The Beal of the Propheta/* 

A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur'an. 
Surah xxxiii. 40 : “ He is the Apostle of God 
and the seal of the Prophets.** By which ie 
meant, that he is the last of the Prophets. 


SEATIMU ’N-NABOVVAH (^U 
“The seal of prophecy.” A 

term used for the Urge mole or fleshy pro- 
tuberance on Muhammad^s back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
phetic office. 

*Abdu *llah ibn Sarjis describee it as being 
as large as his closed fist, with moles round 
about it. Abu Ramsab wanted to remove 
it, but Muhammad refused sayii^, ** The 
Physician thereof is He who pUced it there.** 

KBLATIR “ Mind; con- 

science.** A term used by mystic teachers. 
iChatir is said to be of four kinds : A/- Kha tiru 
*r-Rabbdnif “ conscience inspired of God ’* ; 
al~ Khatiru H-Mafaki, “ conscience inspired by 
angels ** ; al-jtCh^ti'ru 'n- ATq/sdnit “ a ftonsoienoe 
inspired by the flesh*’; al-Khatiru 'ih-Shau 
tmi, “ a conscience inspired by the devil” 
(Kitdbu 't-Ta*nfdt^in loco.) 

miATMAH (1*5*-). An epilogue, 

but moi o generalljjr a recitation of the whole 
of the Qur’an. (Ahatm, “ concluding.**) 

Mr. Lane in nis Ambian Nights (voL i. 
p. 382), says the most approved and common 
mode of entertaining guests at modem pri- 
vate festivities, is by a khatmah^ which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur’an. Their 
mode of recitation is a peculiar chanting. 


KHATN A legal term for 

the husbands of female relations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise inoludee all 
the relations of these husbanda (Hidayahy 
vol. iv. p. 613.) 


KBATNAH (^^). [oiEcuMoi- 
non.] 

KETATT (^)- A line ; a letter of 

the klplMbet; u flpiitio. (1) A Bgiira.dnwii 
by exoroieta making an inoantatioiL (S) 
“royal letters; a diploma.^ 


(S) «Abdn *llih ibn ^Abbae says a itfttUoT 
“ letter,** is the language of the hand, and lie 
divine origin ie stated in the Qur'in, SOrah 
xevi. 4 : “ Who hath taught us the use of the 
pen.” It is said Adam flrst wrote with his 
linger in the dust, but others say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
who invented the Arabic character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulan of the 
race of Banu X*iy* 

Ibn Ish^ says there are four classes of 
Arabic writing : the Makki, the Madani, the 
Basri, and the KCkfi ; and the first who wrote 
the Qur’an in a clear and elegant writii^, 
was Khalid ibn AM *1-Haiyaj, and that he 
was set to the work by Sa*d, who employed 
him as a caligraphist for the ^aiifah Walld 
ibn ^Abdi ’l-Malik, A.H. 86, and that gjj &H d 
wrote it in what is now called the Knfic cha- 
racter. (Khash/u *f-^ununt Flugel’s ed., voL 
iii. p. 149.) 

1£HAUF “Fear.” Gene- 

rally used for the fear of God. 'Abdn ’lUh 
ibn Mas^ud relates that Muhammad said : 
“ There is no Muslim whose eyes shed tears, 
although they be as small as the head of a 
fly, from fear of God, but shall escape hell 
fire.” (Mishkdty book xxii. ch. xxix. pt. 8.) 

OlAWARU (^y). Lit. “The 
Revolters.” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
that any man may be promoted to the dignity 
of Kh alifah, even though he be not of the 
Quraish tribe, provided he be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who revolted 
from ‘Ali after they had fought under him at 
the battle of ^ifiTIn, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
l^alifate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Qod They affirmed 
that a man might be appointed l^lifah, no 
matter of what tribe or nation, provided he 
were a just and pious person, and that if the 
l^ialifah turned away from the truth, he 
might be pat to death or deposed. They 
also held that there was no absolute neoassit? 
for a Khalifah at all. In ▲.& 88, large num- 
bers of this sect were killed, bnt a lew 
escaped, and propagated their schism in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. [KHauraH.] 

SKAZRAJ (gji^a). A.n Arabic 

tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad’s 
mission, submitted to his authority. They 
are supposed to have settled in al- Madi^ 
early in the fourth century. 

^OLIBBAH (f^). A proof; an 
experiment. Piactical knowledge. Ahiu */- 
Khibrahy persons practioaUy acquainted with 
any subject 

lajILAFAH (IhU.). The office 

of ghalifah. [KHauFaH.] 

Sgll/AH or KHIL‘AT (JLsULa). 
A dress of hononr presented by a mler to 
an inferior, as a mark of distinction A eom- 
plete ^>>aA may inelnde arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant 
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JBBILWAH (lyU.). “Pmaoji ra- 
tiraaual" A term naad b; th« 9afii for ro- 
tfraoMat from the world for the porpoeoe of 
worship and msditatioiL 

SHIBQAH (V)- The robe of 

iha fsqir or ascetic. A rfligiovs habit made 
of shreds and patches^ wetra by darreehes. 

XFITBAH (ieW)e « Betrothal.” 
CaUed in Hixkdhstini si<imiu< No ioliifious 
ommony is enjoined by Mnhamtnadan law, 
but H is osnal for the Matilawi or Qif i to be 
invited to be p r ese n t to offer up a prayer foi 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

The oeremony is nsnally aecompamed with 
peat rejoici^. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan AliV account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow : — 

A very intimate friend of mine was seek^ 
iqg for a suitable match for her sor, nn \ 
being much in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysteries and arrangements (accord- 
ing to Mnsahnan rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

** The young lady to be sought (wooed we 
have it), had been described as amiable and 
pretty — advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank ; fortune she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. The over- 
ture was, therefore, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the following manner : — 

“ On a silver tray covered with gold bro- 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, i faced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
Mper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
figures. The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi- 
gree was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal lines, and many a hero 
and bepim of their noble blood filled up the 
•Mce from the Prophet down to the youthful 
Mir Muhammad, my friend’s son. 

** On the tray, with the pedipeo, was laid 
a HOST, or offering of five gold moburs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
spread over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents are re- 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted ; 
if rejected, the parties return the whole with- 
out delay, whicn is received as a tucit proof 
that the suitor is rejected : no further expla- 
nation is ever given or required. 

“In the present instance the tray was d«v 
tained, and in a few days after a female from 
their family was sent to my friend’s house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zananah 
and its inmates. This female was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that time many im- 
portant subjects underwent discussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, everything accord- 
ing with the views entertained by both par- 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a. twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have ac- 
complished her thirteenth year. 

“ * Do you decide on having manynx per- 


formed f* k the qnaetioB p wp oae d by the 
father of the youth to tba father of the yoni^ 
maiden. In the preaent case it was ohoeen, 
snd great were the preparations of my friend 
to do all possible honour to the fukuw bride 
of her son. 

“ is the first contract, by which 

the parties are bound to fulfil their engage- 
ment at an appointed time. 

“ Vhe dress for a bride differs in one mate- 
rial point from the general stvle of Hindu- 
stani costume ; a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some equally expenaive 
article, about the walking length of an |Qi^lish 
dress ; the skirt is open in front, and oentains 
about twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. The whole 
di-ess is trimmed very richly with embroi- 
dered irimmir.^ and silver riband ; the dmt~ 
tak (drapery ) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress ks the origin .1 Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi lor many 
^nturiet ; hut of late years it hrs been used 
only on marriage festivals amoigst the better 
sort of people in Hindustiin, except kings or 
nawabs sending khillauts to females, when 
this di*os8, called a jhammah, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

“ The costly dresses for the present mangni 
my friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste ; to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear- 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for the bead, neck, wrists, and anclos, formed 
of the sweet-scented jessamine ; choice con- 
fectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits ; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from the residence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect, accompanied by many friends 
of the family. Those offerings from the 
yontb bind the contract with the young lady, 
who wears his ring from that day to toe md 
of her life. 

“ The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

** Mng curious to knowihs whole business 
of a wedding oeremony amongst the Musal- 
mdn people, 1 was allowed to perform the 
part of * officiating friend ’ on this occasion of 
celebrating the mangni. The parents of the 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach the gate at the moment 
the parade arrived. I was handed to the 
door of the zaniinah by the girl’s father, and 
was soon surrounded by the young members 
of the family, together with many lady- 
visitors, slaves, and women -servants of the 
ostablishmont. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and the novelty, I fancy, 
Burprisocl the whole group; they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, bands, Ac., 
and looked the wonder they could not express 
in words. The young begiun was not amongst 
the goring throng ; some preliminary customs 
detained her h^ind the purdah« where it 
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Buy be inpposed ih* endured el] the egonj 
of tnspeniie and ourioeity by her oomplianoe 
with the prescribed fonns. 

** The lady of the mansion waited my ap- 
proach to the great hall, with all duo eti- 
quette, standing to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This cere- 
mony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the carpet with hor on the ground ; a 
chair had been provided for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady’s preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited mo for the time without 
much inconvenience. 

After some time had been passed in con- 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, I was sur- 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immediately before nio, 
containing a full-dress suit in the costume of 
Hindustan. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and I must con- 
descend to wear it. I would have declined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis- 
pered me, * The custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, a 
dress is always presented ; 1 should displease 
Bumdun Be^m by my refusal ; besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress before 1 saw the lace of 
the bride elect.’ These I found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained to quiet their 
apprehensions of ill-luck by compliance; 1 
therefore forced the gold dress and the glit- 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
was at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

** This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to a side hall, where the little girl 
was seated on her caipet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
baahfulness. I could not directly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
female agent had represented. I was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
with tbo sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-finger of tbo right hand ; 
after which, tbo ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn put 
on, the offering of money presented, and then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. 

If 1 could have prevailed on her to be cheer* 
ful, I should have been much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, but 
the poor child seemed ready to sink with 
thni efitv ; and out of compassion to the dear 
i^l, I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict, the moment I had accomplished my 
last duty, which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occaeion, is the lucky 
number, I presume, as I was particularly cau- { 
tioned to feed ber with exactly that number i 
of pieces. 

* Returning to the asaeinbly in the dal- 
hana ; I would have gladly taken leave, but 
there was yet one other custom to be ob- 


served to secure » heppy omen to the yemig 
people’s union. Once seated on the 

musnud with Sumdun Begum, the female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person taking sherbei't is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray ; the 
sherbert-money at ibis house is collected lor 
the bride ; and when, during the three days’ 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is re- 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses is afterwards compared, and conclu- 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paid by the friends on either side. 
The poor people Hnd the sherbert-money a 
useful fund to help them to keep house ; but 
with the rich it is a mere matter to boast of, 
that .so much money was collected in con- 
sequence of tho number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Hasan 
Ali’s Indian Mxualnidnjf, vol. i. p. 362.) 

KHIYANAH (&\^). Breach of 

trust. Amputation is not incurred by a 
breach of trust, us in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in tho Iliddyah (vol. ii. p. 93). 

IflSlYAR “Option.” A 

I term used to express a certain period after 
I the conclusion of a bargain, during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. According to 
‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, it is of five kinds : (1) Kki- 
yarn '»h-Shartf optional condition ; where one 
of the parties stipulates for a period of three 
days or less (2) Khiydru 7-‘At6, option 
from defect ; tbo option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (3) KJnyaru 
'r~Ruyuh, option of inspection ; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
(4) Khiijdru 't-Ta^yin, option of determination ; 
whore a person, having purchased two or 
three things of the same kind, stipulates a 
period to make his selection. (5) Khiydru 
H-MajliSf the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par- 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the laat, but it is allowed by tho other 
sects. 

KHIZLAN “ Abandon- 

ment” The abandonment of a Muslim by 
God. The word occurs once in the an. 
Surah iii. 164: “ If then Ood help you, none 
shall overcome you, but if Ho abandon you, 
who is he that shall help you ” 

Used by a Christian, it would imply tbo 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

ax-KBIZR Lit, “The 

green one.” Tho Mauls wi Muhammad I'kliir 
says the leameil arc nut agreed to whether 
he is a prophet or not. Hi.n real name is, accord- 
ing to ul'BaizHwi, Balya ibn M ilk am Some say 
he lived in the time of Ah tab. un, and that ho is 
still alive in the flesh, and ihost of the reli- 
gious and Sufi mysticB are agreed upon this 
oint, and some have declared that they 
ave soon him ; and they say he in still 
to be seen in sacred places, such aa Makkah 
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or Jenuiftlom. Some few traditionitia deny ^ 
his existetice. Others say he is of the family ! 
of Noah, aod the bod of a kiog. {Majmctu 7- { 
Bihor, p. 250.; 1 

His name does not occur in the Qnr'io, but | 
Husain, Jalalu 'd-din, al>Baicawi, and nearly j 
all the commoDtators, believe that al-Kbizr • 
is the mysterious individual referred to in the | 
following narrative in the Qur'an : — j 

Surah xviii. 59-81- ReiHtmber when j 
Mosea said to his servant, I will not stop | 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas j 
(i.e. the sea of Greece and the sea of Persia), 
or for years will I jonmay on.' But vvhen 
they reached their confluence, they forgot 
their fish, and it took its way in the sea at 
irill. And when they had pasted on, said | 
Moses to his servant, " Bring ns our mormag t 
meal ; for now have we incurred weariness I 
from this journey.' He said, * What thinkeat i 
thon ? When we repaired to the Toc*t for j 
rest I forgot the fish ; and none hut Satan i 
made me forget it, so as not to meotion it | 
and it halh taken ita way in the sea in r won- I 
drous sort/ He said, * It is this we were in 
quest of.' And they both went back re- 
tracing their footsteps. Then found they one 
of our servants to whom we had vonchsafed 
our mercy, and whom we had iostrooted with 
onr knowledge. And Moses said to him, 

' Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for 
gnidatice, of that which thou too bast been 
aught ? ’ He said, ‘ Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me ; how canst thon be 
patient in matters wboae meaning thon com- 
prebendept not ? ' He said, * Thou sbalt And 
me patient if God please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.* He said, * Then, if thou follow 
me, ask me not of aught until I have given 
thee an account thereof.’ So they both went 
on till they embarked in a ship, snd he (fAr 
wfiibioton) staved it in. ‘What!' said Afoses, 

* hast thon staved it in that thou mayest 
drown its crew? a strange thing now hast 
thou done 1 ' He said, * Did I not tell thee 
that thou oouldst not have patience with me ? ' 
He said, * Chide me not that I foxgat, nor lay 
on me a hard command.' Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and be slew him. Said 
Moses, * Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood f Now hast thon wrought a 
grievous thing ! ' He said, * Did I not tell 
thee that thou couldat not have patience with 
me ? * Moses said, * If after this I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer ; 
but now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they came to the people of a city. Of 
this people they asked food, but they refused 
them for guests. And they found in it a wail 
that was shout to fall, and b set it upright. 
Said Moses, * If thou hadst wished, for this i 
thon mightest have obtained pay.’ He said, 

* This ia the parting point between me and 
thee. But 1 will first tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldsi not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, for in their rear waa a 
king who se!/.ed every ship by force. As to 
the youth, bis parauts were believers, and we 


feared lest he should trouble them by error 
and infidelity. And we desired that their 
Lord might give them id bis place a child, 
better than be in virtue, and nearer to filial 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan yonths in the city, and beneath it wa» 
their treasure : and their father was a right- 
eous man : and thy Lord desired that they 
should reach the age of strength, and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lo)d. And not of mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldsi rot bear with patience.” 

in some Muslim books he sfems to be con- 
founded with Elias, and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of England. In the 
above quotation he is represented as the 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Husain ssys he was a general in the army of 
'l-Qainain ( Alexander the Great). But as 
at-Rhizr i i supposed have discovered and 
di-nnk of the fountain of life, he may be eon- 
tempurary with any age I 

KBUBAB or lOJABBiB (^U). 

The son of al-Arass, the blacksmith. A 
slave converted in the early history of Islam, 
and one who suffered much persecution from 
the Qnraiah on account of his religions 
opinions. 

When ‘Umar was Khalifah. Kb ubab ibn a1- 
Arafs showed him tbs scars of the stripes be 
had received from the nnbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his masnad, saying that there was 
but one man who was more worthy of this 
favour than ICbnbab, namely, Bilal, who had 
also been sorely persecuted by the unbe- 
lievers. But Khubab replied : Why is he 
more worthy than lam? He had his friends 
among the idoiatora, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him. Bui 1 had none to help me. 
And 1 well remember one day they took me 
and kindled a fire for me, and threw me 
therein upon my back, and a man stamped 
with his foot upon my chest, my back being 
towards the ground. And when they uncovered 
my back, lo! it was blistered and white.” 
{Katibu 7- Wdqidi, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) 

lafUBAIB (h^). Son of 'Ada. 

Gne of the early martyrs of IslAm. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Quraish, he was by 
them put to death in a most cruel manner, 
being mutilated and impaled. When at the 
stake and in the midst of his tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Mul^ammad 
was in his place, and he answered, “ 1 would 
not wish to be with my family, my substance, 
and my ebiidren, on condition that Muham- 
mad was only pn^’kod with a thorn ” When 
bound to the stake, his i iiemies said, “ Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go.” He 
replied, ** Not for the whole world.” 

Sir William Muir says . “ 1 see no reason 
to doubt the msio facts of the story." i-Lt/e 
of MahoiHft., new ed. p. 288.) 

ILHUDAI KBUUA 

From tue Periian J,*- khiid. 
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‘‘•elf/* and di, The 

Supreme Being ; tbe SeU'Bxieting God. 
[OOP.] iChula-parmtf “ a God worvbipper ** ; 
7Chu&-tar$, God fearer**; K^da-Aindi, 
** a God knower ** ; JUmda-faro9han^ “ God 
•eUertt** i.e. hypocrites. 

KHUDlWAND (4»,W). A Per- 

elan word, signifying^ “lord,** “prince,** 
“ master.** A possessor : a man of authority. 
It is used as a title of the Deity, and by 
Ohristian missionaries in India it is gene- 
rally employed as a translation of the Greek 
Kvpioi, ** Lord.** In the GAiydsti U~Lugbah^ 
it is derived from Khuda. ** God ** ; and toond, 
“ like ** ; i.e. one like unto God. 

]QQirL‘ (cA^). An agreement 

entered into for tbe purpose of dissolring 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. In the Hida- 
yfi/i it is said : “ Whenever enmity takes 
lace between husband and wife, and they 
oth see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
oontinuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen- 
sation as may induce him to liberate her.*' 
In the event of a woman desiring this form 
of divorce, she is not entitled to the repay- 
ment of her dower. This law is laid down 
in the Qur*in : “ If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.** 
(gArah ii. 229.) 

al-KBULAFA’U *B-RASHIDtTN 
“ The well-directed 
^allfabs.** A title given to the first four 
successors of Muhammad — Abu Bakr, *Umar 
(Omar), <Uf|min, and * All It is generally held 
by the Su^s that after these four reigns, 
IslAm became corrupted, and the succession in 
the office of nnoertain. {khalifah.] 

JQ^TJLQ {j3^)- ** Diaposition ; 

temper; nature.^ Qurian, SArah Ixviii. 4: 
“ Verily thou art of o noble nofiire.** 

iOIULTlN An infusion 

of dates and raisins, boiled together until 
they ferment and become spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro- 
priety or sin. This is grounded on a circum- 
stance relative to Ibn Ziyad, which is thus 
related by himself : “ *Abdu *lUh, the son of 
*Umar, having given me some sherbet to 
drink, I became intoxicated to such a degree 
that I knew not my own bouse. I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
tbe cironmstance, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
khuliiny which had undergone tbe operation of 
boiling; becanse it is elsewhere related by 
'Umar that it is unlawful in its crude state.** 
vol. iv. p. 161.) 


KHULOD “ Eternity.” 

[ams&L ruiRsnianT.] 

KHITMS(^^). “A fifth.’* The 

fifth of property which is given to the Baitu 
*1-Mal, or public treasury. 

KEUNSA [HMUfAPHno- 

MT*.] 

BuBXJSOP [kclipbb of 

THB MOOM.] 

JOniTBAH The sermon 

or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
jfuAr, or meridian prayer. It is also recited 
on tbe two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise, [‘idd ’l-fitr, ‘idu ’l-a2HA.] 
The Friday prayer and sermon are estab^ 
lished by an injunction in the Qur*an, Surah 
Ixii. 9 : “ 0 ye who believe ! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yasmu 'l-jum^uh)^ then hasten to the remem- 
brance of God, and leave off traffic. * By the 
words “ remembrance of God,** most com- 
mentators understand the j^utbah or ser- 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu- 
hammad used frequently to deliver a Hhut- 
bah, and that it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says : “ When the Prophet delivered 
the khutbah. his eyes used to be red, and his 
voice high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of tbe ap- 
proach of a hostile army, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arrival thus : It is at 
handl In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you ! And 
the Prophet would say, 1 have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like those two lingers, 
and he used to join his foro-finger with the 
next to it, as an explanation of the semblance 
that the ResuiTection was not farther off 
than tbe difference of length in the two An- 
gers.** {MiMdt book iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or khatthy then seats himself on tbe 
pulpit, or mimf*ury whilst the Mu'azxiii pro- 
claims azan ; after which be stands up on the 
second step and delivers the khutbuli. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and the 
kings but its composition and general strue- 
ture is left to the discretion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for oxaniplu 
(Lane’s EgyptiunSy vol. i. p. 107), tho khatih 
holds a wooden swoi'd in his hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The khutbah is 
divided into two sections, the khutbatu 
and the khutbatu supplications being 

made between the two sections. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a khutbah, a.s deli- 
vered in India in the present day, from whicli 
tho name and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted. It is the third of a series of 
sermons published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled Afuf'ma'u Khtrtab : — ■ 
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** In the nnme of God, the CompAeeion&ie, 
the Morcifnl 

•* Pnised bo God. Praieed be that God 
who hath shown ns the way in this religion. 
If He had not guided uh into tho path we 
should not baye found it. 

** I bear witness that thoi*o is no dlbity hut 
OodL He is one. Ho has no associate. I 
hear witness that Muhamtrmd is, of a truth, 
His seryant and Hi« Apoaf *c. May tfod have 
mercy upon iiiin, and upon his descendants, 
and upon his companions, and give thorn 
peace. 

Fear God, 0 ye people, and fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not bo shle to answer for his son, nor the son 
for tho father. Of a truth God’s promises are 
iruo. Let not this present life make you 
proud. Let not tho decefyer (Satan) lead you 
astray. 

“ 0 yc people who hare believed, tavn /e 
to God, as Nasuh* did turn to God. Verily 
God doth forgive all sin, verily He is the 
merciful, tho forgiyer of sms. Verily Hfe is 
the most munificent, and bountifu!. the King, 
the Holy One, the Olemoat, the Most Mer- 
ciful.” 

(TAe preackei- fhen {icicauL from the 
oMd xittin^ Oil the Jioor of the offerg up 

fi tft/snr prayer. He then again aticendx the 
mimhar^ as before^ and pmcjeerU.^ 

“ In the name of God, the Compassi mate, 
tho Merciful 

“Piaised be (tod. We praiso Him. We 
seeh help from Him. We ask foigivenoss of 
sins. We trust in Him. We seek refuge in 
Him from evil desires and from former sin- 
ful actions. He who has God for His guide 
is nover lost , and whomsoever He leadeth 
aside none can guide iiito the right path, 

“We hear witness that there is no deity 
but God. Ho is out*. He hath no partner. 

“ Verily we near witness that Muhammad 
is the sorvHut and apostie of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him, who is more ex- 
alted tiiHD any being. May God have mcroy 
upon his desccndant.H, and upon his com- 
panions !• May God give them peace I 
EspeciaUy upon Amiru *1-Mu’minin Abii 
Bakr a^-Siddiq (may God be pleased with 
him). And upon him who was the must 
temperate of tho Mriencls,’ Amiru ’l-Mu’minin 
‘Umar I bn al-iUiattHb (may God be pleased 
with him). And upon him whose modesty 
and fnitli we!*e perfect, Aniini ’l-Mu’minin 
‘Usmin (may God bo pleased with himV And 
Ujpon the Lion of tho powerful God, Amiru '1- 
Mu’minin ‘AH ibn Abi-Talib (may God be 
pleased with him). And upon the two Imams, 
the holy on(*s, tho two marvyi*s, Amiru ’1- 
Mu'minin Abu Muhammad al-riasan and Abu 
‘Abdi ’llah al- Husain (may God be pleased 
with both of them). And upon the mother of 
these two perRons, the chief of women, Fati- 
xnatu ’y,-Zuhra (may God be pleased with 

* IfoMtili, it a word which oocum la the eighth 
verse of the Sturatu ’t>Ta’.>nm (Ixvi) ia the (,hir'4n ; 
it Is translated "trae repentejooe by Sale and 
Aedwell, but it is supposed to be a person’s aame 
by sererml comnietitMore. * 
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I herl And upon his (Muhatninsd*s) two 
! uncles, Hsmsah and ai-‘Abhis (may God be 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the ‘ companions,* and upon the ‘ followers ’ 
(may God l>c pleased with all of them). Of 
Thy mercy, 0 most mcicifua of all meroifol 
ones, 0 God, lorgivo all Muslim men and 
Muslim women, all male believers and all 
female believers. Of a truth Thou art He 
who wilt receive our prayers. 

“ 0 God, help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad. Mny we also exert ourselvfis 
to help those who help* Islam. Make those 
weak, who weaken the leligion of Muham- 
mad. 

“ 0 God, bless tho ruler of the age, and 
make him kind and favourable to the people. 

'* O servantr of God, may Gk)d have msrey 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred; and 
Me lorbiddetl wickodnes and wrong, and 
oppression. He warneth you that haply ye 
may be mindful (Surah exvi. 92.) 

“ O ye people, remember the great and 
exalted God. He will also I'emember yon. 
He will answer your prayers. The remem- 
brance of God is great, and good, and hononr- 
sble, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 
and sublime.” 

A more eloquent and strikingly charac- 
teristic l^ulbah has been translated by Mr. 
Lane in bis Mo^n Egyptiam (vol. L p. 107). 
It is a New Year’s Day sermon, delivered in 
tho great mosque at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Bir. 
Lane’s first visit, and is as follows : — 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“ Praise be to God, the Renewer of Years, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Creator 
o! months and days, according to the most 
perfect wisdom and most admirable regula- 
tion ; who hath dignified the months of the 
Arabs above all other months, and bath pro- 
nounced that among the ipure excellent of 
them is at-Muharram the Sacred, and hkth 
commenced with it the year, as He hath 
closed it with 'LUijjah. How propitious 
is tho beginning, and how good is the end ! 

I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 
the association of any other deity with Him 
Ho hath well considered what Ho hath 
formed and established what He bath 
contrived, and He alone hath the power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex- 
tolling His perfection, and exulting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration which He 
hath graciously vouchsafe ; and 1 testily 
that there is no deity but God alone ; He hath 
no companion ; He is the Most Holy King ; 
the God of Peace; and I testify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friend Muhammad 
is His servant and His Apostle, and Hts 
oloct, and His friend, the Guide of tho Way, 
and tho lamp of tho dark. O (rod, bless and 
save and beautify this noble Prophet, and 
chief and excellent apostle, the merciful- 
hearted, our Lord Mnl^mmad, and his family 
and his companions, and his wives, and his 
posterity, and the peoplo of his house, the 
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noble persons, end grant them ample taWa- 
tioD. 

“ O serrants of God, your lires hare been 
gnradtully curtailed, and year after year hath 
passed away, and ye are sleeping on the bed 
of indolence, and on the pillow of iniquity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
and fear not the assault of destiny and de- 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye must of necessity remain in it. 
Ye rejoice at the arriTal of new years, as if 
they brought an increase to the term of life, 
and swim in the seas of desires, and enlarge 
your hopes, and in every way exceed other 

n de in presuixmtion ; and ye are sluggish 
oing good. 0 how great a calamity is 
this ! God teacheth by an allegory. Know 
ye not that in the curtailmeiit of time by in- 
dolence and sleep there is vary great trouble ? 
Know ye not that in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years is a very 
great warning? Know ye not that the night 
and day divide the lives of numerous souls ? 
Know ye not that health and capacity are 
two blessings coveted by many men? But 
the truth hath become manifest to him who 
hath eyas. Ye are now between two years : 
one year hath passed away, 'and come to an 
end, with its evils ; and ye have entered 
i^n another year, in which, if it please 
Gmd, mankind shall be relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting of uis 
failings in the times that are passed ? The 
happy one U he who maketh amends for the 
time paat in the time to come; and the 
misarable one is he whose days pass away 
and he is careless of his time. This new year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
hath come with blessings to you, the 6rst 
of the months of the year, and of the four 
sacred mouths, as hath been said*, and the 
most worthy of preference and honour and 
reverence. Its fast is the most excellent of 
lasts after that which is obligatory, and the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel- 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
siretb to reap advantage from it, lot him fast 
the ninth and tenth days, looking for aid. 
Abstain not from the fast through indulcooc, 
and esteeming it a hardship ; but comply 
with it, in the best manner, and honour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn unto God with repentance, beforo th** 
assault of death : He is the God who Jic- 
ceptetb repentance of His servants, an<t par- 
doueth sins. The Apostle of God (Ood biass 
and save him) hath said, ‘ The most excel- 
lent prayer, after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that is said in the last third of the night; 
and the most excellent fast, after P.ama^w, is 
that of the m^nth of God, al-Mubarram.’ 

{The khnfib^ having concluded his exhorta- 
<ion, says to the. congregationy “ Supplicate 
(jrocf.” He then sits down ami prays prixHitely ; 
and each memlter of the congregation at the 
same time offers up some private petitiony as 
afier the ordinary prayers ^ holding his hands 
hefoi't him (looking at the palms)y and then 
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diratoM^ them down his face. The khaf tb then 
rises opain, and recites the following ) ; — 

** Praise be to God, abundant praise, as He 
hath commanded. I testify that there is no 
deity but God alone : He hath no companion ; 
affirming His supremacy, and condemning 
him who denieth and disbelieveih : and I tes- 
tify that our Lord and our Prophet Muham- 
mad is Hia servant and His apostle, the 
lord Of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Assembling : God 
bless him and hie faxnily as long as the eye 
seeth and the ear heareth. 0 people, reve- 
rence God by doing what He hath com- 
manded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited. The happy 
one is he who obeyeth, and the miserable 
one is he who opposeih and sinneth. Know 
that the present world is a transitory abode, 
and that the world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for yom* lasting state, and 
prepare for yon.v reckoning and standing 
before your Lord : for know that ye shall to- 
morrow bo placed before God, and reckoned 
with according to your deeds ; and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be present, ‘ and those 
who acted unjustly shall know with what an 
i overthrowal they shall be overthrown.’ Know 
that God, whose perfection 1 extol, and whose 
mime be exalted, hath said and ceaseth not 
to say wisely, and to command judiciously, 
warning you, and teaching, and honouring the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag- 
nifying him. Verily, God and His angels 
bless the Piophet : *0 ye who believe, bless 
him, and groet him with a salutation.' O 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou blessedst Ibrahim 
and the family of Ibrahini among all crea- 
tures, for Thou art praiseworthy and 
glorious. O God, do Thou also be well 
pleased with the four ]^alifahs, the ortho- 
dox lords, of high dignity and illvstrious 
honour, Abii Bakr, as-$iddiq, and *Umar, 
and ‘Usman, and ‘Ali; and be Thou well 
pleased, 0 God, with the six who remained 
I of the ten noble and just persons who swore 
allegiance to Thy Prophet Muhammad (God 
bless him and save him) under the tree (for 
Thou art the Lord of piety and the Lord of 
pardon) ; those persons of excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, T<l 1* 
hah, and Zubair, and $a‘d, and Sa‘id, and 
*Abdn 'r-Rahman ibn ‘Auf, and Abu ‘Ubaidah 
.\mir ibn al-daiTtdi ; and with all the Com- 
paaiuns of the Apostle of God (God bless and 
save him) ; and be Thou well pleased, O 
God, with tbe two martyred descendants, the 
two bright moons, the ‘ two lordy of the 
youths of the people of Paradise in Paradise,* 
the two sweet- smelling flowers of the Pro- 
phet of this nation, Ahu Muhammad al- 
Haean and Abu ‘Abdi llaL al-Husain; and 
ber Thou well pleased, 0 God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of God 
(God bless and save him), Fatimatu 'z-Zahra*, 
and with their grandmother Bdiadijah al- 
Knbra, a&d with ‘Ayishah, the mother of the 
faithful, and with the rest of the pure wivH, 
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and with the generation which succeeded 
the Gompenions, and with the generation 
which succeeded that, with beoelcence to 
the Daj of Judgment. 0 God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslim men and the Muslim 
women, those who are living, and the dead ; 
for Thou art a bearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, 0 Lord, oi the beingt* of the whole 
world. 0 God, aid Isl&m, and strengthen its 
pillars, and make infidelity to tremble, and 
destroy its might, by the preservation of Thy 
servant, and the son of Thy servant, the 
submissive to tbe Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom Gk>d hath aid^, by the 
care of the Adored King, our master tho 
Sultan, son of the Sultan, the Sultan Mab- 
mfid Khan ; may God assist him, and prolong 
piiii reign]. O God, assist him, and assist 
his armies, 0 Thou Lo. 1 of the religion an<j 
the world present, and the world vo come, U 
Lord of tbe beings of the whole world. 

“0 God, assist ihe forces of the Muslims, 
and the armies of the Unitariaua. O God, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, tlune 
enemies, tbe enemies of tbo religion. O God, 
invert their banners, and ruin their hattitations, 
and give them and their wealth as booty to 
the Mu'jlims. 0 God, unloose the captivity 
of the captives, and annul the debtf cf the 
debtors ; and make this town to be safe and 
secure, aud blessed v^dth wealth and plenty, 
and all t. towns of the Muslims, O Lord 
of the beings of the whole world. And 
decree safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thy 
sea, such as aio Muslims, 0 Lord of the 
beingK of toe whole world. 

“ ‘ 0 Lord, wo have acted unjustly towards 
our own souls, and if Thou do not forgive 
ufl and bo merciful »Juto us, we shall suiely 
be of those who j>ensh.' I bog of God, the 
Great, that lie may forgive mo and you, and 
all the pof'ple of Muhammad, the servants of 
God. * Vonly God commandeth justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving what is due to 
kindred , and forbiddoth wickedness, and 
iniquity, and opjjrossion : Ho admonishoth 
you that ye may reflect. Remember God ; 
Ho will remember you ; and thank Him ; He 
will increase to you your biossingb. lhaise 
bo to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world ! ^ 

The khultbah being ended, the kbutib then 
descends from the pulpit, and, if be otliciate 
as Imam, takes his position and leads the 
people in a two-rak‘ah prayer. The khatib, 
however, does not always officiate as Imam. 
Tbe Prophet is related to have said that the 
length of a man’s prayers and the shortness 
of his sermon, are signs of a man’s common 


sense. 

According to the best authorities, the name 
of the reigning j^alifah ought tc be recited 
in the khutbah, and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Muhammadan king- 
doms, but the name of the Suil;an or Amir 
is substituted for the Khallfah. has its sig- 
nifiesucee, for it is a question whether the 
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Sultan of Turkey, has any real claim to the 
spiritual headship ol Islam. [insAiJorAB.1 
In India the name of the king is omittea 
and the expression “ Rulor of the Age ” is 
used. 

In India, the recital of the khutbah serves 
to remind every Muhammadan priest, at 
least once l veek, that he is in a Ddru 
Harb “ a land of enmity.” Still the fact 
that he can recite his h^utbah at all in a 
country not under Muslim rule, must also 
assure him that he is in a Ddru V-Arndn, or 
“ laud of protection.” 

KHUTBATU ’L-WAQPAH (I,U 
Th.0 “ sermon of standing.” 
The sermon or oration recited on Mount 
'Arafat at tbo mid-day prayer on the ninth 
day of tbe pilg:image. (Burtou a PUgrimage, 
vel ii. p. 219.) [khittbah.] 

K0UZA‘AH (^V). LU. “ Arem- 

oant. ’ A part of the Banii l-Azd who were 
leit behind wben the tribe migtsted, and who 
eoliled down permanently near Makkah. 
”'f'oy were irom the first friendly to Muhsm- 
m' 1. M'.d made a treaty with hini soon after 
thst t ai-Hadaibiyah. TLiey were ;vn im- 
portant ]>ortion of the army winch marched 
to Makkah with the Prophet. 

KJH UZAIMAH Au Anibiw. 

tribij w. re expelled by the Vaman tribes and 
afterwK~d8 settled m the ILjaz, where they 
boiv a prominent pari in opposing tiio army 
of Muhammad. 

lOJUZAIMAH IBN §ABIT (W 
A Compauion of some 

renown. He was present at the battle of 
Badr. He was killed al the same time as 
the Khalifah ‘Ali, a.h. 37. 

lajWAJAH(J^y). Persian. A 
rich or respectable man ; a gentleman. An 
opulent merchant. 

KiBR (ye^). “Pride; haughti- 
ness.” With regard to mortal man, it is con- 
sidered u vice, but with regard to the In- 
finite God, it is held to be one of His attri- 
butea. Al Kafnr, “ the Great One.” 

AL-KlMiYA’(»Wa'). “Alchemy.” 

The word is supposed to be derived from the 
Greek ;^/aos, which signifies “juice,” and to 
bo properly confined to the study of extracts 
and essences of plants. It is now, however, 
a [.plied more especially to a pretended 
science, which hi'd for its object the trans- 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panacea or 
universal remedy for diseases. Although 
this so-callod science has now fallen into de- 
served contempt, it was held in high repute, 
and much cultivated from the l.ith to the 
l7th century, Cfipeoially amongst the Sara* 
cens. The first Muslim fd reputation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub- 
ject, was Khalid, a son of the Kh sllfah 
Yazid (a.d. t>83), and tbs first who wrote on 
tbe subject was Jabir ibn Abbin a^-Sufi, who 
was a disciple of lyjaiid. 
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^jkji Khalfah, the oelebmted author of 
the Kaskfu aays ** tho word 

Khuiyah comoH from the Hebrew^ kirn 
and jfah and menus ‘from God/ There is 
some discussion regarding this science. Many 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
others the celebrated philosopher Shai^i 
'AH ibn Sina', who wrote against it in Ins 
Itook, the Kitahn ')th-Shafc^ : also Ya‘(jhh al- 
Kindi, and many others. But, on tho other 
hand, many learned men have believed in its 
existence; for example, Irniim Fa kh rii *d-din 
ar-Raziy and Rhai^ Najmu *d-din al-Bagh- 
dadl.” (KcuhJ'u 'g-^nniin, in loco.') 

AMn iCxmiya\ is a term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a deceiver, and also a 
lover. 

Al^ Khniya^u H-Akbar^ the philosophoFs 
stone, or some celebrated tinctura 

Kimiydu 7-3fa'dm, the chemistry of mean- 
ings, that is, the study of truth. 

II. — Amongst the $ufl mystics, the term 
id-Khniya! is used for being satisfied with the 
things in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Khuiya^u V- 
'vlsodiN, the alchymistry of the ordinary 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things for 
the things which perish. Kimiyd* u 'l-*K , 
the alchymistry of special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of everything except 
God. ^miya^u *s-Sct*ddcih^ the alchymistry of 
felicity, is the purification of one’s heart 
from all things that are evil by the attain- 
ment of special graces. (*Abdn V-Raxxaq’s 
Diet, of Tenns.) 

KINANAH (1) The name 

of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the Banu Kinanah, the father of an- 
Kafr, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
named Quraish. [qu&aish.^ 

(2) The name of the Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortress of Qamns 
against Muhammad. He was slain by order 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kina- 
nah’s bride, ^fiyah, to his home and married 
her. [sAFiYAU.] 

KIN AY AH (k^). ** A metaphor.” 

A word used in tho science of exegesis, c.g. 
*• Thou art separated,” by which may bo meant, 
“ Thou art divorced,” which is called Xh/d'/a 
U-Kindyahf or a divorce in metaphor. 

KINDAH {l^). A tribe of al-Ya- 

man, and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of tho 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen- 
dants of this tribe was al-Kindi the philoso- 
pher. [kindl] 

al-KINDI the philoso- 

pher. Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub ibn Ishaq ibn as- 
^bbah al-Rindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Khalifah Ma’mam, a.d. baS, and who 
translated numerous classical and philoso- 
works for the Abbasida Government, 
ue SliM says his father Ishaq was Amu* of 
al-EAlah, and hie great grandfather was one 
of the Pmphot’u Companions. It was at ono 


time supposed he was a Jew or a oonreii to 
tho Jewish religion, while others tried to iden- 
tify him with the author of an Apology for 
Chiistianity, entitled RisdUitu ^Ahdt 7- 
MaJiih ihn Txkdq aJ~ Kindi, in which tho 
wi*iter explains to a Muslim friend his reasons 
for holding the Christian faith, in preference 
to Islam, whoso acceptance the latter had 
pressed uj^on him. But it has been proved 
that al-Kindi, the philosopher, and al-Kindi, 
the autUor of the said treatise, are two dis- 
tinct persons, although both living at the court 
of al-Ma’mitD and belonging to the same tribe. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold, in his Jft/dm and Chris- 
tianity y p. 372, says tho Riad/ahy or treatise 
of al-Kindi, is quoted as a genuine produc- 
tion by tho celebrated historian, Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (died a.h. 430), in ne 
of bis works in confirmation of his statement 
that there were human sacrifices offered up 
in Arabia prior to the time of Muhammad. 

Tho Apology of al-Kindi has been rendered 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in Arabic published by the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. 

KINDRED, [inherit A jrcK, mar- 

UIAOB.] 

KING. The term used in the 

Qur'an for a king is generally nudik (laU.**), 
Heb. when tho Israelites “ said to a 

prophet of theirs, ‘ Raise up for us a king.’ ** 
(Surah ii. 246.) 

(1) The word maltk is now merely used in 
Arabia and in Centra! Asia for n petty chief. 

(2^ Sultan occurs in the Qur’an for “ autho* 
rity,^’ or “ power,” and not for a king. Surah 
Ixix. 21), “ My authority has perished from 
me.” But it is now the title assumed by the 
Emperor of Turkey. 

(3) Padshah and Shalt are Persian words, 
the rnlor of Persia having assumed the title 
of Shah or King. The word Padshah is de- 
rived from pad, “ a throne,” and shah, “ a lord 
or possessor,” ».c. “the lord of the throne.” 
In Hindustani it is Bddshah. 

(4) Wall, is a title assumed by Muham- 
madan rulers, the title being held by the 
Barakzai rulers of Afghanistan in all legal 
documents. The word simply means a pos- 
sessor, or one in authority. 

(5) Amir has a similar meaning to fFdft, 
and is a title which is assumed by Muslim 
rulers, as the Amirs of Bukharah and of 
Kabul. It is derived from ‘awr, “ to rule.” 

(6) Saiyid, “ a lord,” is a title given to the 
descendants of Muhammad, and is a regal 
title asBumv^d by the ruler of Zanzibar. 

(7) Imdfny “ a leader,” is the legal title of the 
head of the Mnslims, ; nd it is that given to 
the successors of Muhammad, who are so 
called in tho Traditions and in Muhammadan 
works of law. [iMAM.j 

(8) Khfiti/ahy “a ncegei-ent.” Khalifah, 
or Caliph, is used for the same regal porto^ 
nage as Im&m. [khalifah, hulbks.] 

KFRAMAH ). The nuntclee 

of aiiF aalnt other than a Ptophet» aa die- 
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tmgtdshed from which ii Alwftjs 

us^ for the miimclM of ac apostle or prophet. 

[MDUOLtS.] 

KIRAMITAH (*«-'/). A scej; of 

Mnslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim^ 
and called also the Mujasaiyah, or Corpo> 
realists, because they admitted not only a 
resemble Qce between God and created beings, 
but declared him to be corporeal in substance. 

** The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would be ujiderstood to mean that He is a 
self -subsisting being, which with them is the 
deftnition of bwiy ; but yot some of thorn 
affirmed him to be finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be- 
neath, for example), according to differcfnl 
opinions ; and others allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the ^ye 
Nay, one David al-.Taw4n went so far as to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
and blood, and that He had mombert, 
aa hands, feot, a head, a tongne, eyes, and 
ears: but -that he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he liKe to any 
created bemg. He is also said, 'nrther, to have 
atfirnioii that from tho crown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These most blasphemous and 
monairtfus notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages in 
t.;*o Koran (Surahs x\. 10; xx. 4 ; m. 109), 
V hie!' figUiatively attribute corporeal actions 
iO <lo<l. .ind of the ivords of Muhammad, 
wi.eii he Muid that (Jod created man in His 
own imagn, and that he himself had felt the 
fin;;# 8 of Cioti. which He laid on hi . back, to 
bo r(*id ; besides; which, this sect are charged 
w^th {..thoring on their Prophet a great 
number of spurious and forged .traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who ore ac- 
cused as naturally prone to assimilate God to 
men, so that they describe Him as weeping for 
Tvoab’s Hood till His eyes wore sore.’^ (Sale.) 

KIKAMUN KATIBtJN (rW 
(jyj'vi). Lit. “ Illustrious writers.” 
The two recording angels who are said to bo 
with every man, one on the right hand to 
record bis good deeds, and one on his left tc 
record the evil deeds. They are mentioned m 
tb« (^uran, Suratu 'i-lniltar (Ixxxii.): “ Yet 
iruiy there are guardians over you, tlluslrttma 
u'corder* {kiraman katibln) cogniy-unt of your 
actiuue..” 

it is related that the Ihrophot enjoined hiw 
people not to spit in front, or on the right, 
.>ut on the left, as on that side stands the 
recording angel of evil. {MiMdi, book iv. 
oh. viii. pi. 1.) 

As these angels are supposeh to be changed 
every day, they are called tho mu'aqqibdt^ or 
thoBo who succeed each other. 

KISRA A kdsirah. The 

Chosroes, or Cyixts, a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sassanian dynasty 
(like Cffisar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). The kings of Pereia, 
prior to Islam, according to Arab hieterians, 
com{>osed four dynasties, namely, the Pesh- 
dadians. the chronology of which is unknown; 
the Kayanians, which ended u.c. 531, when 
Persia was conquered by Alexander the 
Great ; the Ajhkaniane. which terminated 
A.D. ?02 ; and the Saasauians, the last of 
whom V as overcome by the Arabs, a.d. 636. 

From the Qur'an, Surah xxx. I, it appears 
that sitcM' the taking of .Tei'usalem by Chos- 
roee, iho syiupathies of Muhammad were all 
euHiiled on the side of the Caosar, and he iore- 
tells II i*# ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia . - 

‘‘ The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
then defiat th y shali again be victorioua.'* 

! Ill the eixtit vear of the Hijrah, Muham- 
I mad sent a clespatch to Gnosroes, inviting 
I him to Islam. Sir William Muir says {Li/e 
‘ Lj' Mahom !, new ed. p. 384 j : — 

* The despatch for tho King of Persia 
reached th»‘ Court probably some months 
iifior the ac'-.esaiou of .Siroos. It was deli- 
veic l to *he Monarch, who, on hearing the 
renteuto, tore it in pieces. When this wau 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said: 
♦Even thus, O Lord I rend Thou his king- 
dom from him.’ Coimeciod with the court of 
Poisia, bat of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent to it, is a remarkable incident, 
which wiiii followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

“'A few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroos, receiving strange reports of the pro- 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de- 
predations committed on tho Syrian border by 
his marauding bands, sent order to BAdzAn, 
the Percian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty uicri to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pro- 
iondei. Bad'^ku obeyesl, and with the mos- 
sengers s.^nt a courteous despatch to ?<laho- 
met. jL'v the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidiuK^ nad reached the Prophet of the depo- 
sitio.n and doath of ChoKToos. When the 
despatch, therefore, was road before him, be 
smiUni at iln .'oaientH, and summooed tho am- 
bnsMftdcnj to embrace Islkm. He then ap- 
prised itjcm of tho murder of the Chasroos 
and the ac .cHsion of hie smju ‘ Go,’ said he, 
‘ infoiTii your master of this, and require him 
to tender hic eubuusniou to the Prophet of 
the Lo>^d.' The glory of F^rsiu ha#! now de- 
i parted. She bad long ago relaxetl her grasp 
upon Arabia: and tbe Governor of Yemen was 
free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to his f>eople. Bkdzfin, therelore. gladly re- 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig- 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet From the 
distance of this province, its allegiance was 
at tho first little more than nominal; but 
the Ht'cession served as a point fur further 
action, and meanwhile added nev? prestige to 
the Prophet’s nama” 

KISWAH(S^). Lit “A robe.** 

The covering of the Ka^ahah, or cube- like 
building, at Makkah. [ka'uau.] 
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When Captain Burton visited Makkab in 
1853y be found it to be a coarse tissue of 
mixed silk and cotton, and of e4(ht pieces, 
two for each face of the building, the seams 
being concealed by the broad gilt band caUed 
the hizdm. It is linwl with white calico, and 
has cotton ropes to secure the covering to 
metal rings at tLo basement. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the kis- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The whole is of a brilliant black, with the gold 
band running round it. 

The hurqa\ or veil, is a enrtain hnng before 
the door of the Ka‘hah, also of black bro* 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur’an, and lined 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetieth verse 
of the third Siirah of the Qur’an; “Verily, 
the first House founded for mankind was 
surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiswah is covered with seven Surahs of the 
Qur’an, namely, xvrnth, xixth, iiird, ixth, 
xxth, XXXI xth, and Lxviith (i.s. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Alu ‘Imran, at-Tanbah, Yk 

Sin, and al-Mulki The character is the 
ancient Kufic, and legible from a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cottony because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and bnrqa‘ are now manu- 
factured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the Khurunfish, und is made by a family 
who possess the hereditary right, and who 
are called the Baitn 's-Sa^d, When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Sultan Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil- 
grims to Makkah. This usually takes place 
a few days after the ‘Tdu ’1-Fitr, generally 
about the* 6th day of the month of Shawwal, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. [mahmal.] 
The procession of the kiswah is similar to 
that of the Mahmal. and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim historians, the Ka‘bah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyarite chief, named Tubba‘u ’l-Arqan. 
From the time of Qusaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abu Rabiyah ibn al-Mughirah ibn 
•Abdi ’lltth provided the covering, whereby 
he obtained the title of “ the Just. 

When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamani 
cloth, and ordered the expense to bo defrayed 
from the public treasury. The Khalifab 
‘Umar chose Egyptian linen, and ordered the 
robe to be renewed every year. Khalifab 
‘Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to Vie clothed Iwioe a - ^ winter 

it had a robe of f.rucude silk, and in the 
summer a suit of tine linen. Mu‘Hwiyah, the 
Umaiyah Khalifab, was the first to establish 
the present kiswah of .silk and linen tissue. 


but being reminded of the Propbet’a well- 
known dislike to silken robes he changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The l^alifab Ma’mQn (a.d. 818) 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamani cloth on the Ist of 
Rajah, white brocade on the let of Shuwwal, 
for the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Mubarram. 
The l^alifah al-Mutawakkil (A.D. 847) sent 
a new robe every two months. During the 
Abbaside dynasty, the investing of the Ka‘- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fati- 
mide ^aiifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton ; and 
when Sultan Salim assumed the power of the 
KJialifate (a.d. 1512), the kiswah still con- 
tinued to be supplied from Cairo, as is now 
the case under the Ottoman rule. 

(Burckhardt’s ArafjtUy Lane’s Egyptiangy 
Ali Bey’s Pilgrimage y Burton’s Mecca and 
Medina.) [ka‘bah, mabJIDD ’l-HARAM.] 

al-KITAB (vUi3\). « The Book.” 

A term used for the Qur’an, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu *l-Kitdby or believers in 
the book. 

KlTABl A term used for 

one of the A?tlu ^l-Kitdby “ the people of the 
Book,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God, as Jews or Christians. 

EITABITAH Fem. of 

Kitdb'i. A female of the Ahlu 1-Kitdby or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jews 
or Christians. 

KITABU ’L.A‘MAL vUf). 

[SAHIKATU ’L-A‘MAL.] 

al-KITABU ’L-HTJKMI 

A letter transmissible from 

one Qazi to another when the defendant in a 
suit resides at a distance. Snob letter must 
be a transcript of real evidence. 

al-KITABU 'L-MUBlN 

Lit. *'The Manifest or clear 

book.” The term is used in the Qnr’&n 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (Lauhu ’/- 
Mah/u?. and for the Qur’kn itself. 

SOrab vi. 68 : “ No leaf falleth but He 
knoweth it ; neither is there a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a green thing or 
sere, but it is noted in the clear book.''' 

Surah iv. 18: “Now hath a light and a 
clear book come to you from God.” 

KITMAN “Concealing; 

keeping secret.” The injunction of the 
Qur’an is ; “ Hide not the troth while ye 

I know it ” ; and yet the art of concealing 
profane religious beliefs has been a special 
characteristic of the Eastern mystics. 
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KNEELING. The attitude of 

kneeling amongiit Muhammadans con.'^ists of 
placing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
on the feel behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Christians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Mnsltms as an attidude of worship. 

The word jd^i^ which occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah xlv. 27 : “ And thou shalt see each 
nation kneeling ( jdnigatan), each nation som- 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 

KNOWLEDGE [‘h.m.j 

KORAH. Arabic Qnrun 
Heb. pnp. The son of Yaf^har 

(Ixhar), son of Qahis (Kohath) son of 3^awi 
(Levi). The leader f the rebellion against 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1 , Jude 11 ( .vhere he 
coupled with Cam and Balaam). He is men- 
tioned three times in (ho Qur’ar:. 

Surah xl. 24, 25 : “ Moreover we had sen* 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority; to Pharaoh, and Haman, and 
Korah ; and they said, ‘ Sorcerer, impostor.’ ” 

Surah xxix. 38: “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. With proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth ; but u« they could not 
outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 
a stone-charged wind ; some of them did the 
texrible cry of Gabriel sai’prise ; fur some of 
them we cleaved the earth ; and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Sfirah xxviii. 7f>-82 : “Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses ; but he behaved 
haughtily toward them; for wo had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strength. 
When his people said to him, * Exult not, for 
God Icvetb not tho.se w'ho exult; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion ; and neglect not thy part 
in this world, but be bounteous to others as 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on the earth ; for God 
loveth net those who commit excesses ; ’ he 
said, * It hath b,jen given me only on account 
of the knowledge that is in me.’ Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and bad amassed more abundant 
wealth? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah wont forth to 
his people in bis pomp. Those who were 
greedy for this present life said, ‘ Oh that we 
liad the like of that which hath been be- 
stowed on Korah ! Truly he is possessed of 
great good fortune.’ But they to whom 
knowledge had been given said, ‘ Woe to 
you ! the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and workoth righteousness, 
and none shall win it but those who have 
patiently endured.’ And we clave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
morning those who the day before had coveted 
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bis lot said, * Aha God onlaigeth supplies 
to whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
paring. Had not God been gracious to us. 
He bad caused it to cieHTC for us. Aha ! the 
ungrateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Baizawi says Koran brought a false 
accuaation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and (Jod directed 
him tr command the earth what he pleased, 
and It should obey him ; whereupon he said, 
“Ofcai*th, swallow them up”; and imme- 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches. — There is a tra- 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
ground, first to hi’' knees, tbon to his waist, 
then to b: » tx- k, ho criod out four several 
times. “() Mosois, have mercy on mo!” but 
that Mo.so.s •’ontiTiuod to say, “ O earth. 

. .sw-allow them up ! till at last he wholly dis- 
I appeared : upoti which flod said tc Moses, 
'• Thou ba*ist no mci -’y on Koriih, though he 
asked pardon of thee four time.s ; but 1 would 
have had compassion on him if he bad asked 
pardon of Me but one 

ife is repn nented hy Jalalu ’d din as the 
most beautiful* tvf the Israelites of his time. 
Kis opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who ainaa.s wealth without 
giving away in almn and chanty. 

In the Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con- 
cealed throe trea.sures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah’s treasure c)i ambers were a burden 
for 300 white mules.” Midr. Jaikut or Eccf. 
V. 12 : “ Riche.s kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt,” — which may have furnished 
Muhammad with the nucleus of this story. 
Compa’^e also Tract. Psachim, fob 119a. 

al-KOFAH A city on 

the west bank of the river Euphrates, about 
four days march from «Bagbdid, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kufah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia. a.D. 636, 
and in the reign of Ibe Khalifah ‘Umar. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
dain, on ibc other side of the river. The 
first Abbasidc Klialifab, Abii ’I-‘Abhai, a.d. 
750. made it bis rapitul, and it was then a 
flounshing city, but when the Khalifah al- 
Mansur built Baghdad, ul-Kufah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was much famed for its learned men, and 
especially foi its grammariuns. Two sects 
of rival grammanaris were named respectively 
from al-BaHiah and abKufah. and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kufi or Kufic, aft» i this seat of learn- 
ing. The Kufic Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being aquare and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Quran are written in 
Kufic. 

KUFK (/^). Lit, “That which 

covers the truth.” Infidelity; bla.sphemy. 
Disbelieving in the Qur’an or in any of the 
tenets of the Mu .shin religion [kakik. ] 
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LAILATTT ’l-QADB 


KULAH The Persian for a I call it their taj or crown, and It is one 

cap, or cowl, especinlly worn by Muhammadan i cf the distinguishing marks of their 
fjiqirH or darweshefi. The faqirs generally | order. 



KULAH8. {E. Campbell. ) 


KULSOM (c^). Kulsum ibn 

Hadam, the nam»; of a hospitable but blind . 
chief, with whom Muhammad stayed at QubjV j 
Upon hia arrival in that place after his tligiiit ! 
from Makkuh. It was whilst ho wjis staying j 
with Kulsum that Muhammad built his tirst j 
mosquo at Qubal Kulsum die<l soon after- 
wards. 


KCIRZIBNJABIR A 

Quraish eluefiairi wh(' committed a raid near 
al-Madin'-h, and earned off some of the flocks 
and herd, of the Muslims. He was afterwards 
< nverted to and fell under l^alid at 

the taking of Makkah. 

KUSUF [eclipse op the 

SITS.] 


L. 


LAADRlYAH (V'*)- A sect of 

heretics wlio say it is impossible for mortal 
man to bo certain of any fuel, even of man's 
own identity. 

LABBAIKA [talbiyah.] 

LABlD (J^). The 8on of Rab?ah 

ibn .T!i‘fnr al-‘ Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Isiain, and 
who is said to hav'O died at al-Kufnh at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophrd, is 
related to have said, '•‘The truest words ever 
uttered by ii poet are those of Lahid, — 
‘Know that everything is vanity but (iod.' ” 

book xxxii, ch. x. pt. 1.) 

[PilKTRV.] 

LAHD (*0). The hollow made 

in a grave on the Qibluh side, in v.'hich the 
coiqvse is placed. It is made the same length 
us the grave, and is as high as would allow' 
u person to sit up in it, 

LAHOT Lit “Extinc- 

tion ” or “ absorption.” (1) The last stage of 
the mystic journey. (2) Divinity. (3) Life 
penetrating nil thinga. [suFUBM.] 

LAHYAN A branch of 

the Huzail tribe, which inhabited, in the days 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makkuh. Muhammad formed an expedi- 
tion against them, a.h, C, on account of their 
treacherous attack on a small party of Mus- 
lima at Kuji. 


LAILATU X - BAR A* AH (iW 

[shab-i-baea’ah.] 

al-LAILATU ’L-MUBAKAKAH 
(SS^\^\ A 41 d\). Lit “The Blessed 

Kight.” [LAir.ATU ’l-qade,] 

LAILATU ^L-QADR SX^), 

“ The night of power.” A mysterious night, 
in the month of Ramazan, the preci.se date of 
w'hich i.s said to nave been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companions. The 
following is the allusion to it in the Qur’an. 
Siiratu 'l-Qadr (xcvii.) : — 

“ V^crily we have caused it (the Qur’an) to 
descend on the TAiilatu 7-Qarfr. 

“ Who shall teach thoe what the Luilatu ’1- 
Qadr is ? 

“The Luilatu ’l-Qadr excelleth a thousand 
month.'^ ; 

•* 'riiercin de.scond the angels, and the 
spirit by permission 

“Of their Lord in every matter ; 

“ And all i.s peace until the breaking of the 
dawn.” 

This night must not bo confounded, as it 
often is, with the Shab-i-Baru’ah, which is 
generally called Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 
power, but which occurs on the 16th of 
Sha‘han. [shab-i-bara’ah.] 

The excellences of the Lailatu ’l-Qadr are 
said to be innumerable, and it is believed that 
during it.s solemn hours the whole animal 
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LAILATO 'b-BAOHA’iB 

and Tegetoble craation bow down in humble 
adoration to the Almighty. | 

LAILATU ’E-RAQBA’IB (BJ j 
The “night of supereroga- 
tory devotions.’^ A festival observed on tlie 
first Friday in the month Rajab, by cer- 
tain mystic leaders who affirm that it was 
established by the Prophet ; but it is gene> I 
rally rejected by orthod^/x Sunnis. (See 
Radfiu H-Muhtdr^ vol. i. p. 7;7.) | 

LAI§ (<^). An Arabic tribe de- ! 

scended from Kinanah. Al-Baizawi says 
they thought it unlawful for a man iv> :>at 
alone, . nd were the cause of the verse in 
the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. <50 : There is no 
crime in you, whether ye eat togettior or 
separately. '' 

LAMENTATION, [buka*.] 
LA‘NAH (L^). “Imprecation: 

cmse ; anathema.' A word used thirteen 
times in the Qur’&n. r.g. Surah ii. 88 : “ The 
curse of God is on the infidols " i 

LAND. Arabic arz (u^p), halad 

(A), rnutk (iaO*). 

The folio wir.g are some of the prhicipal 
i-ules of Muslim law relating to land : — 

(1) Tithes or Zakat an lands. — TTpon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 

a tenth, or ‘dsAiV, *ushr (Heb. 

whether the soil be watered by the annual 
overflow of great rivers, or by periodical 
rains; excepting upon articles of wood, bam- 
boos, and grass, which are not subject to 
tithe. Land wa ored by means oi bu /' '?t8 or 
machinery, such as Persian wheels, or by 
watering camels, Lre subject to only half 
tithes. {Hidayah^ vol. i. p. 44.) 

(2) Conquered lands become the property of 
the state. Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or Fire 
worshippers, are secured to the owners on 
payment of tribute. Those who afterwards 
embrace Islam recover their property, ac- 
cording to a8h-Shafi‘i, but not according to 
the Hanifah school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy’s country, it becomes 
unlawful for the troops to feed their c.nttlo 
on the land witliout due payment. {Htdayoh^ 
vol, ii. p. 170.) 

(3) Appropriation for religious uses. — Land 
may be so appropriated ; but if a person 
appropriate land for such a purpose and it 
should afterwards be discovered that an in- 
definite portion of it was the property of 
another person, /the appropriation is void with 
respect to the remainder also. The appro- 
priation must also bis of a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature. {Hiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. 340. ) 

(4) The sale of land is lawful. In such 
sales the trees upon the land are. included in 
the sale, whether specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor tho 
fruit growing on the trees, are included, 
unless 8peoifie<^. But in the case of the fruit | 


or com being purchased with th land, it 
must be gathei^ or cleared away at once, 
la the sale of ground, the seed sown in the 
ground is not included. Land may be resold 
previous to seizin or possession, by tho first 
purchaser, according to Abu l^uifah, but 
the Imam Muhammad says it is unlawful. 
Wells and waiercourses are not included in 
tho sale of lands unless specified. {Hiddyah, 
vol. ii. pp. 3i2, 481, 60:J.) 

^5) Claims affairist land must be made by 
the plaintiff, defining the four boundaries and 
specifying the names of each possessor, and 
the demand for the laul must be made m ex- 
plicit terms. And if the land hfis bean resold, 
a decree must b«. given either for or against 
the last possessor, ftecurding to some doctors. 
{HiddyfA, vol. iii. p. 66 ) 

I ^6) Cjand can he lent, and the borrower can 
I build upon vt, but when the lender receives 
bac^ his land, he can compel the borrower to 
remove his houses and : eea. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by the lender until 
, the crop" sown have been reaped Abu 
I Hanifah maintains that whei land is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 
“ You have given me to eat of this land.** 
{Hiddyah, vol. iii. p. 284, 288.^ 

(7) A gift of land which is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell hall of the granted land, tho donor in 
what ease may. if he wishes, resume the other 
half. If a person make a gift of laind to his 
relative within the prohibited degrees it is not 
lawful for him to rosumo it. {Hiddyah, vol. 
iii. p. il02.) 

(8) The Jjdrah, or rental of land, is fan'/ul, 
but the period must be specified, otherwise 
the rent may be demanded from day to day. 
But a lease of land is not lawful unless men- 
tion IS made of the article to be raised upon 

I it, and at the expiration of the lease the land 
t must be restored in its original state. A 
hirer of land is not responsible for accidents ; 
for example, if in burning off the stubble bo 
happen tc bum other property, he is not 
responsible for loss incurred. (Hiddyah, vol. 
iii. p. 314, <fec,^ 

(9) The cult t vat ion of V'oste and uuciaitned 
lands is lawful, when it is done with the 
permission of the ruler of the comitiy, and 
the act of cultivation invests tho cultivator 
with a right of property in them. But if the 
land bo not enltivated for three years after it 
has been allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. (Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. J28.) 

(10) If a person be slain on lands belonging 
to anyone, and situated near a village, and 
the proprietor of the land be not an inhabi- 

I tant of the village, he is responsible for the 
murder, as the regulation and protection of 
those lands rest upon him. (/Iiddyah, vol. 
iv. p. 447.) 

LAPIDATION. [sTOKivo.J 
LAPWING. Arabic hudhud (jaj*) . 

The name in the (^r’an, Surah xxvii. 20, for 
the bird which carried the letter from King 
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Solomon to tho Queen of Sheba. [aoLOMOir.] 
It ia the Testament, 

Ler. xl 19, Dent. xiv. 18. Greek cttoi/^. 
The modem Hoopoe. 

The commentators al-Jalalan and al> 
Baizawi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
as he pleased . he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman ; leaving Makkah in the morning, be 
arrived by noon at S«-n‘a’j and being ex- 
tremely delighted with the counti^, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu- 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap- 
wing, whobo business it was to find it; for it 
is pretended she was sagacious or shai'p- 
sighted to discover water underground, which 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
the place by digging with her bill. They add 
that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
air, whence, eeoing one of her compunions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the city of Saba’, whence she was just ar- 
rived, they, both went together to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qur’an: 
“ He reviewed the tiirds and said, ‘ How is it 
I do not see ai-IJudhud? Is he, then, amongst 
the absent ? ’ ’’ 



LAQAB (n-iJ). A surname. Either 

a title of honour or a nickiiaino ; e.g. Al- 
Hu^ain ibn Ma8‘ud al-Fana, “the taimer”; 
Abu Sa-id Tdju H-Muluk, “the crown of 
kings ” ; Ibn Muhammad at- “ of the 

tribe of Taghlab.” [names.] 

LAQlT (hj^Al in its primitive 

sense, signities anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of ihe law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. The person who finds the 
child is tenned the inultuiitt, or the taker up. 
[rODHDLiNti.] 

LABCEJNY. Arabic sariqah (^^). 

In the language of the law, surtqah signifies 
the taking away the property of another in a 
secret manner, at a time when such pro- 
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pertv is in onatody. Custody is of two kinds : 
Ist, by place, for example, a house or a shop ; 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, which is ^ 
means of a personal watch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ten dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muh&uunadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur’an, Surah v. 42 : If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands.” 

With regard to the amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. According to Abu Hani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-Shafi*!, 
it is the fooilh of a dinar, or twelve dirhams ; 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

The freeman and the slave are on equal 
footing with respect to punishment for theft, 
and the hand of the alave is to be struck off 
in the same manner as the hand of a free 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses, but the magistrate 
must examine the witnesses as to the manner, 
time, and place of the theft. The thief must 
also be hold in coniinoment, or suspicion, until 
the witnesses be fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each is 
to bo cut off; but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams each, they are not liable to ampu- 
tation. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, flab, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has not been 
reaped, these not being considered as in cus- 
tody. 

The hand of a thief is not struck off for 
stealing any fermented liquor, because he 
may explain his intention in taking it, by 
saying, “ I look it with a view to spill it ” ; 
and also because some fermented liquors are 
not lawful property. 

The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of use merely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incuired by stealing a 
Qur’an, although ash-bhafl'i maintains that 
it ia. 

There is no amputation for stealing the 
door of a mosque. Nor is the hand struck oft’ 
for stealing a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
is in the thief's power to excuse himself by 
sa5’ing, “ I took them with a view to break 
and destroy them, as things prohibited.” It 
is otherwise with a coin i>earing the impres- 
sion of an idol, by the theft of w’bich amputa- 
tion is incurred ; because the money is not an 
object of worship. 

The hand is not to be stinick off fur stealing a 
froe-bom infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property ; 
but' amputation is incuiTed by stealing an 
infant slave, although the stealing of an adult 
•lave does not incur amputation, as such an 
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Mt does not oomo under the deeeription of 
theft, being an TieurpatioQ or a fraud. 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a 
book, because the object of the thief can only 
be its contents and not the property. 

The hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog, because such an animal is commou pro- 
perty ; nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation lor stealing from 
the public treasury, becausti everything there 
is the common property of all Muslims, arid 
in which the thief, as a memb r of the com- 
munity has a share. And if a person steal 
from property of which he is in part owner, 
amputation is not inflicted. Nor if a creditor 
steal from his debt is the hand cut off. 

The right hand of the thief is to he cut off 
at the joint of the wrist aud the stump after- 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, snd for any theft beyond th he 
must suffer imprisonment. 

▲l-LAT The name of an 

idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, 
probably the Alilat of Herodotus. The idc.1 
Lat is mentioned in the Qur*an in conjunction 
with the two other idols, 'd~^(Jzza and Manat. 
See Surah liii. 19 : “ What think yo, then, of 
al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third 
idol besides ? ** 

In connection with this forse there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Mo.., now ed. 

L 86.) Al-Waqidi and at Tabari both ro- 
te that, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in a group beside the 
Ka‘bah, discussed, us was their wont, the 
affairs of the cit), wiieu the Prophet ap- 
peared, and seatiag himself by them in a 
friendly manner, began to recite the 58rd 
chapter of the Qur*an ; and 'when he had 
reached the verse “ What think ye then of 
al-IiUt, and ftl-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third 
idol besides?'’ the Devil words of 

recon itiatlon atul cymproii ifto wiih idolatry, 
naraolv, "* 'rhesi are * Nalied fenirth'S, and 
verily theii intercession is to he hoped for.” 
These words, bowevei , wbi«:b were received 
by tbe idulaforN with ^rro.'J ocl^ght, wrr»' 
afterwards diuavo’ScO. u'o h i 

Gahrie! revealed t.> iilm iio iiot' joa iing 
namely, “ What think vo ibeo <>i ai-Lat, and 
al-‘ Uzza, and Manat tiie third idol besides ? 
Shall ye havo male progeny and tied female? 
This, then, were an unjust partition! Venly. 
thets? are mere names which ye and your 
father’; have given them '* 

The ranulive ’h i related, by a)-W’a.pdi 
and :it.-Tnban n a-i au explanal'-n 

Sirrah iixii. ol . ".‘vo nave sent any 

apostle or propliet ; .f tb.re into wh-se 
readings Satan hath not injected some wroag 
desire.” 

ja,-LATlF (UUJJI). “The Mys- 

terious or the Subtle One.” One of the nihety 
nine attributes of God. Surah vi. 103 : “ I or 
He is the Subtle {al-JLatiJ ), the Ali-infoirnt'd 
{al- Kh abir). 

LATIFAH (OeU). A imn list'd 

by Shfi mystics for any sign or inliuonce iu 
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the aoul, derived from God, which has inch 
a myaierious effect on the heart that mortal 
man cannot express it in language, just as a 
delicious taste in the mouth cannot he exactly 
expressed by the tongue, (Kitdbu 'f-TaVi/df, 
in loco.) 

LAUGHING. Arabic ^ikk 
(*aW-t). Heb. pn^» (Qtjii. xriii. 13.) 

I Immoderate laughing is generally condemned 
by Muhammadan teachers, for 'Ayishab re- 
lates that Muhammad ** never laughed a full 
laugh HO that the inside of his mouth could 
be seen ; he only smiled,” {MtMhJcct, book 
xxii ch. vii.) 

iLi.-LAIIHU 'L-MAHPOZ: 

" The preserved t&blet.’’ 

in the Hadis ai d in theological works it 

UotMi to denote the tablet on which the 
lecsoes of God Wijre recorded with reference 
to mankind, in the Qur'an it only occurs 
j once, when it refers to the Qur'an itself. 

I Surah Ixxxv, 2i, 22 : “ It is a glorious Qur'i^i 
! written on ♦he pteterved taoie.*' The plural 
I alwdh occurs in Surah vii. 142, for the tables 
I of the law given to MoHea 

I LAW, The. The wi^rds used by 

Mu;>Iini.s Ti. express “the Jaw,” are (iJih-Shari*ah 
j and anJi-Shar* the meaning 

of which i« the way.” 'The compiler of the 
t rk ii/dsu Lu^ah defines it as “ the way orrtKuf 
in the religion of Muhammad, which God has 
eatabiiHhed for the guidance of Hin people, both 
for tho worship of God and fat the duties of 
life.” Tlie term oaA SharvaJi occurs once in 
the Qur’an, Surah xlv. 17; “We (Ood) put 
thee (Muhammad) in tho right icay concern- 
ing the affair.” The term cutA-iS/itriaA is 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 
but it occuiH onco in the Qur’an, Surah v. 
5*i “To ov*>ry ouo iiave we given a right 

in the Ts ulitioUM and theological wovltH, 
the word ash-Shai* is goneraily used to ex- 
proas the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 

rr^in Qui au /'aMroGand 

!m A' >1 ,eo tor the law of Moses. 

![TAnUAT j 

According to Mublim do( tori, asA-;SAnri, or 
“ the Law/' may be divided into five sections : 
j l*tiqadnt, ‘‘ fielicf ” ; Adnb, “moralities”; 
I “devotions ; Mudfuulat, “ transac • 

' Hi.inn ” ; and ' i 

i / eijohmctiH Hi! i.hai j'* contained 

i in the s,x .irticJoHof the Mushin fujtli., namely, 
1 Belief in [ci <« *d; (/') His angclH ; (c) His 
; Books; (d) Ills JVojihotH; (c) Tho Day of 
Judgmont \ ( f ) Ttc l>ecroew of (»od. This 
»crii».,n Muslim taw is lonned 'limu'l* 
^Agatd. or, *' The Science of tho Articles of 
Belu'I/’ and iuLludcH ;dl tnancheH of S( Lo- 
lufttic theology. 'I'be books oliiefly conaulted 
on this subject in the present work- are tho 
S^tftrhu H-MuwdgtJ\ by Saiyid Sharif -al-Jur- 
jotii, and the Sharhu 'I^AqtTtd^ by Mas^ud 
Sa^dti 'd-din at-Taftaxani. 

(2) .lia6 embraces the consideration of all 
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those moral excellences 'which are enjoined 
in the Qur’an aud Traditiona, aa Ikhld^^ “ sin- 
cerity**; Tavmnkkul^ “ conhdence in God”; 
7aM/dKv% “humility”; la/iviz, “resippja- 
lion”; Q/asi'u '/-‘A wm/, “ keeping down one’w 
expectation”; Ztihd f% 'd-dunyd, “ renunciation 
of tho world ” ; Na^ifudi, “ giving good counsel 
ami advice”; Qanrrah, “contentment;” 
Sakhuwahy “ liberality ; ” Hubh^ “ love to God 
and man ” ; tythr^ “ patience ” ; .tc. (See 
H- Bihar ^ voL ii. p. 422.) 

(3) *Ihcddt, includes all acts of devotion to 
God, such as are included in the five pillarp 
of practice i (a) Recital of the Creed; (/>) 
rra;\ cr ; (c.) Zakdt, or “ legal alms ” ; (</) 
Sdum^ or “fasting”: {*) The pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It will also embrace such reli- 
gions acts as Jihad, or warfare for the propa- 
gation of tho religion of Islam. 

(4) Miu*dmaldt, includoH such duties as are 
required between man and mun, and is 
divided into Afnkhdsfijudt, “ all creations ” ; 
Mnndkahdt, “nuptials”; 

ties.” Under these three heads are embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru- 
dence such as barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriagOf divorce, dower, partncrstiip, claim.s, 
Ac. 

(5) *Vquhdt, denotes the punishment.s 
instituted in the Quran and Traditiour, 
naTnel3\ fa) Qrvd.v, “ retaliation ” ; {b) Ifuddu 
'tt'snriqah, pnniahment for theft by the lose 
of a hand ; (c) Ifuddu 'z-zind\ punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning for 
a married person and one hundred lashes for 
an numanied person; (c) Haddu 'l-qazf, or 
punishment of eighty lashes for slander ; 
JIaddu W-riddnh, or punishment by death 
for ajioBtasy ; fiaddu 'shshvrb, or punish- 
ment with eighty lashes for wine- drinking. 

The two common divi.sions of Muhammadan 
law are 'Jhnu 'l-Kalriw, or ^ A qd'id, embracing 
all matters of faith ; and ‘7///a< 'i-Fiqh, which 
includes all matters of practice us distin- 
guished from arti^des ol faith. 

Muslim la-w is- also divided into two groat 
distinctions of Mashru', “ lawful,” and (JJmirn 
"I rnubhru', unlawful,” or, it i.s ( xpressed in 
Persian, Rav:d and Nurau-d 

That which is lawful is giaded into five 
cla.s.soH. (T) F(irz, that w uich i.s proved be- 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined either in 
the Qur'an or in a tradition of undoubted 
authority, and the denial or disobedience of 
which is positive infidelity. (2) Wdjib, 
that which is obligatory, but of which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the Qur’an or in a tradition 
of undoubted authoiity. (3) Sunnah, that 
which was practised by Muhammad ; (4) 
Mustdhabb, that which Muhammad and his 
Cotupanions sometimes did and sometimes 
omitted ; (6) Mubdh, that which is desirable, 
but which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Things which are unlawful are graded 
into throe clasaes ; (1) MuJ'Btd, that which is 
most vicious and corrupting, a mortal sin ; 

2) Harnms that which is distinctly forbidden ; 

S) Makruh, that which is generally held to 
be unclean. 


These diKimetione of la'wfnl and nnla'wful, 
with their various subdiTtsions, apply to all 
branches of Muslim law, whether it relate to 
ordinary duties of life, or of devotion to God. 

It will be seen how important a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham- 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islam. 
This branch of Muslim law is called an- 
Sunnah, or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as — 

(1) /Suwwafu that which Muham- 

mad himself did. 

(2) Sunnatu U-gauti, that which Muham- 
mad said should be practised. 

(3) Sunnatu 't-tatwiri, that which was done 
in the presence of Muhammad, and which he 
appear.^ to have sanctioned. 

It is therefore a serious mistake to sup- 
pose that the Qur'an contains all that is 
esteemed necessary for faith and practice in 
lelam ; the example of Muhammad is as bind- 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con- 
tained in the Qur'an itself, for neither that 
which i-s Farz nor that which is Sunnah can 
be omitted without sin. 

The true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Qur'an and the Traditions, and no Muslim 
school of theology has ever rejected the Tra- 
ditions. They are binding upon Sunni, and 
Sbrah, and Wahhabi ; the only difference 
between the Sunni and Shi‘ah being that 
they receive different collections of Traditions. 
The Wahhabis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call themselves Muliaddifiin, or tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to tho Qur’an and Hadis (or 
Traditions), both Sunni and Shi^ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the learned, 
called /;w»d‘, the Shi*ahs believing that they 
still possess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infallible interpretation of the law ; the 
Sunnis, on the other hand, confessing that, 
since the days of the four great doctors (Abu 
Hanifab, Malik, ash-Shafi*!, and Ibn Hanbal), 
Ijmd*^ has not been possible ; whilst the Wah- 
habis accept only the Jjmd*^ of those who con- 
versed with the Wophet himself. Tho fomih 
foundation of orthodoxy in both Sunni and 
.Shi‘ah schools is the system of intei-pretation 
called Qiyti.y, or ratiocination. 

I. 2’Ae Sunnis all receive tho same collec- 
tions of traditions, e'^pocially those which are 
known as the “ six correct books,” the 
Safiihu H-Bukhdri, the Sahihu Muslim, the 
Snnann 't-Tirmizi, Sunanu Abi Ddud, Sunanu 
an-Nxt:<afi, and Sunanu Ibn Mc^jah. The 
compilation by tho Imam Malik, which is 
first in order of date, is also a collection of 
traditions of very great authority, [tradi- 
tions.] 

Theso different sects of Sunnis do not 
differ in usul, or fundamentals of religious 
belief, but in minor rules of practice^ and in 
certain legal interpretations ; but being of dif- 
ferent opinions and broaching in some ro- 
spects separate doctrines, four schools of 
juri^rudence have been established, known 
as Hanuf 'x, Shdjkx, Ifanhatx, and Mdlikx. 

The differences amongst these four Snnnl 
schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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tiona or upon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also upon too various ways 
in which the liberty of qiyd»^ or ratiocination, 
has been exercised. Consequently the number 
of works which have appeared on the sub- 
jects of scholastic srience and jurisprudence, 
has been very great indeed. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sham a Churun 
Sircar, the learned and able Tagore Professor 
of- Law in Calcutta, for the following 
of the principal Sunni writings on ash-Shfi^^. 

“ The chief works that tr^at gancrally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
the Sunnis, are mentioned by Haji Klialifub 
to be the Jdmi-ul-Mazdhih *I-Mu:rd- 

Ai&),the MaJmaa-ul-Khildfii/at ^ ihid Yandbiya- 
ul-Ahkdm ( landbi^u U-Ahkdm), the Uudm^ anti 
the Zubdat-ul-Akkdm. The Kam-ua-Dukdik 
(^Kanzu "d~Daqd*iq\ by jin-Nasafi, is a book 
of great reputation, principally derived from 
the Wd/i; and containing qtiostion- nnd de- 
cisions according tv- the doctrines ;f bu- 
Hanifah, Alm-Yusur, Imam Muhammad, 
Zufar, Shi 6i, Malik, and others. Many coin- 
mentaries have been written on the last me>i- 
tioned work ; the most famous of them ia tuc 
Bahr-ur-Rdii: (al-Bahm 'r-Raig), which may, 
indeed, almost be srdd lO have superseded Us 
original, at least in India. The Brihr-ur Rnik. 
is by Zainu-ul-Aabidin Bin NuiaLm-ul Misri 
(Ibn Naiim), a.u. 97U. The MuLtukn-al- 
Ahhdr {Multaga 7-ud6A<i? ), by Shaimi Ibiuhim 
Bin Muhammad al-Hplabi, who died j ii. 95G, 
is a universal code of Muhammiidan law. It 
gives the different o-pinions or doctrines of 
Abu Haniftth, Malik, Shafii, and Hanhai, the 
chief Mujtshid Iinems and the founders of 
the f >nr great socLs d Sunnis, and ilhustrates 
them hy those cd the principal juriseonsulls 
of thf' sclioo! of Abu ilamfah. It is more 
frequently referrc»l to us an authority through 
out Turkey, than any othen treatise on juru- 
pru(lon<!0. 

‘ The digests inculcating excluHtvf Iv tlic 
do^'truhDH of each of the said four great socls 
aro» indeed, numerous, though a very few of 
thorn wliich maintain the doctriiios of the 
Mjiilikf, or Shiifii, or Hanbali seels axe used 
in India, lligosts written by Malik or any 
of his followers are .scarcely found in India. 

“ Of the digests maintaining the Maliki 
dortrinos, two have lately appeared in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842; M, Perron, 184d). 
The first work of Shafii, entitled the t/su/ 
(Umu/), or fundamentals, which contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The Mukji- 
tasai\ the Murmur, the Handil-ut-Muatatnrah 
{ar-liiisd'iln 'l-Mu'^taharnh')^ and the Kitdb- 
Ml-Wo.^uiky are amongst the other works 
written by Ahii Ibnibim Bin Yahiyn-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished disciple of Shtiiii, 
and a native of P’gypt (a.h. 2f)4), and are 
according to the doctrines of Shafii. The 
works by Ibnu Hambal and his followers art- 
few in number, and rare. 

“ The followers of the Hanifi sect, which 
obtains most coinmonl}' amongst the Muham- 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two general branches or parts, 


raapeotively called the Fikab (law, religions 
and Becolar), and Fariiz (the inooeasion to, 
and division of, inheritance). 

“ Tho works which are on Fikah (/’icA), and 
which are considered as the chief antnorities 
of tho Hanifi sect, are the following : — Abd 
Hauifah’s own digest of law, entitled the 
Fikah-ul AktHir{al’Fighn H-Aklmry This is the 
first in rank, and has been commented upon 
by various writers, many of whom are men* 
tinned by Hdji Khahfah. The doctrines of 
that great lavi-yer, however, are sometimes 
qualified or dissented from by his two 
famous pupils, Vbil Yusuf and Imam Muham- 
mad. The work entitled Adab 'u/-Kdn\ which 
of the diiiies of a magistrate, is known 
to have boon written by Abii Yusnf. Save 
and except this, no other work appears to 
hu^o been compo8o«l by him. He, however, 
»s Mpid to hive supplied hie notes to his pupil 
, Imam Muhammad, who made use of them in 
! tho ''omporution of hi own works. The 
! works of Imam Muhammad an* six in num- 
i b<'r, live of wuich arc, in cor^mon, entitled 
the Zdhir ur-Rawd^dt 'r-Jiuwdydt^ 

conspicuous traditions or reports). They 
arc: 1. The Jdmt-ui-^Kabtr (<il~JdwiUt v- 
Kabir) ; 2 . Jdmi-us-iSagbir {al-Jdmi'n 

kV4(jliit ) \ ’d.Alab^‘utfih\iru ul-Han{Jiydt: 4. 
Ziyaddt fi Faru‘vl' tJanijiydt ; and 5. Siyar 
(il‘Kabir wa Saghir. The Naxoddir^ the sixth 
ana last of the knowm compositions of Imkm 
Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed 
us the otbciM, is still greatly respected as on 
.authority 

“ The next anthoritioft among the Hanafis, 
after the founder of th<*ir sect and his two 
ihscipleH, are tho Imam Zufar Bin al-Ha’zil 
who was chief judge at Basrah, whoro he 
died (a.u. 158), and Hasan Bin Ziyiid. These 
lawyers are said to have been contemporaries, 
; friends, and achobars of Abii-Hamfah, and 
I their w-orks are quoted hero as authoritio!=s for 
Abu Hanifah’s doctrines, more especially 
whe-n the two disciples are silent. The most 
celebrated of the. several troati.sos known by 
the name of Addh~ul Au.ri was written by Abu 
Bakr Ahmad Bin ‘Umar ul-Khassaf (a.h. 
2G1). An abridgemenl of the Hanafi iloc- 
trines, called the Mukhtnsar ut-Fuhuri, was 
written by Atui Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham- 
mad at-Tahavi (a.u. H31), who wrote alsv> a 
commontuiy on the Jdrni us-Snghir of Imam 
Muhammad. 

“The Mukhtdzar lil-Kuduri, by Abii ul 
Husain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kuduri 
(a.h. 228) is among the most esteemed of 
^ tho works which follow the doctrines of Abii 
t Hani'fah. There is a well-known commen- 
; tary on the Mukktrmar liLKuduri, entitled 
■ Al~Jauharat un-Nayyxrah^ which is some- 
( times called Al-Jaunarat ul-Munirah. The 
1 digest, entitled the Mabgnt Mab.tut), was 
j composed by Shams-al-Aimmab Abd Bakr 
f Muhammad uH-.Sarr.khsi whilst in prison 
at U'zjand. This is a work of great extent 
I and authority. He was also the author 
I of tho most celebrated work entitled A!- 
I Muhil (al Muhtf), which is derived in a great 
I measure from the Afabsiit, the /dyddat, srul 
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the Nawddir of Im^ MuhAmmed. The lection of deoieione which render it extremely 

work entitled the Muhit^ by Barhin-tid*dfn nseful. The short commentary entitled the 

MahmiSd Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is Fawdid^ written by Hami’d>nd>din Alf, Al- 

not so greatly esteemed as the Muhit cu- Bnkhart, who died a-h. 667, is said to be the 

Sarakhsi {Muhttu V-Sora^«i). A compen- first of all the commentaries on the Biddyah, 

dinm of Al-Kudiirfs Mukhtcuar, which he The Wd/t\ by Abii-ul-Bsrakiit Abd ullah Bln 

entitled the Tuk/at-ul-Fukahd {Tuhfatu 7- Ahmad, commonly called Hdflz-ud*din an- 

Fugahff)^ was composed by Shaikh Ala-ud-din Nasafi, and its commentary the Kdfi^ by the 

Mnhammad as-SaiOnrkandi. The work of Ala- same author, are works of authority. An- 

nd-dfn was commented upon by his pupil Abd Nasafi died jlh. 710. 

Bakr Bin Masuiid. “ The Vikdyah (al- Wiqayah)t which was 

“ There are several Arabic works on phi- written in the seventh century of the Hijrah 

losophical and theological subjects which by Burban ash-Shariyat Mahmild, is an 

bear the name of Al-Hiddyith (the guide). elementary work to enable the student to 

The work entitled Al-Biddynh fyal-Faru, or study and understand the Hiddy€ih. The 

the guide in particular points, is a digest of Vikdyuh is printed, and invariably studied, 

law according to the doctrines of Abti Hanifah with its celebrated commentary, the SKarh ul~ 

and his disciples Abu Yusuf and Imam Mu- Vikdyuh^ written by Ubaidullah Bin Masattd, 

bammad. The author of this work is Shaikh who died A.H. 745. The Sharh^ui- Vikdyah 

Burhan-ud-din All (a.H. 603), whose renuta- contains the text of the Vikdyah^ with a gfoss 

lion as a lawyer was beyond that of all bis most perspicuously explanatory and illustra- 

contemporaries. This Biddyah is n common- tWe ; so much so, that those chapters of it 

tory on the Snddya-vl-Mubtaddf an introduc- which treat of marriage, dower, and divorce, 

tion to the study of law, written by the same are studied in the Madrassahs of India in 

author in a style exceedingly concise and preference to the Biddyah itself. There are 

close. In praise of the Htddynh^ Haji Khali- also ether commentaries on the 'Vikdyah^ bnt 

fah says, ‘It has been declared, like the not So useful as the above. On the Sharh-ul- 

Kurdn^ to have superseded all previous books Vikdyah^ again, there is an excellent com- 

on the law ; that all persons should remember meutary, entitled the Chalpiy written by Akhi 

the rules prescribed in it, and that it should YttSuf Bin Junid. who was one of the then 

be followed as a gmde through life.' The eight professors at Constantinople. This work 

Biddyah has, besides the Kifdyah^ many was commenced to be written about a.h. 

other commentaries, as a work of so great 891, aq4 completed a.h. 901 ; and the whole of 

celebrity and nutbority is expected to have. it was published in Calcutta A.H. 1245, and 

The principal ones are the Indyah (^Indyah), extracts therefrom have beer, printed, 

the Nihdyahf and the Fnth-ul-habir. “The Nikdyah (an-Nigdyah)^ another ele- 

“ The name Indyah, however, is given to mentary law book, is the work of the 

two commentaries on the Biddyah. iA these, author of the Sharh-ul- Vikdyah. It is some- 

tbe one composed by Shaikh Kamal-ud-dm times called the 3/iiA:Arason u/ KtXdyaA, being, 

Muhammad Bin Mahmiicl, who died a.h. 786, in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 

is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by comments on the Nikayah are much esteemed ; 

way of innuondoe.s what was omitted or left they were written respectively by Abii ul- 

to impli;':ilion, also e.spressing what was un- Makurim Bin Abd-ullab (a.h. 907), Abu Ah' 

derstood in the Biddj/ah, and explaining the Bin Muiiammad al-Birjindi' (A-H- 935), and 

words and expounding the passages of the Shams ud-din ^luhammad al-Khurasaui Al- 

originnl by the insertion of explanatory Kohistani (a.h. 941). The last commentary 

phrases, the author of the /7idyaA has render©<l is entitled the Jd/^a ui~ftumnz (.lami'^n V- 

ihe work .su<*b as to he ('onsidored of it nidf one Rvn.-uz), which is the fulleitt and the clearest 

of his Cjwl prun ioui ^^oIk <, with v itutioro- of of the io{, a : well as one of tlio most useful 
passaged fi >>111 the thilayafi. law books. 

‘Till? is compoKcd by Husam-ud- “The A.shhah wa an-^ttzdir (a/-.4aA6aA wa 

din HuBhin Bin Ah, who is said to have been ^u-Nazdir) is also an elementary work of 

a pupil or Hurloin- in Aii. This is said to great reputation. It. was coiupoaed by Zain- 

be th line comnjf'iiUiry romf.H;?.o.\ on the al-.\abidin, the author of the B(ihr~ur~Rd\k 

Hiduffiih ; and it iMurportiun fn; having added ulroudy mentJonod. Hhji Khah'fah speaks of 

the law of inheritaine to the //ia«ya/i, which this w<nk in high temiH, and enumerates 

treats only of the Fikah. Tue commontary, several appendices to it that have been corn- 

entitled the A//uyaA, is by Imam-ud-din Ami r I p.scif ;!l tlifTcrcnt times. The treatise on 
Kiitib Bin Arnir limar, who had previously exegoH? , entithnl Xhii Ni r ui- Amvar fi Sharah 

written anotht r explanatory gloss of the same u! Mnnat (^\uru '/-Anu nr j t Shtirhi 'i-JManar), 

work, and entitled it the Ghuyat-ul liuydn by Shaikh .Ihn Bui AU i Sayyid Al-Makki 

The Ki fdyah was finished a.h. 747, and, (Shai kh Jiwan ilm Abii Sa'ul). was printed in 

besides the author’s own obeorvationa, it givea Calcutta, (a d. 1819), and in frequently re- 

concisely the substance of other commenta- ferred t<> as a book of authority. A small 

ries. ti-ael on the sources of th»» Sharaa, entitled 

“ The I'ath‘ul-Kabtr Ul-Adjiz id- Fakir, by the Usiil-ush-Shdshi, together with an expla- 

Kamal-ud-din Muhammad as-Siwasi, com- natorv commentary, was printed in litho- 

monlj called Ibnu Uammom, who died a.h. grapliy, at Delhi, in the year a.o. 1847. 

861, is the most comprehensive of all the “ The Tanvir~ul~ Abjiur (Tanwtru *l~Ab$dr), 
comments on the Biddyah, ttzid includes a col- composed by Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mohom- 
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mad Bin Abd-nllftli*aUGliaszf (a^tl 995), it 
one of the most celebrated and useful books j 
according' to the Hanffi doctrines. This work 
has many commentaries. One of them, en- 
titled the Manh’ul-Ghaffdr {M(mku % Ghaf- 
/or), which is writtef^ by the author himself, 

U a work of considerable extent. I 

“The Durr-ul-MukhtdTy which ia another i 
commentary on the Tanvir-ul-Abtar^ is a work ^ 
of great celebrity. This work was written 
(A.H. 1.071) by Mohammad AU-od-Din Bin 
Shaikh All abHiskafi. Thoi^gh commen- 
tary, it is virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most celo* 
brated of them is the Taktdvi^ a work uued 
in India. Another cc mmentar; on the Dun- 
ui^Mukhtdr is the Madd-ul-Muhtdr This is 
a very copious work, comprising an immense 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of I 
the principles contained in the principal ^ork. 
The Durr ul-Mukhtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of toe Faraiz. It is .nod by 
tho followers of the Hanffi doctrines whore- 
ever they ^re, but it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia, where ii is studied and referred to 
in preference to other books of law. 

“ Many works have been written according 
to the doctrines of Abd Hanffah in tne 
Turkish EmpirO; and are received there as 
authorities. The most celebrated of those 
is the Multaka-ul-Abhdr, by Shaikh IbrAhim 
Bin Muhammad ul-Ha!abi, the Duir-ui-Huk- 
Xd/n, by Mullah Khusni, Kanuu-n<im(V -Jazdy 
a tract on penal laws, Ac. 

“ The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according to the doctrines of ShUfii, are 
the Faraiz-ul- Mutawafli, by Abu Say id 
Abd-ur-Rahman 3in Mamun-ul-Mntawalli 
(who died a.hl 47h), the FardiZ'ul-Mukud- 
tiasi, by Abu-ul-Fazl Abd-ul -Malik Bin 
Ibrahim al-Hamadani A1 Mukuddnsi, and 
Abu Muiisur Abd ul-Kahir A1 Baghdadi (who 
died respectively a,h. 4W9 and 429) ; Af- 
Farai. ul- Fazari, by Durban- ucl -din Abu Ishaq 
Al-1' azari, commonly called Ibnu Kirkab (who 
died in a u. 729), uvui Al~Faruxz ul-Fanktyak^ 
by vSl,' mH-ud-din Muhammad Bin Killayi 
(who tiied A.ii. 777). 

“Of tho Or'oks on.tlie law of inheritance 
according to the Huiiifi doctrines, the most } 
celebrated, and tho one invariably consulted 
in India, is the Sirujiyyah {as~Sirdjiyah), which 
is alflo called the Fardxz us-Sajawnndi, being, 
as it is, composed by Siraj-ud Din Muhani 
mad bin Abd-ur-Rashfd as-Sajawandi. This 
work has boon commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, upwards of forty being i 
enumerated in tho Kashf-uz-Zunun by liaji 
Khahlah. The most celebrated of these com 
mentaries, and the most generally used t" ex- 
plain tho text of the Sirajiyyah, is the Shan- 
fiyyah (ash - Sharif iy ah), by Savyid Sharif Ali 
Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjani (who died a.u. 814). 

' There is another kind of digest w'hich 
treats of the Jhn-ul- Fatdiod (the science of 
decisions). The works of this nature are also 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called Fatdwd (decisions), with the names of 
their authors ; and, though called Fatdwd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law | 


at well as legal deeltiona. Of those agaliiy 
some treat of the Fikab alone, others m the 
Fanriz (inheritance) also ; some of 
moreover, treat of the decisions of pariionlar 
lawyers, or those found in particular books ; 
others treat of -those which tend to illustrate 
the doctrines of the several sects ; whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recording tne 
opinions of learned jurists. 

“ There are several collections of decisions, 
according to the doctrines of Sha6i. The 
one most esteemed seems to be the Fatdwd Ibu 
us-Saldh, by Ahii Amm-Usman Bin Abd-ur 
Rahman ash-Shahrazviri, commonly called 
Ibn us-Salah, who died in a.u. 642. Ibnu 
Firkah, tho author of the Faraix-ui-Fagdri 
(a. treat' se on inheritance), also made a col- 
If’ctioa of decisions according tc the same 
do-‘trinea, which is called, after his name, the 
Fatdwa-i‘Jh*iu Firkah. 

“ Of the Fatawas of the Hanffi doctrines 
the f(‘!lowiug are genert ily known in India. 
Tho KAuldsui ul Fat dum (Khuidfatu 7- 
Fotdwd), by Imarr. Iftikhar-ud-Din Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al- Bukhari, who dit J a.h 642, is a 
select collection of decisions of great autho< 
rity Tho Zakhirat-ul- Fatdwd (Zakhiratu 7- 
Fatdwd), 8o;aetime»j called the ^khirat-%d- 
turhuuiyah, by Burhun ud-Din Bin Mazah al- 
Bukbdri, the aoriior of tho Mwhit ul-Burhdm, 
IS also a celebrated, though not a largu, col- 
lection of daciNions, principally taken from 
the Muhit. 7'ho Fatuwd-i Kdzi Khan, by 
Imkm Fakhr-iui- Dm Hasan Bin MansUr al- 
U'zjandi al-Fnrgham, comn»(>nly called Kdzf 
Khan, who died a.h. 592, is a work held in 
very high authority. It is replete with cases 
of common occur enoc, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more especially as 
many of the decisiona are illustrated by 
pro<>f‘< and reasoning on which they are 
founded. Tho two worki. entitled the Fusdl- 
ul Isiurushi and I usul-ul- /madtah , w ore incor- 
porated in a collectjoii entitled the Jdmi ul~ 
Fmuiain, which is a work of Boino celebrity. 
It was compilmi by Badr-iid-Di'ri Muhammad, 
kiM wn by tin* name of Ilui-ul-Kazl Simkwa- 
nah {a.11. b2d). Tho Fatawd az Zahtriyah, 
wliioh erntains decisions collected partly 
frotj' Lf.o Khitdnut u( W’akxuat, was wutte/i by 
Js'iir uti-Dfri Ahii BuKi Mohammad Bin 
Ahmad al Bukiian (a.h hTd) The Kuniyut- 
ul Aluntyaf in a 0(/liection of decisions of con- 
sidorabio authority by Mukhtar Bin Mahrniid 
Bin Muhammad as-Zahidi Ahvi-ur-Rija ab 
Oiiazmiiu, surnanied .Najm iid-Din, who died 
a.h. <).58. An '-Javavi, the author *d the hio- 
grapliical dictionary entit'n' i t'o- latuihul 
Asmd {Tahzttu ’i-Asuot ) win- died A ii. 677, 
made a collection of dei i 'i<inN <’f nomo note, 
which IH called *he Fatnwn an-Nmnnu. Ho 
also comptiHod a smaller work of the same 
nature, entitled al - ul - Muhimmat 

{*■ Uyun al~Masuih 'I Muhimniah), KiTuuged in 
tho manner of quontion and uriMwcr. 'f he 
Khizdnat-ul-Muftiyin, by Imam Husain Bin 
Muhammad as Samaani, who completed hta 
work in a.h. 740, contaius a large colleclion 
of decisions, and is a book of some authority 
in India. The Khizdnat-ul- Fatdwd, by Ahmad 
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Bin Mohammad Abd Bakr aLHanafi, is a col* 
lection of decisions made towards the end of 
the eighth century of the Hijrab, and com- 
prises questions of rare occurrence. The 
Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdniyah was originally a 
large collection of Fatdwasyin several volumes, 
by Imam Aalim Bin Ala al-Hanafi , taken from 
the Muhit-nl-Burhaniy the Znkhirat^ the 
Khdniyahy and the Zahiriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection w^as made from these 
decisions by Imam Ihrahfm Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabi, who died a.h 956, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Khdniyah. The 
Fatdwd-i-Ahl-us- Samarkand., is a collection of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tutdr Khdniynh 
and the Jami-ul-Fnsiilain^ to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement. 
The Fatdwd ax-Zainiyah contains decisions 
by Zain uhAabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Misrf, the author of the Bahr-ur- Rdxk and 
the Athbah wa-an-Nazdir. They were col- 
lected by his son Ahmad (about a.h. 970), 
The Fatdwd aUAnkiravi, a collection of deci- 
sions of al-Ankirav] by Sbaikh-ul-Isldm Mu- 
hammad Bin al -Husain, who died a.h. 1098, 
is a work of authority. The Fatdwd Ham- 
mddiyah, though it seems to be a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho- 
rity. 

“ Tipd Sultan ordered a collection of Fatfi- 
w£s to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatdwd-i-Muhamtnadi 

“Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vol i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions a few other hooks of Fatawa, 
viz. the Fatdwd Bazdzxah., the Fatdwd 
Nakahbandiyah, the Mukhtdr-ul- Fatdwd., and 
the Fatdwd Kardkhdni. The lust of these he 
describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-ud-Din Bin Yakub, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kara Khan, in the 
reign of Sultan Ala-ud-Din. 

“ The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
entitled the Kitdh Ji a!~Fikah al- Kadii.si., com- 
posed by Hahz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
Kadtisi A.H. 1226. The Fatawd-i-Abd-ur- 
Rahxm Effendi^ is a collection of judgments 
pronounced at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti' Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dahagzadeh 
Nuaman Effendi is the author of a collection 
of six hundred and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuh/at na-Sukuk^ and wn.s 
published in the year 1832. 

“ The Jdmi-ul-Jjdratin (Jdmi^u 'l-Jjdrdt) is a 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
farming and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 183G. 

** A cQlleotion of Fatwas relating to leases 
was publishad at Constantinople by M. 
D’Adelbourg, in the year 1$38. Prefixed to 


I this coUaction are tbe principles of the law of 
! lease, according to the Multaka \ and it is fol- 
lowed by an anal^ical table, facilitating re 
lerence to the various, decisions. 

“Of the Fatwis which treat both of the 
Fiksh and Fara'iz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are the Fatdwd Siru- 
jiyyah and Fatawa Alamgxri. The Fatdwd 
Sirdjiyyah, with some principles, contains a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not 
generally occur in other books. Tbe Fatdwd 
AlamgxrXf with opinions and precepts of law, 
contains an immense number of law cases. 
This work, from its comprehensive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hanffi doctrin^^s. 
Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed as of equal authority with those 
of tbe older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the age, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb Alamgir (by 
whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatdwd Alamgxri is esteemed as a very high 
i authority in India ; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unquestionable authorities, this book is here 
referred to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the Badd-ul-Mxdxtdr^ already 
spoken of. During tbe long rule of the Mu- 
I hammadans in India, the Fatdwd Alamgiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
• Persian, by order of Zeb-un-niak, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzob Alamgir. Since the 
' establishment of the British Government in 
I India, tbe books of Jinayah and Hudiid from 
the Fatdwd Alamgxri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kazi-ul-Kuzzat. Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Khan, and were published in the year 
1813, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tdzirdt^ by the same author. 

“ In the same year the book on Tdzirat 
from the Ijutr-ul-Mukhtur was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham- 
mad Khalil-ud-Diu, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, the then Chief Judge of the late 
Sudder Dewany Adawlul. 

“ Tho Hiddyah was translated into Persian by 
four of tbe most learned Moulavis of that time 
; and of this counti’y (India). Unfortunately, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo- 
sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, in a con- 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Hiddyah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
original. 

“ Macnaghton's Principles of Muhammadan 
Law vrere translated into Urdu and litho- 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation of the same work was made and 
published in Calcutta a few years ago. 
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“The work entitlod tho 
by Al-Matakatin&h, which is a tract treating 
of Zaid’s system of Faraiz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. A trans- 
lation of the Sirajigyah also wn . made by 
Sir William Jones, who at the saute time made 
an abstract translation of its ceK'bratod com- 
mentary (the Shari/iyycih')^ ^vith the addition of 
illustrations and exemplifi rations from his own 
brain and pen. A translation oi the selected 
portions from the two books of the Fatawd i- 
Aiamgiri, which comprise the subject of salt, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baiilio. 

“The Persian version of the Uiddyak^ 
already noticed, was, by order of W.\rron 
Hastings, commenced to bj trans lated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, hat shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
finished, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Hiddyaii itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead ol being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Pert^ian trans- 
lators have, in a considerable degree, ^’^viatod 
from the original 

“ Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
modified by regulations. This is inoor^rated 
in Harrington's Analysis of Bengal Regula- 
tions. An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. * This work,’ says 
Mr, Morley, * is well worthy the attention of 
the student.* The work entitled the Principles 
and Precedents of Aludammadan Law^ written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance^ according 
to Abii Hanifah and bis followers, with ap- 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortage, compiled by Mir. F. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Serampore, in the year 1844, 
contains principles of Muhammadan law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1866, Mr, Neil Baillio, the j 
author of the work already meiitioned, I 
completed and published a digest of Muham- ( 
madan law on all the subjects to which the 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
some of the cases contained in the latdwd 
Alamgiri^ the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes occasionally other 
available authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
subjects it treats of, this work must be said 
to bo authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
digests of Muhammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines of the 
Hanifi sect.” (See the Tagore Imw Lectures^ 
187^ by Shama Charan Sircir ; Thacker, 
Sp?Yt'. k Co., Calcutta.) 

/ • — The ShVahs^ although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which dilTfti from each other in various points 
of religious l)elief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnle. The 
Sunnis arrogate to themselves the title of Tra- 
ditionists, but this does net imply that the 
Shi‘ah3 do not receive the Hadis, but merely 
that they reject the “ six correct books ** of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadis rompiled by the 
Shvahs are very numerous, and they main- 
tain that they have oariie'" and more auth( ntic 
coilectiuns than those of the Sunnis. They 
say that in tb? time of 1-Hasan and al 
Tlusam, a certain person who was grandfather 
to *Abdc *llah ibc ‘AH ibn Abi Shu'bah al- 
Halabi, collected traditions and gave them to 
hia grandson for careful record. This record 
waA verified and corrected by Imam Ja‘far 
as^^diq. The Sunni doctor, Abb Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
iu his earlier days, but afterwards separated 
from him and established a school of hia own. 

There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Kutub-i-Arba^ah, which seem to be held in 
the same estimation by the Shi^ahs, as the 
six of the Sunnis. They are entitled 

the 7*aAjt6, the Istibfdr, the AdJ?, and Man 
Id Yastab^irah nl-Faqxk. [ tbaditions .'] 

Mr. Shama Chumn Sircar, Tagore Pro- 
fessor of Law, has also reviewed the Shi‘ah, 
or Imamlyah, law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following T€sum € : — 

“One of the earliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdallah Bin 
All al Halabi. But it does not appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

“ A number of law-treatises of the present 
class was composed by Yanas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahman (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea- 
tises is entitled the Jdmi-ul-Kabir. 

“ Several works on law were written by 
Abii al-Hasan All Bin al-Hasan al-Kumf, 
commonly called Ibnu Bdbavaih, one of which 
works \s entitlerl the Kitdbu ash-Shardyah, 
The Maknaa fi aUFikah ( Maqna* fi 'l-Fiqh') 
is the best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abii Jaafar. 

“Abii Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuamdnf, 
Furnamed the Shaikh Muffd, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Sh.Ab lawyer, is stated to 
have written two hundred works, amongst 
which one c.'illod the frshdd is well known. 
When Shaikh Mufid is quoted in conjunction 
with Abii Jaafar at-Tiisi, they also are spoken 
of as ‘ tho two Shaikhs * (Shaikhain). 

“ The chief works on law, written by Ahif 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tii«i (Abu Ja‘far Mu- 
hammad at-Tusi), arc the M<r6.^u/,tho Khtidf 
tho Nthdr/ah, and the Muhit. These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
one of the highest authorities in Uw. The 
Risdlat-i-Jaafaiiyah is likewise a legal trea- 
tise by at-Tiisi, which is frequently quoted. 
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“ The Shardya ul-hldmt written by Shaikh 
Najm nd*dui Abd ul-Kdsim Jaafar Bin Mu- 
a^d al-Hilli, commonly called Shaikh Mnay- 
yid, is a work of the higheat authority, at 
least in India, and is more nniversally referred 
to than any other Shfah law book, and is the 
chief authority for the law of the Shiahs ?n 
India. A copious and valuable commentary 
upon the Shardya ul-lsldm, entitled the Ala- 
table ul-Afhdm^ was written by Zayin-nd-din 
All as-Saili, commonly called the ‘ Shabfd-i- 
Sani, (second martyr). There are two other 
commentaries on the Shardya ul-luldm^ re- 
spectively entitled the Afaddr ul-Akkdm and 
Jawdhir ui-KnIdm, the latter of which waf» 
written by Shaikh Muhammad Hasan an- 
Najafi. 

“ Of the works on jurisprudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmad al-Hillf, who was cele 
brated for his knowledge of traditions, and is 
well known amongst the Imamiyah sects for 
hie works, the Jdmi ank-Shardyu and the 
MudkhcU dar Usubi-Fikah are held in the 
greatest repute. 

**Of the numerous law books written by 
Shaikh AUamah Jamal ad-dfn Hasan Bin 
Yusuf Bin al-Muiahhir al-Hilli, who is called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilbah, and whose 
works are frequently referred to as authori^ 
ties of undisputed merit, tho most famous are 
the Talkhit ubMardm^ ihG (jhdyit ul Ahkdm, 
and the Tahrir ul-Ahkdm^ which last is a 
justly celebrated work. The Mukhtalaf-mh- 
Shxah is alao a well-known composition of this 
great lawyer, and his Jrshdd ubAzhdn is con- 
stantly quoted as an authority under the name 
of the Irthdd-i-AUdmdh. \ 

“ The Jdmi’-ul-Abbdsi is a concise and com- 
prehensive treatise on Shfah law, in twenty | 
books or chanters. It is generally considered I 
as the work of Baha-ud-dln Muhammad | 
Aamili, who died a.h, 1081. 

“ The Mafdtth^ by Muhammad Bin Mur- 
taztt, sumamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
on the book by his nephew, who was of the 
same name, but sumamed Hadf, are modern 
works deserving of notice. 

“ The Romat ubAhkdm, written in Persian 
by the third Mujtahid of Ondh, consists of 
four chapters. The first of these is on Inhc 
ritance, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicuously. This work was litho- 
graphed at Lucknow, first in a.h. 1257, and 
again in a.u. 1264. 

“ A general digest of the Imamiyah law in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
hook is composed of extracts from the work 
called the Aq/i, which is a commentary on tho 
Majdtih^ as well as from the Shardya «/- 
Islam. The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 

Tho earliest treatises on the Farai;', or 
Inheritance, of the Shfahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Azie Bin Alimad al- 
AzAdi, and Abd Muhammad al-Kindi, the 
Utter of whom is said to have lived in tho 
reign of Hanln ur-Raahfd. | 

“ A work on the law of inheritance, ontitlca | 


{ the aMj^z fi »]-Far£i‘z has been left by Abil 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tdsi in addition to hia 
I general works on the Kurdn, the Hadis and 
j jurisprudence. 

^ “ The best known and most esteemed works 

1 on tho law of inheritance are the fhtijdj iisA* 
Shtah, by Sadd Bin Abd-nllah al-Ashan, the 
Kitdb ul-Mawdris, by Abu al-Hasan AK 
Bdbavaib ; tho Hamal ul-Fardlz and the 
Fardiz ush-Shariyah^ by Shaikh Mufid. The 
Shardya u/- Islam, which, as already stated, is 
I one of tho highost authorities on the Shiah 
j law, contains also a chapter on Inheritance. 

Of all the above-mentioned books on civil 
^ and criminal laws, those that are commonly 
; referred to in India are the following: The 
Shardya ul-lsldm^ Rouzat-uUAhkdm^ Sharak-i^ 
Luma, Ma/dtih, Tahrir, and Irshdd t»/- 
A zhdn. 

“ Of the books on this branch of Maham> 
madan law, only that part of the Shardyah ii/- 
Islam which treats of the forensic law has 
• been translated, though not folly, by Mr. 
Noil Baillie. A considerable part of the 
digest compiled under the superintendence of 
Sir William Jones (as already noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baillie, out of which 
tho chapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neil Baillie at the end of the second 
part of his digest of Muhammadan law. Al- 
though tho chapter above allnded to is 
copious, yet it must be remarked that it is 
not so clear and useful as the Shardya-ul* 
Islam and Rouzal ul^Ahkdm.** (See Tagore 
Law Lectures, 181JL the ImdmiyM Code, by 
Shama Churun Sircar j Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Calcutta.) 

LAZA (JJ). “Fire, flame.” A 

division, or stage in hell, mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 15. Al-Baghawi, the 
commentator, says it is that portion of hell 
which is reserved for the Christians who have 
not believed in Muhammad, [hell.] 

LAZARUS. Arabic aJ-‘ A sar 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but 
Jalalu ’d-din, in remarking on Surah iii. 48 ; 
“ 1 will bring tho dead to life by God’s per- 
misBion,” ways, amongst those whom J'esus 
raised from the dead was al-*Azar, who was 
his special friend and companion. The 
account given by the commentators al-Ka* 
malan of the raising of Lazarus, is very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 

LEASE. Arabic ijcirah 

[hike.] 

LEBANON. Arabic Luhndn (oW)« 

Not mentioned in the Qnr’on, but tradition 
has it that lahmael collected the stones for 
the Ka‘bah from five sacred mountains, one 
of which was Mount Libanus. The followers 
of Lsmahlu ’d-Daiazi, known as the Druses, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 
southern rango of the Lebanon chain. 
[dkcseb.] 

LEGACY, [wills.] 
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LEOmMACY. Waladu 'Z-Aoidi 

( JW\ a legitimate child ” ; 

waladu “ an illegiti- 

mate child." 

The MuhftmmadAn law, unlike the law of 
England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the fact of the child being bom 
in “lawful wedlock," but als.^ conceived iter 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis and Shi^shs, and 
according to the teaching of the Qur’an itseli, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised dy 
law is SIX months^ au^; consequently a child 
bom any time after six months from the 
date of mannage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnirt. a simple denial of the 
paternity of tho child so born would not take 
away its status of legitimacy. But the 
Shi'ahs hold that if a man get a wnnir ' wth 
child and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within six months after marriage, 
legitimacy is not established. 

As to tho longest period of pregnancy, there 
are some strange rulings io MuAiiic law. 
The Shia'hs, upon the basis of a decision 
pronounced by ‘Ali, roco'jnise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and this is now regarded as the longest legal 
period by both Shi'ahs snd Sunnis. But Abu 
^buiifah and his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by 'Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest period 
of gestation, and the Imam ash-Shafl'i ex- 
tended it to four, and the Imam Malik to 
fire and eren seven years ! It is said these 
Sunni doctors based their opinions on the 
legendary birth of Zuhak Taxi and others, 
^ho were bora, so it is related, in the fourth 
year of conception! But Muslim divines 
aay that the old jurisconsults of the Sunni 
school were actuated by a sentiment of hu- 
manity, and not by any indifference as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 
prevent an abuse of the provisions of the 
Uw regarding divorce and the disavowal of 
children. The general concensus of Muslim 
doctors points to ten months as the longest 
period of pregnancy which can be recognised 
by any court of justice. 

[Under the old Roman law, it was ten 
months. In the Code Napoleony article 812, 
it is three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law, the husband had the absolute right of 
disavowal. See Code Rabbiniquey voL ii 
P* «».] 

The Mnljiammadan law, like the English 
law, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law, such children are 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. 

In Sunni law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of children born from it, 
Nor does it in Shi'ah law ; but the Shi*ah law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 
601 U 1 Jide one, whilst the Uanafi code is not 
strict on this point. 

In the case of a divorce by li*dn [xj'ah], 
the uHxladu H-muldfanahy or ** child of impre- 


cation," is cut off from his right of inheritance 
from his father. 

(See Syud Ameer Ali’s Penonal Law of 
MukammadanSy p. 180 ; Fatdwa-i‘*Alnmgtm, 
p. 210; Sharai*u 7-/sfdm, p. 301.) [PAJiaif- 

TAGK.] 

LETl'ERS. The letters of Mus- 
lims are distinguished by several peculiari- 
ties, dictated by the rule of politeness. The 
pap'-r is thick, white, and highly polished ; 
sometimes it is ornamented with flowers of 
gold ; and the edges are always cut straight 
with scissors. The upper half is generally 
left blank ; and the writing never occupies 
anj portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an equal, 

I and even in some other cases, commonly 
j occurs in tho first sen;>jnco, preceded by 
I several titles of honour ; and is often written 
j a little above the li le to which i' appertains, 
the space beneath it in that line being left 
blank ; sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subject, 
or a great man to a dependant, usually places 
kic name and seal at the bead of his letter. 
The seal is the impression of a signet (gene- 
I rally a ring, worn on the little finger of the 
light hand), upon which is engraved the name 
of the person, commonly accompanied by the 
word • His (i.e. God’s) servant,’ or some other 
words expressive of trust in God, Ac. Its 
impression is considered more valid than tho 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
authority to tho letter. It is made by dab- 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper ; the place 
which is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently nibbing the part 
with that finger. A person writing to a 
superior, or to an equal, or oven an inferior 
to whom he wishes to show respect, signs his 
name at the bottom of bis letter, next the 
left side or comer, and places the seal imme- 
diately to the right of this ; but if be parti- 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
places it beneath bis name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, which oon» 
seqnently does not receive tho whole of the 
impression.” (Lane’s Arabian NightHy vol. i, 

p. 28.) 

LrAJN lAt. “ Mutual 

cursing." A form of divorce which takes 
place under the following cirrumstances. 
“If a man accuses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
swear before God that ho is the teller of 
truth four times, and then add ; “If I am a 
liar, may God curse me.’ The wife then says 
four times, * 1 swear before God that my bus- 
band lies’; and then adds. ‘May God’s 
anger be upon me if this man he a teller of 
truth.’ After this a divorce takes place ip$o 
facto'" (See Suratu ’n-Kur,xxiv. fi ; Muhkdiy 
book xiii. ch. xv,). 

In the case of Li*in, as in the other forms 
of divorce, the woman cau claim her dower. 
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Li^to it not allowed in fonr cases, riz. a 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, a 
Jewess married to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slaye, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li‘an 
are illegitimate. 

LIBAS (u-W). [appabel.] 
LIBERALITY. Arabic eakhdwah 
“ hospitality ; infdq 
“ general liberality in everything/' 

Liberality is specially commended by Mu- 
hammad in the Traditions ; — 

“ The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from hell. 
The miser is far from God, far from Para- 
dise, far from man, and near thfj Hre. Truly 
an ignorant but liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

“ Three people will not enter Paradise : a 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Every morning God seudf^ two angels, and 
one of them says, ‘ O God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which be has 
given away 1’ and ibo other says, ‘ 0 God, 
ruin the property of the miser I ’ ” 

“ The miser and the liberal man are like 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and everv ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 

LiyYAH (S*J). [bkxrd.] 
USANU ’L-HAQQ (OkJT e^). 

Lit “ The language of truth.” The Insdnu 
U’Kdmil, or “perfect man,” in which the 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, “ the 
Speaker” (i^. God), are evident. 

LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic ‘Ilmu 'UAdah ^). The 

oldest specimens of AA-abic literature row 
extant wore composud in the century which 
preceded the birth o' Muhammad. They 
consist of short fixtomporanoous elegies, after- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mical prose, similar to that which wo find 
in Ibo Qur’an. 

Baron Do Slaiie HHy:=» the Hayndsah, the 
Kildbu 7-i4y/(dni, and the Amdli of Abu‘Ahyu 
’l-Kali, furnish a copious supply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before 
Muhammad's time, btft was even then gene- 
rally practised, and had been brought to a 
high degree of periection. The variety of its 
inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and 
the harmony of its prosody, furnish in them- 
selves a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the pre-lslamic Ara- 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poete at the fair of *Ukaz encouraged 


literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to these early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur'an brought 
about a gradual, but remarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex- 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite- 
rary style and language. This strange asser- 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn al- 
MuqalTa% al-Mutanahbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the stylo of the 
Qur’an. But as the Mnslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur’an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt t, surpass its oxcellonces have been 
considered fa .ares. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental jH giving 
rise to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur'an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testament) was not e narrative of 
the life of its author. And yet, at the same 
time, Muhammad bad left very special injunc- 
tions as to the transmission of his precepts 
and actions, [tuadition.] The study of 
these traditional sayings, together with that 
of the Qur'an, gave rise to all the branenes of 
Arabic learning. 

The or “the sayings of Muham- 

mad,” were considered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they wore 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
hib followers vrith the same care which 
they had taken in loaming by heart the 
chapters of the Qur’an. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what h€' refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (sunnatu ^s-sukut) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result of divine guidance. It therefore 
became cf paramount importance, to those 
who wore smeore followers of Muhammad, 
that they should bo in possession of his pre- 
cepts and practices, and even of the most 
trifling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions im^reased rapidly, and be- 
came av> great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them. 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyuti, the 
first vvho wrc'to down the traditional sayings 
t)f the Prophet van Ihr: Shibah az-Zuhn, 
during the reign of the Kbalifah ‘Umar II. 
ibn ‘Abdi '1-‘Aziz(a.u. 119-101 ) ; but the Imam 
Malik (a.h. 96-179), the compiler of the 
book known as atMuwatlCi is generally held 
to be the author of the earliest collection of 
Traditions. (See Knshfu '^-Zunun, in loco.) 

So rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-BuWiari (iuH. 
194~26(») determined to make a careful colla- 
tion of trustworthy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 800,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7,276. 

The necessity of distinguishing the genoiiM 
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tf«ditiofif from tho faito garo rite to now 
branohoa of litorature. A joat appreciation 
of tbe credit to which each traditioniat was 
entitled, could only be formed from u know- 
ledge of the details of hia history, and of the 
moral character of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical works, arranged in chronological 
order, containing abort accounts of the prin- 
cipal persons connected with iho early history 
of Islam, wore compiled. Tho uecossily for 
tracing the places of their birth an I the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critics 
to the study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the Quran, with its casual 
references to coiiter poraneous as well as 
to past history, was felt to be ditlicult and 
obacure, in many places ; and this led the 
learned Muslims to study not only the tradi- 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
io, but any historical or geographical works 
which would help thorn in understand ng *lie 
text of “ tho Book.^ 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
wae regarded with little favour as a snbieci 
for study, and many orthodox doctors at 
Mualim law were led by religions scruples to 
condemn the study of aocular history; and 
tha works of Grecian and l*at\n poets, philo- 
logiata, grammariana, and historians, only re- 
ceived their approval in so far aa they served 
to explain the text of the Qur'an an ' the tra- 
ditional records of Mohammad's followers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Islam 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in strict harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became, as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
■oience, there cannot be a doubt that in tbe 
enrliest ages of Isl&m. in the days of the four 
** well-directed^* BLhalifahs. not merely the 
greatest indiflPerence, but the most bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
vwich had not emanated from the fountain 
of Isl&m itseir. Ana consequently the wild 
uncivilized conquerors of Jerusalem, Caesarea, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed the de- 
struction of the literary lore of ages which 
was stored up in those ancient cities with in- 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli- 
gion, must be b? ought down to tbe level and 
standard of the teaching of tbe Qur'an and 
the life of the Prophet of Arabia, and what- 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and deserved the pious condemnation 
of every true child of the faith. 

But the possession of power and riches 
gave rise to new feelings, and the pious aver- 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itself. 
The possession of those countries, which had 
for BO long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, naturally introduced among the Mus- 
lims a spirit of refinement, and the love of 
learning. But it wae not tbe outcome of 
their religious belief, it was the result of the 
peculiar circumstancee which surrounded 
their unparalleled conquest of a civilized 
world. Thair stem fanaticism yielded to the 

1/ 
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' mild infiuonoe of letters, <ind, ** by s singular 
anomaly," says Andrew Crichtoa, 'Mn the 
history of nations, Europe became iodefotad 
to the implacable enem»e3 of her religion and 
her liberties for hex most valuable lessons in 
science and arts." In this they present a 
marked contrast to the (Joth« and Huns; and 
what is most remarkable ie, not that suc- 
ceaful conquerors should encourage literature, 
bui; that, within a single century, a race of 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest burharism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In a.i>. <>41, tho a*- 
lifah ‘Lmar i« said to have destroyed tbe 
Alexandrian library. In a.D. 750, the Khali - 
fahs of Baghdad, the munificent patrons of 
literature, incumted the throne. Eight oentu- 
rier. elapsed from the foundation e.f Rome to 
the age ot Augustus, whilst one century 
alone marks the transition from the wild 
narharism of tbe ]!yianf \h8 of Makkah to 
tbe intellectual reftcement of the l^allfahs 

I of al-Khfah anl Baghdad. The ^racens, 

I when they conquered the citi >s of the West, 
came into possession of tbe richest legacies 
cf intellectual wealth, and they used these 
legacies in each a manner as to earn for 
tbemBe." es tho most prominent place in the 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
toe truth is, the literature of the great By- 
zantine empire exercised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If ;he Saracens pro- 
duced not many original works on science, 
philosophy, or art, thoy had the energy and 
good sense to translate those of Oreecs and 
Homo. (See the list of Arabic works in tbs 
Kfuh/u ‘r-^unun.) 

Under the Umaiyah Khalifabs. the genius 
of Greece began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the Mushms. 

^Abdu 'l-Malik, the fifth ]IOialifab of the 
Umaiyah dynasty (a.n. C5), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his court 
tbe most distinguished poets of his time. 
Even the Christian poet, al-Alj^htal took his 
place in the front rank of the literary favo- 
rites of tho Court. 

But it was especially under al-Manf(kr, the 
Abbanside Khallfab (a.h. 1J6), that the 

golden age of Arabian literature in tbe East 
commenced. Accident brought him sequainted 
with a Greek physician named George, who 
was invited to court, and to whom the Sara- 
cens are indebted for tho study of medicine. 

The celebrated Harunu 'r- Rashid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially the 
patron of learning. He was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whenever he orectod a 
mosque he always established and endowed a 
school of learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to the Emperor Charlemagne was an hy- 
draulic clock. The head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of hiu 
empire, was John ibn Massua, a Nestoriao 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’mun (a.h. 108) has been 
called the Augustan period of Arabian lite- 
rature. The Khalifah Ma'mhn himself was 
a scholar, and he selected for his compeniooi 
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the molt eminent schoUrs from the East and 
West. Bagl^dad became the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. Amongst 
the scholars of his court was al-Kindi, the 
Christian author of a remarkable treatise in 
defence of Christianity against Islam, side 
by side with al-Kindl, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous classical and philo* 
sophical works for bis munificent and gone* 
roue patron, and wrote a letter to refute the 
doctrine of the Trinity, [rindi.] It is said 
that in tho time of Ma’mun, “ literary relics 
of conquered provinces, which his generals 
amassed w’ith inlinite care, were brought to 
the foot of the throne as the most precious 
tribute he could demand. Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no other freight than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature.’* 
Masters, instructois, translators, and com- 
mentators, formed the court of Baghdad, 
which appeared rather to be a learned aca- 
demy than the capit., of a great nation of 
conquerors. When a treaty of peace was 
concluded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
III., it was stipulated that a large and vala> 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Baghdad from the libraries of Constanti- 
nople, which were translated by the savaiis 
of nis court into the Arabic tongue ; and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
world might be retained in the “ divine 
language of the Prophet ! ” 

The Khalifah al Wasiq (a.h. 227), whose 
residence had been rciinoved by his prede- 
cessor, al-Mu^ta^im, from Baghdad to Sau- 
mara, was also a patron of letters. He 
especially patronised poetry and music. 

Under al-Mu‘tamid (a.h. 256), Baghdad 
again became the seat of learning. 

Al-Mustansir (a.h. 623), the last but one 
of the Abbaside Kbalifahs, adorned Baghdad 
by erecting a mosque and college, which bore 
his name, snd which historians tell us had 
no equal in the Muslim world. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time of the Abbaside 
dynasty, was the great centre of learning, al- 
Ba$rah and al-Kufah almost equalled the 
capital itself in reput aiio^^ ?ind in the number 
of cffh‘bratcd author • -om which 

toey pjoduced. P.iUi. , .lit-, y , Balkh. 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, also became re- 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of .science was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the transport 
of his books would have required 400 
camels ! 

Under the Fatimide lOialifahs (a.d. 910 
to 1160), Egypt became ifor the second time 
the asylum of literature. Alexandria had 
more than twnnty schools of learning, and 
Cairo, which was founded by al-Mu‘izz (a.d. 
955), soon possessed a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Ddru U-IIilcntah^ or 
school of science, was founded by the Khali- 
fah al-Hakim (a.d. 996), in the city of Cairo, 
with an annual revenue of 2,570 dinars. The 


imtitution combined all the adVantagea of a 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic Andalus) that 
Arabian literature continued to flourish to a 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
BaghdiUi. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which were under Muslim 
rule for several centuries (Cordova, from 
▲,D. 755 to 1236; Granada, to a.d. 1484), 
rivalled each other in the magnificence of 
their academies, colleges, and libraries. 
Muslim historians say that Cordova alone 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hakam II. 
(a.d. 961), contained 400, (KX) volumes; and 
the Kbalifab himself was so eminent a 
scholar, that he had carefully examined each 
of those books himself, and with his own 
hand had written in each book the genealo- 
gies, births and deaths of their respective 
authors. 

Muhammad, the first Kh alifah of Granada, 
was a patron of literature, and the cele- 
brated academy of that city was long under 
the direction of Shamsu 'd-dln of Murcia, so 
famous among the Arabs for his skill in 
polite literature. Kasirl has recorded the 
names of 120 authors whose talents conferred 
dignity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Granada. 

So universal was the patronage of litera- 
ture in Spain, that in the cities of the An- 
dalusian kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the public, as 
well as seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

(For an interesting account of the state of 
literature in Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader can refer to Pascual de 
Oayango’s translation of al-Makkari’s History 
of the Muhanwiadan Dynasties in Spain. 
London, 1840.) 

History, which was so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arabs, was cultivated with assi- 
duity by the Muslim. There is extant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Kashfu 'x-^unuti, 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,300 
works of history, comprising . annaU, chro- 
nicles, and memoirs. As might be expected, 
the' earliest Muslim histories were compiled 
with the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and bis 
immediate successors. The earliest historian 
of whom we have any extensive remains is 
Ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 151, or fifteen 
years after the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
dynasty. He was succeeded by Ibn Hisham, 
who died a.h. 213, and who made the labours 
of Ibn Ishaq the basis of his history. Another 
celebrated Muslim historian is Ibn Sa‘d. who 
is generally known as Katibu ’1-Waqidi, or 
al-Waqidi’s secretary, and is supposed to 
have even surpassed his master in historical 
accuracy. 

Abu Ja*far ibn Jarir at-Tabari flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been styled by Gibbon, 

** the Livy of the Arabians.” He flourished 
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in the city of Baghdad, where he died A.H. 
310. At-T®t)ari compiled not only annals of 
Muhammad's life, but he wrote a history of 
the progresa of Islam under the earlier Kha- 
lifaha. Abu l-Faraj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Abu ’1-bdi, Prince of 
Hamah, snd Ibn Kutib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated historians of later 
times. The writing.s of Ibn Husain of Cor- 
dova are said to contain 1(>(),(X>0 pages 1 
Biographical works, and memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable w'ork of 
the kind is Ibn Khallikan’s BiKdiographicalDic- 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by I>e Slanc ( Pai is, 184.1). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abu ‘Abdi 'llah 
of Granada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the Knshf'u 
^^•Zunun (often quoted in the present wo-k), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
of several thousands of well-k^^own boo.is 
and authors in every department of literature. 
‘Abdu *1-Munzar of Valencia wrote a genea- 
logical history of leb'brated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camels. The 
enoyclopaedian.s, gazetteers, and other .similar 
compilations, are very numerous. 

Arabic lexicons have been compiled in 
regular succe.ssion from tbe first appearance 
of the work supposed to have been compiled 
by Khalil ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitdbu 'l-'Ayn^ 
which must have been written about a.h 170, 
to the most recent publications which have 
issued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom- 
bay, and Cairo, [arabic lexicons.^ 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, ana was, after the introduc- 
tion of learning by the jR^alifaha of Baghdad, 
cultivated with enthusiasm. Al-Miitanabbi 
of al-Kufah, Khalil iln Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of tbe Abhasside 
Kbalifabs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic- 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abu ’l-‘ Abbas, son of the 
^alifab al-Mu^tasim, contains notices of 130. 
[poetry.] 

With Numismatics the Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, and Maqriziand Namari 
wrote histones of Arabian money. Tbe 
study of geography was not neglected. Tbe 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
the Sharif IdrIsI of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
through Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in the inte- 
rests of geographical science. But to recon- 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries must 
have required a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion. [QAF.] 

To the study of medicine the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modem 
pharmaceutical terms, such as camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris- 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Maofur. [icsDiciifB.] 

The superstitions feeling of the Muslim as 


to the poUated touch of tue dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the stndy of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
j the popular belief that both soul and body 
must appear entire to undergo the examina- 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
sufficient reason.^ why the dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the celebrated philo- 
sopher, .\vicenQa (Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina’) wrote in 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which ho considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, a.s subsidiary to medicine, was 
studied by the Saracens : and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, which were i^ot known to tbe 
Greeks. Ibn al-Baitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascu.s a.d. 1248, was the 
moat distinguisiied Arabian botanist, Al- 
{ Biruni, who aied a.d. 94^,, resided in India 
' for nearly forty years in order to study 
botany and chemist. V. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir,a 
native of Harron in Mesopotamia. He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 160 
years after the flight of Muhammad. He is 
credited with the di,scoverv of sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, and u'.jua regia. D‘Herbelut states 
that he wrote 5(K) works on chemistry. The 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs — alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 
from the Saracens. 

The science of astronomy, insomuch as it 
was neerssary for the study of the occult 
.science of astrology, was cultivated with great 
zeal. Tbe Kh alifah Ma’mun was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the Astronomers of Baghd^ and al-Riifah 
accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
miles the entire circumference of the globe. 
(See Abu 'l-Fidd* and Ibn KhfUlikan.) The 
obliquity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and a half, “ but,” 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, “ not a single 
step was made towards the discovery of the 
solar system beyond tbe hypothesis of Pto- 
lemy Modem astronomy is indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction of observatories. 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian Jabir (a.d. 1196), erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailly, in his Hi»t. 
de t Asti’onomie^ affirms that Kepler drew the 
ideas that led to his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from the Saracen, Nuru 
'd-din, whose treatise on the sphere is pre- 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, received valuable accessions from 
their talents, and Ibn Musa and Jabir com- 
posed original works on spherical trigono- 
metry. Al-Kindi translated Autolycus’ De 
' kHihara Mota, and wrote a treatise of his own 
De Sex iluantitatibus. 

Architecture was an art in which the 
Saracens excelled, but their buildings were 
erected on the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
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(ortresies, iwhirh th«y had destroyed, and the 
Saracenic style is merely a copy of the Byzan- 
tino. [AaCHTfECTOBB.] 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp- 
ture were considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and it is to these strong religious 
feelings that we owe the introduction of that 
peculiar style of embellishment which is called 
the Arabesque^ which rejects all reprosenta- 
tions of human and animal figures. 

In caligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslims excel even to the present day, 
although it is to the Chinese that they are 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 
paper. 

Music is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta- 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[music.] 

Much more might be written on the sub- 
ject of Muslim or Saracenic literature, but it 
would exceed the limits of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith- 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due 
time became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim a high 
rank aa inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western, 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their patronage of 
literature. It would have been strange if a , 
race of conquerors, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literature and science which 
smouldered beneath their feet. 

Ln the Kash/u it is related that 

when Sa'd ibn Abu Waqqa^ conquered Per- 
sia, he wrote to the Khalifah *Umar and 
asked hiju what he should do with the phi- 
losophical works which they had found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kah ; then *Umar replied, **Ca8t them into 
the rivers, for if in these books there is a 
guidance (of life), then we have a still better 
guidance in the book of God (the Qur’&n), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will load us astray, then God protect 
us from them " ; so, according to these instruc- 
tions, Sa*d cast somo into the rivers and some 
into tho fire. So was lost to us the Philo- 
sophy of Persia 1 (Kash/u ^z-^unun^ p. 341.) 

Such wuH tho spirit in which the early 
Mnslims regarded tho literature of the coun- 
tries they conquered, and which gave rise 
to tho frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of tho libraries of 
Alexandria, Cajsarea.and Ispahan, while even 
the enlightened Ma'mun is said to have com- 
mitted to the flames the Greek and Latin 
( rjgmala of the books ho caused to bo trans- j 
Iftted. It therefore seems probable that tho 
world of literature lost quite as much as it 
gainad by tho Saracen conquest of the West. 
What the attitude of the Muslim world now 


is towards science and literature, the condi- 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Tur- 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de- 
dare. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully tho peculiar structure of Islam as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham- 
madan nations now existing, we shall feel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of Cor- 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than tho example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the tsachings of the 
Qur’an. 

(Sec Ihn Khallikan’s Biographical Diet . ; 
Crichton’s Arabia ; D’HerbeloCs BibL Orient.; 
Al-Makkari’s Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain ; Pocock ; Muir’s Mahotnet ; Abu U- 
Fida*; Toderini’s Lit. des Turca ; Kashfu 'z- 
Zunun ; Sir William Jones’s Asiatic Res.; 
Schnurrer's BibL Arab. ; Ibn al-Jazwi’s 
Talqih; M. de Sacey; Tabaqatu ’ab-Sha- 
fi'iyin.) 

LITURGY. [PBATEB.] 

LIWA* (vV)* A banner; a atan* 

dard. [standards.] 

LOCUSTS (Arabic jarddy are 
lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by sabh. [food.] 

LOGIC. Arabic *llmn 'Umantiq 
( ^), “ the science of rational 

speech,” from nataq^ “to speak”; ‘//m« 
*Lmizdn “ the soience of weigh- 

ing” (evidence), from mtzdn, “ scales.” 

The author of tho Al^ldq-i-Jaldli says 
** the ancient sages, whose wisdom had boi'- 
rowed its lustre from the loop-hole of pro- 
phecy, always directed the seeker after ex- 
cellence to cultivate first ‘/A/m '/-akhldqy * the 
science of moral culture,’ then ^ Ilmu'l-mantiqy 
‘ the science of logic,’ then *Ilmu ’/-riydrivd/, 

* mathematics,’ then ^llmu H~hihnuih^ ‘ puy* 
sics,’ and, lastly, ‘//wa 'Llfdhiy ‘ theology.’ 
But Hakim Abu ‘All al-Masqawi (a.d. 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable course. This will ex- 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
door of his house, ‘ He who knows not geo- 
metry, let him not enter here.’ ” (See Thomp- 
son’s ed. p. 31.) 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig- 
uitie.s of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the simplicity of the 
precepts of thoir Prophet with the surround- 
ings of their new state of existence ; and con- 
sequently the multitucio of distinctions, both 
in morals and junsprudonce, ibey were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of Islam which 
it never lost. J’ho Imam Muiik said of the 
groat teacher Abu Hanifah, that be was such 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logic. 



lord’s sopprb 

The first Maslim of note who gsre his at- 
tention to the study of logic was Kh&lid ibn 
Yazid (a,h. 60), who is reported to have been 
a man of great learning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logic to bo trans- 
lated into Arabic. The Khalifah Ma'mun 
(▲.B. 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logic, brought from the library of Constan- 
tinople, into the Arabic tongue. Mulla Kdtib 
Cualpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated works on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifanu ’I-Qadim, translated ii book for 
]^alid ibn Yazid. Batriq did one for the Kha- 
iifah al-Mansur. Ibn Yahya rendered a P»‘r- 
sian book on logic into Arabic for the Khahfah 
al-Ma’ti)un,also Ibn Na‘imah ‘Abdn’l-Masih (a 
Chnstian), Husain bin Bahriq, Hilal ibn Ahi 
Hilal of l^ms, and man;y others tran.hit 3 
books on logic from the Persian. Miisa and 
Ytisuf, two sons of Khalid, and Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mertioned as having translated fjcm 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men- 
tioned Hunain, Abu ’1-Faraj, Abu *1-Sulaiman 
ns-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Yn^qub ibn 
Ishaq al-Kindi, Abu Zaid Ahmad ibn Sshl 
Ibn Sina’ (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabic treatise of logic has been trans- 
lated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

LORD’S SUPPER, [eucharist.] 
LOT. Arabic Lut Heb. 

Held by Muhammadans as a righteous 
man,” specially sent as a prophet to the city 
of Sodom. 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, says that 
Lot was the son of Harnn, the eon of Azar, 
or Tarah, and consequentlyjlbra ham’s nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, ho was sent by 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring cities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to which they were addicted. And this Mu- 
hammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear- 
ing, vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unlaw/ u I deeds,” whence it is 
probable that he omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. His name 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an, as will be seen 
from the following selections ; — 

Surah vii. 72-82 : “ We also sent Lot, when 
be said to his people, Commit ye this tilthy 
deed in which no creature bath gone before 
you? Come ye to men, instead of women, 
lustfully? Ye are indeed a people given up 
to euoess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘ Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.’ And we 
delivered him and his family, except bis wife ; 
she was of those who lingered : and we rained 
a rain upon them : and see what was the end 
of the wicked ! ” 

Shrah xxi. 74, 75 ; And unto Lot we gave 
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wisdom and knowledge ; and we rescued bii^ 
from the city which wrought filthiness ; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse ; and we 
caused him to entei into our mercy, for be 
was ol the righteous.” 

Surah ixix. 27-34: “ We sent also Lot: 
w’hen he said his people, * Prov-oed ye to a 
filthiness in which no people in the world 
hath ever gone before you? Proc^'ed ye even 
to men? attack ye tliem on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem- 
blies ? ’ But the only answer of his neople 
was to say, ‘ Bring God’s cba.stiserueni upon 
us, if thou art a man of truth.’ He cried ; 
My Lord! help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
Abrxibam with the tidings of a son, they said, 

‘ Of a truth will destroy the in-dwellers in 
th)s city, for its ir-dwellers are evil doers.’ 
He said, ‘ Lot is therein.’ Thev said, ‘ We 
know full well who therein is. kirn and his 
f.amily will we save, 'xcept his w fe ; she will 
be of those who linger.’ And /hen our mes- 
sengers came to Lot, he was troubled for 
them, and bis arm was too weak to protect 
them; and they said, ‘ Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family will we 
save, except thy wife ; she will be of those 
who linger. Wc will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeance from hea- 
ven for the excesses they have committed.’ 
And in what wo have left of it is a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” 

Surah xxvi. lbO-176: “The people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liar when their 
brother Lot said to them, ‘ Will ye not fear 
God? I am your Apostle worthy of all 
credit ; fear God, then, and obey me. Kor 
this I ask you no reward uiy reward is of 
the Lord of the worlds alone. Wh;it I with 
men, of all creatures, will yc have « oinrijerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
bath created for you? Ah ! ye arc n:i erring 
people ! ’ They said, ‘ O Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished shalt thou .suicly be.’ 
He said, ‘ J utterly abhor your doings: My 
Lord I deliver me arid iny family fioii; what 
they do.’ So we. delivered him ami hi' whole 
family — save an aged one among those who 
tarried- then wo destroyed the re.st — and we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal wa*. the rain 
to those whom we had warned. In this truly 
was a sign ; but mu.st of Iberii did nt>t helieve. 
But ihy Lord 1 He i.-; tho Powerful, Ibe 
Merciful 1 ” 

Surah xxvii, * And Lot, when he 

said to his people, * Whai ! proceed yc to such 
tilthino.sK with your e\e,s . pen ? \V hat ! come 
ye with lust unto men i.ither than to v'.omen? 
Surely yc xire an jgnojant poo])lc.' And the 
answer of his people was hut to say, • Cast 
out the family of Lot from v*>ur city : they, 
forsooth, are men of purity ! ' So we rescued 
him and his family: but as for bis wife, we 
decreed her to be of them that lingered . and 
we rained a ram upon them, and lata! was 
the rain to those who had bad their warnii^.” 

LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 

words uaad to axpraaa drawing of lots — 
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maistr ( and f/ui-^oA. The former 

ia need for f^ameR of chance, which are con- 
demned in the Qur’^ (Surahs ii. 216 ; v. 92) ; 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land or property. (iJiddyah^ vol. iv. p. 17.) 


LOVE. The wordy used in the 

Qur'an for love and its synonyms are wudd 
(*^^), hubh (s-^), mahnbbah and 

uiawaddak 

(1) [Vudd. Surah xix. 96 : “ Verily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer- 
ciful One will give love.'"' 

(2) Hubb. Surah v. 59 : “ God will bring a 
pwple whom He will /ore, and who will love. 
him.’’ 


Surah ii. 160 : “ They love them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who believe 
love God more.” 

Surah Ixxxix. 21 : “Ye love wealth with 
a complete lore.** 

Surah xii. 30 : “ He (Joseph) has infutnated 
her (Zulail^ah) with love.** 

(3) Mnhabbah. Siirah xx. 39 ; “ For on 
thee (Moses) have 1 (God) cast my lore.'" 

( 4 ) Mawaddah. Surah iv. 75 : “ As though 
there were no friendship between you and 
him.” 

Siirah v. 85 ; “ Thou will hnd the nearest in 
friendship to those who believe to be those 
who say We arc Christians.” 

Siirah xxix. 24 . “ Verily, ye take idols be- 
side God through mutual friendship in the 
affaire of this world.” 

Surah xxx, 20 : “ He has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Siirah xli, 22; Say ! I do not ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk.” 

Surah lx. 1 : “ O ye who believe I take not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons en- 
countering them with affection." 

Surah lx. 7; “Mayhap God will place 
affection between you.” 

From the above quotations, it will be seen 
that in the Qur’an, the word mawaddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, hubb is also used for both 
kinds of love (see Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. 
xvi.), and a section of the Hadis is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God’s 
pleasure.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Propliet Siiid, 
“ Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit- world) like assembled armies, and 
then they were dispersed and sent into bodies ; 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
here.” 

The author of the Alhlatf-i-Jaldlt distin- 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its ri.se 
from excess of appetite. But spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue ; — 


“ Let love be thy master, all masters 
above, 

For the good and the great are all 
prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for yood ; the 
first is animal love, and ia culpable; the 
second is spiritual love, and ia a praiseworthy 
virtue, (See Thompson’K ed., pp. 227-234.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 
writings for the pasaion of love is ^Ishq 
a woid which az-Zamakhshari, in his work the 
Asds (quoted by Lane), aaya is derived from 
the word al-^ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twines upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 

with the Hebrew a woman,” or is 

T 

derived fi »m desire.” (Sec Deut, 

vii. 7 : “ The Lord hath set his Lore upon 
thee*’; and Ps. xci. 14 . “ Because ho hath set 
his love upon me,”) The philosopher Ibn Sink’ 
(Avicenna), in n treatise on al-'lshq (regarding 
it as the pas.sion of the natural propensities h 
Bays it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
htiuian specie.s, but that it pervades all exist- 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 
animal, the vegetahle, and even in the mineral 
kingdi)m ; and that its ineuning is not perceived 
or known, and is remiered all the more obscure 
hy the explanation thereof. (See Tdju'l-^Arus^ 
by Suiyid Murt.ida.) 

Mir Abu ') IbKjH, in hi.s work entitled the 
Kullu/ut, thus deiines the various degrees of 
love, which an* supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, Imt aLso the Sufiistic or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many mystic 
works First, hawd,ihi^ inclining of the soul 
or mind to the obj(‘ct of love ; then, 'lldqahf 
love clcaMiig to the heart; then, kalaf 
violent and rntense love, accompanied by 
[rerfriexity ; then 'iskq, amorous desire, 
companied by melancholy , then, shafliiaf 
ardour of iov»*, accumpaiaed by pleasui'e ; 
thorn, jawd, inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and son ow ; then, 
tatdyum, a .state of enslavement ; then, tablt 
love sickness ; then, walah, distraction, accom- 
panied with U>Hfl of reason; and, lastly, 
huyam, overpowering love, with a wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor I’almer’.s little work on 
tlrieiital mysiici.sm, founded on a Persian 
MS. by ‘A’zi/, ibn Muhammad an-Nafsani, and 
entitled the Mafesad i Aksn {Maq^ad-i Aqsd)^ 
or the “ Heuiotesl Aim,” wo read, “ Man .sots 
his face towards this vsorld, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God stepw in and turns his heart 
towards f»od. The tendency which proceeds 
from God is . ailed Attraction ; that which 
proceeds from man i.s called Inchnation« 
Desire, and Lovk. As the inclination in- 
creases its name ohangc.s, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his Q,ibla), and thus set- 
ting his face God-wards, and forgetting every- 
thing but God, it ia developed into Love.” 
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This is by no means the last and ulilmaie 
stage of the journey, but most men are said 
to be content to pass their liyes therein and 
to leave the world without making any fur- 
ther progress therein [scfiibm]. Such a 
person the ^ufis call Majiub^ or, Attracted. 
And it is in this state that ^Ishq^ <>r spiritual 
love, becomes the subject of religious con- 
templation just as it is in the SoTig of Solo- 
mon. Let him kiss me w-ith the kisses of 
his mouth, for thy love is better than wine.” 
But wl.iil’^t the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is suppoF^ed to represent the Almighty God, 
and the loved one the Church, in Laatem 
$Dfi poetry the ^ashiq, 02 lover, is man, and 
the maskiiq, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The $ufi poet J^i, in his Sataman and 
Abaal, thus writes of the joy of Divine love ; 
and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered 
into English, will illustrate tho mystic concep- 
tion of love. 

Time it is 

To unfold Thy perfect beauty, I woulJ 
be 

Thy lover, and Thine only — I, mine eyes 
Seabd in the light of Thee, to all but 
Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 
Self-lost, and conscier.cc-quit of good ard 
evil, 

Thou movest under all the fonris of truth, 
Under the forms of all created thiugs ; 
Look when^’o I will, still nothing f discern 
But Thee in all the universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
oyes 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To thy Hartm Dividuality, 

No entrance finds — no word of thia and 
that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Mi.Vr one with Thy essential I Leave me 

ro' T) 

On that divati (svifa) which leaves no room 
for two * 

Lest, like the simple Kurd of v*'hom they 

tell, 

I grow perplext, O God, *lwixt ‘I’ and 
‘ Thou.’ 

D ‘ 1 ’ — this dignity and wisdom whence? 

If * Thou ’ — then what is this abject im- 
potence ? ” 

[The fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy city. 
Being tired of the commotion around him, be 
lay down to sleep. But fearing he might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied a pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd’s foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex- 
claimed — 

“ Whether I be I or no, 

If I — the pumpkin why on you ? 

If you — ^tben where am I, and who ? 

For further information on the subject of 
mystic love, see ammsM. 
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LTTBB (vJ). The heart or aoul of 

man. That faculty of the mind which is eu- 
figh toned and purified by the Holy Light, 
».c. Nurn 'l-Quds (the Light of God). (^Kttdbu 
U-Ta^ri/dt, in loco.) 

LUDD v*^*^)* A small town in 
Palestine, where it is said Jesus will find ad- 
Dajjalu 'l-Masih, and will kill him. {Mithkat, 
book xxiii. ch. iv.) The ancient Lydda, nine 
miles from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 32, 38.) It 
is the modem Diospolis, which in Jerome’s 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to he the native town of St. George. 

LUNATIC. The Arabic majnnn 
includes all mad persona, 
whether I om idiots, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatic is not iia: le to punishment for 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. ZaJedi 
vlegal alms) is nrt to be take’ from him, nor 
is he to be slain in war. The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change ai 
faith, as in all matters, both civil and reli- 
giou.^, he is not to ho held responsible to 
either G(Hi or man. An idiot or fool is gene- 
rally rcg.ardcd iu the East by the common 
people, ;»K anirs'ipired being. Mr. Lane, in his 
Mcnlt'i u Eqi/ptians^ says, ‘‘ Most of the reputed 
jiaiuts of Egypt arc oithor lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors.'' A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 

LUQMAN (oUaJ). a person of 

omiaenco, known as Luqmdnu or 

Luqman the Philosopher, mentioned in the 
Qur’an as one upon whom God had bestowed 
wisdom. 

8urab xxxi. 11-19: ‘‘Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Luijman, and taught htm tku 
* Be thankful to God for whoever is thankful, 
is thankful to his own behoof ; and if any shall 
be thankless. . - . God truly is self -sufficient, 
worthy of all praise ! ' And bear in mind 
when Luqman said to his son by way of 
warning, * 0 tny v ' join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
j« the great impiety O my son I obser^o 
prayer, and enjoin tho nght and forbid 
the wrong, and be p/stient under whatever 
shall betide thee . for this is a boonden duty. 
And distort not thy face at men ; nor walk 
thou loftily on the eailh ; for (jlod loveth no 
arrogant vain-glorious one. But let thy pace 
be middling; and lower thy voice, for the 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
a.sses.' See ye not how that God hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens and ail 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteous 
to you of his favours, both for ooni aayd body. 
But some are there who dispute of with 
out knowledge, and have no guidaitco and do 
illuminating Book." 

Cominontators are not agreed as to whether 
Luqman is an inspired prophet or not, 
Husain says most of the learned think he waa 
a philosopher, and not a prophet. ?k)m« say 
be was the son of And a nephew of 
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Job, being bis sister's son ; others that he was 
a nephew of Abraham ; others that he was 
born in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Othei B, that be was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say ho was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all .\raluau historians to 
have been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently t/Uropcan authors have con- 
cluded that he must be the same person whom 
the Greeks, not knowing his real name, have 
called JEsop, i.e. i^thjopB. 

Mr, Sale says : “ The comraentatore men- 
fion seroral quick repartees of Luqmiin, which 
(together with the circumstances above men- 
tioned) agrees so well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written of TEsop, that from 
thence, and from the faolea attributed to Luq- 
man by the C)rientals, lh>' latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
^sop of the Greeks. However that b« (for 
I think the matter will hoar » dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
part of his life of i^/sop from the traditions 
he met with in the East conctM-ning Lui}mun, 
concluding them to have been the same per- 
son, because they were both sla\es, and sup- 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and bear a 
great resemblance to one another ; for it has 
long since been observed by (earned men, I 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform- ! 
ance is an absurd romance, and suported by j 
no evidence of the ancient writers.” 

Dr, Sponger thinks Luqmun is identical 
with the Elxai of the Ebionites (2)a« Lcben 
und die Lthrt dt» Mohammad^ vol. i. p. 34). 


HABMA *T-TA8AWWAr 

Lnqman is the title of the xxist SAntli of 
the Qur’an. 

LUQTAH (aU). ‘‘Troves.’’ Pro- 
perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French trouver) is an action which 
a man has against another who has found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se Blackstone.) 
According to Muhammadan law, the finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise it for the 
spare of a year before he can claim it as hit 
own. If the finder be a Avealthy person, he 
should give it to the poor. {Hiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. 277.) [troves.] 

L0T [lot.] 

LUXURY. Arabic 

In the trainuig of children, the author of the 
Akhlug-i Ja/dli condemns luxury. He says, 
“ (Sleeping in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they should he taught to abstain from. 
They should be inured to exercise, foot-walk- 
ing, borse-riding, and all other appropriate 
accompliahments,” (Akhldq-i-Jaidli^ p. 280.) 

LYING. Arabic Antrrd?) A 

pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still romuiuB uncorrected by the modem 
influences of Islam. But Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said : ** When a servant of God 
tolls u lie, his guardian angels move away from 
him to the distance of a mile, because of the bad- 
ness of its smell.” (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. iL) 


M. 


MA'AQIL The fines for 

murder, manslaughter, Ac, (UiJdyah, yo\. iv. 
p. 448.) [ditjah.] 

At,-MA‘ARIJ (e;WJ1). Lit. “ The 

Ascontb.” The title of the Lxxth chapter of 
the Qur’an, in the second verse of wbicli 
occurs the sentence, “ God, the posse.s.sor of 
the Ascents for Steps) wbicl; the angels 
ascend unto Him, and the Spirit (i.s, Gabriel j, 
in a day whose space is fifty thousand 
years.” 

Sale, translating from al-Baizawi and Za- 
mak^shari, says ; “ This is suppcc^ed to be 
the space which would be required for their 
ascent from the lowest pari of the creation 
to the throne of God, if r- were to be nii i 
sured, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey; andthi.- rod centra 
dictory to what js said elsewbcic (if it be to 
be interpreted of the ascent of the ungebs), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is l,(X)0 years, because that is meant 
only of their ascent from earth to the lower 


heaven, including also the time of their 
descent. 

But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both the.se passages to 
bo tbo Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
sevcriil cxpedient.s to reconcile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mn- 
bamman doctors tca^'h, that God will judge 
all . icatures m the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose tbo.-;e birge numbers of years are 
dcMigiK'd to cxy.r< H the tizae of the previous 
utle.'ulanv c uf wVio are to be judged, or 

cist. to the space whirein God will judge the 
unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will bo fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
; up GCXk) years, though that of the true be- 
! bever.M will be o^cr in tho short space above 
, .'iientuiied.’* 

MABNA ’T TA;^AWWUF 

Lit. ‘‘Tht* F\)undaAoa of 
Sufiism.” .V tenii used by the J;iufi8 to em* 
brace the three principles of their systeni. 

! (l)The choice of the ascetic life; (2) The 
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inUntion to bestow freely upon others; (8) 
The up of one’s own will sad desires, 

end desiring only the will of God. (See 
*Abdu 'r-Rszziq’s Diet, of Suf i Terms.) 

al-MADINAH Lil. “ The 

city.” The city celebrated as the burial 
place of Muhammad. It was called Yaarib 
(see Qur’im, Surah xxxiii. 13), hut was dis- 
tinguished as al-Madxnah, “ the city,” and 
Madinatu *n-Nabij ‘‘ the city of the Prophet,” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad. It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related to hare said, “ There are angels guard- 
ing the roads to al-Madinah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Dajjal (Anti- 
christ) can enter it.” “I was ordered,” he 
■aid, “ to flee to a city which shall eat up 
(conquer) all other cities, and its name is l ow 
al-Madinah (the city) ; verily she pats away 
evil from man, like as the forge purifies 
iron.” God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both tdbah and tctiyihah” t.e. both 
good and odoriferous. 

Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table- land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part, on the plain whore the water- 
oonrses unite, which produce in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides ; on the side 
towards Makkah the rocky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval about 2,800 paces in circuit, 
ending in a point. The castle is built at the 
point on a small rocky elevation. The whole 
is inclosed by a thick wall of .stone, bet • '‘cn 
35 and 40 feet hi^<u, flanked by about 30 
towers and surrounJed by a ditch, 'fhree 
»vell-huill gates leai* tnte the lown. The 
houses are well bull'. t.'f stone, and generally 
two storiea high. Aw , hjs .vi nie aS df a dark 
colour, tlio streots hav" .i gi.)v oiy aspect, and 
are for the nicst part verv aarrt.w. dren oniy 
two or thre paces ac -jss, a <..» Ihu 

principal K. -eetn nre . n-c 

There are ••t.iv tw o large jaects whit ’■ -nlua- 
shops. The princ’pa bui- J ngs vv ithui the < n y 
are the great mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine collcgOH, ana the oastle, 
standing ift the western extremity of the 
city, which 18 Burrounded by strong walls 
and sevorai high ant solid towers, and con- 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town h well supplied with sweat water 
by a subteiTaneous canal which run.“< from 
the village of Qubn’, ibout three-quarters of 
a mile di.stant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town .steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how- 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
ill persons not accustom^ to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town ; 
etery garden has one by wbicli it is irri- 


gated ; and when the ground U bored to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water ie 
found in plenty. During the rainy seaeon, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in which al- 
Madinah is built, and part of the city U 
inundated. This plentiful supply of water 
made this site a considerable settlement of 
Arabs long before it became saorod among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Wophet, to .which it owes 
its name of Madinatu ’n-Nabi, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt’s Travels la 
Arabia,) 

An account of the Prophet’s mosque is 
given under masjidu ’n-nari, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad under hujeah. 

MADRASAH A school. 

[education.] 

MADYAN Midian. The 

descendants of Midian, the so;i of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Sea, south- 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 83 : 
“ We sent to Madyan their brother Shu^aih.” 
[sulaia.] 

MAFQDD (jyyu). A legal term 

for a person who is lost, and of whom no in- 
formation can be obtained. He is not con- 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when he would be ninety years old. 

MAOIANS. [MAJIT8.] 

MAGIC. Arabic 9ihr (y^). A 

belief in the magical art is entertained by 
almost all MubammadanH, and there is a largo 
number of porsuns who study it 

Although magic (at at hr) is cundeiuned iu 
the <.^ur an i Surah li. and in the Tradi 
t:on8 (Atinhicat, book xii ch iii. pt. 1), there 
ar_ ftt'il many Hupor.stitii uw practices resem- 
bl.iAg this occult Bcienco, which are clearly 
permittod according to the sayings of Mu- 
haoiuiad 

Ai.a.'A says, The Propliet permitted a spell 
I bo-i'^.; used to counteract the ill 

\ otffc of tliAj evd ev^^" ; and on those bitten 
Nv >a- .scorpions,’' ( .Su/ii/iu Mmiimf 

! UV ; 

Tram Salmah relates ‘‘that the Prophet 
allowed a Hpeil to be ufled for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, he said, pro- 
ceeded from the malignant eye.” (.SaAiAa 
'I- Buk^huri^ p. 854.) 

‘Aui ibn Malik says “the Prophet said 
there ih nothing wrong in using spells, pro- 
vided the use of them dees not associate any- 
thing with Uod.” {Mithkdt, book xxi. ch. i.) 

The termn used to express the magical 
arts are, du'wah. Hi, “an in'^itation of the 
spirits,” exorcism; *-azimahf an incantation; 
kthdnah, divination, or fortune-telling; 
luqyahy a spell ; and sihr,, magic. 

The term da^wah is held to imply a lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistance of 
God is invited by the use of either the J»mu 
' l-A'?.ani,, 01 groat and unknown name of God, 
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or the reoiUl of the ninety >mne names or 
AttribnteB of the Alm^hty. As- Si hr ^ or the 
magical use of «vil epirite : and Icthdnah^ for* 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful 

Incantation and exorciRm aw practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 

t>A‘WAH. 

Mr. Lane, in biR annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, says : — 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true ; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “ er 
Roohanee '* (ar-ruhdni), chiefly dependa npon 
the Tirtues of certain names of God, and pas- 
sages from the Kuran, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, or genii. It is of two 
kiMS, Divine and Satanic ("* Rabmanee,** t.e. 
relating to “ the Compassionate ” ( who is 
God], and “ Sheytanee,” relating to the 
Deril.) 

1. Divine magic is regarded as a sublime 

science, and is studied only by good men, and 
practised only for good purposes. Perfection 
in this branch of magiv. consista in the know- 
ledge of the moat great name of God [isnii ’l- 
AZAJfl; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none nut the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, which was engraved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to Iur domi- 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 
pronouncing it, his minister Aaaf (A vay), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jenisalom, the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba. But this wan a small mi- 
racle to effect by such means, for, by nttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have pailicular efficacies when 
uttered or written : as also aro the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and goo-d jinn are 
said to be reudereil subservient to the jmr- 
poses of divine magic by means of certain in- 
vocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the un- 
initiated in tbiH ])H»KH.geN from the 

Kur4n, inj'stenous coniloruit.ocH of inimbers, 
and yreruhar diagfttn;« ano t‘igure.-», are chiefly 
composed written ebanru empb>ycd for good 
purposes. Knchantrnent , whoh used for b< n« 
volent purpose.R, is rogaided by the vulgar an 
a branch of lawful or divine magu ; but not 
so by the learned, and the same remark 
applies to the science of divination 

2. Satanic magic, as its name iinj^lies, ia a 
science depending on the agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or render subservient , the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Proplua and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. Es sehr (as-Sihr), m enchantment, 
is almost univorsally acknowledged to ho a 
branch of Satanic magic, but some few per- 
sons assert (agretiably with several tales in 
the Arabian Nights), tliat it may be, and by 
some has been, stuuied with good intentions,^ 
and practised by the aid of good jinn ; con* 
seqaently, that there is such a science as 


good enchantment, which is to be regarded 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, Ac., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to be enchanted in variouR 
ways ; Rome paralyzed, or even deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, Ac. The evil eye is believed to en- 
chant in a very jiowerful and distressing 
manner. This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Disease.s and death are often at- 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter- 
acting or preserving from enchantment; and 
for the same purpose many ridiculous cere* 
monies are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kihaneh (al-Kihdnah), is pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satam'c magic ; though not be- 
lieved to be so by all Muslims. According to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller says may someiimes be true ; be- 
cause one of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and carries it to the magiciaii*H ear ; for the 
angels come down to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea- 
ven; and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
what the angels say, and hear the orders pre- 
destined in heaven, and carry them to the 
fortune-tellers It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars aro hurled at the devils. It it 
said that, the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaitan) by magic arts, and by 
namoB invoked, and by the burning of perfnmee, 
and he infonuR him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn aro believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to boar the con- 
versation of the angels, and so to assist ma- 
gician!?, apj>earR from the former ^|u--tation, 
and aHsertod > y u?! Muslims. 'Vh>^ 
very of hidden treasures is one of th.. ohjcr ts 
for which divination is most 8iudic<l The 
mode of divination called “ Darb-oi .Mendel ” 
(j^rbu U-Mandal), is by^somo Bup|>ohcd to 
be effected by the aid of ovil jinn ; but 
the mure enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
as a branch of natural magic. Some curious 
performances of this kind, by of a 

fluid mirror of ink, h.ave been de'<' ? ibed in 
the Arcount of tht Manners and ( uh.t<jfnx of 
the Modern Egyptians, and in No. 1 17 of the 
QjHarter/y fteviru'. 

There are certain modes cf divination which 
cannot properly be classed under the head of 
spiritual magic, but require a place between 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. The most important of these branches 
of Kihanch is Astrology, which is called y/w) en 
Nujoom (^Jhnu 'n-Nujum). This is studied by 
many Muslims in the present day, and its pro- 
fessors aro often employed by the Araba to 
determine a fortunate period for laying the 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour- 
ney, Ac. ; but more frequently by the Per- 
sians and Turks. The Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to be a branch of magic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomancy, called 

Darb erRamal” (Zarbu Rami) ; a mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper ■ and 
said to be chiefly founded on astrology. The 
science called “ ez Zijr,” or '*el Eyafeh”(a/- 
*Iyafah)y is a third branch of Kihnneh, being 
divination or augui-ation, chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birds, or 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chase. 
Thus what was tenned a “ Sanoh ” {Sdnih), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed among the Arabs as of good omen , 
and a “ Bareh ” (jBdnA), or an animal of this 
kind, with its left side towards the spectator, 
was held as inauspicious. “ El Kiyafeb ” (a/- 
Q,iyaf(ih), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, is a 
foui*th branch of Kihaneh, “ El Tefaul” {at- 
Tafawwiil), or the taking an omen, particu- 
larly a good one, from a name or words acci- 
dentally heard or seen, or chosen from a book 
belonging to the same science. The taking a 
“ fal,” or omen, from the Kuran, is generally 
held to bo lawful. Various trifling events are 
considered as ominous. For instance, a Sul- 
tan quitting his palace with his troops, a 
standard happened to strike a “thureiya” 
{fiurayya, a cluster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiades), and broke them : 
he drew from this an evil omen, and would 
have relinciuished the expedition ; but one of 
his chief oflicers said to him, “ O our Lord, 
thy standard has reached the Pleiades,'’ and 
being relieved oy this remark, he proceeded, 
and returned victorious. 

(See 7/ie J'housand and One Niyhfs, u now 
translation, with copious notes, hy Edward 
W. Lane; now ed. by E. S. Poole, vol. i. p. 60.) 

MAGISTRATES. [<^azi,] 

MAG Pit]. Arabic ^aq'aq 

According to Abu Hannah, the th^ah of the 
magpie is uiuhah, or indifferent ; but the 
Imam Yusuf held it to l-o u/<, oi repro 

bated, because it fre<|U6utly feeds on dead 
bodies. {Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 74.) 

ai,-M.\HDI Lit. “The 

Directed One,” hence, “ who is fit to direct 
others, (luide, Leader.” A ruler who shall 
in the last days appear upon the earth. 
According to the Shcah.s, he ha.s ulroady ap- 
peared in the person of Mnfiammad Abu ’b 
Qasim, the twelfth Imam, who is believed to 
be concealed in some secret [)lart' until the 
day of hia manifestation before tho end of the 
world. But the Sunnis say he has not yet 
appeared. Li the history of Muhammadan- 
Um, there are numerous instances of impostors 
having assumed the character of thia myste- 
rious personage, amongst others, Saiyid 
Abin*d, who fought against the .Sikha on the 
North-West frontier of the Panjab, a.D. 1826, 
and still more rscsntly, the Muhammadan 
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I who has claimed to be cU^Mahdi in the Sudan 
I in Egypt. 

The savings of the Prophet on the subject, 
according to al- Bukhari and other tradi- 
tionists, are as follows : — 

“The world will not come to an end until 
a man of ir y tribe and of my name shall bo 
master of Arabia.” 

“ When you see black ensigns coming 
from tho direction of Khoroaan, then join 
them, for the Imam of God will be with the 
standard.s, whose name it; al-Mahdi ” 

“ Tho Makdl will be daacended from me, he 
will be a man with an open countenance and 
with a high nose. He will fill tho earth with 
equity and justice, even as it has been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, and he will 
1 reign over the earth seven years.” 
i Quarrelling and disputation shall exist 
amongst men, and then shall a man of the 
people of al'.Madiuah come forth, and shall 
go from al-Madmab to Makkah, and the 
people of Makkah shall make him Imam. 
Then shall the ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Mahdi., but the Syrian aniiy shall 
perish by an earthquake near Bada', between 
al'Madinah and Makkah. And when the 
people shall see this, the Abdai [abdal] w*!! 
come from Syria, and also a multitude from 
al-‘lraq. After this an enemy lo the Mahdi 
shall arise from tho Quraish tribe, whose 
uncles shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man shall .soml an army against the Mahdi. 
The Mahili shall rule a<'cordmg to tho oxamplo 
of youi Pr(.»phct, and shall give strength and 
stability to Islam. He shall reign (or seven 
years, and then die.” 

“ Thero .shall be much rain in the days of 
the Mithilt and the inhabitants bolb of hea- 
ven an<l earth shall bo pleased with him. 
Men's lives shall pass so pleasantly, that they 
will wisli e\en the dead were alive again." 
(V jnhkdtu U-Mafdhih, book xxiii. ch. 3.; 

According to Shi‘ah traditions, Muhammad 
is related to have said: “() y^ people I I am 
the. Prophet and ‘All is my heir, and from us 
will descend a! Mahdi, the .seal (r.c. tlu' last) 
of the Iniani.s, who will conrjuer all robgions 
and take vengeance on tho wicked. He will 
take fortressi'.s and will destroy tlieni, arid 
slay every tribo ot idolaters, and be will 
avenge the deaths of tho martyrs of (iod. 
He will be the champion of the Faith, and a 
drawer (»f water at tho fountain of divine 
knowledge. He will rewurd merit and re 
quite every fool act ordirig to his folly He 
Will be the approved and chosen of God, and 
the heti of all knowied^P* He wnll be the 
valiant in dtong right, ano enc to whom the 
Most High has eDtru^^tf.i Isluin. ... O ye 
people, I have explained r > vmu, and 'All also 
! will make you under.^’tarifl it” (Iftyatu 7- 
1 Qulub, xMerriak’s ed., p. 342.) 

It IS pr<-babJe Ih.al il is from these tradi- 
tions that the opinion bfcamc cuMcnt arnougat 
the (Jhristians that the .M o lounmudana ex- 
pected their Prophet would nee again. 

MAHJUK A. slave ia- 

hibited by ;ho ruler from exerciomg any 
office or agency i Hidayah, vcl. in. 6 ) 
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MAHMAL, MAHMIL I 

A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 
Cairo and from Damascns, to Makkah, as an | 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri- j 
mage. | 

It is said that Sultan Az-?iahir Bcybars, j 


King of Egypt, was the first who sent a malj- 
mai with the caravan of pilgrims to Makkah 
in A.D. 1272, but that it had its origin a few 
3 ’ears before his accession to the throne, 
under the following circumstances : — 

Shaghru ’d*Durr, a beautiful Turkish 



THE mahMal (From an Original Picture.) 


female slave, who became the favourite wife 
of Sultan as-Sahli Najmu *d-din, and who on 
the death of his son (with whom terminated 
the dynasty of Aiyub) caused herself to he 
acknowledged Queen of Egypt, performed the 


hajj in a magnificent litter borne by a came). 
And for successive years her empty litter wa« 
sent yearly to Makkah, as an emblem of 
state. After her death, a similar litter was 
sent each year with the caravan of pilgrims 



MAHMAL 
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from Cairo and Damascng, and ii called mafi- 
mal or mahmilf a word signifying that by 
which anything is supported. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Eguptians^ toI. il 
p. 162, thas describes the mahmal : — 

** It is a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade richly worked with inscriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
npon a ground of green or red silk, and bor- 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur- 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re- 
gard to the decorations ; but in every cover 
that I have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a vie^ oi the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Saltan's cipher. It contains nothing ; but has 
two copies of the Knrdn, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
book, also small, each inclosed in a case of 



THE (Lane,) 

? 'Llt silver, attached externally at the top. 

he five balls with crescents, which orna- 
ment the mahmal, are of gilt silver. The 
mahmal is home by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during the remainder of 
its life.'’ 

Eastern travellers often confuse the mah- 
mal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka‘bah, which is n totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Cairo and sent at the 
same time as the mahmal [kiswah.] 

The Wahhabis prohibited the mahmal as 
an object of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan which escorted it. 
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Captain Burton saw both the Egyptian and 
the Damascus mabmals on the plain below 
*Arafah st the time of the pilgrimage. 

MAHMCDIYAH A 

Shi‘ah sect founded by Mir Sharif, who in 
the reign of Akb.ar held a military appoint* 
ment in Bengal He was a disciple of Malj- 
mud of Busakb^an, the founder of the Nuq- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmiid lived in the reign of 
Timur, end professed to be al-Mahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i -Wahid — the 
InA’vidnal one. Ho used to quote the verse, 
“ It may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (mahmud) station” (Surah 
ivii. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, and that on its reaching to 
a certain degree, one Mahmiid (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad wmld come to an end. He 
claimed to be the Mahmhd. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of evory:hing was the earth atom 
(nuqtah). It is on this accouut that they are 
called in Persian the I^uqtawiyah sect. They 
are also known by the names Mahmiidiyab 
and Wshidiyah. Shah ‘Abbas, King of Per- 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro- 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
State. 

MARK (;*-). Heb. The 

dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without which a marriage is not 
legal, for nn explanation of which nee the 
article on d^wer. 

The Hebrew word occurs throe iimoB in 
the old Testament, viz. Oen. xxxi'*^. 12 ; Ex. 
rxii. 17 ; I Sam. xviii. 25. [Down and 

MARRIAGE.] 

MAHKAM Lit. “Unlaw- 

ful.” A near relative with whom it Is un- 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
have a mahram with bar night and day, to 
prevent scandal (Mithkdt, book xi. ch. i.) 

al-MAIDAH (5jJUJ\). Ltf. ‘‘The 
table.” The title of the vth Sfirah of the Qur’in, 
in the 114th verse of which the word occurs : “O 
Jesus, son of Mary I is thy Lord able to send 
down to ns a table! ” 

“ This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended, in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was sot before them ; where- 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, * In the name of 
God, the best i>rovidor of food! * What the 
provision-s were with which this table was 
furnished, is a matter wherein the oipositoro 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine cakes of bread and nine fishes ; another, 
bread and flesh ; another, all sorts of food ex- 
cept flesh \ another, all sorts of food except 
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bread and 0p*b ; another, all except bread and 
fish ; another, one fish which had the taste of 
all manner of food ; and another, fruits of 
paradise ; but the most received tradition is 
that when the table was uncovered, there ap- 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly fins, droppintf with fat, having salt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its tail, and 
round it all sorts of herbs except leeks, and 
fine loaves of bread, on one of which there 
were olives, on the second honey, on the third 
butter, on the fourth cheese, and on the fifth 
dried flesh. They add that Jesus, at the re- 
quest of the Apostles, showed them another 
miracle, by restoring the fish to life, and 
causing its scales and fins to return to it, at 
which the standers-by being affrighted, he 
cauaed it to become as it was before; that 
one thousand three hundred men and women, 
all afflicted with bodily infirmities or poverty, 
ate of these provisions, and were satisfied, 
the fish remaining whole as it was at first : 
that then the table flew up to heaven in the 
sight of all ; and every one who had partaken 
of this food wore delivered from their infir- 
mities and misfortunes ; and that it continued 
to descend for forty days together, at dinner- 
time, and stood on the ground till the sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of the Muhammadan writers 
are of opinion that this table did not really 
descend, but that it was only a parable; but 
most think the words of the Qur'an are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic ai*t; or, as others pretend, for steal- 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
other fabulouB circumstances are also told, 
which are scarce worth transcribing. Some 
say the table descended on a Sunday, which 
was the reason of the Christians observing 
that day as sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kept among them as a very great 
festival, and it seems as if the story had its 
rise from an imperfect notion of Christ’s last 
supper and the institution of the Eucharist.** 
(Sale’s Qur’an.) 

MAIMONAH The last 

of Muhammad's wives. A sister to Ummu 
’1-Fazl, the wife of al-*Abbas, and conse- 
quently related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow, 51, years of age, when Muhammad 
married her. She survived him, and died at 
the age of 81. being buried on the very spot 
on which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(Muir’s /v//e of Mahomet y new ed. p. 403.) 

MAINTENANCE. Arabic na/a^-a^ 
(ia*»), wbicb, in the language of the 
law, signifies all those things Which are neces- 
sary to the support of life, such as food, 
clothes, and lodging, although many confine 
it solely to food. {Durru 'l-Mukhtdr, p. 283.) 

There are three causes of maintenance 
established by law. (1) Marriage; (2) Rela- 
ionahip ; (3) Property (t.c. in case of a 

1*T0) 


A husband is bound to give proper maiS’ 
tenance to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel- 
lious, but have surrendered herself or them- 
selves to the cu.stody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whether it be 
held in trust, or deposit, or inuzdrahah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such a de- 
gree as to be unable to provide his wife her 
maintenance, still they are not to be sepa- 
rated on thi.s account, but the Qazi shall 
direct the woman to procure necessaries for 
herself upon her husband’s credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upon him. 

A divorced wife is entitled to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging during the period of her 
'iddtih, and until her delivery, if she be preg- 
nant. No maintenance is, however, due to a 
woman, whether pregnant or not, for the 
*tddah obrerved upon the death of her hus- 
band. No maintenance is duo to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault, 

A father is hound to support his infant 
children ; and no one shares the obligation 
Avith him. 

A mother, who is a married w'ife, cannot be 
compelled to .suckle her infant, except where 
a nurse cannot he procured, or the child re- 
fuses to take the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that case is bound to 
.suckle it, unless incapacitated for want of 
health, or other sufficient cnu.se. 

If neither the father nor the child has any 
property, the mother may be compelled to 
suckle it. 

The maintenance of an infant child is in- 
cumbent upon the father, although he be of 
a difierent religion ; and, in the same manner, 
the maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance. 

Maintenance of children becomes, however, 
incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father is poor and the cbild’a 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child’s 
own property is unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, and the 
amount will be a debt due to him from the 
father, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against him ; after which the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
against the child’s property, if there is 
any. 

When the father is infirm and the child has 
no property of his own, the paternal grand- 
father may be ordered to maintain him, with- 
out right of recourse against anyone ; and, in 
like manner, if the child’s mother be ricli, or 
the grandmother rich, while its father is poor, 
she may be ordered to maintain the child, 
and the maintenance will be a debt against 
the child if he be not infirm, but if he be so, 
be is not liable. 

If the father is poor and the mother it 
rich, and the young child has also a rich 
grandfather, the mother should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property, 
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with % right of reconrse against the father and 
the grandfather is not to be called upon to do 
fo. When the father is poor^ and has a rich 
brother, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

When male children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood, though not 
actually adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hire them 
out, and maintain them out of their wages : 
but he has no power to hire females out for 
work or service. 

A father must maintain his female chilaren 
absolutely until they are married, when they 
have no property of their own. But he is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children 
unless they are disabled by infirmitv or 
disease. 

It is also incumbent on a father to maintain 
his son’s wife, when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon 
the parents in throe equal parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-third 
by the mother. 

A child in easy circumstances may be com- 
pelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they be Muslim or not, or whether by their 
own industry they be able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not. 

Where there are male and female children, 
or children only of the male sox, or only of 
the female sox, the maintenance of both 
parents is alike incumbent upon them. 

Where there is a mixture of mal<^ and 
female children, the maintenance of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, her son is bound 
to maintain her, though he be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only one of 
his parents, the mother has the better right ; 
and if be have both parents and a minor son, 
and is able to maintain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right. When he has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he should take them to lire 
with him, that they may participate in what 
food he h.as for himself. When the son, 
though poor, is earning something, and his 
father is infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share hia food with him. 

As of tt father and mother, so the mainte- 
nance of grandfathers and grandmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, though the former be of 
different 7*eligion. 

It is a man’s duty to provide maintenance 
for all his infant male relations within pro- 
hibited degrees who are in poverty ; and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are in necessity ; and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind ; but the obliga- 
tion does uo^ extend beyond those rela- 
tione. 

No adult male, if in health, is entitled to 
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maintenance, though he it poor ; but a person 
is obliged to maintain bis adult female rela* 
tives, tho^h in nealth of body, if they re- 
quire it. The maintenance of a mere relative 

not incumbent on any poor person ; con- 
trary to the maintenance of a wife and child, 
for ^^hom poor and rich are equally liable. 

When a poor person has a father and a 
son’s son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liable for his maintenance; and 
when there is a daughter and a son’s son, 
the daughter only is liable, though they both 
divide the inheritance between them. So 
also, when there is a daughter's daughter, or 
daug'uter’s son, and a full brother, ihe child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, ia 
liable, though the brother is entitled to tho 
inheritance. When a person has a parent 
and a child, both in easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though both are equally near 
to him. Bui if he have a grandfather and a 
son’s son, they are liable for his maintenance 
in proportion to their shares in the inherit- 
ance, that ia, the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the son’s son for the remainder. If a poor 
person has a Christian son and a Muslim 
brother, both in easy circumstances, the son 
IS liable for the maintenance, though the 
brother would take the inheritance. If he 
has a mother and grandfather, they are both 
liable in proportion to their shares as heirs, 
that is, the mother in one-third, and the 
grandfather in two-thirda. So. also, when 
with the mother there ia a full brother, or the 
son of a full brother, or a full paternal uncle, 
or any other of the Ui^abah or residuaries 
the maiiitenance is on them, by thirds accord- 
ing to the rules of inheritance. When there 
is a maternal uncle, and the son of a full 
paternal uncle, the liability for maintenance 
is on the former, though the latter would 
have the inheritance ; because the condition 
of liability is wanting on the latter, who is not 
within the forbidden degrees. 

If a man have a paternal uncle and aunt, 
and a maternal aunt, Jiis maintenance ia on 
the uncle ; and if the uncle he in straitened 
circumstances, it is on both the others. The 
principle in this case is, that when a person 
who tflkoH the whole of the inheritance is in 
straitened circuraatancea, his inability is the 
same as deatli, and being as it were dead, the 
mamtenance is cast on the remaining relatives 
in the same proportions as they would be en- 
titled to in tho inheritance of the person to 
be maintained, if the other were not in 
existence; and that when one who takes only 
a pari of the inhertance is in straitened cir- 
cumstances, be ia to be treated as if he were 
dead, and the maimenance ia cast on the 
others, according to the shares of inhe- 
ritance to which they would be entitled if 
they should succeed together with him. (See 
Dwr\t 'I MukJitdr, Bdbu *n~Nafa(fah.) 

al-MAISIR A game of 

chance forbidden m the Qur’an. Surahs U. 
210; V, 1»2, 93. It aiguihes * gam© per- 
formed with arrows, and much in use with 
pagan Arabs. But the term al maimr is 
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now nnderitood to include nil games of chance 
or hazard. 

MAJBtJB (v^). A complete 

ennuch) as distingnished from or one 

frho is simply castrated. {Hidayah, vol. i. 
p. 356.) 

al.MAJID (^^\). “The Glo. 

rious One.” One of the ninety-nme names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an. 
Surah xi. 76 : “ Verily He is to be praised 
and glorified.*^ 

MAJORITY. [PUBEKTY.] 
M:lJCj(ej^U). [tajttj.] 
AL-MAJtJS pi. of Majuei. 

The Magians. Mentioned in the Qur’an only 
once, Surah xxii. 17 : “As to those who be- 
lieve, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurrection : for God is witneaa of all 
things.” 

Most Muhammadan writers (especially 
amongst the Shi‘ahB) believe them to have 
formerly possessed a revelation from God 
which they have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo- 
sophers which arose in the East at a very 
early period, devoting much of their time to 
the study of the heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned men of their time, and we 
find Daniel the Prophet [promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire ; whilst the 
Sabians, to whom they were opposed, wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies. They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect was re- 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Muham- 
madanism. The Magians are now known in 
Persia as Gabrs, and in India as Pdrsts. Th^r 
aacred book is the Zend A vesta f an English 
translation of which has been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro- 
fessor Spiegel’s German translation. There 
is an able refutation of the Parsi religion by 
the late Rev, John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay, 
1843). 

MAJZOB Lit. “At- 

tracted.” A term used by the ^ufia for a per- 
son whom God has chosen fjor Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all the stages of Shfiism 
without any effort or trouble. (See (*Abdu 
'r-Razzaq’s IM'ct. of Suf 'x Tervu.) 

MAKKAH (&^). The capitAl of 
Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus- 
lima. It is celebrated as the birth-^ace of 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka*bab, 


or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said of Makkah, “What a 
splendid city thou art! If I had not been 
driven out of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.” “It is not 
man but God who has made Makkah sacred.” 
“ My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.” 
(J/i.Mdf, book xl. ch, xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21° 30' N. lat., 
40° 2(y E. long,, and 70 miles from the Red 
Sea, in a sandy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces broad. The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detached 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de- 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 3,500 
paces in length. The surrounding rocky 
hills are from 200 to 500 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself, but there 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The streets are in general broader than those 
of Eastern cities, lor the purpose of accommo- 
dating the vast number of pilgrims who re- 
sort to it. The hou.ses are lofty and of stone, 
and the numerous windows that face the 
streets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories high. 

The only public place in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
which is enlivened during the Hajj (Pilgri- 
mage) by a great number of well-stored shops. 
The streets are all unpaved, and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they are scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
are a few cisteras for receiving rain, and the 
well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zamzam, in the great mosque, is indeed copious 
enough to supply the whole town, but the water 
is not well tasted. The best water is brought 
by an aqueduct from the vicinity of *Arafah, six 
or seven miles distant. There are two places 
in the interior of the city, where the aque- 
duct runs above gi'ound, and in these parts 
it is let o£F into small channels or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the oity) are stationed to exact a toll from 
persons who fill their water-skins. 

All the houses in Makkah except those of 
the principal and richest inhabitants, are coor 
struoted for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart- 
ments, each couaisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
sacred mosque, Makkah has no public edi- 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex- 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the service 
of the temple. During the 9ajj, Makkah be- 
comes one of the laigest fairs in the East, 
and oertainly the most intereetiiig, from the 
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▼ftriety of nations which frequent it. The 
merchants of the place make large profits 
during this time by their mer. ‘hands They 
have also a considerable tr84le with the Be* 
dnins and with other parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, however, is derived from 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 20,000 
camels. The only articles of mamifacturo 
arc some pottery and beads ; thbre are a few 
dyeing- houses in th*' citj‘. 

Makkah is governed by a Sheri! , who is 


I chosen from the Saiyids (or deseandants of 
the Prophet) settled in the Hljs*, who were 
once numerous, but are uow reduced to a few 
famihes in Makkah. Although he obtains his 
ojSice by the choice of his people, or by force, 
he holds his authority from the Tnrkish 
Snltan. 

Makkah was the seat of government 
(luring the reigns of the first five Kbalifaha. 

(a or an account of the sacred temple, see 
th( article on isasjidu X^bamam.) 



MAJLKAM, (From ^tan/ey Latu-FooleX nHuon of Laue'» ** Sfkctions.**) 


MAKEtTH (y-)- Lit. “'[’bat ; 

which is hateful and unliecoming." A term i 
used in the roligious, civil, and ceremonial ; 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfulness of ' 
which is not absolntely certain, but which i« 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The author of the Hiddyah remarks Diat 
the doctors of the Hauafi sect have disagreed 
as to the extent to which the term car, be : 
received. j 

The Imam Muhammad is of opinion that { 
makruh is unlawful, but as he could not draw 
any convincing argument in favour of his 
opini on from either the Qur’an or Traditions, | 
he renounced the general application of un- 
lawfulness ” with respect to such tbiugs or 
acts, and classed them under those which are 
merely improper. 

The Imkms Abu Hanifah and Abu Y usuf j 
hold that the term applies to that which in j 
its qualities nearly approaches to oolawful, | 


without it being actually so. (Uiddyah^ vol. 
iv. p. 86.) 

In the Kitdhn 't la^n/dl^ that which is 
mnkruh is divided into mahriih tahrimi, “ that 
which is nearly unlawful ” ; and makruh tan- 
ri/u, “ that which approaches the lawful.” 

In all works on Muhammadan law, a sec- 
tion is devoted to the consideration of things 
which are hold to bo makruh. 

al-MALATKAH Lit 

“The Angels.” The title of the xxXTth 
Chapter of the Qur’an in the first verse of 
which the word occurs:— “Who employeth 
the anqeib. as envoys.” It is also called Suratu 
"l-Fdtii, the “ Chapter of the Originator.” 

MALAK (u«U-). [ANQjBt.l 
MALAKU ’L-MAUT 

“ The Angel of Death.' See Qujr'4n, Stkrah 
xxxii. 11; “ The angel of death who is charged 
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with yon jdxnll oause yon to d^e : then ye 
•hall be retamed to your Lord." He is also 
called 'Izrd'il. 

MALANG (iiCoJU*). An order 
of Muhammadan faqirs or darveshes, who 
are the descendants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usnaUy wear the hair of the head very full 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Herklot’s Mmalmans^ p. 290.) 

al-MALIK “The Pos* 

sessor, lord, ruler.” One of the mnety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur^an, e,g. in the first Silrah, 
“ RuUr of the Day of Judgment.” 

MALIK (tfUU). Lit. “ One in au- 
thority, a possessor.” The angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
torments of the damned. He is mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Surah xliii. 77 : “ And they shall 
cry out, O Malik ! let thy Lord make an end 
of us; he shall say. Verily, tarry here.” Per- 
haps the same as Molech, the fire-god 

and tutelary deity of the children of Ammon. 

MALIK The founder of a 

sect of Sunni Muslima. 

The Imam Ahu ‘Abdi Tlah Malik ibn Anas, 
the founder of one of the four orthodox sects 
of Sunnis, was born at al-Madinah, a.h. 94 
(a.D. 716). Ho lived in the same place and 
received his earliest impressions of Islam 
from Sabi ibn Sa*d, the almost sole survivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet, He was 
considered to be the most learned ’man of his 
time, and his self-denial and abstinence were 
such that he usually fasted four days in the 
week. He enjoyed the advantages of a per- 
sonal acquaintance and familiar intercourse 
with the [mam Abii Hanifah, although dif- 
fering from him on many important questions 
regarding the authority of the Traditions. 
His pride, however, was at least equal to his 
literary endowments. In proof of this, it js 
related of him that when the great Khalifah 
Harunu V Rashid came to al-Madinah to visit 
the tomb of the Prophet, Mitlik having gone 
forth to meet him, the Kh alifah addressed 
him, 0 Malik 1 I entreat as a favour that 
you will come every day to me and my two 
sons, Amin and Ma'mim, and instruct us in 
traditional knowledge.” To which the sage 
haughtily replied, “ O Khalifah, science is of 
a dignified nature, and instead of going to 
any person, requires that all should come to 
it.” The story further says that the sovereign, 
with much humility, asked his pardon, ac- 
knowledged the truth of bis remark, and sent 
both bis sons to Mulik, who seated them 
among his other scholars without any distinc- 
tion. 

With regard to the Traditions, his autho- 
rity is generally quoted as decisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogether super- 
seding the judgment of a man, and on his 
death-bed severely condemned himself for the 
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many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of his own reason. The 
Qur’an and the Snnnah excepted, the only 
study to which he applied himself in his 
latter days, was the contemplation of the 
Deity ; and his mind was at length so much 
absorbed in the immensity of the Divine at- 
tributes and perfections, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant objects I Hence he 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
became indifferent to its concerns, and after 
some years of complete retirement, died at al- 
Madinah, JL.H. 179 (ad. 796). His authority 
is at present chiefly received in Barbary and 
the other northern states of Africa. Of his 
works, the only one upon record is one of 
tradition, known as the Muwatia*. His prin- 
cipal pupil was ash-Shafiri, who afterwards 
himseif gave the name to a sect. 

MALIKU 'L-MXJLK ^U). 

“ The Lord of the Kingdom.” One of the 
ninety -nine names or attribntes of God. It 
occurs once in the QuP&n, Surah iii. 26 : “ Say, 
0 God, Lord of the Kingdom^ Tbuu givest the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest, and 
strippest the kingdom from whomsoerer 
Thou pleasest.” 

MAL 2AMINI (^U tU). Bail 

for property. A legal term. {Sidayah, voL 
ii. p. 568). Bail for the person is hdzii 
zamini. 

MAMAT “ Death 

Surah vi. 163 : ** My prayers, my sacrifice, 
my life, and my deaths belong to God.” 
[mxdt.] 

MAMLOK pi. mamdlik. 

“ A slave.” A term used in Muslim law for a* 
bond-slave, the word *ahd signifying both “ a 
slave ” and “ a servant of God.” It occurs only 
once in the Qur’an, Surah ivi. 77 : “ God pro- 
pounds a comparison between a slave {mam- 
iuk) and the property of his master.” 

This word has become histone in the 
Matn/ukesy or that military body of slaves who 
for a long time ruled Egypt. These military 
slaves were first organized by Malik a 9 -Salih, 
who purchased many thousands of slaves in 
the markets of Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the 13th century. They were by 
him embodied into a corps of 12,000 men, 
but in A.i>. 1264, they revolted, and killed 
Turan Shah, the last prince of the Aiyiib 
dynasty. They then raised to the throne of 
Egypt al-MuHzz, who was himself a Turko- 
man slave. The Mamlnkes continued the 
ruling power in Egypt till a.d. 1617, when 
Salim 1. defeated them and put to death 
Tumaun Bey, the last of the Mamluke 
dynasty. They wore, however, maintained 
in Egypt as a military aristocracy, and were 
a powerful body at the time of the French 
invasion. Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt 
destroyed their power and influence by mur- 
dering many of them in a.d. 1811. 

MA'MCTDIYAH A word 

used by the commentator al-Baiyiw! for 
Christian Baptism In remarking on Sfirah 
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ii. 132, “the beptiam of God” 

UldA')^ ho says, “ The Naaaronea uaeil to dip 
their children in yellow water, and they 
called it Ma^mudiifah ; and they Raid, whoever 
wa» dipped in MiCiiuuliyah war puriHed, and 
that it WH8 a sign of his becoming a Na/a- 
rene.” (See Tajsiru 1- Hai zdwx, in loco.) 

MANARAH Anglice mi- 

naret. From mandi\ “ a place wore a lire ia 
lit, lighthcniBO, pillar.” T’le lofty turret of a 
mosque, from which tho Mu'azziu, or " caller 
to prayer,” invitefi the people to p^>iyer. In 
the early days of is lam there were no mina- 
rets to tho mosques, those nt Qubu* and al- 
Madinah being erected by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi T 
‘Aziz, A u. 86. [mobouk.] 

MAlNASIK (saX*.U*). Prom man- 

tik, “ a place of aaorifice/ The sacred ritof 
and eeremoniee attending tho uilgrimage. 
frujj.] 

MANAT An idol meo- 

tioned in the Qur’an, Surah liii. 1 11. 20: ‘‘ Wbat 
think ye, then, of fli-ijat and al-'Uzzti, and 
Manat, the third idol hesidoR.” 

According to Husain, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Huzail and KhaziVah. For a dis- 
cussion of the subject, see the a\-ticlo on 
LAT. 

al-MANI* “Tlie With- 

holder.” One of Jhc ninetj-nine names or 
attributofl of God. It doe« not occur in tho 
Qur’an, but is given in the Ha lis, 

MANlHAH A legal 

term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, its hait, and its young, but on condi- 
tion of returning the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (3/i«/nfcdf, book 

»v. cL. 50 ) 

MANLA (^). A learned man. 

A Muhammadan prioRt. The Egyptian form 
of Maulavk or Mulla 

MAN - LA - YASTAH?IRAHU 'L- 
FAglH ( S tr*)- A. book 

of Shi‘ah traditions compiled by Saiyid Ruzi, 
A.H. 40G. 

MANNA. Arabic wiann ; Hob. 
7nyf n; Greek /xaiu^a. The giving of 

manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
three times in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 54 : “ And we oversliadowod them 
with the cloud, and sent down msnns and the 
quails.” 

Surah xz. 82; “ Wo caused, the mamia and 
tho quails to descend upon you.” 

Surah vii. KiC). “We caused clouds to 
overshadow thorn, and sent down upon them 
the manna and the quails.” 

‘Abdtt ’1 ‘Aziz, in his commentary, says u 
was like white sugar. 

MAIVSLAUGHTEB. [mordbe.] 
MANUMISSION. Arabic ‘Itq 

(Ol*®)- [siiAVKET.] 


MAQAM MAHMUD 

“ A glorious station,” or 
place in heaven, said to be reserved for Mu» 
hammad. It is montionod in the xvuth 
chapter of tho Qur’an, verse 81 ; “ It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a gforiouM 
station." 

Religions MuHlims always pray that Ood 
will grant tlio Matjum mulimuti to their 
l^rophot, when they hear tho Asun recited. 
[azan.] 

MAQAMU IBRAHIM (^;»1 ^bu). 

“ The place or station of Abranam.” Men- 
tioned twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah iii. 91 : In it (Makkah) are evident 
signs, even the place of Abraham." 

Sursl: ii. 119; “ tsko ye tho gtation of 
Abraham for a place of prayer.” 

It is R place at M kkah within the Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of the foot' marks of Abraham. Burckhardt 
says this is a small bcilding, supported by 
six pillars about eight feet high, four of which 
are suiTOunded from the top to bottom hy a 
fine iron railing, while they leave the space 
behind the two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing in a frame about five feet square, ter- 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to con 
tain tho sacred stone upon which Abraham 
stood when ho built the ka‘bah. 

MAQSORAH A closet or 

place of retirement. A place sot apart in 
mosquos, enclosed with curtains, where de- 
vout men recite their snporerogiitory prayers, 
and perform siTr. [ziKJt.] 

MARIYATU ’L-QIBTIYAH 

[MARY THE COFT,] 

MARRIAGE. The celebration of 

the marriage contract is called nikdh 
The festive rejoicings ‘ar# ; Persian 

nhddi). Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Mushm, and celibacy is frequently condemned 
by Muhammad. It is related in the Traditione 
that Muhammad said : “ When the servant of 
Ood marries, ho perfects half of his religion 
and that “ on one occasion Muhammad 
aHk<Ml a man if ho wun married, and being 
answered in the negative, he said, ‘ Art thou 
Hound and healthy ? ’ Upon the man reply- 
ing that be was, Muhammad said, ‘ Then thou 
art ono of the brothers of the devil.’” (Mtshkui, 
book xiii. cb. i.) Consequently in Islam, 
even tho ascetic orders are rather married 
than single. 

It is related that one of the Companions, 
named ‘Usman ibn Ma;c‘un, wished to lead a 
life of celibacy, but Muhammad forbade 
him. 

The following are some of the sayings or 
Muhammad on the subject of marriage (aee 
Mtshkdtu V-3/a«<i6iA, book xiii.) ; — 

“ Tho Ijest wedding is that upon which ths 
least trouble and expense is bestowed.” 

“ Tho worst of feasts are marriage feasts, 
to which the rich are invited and the poor 
left out, and he who abandoas tlie accepta- 
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tioo of an ioTitation, then verily disobeys Gk}d 
and His Prophet.” 

“ Matrimonial alliances (between two fami- 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

“ Marry women who will love their hus- 
bands and be very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous than any other people.” 

“ When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis- 
position and his faith, then give her to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will be strife 
and contention in the world.” 

“ A woman may be married either for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion ; then look out for a religious woman, 
for if you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rubbed with 
dirt.” 

** All young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 
prevents sins. He who cannot marry should 
fast.” 

“ When a Muslim marries he perfects half 
his religion, and he should practise absti- 
nence for the remaining half.” 

“ Beware I make not large settlements 
upon women; because, if great settlements 
were a cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surely it would 
be most proper for the Prophet of God to 
make thorn.” 

“ When any hf you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if ho can arrange it, let 
him see her first.” 

A woman ripe in years shall have her 
consent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, and if she 
refuse she shall not bo married by force.” 

widow shall not be married until she 
bo ccnsulted, nor shall a virgin be married 
until her consent be asked.” The Compa- 
nions said, ^ In what manner is the permission 
of a virgin ? ” He replied, “ Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

“ If a woman marries without tlio consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and void, is null and void ; then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shall take her dower; if her guar- 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is her guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in the present article under the 
headings — I. The Validity of Marriage ; II. 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage ; HI. The 
Religious Ceremony ; IV. The Marriage Fes- 
tivities. 

/. — TAe Fa/trfiVy o/' Marriage, 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to have as many slaves for con- 
cubines as they may have acquired. See 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 3 : “ Of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry two, or three, or 
four ; and if yo still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only; or the slaves 
whom yo have acquired.” [wtvbs.J 

Usufructory or temporary marriages were 
sanctioned by the Prophet, but this law ie 


aaid by the Sunnis to have been abrogated, 
although it is allowed by the ShPahs, and is 
practised in Persia in the present day. 

These temporary marriages are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad's 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac- 
tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply a civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend upon any religions ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
prescribed to be reduced to writing, its vali- 
dity depends upon the consent of the partie^ 
which is called ijab and qahil, ** deehumtion ” 
and “ acceptance the presence of two male 
witnesses (or one maJe and two female wit- 
nesses) ; and a dower of not less thait tan 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate the contract, for under any cir- 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhams or more. (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Mahru U-mift/.) 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, to marry or re- 
fuse to marry a particular mau, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of her in marriage without her consent or 
against her will ; while the objection is re- 
served for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately on reaching her majo- 
rity. WTien a woman, adult and sane, electa 
to be married through an agent (icaiErif), she 
empowers liim, in the presence of competent 
witnesses, to convey her consent to the bride- 
groom. The agent, if a stranger, need not 
sec her. and it is sufficient that the wit- 
nesses, who see her, satisfy him that she, 
eapiossiy or impliedly, consents to the propo- 
sition of which he is the bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of the sex, and allows 
the expression of consent on the part of the 
lady by indirect ways, even without words. 
¥fith a virgin, silence is taken as consent, 
and so is a smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer All says : — 

“ The validity of a marriage under the Mu- 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
first, on the capacity of the parties to marry 
each other; secondly, on the celebration of 
the marriage according to the forms pre- 
scribed in the place where the marriage is 
celebrated, or which are recognised ns legal 
by the customary law of the Mussalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of the parties to a marriage is to Im 
judged of by their respective lex domicilii 
* If they are each, whether belonging to the 
same country or to different conntries, ca- 
pable according to their lex domicilii of mar- 
riage with the other, they have the capacity 
required by the rule under consideration. In 
short, as in other contracts, so in that of 
marriage, personal capacity most depend on 
the law of domicil* 

** The capacity of a Mnssalman domiciled in 
Bngland will be regulated by the English law, 
but the capacity of one who is domiciled in the 
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Bddd-uf-Iildm (t\e. & Muhammadan country), 
by the proriBions of the Muasalman law. It 
is, therefore, important to consider what the 
requisite conditions are to vest in an indi- 
vidual the capacity to enter into a valid con- 
tract of marriage. As a general iiile. it may 
be remarked, that under the Islkmic law, the 
capacity to contract a valid marriage rests 
on the same basis as’ the capacity to enter 
into any other contract. ‘ Among the condi 
tions which are requisite for the validity of 
a contract of marriage (says tne jTatuwa-t- 
Alamgiri, p. 377), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 
this difference, that whi'lst the first requisite 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a marriage cannot be contracted 
by a majmin (non compos mentis^ or a boy 
without understanding, the other two condi- 
tions are required only to give operation to 
the contract, as the marriage contracle \ by a 



his guardian/ Puberty and discretion con 
■titute, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity to enter into a vahd contract 
of maiTiage. A person who is an infant in 
the eye of the law is disqualified from enter- 
ing into any legal transactions {iassarufdt-i- 
shariyeh — ta^arrufat-i’shar^iah)^ and is conse- 
quently incompetent to contract a marriage. 
Like the English common law, however, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinctioc be- 
tween a contract made by a minoi possessed 
of discretion or nnders tending and one made 
by a child who does not possess understand- 
ing. A marriage contracted by a minor who 
has not anived at the age of discretion, or 
who does not possess understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the consequences of the 
act, is a mere nullity. 

^ The Mohammadan law fixes no particular 
age when discretion should be presumed. 
Under the English law, however, the age of 
seven marks the difference between want of 
understanding in children and capacity to 
comprehend the legal effects of particular 
acts. The Indian Penal Code also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
liability for offences should commence. It 
may be assumed, perhaps not without some 
reason, that the same principle ought to 
govern oases under the Muhammadan law, 
that is, when a contract of marriage is entered 
into by a child under the age of seven, it 
will be regarded as a nnllity. It is otherwise, 
however, in the case of a marriage con- 
tracted by a person of understanding. * It 
is valid,' says the Fat&wa, * though depen- 
dent for its operation on the consent of the 
guardian.' 

** A contract entered into by a person who is 
insane is null and void, unless it is made 
during a lucid interval A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of marriage without the con- 
sent of his master. The Mussalman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom {hurriyct) as one of 
the conditions to the capacity for marriage. 

** Majoritv is presumed, among the Hanalls 
and the Shiahs, on the completion of the fif- 


teenth year, in the esse of both males and 
females, unless there is any evidence to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

Asides puberty and discretion, the capa- 
city to marry requiies that there should be 
no l^al disability or bar to the union of the 
parties ; that in fact they should not be within 
the prohibited degrees, or so related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 
unicu unlawful” (See Syed Ameer Ali’s jPsr- 
sona/ Low of the MuhammadanSy p. 216.) 

With regard to the consent of the woman, 
Ml*. Syed Ameer Ali remarks : — 

“ No contract can be said to be complete 
unless the contracting parties understand its 
nature and mutually consent to it. A con- 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con- 
sent, and when the parties^ see one another, 
and of tbeii own accord agiwe to bind them- 
selves, both having the capacity to do so, 
there is no doubt as to the validity of the 
marriage. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally hve, and 
the difficulties under which they labour in the 
exercise of their own choice in matrimonial 
matters, the Mohammadan law, with some- 
" bat wear}ing particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not only pro- 
tect tnemselves from the cupidity of their 
natural guardians, but may also have • 
certain scope in the selection of their hus- 
bands. 

** For example, when a marriage is con- 
tracted on behalf of an adult person of either 
sex, it is an essential condition to its validity 
that such person should consent thereto, or, 
in other words, marriage contracted without 
his or her authority or consent is null, by 
whomsoever it may have been entered into. 

** Among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, the 
capacity of a woman, who is adult and sane, 
to contract herself in marriage is absolute. 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this point. 
It expressly declares that, in the marriage of 
a discreet female {rashidah) who is adult, no 
guardian is required. The Hidaya holds 
the same opinion. A woman (it says) who is 
adult and of sound mind, may be mailed by 
virtue of her own consent, although the con- 
tract may not have been made or acceded to 

her guardians, and this whether she be a 
viigin or saibbah. Among the Shafais and the 
Malikis, although the consent of the adnlt 
viigin is an essential to the validity of a con- 
tract of marriage entered into on her behalf, 
ae among the Hanafis and the Sldabs, she 
cannot contract herself in marriage without 
the intervention of a wait. (Hamilton’s 
Hidayahy vol i. p. 35.) 

*' Among the Shafais, a woman cannot per- 
sonally consent to the marriage. The pre- 
sence of the waliy or guardian, is essentially 
neoessarr to give vJidity to the contract. 
The waiVs intervention is required by the 
Shafais and the Malikis to supplement the 
presumed incapacity of the woman to under- 
stand the nature of the contract, to settle 
the terms and other matters of a similar 
import, and to guard the girl from being vic- 
tixnited by an unacrupulout adventurer, or 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
unfitted for bar It is owing to the impor> 
tance and multifariousness of the duties with 
wjbich a waH is charged^ that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the order in which 
the right of guardianship is possessed by the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it. The schools are not in accord with refe- 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust the 
o£Bce first to the agnates in the order of suc- 
cession ; then to the mother, the sister, the 
relatives on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the Kazi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order: The father, the father’s father, the 
son (by a previous marriage), the 'full bro- 
ther, the consangu^houB brother., the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi ; thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the lei/nycf. The Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of gpiardian only lo men, but they adopt an 
order slightly different. They assign the 
first rank to the sons of the woman (by a 
loimer marriage), the second to the father ; 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, poternal grandfather, paternal uncle, 
cousin, manumittor,‘and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, whore 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the question has given 
birth to two different systems. The first of 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law. It conse- 
auently insists not only on his pmence at 
the marriage, but on his actual participation 
in giving the consent. According to this view, 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate a marriage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
his consent subsequently. This harsh doc- 
trine, however, does not appear to be forced 
in any community following the M^aliki or 
Shafai tenets. The second system is dia- 
metrically opposed to the first, and seems to 
have been enunciated by Shaikh ZiiLd as the 
doctrine taught by Malik. According to this 
iryHtcm the right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtue of the power or special authorUntion 
gi’anted by the woman ; for the woman once 
emancipated from the patna pot€$tai ia mis- 
tress of her own actions. She is not onlj^ 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri- 
mony, but can appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and protect her le- 
gitimate interests. If she think the nearer 
guardian inimically inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one more remote to act for her 
during her marriage. Under this view of 
the law, the guardian acts as an attorney 
on behalf of the woman, deriving all bis 
powers from her and acting solely for her 
benefit. This doctrine has been adopted by 
Al-Karkhi, Ibn al-K^sim, and Ibn-i-Salamnn, 
and has been formally enunciated by the 
Algerian Karis in several consecutive judg- 
ments. When the toa/t preferentially entitl^ 
to act is absent, and his whersaboots un- 


known, when be is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ten days’ journey from the place where the 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then the wilayit passes to the person next in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
woman is always entitled to give her con- 
sent without the intervention of a guardian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting on her behalf, he *8 presumed to derive 
his power solely from her, so that he cannot 
act in any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions. Vrhen the 
woman has authorised her guardian to marry 
her to a particular individual, or has con- 
sented to a marriage proposed to her by a 
specific person, the guardian Las no power to 
marry her to another. Under the Shiah law, 
a woman who ia * adult and discreet,* is 
herself competent to enter into a contract of 
m.arriage. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give her con- 
sent, * If her guardians,’ says the Shardwa^ 

* refuse to many her to an equal when de- 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, even 
against their wish.’ The Shiahs agree with 
the Hanafis in giving to females the power 
of representing others in matrimonial oon- 
traetb. In a contract of marriage, full re- 
gard is to be paid to the words of a female 
who is adult and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding ; she ia, accordingly, not 
only qualified to contract herself, but also 
to act as the agent of another in giving ex- 
pression either to the declaration or to the 
con.sent. The Mafdiih and the Jama-uah-’ 
Shat tat f also declare * that it is not requisite 
that the parties through whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, since with 
us (the Shiahs) a contract made through (the 
agency or intermediation of) a female is 
valid.’ To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafui law, the marriage of an adult girl 
is not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given through a 
legally authorised ita/t, who would act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah 
law, the woman can consent to her own 
marriage, either with or without a guardian 
or agent.” (Personal Law of the Muhamma-' 
dans^ p. 283.) 

II, — The Legal Disahiiitiu to Maniage, 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage, 
namely : — 

1. Comangninityy which includes motheri 
grandmother, sister, niece, aunt, Ac. 

2. Affinity,, which includes mother-in-law, 
step-grandmother, danghter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, Ac. 

8. Postern ye. A man cannot marry his 
foster mothei, nor foster sister, unless the 
foster bi other and sister were nursed by the 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
But a man may marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or the foster mother of his sister. 

4. A man may not marry his wife’s sister 
during his wife’s lifetime, unless she be 
divorced. 
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5. A nun nurried to » fret woman cannot 
marry a ilara. 

6. It it not lawful for a man to marry tha 
wife or fnu^taddah of another, whether the 
^iddah be on account ot repudiation or death. 
That it, he cannot marry until the expiration 
of the woman’s *iddah, or period of proba- 
tion. 

7. A MutUni cannot marn a polytbeiat, or 
MajAtiyah. But he may marry a Jewett, oi 
a Christian, or a Sabean. 

8. A woman is prohibited by reason of pro- 
peicty. For esLample, it ia not lawful for a man 
to marry his own slave, or a woman her 
bondsman. 

9. A woman is prohibited by repudiation or 
divorce. If r man pronounces three divorces 
upon a wife who is free, or two upon n sUre, 
ste is nwt lawful to him until she shall 1 .vo 
been regularly espoused by another m.an, who 
having duly consummated the mak'ia^j, 
afterwards divorces her, or dies, and her 
*idduh from iiim be accomplished. 

Mr. Syed -Ameer Ali says : — 

“ Tho piohibitioiifi may be divided into four 
heads viz. relative or absohite, prohibitive or 
cfiVsclory. They arise in the first place from 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 
blood (consanguinity); secondly, from alliance 
or aflBnity {al-mutia^rat) \ thirdly, from fos- 
terage (a»-ri?d‘); and, fourthly, from com- 
pletion of number (i.e, four). The ancient 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mothers 
and motbers-in-law on one aide, and step-sons 
and sons-in-law on the other. The kur&n 
expressly forbids this custom : ‘ Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had to wife 
(except what is already past), for this is an 
uncleanliness and abomination, and an evil 
way.’ (Surah iv. 2h.) Then come the more 
definite prohibitions in the next verse; ‘Yo 
are forbidden to man*y your mothers, your 
daughters, your sisters, and your aunts, both 
on the father’s and on the mother’s side ; youi- 
brothel's’ daughters and your sister’s daugh- 
ters ; y ur mothers who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters ; your wives’ mothers, 
your daughters-in-law, bom of your wires 
with whom ye have cohabited. Ye are also 
prohibited to take to wife two sisters (except 
what is already past), nor to mvrry women 
who are already married.’ (Surah iv. 27.) 

“ The prohibitions founded on consanguinity 
(Aahrvnv‘i>-nasab') are tho same among the 
Sunnis as among the Shiahs. No marriage 
can be contract^ with the ascendants, with 
tho descendants, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their de 
BcendantB, with paternal and maternal uncles 
and nunts. Nor can a mamago be contracted 
with a natural offspring or (his or her de- 
scendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage is 
forbidden for fosterage in the same order as 
in the case of nusab. The Sunnis, however, 
permit marriage in spite of fosterage in the 
following cases : The marriage of the father 
of the child with tho mother of his child’s 
foster-mother, or with her daughter ; the mar- 
riage of the foster-mother with the brother 
of the child whom ihe has fostered ; the mar- 
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liage with the fotter-mother of an uncle or 
aunt. The relationship by fosterage arises 
among the Shiahs when the child has been 
rnaily nourished at tho breast of the foster- 
mother. Among tlie Sunnis, it is required 
that the child should have been suckled at 
least fifteen times, or at least a day and 
night. Ainorg the Hanafis, it is enough if ft 
have been suckled only once. Among the 
SLafais it is necessary that it should have 
been suckled four times. There is no dif- 
ference among the Sunnis .and the Shiahs re- 
garding the prohibitions arising from alliance. 
Under the Shiah law, a woman against whom 
a proceeding bv ladn (/r‘dn) has taken place on 
tbe ground of her adultery, and w ho is thereby 
divorced from her husband, cannot under any 
circuinstan^'H le-mairv him- The Shafais 
and Idalikis ; gree in tliis opinion with the 
Slhabs. The Hannfis, however, allow a re- 
mnmage witn a woman divorced by hian. 
Tho Shiahs as well as the Shafais, Malikia, 
and Hai\'r>alis, hold that a marriage with a 
woman who is already pr^na'.t (by another) 
is absolutely illegal. According to the 
Hiddpu, however, it would appear that Abu 
Ilanifah and his disciple Muhammad were of 
opinion that .-iiuh a marriage was allowable. 
The practice uiuong tho Indian Hanifis is 
variable. But genorally speaking, such mar- 
riages arc regarded with extreme disappro- 
bation. Among tbe Shafais, Malikia and 
Hanbalis, marriages are prohibited during 
the state of ihram (pilginmago to Makkah), 
so that when a maniage is contracted by two 
persons, either of whom is a follower of the 
doctrines of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on the pilgrimage, it is illegal. The 
Hanafis regard such marriages to be legal. 
With the Shiahs, though a marriage in a state 
of ihram is, in any case, illegal, the woman is 
not prohibited to ihe man always, unless he 
was aware of the illegality of the union. AU 
the schools prohibit contemporaneous mar- 
riages with two women so related to each 
other that, supposing either of them to be a 
male a marriage between them would be 
illegal Illicit intercourse between a man 
and a woman, according to the Hnnatis and 
Shiahs, prohibits the man from marrying the 
woman’s mother as well as her daughter. 
The observant student of tbe law of the two 
pi-incipal sects which divide tbe world of 
Islkm, cannot fail to notice tho distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them in resj^t 
to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Shiah doctrines 
never seem to have come into contact with 
the Christian races of ihe West to any marked 
extent ; whilst their relatione with the Mago- 
Zoroastrians of the East were both intimate 
and lasting. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
seem always to have been more or less in- 
fiuonced by the Western nations. In conse- 
quence of the different positii/nn which tho 
followers of the sects orcuj'ied towards non- 
Musbms, a wide divergence exists between 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
intermarriages between Mualims and non- 
Muslims. It has already been pointed out 
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that the KtUaoi, for political reasons, forbade 
all nnions between Mussalmans and idolaters. 
It said in expUcit terms, ‘ Marry not a 
woman of the Polytheists (Mushrtkin) nntil 
she embraces Islam. ’ But it also declared 
that *such women as ai e nuhstiias (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the script iral sects,’ 
or beUeying in a revealed or moral religion, 
* are lawful to Muslimfi.' 

“ From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conclusions have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two schools. 
The Sunnis recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contracted between a Muslim on one 
side, and a Hebrew or a Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar- 
riage between a Mussalman and a Magian or 
a Hindu woman is invalid. The Akhbari 
Shiahs and the Mutaf^alaa agree with the 
Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do not re- 
cognise ns legal a permanent contract of mar- 
riage between Muslims and the followers of 
any other creed. They allow, however, tem- 
porary contracts extending over a term of 
years, or a ceitain speciBed period, with a 
Christian, Jew, or a Magian female. Abu 
Hanifah permits a Mussalman to marry a 
Sabean woman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham- 
mad and the other Sunni Im&ms, hold such 
unions illogaL 

** A female Muslim connot under any cir- 
cumstances marry a non-Muslim. Both schools 
mrohibit a Muhammadan from manying an 
idolatrous female, or one who worships the 
•tars or any kind of fetish whatsoever. 

** These prohibitions are relative in their 
nature and in their effect. They do not 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage. 
For example, when a Miihammadan marries 
a Hindu woman in a place where the laws of 
Islkm are in force, the marriage only is in- 
valid, and does not affect the status of legi- 
timacy of the offspring.” Persona! Law 

of the Muhammadans^ p. 22u.) 

II J. — The Religious Certinony. 

The Muhammadan law appoints no specific 
religious ceremony, nor are any religious rites 
necessary for the contraction of a valid mar- 
riage. L^ally, a marriage contracted between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
into the contract, is valid and binding, if en- 
tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses. And the Shi^ah law even dis- 
penses with witnesses. 

In India there is little difference between 
the rites that are practised at the maiTiage 
ceremonies of the Shi'aha and Sunnis. 

In all cases the religious ceremony is left 
entirely to the discretion of the Qazi or per- 
son who performs the ceremony, and conse- 
quently there is no uniformity of ritual 
i^me Qatis merely recite the Fatihah (the 
first chapter of the Qur’an), and the dnrud^ or 
blessing. The following is the more common 
order of performing the seiwico. The Qazi, 
the bridegroom, and the bride's attorney, with 
the witnesses, having assembled in some con- 
venient place (but not in a mosque), srrsngo- 
mMits are made as to the amount of dower or 


mahr. The bridegroom then repeats after 
the Qazi the following : — 

1. The Istigbfdr. ** I desire foig^veoess 
from Ood.” 

2. The fonr Quis. The four chapters of 
the Qur’an commencing with the word “ Qu/” 
(cix., cxii., cxiii., cxiv. ). These chapters 
have nothing in them counoctod with the sub- 
ject of marriiige, and appear to be selected 
on account of their brevity. 

8. The Kafimahy or Creed. “ There is 
no Deity but God, and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God.” 

4. The Si/watu *l~Imdn. A profession of 
belief iit God, the Angels, the Scriptures, the 
Prophers, the Resurrection, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil. 

The Qazi then requests the bride’s at- 
torney to take the hand of the bridegi'oom, 
and to say, “ Such an one’s daughter, by the 
agency of her attorney and by the testimony 
of two witnesses, has, in youi’ marriage with 
her, had such a dower settled upon her ; do 
you consent to it ? ” To which the bride- 
groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this vroman, as 
well ae to the dowei' already settled upon her, 
I consent, I cf-nsent, I consent.” 

After this the Qazi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer : ‘‘ 0 great God ! 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Sarah, Joseph and Zalikha. 
Moses and Zipporah, his highness Muham- 
mad and ‘Ayishah, and his highness ‘All al« 
Mariana and Fatimatu ’z-Zahrk” 

The ceremony being over, the bridegroom 
embraces his friends and receives their con- 
gratulations. 

According to the Ihirru U-Mukhtdr, p. 196, 
and all schools of Muslim law, the bridegroom 
is entitled to sec his wife before the marriage, 
but Eastern customs very rarely allow the 
exercise of this right, and the husband, gene- 
rally speaking, sees his wife for the first 
time when leading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 

IV, — The Marriage Festivities, 

Nikdh is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicings which have been variously de- 
scribed by Oriental travellers, but they ar6 
not parts of either the civil or religious core- 
monies. 

The following account of a skddi or wed- 
ding in Hindustan is abridged (with some 
correction) from Mrs. Meer Hasan All’s 
Musalmdns of India. 

The marriage ceremony usually occupies 
three days and threo nights. The day being 
fixed, the mother of the bride actively em- 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for the young lady’s departure 
from the paternal roof with suitable articles, 
which might prove the bride was not sent 
forth to her new family withont proper pro- 
vision : A silvor-gilt bedstead with the neces- 
sary fiuoiture ; a silver pawn-dan, shaped 
very like an English spioe-box ; a chillumchi 
or wash-hand basin ; a iota or water-jug, re- 
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sembliQg an old-fashioned coffee-pot ; a sileer 
luggnn, or spittoon; a Burai, or water-bottle; 
ailyer basins for water ; several dozens of 
copper pots, plates, and spoons for cooking ; 
dishes, plates and plutters in endless variety ; 
and numerous other articles needful for house- 
keeping, including a looking-glass for the 
bride’s toilette, masnads, cushions, and 
carpets. 

On the first day the la lioi,’ apartments of 
both houses are completely fMed with visi- 
tors of all grades, from the wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquaintance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most valuable ornaments Fbe poor 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a dark 
cloaet or room during the whole three days’ 
merriment, whilst the happy bridogroon is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements arc c».o- 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party vying in personal attentions to him. 
The ladies are occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native souge 
and musK.' of the domnis, smoking he buqqa, 
eating pawn, dinner, <fec. Oompany is their 
delight and time parses ploui-autly with them 
in such an assembly. 

The second day is one of bustle and pre- 
paration in the bride’s home ; it is spent in 
arranging the various articles that are to 
accompany the bride’s mn^ndl or Aland’ (the 
Lftwsonia inermis), which is forwarded in the 
evening to the hridogroom’s house with great 
parade. The herb muyndi or hinnd is in 
general request amorgst the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyeing the hands and feet ; 
and is considered by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping those mem- 
bers cool, and n great ornament to the person. 
Long establishod custom obliges the bride to 
tiend mayndi on the second night of the nup- 
tials to the bridegioom ; and to make the 
event mere conspicuous, presents proportioned 
to tho moans of the party accompany the 
trays of prepared mayndi. 

The female friends of the bride’s family 
attend tho procession in covered conveyances, 
and tho male guests on horses, olophants. and 
in palkios ; trains of servants and bands of 
music swell the procession (amongst persons 
of distinction) to a magnitude inconceivable 
to those who have not visitod the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst tho bride’s presents with mayndi 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
full-dross suit for tho bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette ; confectionary, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared prwns, and a 
mnltitade of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevertheless esteemed luxu- 
ries with tho native young people, and are 
considered essential to tho occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sngar-candy, 
which foims the source of amusement when 
the bridegroom is under the dominion of tho 
females in his mother’s znnunah. The fire- 
works sent with the presents are concealed 
in flowers formed of the transparent uberuck ; 


these flowers arc set out in frames, and re- 
present beds of flowers in their varied forms 
and colours ; these in their number and gay 
appearance liave a pretty effect in tho pro- 
cession, interspersed witL the trays contain- 
ing tho drcHFes, Ac. All the trays are first 
covered with baskotwork raised in domes, 
and ovoi- these are thrown draperies of broad- 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours. 

The mayndi procos.sion having reached the 
bridegroom's house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of the 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
tho father’a ball; tho ladie.s to tho youth’s 
mother, who in all possible state is prepared 
to receive the bride’s friends. 

Tine Indies crowd into ttie centre hall to 
witimr^, through tho blinds of bamboo, the 
important process of dressing the bridegroom 
in his bride’s presents. Iho centre purdah is 
let down, in which arc openings to admit the 
hands u’id feet ; and clo.se to i.iia purdah a 
low Ktool is placed. When ali these prelimi- 
nary preparations are made, and the ladies 
securely under cove**, notice is sent to the 
mnic a'isembly that “tho bridegroom is 
naated’'; and ho then enters the zarninah 
courtyard, amidst the deafening soimds of 
trumpets and drums from without, and a 
serenade from the feroalo singers within. Ho 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he roceive.s from tho hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist 
mayndi is then tied on with bandagos by 
hands ho cannot see, and, if time admits, one 
hour is requisite to fix the dye bright and 
permanent on tho hands and feot. During 
this delay, tho hour is passed in lively dia- 
logues with the several purdabed dames, who 
have all the advantages of seeing though 
themselves unseen ; tho singers occasionally 
lauding his praise in extempore strains, after 
desenhing the loveliness of bis bride (whom 
they know nothing aboutV and foretelling the 
happiness which awaits him in his marriage, 
but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. ’The sugar-candy, broken into small 
lumps, is presented by the ladies whilst his 
hands and feet are fast hound in the bandages 
of mayndi ; but as lie cannot help himself, 
and it is an omen of good to eat tho bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure ho will 
try to catch the morsels which they present 
to his mouth and then draw back, teasing the 
youth with their banterings, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seize 
the fingers also with tho dainty, to the 
general amusement of the whole pujty nod 
the youth’s entire satisfaction. 

The mayndi snpposod to have done its duty 
the bandages arc removed, the old nurse of 
bis infancy (always retained for life;, assists 
him with water to wash off' the loaves, dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him with perfumes, 
and robes him in his bride’s presents. Thus 
attired, he takes leave of his tormentors, 
sends respectful messages to his bride’s 
family, and bows bis way from their guar- 
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dianship to tho male apartment, where he is 
dreeted by a flonrlah of tmmpeta and the con- 
gratulations of the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and embrace him cor* 
dially. 

The dinner is introduced at tweWe, amongst 
the bridegroom’s guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured conviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consists of 
sugar and water sherbet. The dancing- 
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women’s performaneea, the displays of fire- 
works, the dinner, pawn, and huqqah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the dawn of morning 
approaches. 

The bride’s female friends take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom’s departure from 
the zananab, after which they hasten away 
to the bride’s assembly, to detail the whole 
business of'their mission. 



BRINGING HOMB TUB URIDE IN AFGHANISTAN. (A. F. Uolc,) 


The third day, the eventful hardf, arrives 
to awaken in the heart of a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affection ; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great solace 
of her life under many domestic trials; at 
any rate, she transfers her beloved child to 
onotber protection. All marriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fate, in the good mother’s cnleula- 
lion, ller darling child may be the favoured 


of Heaven, for which she prays ; she mnT be 
however, the miserable first wife of a licen- 
tious pluralist ; nothing is certain, but she 
will strive to trust in (lod’s mercy, that the 
event prove a happy one to her dearly-loved 
girl. 

The young bride is in close confinement 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; 
on the third, she is tormented with the prepa- 
rations for her departure. The tnayndi must 
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b« applied to h«r bands and feat, tbo fonnid- | 
ablo operations of batbir?, drying her b air, | 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gums, and teeth with antimony, fixing on her 
the wedding omamenis, the nose-ring pre> 
sented by her husband's family ; the many 
ring*) to be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings fixed in her ears, are all so many 
new trials to her, whijh though a complica- 
tion of inconvenience, she cannot ventiire tc 
murmur at, and therefore submit ' to with the 
passive weakness of a lamb. 

Towards the close of the evening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage por- 
tion is set in order to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own amusements for 
the hay ; the mother is too much occupied 
with her daughter’s affairs to give much of 
her time or attention to thorn ; nor do thi.y 
expect it, for they all know by experience 
the nature of a mother’s duties at succ^ au 
interesting period. 

The bridegroom’s house is nearly in the 
aame state of bustle as the bride's, though of ^ 
m very different description, as the preparing 
for the reception of a bride in an event of vast 
importance in the opinion cf n Muaalman. 
The gentlemen assemble in the evening, and 
are regaled with sherbet and the huqqah, and 
antertained with the miucA- singing and fire- 
works, until the appointed hour for setting 
out in the procession to fetch the bride to 
her new home. 

The procession is on a grand scal^ ; every 
friend or acqxuintance, together with their 
elephants, are pressed into the service of the 
bridegroom on this night of Barat. The 
young man himself is mounted on a handsome 
charger, the legs, tail, and mane of which 
are dyed with mayndi^ whilst the ornamental 
furniture of the horse is splendid with span- 
gleo and embroidery. The dross of the bride- 
groom is of gold cloth, richly trimmed, with 
a turban to correspond, to the top of which 
is fastened an immense bunch of silver trim- 
ming, ths^ falls over his face to his waist, 
and answers the purpose of a veil (this is in 
strict keeping with the Hindu custom at 
their marriage processions). A select few of 
the females from tUe bridegroom’s house 
attend in bis train to bring home the bride, 
accompanied by innumerable torches, with 
bands of music, soldiers, and servants, to give 
effect to the procession. On thoir arrival at 
the gate of the bride’s residence, the gentle- 
men are introduced to the father’s apartments, 
where fire-works, music, and tinging, occupy 
their time and attention until the hour for 
departure arrives. 

The marriage ceremony is performed in the 
presence of witnesses, although the bride is 
not seen by any of the males at the time, not 
even by her husband, until they have been 
lawfully united according to the common form. 

The Maulawi commences by calling on the 
yonng maiden by name, to answer to hi!’ de- 
mand, “ Is it by your own consent this mar- 
riage takes place with ? ” naming the 

person who is the bridegroom ; the bride 
ana wars, ** It is by my cohaent” The Maulawi 


than axplaina law of Mututmmad, and 
reads a certain chapter from that portion of 
tho Qur in which binds the parties in holy 
wedlock. He then toms to the young man, 
and asks him to name the sum he propose# 
as his wife’s dowry. The bridegroom thua 
called upon, names ten, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a hundred lacn of rupees ; the Maulawi re- 
paatp to all present the amount proposed, and 
then prays that the young ooople thus united 
ma} be blessed in this world and in eternity. 
All the gentlemen then retire except the bride- 
groom, who is delayed entering the hall until 
the bride’s guests have retreated into the sida 
room a ; as soon as this is accomplished he it 
intr jduced into the presence of his mother- 
in-law and her daughter by the women ser- 
vants. Me otudiously avoid) looking up as 
be e.iteir tl o tall, because, according to the 
cuhtoiL of this people, he must first see his 
wilc’h face in a looking-glass, which is placed 
before the young couple, when he is seated on 
.be masnad by his biide. Happj for him if 
he then beholds a face that Despeaks the 
gentle being be hopes Fate has destined to 
make him hsppy. If otherwise, he must sub- 
mit ■ there is no untying the sacred contract. 

Many absurd customs follow this first in- 
troduction of the bride and bridegroom. When 
the procession is all formed, the goods and 
chattels of the bride are loaded on the 
beads of the carriers; the bridegroom con- 
veys his young wife in his arms to the 
covered palankeen, which is in readlneee 
within the court, and the procession moves 
off in grand style, with a perpetual din of 
noisy music, until they arrive at the bride- 
groom’s mansion. 

The poor mother has, perhaps, had many 
struggles with her own heart to save her 
daughter’s feelings during the preparation for 
departure ; but when the separation takes 
place, the scene is affecting beyond desorij>- 
tion. 1 never witnessed anything equal to it 
in other societies ; indeed, so powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that she 
rarely acquires her usual composure until 
her daughter is allowed to reviait her, which 
is generally within a week after her marriage. 
(See Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali’s Indi€u% Mu»al- 
niauMy vol, i. p. 46.) 

The above description of a wedding in India 
has been selected as representative of auoh 
ceremonies ; but there is no uniform custom of 
celebrating Muslim nuptials, the nuptial 
ceremonies in Afghanistan being much more 
simple in their character, as will be seen by 
the illustration given on the preceding page. 

Mr. Lane, in hiH Modem EyyptianM^ 
the following interesting account of a wedding 
in F^fypt 

** Marriages in Cairo are generally con- 
ducted, in the case of a virgin, in the follow- 
ing manner ; but in that of a widow, or a 
divorced woman, with little ceremony. Most 
commonly, the mother, or some other near 
female relation, of the youth or man who la 
desirous of obtaining a wife, deaeribes to him 
the personal and other qualificationo of the 
young women with whom she is acquainted, 
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and directs Ms choice; or he employs a 

* kbatl>eh/ or * khatibeh ' (khdtitah\ a 
iroman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in such cases. Sometimes two or more 
women of this profession are employed. A 
khat'beh givep her report confidentially, de- 
scribing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young ; and another 
as not pretty, but rich, and so forth. If the 
man have a mother and other near female 
relations, two or three of these nsually go 
with a khat^h to pay visits to several 
bareems, to which she has access in her pro- 
fessional character of a match-maker ; for she 
is employed as much by the women as the 
men. She sometimes, also, exercises the 
trade of a ‘ dellaleb ’ (or broker), for the 
sale of ornaments, clotting, Ao which pro- 
cures her admission into almost every 
hareem. The women who accompany her in 
search of a wife for their relation, are intro- 
duced to the different hareema merely as 
ordinary visitors; and as such, if disappointed, 
they soon take their leave, though the object 
of their visit is, of course, well understood by 
the other party ; but if they find among the 
females of a family (and they are sure to see all 
who are marriageable) a girl or young woman 
having the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
if the proposed match be not at once dis- 
approved of, what property, ornaments, &c., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
father of the intended bride be dead, she may 
perhaps possess one or more houses, shops, &c . ; 
and in almost every case, a marriageable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors, having asked these and other ques- 
tions, bring their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
he gives a present to the khat'beh, and sends 
her again to the family of his intended wife, 
to make known to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an ex^gerated description of 
his personal attractions, wealth, Ac. For 
instance, she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 

* My daughter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beard- 
less, has plenty of money, dresses hand- 
somely, is fond of delicscies, but cannot enjoy* 
his luxuries alone ; he wants you as his com- 
panion; he will give yon everything that 
money can procure ; be is a stayer at home, 
and will spend his whole time with you, 
caressing and fondling you.' 

“ The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 
without her consent, if she be not arrived at 
the age of puberty ; but after she has attained 
that age, she may chooM a hnsband for 
herself, and appoint any man to arrange and 
effect her marriage. In the former case, how- 
ever, the khat'beh and the relations of a girl 
sought in marriage usually endeavour to 
obtain her consent to the proposed union. 
Very often a father objects to giving a 
daughter in marriage to a man who is not of 


the S4. M profession or trade as himaelf ; and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
elder! The bridegroom can scarcely over 
obtain even a surreptitions glance at the fea- 
tures of his bride, until he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society ; in which case it Is 
easy enough for him to see her face. 

** When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a * wekeel ' (loalrt/, or deputy), 
to settle the compact and conclude the con- 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary ; and in this case, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) her nearest 
adult male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs the office 
of wekeel ; but if she be of age, she appoints 
her own wekeel, or may even make the con- 
tract herself ; though this is seldom done. 

** After a youth or man has made choice of 
a female to demand in marriage, omthe report 
of his female relations, or that of the khaf 
beh, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
arrangements before described with her and 
her relatione in the hareem, he repairs with 
two or three of his friends to her wekeel 
Having obtained the wekeel's consent to the 
union, if the intended bride be under age, he 
asks what is the amount of the required 
maAr (or dowry). 

** The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par- 
ties be in possession of a moderately good in- 
come, in about ii thousand riyals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings) ; or, sometimes, not 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal- 
culate the dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piasters (about five pounds sterling) each; 
and fix its amount at ten purses or more. 

** It most be borne in mind that we are con- 
sidering the case of a vii-gin bride ; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, as in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
frequently takes place ; if a thousand riyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred ; the former 
party then gradually lowering the demand, 
and the other increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. It is 
generally stipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage- contract is made ; and the remain- 
ing third hold in reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband's death. 

This affair being settled, and confirmed by 
all persons present reciting the opening chapter 
of the Kuran (the Fat'hab), an early day (per- 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the cere- 
mony of the marriage-contract, which is pro- 
perly called ‘ akd en-nikah ' Qaqdu 'n^nikdJA), 
The making this contract is commonly called 
* ketb el-kiUib ' (katbu U-kitdb^ or the writing 
of the writ); but it is very seldom the case 
that any document is written to confirm the 
marriage, unless the bridegroom is shout to 
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ti^Tal to another place, and feare that he aion diaperMv they settle when the * leylet 

may hare occasion to prorc his marriage ed-dakhfeh ’ is to be. This is the night when 

where witnesses of the contract cannot be the bride is brought to the house of the 

procured. Sometimes the mamage-contract bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time 

18 concluded immediately after the arrange* risits her * 

ment respecting the dowry, but more generally “ The bridegroom should receiTo his bride 

a day or two after. on the ire of Friday, or that of Monday ; but 

** On the day appointed for this ceremony, the former is generally esteemed the more 

the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or fortunate period. Lot us say, for instance, 

three of his friends, goer to the bouse of his that the bride is to be conducted to him on 

bride, usually about noon, taking with him the ere of Friday. 

that portion of the dowry which he has pro- “ During two or three or mere preceding 

mised to pay on this occasion. He and his nights, the street or quarter in which the bride- 

companions are received by the bride’s groom li^es is illuminated with chandeliers and 

wekeel, and two or more friends of tho latter laniems, or with lanterns and small lamps, 

are usually present. It is neces^iary that some suspended from cords drawn across from 

there be two witnesses (and those most be the bridegroom’s and Several other houses on 

Muslims) to the marriage-contract, unless iu each side to the houses opposite; and several 

a situation where witnesses cannot be pro small silk flings, each of two colours, geno- 
eui*e<L All persons present recu^ tUe Fat‘- rally red and green, are attached to these or 

hah ; and the bridegroom then pays the | other cords. 

money. After this, the man*iage:ContraC' is An enterUiyiment is also given on each of 

performed. It is very eimple. The bride- these nights, particularly on the last night 

groom and the bride's wekeel sit upon the before that on which the wedding is concluded, 

ground, face to face, with one knee upon the at the bridegroom’s house. On these occa- 

ground, and grasp ^ each other’s light hand, sions, it is customary for the persons invited, 

raising the thumbs, ana pressing them against and for all intimate friends, to send presents 

each other. A ♦ fekeeh ’ (/<iyiA) is generally to his house, a day or two before tho feast 

employed to instruct them what they are to which they purpose or expect to attend, 

say. Having placed a handkerchief over their They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, wax 

joined hands, he usually prefaces the words of candles, or a lamb. The former articles are 

the contract with a khutbeh (f^uf hah ) usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
ing of a few words of exhortation and prayer, and covered with a silk or embroiderod ker- 

with quotations froir the Kuran and Traditions, chief. The guests are entortamod on these 

on the excellence and advantages of marriage. occasions by musicians and male or female 

He then desires the bride's wekeel to say, ‘ I singers, by dancing girls, or by the perform- 

betroth (or marry) to thee my daughter (or anco of a ‘ khatmoh ’ (Haf;/iaA), or a ‘ zikr ’ 

the female who has appointed me her wekeel), (jiAtV 

such a one (naming the bride), tho virgin [or Tho customs which I am now about to 

the adult], for a dowry of such an amount.* describe are observed by those classes that 

(The words ‘for a dowry,’ Ac., are sometimes compose tho main bulk of the population of 
omitted.) The bride’s wekeel having said Cairo, 

the bridegroom says, ‘ I accept from “ On tbo preceding Wednesday (or on tho 
thee her betrothal [or marriage^ to myself, Saturday if the wedding bo to conclude on 
ana take her under my care, and myself to tho eve of Monday), at about the homr of 
afford her my protection ; and ye who are noon, or a Little later, the bride goes in state 
present boar witness of this.’ The wokeel to the bath. The proceosion to the bath is 
addresses the bridegroom in the same manner called ‘ Zeffet el-Hammam.’ It is headed 
a second and a third time ; and each time, by a party of musicians, with a hautboy or 
th€ latter replies as before. Both then gene- two, and drums of different kinds. Some- 
rally add, ‘ And blessing be on the Apostles; times nt Uio head of the bride's party, are 

and praise bo to God, the Lord of tbo beings ; two men, who carry tho utensils and linen 

of the whole world. Amen.’ After which all used in the bath, upon two round trays, oa* h 
present again repeat the Fafhah. It is not of which is covered with an embroidered or 

always the same form of khutbeh that is re- a plain silk kerchief ; also a sakka {mqqd) who 

cited on Uiese occasions ; any form may be j gives water to any of the passengers, if askod ; 
used, and it may be repeated by any person ; | and two other porsoj s, one of whom bears a 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether I ‘ kamkam,’ or bottle, of plain or gilt silver, 
omitted- ” or of china, containing rose-water, or 

» The contract concluded, the bridegroom , orango-fiowor water, which he occasionally 
sometimes (but seldom, unless he be a person sprinkles on the passengers; and the other, 
of the lower orders) kisses tho hands of : a ‘ mibkharah ’ (or pertuiaing vessel) of 
his friends and others there present ; and they silver, with aloes-wood, oi fiome other odori- 
are presented with sbarbat, and generally ro- feious substance, buinirig in it; but it is 
main to dinner. Each of them recoivcb an soldom tuat the procossn in thus attended, 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by tho In general, the first porsona /irnong the bride’s 
family of the bride ; except the fekeeh, whw parly are several of her man ied female 
rscoives a similar handkerchief, with a small relations and friends, walking in pairs ; and 
gold coin tied up in it, from the bridegroom. next, a number of young virgins. The for- 
Before the persons assembled on this occa- mer are dressed in ths usual manner, covsred 
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with tbi^ buck lilk ; the Utter have stripee, often rose-oolonr and yoUow. It is 

white silk habarahs, or shawls. Then follows carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
the bride, walking under a canopy of silk, of each comer, and is open only in front ; and at 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, or the top of each of the four poles is attached 
yellow ; or of two oolours, composing wide an embroidered handkerchief. 



nuDAL pRocissioif in OAiBO. {From Lane'i ** Egyptiaiu,^ 


**The dress of the bride, during this pro- is placed a small pasteboard cap, or crown, 

oession, entirely conceals her person. She is The shawl is pUoed orer this, and oonoeals 

generally ooreied from head to foot with a from the riew of the public the richer artioUs 

red kashmere shawl ; or with a white or of her dress, her face, and her iewels, 4o., 

yellow ahawl, though rarely- Upon her head except one or two * kussahs ’ (and sometimes 
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other omunants), generally of diamond! and 
emerald!, attached to that part of the ehawl 
which covers her forehead. 

** She is accompanied by two or three of 
her female relations within the canopy ; ana 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk- 
ing backwards before her, is conLtantly em- 
ployed in fanning her, with a large fan of 
black ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the 
front of which is ueuaUy oniamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Sometimea onezefTeh, 
with a single canopy, serves foi tw'o brides, 
ffho walk side by side. The procosfcion 
moves very slowly, and generallj pursues a 
circuitous ronto, for the sake of greater dis- 
play. On leaving the house, it turns to the 
right. It is closed by a second party of mu- 
sicians, similar to tho first, or by two or three 
drnmmers. 

“ In the bridal processions of the lower 
orders, which Are often conducted in the pame 
manner as that above described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill crio.s of joy called ‘ zagh.iieot ’ ; 
amd females of the poorer classes, when 
merely epectatora of a aeffeh, often do the 
aame. Tne whole bath is sometimes hired (or 
the bride and her pariy exclusively 

“ They pass several hours, or seldom less 
than two, occupied in washing, sporting, and 
feasting ; and frequently ‘ ’al'mehs.’ or 
fem&le singers, are hired to amuse them in 
the bath ; they then return in the same order 
in which they came. 

“ The expense of the zefifeh falls on the rela- 
tions of the bride, out the feast that follows 
it is supplied by the bridegroom. 

Having returned from the bath to the 
house of her family, the bride and her com- 
panions sap together. If ’al’mehs have con-' 
tributed to the festivity in the bath, they, 
also, return with the bri,de, to renew their 
concert. Their songs are always on the sub- 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions their presence. After the company 
^aro been thus entertained, a large quantity 
of henna having been prepared, mixed mlo a 
paste, the bride takes a lump of it in her 
hand, and receives contributions (called ‘ nu- 
koot ’) from her guests ; each of them sticks 
a coin ("usually of gold) in the henna which 
she bolus upon her hand ; and when the lump 
is closely stuck with these coins, she scrapes 
it off her hand upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Having collected in this manno’ from 
all her guests, some more henrui is applied to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with pieces of linen ; and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they are 
found to be sufficiently dyed with its deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
remainder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is called ‘ Leylet el-Uenna,’ or, 
‘the Night of the Henna.’ 

‘It is on this night, and sometimos also 
during the latter half of the preceding day, 
that the bridegi'oom gives his chief entertain- 
ment. 

‘ Mohabbazeen ’ (or low farce-players) 
often perfonn on this occasion before the 


house, or, if it be large enough, in the court. 
The other and moi'o common periormances by 
which the gneeis are amused, have been before 
mentioned. 

“ On the fcllowing day, the bride goes in 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. 
The precession before described is call^ ‘ the 
leffeh of the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
thiK, Vihich is the more important, and which 
is therefore particularly called ' Zeffot el- 
’Arooseh,’ or ‘ the Zeffeh of the Bride.' In 
some cases, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremoniee, the bride is conducted 
privately to the bath, and only honoured 
with a zeffeh to the bridegroom’s house. Tliis 
procession is exa ’tly similar to the iormer. 
The bride and her party, after breakfasting 
1 together, generally sot out a little after midday. 

' “ They proceed ia^he same order, and at 

I the same slow pace, as in the zeffeh of the 
bath; and, if the h''U8e of the bridegroom is 
near, they follow a circuitous route, through 
several prncipal streets, for tne sake of dis- 
play. The ceremony usually occupies throe 
or more hours. 

*' Sometimes, before bridal processions of 
this kind, two swordsmen, clad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in a 
mock combat ; or two peasants cudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person wh^^ has the art of performing some 
extraordinary feat to amuse the spectators is 
almost sure of being a welcome assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. NVhen the 
Seyyid Omar, the Naked el-Ashraf (or chief 
of the descendants of the Ih-ophet), who was 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
’Alee to the dignity of Basha of Egypt, mar- 
ried a daughter, about forty-five years since, 
there walked before the procession a yenng 
man who had made an incision in his abdo- 
men, and drawn out a large portion of his 
intestines, whcdi ho carried before him on a 
silver tray. After the procession he restored 
them to their proper place, and remained in 
bed many days before he recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disgusting act. 
Another man, on the same occasion, ran a 
sword through hie arm, before the crowding 
Bpectators, and then bound orei the wound, 
without withdrawing the sword, Hoveral hand- 
kerchiefs, which were soakett with the blood. 
These facts were dosenbod to me by an o\e 
witness. A spectacle of a more Ringula: •‘ird 
more disgustmg nature used to be not uin 
common on similar occasions, Inii now 
very seldom witnessed. Sometimes, also, 
‘ bawoos ’ (or conjuroiH and sleight-ol liund 
performers; exhibit a variety of trick‘d on these 
occasions. But the niobt common ol all the 
perfoiinances here raenfioiicd are the mock 
fights. Similar exhihit:orjft are also sometirnos 
witnessed on the o'. caaion of a circumcision 
Grand zeffehs are soaietirnoH accompanied by 
a numbers of cars, ea, h hearing a group of 
persons of some manufacture or trade, per- 
forming the usual w oiji (J their craft ; even 
such ss builders, whitewashers, Ac., including 
members of all, or almost ail, the arts and' 
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majiafactares practised in the metropolis. Is before mentioned, brilliantlj illnmine the 

one car there are generally some men making eireets through which the procession passes, 

coffee, which they occasionally present to and produce a remarkably picturesque effect, 

spectators; in another, instrumental musi- The bridegroom and his friends and other 

cians, and in another, ’al’mehs (or female attendants follow, advancing in the form of 

singers). an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 

“ The bride, in zeffehs of this kind, is some- ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 

times conveyed in a close European carriage, more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 

but more frequently, she and her female rela- henna or some other flower, except the bride- 

tions and friends are mounted on high-saddled groom and the friend on either side of him. 

asses, and, with musicians and female singers. These three form the latter pai*! the ring, 

before and behind them, close the proces* which generally consists of twenty or more 

8 ion. persons. 

** The bride and her party, having arrived at “ At frequent intervals, the party stops for 
the bridegroom’s house, sit down to a repast. a few minutes, and during each of the pauses, 

Her friends shortly after take their departure, a boy or a man, one of the persons who corn- 

leaving with her only her mother ana sister, pose the ring, sings a few words of an epitha- 

or other near femurie relations, and one or tw'o lamium. The sounds of the drums, and the 

other women ; usually the bellaneh. The shrill notes of the hautboy (which the bride 

ensuing night is called * Leylet ed-Dakhleh,' hears half an hour or more before ♦he procos- 

or * the Night of the Entrance.’ sion arrives at the house), cease during these 

“ The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset songs. The train is closed, as in the former 

he goes to the bath, and there changes his case ^whcn on tho way to the mosque) by a 

clothes, or he merely does the latter at home ; secona group of musicians, 
and, after having supped with a party of his “ In the manner above described, the bride- 
friends, waits till a little before the night groom’s zeff eh is most commonly condncted ; 

prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of but there is another mode that is more re- 

the night, when, according to general custom, spectable, called ‘ zeffeh sadatee,’ which sig- 

he should repair to some celebrated mosque, nifies tho ‘gentlemen's zeffeh.’ In this, the 

and there say his prayers. If young, he is bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 

generally honoured with a zeffeh on this occa- the manner described above, and attended 

sion. In this case he goes to the mosque and preceded by men bearing mashals, but 

preceded by musicians with drums and a not by musicians ; in the place of these are 

hautboy or two, and accompanied by a num- about six or eight men, who, from their being 

ber oi friends, and by several men bearing employed as singers or occasions of this kind, 

‘ mashals ’ (w<aa/i‘a/s). Themashals oro a kind are called ‘ wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sous of the 
of cresset, that is, a staff with a cylindrical nights.’ Thus attended, ho goes to the 

frame of iron at the top, filled with flaming mosque; and while he returns slowly thence 

wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these to his house, the singers at»ove mentioned 
receptacles for fire. Tho party usually pro- chant, or rather sing, ‘ muwoshshahs ’ (lyric 

cecds to the mosque with a quick pace, and odes) in praise of the Prophet. Having re- 

without much order. A secoud group of tui'iied to the bouse, these same persons chant 

musicians, wiih the same instnunenta, or with portions of the Kuran, one after another, for 

drums only , closes the pi'ocessiou. the amusement of the guests ; then, all to- 

“ The bridegroom is generally dressed in a gether, recite tho opening chapter (tho 

kuftan with I'ed stripes, and a red gibbeh, Fai’hab' ; after w'bich, one of them sings a 

with a kasLmere shawl of tho same coioui- for ‘ kaseedeh ’ (or short poem), in praise of the 

his turban, and walks between two friends Prophet : lastly, all of them again sing mu- 

similarly dressed. Tho prayers are commonly weshshahs. After having thus perioimed, 

performed merely os r matter of ceremony, they receive ‘nukoot’ (or contributions cf 

and it is frequently the case that the bride- money) from the bridegroom and his friends, 

groom does not pray at all, or prays without Soon after his retum from the mosque, 

having })re% iously performed the wudoo, like the bridegroom leaves his friends in a lower 

memlooks, who say their prayers only because apartment, enjoying their pipes and coffee 

they fear their master. The procession re- and sharbat. The bride's mother and sister, 

turns from tho mosque with more order and or whatever other female relations were left 

display, and very- slowly ; perhaps because it with her, are above, and the bride herself and 

would be considered unbecoming in the bride- the bellaneh, in a separate apartment. If 

groom to hasten home to take possession of the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it 

his bride. It is headed, as before, by musi- is considered proper that he as well as tho 

cians, and two or more bearers of mashals. bride should exhibit some degree of bashful- 

These are generally followed by two men, ness ; one of his friends, therefore, carries 

bearing, by means of a pole resting horizon- him a part of tho way up to the hareom. 

tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame. Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 

to which are attached about sixty or more wealth, the bride is displayed before the 

small lamps, in four circles, one above another, bridegroom indifferent dresses, to the num- 

the uppennost of which circles is made to her of seven ; but generally he finds her with 

revolve, being turned round occasionally by the bellaneh alone, and on entering the apart- 

one of the two bearers. Tbeee numerous ment be gives a present to this attendant, 

lamps, and aeveral mashals besides those and she at once retires. 
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** Th« hftt « shawl thrown o?«r her 
haad, and ths hridsmom mnst give har a 
present of monej, whioh is oalled * the price 
of the nnoovering * of the face, )>efoi*e he at- 
tempts to remoTO this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re- 
luctance, if not violent resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
tho covering, he says, * In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful/ and then 
greets her with this compliment ; * The night 

be blessed,* or ‘ is blessed/ to which 

she replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, * God bless thee/ The bride- 
groom now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his bride for the first time, and generally 
finds her nearly what he has been led to ea- 
pect. Often, but not always, a curious cere- 
mony is then performed. 

** The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride*s clothing except her shiit, seats 
her upon a mattress orbed, the head r.f which 
is tnmed towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also tamed in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bod, the lower part of the front of 
her shirt ; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather loss than three feet before 
her, and performs the prayers of two rakabs ; 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon 
the Mrt of her shirt that is extended before 
her lap. He remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
respecting her personal charms, he calls to 
the women (who generally collect at tho door, 
where they wait in anxions suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zogharoet, and the 
shrill sounds make known to the persona below 
and in tho neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to oy other women, spread still further the 
news that be has acknowledge^ himself satis- 
fied with his biide. He soon after descends to 
rejoin his friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. It very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap- 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her ; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

** Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some- 
times conducted without any pomp or cere- 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of tho bridegroom and the bride's 
family, or the bride herself ; and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
xeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
‘I give myself up to thee,* uttered by a 
female to a man who proposes to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit- 
nesses, if none can easily be procured), ren- 
ders her his legal wife,' if arrived at puberty ; 
and marriages with widows and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are sometimes concluded in this 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 
divoroed women is generally one quarter or 
third or half the amount of that of a 
virgin. 

** In Cairo, among persona not of the lowest 
order, though in very humble- life, the mar- 
riage ceremonies are eonduoted in the same 
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maimer as among the middle orders. Rut 
when the expenses of such seffehs as I have 
descri^ cannot hy any means be paid, the 
bnde is paradcMl in a very simple manner, 
covered with a sh.'\wl (generally rod), and 
snrronnded hy a group of her female relations 
and friends, dressed in their best, or in bor- 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounds of joy than their xagbareet, which 
repeat at frequent intervals.” (Lane's 
Modem Egyptians,) 

(For the law of marriage in Hanafi law 
see Fatawd-i-^AUimg-xTl, p. 377 ; Fa tdwd^i* 
p. 380, Hamilton's Hiddxnik, 
vol. i. p. 89; Durru U-Afukhtdr, p. 1%.' In 
Shi*ah laWj Jdmi^u 'sh-Shafidt ; ^A^rd't^u 7- 
Islatn^ p.^ 260, For marriage ceremonies, 
l^e’s Egyptians; Herklott’s Musalmant; 
Mrs. Meer Ilasau AH’s Musafmans ; M. C. ds 
Perceval, tUst. des Arabes.) 

MARgTYAH {KSy.y a funeinl 

elegy. Especially applied to those sung 
during the Mi'harram in commemoration of 
al'Hasan and al-Husain. 

M^ARTYR. The Arabic word for 

“martyr” in the Qur’an, and in Muslim theo- 
logy, is shahid (juisUb), pi. shuhud^ or shahid 
pi. shuhadd*, the literal meaning of 
which is “ present as a witness.** It implies 
all that is understood by the Greek pAprv^, 
and the English martyr ; but it is also s much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
Muhammadan law, not only those who die in 
witness of, or in defence of the faith, are 
martyrs, but all those who die such dealiiB as 
are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The word occurs in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 
71 ; “ Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 
these are with those with whom has 

been well pleased — with prophets (;uifriyin), 
and confessors (siddigin), and martyrs (shu- 
hadd')y and the righteous (sd/iAin): a fair 
company are they.” 

A periect martyi , or ash-skakldu *l-kdmit^ is 
one who has either been slain in a religious 
war, or who has been killed unjustly. But 
I the schools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that such per- 
sons should be in a state of ceremonial purity 
at the time of their death, to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A special blessing ia promised to those who 
die in a jfVAdd, or religious war, see Qnr*&n, 
Surah iii. 163 : “ Count not those who are 
killed in tho wr.y of God as dead, bat living 
with their Lord.” And according to Muslim 
law, ail persons who have died in defence 
of the faith, or have been slam unjustly, are 
entitled to Muslim burial without the usual 
ablution or any change of clothes, such as are 
necessary in the case ol ordinary persons, 
the rank of mailyrdou; being such as to 
render the corpse legally pure. 

But in addition to ihesi; two classes of per- 
sons, namely those who are slain in religions 
war, and those who have been killed unjustly, 
the rank of tkahid is given, in s figtmtivc 
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senM, to any who die in inoh a manner a« to 
excite tho sympathy and pity of mankind, 
such as by sudden death, or from some malig> 
nant disease, or in childbirth, or in the 
acquirement of knowledge, or a stranger in 
a foreign country, or dying on Thursday 
night. These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the honour of being 
buried without legal washing and purification. 

(See Raddu 'I- Muhtar ^ toI. i. p. 952 ; Kath- 
Bhdf Intilahatu vol. i- p. 747 ; 

Ghitfdfu %Lwjhcthy in loco.) 

MABOT [habut.] 

MABWAH A hiU near 

Makkah, connected with the rites of the pil- 
grimage. According to Burton, it means 
** hard, white flints, full of fire.” [hajj.] 

MAEYAM [mart.] 

MARY THE VIRGIN. Arabic 

Maryam Heb. The 

mother of Jesus. According to Muhamma- 
dan tradition, and tho Qur’an, she was the 
daughter of *lmran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

Tho account of her birth as given in the 
Qur’an is in Surah iii. 31 : — 

“ Remember when the wife of Imran said, 
» O my Lord ! I vow to Theo whut is in my 
womb, for thy special sorvico. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Heuresl, Knowost I ’ And 
when she had given birth to it, she said, *0 
my Lord 1 Verily I have brought forth a 
female,’ — God knew what she had brought 
forth : a nmlo is not as a female — * and 1 have 
named her Mary, and I take refuge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan the 
stoned.’ So with goodly acceptance did her 
Lord accept her, and with goodly growth did 
he make her grow. Zacharias reared her. 
So (Tft AS ZachariuH wqjril in to Mary at the 
Hanctuary, he found her supplied with food. 

‘ Oh Mary !’ aaid he, ‘ whence hast thou this ? ’ 
She said, * It is from God ; for God supplictb 
whom He will, without reckoning I’ ” 

In Surah xix. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus. [jEsiia chkist,] And when 
she brought the child to tho people, they ex- 
claimed, “ O sister of Aaron I Thy father was 
not a bad man, nor was thy mother a harlot.” 

Christian critics have assumed, and not 
without much reason, that Muhammad has 
confused the Mary of tho Now Testament 
with the Miriam of tho Old, by representing 
her 08 the daughter of ‘Imran and ih© sister 
of Aaron. It is certainly a cause of some 
perplexity to tho commentators. Al-Bai7.aiwi 
■ays she was called “ sister of Aaron” bocauso 
she was of tho Lovitical raco ; but Husain 
says that tho Aaron mentioned in tho vers© is 
not the same person as tho brother of Moses. 

Muhammad is related to have said that 
“ no child is born but the devil hath touched 
it, oxctipt Mary and hor son Jesus.” 

MARr THE COPT. Arabic 
Mdriyalu H-Qibtiyah A 

concubine of Muhammad’s, and the mother 


of his son Ibrkhim, who died in infancy. She 
was A Christian eloTo girl presented to Mu- 
hammad by tho Roman governor of Egypt. 

[MUHAMMAD.] 

MASAH (c— ^). The act of touch- 
ing tho boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the three central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremonially clean.. {Mishkdly book ii. ch. 
vii. ; book iii. ch. x.I 

al-MASANI (o»VUll). From 

Mama^ ♦♦ two-and-two.” A title given to the 
Qur’an on account of its numerous repetitions. 

al-MASIH (j^e— An evident 

corruption of tho Heb. rrtpo. which answers 

to the Xpurr^ of the New Testament, and 
our Enghsh Chriat. It occurs seven timon in 
the Qur’an as the surname of Jesus. Al- 
Baizuwi the commentator says, ** It is origi- 
nally p Hebrew word, signifying 'the blessed 
one,’ although some have (erroneously, as he 
thinks) held it to come from Masah, * to 
anoint,’ either because Jesus healed people 
with his touch, or because he had been 
anointed by Gabriel as a prophet.” [JKSUS.] 

al-MASIHU ’D-DAJJAL 
JWjW). “The Ijing Christ.’' The Anti- 

Christ which Muhammad said would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. He is generally 
called ad'Dajjiil, but in the Traditions he is 
called al A/ti.siAo’(/-Z>q;)d/,and very many have 
)H>en the spoculations as to why he is callod 
al-Mdsih. Tho compiler of the Qjamus says 
there have been at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being called al~Masih. Some say it 
is because he will have his eyes touched 
(witr.va/i) and bo rendered blind ; others, that 
tho word was originally musikhy a ‘■monster.” 
(Sec f/ujaju 1- Kalitnah^ p. 401.) Sale, in 
tho preface to his translation of the Qur’an, 
Buy.s Muslim writers state that the Jews will 
give him tho name of al-MasVi^ because they 
will mistake him for the true Messiah, who has 
come to restore the kingdom of Israel to them. 

Regarding this personage, Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said : — 

“ The Resurrection will not be until the 
Grecians shall attack ‘Amaq and Dabiq. 
Then an amiy will come out from a)-Madinah 
against them, tho best of men on that day ; 
and when the lines of battle shall be drawn 
up, the Grecians will say, ‘ Vacate a place 
between us and those who made captives a 
tribe of ours' (and their design will bo to 
separate the Musalmans). And the Mu- 
saimuns will say, ‘ By God ! we will not clear 
a place between you and our brother Musal- 
mans.’ And the Musalmans will fight the 
Grecians and a third of tho Musalmans will 
be defeated ; and Qod will not accept their 
repenlnnco. And a third of the Musalmans 
will be slain, and they will be the best of 
martyrs before God. And a third of them 
will conquer the countries of Greece ; after 
which they will be thrown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whHst 
the Musalmans shall be dividing the plunder, 
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ha ring hong up their swordi upon the olifetree, 
all on a nndden the Deril will call out, * Verily, 
Dajjal haa attacked your wires aud children 
in your absence/ Then, on hearing this, the 
Mcsalmans will come oot of the city ; and this 
information of derils will be false, but when 
they enter Syria, Dajjal will come out, and 
whilst the Musalmans shall be preparing 
their implements of war, and dressing their 
ranks, all on a sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesns Son of Mary will come down, ami act 
at Imam to them. And whjn Dajjal, this 
enemy of God, shall see jesus, be will fear 
to be near, dissoiring away like salt iii v/ater. 
And if Jesus lets him alone, reriljf he will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him by 
the hand of Jesus, who will show to the 
people the blood of Dajjul upon hia lance.^ 
(Muhkdty book xxiil ch. ii.) 

In other traditions, Muhammad i« ^elated to 
haye said that ad-Dajjal v^ill be a ,ioung man 
with long hair and blind in the ' r>o ana 
on bis forehead will be the three Ictlera 
E F R, signifying or iu6deL He wdl 
first appear midway between Syria and Iraq, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eyeutoally he slam by Jesus. 

MASJID Lit. 

place of prostration." The mosque, or place 
of public prayer. Mosques are geoeraily 
built of stone or brick, in the form of a equare, 
in the centre of which is an open court-yard, 
surrounded with cloisters ior students. In 
the ceutro of the wal‘ facing Makkah is the 
mihrdb or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ea*bah at Makkuh, and *o the right of 
this niche is the mimbar or pulpit, from which 
the khutbab ,or Friday oration, is recited In 
the centre of the open court-yard there is 
usually large tank, in which the worshippers 
perform their ablutions (a'azu’), and adjoining 
the mosqup are latrines, in which the legal 
washings (p/rws/) can bo perfoimed. Along 
the front within the doorway is a low barrier, 
a lew inches high, which denotes the sacred 
part of the mosque. 

The mosques in India and Central Asia are 
generally constructed on the following plan : — 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
are often corered buildings, not unlike Chris- 
tian churches. 

The first mosque erected by Muhammad 
was at Quba*, near al-Madinah. It wa? with- 
out cupola, ni-'he, or minaret, these being 
added by al-Wahd about eighty years after- 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cloisters. An ordinary mosque in 
an Afghan village is still ol this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
at the barrier and t'lkea off his shoes, came* 
them in his left hand, sole to sole, and puis 
his right foot first as he passes into the 
square devoted to prayer. If bo have not 
previously perfonned the ablution, he repairs 



INTKStlun <.*!■ A Uiosquit IN 
( Lunt.) 

At once to the tank or well to perform the 
nocessary duty, and before he commences h:o 
prayers he places hi.s shoes and his kwor i 
and pistol, if he he thus nrnied, a little before 
the spot where his head will touch the grovuid 
as he proKlrateH ; hin fihoes must be put one 
upon the other, soio lo koU*. 

The chief officer of a mosque is the Imam, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
MaulawjB, or learned Tnou, attached to 
1 mosques for the instn'f'.i.'Oi ot the students. 
Sometime'’ the Imam aiul VT.oalawi are com- 
bined m one, and somotuaes % learned Maul- 
awi will p^ossesa the but pay an 

Imam as his curate to say the otaied prayen. 
There is also a Mu*azitn, or caller to 
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prayer,** whole duty it is to giro the Asdn. 
ne trustee or superintendent of i mosque is 
oiUod piutdwallL 

Although mosques ere esteemed sacred build- 
ings, they are also places of general resort, and 
persons may be seen in them lounging and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating and sleeping, although such things 
were forbidden by Muhammad. They are, in 
all parts of Islam, used as rest-houses for 
Strangers and travellers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, is sup- 
ported by endowments, or offerings, the 
Mania wis, or professors of divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and the students of a mosque 
are supported either by endowments, or the 
benefactions of the people. In towns and vil- 
lages there is a parish allotted to each 
mosque, and the peiple within the section of 
the parish claim the services of the Imam at 
their man-iages and funerals, and they pay 


to him the usual offeringi made on the two 

festivals. 

In a large mosque, known as the Masjidu 
^l~Jdmi\ where the ^b^tbah, or Friday ora- 
tion is delivered, a person known as the 
khatib (also khatlb), or preacher, is appointed, 
whose duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermon. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public prayers in a mosque,. but it is pro- 
nounced better for them to pray in private. 

The following injunctions are given in the 
Qur’an regarding mosques : — 

Surah vii. 29: “0 children of Adam 1 wear 
yonr goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosque.” 

Surah ix. 18 : “ He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who believeth in God and 
the last day, and observeth prayer, and 
pa 5 ’'eth the legal alms, and dreadeth none but 
God.” 
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Muhammad’s injunctions regarding mosques, 
as banded down in the Traditions, are as 
follows : — 

“When you enter a Masjid, you must say, 
‘0 Creator 1 open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion ’ ; and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, say, ‘ O Lord 1 we supplicate thy muni- 
ficence.’ ” 

“ It is a sin to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

“ Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks as an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid ; 
but he who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto a man who covets the 
property of another. Verily, a time will 


come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid. Rut sit ye not with such.” 

“ Do not prevent your women from coming 
to the Masjids, bnt their homes are better 
for them.” 

“ Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

“ The prayers of a man in his own house 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers in a Masjid near hia home are equal 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jflmi* (or cen- 
tral mosque), they are equal to* five himdred 
prayers, and in Jemaalom to fifty thousand, and 
in my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka*bah, one hundred thousand.** 

The Muslim law regarding the erection and 
endowment (wag/) of Masjids ^ as contained In 
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Stumi and ShPah worki, i« as follows. Ao- 
cording to the Snnnis : — 

When a person has erected a Masjid, his 
right ther3in does not cease until he has 
separated both the area oeoupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there- 
unto from his own private property. 

If a person luild a Miksjia, his right of 
property in it does not oease so long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro- 
perty, and give general permission to i:he 
people to come and worship irx it. But as 
soon as ho separates it from nis property and 
allows even a single person to say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
Qod as a mosque ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (tnuta- 
too/ft) has been appointed for a Masjid, and i 
delivery of the property has beer mr le to j 
him, the Masjid ceases to be private pro- I 


perty. So, also, when delivery of it is made 
to the Qafii or his deputy. 

If a person appropnate ground for the pur- 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot after- 
waMs resume or sell it, neither can it be 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 
grcund is altogether alienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to Ood. 

When a man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, and has direoted 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 
permission were given expressly to pray on 
it for over ; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be for ever ; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his death But if 
the permission were giveu for a day, or a 
month, ora yeax, the space would not beoome 
a Masjid, and on hit death it would be the 
property of his heirs. 
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If a man during bis sickness has made his 
own house a Masiid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of bis property nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri- 
tage, and the act of making it a Masjid is 
void, because, the heix;s having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way as if he should make his land a 
Masjid, and another person should eatablish 
an undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator ; contrary to the case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall ^ made a Masjid, which would be 
valid ; for in such a case there is a separa- 
tion, as the house may be divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man’s property being the extent to which be 
can bequeath to other than his heirs.) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it fs not valid, according to all the jurista. 

It is also generally a^eed that if a man 
make a Mssjid on condition that he shall 
have an option, the waqf is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that be shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 
“ It is for this street especialiy,” when it 
would, notwithstanding, be for others as well 
as for them to worship in. 
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When a Mas j id bae fallen into decay and ia 
no longer need for prayers, nor required 
by the people, it does not roTert to the ap- 
propriator or his heirs, and cannot be acid 
according to the most correct opinions. 

When of two Masjids one is old and gone 


MASJID 

to deoay, the people cannot use its materials 
to repair the more recent one, according to 
either the Imam Muhammad or Imim Abft 
Yusuf. Because though the former thought 
that the materiala may be so applied, he held 
that it is the original appropriator or his 
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heirs, to whom the pro^rty reverts, that 
can so apply them, and oecause Abd Ydsuf 
was of op^on that the property in a Masjid 
never reverts to the original appropriator, 
though it should fall to ruin and he no longer 
used by the people. 


If a man appropriate his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, and to provide for Hs 
repairs and necessaries, such as oil, Ac., and 
when nothing more is required for the Mas- 
jid, to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
the appropriation is lawful 
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If a man haB appropriatad his land for the 
banefit of a Masjid, without any nltimato doa- 
tination for the poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinion!. 

If a man gires money for the repairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
heneht, it is yaliu. For it it cannot operate 

a waqf, it operates as a transfer by way of 
gift to the Masjid, and tLe establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is valid, 
being completed by taking possession. 

If a peraoti should aay« ** 1 have bequeathed 
a third of my property to the Masjid,” it 
would not be lawful, unless he s«y “ to ex- 
pend on the Masjid," So if he were to say, 
“ I have bequeathed a third of my property to 
the lamps of the Masjid,” it would not be 
lawful unless he s-ay, to give light with it in 
the Masjid.” It' he say, “ I have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is valid as a transfer, 
requiring delivery. vd. 

ii. p. 646; HidaycJi^ voL ii. p. 350; Baillie's 
ZHae^it pp. 6f)4 4i05.) 

The Shi‘ah law regarding the endowment 
of Masjids, or land for the benefit of Mas- 
jidu, does not differ in any imf>ortaot parti- 
cular frons that of the Sunnis. Bat thor»; is 
a provigion in the Shi‘ah law regarding the 
sale ol an endowment which is important 

If dissensions arise among the persons in 
whose favour the waqf is made, and there is 
apprehension of the property being destroyed, 
while on the other hand the sale thereof is 
productive of benefit, then, in that case, its 
sale is lawful. 

If a house belonging to a waqf should fall 
into ruin^', the space would not cease to bo 
waqf, nor would its sale be lawful. If, how- 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom it was appropriated, iimo- 
moch as to give room for apprehension that 
it will be destroyed, its sale would be 
lawful. 

And even if there should be no such dif- 
ference, nor any room for such apprehensions, 
but the sale would be more for the advantage 
of the parties interested, some are of opinion 
that the sale would be lawful; but tho ap- 
proved doctrine, is to forbid it. (^M<ifuuh \ 
Sharffi*u 'l-IsidtHy p. 239.) 

al.MASJIDU ’L-AQ§A 

Lit, “ The Most Distaot 

Mosque.” The temjilc at Jerusalem erected 
by Solomon, called aloo al-Ii<iituH-Muqa(hla$, 
or •* the Holy House.” Known also in Mu- 
hammadan literature as an-^khrah, “ the 
Rock,” from which it is believed Muhammad 
asccuded to heaven on the occasion of hia 
cftleRtial journey. (See Qur'an, Surah xvii.) 

Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyuty has devoted a 
whole volume to the consideration of tho 
superabundant merits existing in the Mas- 
jidu 'l-Aqsa, which work has been translated 
into English by tho Kev, James Reynolds 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1836). He says 
it is called because it is tho most dis- 

tant mosque to which pilgrimage is directed. 

[JKRUSALKM, AH-SAKHEAU.] 


MA8JIDU L-HARAM (J^,^ 
istyJ'O- “ The Sacred Moeque.’* 
Ahe temple at Makkah which contains the 
Ka*bah, or Cube-house, in which is placed 
the Hajaru 7-dsioarf, or ** Black Stone.” 
The term Baitu *Udk, or “ House of God,” is 
applied to the whole enclosure, although it 
more specially denot >s the Ka*bah itself. 

The following graphic account of this cele- 
brated building is given by tho traveller 
Burokhardt, who viaited it in a.d. 1 814. Csp- 
tam R. Burton, who visited the temple thirty- 
eight years later, testifies to the great 
accuracy of Burckhardt's description, and 
quotes his description i j exteruo. Tho account 
by Burc5f hardt is given :r» tho present article, 
with some slight corrections. 

The Ka^’Dab stands in an oblong square, 
two hundred and fifty paces long, and two 
hui^divHl broad, none of the sides of which 
runs quite in a straight line, though at first 
sight the whole appears to Iw of a regular 
shape. This open square is enclosed on the 
eastern side by a colonnade ; tho pillars stand 
in a <iuadrnplo row ; they are three deep on 
tho other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
every four of which support a small dome, 
plastorod and whitened on tho outsido. These 
domes, aocoiding to Qu^bu 'd-din, are one 
hundred and fifty-two in number Along tho 
wholo colonnade, on the four sides, lamps are 
suspended from the arches. Some are lighted 
every night, and all during tho nights of 
Ramaaiin. The pillars are above twenty feet 
in height, and generally from one foot and a 
half to one foot and three quarters in dia- 
meter ; but little regularity has been observed 
in regard to them. Some are of white 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
number are of common stone of tho Makkah 
mountains. Fasy siates the wholo at fire 
hundred and eighty-nine, and says tlioy are 
all of msrble excepting one hundre<i and 
twenty-six, which are of common stono, and 
three of composition. Qutbu ’d-din reckons 
five hundred and fifty-five, of which, accord- 
ing to him, tbre<' hundred and eleven are of 
marble, and tho rest of stono taken from tho 
neighbouring mountains ; hut neither of these 
authors lived to see the latest repairs of tho 
mosque, after the destruction occasionecl by a 
torrent, in a.i>. 102C. Between every thrtM> nr 
four columns stands an octagonal one. about 
four feet in thickness. On tho cast side are 
two shufts of reddish gray granite, in >ne 
piece, and one fine gray porphyry eelunm 
with slabs of white foldspath. On the noitli 
side is one red granite column, and one of fine 
grained red porphyry ; these are probably 
tho columns which Qutbu Vl-din states to 
have been brought from Egypt, and print !- 
pally from Akbinim (Panopolis), when tin' 
chief Mahdi enlarged tho m(».sque, in a.ii. Ki.'h 
Among the four hundrotl ami fifty or five 
hundred columns, widt h jorm Uu* enclosure, 
I found not any two eapitals or bases exactly 
alike. The capitals arc of cuarso Saracenic 
workmanship; some tbem, which had 
served for former buildings, by the ignoianci 
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of the workmen hare been placed npaide down 
npon the shafts. I obserred about half-a- 
dozen marble bases of good Grecian workman- 
ship. A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Caiic inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates a.h. 863 and a.h. 762. A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cnfic 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I could 
neither road nor copy. Those shafts, formed 
of the Makkan stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikah 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces; bat the 
marble shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or bands, as in many other 
Saracen bnildings o4 the East ; they were first 
employed here by Ibn Dhaher Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding the mosque, which 
had been destroyed by fire in a.h. 802. 

This temple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that no traces of remote antiquity 
are to be found about it. On the inside of 
the great wall which encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscript’on is seen, in large 
characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘All. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
also in several places. On the outside, over 
the gates, are long inscriptions, in the Sulusi 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which arc given by the his- 
torians of Mnkkah. 

The inscription on the south side, over 
Babu Ibrahim, is most conspicuous; all that 
side was rebuilt by the Egyptian Sultan al- 
Ghauri, A.H. 906. Over the B,.bu ‘Ali and 
Bahu ’1 ‘Abbas is a long inscription, also in 
the Sulusi character, placed there by Sultan 
Murad ibn Sulaiman, a.h. 984, after he had 
repaired the whole building. Qulbu ’d-din 
has given this inscription at length ; it occu- 
pies several pages in bis history, and is a 
monument of the Sultan’s vanity. This side 
of the mosque having escaped destruction 
in A.D. 1626, the inscription remains unin- 
jured. 

Some parts of the walls and arches are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarets. Paintings of 
flowers, in the usual Muslim style, are no- 
where seen ; the floors of the colonnades are 
paved with large stones badly cemented to- 
gether. 

Seven paved causeways lead from the 
colonnades towards the Ka‘bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persons to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above the ground. Between these 
causeways, wdiich are covered W'ith fine gravel 
or sand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
out of the jars, ^yhich arc placed in the 
ground in long rows during the day. The 
whole area of the mosque is upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surround- 
ing it. There is a de.scent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the north side into 
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the platform of the colonnade, and of three 
or four steps from the gates, on the south side. 

Towards the middle of this area stands the 
Ka‘bah ; it is one hundred and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from the south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka‘bah having existed prior to 
the mosque, which was built around it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka*bah is an oblong massive structure, 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-five to forty feet in height. I 
took the bearing of one of its longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W. y W. It is con- 
structed of the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, and with bad cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
A.D. 1627 : the torrent, in the preceding year, 
had thrown down three of its sides ; and, prepa- 
ratory to its re-ercction, the fourth side was, 
according to As.sami, pulled down, after the 
‘Ulama’, or learned divines, had been con- 
sulted on the question, whether mortals 
might he permittod to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka'bah stands upon a base two feet 
in height, which presents a sharp inclined 
})lanc ; it.s roof being flat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube. The only 
door which affords entrance, and which is 
opened but two or three times in the year, 
is on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground. In entering it, therefore, 
wooden .steps are used ; of them I shall speak 
hereafter. In the first periods of Islam, how- 
ever, when it wa.s rebuilt in a.h. 64, by Ibn 
Zubair, Chief of Makkah, the nephew of 
‘Ayishah, it had two doors oven with the 
ground-floor of the mosque. The present 
d(>or (which, according to Azraqi, was brought 
hither from Constantinople in a.d. 1633), it 
wholly coated with silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its threshold are 
placed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
mu.sk, aloe- wood, Ac. 

At the north-east comer of the EA‘bah, 
near the door, is the famous “ Black Stone ** ; 
it form.s a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oral, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an undulated surface, com- 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quantity of cement, and per- 
fectly smoothed ; it looks as if the whole had 
been broken into many pieces by a violent 
blow, and then united again. Ii is very dif- 
ficult to determine accurately the quality of 
this stone, which has been worn to its pre- 
sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it has received. It appeared to me 
like a lava, containing several small extra- 
neous particles, of a whitish and of a yellow- 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red- 
dish brown, approaching to black ; it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of » subsiAtice which I took to b« a elooe 
cement of pitch and (i^raTel, of a eimilar, hnt 
not quite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces ; 
it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of the stone. Both 
the border and the atone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broade* below than above 
and on the tv/o sides, with a considerable 
awelbngr below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it The lower part of the 
border is studded with silver naiK*. 

In the south-east comer of the Kabbah, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Ruknu ’l-Yaman), there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground ; it is one foot and a half in length., 
and iwo inches in breadth, placed ur right 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people vcalking round the Ka‘bah too 'h 
with the right hand; thry do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ka^bali just by its 
door, and close to the wall, in a slight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf- 
ficiently large to admit of three persona 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot is called Mi‘jan, and sufi- 
posed to bo that where Abraham and his so?i 
Ishmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Kabbah; and near 
this Mi‘jan the former is said lo have placed 
the large stono upon which he stood while 
working at the masonry. On the basis oi 
the Kabbah, just over the Mi*jan, is an ancient 
Gufic inscription, hut this I was unable to 
decipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
it. I do not find it mentioned by any of the 
historians. 

On the west side of the Kabbah, about two 
feet below its summit, is the famous Mi’zab, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
collected on the roof of the building is dis- 
charged so SH to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in hi adtb, as well as I could judge from 
below, with borders equal in height to its 
breadth. At the mouth bangs what is called 
the beard of the Mi’zab, a gilt board, over 
which the water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Constantinople in A.n. 981, and is 
reported to be of pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka*bah, below the Mi'zab, was laid 
down in a.h. 826, and consists of various 
coloured stones, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
filabs of fine verde-antico in the centre, which, 
according to Makrizi, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo in a.h. 241. This is the 
spot where, according to Muhammadan tra- 
dition, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and his 
mother Hagar, are buried ; and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak'ahs. 

On this west side is a semi-circular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of the Kabbah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-place of Ishmael. The 
wall bears the name of Hatim, and the area 
which it encloses is called ffijr, or 9ijni 
on account of its being “ f«para<c<f ” 
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from the Ra*bah; the wall itaelf, alao, la 
sometimes so called ; and the name ^atim is 
given by the historians to the space of ground 
between the Kabbah and the wall on one aide, 
and the BiVn ’z-Zamzam and Maq&mu Ibrd- 
him on the other. The present Makkans, 
however, apply the name l^tim to the wall 
only. 

Tradition says that ^he Ka*oah once ex- 
tended as far as the Hatim, and that thia 
side having fallen down just at the time of 
the Hajj, the expenses of repairing it were 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre- 
tence that the revenues of government wort 
not acquired in s manner suflioieutly pure to 
admit of their applicatioq^ towards a pur- 
pose so sac'-ed, whilst the money of the pil- 
‘<rioa.s would possess the requisite sanctity. 
The sum, however, oMained from them, 
ptoved very inadequate: all that could ba 
done, therefore, v /ia to raise % wall, which 
marked the space formerly occupied by the 
Ka'bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkans, is at variance with his- 
t.iry, which declares that tho Hijr was built 
the Banu Quraish, who oontraeted. tha 
dimensions of the Kabbah, that it was united 
to the building by Hajjij, and again sepa- 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by Fasy, that a part of tba 
Hijr, as it now stands, was never compre- 
hended within the Ka‘bah. The law regards 
it as a portion of the Ka*bah, inasmuch as it 
is esteemed equally meritorious to pray iu tha 
Hijr as in the Ka‘bah itself ; and the pilgrims 
who have not an opportunity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed in the Ka‘bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within the enclosure of the I^atim. The wall 
is built of Bohd stone, about five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all ovsr 
with white marble, and inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, neatly sculptured upon the 
stone in modem characters. These and the 
casing are the work of al-Qh<^^if the JBgyp- 
tian Saltan, in A.H. 917, as we learn from 
Qutbu ’d-diiL 

The walk round tho Ka*bah is performed 
on the outside of the wall — the nearer to it 
the better. The four sides of the Kabbah are 
covered with a black silk stuff, hanging down, 
and leaving the roof bare. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kitwahy and renewed annually 
at the time of the Hajj, being brought from 
Cairo, where it is manufactured at the 
Sultin’s expense. On it are various prayers, 
interwovon in the same colour as the stuff, 
and it is, therefore, extremely diflHcult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar inscriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of the kiswah which covers the 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open- 
ings are left for the black stone, and the other 
in the south-east comer, which thus remain 
uncovered. 

The kiswah is always of the same form 
and pattern; that which T saw on my first 
visit to the mosque was in a decayed state, 
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^nd fall of holei. On the 25th of the month 

’I’Qadaht the old one is taken away, and 
the Kabbah oontinaes without a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that ** The 
Ka*bah has assumed the ihrdm” which lasts 
until the tenth of ’l-^ijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from *A.rafah to Wftdt 
Mina, when the new kiswah is put on. During 
the first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, so as to leave 
the lower part of the building exposed; 
having remained thus for many days, it is let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Kabbah. The removal of the old kis> 
wah was performed in a very indecorous 
manner ; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkab, both 
yoimg and old, about a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims even collect the dust which sticks 
to the walls of the Ka*bab, under the kiswah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a sacred 
relic, [kiswah.] 

At the moment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare (*tirydn), a crow'd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing wdth cries 
called walvcalah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large cube in the midst of a vast square, 
gives to the Ka'bah, at first sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance ; as it is 
not fastenod down tigntly, the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
whicli are hailed with prayers by the congre- 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
sign of the presence of its guardian angels, 
whose wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels have the Ka*bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
it to Paradise, when the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment shall be sounded. 

The clothing of the Kabbah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The first kis- 
wah, says Azraqi, was put on by Asad 
Tubbs*, one of tbe^myarite kings of Yaman; 
before Islam, it bad two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Islam, it was sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. In subsequent times it was fur- 
nished by the different Sultans of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to their respec- 
tive influence over Makkan prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ea'bah appears to have 
always been conaidered as a proof of sove- 
reignty over the Qij&x. Kalaun, Sult&n of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successors 
the exclusive right, and from them the Sul- 
tfins at Constantinople have inherited it. 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages, Bisaus and Sandabsir, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and Sultan Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others ; but the Ka‘buh has 
long been deprived of this resource. 

Round the Kabbah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great square; it was laid in a.H. 981, by 
order of the Sultan, and describes an irre- 


gular oval; it is surrounded by thirty-two 
slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
the poles is a second pavement, about eight 
paces broad, somewhat elevated above the 
first, but of coarser work ; then another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand several small buildings ; beyond 
this is the gravelled ground, so that two 
broad steps may be said to lead from the 
square down to the Ka‘bah. The small 
buildings just mentioned, which surround the 
Ka*bah, are the five Maqams, with the well 
of Zamzam, the arch called Bnbu ’s-Sal&m 
(the Gate of Peace), and the mimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the four sides of the Kabbah stand 
four other small buildings, where the Imams 
of the four orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
Hanafi, Shafi*i, Hanbali, and Malaki, take 
their station, and guide the congregation in 
their prayers. The Maqamu *1-Malaki, on 
the south, and that of I^nbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open on all 
sides, and suppoiled by four slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating in a 
point, exactly in tne style of Indian pagodas. 

I The Maqamu ’I-Hanafl, which is the largest, 

' being fifteen paces by eight, is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pillars; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu’azzin, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in A.n. 923, by 
Sultun Salim 1. ; it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Khushgildi, Govemcn- of Jiddah, in a-H. 
947 ; but all the four Maqums, as they now 
stand, were built in a.h. 1074. The Maqkmu 
’sb-bhafi*! is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it serves as an upper chamber. 

Near their respective Maqams, the adhe- 
rents of the four different sects seat them- 
selves for prayers. During my stay at Mak- 
I kah, the Hanafis always began their prayer 
first ; but, according to Muslim custom, the 
Shufi*is should pray first in the mosque, then 
the ^anafis, Malakis, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which they 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maq&mu 'l-3anbali is the place where the 
officers of government and other great ^ople 
are seated during prayers; here the Psshs 
and the Sharif are placed, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the space under this Maq&m in front, and 
behind it the female pilgrims who visit tht 
temple have their places assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen in the mosque 
at the three other daily prayers. They also 
perform the tawaf, or walk round theKa'bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un- 
common to see them walking in the daytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam- 
zam, stands close by the Maqamu I-Hanbali, 
and was erected in a.h. 1072; it is of a square 
shape, and of massive coiistruction, with an 
entrance to the north, opening into the room 
which contains the well. This room is beau- 
tifully ornamented with marbles of various 
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colonrt; and adjoining to it, but having a 
••parate door, is a small room with a stone 
reaerroir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water; this the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand with a cup through an 
iron grated opening, which serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. 

The mouth of the well is surrounded by a 
wall five feet iu height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. Upon this ;;he people stand who 
draw up the water, i^ leati^einn buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to prev?*nt 
their falling in. In Fasy’s time, the! e were 
eight marble basins in this room for the pui'- 
pose of ablution. 

From before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded with visitors 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the waier for } 
himself, but the labour is generally peiionnod 
by persons placed ^hore on purpos.-*, and paid 
by the mosque ; they expect also a ti-d© from 
those who conic to drink, though they dare not 
demand it. \ havo been more than once m 
the room a quarter of an hoar before I ccild 
get a draught o( water, so gieut was the 
crowd. Devout pilgrims souietimos mount 
the wall and draw the bucket for several hours, 
in the hope of thus expiating their evil deeds. 

Before the Wahhabi invasion, the well Zam- 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price ; but one of Sa*ud*s 
first orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to abolish this traffic, and the holy water is 
now dispensed gratis. The Tuika consider it 
a miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught from it. There is certainly no dimi- 
nution in itb depth, for, by an accurate inspec- 
tion of the rope by which the buckets are 
drawn up, I found that the same length was 
required both at morniug and evening, to 
reach the suiface of the water. Upon in- 
quiry, I leamed from one of the persons who 
bad descended in the time of the Wahhabis’to 
repair the masonry, that the water was flowing 
at the bottom, and that the w'oll is therefore 
supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The 
water is heavy to the taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resemble-s milk ; but it is perfectly 
sweet, and diflers very much from that of the 
brackish wells dispersed over the town. 
When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, re- 
sembling, in this respect, many other foun- 
t.iins of the IBjaz. 

Zamzam supplies the whole town, and there 
is scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill a jni with the water. This only serves, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it it 
thought impious to employ water so sacred 
for culinary purposes or on common occa- 
sions, Almost ©very pilgrim when bo repairs 
to the mosque for evening prayer, has a jar 
of tho water placed before him by those who 
•arn their livelihood by performing this 
service. 

The water is distributed in the mosque to 
all who are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
carriers, with large jars upon their backs; I 
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thate men are also paid by oharitable pilgrims 
for supplying the p^rer ones with this holy 
beverags immediately before or after prayers. 

The water is i-egarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseases ; «nd the devotees believe that 
the more they drink of it, the better their 
health will be, and their prayers the more 
acceptable to the Deity. 1 Lave seen some of 
them ai the well swallowing such a quantity 
c? it, as I should hardly have thought pos- 
sibia. A man who lived in the same house 
with me, and was ill of an intermittent fever, 
repaired every evening to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water Ull he was almost fainting ; after 
which he lay for several hours extended upon 
hiS back, on the pavement near the Ka*bah, 
and then returned to renew his draught. When 
by this practice he was brought to the verge 
of death, be declared himil^lf fully convinced 
that the increase of hia illness proceeded 
wholly from bis being unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity of the water. Many pil- 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselves m the room, and have 
buckets of it throvrn over them, by which 
they believe that the heail is purified as well 
as the outer body. 

Few pilgrims quit Makkah without carry- 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of making pre- 
sents, o^* for their own use in ease of illness, 
when they drink it, m for ablution after 
death. I can ed away /our small bottles, 
with the intention of offering them as pre- 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seen it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at tho rate 
of one piastre for the quantity that filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of tho prin- 
cipal ^Ulama’ of Makkah. I need not re- 
mind the reader that Zanizum is supposed to 
be the spring found in tho wildorricss hy 
Hagar, at the momCiit when her infant son 
Ishmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro- 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to this well. For many miles round, no 
sweet water is found, nor is there found in any 
part of the adjacent country so copious a 
supply. 

On the north-east side of Zamzam stand two 
small buildings, one behind the other, called 
al-(^bbatain; they are covered by domes 
painted in the same manner as the mosque, and 
in them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other articles used, in too 
very mosque. These two ugly buildings aro 
injurious to tho interior appearance of tlie 
building, their hoavy forma and otnicturo 
being very disadvantagoously contrasted with 
light and airy shape of the Maqoma. I 
beard some pilgrims from Greece, men of 
better taste than the Arabs, express their 
regret that the Qubbatain should be allowed 
to disfigure the mosque. Their contents might 
be deposited in some of the biuhiings adjoin- 
ing the mosque, of which they form no essen- 
tial part, no religious iiaponanco being 
attached to them. They wore built by 
Kbnshgildi, Governor of Jiddah. a.H. 947 ; 
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0 B 6 ii o&lled Qubbatu *l-<Abb&8, from barii^ I 
b««n placed on the eite of a small tank, said 
to bare been formed bj al-* Abbas, the nnole 
of Muhammad. 

A few paces west of Zamzam, and directly 
opposite to the door of the Ka*bah, stands a 
ladder or staircase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka*bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the viaitors 
ascend to the door : it is of wood, with some 
earved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
is sufficiently broad to admit of four persons 
ascending abreast The first ladder was sent 
hither from Cairo in a.h. 818, by Mn*yad Abu 
*h*Naeir, King of Egypt ; for in the Hijis, it 
seems, there has always been so great a want 
of artisans, that whenever the mosque re- 
quired any work, it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and clone 
by it stands a lightly -built, insulat^ and 
circular arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
eighteen feet high, called Bdbn 's- Salim, 
which must not be confounded with the great 
gate of the mosque bearing the same name. 
Those who enter the Baitu *llah for the first 
time, are enjoined to do so by the outer and 
inner Babu ’s-Salam; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, ** 0 God, may it 
be a happy entrance I ” I do not know by 
whom this arch was built, but it appears to 
be modern. 

Nearly in front of the Babu VSalam, and 
nearer to the Kabbah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Maqamu 
Ibr&him. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom by 
a fine iron railing, which thus leaves the 
space beyond the two hind pillars open ; 
within the railing is a frame about five foot 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
said to contain the sacred stone upon which 
Abraham stood when bo built the Ka*bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Ishmael, 
he had remored from hence to the place 
called Mi*jan, already mentioned. The stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impres- 
sion of his foot still visible upon it ; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame is 
always entirely covered with a brocade of rod 
silk richly embroidered. Persons are con- 
stantly seen before the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
must be uttered by the side of the Maq&m, 
after the walk round the Kabbah is com- 
pleted. It is said that many of the Compa- 
nions, or first adherents of Muhammad, were 
interred in the open space between this 
Maqum and Zamzam, from which circum- 
stance it is one of the most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the lOialifah Sulaiman ibn *Abdi '1- 
Malik, brother of al-Walid, built a fine reser- 
voir, in A.u. 97, which was filled from a spring 
east of *Arafat ; but the Makkane destroyed 
it after his death, on the pretence that the 
water of Zamzam was preferable. 


On the side of Maq&mu Ibr&him, facing the 
middle part of the front of the Ka*bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of the mosque ; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent as 
a present to the mosque in a.h. 909, by Sul- 
tan Sulaim&n ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase leads up to the post of the khatib. 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, resembling an obe- 
lisks Here a sermon is preached on Fridi^, 
and on certain festivals ; these, like the Fri- 
day sermons of all mosques in the Muham- 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenonr, with some slight alterations ^on 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
h&bis invaded Makkah, prayers were added 
for the Sultan and the Sharif ; but these 
were forbidden by Sa^ud. Since the Turkish 
conquest, however, the ancient custom has 
been i-estored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is vested in several of the first 
*Ulama’ in Makkah ; they are always elderly 
persons, and officiate in rotation. In ancient 
times Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the ^alifahs, whenever they came to Makkah, 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to tho 
people. 

The khatib, or preacher, appears in the 
Mimbar wrapped in a white cloak, which 
covers his head and body, and with a stick 
in hand ; a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Islam, 
when tho preachers found it necessary to be 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosques, two green flags are placed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of the 
Ka'bah deposit their shoes ; as it is neither 
permitted to walk round the Ka‘bab with 
covered feet, nor thought decent to carry the 
shoes in tho hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over tho shoes, 
for which they expect a small present; but 
tho vicinity of the holy temple does not inti- 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
from this spot three now pairs of shoos ; and 
the same thing happens to many pilgrims. 

I have now described all tba buildings 
within the enclosure of the temple. 

The gravel-ground, and part of the adjoin- 
ing outer pavement of the Kabbah is covered, 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from sixty to eighty feet in length, and four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which are rolled up after prayers. Tho 
greater part of the pilgrims bring their own 
carpets with them. The more distant parts 
of the area, and the floor under the colon- 
nade, are spread with mats brought froni 
Souakin ; the latter situation being the usual 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and afternoon prayers. Many of these mats 
are presented to the mosque by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return the satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
large characters. 

At sunset, great numbers assemble for the 
first evening prayer; they form themsalves 
into several wide circles, sometimes as many 
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M twenty, around the Kabbah, as a oommon 
centre before which every person makes his 
prostration ; and thus, as the Muhammadan 
doctors obserre, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in which the true be- 
liever can, with propriety, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Imam takes his post near the gate of the 
Kabbah, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The effect 
of the joint prostrations of six or eight thou- 
sand persons, added to the recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whence 
they come, or for what purpose, cannot fail 
to impress the most cool-minded spectator 
with some degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and nnmbers of devo- 
tees are performing the X*^kf round the 
Ka*bah, the sight of the busy crowds, 
the voices of the Mutawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard b;y those to whom 
they recite their p^ jiyers, the loud ' >nvrrsa- 
tion of many idle persons, the running, play- 
ing, and Inugbiiig of boys, give tc the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse- 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nine o’clock, when it again becomes 
the place of silent meditation and prayer to 
the few viaitois who are led to the spot by 
sincere piety, and not worldly motives or 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful ; and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com^ 
Tiiunity were to enior at once, they wotild all 
find room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would invisibly extend the dimen- 
sions of the building, and diminish the size 
of ouch individual. The fact is, that during 
the most nunieroua pilgrimages, the mosque, 
which can contain, 1 believe, about thirty-five 
thousand persona in the act of prayer, is 
never half-lillod. Even on Fridays, the 
gimter part of the Makkans, contrary to the 
injunctions of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their example. 
I could never count inore than ten thousand 
individuals in the mosque at one time, even 
after the return from *Arafat, when the whole 
body of pilgrims was collected for a few days 
in and about the city. 

At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, occupied in read- 
ing the Qur’an and other religious books ; 
and here many poor Indians, or negroes, 
spread their mats, and pass the whole period 
of their residence at Makkah. Here they 
both eat and sleep ; but cooking is not allowed. 
Daring the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose beneath the cool shade of the 
vaulted roof of the coiomiade ; a custom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con- 
struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense porticoes of which were probably 
left open to the idolatrous natives, whose 
mnd-bnilt honeee oonld afford then bnt 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid-day 
beats. 

It is only daring the boors of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
seem to be regarded as consecrated places. 
In al-Ashar, the first mosque at Cairo, I have 
seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers 
shaving .their cu.stomera, and many of the 
lower orders eating their dizmers, where, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
even whisper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation. Not a sound but the voice of 
the Imam, is heard during prayers in the 
great mosque at Makkah, which at other 
times is the place of meeting for men of busi- 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is some- 
times so full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
p««rBOQ8 lying* about under the colonnade, in 
midst of tbtur nuMerable oaggjige, as to have 
the appearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple. Beys pl*^J in t'le great square, and 
servants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the Dearer route from o^e part of the 
town to the other. In thr»ie respects, the 
temple of Makkah resembles the other great 
mosques of the East Bnt the holy Kabbah 
is rendered the scene of sneh indecencies and 
criminal acts, as cannot with propriety be 
more particularly noticed. They are not 
only practised here with impunity, but, it may 
be said, almost publicly ; and my indignation 
has often been excited, on witnessing abomi- 
nations which called forth from other passing 
speciaiors nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand. 

In several parts of the colonnade, pubUo 
schools are hold, where young children are 
taught to spell and read ; they are most noisy 
groups, and the schoulmaster’s stick is in 
constant action. Sumo learned men of Mak- 
kah debver lectures on religions aubjeete 
every afternoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors are seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
after prayer, some Turkish *Ulamii’ explain 
to their countrymen assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur’&n, after which 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and drops money into his cap. I 
particularly admired the fluency of speech of 
cue of these *Ulam4’, although I did not un- 
derstand him, the lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. His gesticulations, 
and the inflexions of his voice, were most 
expressive ; but, like an actor on the stage, 
he would laugh aud cry in the same minute, 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most skilful maimer. He was a native of 
Brusa, ‘and amassed a considerable sum of 
money. 

Near the gate of the mosque callod B&bu 
’s'Bal^, a few Arab shaiKtis daily take tbeir 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
contracts, or any similar docamont. 

They also deal in written charms, like those 
current in the Black countnes, such as amu- 
lets, love-receipts, Ac. They are principally 
employed by ^douiua, and demand an exor- 
bitant rsmonaraiion. 
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Winding sheet! (kafan) and other linen 
washed in the waters of Zamzam, are con- 
stantly seen hanging to dry between the 
oolnmns. Many pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in which they wish to be 
buried, and wash it themselves at the well of 
Zamzam, supposing that, if the corpse be 
wrapped in linen which has been wetted with 
this holy water, the peace of the soul after 
death will be more effectually secured. Some 
pilgrims make this linen an article of traffic. 

Slakkah generally, but the mosque in par- 
ticular, abounds in flocks of wild pigeons, 
which are considered to be the inviolable 
property of the temple, and are called the 
pigeons of the Baitu *llah. Nobody dares to 
kill any of them, even when .they enter the 
private houses. In the square of the mosuue, 
several small stone basins are regularly filled 
with water for thdlr use; here, also, Arab 
women expose for sale, upon small straw 
mats, com and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen some of the public women take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar- 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
selling them com for the sacred pigeons. 

The gates ot the mosque are nineteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with- 
out any order or symmetry. The principcl 
of these gates are : on the north side, B&bu 
*s-Salam, by which every pilgrim enters the 
mosque ; Bdbu ’l-'Abbfes ; Bibu ’n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad is said to have alwoys 
entered the mosque; Babu *AU. On the 
east side: B&bu Zai, or B&bu l-*Ashrab, 
through which the ten first adherents of Mu- 
hammad used to enter; Bkbu ’ 9 -$afi; two 
gates called Bibanu 'sh-Sharif, opposite the 
palaces of the Sharif. On the south side: 
b&bu Ibrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight line of the columns, and 
forms a small square ; Babu l-*Umrab, 
through which it is necessary* to pass, on 
visiting the *Umrah. On the west side : 
B&bu *z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
similar to that at B&bu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a few round arches are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
this kind in the Hijaz, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
inscription on the exterior, which commemo- 
rates the name of the builder ; and they are 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As each gate consists of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separated by narrow 
walls, these divisions are counted in the 
enumeration of the gates leading into the 
Ka* bah, and thus make up the number thirty- 
mne. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
mosque is consequently open at all times. 1 
have crossed at every hour of the night, and 
always found people there, either at prayers 
or walking about. 

The> outside walls of the mosque are those 
of the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These bousbs belonged originally to the 
mosque ; the greeter part are now the pro- 
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perty of individuals, who have purehaeed 
them. They are let out to the richest pil- 
grims, at very high prices, as much %s five 
hundred piastres being given, during the pil- 
grimage, for a good apart.uent, with windows 
opening into the mosque. Windows have, in 
consequence, been opened in many parts of 
the walls, on a level with the street, and al^ve 
that of the floor of the colonnades. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allow^ to 
perform the Friday’s prayers at borne, be- 
cause, having the Ea*bah in view from the 
windows, they are supposed to be in the 
mosque itself, and to join in prayer those 
assembled within the temple. Upon a level 
with the ground-floor 61 the colonnades, and 
opening into them, are small apartments 
formed in the walls, having the appearance of 
dungeons ; these have remained the property 
of the mosque, while the houses above them 
belong to private individuals. They are let 
out to watermen, who deposit in them the 
Zamzam jars, or to less opulent pilgrims who 
wish t} live in the mosque, ^me of the 
surrounding houses still belong to the mosque, 
and were originally intended for public schools, 
as their name of Madrasah implies ; they aro 
now all let out to pilgrims. In one of the 
largest of them, Muhammad *A\i Pasha 
lived ; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibr&him is a large madra- 
seh, DOW the property of Saiyid Ageyl, one of 
the principal merchants of the town, whose 
warehouse opens into the mosque. This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity : and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif Qh&lib, when once in the act of 
collaring him for reusing to advance some 
money, was momentarily struck with palsy. 
He has evening assemblies in bis bouse, whore 
theological books are read, and religions 
topics discussed. 

Among other buildings forming the enclo- 
sure of the mosque, is the Mihkam, or house 
of justice, close by the B&bu ’z-Ziyidah ; it 
is a fine, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches iu the interior, &nd has a row of high 
windows looking into the mosque. It is in- 
habited by the Q&zL Adjoining to it stands 
a large Madrasah, enclosing a square, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaiman, bnilt by 
Sult&n Sulairo&n and his son Salim IL, In 
A.H. 978. It is always well filled with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the Qa^i, who dia- 
poses of the lodgings. 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned with 
seven minarets, irregularly distributed: 1. 
Minaret of Bibu l-‘Unrah ; 2. of B&bu *§- 
Sal&m ; 8. of B&bu *AH; 4. of B&bu ’1-Wad&* ; 5. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg ; 6. of B&bu ’a-Ziy&dah ; 
7. of Madrasah Sultin Sulaiman. They aro 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. The entrance 
to them is from the different buildings round 
the mosque, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascending the most northern one. (Taken, 
with slight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabic words and names, from Burok- 
bardt's Trave/t in Amhia, vol. i. p. 24S.) 
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Mr. 8 ft ]0 KMyt : The temple of Mecca 
wai a place of worship^ and in singular .Tone- 
ration with the Arabs from great antiquity, 
and many centuries before Muhammad. 
Though it wns most probably dedicated ai 
first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma- 
dans are generally persuaded that the Kabbah 
is almost coeval with the world ; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God mat might erect a build- 
ing like that he hr.d soon tbei o, called Ba.itu M- 
Ma*mQr,or ;he frcfiuented Louse, anialDurah, 
towards which bo might direct his pravers, 
and which he might oempass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. Whereupon God let 
down a representation of that house in curtams 
of light, anu set it in Mecca, perpendicu- 
larly under its original, ordering the patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of derotior. After 
Adam's death, hii sou Seth built a bouse in 
the same form, of stone and -lay, wliicu beting 
destroyed by the Deluge, waa rebuilt by Abra- 
ham and If hmael at God> command, in i:ie 
place where the former had stood, and ivfter 
the same modul, they being directed therein 
by revelation. 

* After this edifice had undergone eeTtrai 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Qurciih 
on the old foundation, and a^^erwards re- 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca ; and at length again rebuilt by 
Yusuf, surnatned al llijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy -fourth year of the Kijrah, with some 
alterations, in tho form when in it now re- 
mains. Some years after, however, the 
Kbalif Hanin al Rashid (or. as others write, 
hie father al Mabdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended again to change what had 
been altered by al Hijaj, and to reduce the 
Ra'bah to the old form in which it was left 
by Abdullah, but was dissuaded from med- 
dling with it, lest so holy a place should 
become the Bporx of princes, and being new- 
modelled after everyone’s fancy, should lose 
that roverouce which was justly paid it. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi- 
tion from Muhammad, that in the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and uttoily aemo- 
lish it, after whit h it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever.” (Prel. Dis.^ p. 83). 

The following are the references to the 
Sacred Mosque in the Qur’an : — 

Surah ii. 144, 1 15 : “ From whatever place 
thou comest forth, then turn your face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque ; for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord : and God is not inat- 
tentive to your doings. And from whatever 
place thou comest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque: and wherever ye 
be, to that part turn your faces, that men 
have DO cause of dispute against you.” 

Surah v. 2 : “0 Believers ! violate neither 
the rites of God, nor tho sacred month, nor 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor thoce who 
preaa on to the Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
from their Lord and His good pleasure in them.” 
Mnah Tiii. 88-35 : ** But Qod chose not to 
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chastise them while thou wast with them, nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But bee ause they debarred the fsiihfal 
from the Sacred Mosque, albeit they are not 
] its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
j why God should not chastise them. The 
I Ood-fearirrg only are its guaidians ; but moat 
I of them know it not. And their prayer at 
I tho h >ueo is no other than whistling tbrongh 
j the fingers and clapping of the hands — 

I * Taste then the toi*meni, foi that ye hare 
{ been unbelievers.’” 

I Surah ix. 7 : How shall they who add 
gods to God be in league with and with 
I His Apostle, save those with whom ye made 
j a league at tho Sacred Mosque? So long aa 
( they are true to you, be ye true to them ; for 
1 God loveth those win. fear Him.” 
j Silfr'.h ix- 28 : ** 0 Believers l only they who 
j )'n gods with God are unclean 1 Let them 
not, therefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosque. And if ye fear want, 
God, if Ho pleane, will enrich you of His 
abundance : fo: God is Knc .ving, Wise.” 

Surah xvii. I ; “ Glory ue to Him who car- 
ried bis servant by night from the Sacred 
Mosque to the temple that is more remote 
' (i.r. Jerusalem), whose precinct we iiave 
blessed, that we might show him of our signs ! 
for He is the Hearer, the Seer.” 

Surah xxii. 25 : From the Sacred Mosque 
which we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for the 
stranger.” 

Surah xlviii. 25: These are they who be- 
lieved not, and kept you away from the 
Sacred Mosque, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reaching the place of 
sacrifice.” 

Surah xlviii. 27 : Now hath God in truth 
made good to His Apostle the dream in wkiek 
he taid, ' Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in full seourity, haring 
your heads shaved and your hair cut : ye 
shall not fear ; for He knoweth what ye know 
not ; and He hath ordained yon, betide this, 
a speedy victory.” 

al-MASJIDU ’LJAMI* 

C-V'). Lit. “ The collecting mosque.’* 

A title given to the chief mosque of any city 
in which people aKsembie for the Friday 
* prayer and l^utbah. [kiiittbab.] 

MASJIDU ’L-KBAIF (x,» 

A moaque at Minn, three 

miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
i Arabs, Adam is buried, “ his head being at 
' one end of a long wall, and his feet at another, 

' whilst the dome covers his omphalic region.” 

I (Burton’s Pilgrimage f vol. il p. 203.) 

I MASJIDU N-NABI (^1 a,.—). 

’ *• The Prophet’s Mosque ” at al-Madinab. It 
i is held to be the second mosque in Isl&m in 
point of seniority, and the same, or, accord- 
ing to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Moaque at Makkah. 

Tbs following is Captain H. F. Burton's 

account of its history 


Z 
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Mahammad ordered to ereot a place of 
worahip there, sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansar, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians ; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, but he insisted upon pur- 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, ho laid Lho foundation of 
the first mosque. 

‘ In those times of primitive simplicity its 
walls were made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, concerning which the Arch- 
angel Gabriel delivered an order that it should 
Dot be higher than seven cubits, the eleva- 
tion of Solomon’s temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbidden. Tlie Ansar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muhujirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carried tlio building materials in their 
arms from the cornotery Bnki‘, near the well 
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of Aiyflb, north of the spot where Ibrah!m*e 
mosque now stands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen aiding them in their labours, and re- 
citing for their encouragement : 

* 0 Allah ! there is no good but the good of 
futurity ; 

Then have mercy upon my Anf&r and 
Muhajirin.’* 

“ The length of this mosque was fifty^four 
cubits from north to south, and sixty-three 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. Till the seven- 
teenth month of the new era, the congrega- 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh ‘ revelation ’ turned them 
in the direction of Makkah — southwards ; on 
which occasion the Archangel Gabriel de- 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds a view of thoKa*bah, that 
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there might be no dilKculty in nscertainiiig 
its true position. 

“After the capture of IGittibar in a.h. 7, 
the Prophet and his first three succcKsor.s 
restored the mosque, hut Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation. 
Muhammad laid the iir.st brick, and Abu- 
Hurayrah declares that he saw him curry 
heaps of building material piled up to bis 
breast. Tlir lOinlifiihs, each in the turn of 
bis succession, j)lueed a brick close to that 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
the walls. Tabrani relates that one of the 
An^&r had a house adjacent, which Muhain- 
mad wished to xnako paii of the place of 
prayer; the proprietor was offered in ex- 
change for it a homo in Paradise, which he 
(caily rejected, pleading poverty. His ex- 
emw wa« admitt^, and ‘Ufman, after pur- 
okaatwg the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it 


to the Prophet on tbo long credit originally 
offered. The riiosi^ue wa:; n square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doors: one on the south sido, where the 
Ahhrubu '7i-Nti0uin, or the * Prophet’s niche,” 
now is, another in the place of the present 
/iabti 'r Jiahwah, and the third at the Babu 
*Usmun^ now < alled the “ Gate of Gabriel.” 
Instend of a mihrab or prayer nicb(‘, a largo 
block of stone, diioclcd tlic congregation. At 
first it was placed against the nortbciTi wall 
of the mosfjue, and it was removed to the 
southern when Makkah became the Qiblah. 
In the beginning the Prophet, whilst preach- 
ing the khutoah or Friday sermon, leaned, 
when fatigued, iigainfft a po.st. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, was the invention of a Madinah 
man of the Banu Nnijfir, It w-as a wooden 
frame, two cubits long by one broad, with 
three atepa, each one span high : <ni the top- 
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most of UiiM thf Prophot oat when ho ro* 
quirod root Thi^olpit aiaatned iU prooont 
form about ajl 90, during the artistie roigu 
of Walid. 

“In ihie moaque Muhammad apent the 
greater part of the day inth his oompaniout, 
conversing, instmcting, and comforting the 
poor. Hai^ by were the abodes of his tvivea^ 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening tc the AzAn, or devo- 
tion call, from the roof. Hero he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea< 
veiily messages conveyed by the Archangel 
Gabi-iel. And within a few yards ol the hal- 
lowed spot, he died, and found, it is snpposed, 
a grave, 

“ The theatre of events so impmiant to 
IslAm, could not be allowed— especially as no 
divine decMoo forbade the change — to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Khalifah 
contented iiimseii with merely rest *nn;; some 
of the palm pillars, which had fallen to the 
ground ‘limar, the second successor, stv.- 
rounded the Hujrah, or ‘A 3 rishah ’8 clamber, 
in which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in a.h. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
sides except the eastern, where stood the 
abodes of the ' Mothers of the Moslems ' 
(f/wiwiw H-Mu*min\n), Outside the northern 
wall he erected a ^affab, oailt»d Batha — a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was now becoming a place of peculiar 
reverence to meii, 

** The second Masjid was erected a.h. 29 
by the third Kh alifah, ‘Usman, who, regard- 
less of the clamours of the people, overthrew 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west ; but he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walls of 
hewn and carved stone. These innovations 
cau^^ed some excitement, which he allayed by 
quoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one 
of which he appears perpetually to have been 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac- 
cording to some, ‘ Wore this my mosque ex- 
tended to $afa, it verily would still be my 
mosque’; according to others. ‘Wore the 
Prophet’s mosque extended to ’1-Hulafa’, it 
would still be his.’ But ‘Usman’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of bis 
death. It was finished on the IstMuharram, 
JL.H. 80. 

“At length, Islam, grown splendid and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its public buildings. 
In A.H. 88, al-Walid the First, twelfth Khalifah 
of the £ani Umayah race, aher building the 
noble Jami‘-Ma8jid of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madinafau The govei-nor of the place, 

* Umar ibn ‘ Abdu ’l-Aziz, was directed to buy for 
7,000 dinars all the hovels of raw brick that 
hedged in the eastern side of the old moaque. 
They were inhabited by deeceodmnU of the 
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Prophet and of the early Khalifahs. and in 
more than one case, the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif- 
ficulty. Some of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to take 
money, and ‘Umar was forced to the objec- 
tionable measure of turning them out of doors 
with exposed faces in full day. The Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magnificent Kha- 
lifah, sent immense presents, silver lamp 
chains, valuable cuiiositios, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as others sav, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Coptic and forty Greek artists to carve the 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work. 

! “ One A these Christians was beheaded for 

sculpturing u hog on the Qiblah wall, and 
another, m an attempt to defile the roof, fell 
to the ground, and his brains were dashed 
out. The rema'nder apostatized, but this did 
not prevent the older Arabs murmuring that 
their mosque had been turned into a kanisah 
(or Church). The Uujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad's permission, ‘Izru’il, the Angel 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
whilst his head was lying inithe lap of ‘Ayishah, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en- 
ceinte which sarronnded the three graves was 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between. These double walls were either 
without a door, or had only a small blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and from that 
day (A.B. 90), no one has been able to approach 
the sepulchre. A minaret was erected at each 
comer of the mosque. The building was en- 
larged to 200 cubits by 1G7, and was finished 
in A.H. 91. When Walid, tho Khalifah. 
visited it in state, be inquired of his lieute- 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection ; upon which ‘Umar 
informed him, to his astonishment, that the 
walls alone bad cost 45,000 dinars. 

“ The fourth mosque was erecied in a.h. 191, 
by al-Mahdi, third prince of the Banu ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Klialifahs — celebrated in history 
only for spending enonnous sums upon a pil- 
grimnge. He enlarged the building by adding 
ten handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side. In A.n. 
202, aI-Ma*mun made farther additions to this 
mosque. 

“ It was from al-Mahdi’s Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri 'Hah, the third Fatimite Khalifah of 
F.gypt, and the deity of the Druse sect, de- 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions. About a.ii. 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Madinah ; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violators 
of the tomb lost their It i.s generally 

supposed that Hakim’s object was to transfer 
the visitation to bis own cepiUi ; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult to discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrims, in a.b. 550, dug a 
niiie from a neighbouring house into the 
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Umple. Th«j were diicorered, beheaded, 
and horned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Moslim historians mix op many foolish 
pretematoralisms with credible matter. At 
last, to prevent a recuiTcnco of such sacrile- 
gious attempts, Maliku ’l-‘A(lil Niirn ’d-din, of 
the Baharite Mamluk Sultans^ or, according 
to others, Sultan Nfiru ’d-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin Zengi, who, wanied by a vision of the 
Prophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discover the two Christians, sur- 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr. and ‘Umar, who had mn considerable 
risks of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to occnpy their last home undicturbed. 

“ In A.H. C64, the fifth mosque was erected 
in consequence of fa fire, which some authors 
attribute to a volcano that broke out close to 
the town in terrible eruption ; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatic Band Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb. On this occasion the Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old and vener- 
able copies of the Qur’an there deposited, 
especially the Cnfic MSS., written by Usman, 
the third Khahfah. The piety of throe sove- 
reigns, Musta‘.sim (last KhsUfah of Baghdad) 
Muzaffir Shems-ud-din- Yusuf, chief of Ya- 
man, .and Zuhir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
Etfvpt, completed the work in a.H. 688. 
Tliis building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwanls of 
2(M) years. 

“ The sixth mosque was built, almost as it 
now stand.s, by Raid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Circasian Mamluk kings of Egypt, in 
A.H. 888. Mu8tu‘sim’a mosque had been struck 
by lightning during a storm ; thirtei^n men 
were killed at jirayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing but the interior of the 
Hujrah. 'The railing and dome were restored ; 
niches and a pulpit were sent from Cairo, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this, Raid 
Bey established * waqf ’ (bequests) and pen- 
sions, and iutroduced order among the atten- 
dants on the tomb. In ll^e tenth century, 
Sultau Sulaiman the Magnificent paved with 
fine white marble the Bauzah or garden, 
which Raid Boy, not daring to alter, had 
left of earth, and erected the fine minaret 
that bears his name. During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trilling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and a few immate- 
rial alter.Ttions have been made.” (See Per- 
sonal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
nah and Meccah^ by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition, vol. i. p. 346.) 

MASJIDU ’T-TAQWA (J-% — - 
Lit. “The Mosque of Piety." 
The mosque at Quba’, a place about three 
miles south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet’s camel, al- 
Qaswa rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madiuah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
mount tho camel, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar did so, 


but she still remained on the ground; but 
when ‘AU obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
prayer. It was the first mosque erected in 
Islam. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. The Prophet, during bis resi- 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and he always made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramazan. A prayer in themosqne of Quba* 
is said to be equal in merit to a Lesser Pil- 
grimage to Makkah, and the place itself heart 
rank after the mosques of Makkah and al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square building of very 
^mall size, but the ^lalifah ‘Usman enlatK^^d 
it. Sultan *Abda ’1-Hamid rebuilt the place, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur. (See 
Burton’s Pilgrimage^ vol. i. p. 390.) 

MASNtTN (oyu-.). Th*t which m 
founded upon the precept or practice of Mu- 
hammad. [SI7MNAH.] 

al-MATIN “The Strong ’’ 

(as a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Sirrah li. 58 : *• God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong^ 

MATN The text of a book. 

The notes, or commentary upon tho text are 
called the shark. A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 

MA’CfDAH From wa^ad, 

“ to bury alive.” A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which existed before the time of Mu- 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which was 
forbidden by him. Surah xvii. 33 : Kill not 
your children from fear of want.” See also 
Surahs xvi. (>1 ; Ixxxi. 8. 

MAUL A pi. 7nawdli. A 

term used in Muslim law for a slave, but in 
the Qur’an for “ a protector or helper,” •.«. 
God Almighty. 

Surah viii. 41 : “ Know ye that God is your 
protectory 

Surah ii. 386 : “Thou (God) art our pro- 
tect or.'' 

Siirah xlvii. 12: “God is the protector ol 
those who believe.” 

The plural form occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah iv. 37, whore it i.s translated by Palmer 
thus: “To everyone have we appointed 
ki ns folk " ( rna wdl i ). 

MAULAWI (^yly*). From mauld, 

“a lord or master.” A term generally uaad 
for a learned man. 

MAULID (aJ,-). The birthday, 

especially of a prophet or saint. Tl^p birth- 
dav of Muhammad, which is known as Mau- 
lidu ’n-A’a6i, is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rabi‘u ’l Awwal. It is a day observed in 
Turkey and Egypt and in some parta 
of Hindustui, but not in Ceutral Asia, by the 
recital of numerous zikrs^ and by distribution 
of alms. 
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Mr. Lane, in bin Modem Egypticm*^ toL iL 
p. 171, the following specimen of a tiler 
recited in the Maulida ’n*NaM : “ O Ood 
bless our lord Muhammad amon^ the latter 
generations ; and bless ouf lord Muhammad 
in erery time and period, and bless our lord 
Mnbammad among the most exalted princes, 
unto the Day of Judgment ; and bless all the 
prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the hearens, and oi the earth, and may 
Ood (whose name be blessed and oxalied) bo 
well pleased with our lords and our masters, 
those persons of illnstrious ostimat:or: Abu 
Bakr, and JTmar, and ^Usman, and ‘Ali, and 
with all the other faTouhies of Ood. Ood ie 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guurdian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Great O Ood, O our 
Lord, O Thou liberal of pardon, 0 Taiou most 
bountiful of the most bountiful O God. 
Amin.” 

MAT 'L-QUDS A-) Vt 

“ Water of Holiuess.** A term used by the 
l^ufis for such holy induencee on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to become holy. (See ‘ Abdu V 
Razxaq’s Diet of ^/i Terms.) 

al-MA‘ON ** Neccs- 

aaries.” The title of thecTiitb Surah of the 
Qur'an, in the last Terse of which the word 
occurs* 

MAUT “Death.” Hcb. 

iTjn. The word is always used in 
the Qur'an in its literal sense, meaning the 
departure of the spirit from the body, e.g. 
Surah ii. 182: ‘Every soul must taste of 
death ” But amongst the Sufis it is employed 
in a figuratiTO sen-se, al-mautu 7-a6yaz, or 
“ the white death,” is held to mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the souL A person who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-mautu ’/-a^?ar, “ the 
green death," the wearing of old clothes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given up wearing purple and fine linen, 
and has choson the garments of poverty, be is 
said to have entered this statr of death. 
Al-mautu U-aswad^ “ the black death,” the 
voluntary taking up of troublo, and submit- 
ting to be evil spoken of for the truth's sake. 
When a Muslim has loai*nt to submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, ho is said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
VRazxaq's Diet, of Sufi Terms.) [M\MaT.] 

MA'ZCN A licensed or 

privileged slave. A slave who has received 
a remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage. 

MEAT, [food.] 

MECCA, [makkah.] 

MEDICINE. Arabic datoi’ Or*)- 

The only medicine recommended in the Qu'rsn 
is honey. See Surah xvi. 71: “From its 
(the bee’s) holly comotb forth a fluid of vary- j 
ing hues, which yieldeth medicine to man.** j 


j MEDINA. [Ai.-MAi>i»Aa.] 

I MEDITATION. [noBAiiABAB.] 

MENSTRUATION. Arabic 
((>»».•). The catamenia, or nienaea, ia 
termed haf/7. The woman in this oondition is 
called AoVr or AaVyoA. AH books of Muham- 
madan theology contain a chapter devoted to 
the treatment of women in this condition. 
During the period of menstruation, women are 
net peiTnitted to say their prayers, or to touch 
I or read the Qur'an, or enter a mosque, and 
are forbidden to their husbands. Hut it is 
I related ir the traditions that Muhammad 
j abrogated the law of Moses which set a men- 
j struous woman entirely apart for seven days, 
j (r»‘:vit:cu8 xv. J9). Ai^ Anas says that 
when thu Jews heard this they said, “This 
■nan opposes onr customs in everything.” 

vSee Qur'an, Siirah ii. 222 ; MisAJkatu 
Ma^dhih, Hamilton’s ed. voL L p. 121 ; 
Arabic ed. ’/-//oi'f.) 

When the period of menses eeeses, hethini 
must be performed and prayer said. 

MERCY. Arabic JSa^oA 
lleb. Orn. The attribute of mercy 

ia specially mentioned in the Qur’in as one 
which characterises the Divine Being ; each 
chapter of that book (with the exception of 
the ixth), beginning with Ole fuperscription, 
DimiUdhi ^r-Rahmmu *r-Raidm^ ** In the name 
of Ood the Merciful, the Compassionate.” In 
the Tafsir-i-Jiaufi it is said that ar-Jiahmin 
is only applicable to Ood, whilst ar-Rahim 
may ^ applied to the creature as well as to 
Ood ; but the Jalalan say the two terms are 
synonymous, and on this account they ore 
used together. Ai-Baixawi remarks that the 
attribute of mercy expresaea “ softness of 
heart ” (riqqatu and “ a turning with 

kindnoes and favour towards a person,” and 
in this way it expresses Ood's sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicable to an unchangeable Being. In the 
Qur'&n, Job is described f.s speaking of God 
as “ the most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Surah xxi. 8S). And the angols who bear 
the throne, and those around it who celebrate 
God’s praises, cry out : “Our Lord ! thou dost 
embrace all things in mercy and knowledge!” 
(.Surah xL 7.) Tho “ Treasuries of the mer- 
cies of the Lord,” .at often referred to in th*f 
Qur’un (f.n. Surahs xvii. 102 ; xviii. 81). The 
word Rahmah, “ a mercy,” is a term used for 
a divine book ; it is frequently applied to tho 
Qur'iin, which is called a mercy and a guid- 
ance ” (Surahs x. 68 ; xvii. 84), and also to the 
books of Moses (Surahs xi. 20; xii. 111). In 
one place it is used for Paradise, “ They are in 
God's mercy ” (Surah iii. 103). The bounty 
of God’s mercy is the constant theme both of 
tho Qur'an and the Traditions; e.g. Surah viL 
156 ; “ My merev embraceth everything.” To 
despair of Oodv mei*cy is a cardinal sin. 
Surah xxxix. 54 : “Be not in despair of the 
mercy of God ; verily, God forgives aios, all 
of thorn.” Surah xv. 56: “Only tboae who 
err despair of the mercy of their Lord.” 
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In the Tradiiionef Mnhemmad » related to 
hare eoid : When God created the world He 
wrote a book, which is with Him on the 
exalted throne, and therein is written, * Verilv 
my mercy orercomos my anger/” And, 
again, “ Verily, God has one hundred mer- 
cies ; one mercy hath he sent down to men 
and genii, but He hath reserved ninety -nine 
mercies, by which He will be gracious to His 
people.” (Miihkdty book x. ch. 4.) 

The Lvth Surah of the Qur'an is entitled 
the Suratu 'r-tUthman^ or the ** Chapter of the 
Merciful,” in which arc sot forth the ** boun- 
ties of the Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding description of 
the sensual enjoyments of Muhammada para- 
dise. 

The Christians are^jpoken of in the Qur’an, 
Surah Ivii. 27, as those in whose hearts God 
** placed mercy (rah^nah) and compassion 

(ra'fahV 

MICHAEL. In Muhammadan 

works generally, the Archangel Michael is 
(»U«d Mikffil Heb. ; 

hut in the Qur’dn, in which his name once 
occurs, he is called Mikdl Al- 

Bai^awl says that a Jew named <Abdn ’llah 
ibn Suriya’, objected to Muhammad’s asser- 
tion that the Archangel Gabriel revealed the 
Qur’an to him, because he was an avenging 
angel, and said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, their own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), they might have believed. This asser- 
tion called forth the following verses from 
Muhammad in SGrah ii. 92 : — 

“ Whoso is the enemy of Gabriel — For he 
it is who by God’s leave hath caused the 
Outran to descend on thy heart, the conGrma- 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidings to the faithful — Whoso is an 
enemy to God or his aimels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, ihaU have God as his enemy: for 
verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover, clear simis have we sent down to 
thee, and none wU! disbelieve them but the 
perverse.” 

MIDIAN. [madtan.] 

MIPTAHU 'L-JAHNAH 

“The Key of Paradise/’ A 

term used by Muhammad for prayer. {Mish- 
kdty book iii. ch. i.) 

MIHJAN A hook-headed 

stick about four feet lon^, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always earned ; now carried by 
men of religious pretensions. 

MIHRAB (s-*La^). A niche in 

the centre of a wall of a mosque, which 
marks the direction of Makkah, and before 
which the Imam takes his position when he 
leads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Masjidu ’n-Nabi, or Prophet’s mosque, at al- 
Madinah, n large black stone, placed against 
the northern wall, facing Jerusalem, directed 
the congregation, but it vras removed to the 
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Bonthem side when the Qiblah was changed 
to Makkah. 

The Mihrab, as it now exists, dates from 
the days of al-Walid (au. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalifah borrowed the idea 



A MlitRAU. ( W. S. ChadwicL) 

from the Hindus, such a niche being a pecu- 
liarly Hindu feature in sacred buildings. 

The word occurs four times in the Qur’&n, 
where it is used for a chamber (Surahs iii. 
32, 83 ; xix. 12 ; xxxviii. 20), and its plural, 
mahdriby once (Surah xxxiv. 12). 

MlKA’lL [MICHAEL.] 

MILLAH (^). A word which 

occurs in the Qur’an fifteen times. Eight 
times for the religion of Abraham (Surahs ii. 
124, 129; iii. 89; iv. 124; vi. 162; xii. 38; 
xvi. 124 ; xxii. 77); twice for the religion of 
former prophets (Surahs xiv. IG ; xxxviii. 6) ; 
once for the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (Surah xviii. 19) ; three times for 
idolatrous religions (Surahs xii. 37 ; vii. 86, 
87); and once for the religion of Jews and 
Christians (Surah ii. 114). The word is used 
in the Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
{Mixhkdtj book x. ch. v.). 

According to the Kitdbu 't'TaUi/dt^ it is 
expressive of religion as it stands in relation 
to the prophets, as distinguished from Z>m 
((:)***), which signifies religion as it stands in 
relation to God, or from iMashab 
which signifies religion with reference to the 
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laaroed doctors, [eeuoion.] SprenKor and 
Deutsch have invested the origin and mean 
hg of this word with a certair amount of 
mystery, which interesting. 

Dr. Spreiiger says (Das Lehen und die Ijehre 
det Mmumniad^ vol, ii. p, 27G u) : — ** Whon 
Mohammad speaks of the religion of Abra- 
ham, he generally uses the word MiUa 
(AliUah^ and not Din, Arabian philologists 
have tried to trace the meaning of the ord 
from their mother tongue, thus, MuUa 
{Mnilah) signifies Jirt or hot a&his in Arabic 
and Zaggag says (I'hdlabu^ vol. ii. p U4), 
that religion is called Miila oecause oi the 
impres&ioD which it makes, and which '*.iay 
be compared to that which fire n akos upon 
the bread baked in ft..,hea. Since the Arabs 
are unable to give a better explanation, wc 
must presume that miUn is a foreign wurci 
imported by tli teachers of tho ‘ Milla <>! 
Abraham*' in the Hijii/. Philo con'iid‘*rc«^ i 
Abraham the chief promoter of the doctrino ; 
of the Unity ot God, and Uoubtiess. e\.en 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in traciruj thv^ 
doctrine of the true religion, r.oi only as far 
back as Moses, but even to the father of their 
nation, emancipated the indispcnsabilil y of the 
form of the law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.” 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, in his luticle on 
Islam (Literary Remains^ p 130), says: '‘The 
word used in the Quran for the religion of 
Ajbrabam is generally MiHa Sprengor, nftt*i 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root. con« ludc.s that 
it must bo a foreign word introduced by tho 
teachers of the ‘ Milla of .Abraham ’ into th«>i 
Hijaz. He is perfectly right. Milla =- Memru 
= Logos, are identical; being tho Hebrew, 
Chaldee (Targuin, Peshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek temoB ro.spoctively for 
the ‘ Word,* that aurrogalo for tho Divine 
name used by the Targum, by Philo, by !St. 
John. This Milla or ‘ Word,’ which Abraham 
proclaimed, he, ‘ who was not an aatrologer 
but a prophet,’ teaches according to the Hag* 
gadah, first of all, the existence of one God, 
the Creator of tho Universe, who rules this 
oaiTerse with mercy and lovingkiDdness.’* 
MILK. Arabic lahan The 

sale of milk in the udder is unlawful (Hidd- 
yoA, vol. ii. p, 433). In the Qur’an it is men- 
tioned as one of God's special gifts. “ Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson: we give you to 
drink from that which is in their bellies be- 
twixt chyme and blood — pure milk -oai>y to 
swallow for those who drink.” (Surah xvi. 
68 .) 

MINA(,^). xa. “ Awish.” A 

sacred valley near Makkah, in which part of 
the Pilgrimage ceremvinics take place. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abdu ’J-Haqq, it was so railed 
because Adam tvished for paradise in this 
▼alley. 

MINARET, [manarah.] j 

MINBAR. Generally pronounced , 
mimhar The pulpit in a | 

mosque from which the khutbah (or sermon) j 


is recited. It consists of three steps, and is 
sometimes a n. -veablo wooden structure, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built 
against the wa’L Muh.nmmad, in addressing 
the congregation, bJood on the uppermost 
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step, Abu !^akr on the second, and ‘Umar on 
the third or lowest. ‘l'.‘«rniin fixed upon the 
middJo stop, and .siie-e tiien it has been the 
cu.vtom to ])reaci) liom tliat step. The 
Shi'ftwis ha^o four stops to tbeii mirabars. 
'rhe mimbarw in the mosques of Cairo arc 
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elevated struct ure.i, but in Asia they are of a 
move primitive chrunoto! 

Burton .says: “In i!/'* i>eginning the Pro. 
phet leaned, when faliguod, against a post, 
whilst preaching the l^uttah or Friday ser- 
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moa The mimb&r, or pulpit, was an inren- 
lion of a Madinah man of the Band Najjar. 
It wae a wooden frame, two cubita long by 
one broad, with throe steps, oach one span 
high ; on the topmost of those the Prophet 
eat when he required rest. The nulpit as- 
sumed its present form about a.h. 90, during 
the artistic reign of £1 Wajid." 



▲ MDIBAa IH MOSQUES AT PESHAWAM. 

MINES. Arabic ma^din ((jjAa*), 

pL ma*ddiu. In Zakut. mines are subject to 
a payment of one afth. {Hiddyah, toI. L 
89.) 

MINHAH A legal term 

for a portion of camel’s or sheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner. 

MINORITY. [PUBERTT.] 

MiQAT Lit, ** A stated 

time, or place.” The stations at which Mak> 
kan pilgrims assume the Hsrdm or “ pilgrim’s 
garment.” Five of these stations were esta- 
blished by Muhammad (Mishkdtj book xi. 
ch. i. pt. 1), and the sixth has been added 
since to suit the convenience of travellers 
from Ihe East. They are as follows: (1) 
Zu '1-Hulajd\ for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
nah ; (2^ Jvhfah^ for Syria; (3) Qftniu 7- 
Jdandztl^ for Najd ; (4) YutdamiatHf for Ya- 
man; (5) (or ‘Iraq; (6) IbraJnm 

Munla^ for those who anive by sea from 
India and the erst. 

The putting on of the il^rirn at Jerusalem 
ii highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which says, “ The Prophet said, Whoever w ears 
the ihram for h*jj or ‘umrab, from the Maa- 
jidu ’1-Aqsk (i.e. the Temple at Jei'usalem) 
to the Masjidu’l-Hartlm, shall be forgiven for 
all his past and future sins.” (Jfu^bdC, book 
xi. ch. 1 . pt. 2.) 

MiR A title of regpect used 

for the descendants of celebroted Alul^omma- 
dan saints. More generally used for Salyids, 
or descendants of F&limah, the Prophet’s 
daughter. 

MIRACLES. Supernatural powers 

given to men are spoken of by Muslim lexico- 
graphers as ^driqu H-^ddat 
or ‘things contrary to custorn.” In Muslim 
theology, they aro expressed by eight terms : 
(1) Ayuk pi. dydt,*^», sign”; the only 

word used in the Qur’&n for a miracle (see 
Sdraha xiii. 27; xxix. 49; liv. 2). (2) 

i/w^tsoA P^* ** making weak 


or feeble, " or that which renders the adver- 
caries to the truth weak and feeble ; a term 
uaed only for miracles prformed by prophets. 
(8) Irhdf pi. irhdfdt^ lit. “ laying a 

foundation ” ; used for any miracle performed 
by a prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) '^Aldmah pi. 

*cddtHdtf “a sig^,” the same as dyah^ and used 
for the signs of the coming Resurrection. (5) 
Kardmah pL kardmdty lit. benefi* 

cence”; wonders wrought by saints for the 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintship. (^6) Ma^unah pL 

tna^wandt, lit. “ help or assistance ; ” used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(7) Utidrdj lit. “promoting by 

degrees”; a term employed to express the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) Ihdnah 
(i^bb\), pL lAdndf, lit “ contempt ” ; miracles 
wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and con- 
tempt of the worker. 

It does not appear from the Qur’an that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, he asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
and wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from the following verses 
in the Qur’an : — 

Surah xxix. 49 : “ They say, Whv are not 
signs (dydt) sent down to him from his Lord ? 
Say : Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and I am only an open wamer.” 

Surah xiii. 27-30: “And they who believe 
not say, Why is not a sign (dyaA) sent down to 
him from his Lord ? Say : God truly mis- 
Icadeth whom He will, and guideth to Him- 
self him who tuimeth to Him. ... If there 
were a Qur'an by which the mountains would 
be set in motion, or the earth cleft by it, or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 

S9rah xvii. 92-07 : ** And they say, By i 
means will wo believe on thee till thou cause 
a fountain to gush forth for us from the earth, 
or till thou have a garden of palm trees and 
fl^apes, and thou cause gushing rivers to gush 
forth in its midst, or till thou mako heaven 
to fall upon us, as thou bast given out in 
pieces ; or thou bring God and the angels to 
vouch for thoe ; or thou have a house of Gk>d| 
or thou mount up into heaven ; nor will ws 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which we may read. Say : 
Praise be to my Lord I Am I more than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men from believing, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, Hath Ood 
sent a mere man as an apostle ? Say : Did 
angels walk the earth as its familiars, we 
bad sorely sent them an angel-apostle out of 
heaven.” 

But notwithstanding these positive asser- 
tions on the pari of their Prophet agsinst his 
ability to work miracles, there are at least 
four places in the Qur’in where the Muham- 
madans believe that miracles are referred to 
1. The elafting of the no^n (Surah liv. 1, 2): 
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** Tb« hour hath aad tha moon 

bath baan olaft. But if fba unbaliaTara taa 
a aign (avoA), they turn aaida and aay, Magic f 
that ahaU paaa away 1 " 

Al-Baiaiwi aaya, in his oommautary on thia 
raraa, *<Some aay that the unbelioTera da- 
mandod thia aign of the Prophet, and the 
nioon waa cleft in two : but others aay it 
refers to a aign of thf. coming Reaurreotion, 
the words * will be cleft ’ being exproaaad in 
the prophetic preterite.” 

Kodwell renders it ** hath been clefts” aa be 
thinks Muhammad may possibly allncie to 
aome meteor or comet which he fancied to 
be part of the moon. 

2. The assistance given to the Muslims at 
the battle of Eadr. SArah iii. 120, 1?1 : 

“ When thou didst aay to the faithfr' : * Is it 
not enough for you that your Lord aideih 
you with three ihoasand angels ii mt down- 
from on high ? ’ Nay ; but if ye bo steadfast, 
and fear God, and the foe come upon you ’j; 
hot haste, youi Lord will help you v. 'th five 
thousand angels with their distinguisuing | 
marks.” 

These distinguishing marks,” say the 
commentators, were when the angels rode on 
black and white horses, and hud on their 
heads white and yellow turbans, the ends of 
which hung down between their «iioulder8. 

8. The celebrated night journey. Surah 
xvii. 1 : “ We declare the glory of Him who 
transports his servant by night from the 
Masjidt. *1-Haram to the Masjidn ’l-Aq^a (i.e. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem).’’ 

4. The Qur’an itself, which the Muhamma- 
dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like of which haa not been created, nor ever 
will be, by the power of man. In proof of 
thia they quote Surah xxix. 4d ; ** It is a 
clear sign (dyaA) in the hearts of whom the 
knowledge hath reached.” 

Although these very doubtful assertion a in 
the Qur’an fail to establish the miraculous 
powers of the Prophet, the Traditions re- 
cord Dumeroua occasions when he worked 
miraoles in the presence of his people. 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukb&ri and Muslim : — 

(1) On the flight from Makkah, Sur&qab being 
ouraed by the Ftophet, his horse sank up to 
its beily in the hard ground. 

(2) The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 
should be slain, and Anas says not one of 
them passed aliye beyend the spot marked by 
the Prophet. 

(3) He cured the broken leg of ‘Abdu ’Ukh 
ibn Atiq by a touch. 

(4) He converted hard ground into a heap 
of sand by one stroke of an axe. 

(6) He fed a I thousand people upon one 
kid and a sd< of barley. 

(G) He gave a miraculous supply of water 
at the battle of al-Hudaibiyah. 

(7) Two trees miraculously moved to form 
a snade for the Prophet. 

(8) He made Jabir a good horseman by 
his prayers. 

(fl) A isoodcn pillar vept to sunk an extant 


that it nearir rent in two parts, baoauso the 
Prophet denirted from leaning against it. 

(10) A sln^sb horse became swdft from 
being riddUn by the Prophet. 

(11) Seventy or eighty people miraculously 
fed on a few barley loaves and a little butter. 

(12) Three hundred men fed from a single 
cake. 

The following are recorded by various 
writers : — 

'1) The Prophet was saluted by the bills 
and trees near Makkah, with the salutation, 
** Peace be to thee, O Messenger of God I ” 

(2) A tree moved from its place to the 
shade when the Prophet slept under it. 

(3) The Prophet cured a maniacal boy by 
d eying. “ Come out of him.” 

(4) A wolf v;as made* to speak by the 
Prophet. 

(For fuj'ther iufor.^iation, see Kiidbu 

1-Bul^drt, MishkatH 7 - 
Ma^dbih Muslim.) 

MPBaJ (g^,s4^). Lit. “ An ascent.’* 

Muhammad’s supposed Journey to heaven ; 
called also Jtrd “the nocturnal 

journey.” It is said' to have taken place in 
the twelfth year of the Prophet’s mission, in 
the month of Rabi'u ’1-AwwaL 

According to*Abdu *1-Haqq, there are some 
divines who have regarded this miraculous 
event as a mere vision, but, he adds, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey. 

The only mention of the vision in the 
Qur’un is contained in Siirah xvii. I : « Praise 
be to Him who oarried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu ’1-^araui (i.e. tbs Mi^kkan 
temple) to the Masjidu ’l-Aq^a (i.e. the Temple 
of Jerusalem).” 

The following is the description of the 
snpposed journey given in the Muhkatu 'l-Ma- 
sdbih. Muhammad is related to have said : — 
Whilst 1 was sleeping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and out me open from 
my breast to below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and waabed the cavity with Zam- 
aam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this, a white 
animal was brought for me to ride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an ass, 
and it stretched as far as the eye could see. 
The name of the animal was BurAq, Then I 
mounted the animal, and ascended until we 
arrived at the lowest heaven, and Gabriel de- 
manded that the door should be opened. And 
it was asked, * Who is it ? ’ and he said, * I am 
Gabriel.’ And they then said, * Who is with 
yon ? ’ and he answered, * It is Muhammad.'' 
They said, ‘ Has Muhammad been called to 
the office of a prophet ? ’ He said, * Yes,* 
They said, ‘Welcome Muhammmad ; his 
coming is well’ Then the door was opened ; 
and when I arrived in the hrst heaven, be- 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 

‘ This is your father Adam, salute him.* 
Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it, 
and said, ‘ You are welcoma, 0 good son, and 
good Prophet I ’ After that Gabriel took ma 
above, and we reached the aecond heaven ; 
and he asked the deor to be opened, and it 
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wat sai4, * Who is it ? ' He said, * I am 
Gabriel.' It was said, ‘ Who is with you ? ’ 
He said’, *■ Mahniomad.' It was said, * Was 
he called?’ Ho said, ‘Yes.’ It was said, 

* Welcome Muhamm.id ; hir. comin^f is well.’ 
Then the door was opened; and when I 
arrived in tho second reg^iou, behold, I aaw 
^ohn and Jesus (sisterfl’ sons). And Gabriel 
said, ‘ This is John, .and this is Jesus ; salute 
both of them.’ Then 1 saluted them, and they 
returned it. After that they said, ‘ Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.’ After that we 
went up to the third heaven, and asked the 
door to be opened ; and it was said, ‘ Who is 
it?’ Gabriel said, ‘I am Gabriel.’ They 
said, * Who is with you ? ’ He said, ‘ Muham- 
mad.’ They said, ‘ Was he called?’ Gabriel 
■aid, ‘Yes.’ They* said, ‘Welcome Muham- 
mad ; his coming is well.’ Then the door was 
opened ; and when I entered tho third heaven, 
behold, 1 saw Joseph. And (iabriel said, 
‘ This is Joseph, salute him.’ Then 1 did so, 
and he answered it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good 
brother and good Prophet.’ After that Ga- 
briel took me to the fourth heaven, and asked 
the door to be opened ; it was said, ‘ Who is 
that ? ’ He said, • I am Gabriel. ’ It was .said, 

* Who is with yon?’ He said, ‘ Muhammad.' 
It was said, ‘Was be called?’ He said, 
‘ Yes.* They said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his 
coming his well.* And the door was opened ; 
and when 1 entered the fourth heaven, behold, 
I iaw Enoch. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is Enoch, 
salute him.’ And I did so, and he answered 
it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pro- 
phet.’ After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened ; 
and it was said, ‘ Who is there ? ’ He said, 

* I am Gabriel.’ It was said, ‘ Who is with 
you ? ’ He said, ‘ Muhammad.’ They said, 
‘Was he called?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened ; and 
when I arrived in the fifth region, behold, I 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is 
Aaron, salute him.’ And I did so, and he re- 
turned it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother 
and Prophet.’ After that Gabriel took me to 
the sixth heaven, and asked the door to be 
opened; and they said, ‘Who is there?’ He 
said, ‘ I am Gabriel.’ They said, ‘ And who is 
with you?' He said, ‘Muhammad.’ They 
■aid, ‘ Is be called? ’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; bis coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened ; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, * This is Moses, 
salute him.’ And 1 did so; and he returned 
it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pro- 

het.’ And when I passed him, be wept. And 

said to him, ‘ What makes you weep ? ’ He 
said, ‘ Because one is sent after me, of whose 
psople more will enter Paradise than of mine.’ 
After that Gabriel took mo up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the door to bo opened ; 
and it was said, ‘ Who is it ? ’ He said, ‘ I 
am Gabriel.’ And it was said, ‘ Who is with 
you?’ He said, ‘Muhammad.’ They said, 

‘ Was he called ? ’ He said, ‘ Y'es.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muljiammad ; his coming is 


well.’ Then I entered the seventh heaven, 
and behold, I saw Abraham. And Qmbriel 
said, ‘This is Abraham, your father, salute 
him’; which I did, and he retamed it, and 
said, ‘ Welcome good son and good Prophet.* 
After that I was taken up to the tree called 
Sidratu ’1-Muntaha; and behold its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like elephant’s 
oars. And Gabriel said, ‘This is Sidratu *1- 
Muntaha.’ And I saw four rivers there ; two 
of them hidden, and two manifest. I said to 
Gabiiel, ‘ What arc these ? ’ Ho said, ‘ Those 
two concealed rivers are in ^^aradise ; and the 
two manifest are the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 
After that, I was shown the Baitu ’1-M‘amiir. 
After that, a vessel full of wine, another 
full of milk, and another of honey, were 
brought to me ; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said, ‘ Milk is reli- 
gion ; you and your people will be of it.” 
After that the divine orders for prayers were 
fifty every day. Then I returned, and passed 
by Moses ; and he said, ‘ What have you been 
ordered ? ’ I said, ‘ Fifty prayers every day.’ 
Then Mosos said, ‘ Verily, your people will 
not bo able to perform fifty prayers every 
day ; and verily, 1 swear by God, I tried men 
beforo you ; 1 applied a remedy to the sons 
of Israel, but it had not the desired effect. 

I Then return to your Lord, and ask your 
people to be released from that. And I re- 
turned ; and ten prayers wore taken off. Then 
I wont to Moses, and he said as before; and 
I returned to God’s court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Then I retuned to 
Moses, and be said as before ; then I re- 
turned to God’s court, and ten more were 
taken off. And 1 went to Moses, and he said 
as beforo ; then I returned to God, and ten 
more were lessened. Then I went to Moses, 
and he said as before; then I went to God’s 
court, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. Then I went to Moses, and ho said, 

‘ How many have you been ordered ? ’ I said, 

‘ Five prayers every day.’ He said, ‘ Verily, 
your people will not be able to periorm five 
prayers every day ; for, verily, I tried men 
before you, and applied the severest remedy 
to the sons of Israel. Then return to your 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened.’ I said, 

‘ I have asked Him till I am quite ashamed; 
I cannot return to Him again. But I am 
satisfied, and resign the work of my people to 
God.’ Then, when I passed from that place, 
a crier called out, ‘ I have established My 
divine commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants.” 

Snratu ’l-Mrnij is a title of the xvutb 
chapter of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which there is a reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad. It is called also the Suratu 
Bam Isru’il, or tho Chapter of the Childrerf of 
Israel. 

MIRAS (^1^). [inheritance.] 
MiRZA Oj/ty*). A title of respect 

given to persons of good family. 

MIRZ ABAH, MIRZ ABBAH 

“ A clod-crusber.” The iron hammer with 
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whfoh the dead tre beaUn who ctcnot r«p!j 
satitfactorilj to the qaeetione pat to them by 
Mankar and Nakir. Called also MxtraqaA 

(Xi^). [POKItaMBKTt OF THE OEAVE.] 

MIsAQ “ A covenant/* A 

word used in the Qur’an for God's covenant 
i»nth his |>eopIe. [covemant,] 

MJSHKATU X-MASABIH 

A weli-known book of Sunni 

tradition, much used by Sunni Muslims in 
India, and frequently quoted in the present 
work. It was oiiffinaHy compiled by the 
Imam Husain al-Baghawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died a.m. 510 or BIG, and 
called the Mafdbihu ’s-.'>unnaA, or the Lamps 
of the Traditions," In the year a h. 737, 
Shai kh Waliyu ’d-din re’iised the work of 
al-Baghawi, addi’^g an additicaai ■'hapter to 
each section, and called it the Mishkdtu /- 
Jftifdbih, 01 the “ Niche for lamps.' In th^ 
time of the Kmperor Akbar, Shail^ ‘Abda i- 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
added a commentary. (See Ktuh/u 
in loco.) 

MISKiN ** A poor per- 

son.** Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, pptj. 

According to Muslim law, a person who has no 
property whatever, as distinguished from a 
faqtr ora parson who possesses a little 

property, but is poor, {Hiddyah, vol. i, p. 54.) 

MTSQAL (J^). An Arabic 

weight, which f»-equeatly occurs in Muham- 
madan law books. Richardson gives it at a 
dram and three-sevenths. It is also used for 
a gold coin of that weight, [monet.] 

MISR(,— ). [saTPT.] 

MISWAK ). (1) A tooth. 

cleaner made of wood, about a span long, 
h is preferred when made of a wood which 
has a bitter flavour. The Sahadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is a religious ceremony founded upon the 
example oi Muhammad, and forms the first 
part oi the wazu\ or “ ablution before prayer.” 

The Prophet was particularly careful in 
the observance of mizwdk (see Miihkdt, book 
iii. ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are cal'ied Jitrah (q.v.). 

MITRAQAH The iron 

hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
be smitten in their graves by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurz. [punish- 
ments <»F THE GRAVE.] 

MIYAN (oW-). A Persian word, 

used as a title of respect for the descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 

MlZAN pi. mawdzln. 

Heb. pi. Lit. “ A balance.*’ 

(1) The law contained in the Qur'an, Surah 
xlii. 16 : God is Ho who hath sent down 
the Book with truth and the balance.'" 

(2) The scales in which the actions of all men 


I shElI be weighed. Surah xxi. 47; “Just 
I balances will be set up for the Day of the 
I Resiirreotibn, neither ahall any soul be 
■wronged in aught ; though, were a w'ork but 
I the weight of a grain of mustard seed, we 
I would bring it forth to be toeighed: and our 
j recko iin^; will Buftice." 

Muhammad is related by 'Abdii 'lUb ibn 
‘Amr to have said: “Verily, God will bring 
a Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Day of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
nine lai*go hooks, and each book as long as 
the eye can reach. Then God will say to 
him, * Do you deny anything in tlie.se books ? 

I Have my writers injured you?’ And the 
I Muslim will KB.y, ‘ O iny Lord, 1 deny nothing 
j that is ;n them,’ 1 hen (^)d will say, ‘ Have 
> y I'l any excuse ? ’ And ne will say, • No.’ 

Then God will say, • I have good news for 
1 you, for there is no oppressior in this day.’ 

1 Then God will bring forth a pioce of paper, 
j on vvhich is w.itton; ‘I K'.;ar witness that 
there is no- deity but God, and I bear witness 
I that Muhammad is His servant and apostle,' 
j And God will say, ‘ Go and weigh your 
I acti'^ns.* And the Muslim will say, ‘ What is 
this hit of paper compared with those largo 
books?’ And God will say, ‘This hit of 
paper is heavy, weigh it.’ Then the books 
will bo put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containing the 
actions will no light, and the bit of psper, 
whereon is written the creed of the Muslim, 
will be heavy." (See Collection of l^adis by 
at-Tirmiji.) 

The commentatora say that the scales will 
be held by the angel Gabriel, and that they 
are of so vast a size, one hangs over Paradise, 
and the other over Hell, and they are capa- 
cious enough to contain both heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under- 
stand what is said in the Traditions concern- 
ing this balance allegorically, and only as a 
figurative representation of God’s equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
it is to be taken literally ; and since words 
and actions, being mere accidents, are not 
capable of being themselves weighed, they 
say that the books wherein they are written 
will bo thrown into the scales, and accord- 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sen- 
tence ■will be given; those whose balances 
laden w'itb their good works shall he heavy, 
will bo saved ; but those whoso balances arc 
light, will be condemned. .N’or will unyorjo 
have cause to complain that God sufTer.s anv 
good actions to pass unrewarded, because the 
wicked oV)tain rewards for the good they do 
in the present life, and therefore can expect 
no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writer*^ make mention of the 
books to bo produced at ibo La.st Day, wherein 
men’s actions are rcgif.tercl, <>f Die bal-uu^e 
wherein they shall bo weighed, and the Bible 
itself seems to have given ;ho ilist notion uf 
both. But what the Porhirni Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to tiie Muhamma- 
dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
Judgment, tvrp angels, named MJbr and 
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Somfih, will itand on the bridf^e between 
heaven and bell, and examine every person 
aa he passes ; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in hie 
band, to weigh the actions of men; that, ac- 
cording to the report he shall make thereof to 
God, sentence will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more ponderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be permitted to pass forward to 
Paradise ; but those whose good works shall 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
who represents God’s justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into hell. 

MODERATION. Arabic iqtisad 
(jUxi\). According to Muhammad’s 
teaching, moderaticfti in all religiona matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
in the Traditions is devoted to the subject. 
He is related to have said : — 

“ The best act in God’s sight is that which 
is constantly attended to, although in a small 
degree.” 

‘ Do what you are able conveniently ; be- 
cause God will not be tired of rewarding as 
long as you are not tired of doing.” 

“You must continue at your prayers as 
long as it is agreeable to you, and when you 
are tired sit down.” 

“ Verily, religion is easy, therefore hold it 
firm.” (See Mishkat^ Bdbu l-lqtifdd.) 

MODESTY (Arabic haytV .U) 

is frequently commended in the traditional 
aayings of Muhammad, who is related to have 
aaid : — 

“ Modesty is a branch of faith.” 

“Verily, modesty and faith are joined to- 
gether.” (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. xix.) 

MONASTICISM (Arabic rahhd- 
niyah was forbidden by Mu- 

hammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that ‘Usman ibn Ma 2 ‘un came to the Prophet 
with the request that he might retire from 
•ociety and become a monk (rakib). The 
Prophet replied, The retirement which be- 
cemes my people is to sit in the corner of a 
mosque and wait for the time of prayer.” 
(Mithkdt, book iv. ch. 8.) 

In the Qur’an, the Christians are charged 
with inventing the monastic life. Surah Ivii. 
27 : “ We gave them the Gospel, and we put 
into the hearts of those who follow him, 
kindness and compassion; but as to the 
monastic life, they invented it themselves." 

According to the Hiddyah (vol. ii. p. 215), 
capitation-tax is not to be imposed upon 
Rabibs, whether Christian or Pagan, but this 
is a matter of dispute. 

MONEY. There are three coins 

mentioned in the Qur’an, (1) Qintdr 

(2) Dinar (3) Dirham (^jo), pi. 

Dardhim. 

{1) Qintdr. Surah iii. 68: “Among the 
people of the Book are those to one of whom, | 
if vou entrust a ointdr^ he will restore it.” 1 

tn the Qdmus, it it said that a gintar was > 
a gold eoin of the value of 200 aindri, but ! 


Muhammad Tidiir, the anthor of the Majme^u 
H-Bihttr (p. 173), aaya it implies a very con- 
siderable sum of money, as much gold at will 
go into the hide of a cow. It is generally 
translated talent. 

(2) Dinar. Surah iii. 68 : “ There are 
those to whom, if thon entrust a dinar, they 
will not restore it to thee.” It was the dena* 
rius, or a small gold coin. 

(3) Dirham. Surah xlL 20 : And they 
•old him for a mean price, dirkamt oonnted 
out.” A silver drachma. [(Hvtab, dwab, 

D1EBAM, W'EIQHTS.] 

Mr. Prinsep says; “The ailver rupee 
(rupya, silver piece), now current in Muslim 
countries, was introduced, according to Abul- 
fazel, by Sher Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi from Uumayoon in the year 1542. 
Previous to his time, the Arabic dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denarius aurs), and 
the copper fuloos (follis), formed the cur- 
rency of the Moghul dominions. Sher Shah's 
rupee had on one side the Muhammadan 
creed, on the other the emperor’s name and 
the date in Persian, both encircled in an an- 
nular Hindee inscription. Since ‘the tame 
coin was revived and made more pure,’ in 
Akber's reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abulfazers state- 
ment, to have been 11^ mishas. Akber’s 
square rupee, called from its inicription the 
jiUly, was of the same weight and value. 
This coin was also called the chahar-ytree, 
from the four friends of the Prophet, Abu- 
bekr, Omar, Osman, Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on tbe margin. This rupee is sup- 
posed by tbe vulgar to have talismanic power.** 

MONOGAMY. Although poly- 

gamy is sanctioned in the Qur’an, the words, 
“ and if ye fear that ye cannot be equitahU, 
then oidy one ” (Surah iv. 8), would seem to 
imply a leaning to monogamy, as the safest 
and most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author of the Akhldq-uJaldli says : “ Except- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and towarda whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu- 
rality of wives ia not defensible. Even in 
their case it were better to be cautious ; for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply Life to 
two bodies, one man can hardly provide for 
the management of two homes.” (Thompson's 
English Translation, p. 266.) 

MONOPOLY. Arabic ihtxkdr 
(^lXi=.l). A monopoly of the neces- 
saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
up of grain with the object of raising ita 
price) is forbidden in Muhammadan law. For 
the Prophet has said: — 

“ Whoever monopolizeth is a sinner.” 

“ Whosoever keepetb bock grain forty 
j days, in order to increase its price, is both a 
' forsaker of God, and is forsaken of God.” 
(Mtshkdt, book xii. ch. x. ; Hidduah, vol. iv. 
p. 114.) 

MONTH. Arabic shahr pi, 
shuhir. The months of the Muhammadan year 
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ar» lonur, and the drst of the month is reckoned 
from the sunset immediately succeeding tho op- 
pea^anct of the new moon {hUal). * The namen 
of the months ere: (1) Mnharran« ; (^) 

$a/ar ^ ; (3) Rabi'u '1-AwwaI ; (4 ) 

Rabru 1-Akfeir ; (5) Jumada i-Cla 

{()) Jumada ’I-Ukhra 
; (7) Ilaj»b : (8) Sba‘ban ; 

(a) Ramazan ;10)Shawwnl : (U) 

Zu VQa‘dah i^\ .J ; (12) Zi\ iHijjah 

l^\ 

Four of these months are held to oe sacrod, 
namely, Muharram. Rajah, Zo T-Qa'dah, Zn l- 
Htjjwh, and according to tho t -aching of the 
Qi>''*an (Surah iz. 36), it is not lawlalfor Mus- 
lims to fight during these months, except v^ hvu 
they attack those “isho join other gode wjth 
Ood, eren as they attack you one and ail/’ 

The names of ihe months seem " - be ’c been 
given at a time when the intercalary year 
WAS in force, although Muslim v ritors assm. r 
that the names were merely given to tho 
months as they theu stood at the time «vhen 
they were so named. For a uiscunsion of tho 
formation of the Muhammadan year, ths. 
rstder is referred to that article, [i ear.] 

(1) Muharram is the iiral month in ^iio 
Muhammadan calendar, and so called be- 
cause, both in the pagan age auii in the time 
of Muhammad, it was heid anlawful (hardm) 
logo to vrar in this mouth. It is considered 
a most auspicious month, and Muhammad 
is related to have said, Whosoever shall 
fast on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
in this month, shall be removed from hell 
fire a distance of seven bundled years 
journey ; and that ho wIjo shall keep awake 
the tirst night of this month, shall be for- 
given all the sins of the pa.st year ; and ho who 
shall fast the whole of the lirst day, shall be 
kept from .sin for the next two years.” (fla- 
m$u 7- yi'dizhi, p. 151.) The lirst ten days of 
this month are observed in commemorution of 
the martyrdom of al-llusain, and the tenth 
day is the ‘Ashura’ fast. 

(2) i^Jar, tho second month, is 8 up}» 0 Ked 

to derive its name from a a fir, •* empty,' either 
because in it the Arabians went forth to war 
and loft their home.s cui}>ly. or, according to 
Rubeb, because left whom they uttai ked 

empty. According to some writers, it was so 
named from ^ujdr, “yellowness, because 
when it was first so culled, it was autumn, 
when the leaves bore a yellowish tint. {\ nit 
Lane's Arabic Diet. ; l-Luy^ha. j It 

is held to be the most unlucky and inauspi- 
cious month in the whole year, for in it, it is 
Mjd, Adam was turned out of Fden. (Seo 
Hanisu V- fKaum.) It was during this month 
that the Prophet was taken ill, but his partial 
recovery took place on the last NV odnesday. ^ 

(3) Iiabi*u H-AwwaL and (4) Kabi'u /- 
Akhir, the first and second spring months, 
ate said to have been .so named when the 
calendar was first formed, and when these 
months occurred m tho spring. Muhammad 
died on the 12th day of the Rabi‘u 'l-Awwal. 

(6) Jumada *l-Uld, and (6) Jumada A 
art the fifth and aixth montha, about 
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I which there is some discossion as to the 
I origin of tho name. Mr. Lane, in his Die* 
j tionary, says tho two months to which the 
; name Jamddd (freezing) is applied, are eald 
i *o be so called bccau.-ie, when they were so 
I named, they fell m the season of (reeling 
j water ; but this derivation seems to have been 
I invented when the two months thus named 
! had fallen back into, or beyond, tho winter, 

I fxyr when they recei’^'cd this appellation, the 
former of them evidently commenced In 
j March, and the latter ended in May. There- 
J fore, I hold the opiiiicn of M. Caussin de Per- 
! ceval, that ♦hey were thus called because 
I fslling in a period when the earth had become 
! dry and hard, by rea.son of paucity of rain, 

’ }(imdd being an epithet applied to land upon 
Viliich rain has .net falloT, which opinion it 
t jiilirmt d by the obvious dorivalion of the 
lames of «ther months. (See Lane's iira6tc 
I D:r/. in fero. > 

j (7) Hnjab. the “ nonourod ” month, so called 
I because of the honour i»' which tho month 
j was .bold .n the Times of Ignoianco, inasmuch 
! as war wa.s not permitted during this month. 
The P.-t*phet is i elated to have said that the 
mo'ub Kajab was like a snowy white foun« 

; tain flowing from heaven itself, and that he 
1 who fasts on this month will drink of the 
I ’dialers of life. It is called Raiab-i^Mu^ar^ 

I bccau.se tho Mnzar tribe hel(i it in high 
I esteem. It 's usual for religious Muslims to 
j spend the first Friday night (i.c. our Thurs- 
day night) of this month in prayer. 

(8) >Sha'bdn, the month of separation 
(called also the Shahru 'n-Nabi, “the Pro- 
phet’s month ”), is so called because the 
ancient Arabians used to separate, or disperse 
themsolvo.H, in this munth in search of water 
! (for when the months were regulated by the 
j sol.ar year, this month comT>pondcd partly to 
j .June and j)artly to .July), or, as some say, 
for predatory expeditions. On tho fifteenth 
; day of this moiitli is tho Shab i-Dnrdt, or 
I “ Kigiit of Record upon whi('h it is said that 
i (iod registers annually all the actions of man- 
; kind which they are to porforut during the 
! year, and upon which Muhammad enjoined 
i his followeiH to keep awake the whole night 
! and to repeat one hundred rRk‘ah prayers. 
1 [ HU Ail l-llAllAT.] 

(3) Ramazaiiy the nintli month of the 
i Muhammadan year, is that which is observed 
I as a strict fast. The word is derived from 
I tufuz^ “ to burn," because it is said that, when 
i the month was first named, it occurred in the 
j hot season ; or bccau.se the cnonth's fa.-il }s 
. .suyiposed to burn away tho sum of men. 
i (See 7 Lntjjuih.) The excellence ni 

' this month is much extolled i^y Muhammad, 
! -wh* said that during this month tho gates of 
I Paradi.so are opened, and Uio gales uf Hml 
I shut. (Muhkdt, book vii. chajc i. sec. 1.) 
[bamaZan.J 

' (If^) Shaujwdf^ lit. “a tail,' is tho tenth 

1 month of the lunar year, and. a-coiding to 
Arabic lexicons (see ’/-Luj^ahy 

^mus, (fcc.k it is so called because, vrhen 
first namea, it coincided vrith the season 
when the she-caaieli, being seven or eight 
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montlia fone with young, i-aiaod thoii* tails ; 
or, beocnae it was the month for banting. 
The Axabn need to say that it was an nn- 
Inchy month in which to make marriage 
contracts, but the Prophet ignored their thus 
auguring, and married ^Ayishah in this month. 
The ‘M< ’/-Fifr, or “the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast,*^ occurs on the first of this month. 

(11) 7-Qa‘rfaA, or the month of truce, 
is the eleventh month, and so called by the 
ancient Arabs, because it was a month in 
which warfare was not conducted, and in 
which the people were engaged in peaceful 
occupations. 

(IZ) H-Hijjnh^ the month of the Pil- 
grimage, is the last month of the Muham- 
madan calendar. It is the month in which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must be made, a 
visit to the sacred city at another time having 
in no way the merits of a pilgrimage. The 
f’r ‘‘ Pilgrimage,” is performed upon 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of this 
month. The ‘/rfw 'l-Azha^ or Feast of 
Sacrifice,” is hold on the tenth, [hajj,] 

MORTGAGE, [ijarah.] 

MOON. Arabic qamar (yAs). The 

moon is frequently mentioned in the Qnri^. 
Muhammad on three occasions swears by it 
(Surahs Ixxiv. 35 ; Ixxxiv. 18 ; xci. 2), and it 
is said to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (Surahs x. 5 ; Ixxi. 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Surahs xxxv. li; xxxix. 7), 
•nd that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgment ISurah Ixxv. 8). The uvth Surah 
of the Quran, which is entitled the S’urafii 7- 
Qamnr, begins with a reference to the split- 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of con- 
troversy. It reads : “ The hour draws nigh 
and the moon is split asunder. But if they 
see a sign, they turn aside and say magic 
continues.” 

Al-Baizawi refers it to a miracle, and say.s 
the unbelievers having asked Muhammad for 
a sign, the moon appeared to be cloven in 
twain. But the most natural explanation of 
the passage is, that the expres.sion refers to 
one of the signs of the Rosunection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak‘ab 
prayer. 

MOORS. The name given to the 

Muhammadan conquerors of Spain, on account 
of their having come from the ancient Mauri, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Morocco. The word A/cuji' is supposed to 
have been derived from the Alexandrian word 
fiavpoi, “ blacks.” (See Smith's Dicf. of 
Greek and Roman Geography : Mauretania.) 

MOSES. Arabic Heb. 

According to Muhammadanism, he is 

one of the six great prophets who founded 
dispensations, and to whom the Taurdt was 
revealed. His special title, or kalimnh, is 
Kalimu Hldh^ “ One who conversed with God.” 

A lengthy account is given of his intercourse 
with Pharaoh and his dealings with the Chil- j 
dren of Israel in the Qur'an, which we take | 


from Mr. Lane’s Seleetioiu, together with the 
remarks of the Jal&l&n, al-Ba^ftwi, and other 
commentatom, in tfo/tes. (Stanley Lane* 
Poole's now e<i of Lane's Selections, p. 97.) 

“We will rehearse unto thee of the history 
of Moses and Pharaoh with truth, for the sake 
q/' people who believe. Verily Pharaoh ex- 
alted himself in the land of Egypt, and 
divided its inhabitants into parties to setot 
him. He rendered weak one class of them, 
namely the children of Israel, slaughtering 
their male children, and preserving alive their 
females, because one of the diviners said unto 
him, A child will be bom among the children 
of Israel, who wilt be the means of the loss of 
thy kingdom ; — for he was one of the corrupt 
doers. And We desired to be gracious unto 
those who had been deemed weak in the land, 
and to make them models of religion, and to 
make them the heirs of the possessions of 
Pharaoh, and to establish them in the land of 
Egypt, and in Syria, and to show Pharaoh 
and Hamau and their forces what they feared 
from them. And We said, by revelation, 
unto the mother of Moses, the child abow- 
mentioned, of whose birth none knew save his 
sister. Suckle him ; and when thou fearest for 
him cast him in the river Ai/e, and fear not 
his being drowned, nor mourn for his separa- 
tion ; for We will restore him unto thee, and 
will make him one of the apostles. So she 
suckled him three months, during which he wept 
not ; and then she J eared for him, whei'efort she 
put him into an ark pitched within and furnished 
with a bed for him, and she closed it and cast it 
in the river Nile by night. And the family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him in the ark on the mor- 
row of that night ; so they put it before him, and it 
was opened, and Moses was taken forth from it, 
sucking milk from his thumb : that ho might be 
unto them ei^ntually an enemy and an afflic- 
tion ; for Pharaoh and Haman (his Wezeer) 
and their forces were sinners ; tvberefore they 
were punished ffy his hand. And the wife of 
Pharaoh said, when he and his servants had pro- 
posed to kill him. He is delight of the eye unto 
me and unto thee : do not ye kill him : per- 
adventure bo may be serviceable unto us, or 
we may adopt him as a son. And they com- 
plied with her desire ; and they knew not the 
consequence. 

‘^Amd the heai*t of the mother of Moses, 
when she knew of his having been lighted upon, 
became disquieted ; and she bad almost made 
him known to be her son, had We not fortified 
her heart with patience, that she might be 
one of the believers in Our promise. And 
she said unto his sister Maryam (Mary), 
Trace him, that thou mayest know his case. 
And she watched him from a distance, while 
they knew not that she was his sister and that 
she was watching him. And We forbade him 
the breasts, preventing him from taking the 
breast of (uiy nurse except his mother, before 
his restoration to her ; so his sister said, Shall 
I direct you unto the people of a house who 
will nurse him for you, and who will be 
faithful unto him ? And her offer was 
accepted ; therefore she brought his mother, i — .* 
Ae took her breast : so she returned with him to 
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ktr houitf as God hath said^^And We restored 
him to his mother, that her eye might be cheer- 
ful and that she might not griere, and that she 
might know that the promise of Qod to restore 
him unto her was tiue : but the greater number i 
of them {that is, of fncaikind) know not this. \ 
And it apj^red that this was his sister ^ 
and this his mother ; and he remained with her i 
nti/ she had tveoned him ; and her hire was 
paid her, for eoer^i dn^ u deenar, whirh she i 
took because it was the wealth of a hostile per- 
son. She then brought him unto Pharaoh, and ' 
he was brought up in his abode, as God noth 
related of him in the Chapter of the Poets (bvirah 
xxri 17), where Pharaoh said unto Moses, 
Have we not brought thee up among us a child, \ 
and hast thou rwt dwelt among us thirty years | 
of thy life 9 

** And when be had attained his age of 
strength {thirty years or thirty a$ul three), rind 
had become of fuu nge (forty yean), •. ’« be- 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge in reli- 
gion, before he was sent as g ptephet ; nnd 
do We reward the well-doers. And be e.itf'red 
the city of Pharaoh, which was Munf [Mem- 
phis'], after he had been absent from Aim a 
while, at a time when iU inhabitants were in- 
adrertent, at the hour of ‘he noon-sUep. und he 
found therein two men fighting ; this being A 
hie party (namely un Israelite), and tbi.s of hie 
enemies, an Egyptian, who was cvmpt'ding the 
loraelite to carry firewood /i/ the htchen of 
Pharaoh without pay : and ho who wua of hie 
party begged him to aid him against him 
who was of hia enemies. So Moses said 
unto the latter. Let him go. And it is said that 
he replied to Mines, I have a mind to put the 
burden on thee. And Moses struck him w’itb 
his list, and killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him ; and he huiitd him in the sand. He 
said. This is of the work of the doTil, who 
hath excited my anger ; for he is an enemy 
unto the son of Adam, a manifest misleader of 
him. He said, in repentance, O my Lord, 
Torily I have acted injuriously unto mine own 
soul by killing him; therefor^ forgive me. 
So He forgave him: for He is the Very For- 
giving, the Merciful. — He said, O my Lord, 
by the favours with which Thou hast fa- 
voured me, defend me, and 1 will by no m sans 
be an assistant to the sinners after this . — 
And the next morning he was afraid in the 
citj, watching for what might hapjjm unto 
him on account of the slain man ; aud lo, he 
who had begged his assistance the day before 
was crying out to him for aid agatnst another 
Egyptian. Moses said unto him, Verily thou 
art a person manifestly in error, because oj 
that which thou hiist done yesterday and to day. 
But when ho was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both 
(namely unto Moses and him who begged his 
aid), the lattei said, imagining that he would 
lav violent hands upon him, because of that 
which he had said unto him, U Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou kiUedsl a soul 
yesterday ? Thou dosirest not aught but to be 
aa oppreeeor in the land, and thou desirest not 
to bo [one] of the reeoncilere,* — Andths Egyp^ 
Uan kmrd that . so he knew that the kilUr was 
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Moses; wherefore he departed unto Pkartuh 
and acquainted him therewith, and Phetraoh 
commanded the erecutioners to slay Moses, and 
they betook themselves to seek him. But a man 
who was a believer, of the family of Pharaoh, 
came from the furthest part of the city, run- 
ning by a Way that was nearer than the way 
by wh'?h they had come: he said, O Moses, 
verily the chiefs nf the. fteople of Pharaoh are 
coTi.sulting resjvectiDg thee, to slay thee ; 
therefore go forth /iww the city: verily I am 
unto thee one of the admonishers. So he 
went forth from it in (enr, watching in fear 
of pursuer, or for the aid of God. He said, O 
my Lord, deliver roe from the unjust people 
of Pharaoh ! 

“And when he was jounieying towards 
I Medyen, which was the^ city of Sho'eyb 
; (A^htVaib), eight dags joiimey fiom Alisr {named 
i after Mcdycn [ Madyan \ thr son of Abraham), 

I nnd he knew not the wuy unf^i if. he said, Per- 
I adventure my Lord will direct me unto the 
j fight wv.y. Of tfu miiidU: woj. And God sent 
unto him a-; angel, having m his hand a short 
I spear ; and he went with him thither. And 
i when he enme unto the water (or well) of 
Med von, bo found at it a company of men 
watering their animals ; and he found besides 
them two women keeping away their sheep 
from the water. He said unto them (namely 
the two women). What is the matter with you 
that ge water not f They answered, We shall 
not water until the pastors shall have driven 
away their unirnah ; and our father is a very 
old man, who cannot water the sheep. Aud be 
watered for them from another well near imfo 
them, from which he lifted a stone that none 
could hft but ten persons. Then he retired to 
the shade 0 / an Egyptian thoni-tree on account 
of the violence of the heat of the sun : and he 
was hungry, and ho said, 0 my Lord, verily I 
am ill need of the good provision which Thou 
shalt send down unto me. And the two women 
returned unto their father in less tune than they 
were accustomed to do : so he asked them the 
reason thereof ; and they infonned him of the 
person who had watered for them; whereupon 
he said unto one of them. Call him unto me. 

“ And one of tnem came unto him, walking 
bashfully, with the sleeve of her shift over her 
face, by reason of her abashment at him : «he 
said, My father calieth thee, that ho may re- 
compense thee with the reward of thy having 
watered for us. And he assented to her call, 
disliking in his mind the reeeiving of the re- 
ward : but it seemeth that she intended the 
compensation if he were of such as desired it. 
And she walked before him ; and the wind blew 
I her garment, aud her legs irn e di score ed : so 
he said unto her. Walk bihrnd we and direct 
me in the. way. And she did so, until she came 
unto her father, who was Sho'eyb, on whom be 
peace ! and with him was prepared o supper, 
lie said unto him. Sit and snp. But he re- 
plied, 1 fear lest it be a romvt^nsation for my 
having watered for them, and w*‘ art. a fatmfy 
who seek not a comjtensattvn Jar doing good. 
He said. Nay, it is my custom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain the guest 
and to give fo^ So he ate , and acquainted 
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hm with hit cate. And when h« had coma 
unto him, and had ralatad to him the atory of 
hit havintj killed the Epjfmdian ftnd their inten- 
(ion to iciU him and htt fear of Pharaoh^ he 
replied, Fear not; thou haat escaped from 
the unjust people. {For Pharaoh had no 
dominion over Aledyen.') One of them [namely 
of the women] said (and she wat the one who 
had been tent), O my father, hire him to tend 
0 U 1 sheep in our stead; for the bent whom 
thou canst hire is the strong^, the trustworthy. 
So he asked her respecting Aiwi, and she 
acquainted him with what hath been above re- 
fatedy his lifting up the stone of the we/l^ and 
his saying unto her. Walk behind me ; — and 
moreover^ that when she had come unto him^ 
and he knew of her presence^ he hung down his 
head and raised it not. He therefore said, 
Verily I desire to many thee unto one of 
these my two daughters, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, to tend 
my sheep y eight years ; and if thou fulfil ten 
yearsy it shall be of thine own will ; and I desire 
not to lay a difficulty upon thee by imposing 
as a condition the ten years: thou shnlt Hud 
me, if Qod, please, one of the just, who are 
faithful to their covenants. Ho replied, This 
be the coronant between me and thee ; which- 
ever of tho two terms I fulfil, there shall be 
no injustice against me by demanding an addi- 
tion thereto ; and God is witness of what we 
say. And the marriage-contract was concluded 
according to this ; and Sholeyb ordered his 
daughter to give unto Moses a rod wherewith 
to drive away the wild beasts from his sheep : 
and the rods of the prophets w^ in his posses- 
sion ; ana the rod of Adanty of the myrtle of 
paradisey fell into her hand; and Moses took it, 
with the knowledge of Shdeyb. (S&rah xrviii. 
21-28.) 

*' Hath the history of Moses been related 
to thee ? when he saw fire, during his Journey 
from Medven on his way to Egypty and said 
unto his mmily, or his wifty Tarry ye here ; 
tor I have seen fire : perhaps I may bring 
you a brand from it, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way. For he had 
missed the way in consequence oj' the darkness 
of the night. And when he came unto it {and 
It was a bramble bush)y he was called to by a 
voice saying, O Moses, verily I am thy Lord ; 
therefore pull off thy shoes ; for thou art in 
the holy valley of Tuwa. And I have chosen 
thee from among thy people; wherefore hearken 
attentively unto that which is revealed unto 
thee by Me. Verily I am God: there is no 
Deity cace]>t Me ; therefore worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hour is coming ; I will manifest it unto 
mankind, and its nearness shall appear unto 
them by its signs, that every soul may be re- 
compensed therein for its good and evil work : 
therefore let not him who believeth not in 
it, and foUowcth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, lest thou perish. And what is 
that in thy right hand, 0 Moses? — He an- 
swered, It is my rod, whereon I lean and 
wherewith 1 beat down leaves for my sheep 
that they may eat them; and I have other 
uses for it, os CAe carrying cf pravmm and tka 


waterskin, and the driving away gf reptilee* 
He said, Cast it down, 0 Moses. ^ he cast 
it down; and lo, it was a serpent running 
along. God said, Take it, and fear it not: 
we will restore it to its former state. And he 
put his hand into its mouth ; whereupon it be- 
came again a rod. And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and take it 
forth : it shall come forth white, without 
evil, (Mat is without leprosy; shining like the 
rays of the sun, dazzling the sight,) as another 
sign, that We may ^how thee the greatest of 
our signs of thine apostleship. {And when he 
desired to restore his hand to its first state, he 
put it as before described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an apostle unto Pharaoh and those who 
are with him ; for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety hu arrogating to himself divinity . — 
Mioses said, 0 my Lord, dilate my bosom; that 
it huiy bear the message, and make my affair 
easy unto me, and loose the knot of my 
tongue {this had arisen from his having been 
burned in his mouth by a live coal when he was 
a child), that they may understand my speech 
when J deliver the message. And appoint unto 
me a Wezeer of my family, namdy Aaron 
I Haroon] my brother. Strengthen my back 
by kirn, and make him a colleague in my 
affair, that wo may glorify Thee much, and 
remember Thee much; for Thou knowest 
us. 

“ God replied, Thou hast obtained thy pe- 
tition, 0 Moses, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time : forasmuch as We 
revealed unto thy mother what was revealed, 
when she gave birth to thee and feared that 
Pharaoh would kill thee among the others that 
were born, sayii^, Cast him into the ark, and 
then cast him, in the ark, into the river iVi7e, 
and the river shall throw him on the shore ; 
then an enemy unto Me and an enemy unto 
him {namely Pharaoh) shall take him. And I 
bestowed on thee, after he had taken thee, 
love from Me, that thou mighiest be loved bjp 
men, so that Pharaoh and all that saw thee 
loved thee ; and that thou mightest he bred up 
in Mine eye. Also forasmuch as thy sister 
Maryam went that she might learn what became 
of thee, tsfter they had brought nurses and thou 
hadsl refused to take the breast of any one of 
them, and she said, Shall I direct you unto 
one who will nurse him ? {whereupon her pi'o- 
posal was accepted, and she brought his mother): 
so We restorea thee to thy mother, that her eye 
might become cheerful and that she might not 
grieve. And thou slowest a soul, namely the 
Copt in Egypt, and wast soiry for his slaugh- 
ter, on account of Pharaoh, and We delivered 
thee from sorrow ; and We tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
thou stayedst ten years among the people of 
Medyen, after thou hadst come thither from 
Egypt, at the abode of Sho'eyb the prophet, and 
he marned thee to his daughter. Then thou 
earnest according to My decree, as to the 
time of thy mission, when thou hadst attained 
the age of fortu years, 0 Moses; and I have 
chosen thee tor Myself. Go thou and thy 
brother unto the people, with My nine signs, 
and eetae ye not to remember Mei Go ye 
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auto Pharaoh ; for ho hath octod with oxeood- 
iog impietf, by arrogating to himoelf divinity^ 
ai^ apeak unto him with gentle speech, ex- 
korting him to reiinquiih that conduct: porad* 
Tontore he will consider, or will fear Ood, 
and repent. (The [mere] hope with respect to 
the two [result is expressed] because of God's 
knowledge that he would not repent.) — I'hey re- 
plied, 0 our Lord, /oriiv we fear that he may 
be precipitately Tiolent against us, hastening 
to punish ust or that he may act with exc^^ed- 
ing injustice towards us. He said, Fear ye 
not; fori am with you: I will hear and will 
see. Therefore go ye unto him, and say. 
Verily we are the apostles of tly Lord : 
therefore send with us the children of Israel 
unto Syria, and do not afflict them, but cease 
to employ them in thy difficult worLi , such e.s \ 
digging and building, and carrying the heavy j 
burden. We have come nnto Ibee w>th a sign j 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity .‘n assert- j 
ino ourselves apostles : and peace be on hiu. | 
who followeth the right dirf*ction . —that i'a, he 
shall be secu-e from p»>nishtMcnt. Verily it ! 
hath been revealed unto os that punishment 1 
[shall be inflicted] upon him who chargeth 
with falsehood that wherewith we hate come. 
and turneth sl^SlJ from it. (Surah xx. 

“ Then We sent after them namely the 
apostles before mentioned [who were Sho’eyb 
and his predecessors], Moses, with Our signs 
unto Pharaoh and his nobles, and they acted 
unjustly with respect to them, disbelieving in 
the signs: but see what was the end of the 
corrupt doers. And Bloses said, O Pharaoh, 
▼eiily I am au apostle from the Lord of the 
world unto thee. But he charged him with false- 
hood: so he said, I am right not to say ^ Ood 
aught but the truth. 1 hare come untn you 
with a proof from your Lord : therefore send 
with me to Syria the children of Israel. — 
Pharaoh said unto him. If thou hast come 
with a sign conjirmatory of thy pretension, 
produce it, if thou be of thoae who speak 
truth. So he cast down his rod ; and lo, it 
woe a manifest serpent. And be drew forth 
his hand from his bosom ; and lo, it was white 
and radiant unto the beholders. The nobles 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he desireth to expel 
you from your land. VThat then do ye com- 
mand? — They answered, Put off for a time 
him and his brother, and scud unto the cities 
collectors [of the inhabitants], that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And the enchanters came unto Pharaoh. 
They said. Shall we surely hare a reward if 
we be the party who overcome ? He ans- 
wered, Yea ; and verily ye shall be of those 
who are admitted • near unto my person. 
They said, O Moses, either do thou cast down 
thy rod, or we will oast down what we have 
with us. He replied. Cast ye. And when 
they oaat down their cords and their rods, they 
enchanted the eyes of the men, diverting them 
from the true perception of them ; and they terri- • 
fled them ; for they imagined them to be ser- 
pents running ; and they performed a great en- 
chantment. And We sjpake by revelation 
onto Metes, [eayingj Uaet down thy rod. 

A2 


And lo, it swallowed up whet they 
caused to appear chang^. So the truth 
was conhrmed, and that which they had 
w-ought became vain ; and they were over- 
come thero, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters cast themselves down 
prostnUe . they said. We believe in the 
Loid of the worlds, the Lord of Moeee 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have ye believed 
in Him before I have given you permis- 
sion? Verily this is a plot that ye have 
contrived in the city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shall 
know what shall happen unto you at my hand. 

I will assuredly cut off your uands and your 
feet on the opposite sides — tAe right hand of 
each and hi.s le ft foot : the^ I will crucify you 
aL — Th«.y replied, Verily unto our Lord 
shall we return, after our death, of whatever 
I’tnd it he ; and ihou dost not take vengeance 
cn us but because we believed ju the signs 
of our Lord when they came unto na. 0 our 
Lord, pou: upon us patience, and cause us to 
die Muslims I (Surah vii. 101-128). 

“ And Pharaoh said, Ijct me alone that 1 
maj kill Moses, (for they had diverted him 
from killing him,) and let him call upon hit 
Lord to defend him from me. Verily I fear 
lest he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that he may cause cor- 
ruption to appear in the earth (that is, 
slaughter, and other offences).^ KnA Moses said 
unfo his people, having heard this, Verily, I 
have recourse for defence unto my Lord 
and your Lord from every proud person 
who believetb not in the day of account. And 
a man who was a believer, of tho family of 
Pharaoh (if is said that he was the son of his 
eternal uncle,) who concealed his faith, said, 
Will ye kill a man because he ssitb. My Lord 
is God, — when he bath come unto you with 
evident proofs from your Lord ? And if be 
be a liar, on him [will be] the evil conseguence 
of his lie ; but if he be a speaker of truth, 
somewhat of that punishment with which he 
tbreatenetb you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God directetb not him who is a transgressor, 
or polytheist, [and] a liar. 0 my people, ye 
have the dominion to-day, being overeomert 
in the land of Egypt ; but who will defend us 
from the punishment of God if ye kill his 
fai'ourite servants, if it come unto us ? — Pha- 
raoh said, 1 will not advise yon to do [aught] 
save what I see to be advisable, whi^ is, to 
kill Moses ; and I w*ill not direct yon save into 
the right way. And he who had believed 
said, 0 my people, verily I fear for you the 
like of thejday of tho confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Koab and *A'd 
and Tbamood and those who have lived 
after them : ‘ and God wiileth not injustiee 
unto His servants. And, 0 my people, verill5' 
1 fear for you the day of calling (that is, the 
day of resurrection, when the people of Para- 
dise and those of Hell shall often ceul one to 
another). On the day when ye shall tu 
back jVom the place of reckoning unto heft, y 
shall have no protector against God. A^ 
he whom God shall canoe Vo tnr shall hare 
no director. Moreover, Jooeph (wAo me# 
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Jofepti the $on of Jacob according to one 
opinion, and who lived unto the time of Motto; 
and Joseph the son of Abraham the ton of 
Joseph the son of Jacob, according to another 
opinion) came unto you before Alout^ with 
evident miraculous proofs ; but ye ceased not 
to be in doubt respecting that wherewith he 
came unto you, until, when he died, ye aaiu 
mithout proof God will by no means send an 
apostle after him. Thus God causeth to err 
him who is a transgressor, or polytheitt^ 
a sceptic. They who dispute respecting the 
signs of God, without any convincing proof 
having come unto them, their disputing it very 
hateful with God and with those who have 
believed. Thus God sealeth every heart (or 
the whole heart) of a proud contumaeious 
person. 

“ And Pharaoh said, O Haman, build for 
mo a tower, that I may reach the avenues, 
the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of Moses ; but verily I think him, 
nanttig Moses, a liar in his assertion that he 
hath any god but myself. And thus the wicked- 
ness o? his dead was made to seem comely 
unto Pharaoh, and be was turned away from 
the path of rectitude; and the artifice of 
Pharaoh [ended] not save in loss. And be 
who had beheved said, O my people, follow 
me : I will direct you into tbo right way. 0 
my people, this present life is only a tem- 
porary enjoyment ; but the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continuance. Whosoever 
doeth evil, bo shall not be recompensed save 
with the like of it ; and whosoever doeth 
good, whether male or female, and is a be> 
liever, these shall enter Paradise ; they shall 
be provided for therein without reckoning. 
And, 0 my people, how is it that I invite 
you unto salvation, and ye invito me unto 
the Fire ? Ye invite me to deny God, and 
to associate with Him that of which I have 
no knowledge; but 1 invite you unto the 
Mighty, the Van' Forgiving. [There is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me are not to be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return [shall be] unto God, and that the 
tranagressors shall be the companions of tbo 
Firo. And ye shall remember, when ye see 
the punishment, what T say unto yon ; and I 
commit my case unto God; for God seeth 
His servants,— “TAis he said when they threa- 
tened him for opposing their re/igion. Therefore 
God preserved hiOi from the evils which they 
had artfully devised (namely slaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the people 
of Pharaoh, with Pharaoh himself (namely the 
fb'owning) ; then they shall be exposed to the 
Fire morning and evening ; and on the day 
when the hour [of judgment] shall come, it 
shall be said unto the angels. Introduce the 
people of Pharaoh into the most severe 
pun^ment. (Siirah xl. 27—49.) 

And the nobles of the people of Pharaoh 
said unto him. Will thou let Moses and his 
people go that they may act corroptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, leave 
thee and thy goda? (for he had made for 
them link idoie far them to worship, eeedkcimiy 


I 1 am jyour Lord and their Lord therefore 

I he said, I am your Lord the Most High.) He 
I answered. We will slaughter their male chib 
dren and will suffer their females to live : and 
verily we shall prevail over them. And thus 
they did unto them ; wherefore the children of 
Israel complained, and Moses said unto his 
people. Seek aid of God, and be patient ; for 
the eailh belongeth unto God : He causeth 
whomsoever He will of His servants to inheHt 
it ; and the prosperous end is for those who 
fear God. They replied, We have been 
aiMictod before thou earnest unto us and since 
thou hast come unto us. He said. Perhaps 
your Lord will destroy your enemy and cause 
you to succeed [him] in the earth, and He 
will see how ye will act therein . — And We 
had punished the family of Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruits, that they 
might be admonished and might believe. But 
when good betidod them, they said, This is 
ours : — that is, we deserve it ; — and they were 
not giatefiil for it; and if evil befell them, 
they ascribed it to the ill luck of Moses and 
those 6e/i>pers who were with him. Nay, their 
ill-luck was only with God, He brought it 
upon them : but the greater number of them 
know not this. And they said unto Moses, 
Whatsoever sign thou bring unto us, to en- 
chant us therewith, w ) wUl not believe in 
thee. So he uttered an iasfreeation upon them, 
and We sent upon them the fiood, which en- 
tered their houses and reached to the throats of 
the persons sitting, Hven daws, and the locusts, 
which ate their com and their fruits, and the 
kummal, or grubs, or a kind of tick, which 
sought after what the locusts had left, and the 
frogs, which filed (heir houses and their food, 
and the blood in their waters ; distinct signs : 
but they were proud, refusing to believe in 
them, and were a wicked people. And when 
the punishment fall upon them, they said, 0 
Moses, supplicate for' us thy Lord, according 
I to that which He bath covenanted with thee, 
namely, that He will withdraw from ta the 
punishment if we believe: verily, if thou 
remove from us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and we will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israel. But when We removed from them 
the punishment until a period at which they 
should arrive, lo, they brake their promise. 
Wherefore we took vengeance on them, and 
drowned them in the sea, because they 
charged our signs with falsehood and were 
heedless of them. And We caused the people 
who bad been rendered weak, by being en- 
slaved, to inherit the eastern parts of the 
earth and its western parts, which we blessed 
with water and trees, (namelg Syria ) ; and the 
gracious word of thy Lord was fulfilled on 
the children of Israel, because they had been 
patient ; and We destroyed the structures 
which Pharaoh and his people had bnilt and 
what they had erected.^* (Surah vii. 124- 
133.) 

** We bron^t the children of Israel aoroea 
the sea, and Pharaoh and his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostility, until, when 
drowning overtook him, he said, 1 bi^liere 
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tkit tb»r« ia no deity but He in whom the 
children of larmel beliere, and 1 am on« of the 
Moalima. Bur Gabriel tkrwt into kii mouth 
mtm of the mire o f' the $ett, test nu. ru should 
hi panted him^ und said, Xow thou he/ierest, 
ana thou hast been rebellioua hitherto, and 
wait [one] of the comipterfl. But to*day we 
will raise thee with thy lifeless body ;W>w th* 
aeo, that thou mayest oe a siffn unto those 
who shall come afioi ihee. {/t is related, on 
the author of Um-'Ahttus, that sotue of the 
ekifdrtn of Israel doubl'd his death ; u herrfore 
he was brought forth to them that night 
me him.) But verily many men are bee<tloHS 
of Our aij(n8. (Siirah x 30-92.'' 

“ And We brou^i^ht the children of Israel 
aorois the sea ; and they came unto a people 
who gavo thooiselves up to the worShip of 
idol* belongin^f to them; fwhereup.a] they 
said, 0 Moses, m-ike for us a yrod (an idol for 
us to worship), like as they have > otls. He 
ropUod, Vei 'ly ye art a people wh > are 
Borant, imcc ge have legiated God's fovou 
towards you with that which tfr haae said , for 
that [religion] ia which thos' ure [occupied 
shall bel destroyed, and \ain is thtt whtch 
they do. He said. Shall 1 seek for you any 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 
yon above the peoples of gour Umw. (Surah 
vii. 134 136.) 

** And We caused the thin olouda to shade 
yojx f tom the heat of the sun >a the desert, and 
causetl the munua.and the qnails to descend 
upon you, and said, Eat of the good things 
which We have given yon for Uodi, and store 
not up. — but theg were ungrateful for the bene- 
ft, and stored uj / , wherefore it uhu cut ojffrom 
them. And they injured not Us thereby; but 
they did injure their own sonls.” (Surah 
it. 54.) 

** Remimber, O children of Israel, when ye 
said, O Moms, we will not bear patiently the 
having one feind of food, the manna and the 
guails ; therefore supplicate for ns thy Lord, 
that He may produce for ns somewhat of that 
which the partb bvingetb forth, of its herbs 
sad its cucumbers and its wheat and its len- 
tils and its onions; — he said unto them. Will 
ye take in exchange that which is worse for 
that which ia bettor?— Hwf theg refused to 
recede ; therefore he supplicated God, and He 
said. Get ye down into a great city ; for ye 
shall have therein what ye have asked. — And 
the marks of abjection and poverty wore 
itamped npon them : so these characteristics 
neceesarilg belong to them, even if they are rich, 
us necessarily as the stamped coin Mongeth to 
its die; and they returned with indifpstion 
from Ood. This was because they did dis- 
Helieve in the signs of God, and slay ibe pro 
phets (as Zechariah and J^n) nnjustly : this 
was bMause they rebelled and did transgress.” 

( Surah ii. 53.) 

“ And remember w hen Moses asked drink 
lor bis people, who hesd become thirsty in the 
desert, and We said. Strike with thy rod the 
atOBo. It was the stone that fed awug with 
hie garmaat : it unts light, square, like the head 
of a snan, marbU or kedhdktin,) Accordingly 
^ struck it ; and there gushed out from it 
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twelve fountains, ocrordi's^ to the >‘ »mher of 
the tribes, all men (each tube of them) know- 
ing their drinkinj^-piace. And We mid unto 
them, Eat yc. and drink of the supply of God, 
a id commit not evil u, the earth, acting cor- 
ruptly. (.iarah ii, 57.) 

“ Hemember also when We obtained your 
bond khtii ye mould do according to that which 
is contained i» the Iaiw, and And lifted up over 
you the mountain, namely 51ount Sinai, 
pulled it up by the rootn and raised it over you 
wheji yc had refused to acctpi the Law. and flPe 
said, Koceivc that which Wc have given yen, 
with resolution, and remember that which is 
contained ,n it, ^o do accoiding thereto : perad- 
venturc ve will fear the Fite, or acts ofdis- 
obediew f . — Then ye fumed back after that ; 

! and ha.l it n(>t boon for the grace of God to- 
Wi*rd« you and His uiorcy, yc had certainly 
been of tbonc who perish. And yc know 
those of you who transgressed on the Sab- 
bath, by calcining fsh, when We had forbidden 
them to Jn no, and f hey tvrre tic/ peofde of Fyleh, 
and We ssid unto tliern, be ye apes, dnvoB 
away from the .socioty of men. — Therruiton 
they bec'tme such, ond they perished after three 
dagi —And We made ii (natufly that punish- 
ment) an example unto those who were oon- 
temporary wuh them and those who earns 
after thorn, and a wuming to the pious. 
(Surah ii. GO-62.) 

“ And Wc appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights, nf the expiration of tthtch We would 
Speak to him, on the condition of Au fasting 
during them ; and theg were [the nights of the 
mouth of] JJhu-l- Knadeh ; and he fasted 
during them : but when they were ended, he dis- 
liked the smell of his breath ; so he used a 
tooth -stick ; whereupon God commanded him to 
fast ten other nights, that Ho might t^eak to 
Him with the odour of his breath, cu He whose 
nnmt be exalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten ni^Afs of Ohu-l-lfiyeh : 
BO the stated time of bis Lord was completed, 
forty nights. And Moses ssid unto his bro- 
ther Aaron, at his departure to the mountain 
for the private colloeuticn. Be thou my depniy 
among my people, and act rightly, and fol- 
low not tho way of the corrupt doers Ajr /i 5 p*re- 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when Moses came ot Our appointed time, 
and his Lord spake unto him icithont an in- 
termrdiiirg. bo said, O my Lord, show mo 
Thyself, that I may see Thee. He replied. 
Thou shalt not see Me : but look at the moun- 
tain, icAicA IS stronger than thou ; and if it 
remain Hrm in its place, then shalt thou see 
Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
to the mountain (that is, when there ap/traird, 
of His hqht, half of the tip of His fifth jinger, 
as related in a tradition which FI- Hakim hath 
venjied). He reduced it to powder, levelling it 
even with the ground around it ; and Moses 
fell down in a swoon. And when he reco- 
vered, be said, Extolled be Thy pei'fsction ! 

1 turn unto Thee repenting, and 1 am the 
6rst of the believers in mw time — 6recf aaid 
unto him, O Moses, I have chosen thee eboT# 
the people of thy time by honouring thee, by 
My commissions and by My speaking unit* 
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therefore receive what I hare gfivan 
ther, and be of thoae who aae t(t*ateful. And 
We wrote for him upon tlio tables of thf Law 
{which were of ihe tote -tree of Paratti^e^ or of 
cfnyso/ite, or of emerald ; in nurnher seven^ or 
Uu) an admonition concerning every requinite 
matter of relifjion. atid a distinct escplanation 
of OTei-^-lJiing ; and aaid. Therefore receive 
it with resolution, and command thy people 
to act according to the most excellent [pre- 
cepts] thereof, (Surah vii. 138-142.) 

** And the people of Closes, after it (that la, 
after his departure for the private roUocntion)^ 
made of their orniiinents (which thetf hod bor- 
rowed of the peoph^ of Pharaoh)^ a corporeal calf 
which ps-Sdmiree east for them, and which 
lowed ; for he had the faculty of doing no in con- 
soguence of theit havt ug pul into its mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of the horse of 
Gabriel ; and they took it as a god. Did they 
not see that it spake not to them, nor directed 
them in the way ? They took it as a god, and 
were offenders. But when they repented, 
and saw that they had erred, which teas after 
the return of Moses, they said. Verily if our 
Lord do not have mercy upon us and for- 
give us, we shall assuredly be of those who 
perish. (Surah vii. 14G-148.) 

“ And Moses returned unto his people en- 
raged against them, exceedingly' sorrowful. 
He said, O my people, did not your Lord 
promise you a good true promise, that He 
mould give you iheLxiwi But did the time of 
my absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
desire that indignation from your Lord should 
befall you, and therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstain from coming after 
mef — They answered, We did not break our 
promise to thee of our own authority; but 
we were made to caiTy loads of the ornaments 
of the people of Pharaoh (which the children 
of Israel had borrowed of them under pre- 
tence of [resqvnrmg them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in their j^ssession), and we 
cast them into the fire, by order of E»-Sd- 
miree. And in like manner also Es-Sdmiree 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the hoofs of the horse of Gabriel; and he pro- 
duced unto them a corporeal calf, of flesh cmd 
blood, which lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which is to give life to that into 
which tt is put ; and he had put xt, after he had 
moulded the calf, into its mouth. And they 
(namely Ks-Sdmiree and hts followers') said, 
This is 3'our god, and the god of Moses; but 
he. hath forgotten his lord here, and gone to 
seek htm. God saith. But did they not see 
that it returned them not an answer, nor was 
able to cause them hurt or profit ? And 
Aaron bad said unto them, before the return 
of Moses, 0 my people, ye are only tried by 
it : and verily your Lord is the Compas- 
sionate ; therefore follow me, by worshipping 
Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will by no means cease to be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses return unto us. 
Moses said after' his return, 0 Aaron, what 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 
bad gone astray, from following me? Hast 


thou then been disobedient to ray command 
by remaining among them who worshipped ano- 
ther than Godf — fie answered, O son of my 
mother, seize me not by my beard {for he 
had taken hold of his beard with his left hand), 
nor by [the hair of] my head (for he 
had taken hold of his hair with his right hand, 
in anger). Verily I feared test if I followed thee 
(for a company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have follotoed me) tht»u 
shouldst say, Thou hast made a division 
among the children of Israel, and hast not 
waited for my sentence. Moses said, And 
what was thy motive for do-^ng as thou hast, 
O Samiree? He answered, I saw that which 
they saw not ; therefore 1 took a handful of 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
apostle Gabriel, and cast it into the molten 
f'alf; and thus my soul allured me to take a 
handful of the dust above-mentioned, and to 
vast it upon tin it which had no life, that it 
might have li fe ; and I saw that thy people had 
demanded of thee that thou WOufdst hnake them 
a god; so my soul suggested to me that this 
calf should be their god. Moses said unto htm. 
Then got thee gone from among us, and [the 
punishment] for thee during the period of thy 
life [shall be], that thou shall say unto rchom- 
soere.r thou shalt see. Touch me. not ; —(so he used 
to wander about the desert, and when he touched 
anyone, or anyone touched him, they both be- 
came affe.vted with a burning fever :) and 
verily for thee is a throat which thou sbalt 
by no means find to he false. And look at 
thy god, to the worship of which thou hast 
continued devoted. VVe will assuredly bui-n 
it : then we will assuredly reduce it to pow- 
der and scatter it in the sea. (And Moses, 
after he. had slaughtered it, did this.) Your 
deity is God only, except whom there is no 
deity. He comprehendeth all things by His 
knowledge. — Thus. 0 Mohammad, do We re- 
late unto thee accounts of what hath hap- 
pened heretofore ; and We have given thee, 
from Us, an admonition ; namely the Kur-an. 
(SQrab xx. 88-99.) 

** And they we'^e made to drink down the 
calf into their hearts (that it, the low of it 
mingled with their hearts at drink mingleth,) 
because of their unbelief. (Surah ii. 87.) 

^Remember, 0 children of Israel, when 
Moses said tlnto his people udto worshipped 
the calf, O my people, verily ye have injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselves 
the calf at a god ; therefore turn with repen- 
tance unto your Creator yhom the worship of it, 
and slay one ano'.her : (that is, let the intweent 
among you slay thi criminal:) this will be best 
for you in the estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upon 
you a black cloud, lest one of you should see 
another and have compassion on him, until there 
were slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you. 
accepting your repentance ; for He is the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful (Surah ii. 51.) 

** Remember, alCo, O cUldren of Israel, 
when ye said, having gone forth with Motes 
to beg pardon of forxfour worship of the 
calf, and having heartl his tvords, 0 Moses, we 
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will not boliore thee until we tee Ood mnni- dke/e whom Mom ttni to diooovor tko circum- 
feetly ; — whereupon the Tehement sound m* tfoncet of the gi(\nu, and upon whom God bed 

■tiled you» and ye died^ while ye beheld what conferred favour, and who had ccnceaUd what 

happened to you. Then We raised you to life they had seen of the state of the giants, except- 

after ye had been dead, that pei ad venture ye *ny from Moses, wherefore the other chiefs be- 

might gire thanks. (Surah ii. 52, 53.) came cowardly, said unto them, Enter ye upon 

** And Moses chose /rom his people sefcnty them through the gate of the city, and fear 

mon, of those who had not worshipped the caij,hy them not ; for they are bodies without hearts; 

the command of Cod, at the time appointed by arid when ye enter it, ye overcome ; and upon 

Ue for their comir^g io ask ftardon fw their God place your dependence, if ye be believers. 

companions" worship of the alf ; and he went — But they said, 0 Moses, we will never enter 

forth with them ; and when the conrulsion it while they remain therein. Therefore go 

(fAs violent earthquake^ took thorn away {Ite- thou and thy Lord, and fight : for we remain 

cause, saith Jbn-" Ahhds, they did not separate here. — Then Moses said. 0 my Lord, verily I 

themselves from their people when the latter am not master of any but myself and mj 

worshipped the calf), Moses said, 0 my Lord, brother : therefore distinguish between us 

if Thou hadst pleased. Thou hadst destroyed and the unrighteous people. — God replied, 

them before my goiny forth with them, that the Verily it (namely the Holy ^ind) shall be for- 

ch'ldren of Israel might have beheld it and . bidden th jm forty years ; they shall wander 
might not suspect me; and me [also]. Wilt in perplexity in the land: and be not thou 

Thou destroy us for that which dxo foolish solicitous lor the ttni4ghteous people.— 

among us have done ? It is naught but Thy land through which they wandered was only 

trial: Thou wilt cause to err thereby wh^ .-. niwc leagues in latent. 7'hcg used to journey 

Thou pleasest, and Thou wilt rightly guide during the night with diligence ; but in the 

whom Thou pleawest. Thou art our guardian ; morning they found themselves in the place 

and do Thou forgive us and have mercy v^hence they had set forth; and they journeyed 

upon os ; for Thou art the best of those who during the. day in like manner. Thus they did 

forgive: and appoint f* r us in thie world until xill of' them had become extinct, excepting 

what is good, and in the world to come ; for those who had not attained the age of twenty 

nnio Thee have we turned with repentance. years; and it is said that they were six Ai/n- 

— God replied, I will afflict with My punish* dred thousand. Aaron and Moses died in the 

ment whom 1 please, and My mercy extondeth desert; and mercy was their lot: but punish- 

over everything in the world; and I will ap- ment was the lot of those. And Moses begged 

poiot it, in the world to come, for those who his Lord, when he was about to die, that He 

fear and give the legal alms, and those who would bring him as near as a stone's throw to 

believe on Our signs, who shall follow the the Holy Land: wherefore He did so. And 

apostle, the ilLtorate prophet, Mohammad, Joshua was made a prophet after the forty 

whom they shall find written down with them [years], and he gave orders to fight against 

in the Pentateuch ^nd the Gospel, by his name vie giants. So he went with those who were 

and his description. He will command them with him, and fought against them : and it was 

that which is right, and forbid them that Friday; and the sun stood still for him awhile, 

which is evil ; and will allow them as lawful until he had made an end of fighting oyariwf 

the good things among those forbidden in their them. (Surah ?, 23-29.) 

law, and prohibit them the impure, as carrion “ Karoon [or Korab] was of the people of 
ond other things, and will take off from them Moses (he was the son of his paternal uncle, 

thei" burden and the yokes that were upon and the son of his maternal aunt, and he be- 

them, as the slaying of a soul [for an atone- Utoed in him) ; but he behaved insolently 

ment] in repentance, and the cutting off of tlw towards them ; for We had bestowed upon 

mark left by impurity. And those who shall him such treasures that their keys wore 

believe in him and honour him and aiisist heavy burdens for a company of men endowed 

him- and follow the light which shall be sent with strength, in number, as some say, seventy ; 

down with him, nainc^ ACttr-dii, those shall and some, forty; and some, ten; and some, 

be the prosperous. (Surah vii. 154-156.) another number. JRemember when his people 

** And remember when Moses said unto his (the believers among the children of Israel) said 

people, 0 my people, remember the favour unto him, Rejoice not ezultinqly in the abun- 

of God towards you, since He hath appointed dance of thy wealth ; for God loveth not those 

prophets from among you, and mado you who so rejoice; but seek to attain, by means 

princes (masters of servants and other attenr of the wealth which Ood hath given thee, the 

danfs), and given you what He hath not given latter abode [of Paradise], by crjninding thy 

any [other] of the peoples {as the manna and wealth in the service of God; and neglect not 

the quails and other things). 0 my people, thy part in this world, to work therein for the 

enter the Holy Land which God hath decreed world to come ; but be beneficent onto man- 

for you (namely Syria), and turn not back, kind, by bestowing alms, an Ood hath been 

lest ye turn losers.— They replied, 0 Moses, beneficent unto thee ; and seek not to act 

verilj there is in it a gigantic people, of the corruptly in the earth ; for God loveth not 

remains of the tribe nf'A'd,&i\d wo will not the corrupt doers. Ho repbed, I have only 

enter it until they go forth from it ; but if been given it on account of the knowledge 
they go forth from it, then wo will enter. that I possess. For he was the most leartsod 

^Thereupon two men, of those who feared to of the children of Israel tn the Law, qfUr 

dimkey Gad, mtmely J&ekua and Cakb, gf the | Moeee and Aarm. Oed taekk.. Did he not 
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know tbftt Qod hnd destroyed before bimt of 
the generations, those that were mightier 
than he in strength, and who had amassed 
more abundance of wealth f And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be- 
cause God knowfth them : therefore they shall 
be sent into the Fire without a reckoning. And 
Kdroon went forth unto his people in his 
pomp, with his many dependants mounted^ 
adorned with garments of gold and sitk^ upon 
decked horses and mules. Those who desired 
the present life said, O would that we had 
the like of that which hath been bestowed on 
Karoon in Mi* world! Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune 1 — But those unto whom 
knowledge of what God hath promised tn the 
world to come had been given, said unto them^ 
Woe to you ! The reward of God in the world 
to come {which is Paradise) is better for him 
who belie veth and worketh righteousness 
than that which hath been bestowed on Kdrtton 
in the present world ; and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God. And 
We caused the earth to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and bis mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the [number of the] saved. 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha 1 God 
enlargeth provision unto whom He pleacetb 
of His servants, and is sparing of if unto whom 
He pleaseih I Had not God been gracious 
unto us, He had caused [the earth] to cleave 
usunder and swallow up us 1 Aha t the un* 
grateful for His benefits do not prosper I 
(Sursh xxviii. 76-82.) 

“ Remember^ when Mosos said unto his 
people {when one oj them had been slain, whose 
murderer was not known, ami they asked him 
to beg God that He would discover him to them, 
wherejore he supplicated Him), Verily Oorl 
eommandetb you to sacrifice a cow. They 
ftgid. Dost thou make a jest of us? He said, 

I beg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de- 
cidedly intended wbut he bad ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that Ho 
may manifest to us what she is ; that is, what 
IS her age. Moses replied. Ho saith, She is a 
cow neither old nor young ; hut of a middle 
ago. between those two : therefore do as yo 
are commanded. They said, Supplicate for 
os thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
what is her colour. He replied, He saith, She 
is a red cow ; her colour is very bright ; she 
rejoicetb the bohoklers. They said, Suppli- 
cate fur us thy Lord, that He may manifest 
to us what she is, whether she he a pasturing 
or a working row ; for cows of the ffescription 
mentioned are to us like one anothci ; and we, 
if God please, shall indeed be rightly directed 
to her. {In a tradition it is said. Had they 
not said, ‘ if God please,' — she had not ever 
been manifested to them.) He replied. He 
saith, She is a cow not subdued by work that 
plougheth the ground, nor doth she water the 
field : [Mho is] free from defects ami the marks 
of work ; there is no colour in her diderenl 
from the rest of her colour. They said, Now [ 
thou hast hrouKht the truth. Andthsy sought | 


her, and found her in the possesnon of tko 
young man who acted piously towaris ki$ 
mother, and they bought her for <ss much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they sacri* 
ficed her ; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of the greatness of her 
price. {And in a tradition it is said. Had 
they sacrificed any cow whatever. He had salt's^ 
fed them ; but they acted hardly towards them- 
selves ; so God acted hardly towards them.) 
And when yo slew a soul, and contended to- 
gether respecting it, (and God brought forth 
[to light] that which ye did eonceal-^Mi* is 
the beginning of the story [and was the occa- 
sion of the order to sacrifice this partioular 
cow,]) We said. Strike him {that is, the stain 
person's with part of her. he was struck 
with her tongue, or the root oJ her tail, or, as 
some say, with her right thigh ; whereupon he 
came to life, and saiil, Such-a-one and such-a- 
one slew me, — to the two sons of his uncle. 
And he. died. They two [the murderers] were 
therefore deprived of the inheritance, and were 
slain. Thus God raiseih to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs {the proof of Uis 
power), that perad venture ye may understand, 
and know that He who is able to raise to life 
one .noul is able to raise to life many souiM. 
Thon your hearts became hard, 0 ye Jews, so 
as not to accept the truth, after that, and they 
[were] as stones, or more hard : for of stones 
there are indeed some from which rivers gush 
forth ; and of them there are indeed some 
that cleave asunder and water issueth from 
them ; and of them there are indeed some 
tnat fall down through fear of God ; whereat 
your hearts are. not impressed, nor do they grow 
soft, nor do they become, humble. But God is 
not heedless of that which yo do : He. only 
reserveth you unto your time. (Surah ii. 6H- 

“ Remember when Moses said to his young 
man Jo.^hua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired knowledge from him, I will not 
cease to go forward until I reach the place 
where tlie two seas {the Sea of Greece, and the 
Sea of Pejsia) meet, or travel for a long space 
of time. And wlien they reached the place 
where they {the two seas) met they forg('t 
their fish ; Joshua fttrgoi to take it up, on their 
departure ; and Moses forgot to remind him ; 
and it made its way in the sea by a hollow 
passage, God withholding the water from it. 
And when they bad pa.ssed beyond that place, 
and proceeded until the time of the morning- 
meal on the following day, [Muses] said unto 
hi.s young man. Bring us our morning-meal ; 
we have experienced fatigue from this our 
•'tunioy 11* rOf.<li(' i, What Ihiiikest thou? 
\Mieii W6 repaired to the rock to lest at that 
place, I forgot the fish, and none made me 
forget to mention it hut the Devil; and it 
made its way in tho sea in a wonderful 
manner. — Moses said. That {namely our toss 
of the f^ih) is what we were desiring ; for it 
is a sign unto us of our fndiny him whom we 
sceA. And they returned by the way that 
they had come, followiug the footsteps, and 
came fg the rock. And they found one of Our 
servants {namely Hl-Khidr) onto whom We 
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liftd fnuiUd BMroy from Ui ((4al it, lAt 
gi/i if orofAeeg in the opinion of mmt, and tke 
rank oj a taint according to another opinion, 
which matt of the learned hoid^j, and whom 
Wo hod taiiKht knowlodgo from Us respecting 
thing* unseen. — £l-Bukhdree hath related a 
tradition that Mote* performed the office of a 
preacher among the ch%l(iren of Israel, and umu 
asked who lou* the must knowing of men ; to 
which he answered, I: — whereupon God blamed 
him for this, because he Otd not rtfer the know- 
ledge thereof to Him, And God said onto him 
kg revelation, Verilg I have a tervent at the 
place where the two teat meet, and he U more 
knowing than thou. Motet said, 0 mg Iwrd, 
and how tkall I meet with him f He answered, 
Thau shalt take wi^ thee a ^fish, and put tt 
into a measuring vessel, and wheae thou shalt 
lose the fsh, there is he. So he %ook a Jish, 
and put It int< i vessel. Then he departed, and 
fothua the son o^' Nun departed v'tik luni, until 
they cxsme to tke rock, where thk.y laid down 
their heads and slept. And the Jish became 
amtated in the vessel, and escaped Jroo<. it, and 
fdl into the sea, and it made its way in the tea 
by a hollow passage, God withholding the water 
from the fisu so that it became like a vault over 
if ; and when Moses* coiiy>am<m awoke, he jor- 
got to inform him of the }i^.\ 

“ Mosea said unto him [wmely El-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thoe, that thou mayost toach 
me [part] of that which thou haat bccii 
taught, for a direction wn^o mf f He ausv¥3re<l, ] 
Verily thou canst not have patience with mo. | 
For how caoei thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thou ooniprehendest not the 
knowledge? — He replied, Thou ahalt find uie, 
if God ploaeo, patient ; and 1 will not disobey 
any command of thine. He said, Then if 
thou follow me, ask me not re8j>ecling any- 
thing ; but he patient until I 
account thereof. And Moses assented to hs 
condition. And they departed, walking along 
the shore oj the sta, until, when tbov em- 
barked in th** ship that passed by them, he, 
£l-Khidr, mtde a hole in ii, by pulling out a 
plank or two planks from it on the outside by 
means of an axe when it reached the middle of 
the sea. Moses said unto him, H.ist thou 
made a bole in it that thou muyost orown its 
people? Thou hast done a grievous thing.— 
(But it is related that the water entered not the 
Hole.) He replied, Did I not say that thou 
couldst not have patience v;ith mo ? [Motet j 
said, Chattise me not for my foi-gotfulness, 
nor impose on me a diflBculty is my cate. — 
And they departed, after they had gone forth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age of 
knowing right and wrong, playing with other 
children, and he was the ruost beautiful oJ them 
in countenance, and he (^El-Khi^r') slew him, 
Moses said unto him, Hast thou slain an inno- 
cent soul, without his having slain a aoul ? 
Thou hast done an iniquitous thing.— He re- 
plied, Did I not say that thou couldst not hare 
patience with me ? fMoset j aaid, If I ask thee 
eouceming anything after this time, suffer 
me not to aecomprny thee. Now hast thou 
reeeiTed hum me an ownso for thg oeparating 


tkyoeff from ms.— And they departed [§m 
proceed] until, when they came to thf 
people of a city (which was Antioch), they 
asked food of its people ; but they refused to 
entertain them : and they found therein a 
wall, the height whereof was a hundred cubits, 
which was about to fall down ; whereupon he 
(ik-AAiVO ** upright with his hand Moees 
said luKo him. If thou wouldst, thou mightesi 
hare obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertain us, notwithstanding our want of food 
El-Khi^r said tmfo Aim, This shall be a aepa- 
raiion between me and thee; but before my 
e^sarution from thee, 1 will declare unto thee 
the interpretation of that which thou couldst 
not bear with patience. 

** As to the Teasel, it belonged to fen poor 
mei'M who pursued thei^ business on the sea; 
and 1 desired to render it unsound ; for there 
was behind them a king, on unbeliever, who 
took every sound vossol by force. And as 
to the boy, bit parents wore belieTers, and we 
feaied that he would trausgress against them 
rehelltously rjad impiously : for, according to 
a fmchfton related by Muslim, he was consti- 
tuted be nature an unbeliever, and had he lived 
\c had so acted ; wherefore we desired that 
their Lord should create for them a better 
than he in virtue, and [onel more disposed 
than he to filial piety. And God created Jse 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave birth to a prophet, by means of whom God 
directed a people to the right way. And as to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youths 


in the city, and beneath It was a treasure 
buiied, of gold and silver, belonf^^tng to them ; 
and their father was a righteous mao ; and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain 
their age of strength and toko forth their 
treaburo through the mercy of thy Lord. 
And I did it not (namely what hath been men- 
tioned) of mine own will, hut by direction of 
G(Hi. This is the inteiT) rotation of that which 
thou couldst not bear with patience. (Sftraii 

X7iii. SD-fil.)” 

The following romaiks are taken from 
Sale’s notes of al-Baiaawi and other conmen- 
tators : — 

“ There is a tradition that Moses was a 
very swarthy man ; and that when he put ^s 
hand into his Iwsom, and drew it out again, 
it became exti-emely while and splendid, sur 
passing the brightness of the sun. 

*♦ Moses had an im}>odiment in bis speech, 
which was oc-casioned by tho following 
dent Pharaoh one day carrying him in Jiis 
arms when a child, ho suddenly laid hold of 
his beard and plucked it in a very rough 
manner, which pul Pbamoh into such a pa»- 
aion, that ho ordered him to he put to death . 
but A'8iyeh,hii» wtia, represonting to him that 
be WM but a ch’ld, who could not distinguish 
between a burning coal and a ruby, he ordered 
the exportmenl to be made ; and a live coal 
and a i*ufay being sot Moses, ho took 

the coal and pul it inio 1)1“ mouth, and humt 
liig ^nyiia ; and thereupon he was pardoned. 
—This is a Jewish story a liUlo altered. 

•*11 is related that the midwife appointed 
to eUand the Hebrew women, tenritted by ft 
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light which appeared betwaan tha aja« of Moaaa 
at hie birth, and tonchad with ai^aordinary 
affection for the child, did not diecovar him 
to tha oflScere, eo that her mother kept him 
in her honee, and noreed him three monthe ; 
after which it was impossible for her to con- 
ceal him any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searches more strictly. 

** The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyiiis, and 
pitched it, and put in some cotton; and 
haTing laid the child therein, committed it 
to the riTer, a branch of w^ch went into 
Pharaoh’s garden: that the stream carried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A'siyeh, the daughter of Muzahem ; and that 
the king, haTing comiranded it to be taken 
up and opened, and finding in it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy fo it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira- 
raculous preservation of Moses before ho was 
ut into the ark ; and tell us, that his mother 
aTing hid him from Pharaoh’s officers in an 
OTen, his sister, in her mother’s absence, 
kindled a large fire m the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child was there ; but that he 
was afterwards taken out unhurt.” 

MOSQU G. The Muhammadan 

place of worship, which is called in Arabic 
moMjid The term mosqne ” is found 

in all European languages, and must have been 
derived from the Arabic form of the word, 
t.g, Spanish, mesguita ; Italian, mo$cheu ; Ger- 
man, MofcAes; French, mosquH\ English, 
mo$que or mosk. 

For an account of these buildings, see 
MaSJlD. 

MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 

a mother is enjoined in the Qur’an. Surah 
xlvi. 14 : “We have prescribed for man kind- 
ness towards his parents. His mother boro 
him with trouble, and brought him forth with 
trouble.” 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
their children. 

(3) They are not, without tlieir husband’s 
permission, allowed to move them to n strange 
place. {Hiddyah, vol. i. pp. 386, 3tH).) 

MOURNING. The period of 

mourning for the dead is restricted to throe 
days, during which time the friends and rela- 
tives are expected to visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayers for the departed 
(yaftAfi/i), and speak words of consolation 
(ta'rryaA). But a widow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a period of four 
months and ten days, which period i*« callctl 
Uiddd. During these periods of moui-uing, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and omaments, and to wear 
soiled garments. Lamentation, bukd^ (Heb. 
bokhoh)^ for the dead is strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet (MiMdt, book v. ch. vii.), but 
it is noverthelesH a common custom in the 
East, amongst all sects of Muhammadans. 
(Sss Arabian Niykts ; Lane's Modern Egyp' 
tiom ; Shaw s TraveU in Barbary,) 


mu’azzix 

Mir*AHID (JUbW«). One who entert 

into covenant (*akd) with another. An infidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Government to 
enter its towns carry on traffic, as. a 
ctmMU. [zimiol] 

al.MU’AKIJ 5BIR ‘‘The 

Delerrer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in the 9adif|. 

MIT'ALLIM A teacher in 

a school or mosque. Al-MvCaUimu 
Avowal f “ The first teacher,” is a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Amongst the 
l^ufis it is used for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. Mu*alUmu H-MaiSPikahf 
** The teacher of angels/’ is also used by the 
^ufis for Adam, because it is said in the 
Qur’in, Sfirah ii. 31 : “ O Adam, declare 
unto them (the angels) their names.” 

MU^ANAQAH Embrac- 

ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one’s 
fyiend. A custom especially enjoined by 
Muhammad. {Mhhkdty book xxii. ch. iii. 
pt. 2.) 

al-MUAQQIBAT Lii. 

“ The succeeding ones.” A title given to the 
recording angels, [kiuamu ’l-katibin.] 

MUAWIYAH The sixth 

Rbalifah, and the founder of the Umaiyah 
dynasty (the Ommiades). He was the son of 
Abu Sufyan, one of the leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Khalifah on the 
death of al -Hasan, and is regarded with great 
hatred by the ShiAhs. He died A.H. 60. He 
was the first Khalifah who made the Khali- 
fate hereditary. 

al-MU‘AWW1?.AT Lit. 

“ The seekers of refuge.” The two last 
chapters of the Qur’an. 

Suratu ’I-Falaq (cxiii.), beginning with, 
“ Say • I flee for refuge to the Lord of the 
Daybreak.” 

Suratu ’ii-Na"; (cxiv.) beginning, “Say; I 
flee for refuge to the Lord of men,” 

These chapters were ordered by Muham- 
mad to bo recited after each stated prayer. 
(Mis/ikdt, book iv. ch. xix. pt. 2.) 

MU‘AZ IBN JABAL ( ^ iW). 

One of the most famous of the “Companions.” 
He was of the Banu Khazrnj. and was only 
twenty years of age at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled in the Qur’an, he was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the 
principles of Islfiru. He was also sent as the 
head '»f a baud of '^oll<>ctorfl ' f taxes south 
Arabia, and became Qazi of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad's death, be became a leading 
person in the counsels of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 
and was placed in charge of Syna by the 
latter Khalifah. He died at Ta‘un ^Amawas. 

MUAZZIN (eV)- The caller of 
the ozdn, or “ summons to prayer.” In email 
mosquec, the afin is given by the Imiin, but 
in the larger onee, an uficial it epeeially ap- 
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pointad for the purooee. ^^'hen the moe<]ae 
w e minaret, he calls from the top of it, but 
in emaller places of woiahip, from the side of 
the moeqae. The first mu'asiio wan Bilal, 
the eon of an Abyssinian sUre-giri, and Mn- 
hammad is related to hare said, ** The 
callers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoerer serves in the office for seroo years 
shall be saved from he!l ilre," ( book. 
?T. ch. vi.) [azan.J 

MXJBAH ZU. “Allowed/’ 

A term used in the religious and oerenonial 
law of Islam for an action which a person 
may do or let alone, ><eiLig attended •^itb 
neither praise nor blame. 

MUBAKAT “ Mutual dis- 

charge.'* A term used in the law of divorce 
when a man says to his wife, am dis- 
charged from the marriage liotweoo you and 
me,” and sho ronsoj^its thereto. It iw the 
same as 

. ai..MUBI)I' XW 

ducer or Beginner.” One of the ninety nine 
names or attrii'iites ol Ood. It does not 
occur in the Qnr’an, but the idea is expressed 
in Surah Ixxxv. 13 : “ lie produces '\nd re- 
stores.” 

MUBTADI‘ Lit. “ An 

inventor.” A heretic, or a broacher of now 
opinions. 

MUDABBAR ( A slave who 

has received his freedom in consequence of 
the master's death, in accordance with a pre- 
vious promise. 

MUDDA/I A plaintiff in 

a law'snit. 

MUDDA‘I-‘ALAm(4>o''^)- A 

defendant in a law-suit. 

al-MUL)DASSIR 

’* The Enwrapped.” The title of the LXXivth 
Shrab ol the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occuib. 0 Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered by some to be the earliest Surah 
in the Qur'an, but othors think it wai. the 

ACVlth. [MUttAMMAD.] 

MUPARRIHU ’L-AHZAN (c^ 
Zfit. “ The making cheerful 
under affliction.” A term used by pious Mus- 
lims for a spirit of resignation in affliction, 
which, they say, is to be produced by pi'ssess- 
ing faith with a firm belief iri the decrees 
of fate. (‘Jlbdu V Razzaq’f- Otet a/' 
Term*,) 

MUPSID (JuJU). *‘A pernicious 

person.” It occurs in the Qur'an frequently, 
Sarah ii. 219: God knoweth the foul 
dealer {mufsid) from the fair dealer 

MUFTI The ofEicer who 

expounds the law. He assists the QMi» or 
JuogO, and suppliaa him with /afieas, or disci- 


sions. Hs most bs Isamod in tbs Qur'in and 
9adii, and in the MuaUm works of law. 

Ai.-MU(iBNI “ The En- 

richer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
r.ttributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’in, Sirah iv. 129 : ** Ood can make both 
independent (/if. * enrich ') out of His abun- 
dance.” 

MUliApA§Aff fOjU-). LU. 

Disooursing together.” A term used by the 
Sufis for the calling of a person by Ood 
through some outward means, »•) when, ac- 
cording to the Qur'an, Surah xxviii. 30, Ood 
spoke to Mosee out of a tree. (*Abdo *r- 
Razzaq's Lief, of Term&,) 

MUHADDIg (^Jw). (I) The 

uarraxor of .x Hadis o»-irtcts and words of 
Muhammad (2) One learned in the Tradi- 
tions. 

al-MUHAIMIN “The 

Pi'otec-or.” ( lie oi the i.inety-nine names 
or uttribnteK of God. It occurs in the Qur'an, 
Siii ab lix. 28, “ He is . . . the Protector.'^ 

MUHAJIR From AiyraA, 

“ llighl.’' One who performs htjrah either by 
(1) lenving Makkah in company with the 
Prophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
uifidel power, or (3) by fleeing from wliat 
God has forbidden. 

MUHAJIR0N The pi. 

of Mithtijir. The exiles or refugees. A term 
used for all those converts to Islam who fled 
with tlicir Prophet from Makkab. Under 
the title are also included all who from time 
to time joined Muhammad at al-Madinah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, up to the taking of Makkah in 
a.R. B- They lAnk first in order amongst the 
Companions of the Prophet. 

MUTHALLIL (JU^). Lit. “One 

who makes lawful.” The man who marries 
a divorced wife in order to make her lawful 
for her former husband if he wish to marry 
ner. [rirvoECE.] 

MUHAMMAD (J-.,..-). Lit. "The 

Praised One.” Somotimes spelt Mohammed, 
Mohomed, or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of the religion 
generally known as Muhammadanism, but 
called by its own adherents Islam Tislam 
WAH the posthumous son of *Abdu 'lllih, by 
his wife Aminah. *Abda 'llah belonged tio 
the family of Hashim, which was the noblest 
tribe of the Quraish section of the Arahiwn 
rac*\ and said to be direi'tly descended from 
ishmaei. The father of *Abdu 'llkh and the 
grandfather of Mu^mmad, was 'Abdu '1- 
Mutl&lib, who held the high office of custo- 
dian of the Ka*bah. [ka'bab.] The same 
year which saw the deslruction of the Abys- 
sinian invader, and formed an epoch in the 
history of Arabia, known as the Era of the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array ol 
elephants the invaders brought with them, 
witneeeed the birth of Mulhemmad. Muham- 
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mad is SAid to hare been born about flfty-liTe 
days after the attack of Abrabah, or on the 
12th day of the month Rabia *1-Awwal of the 
first year of tht Era of the Elephant, which 
M. Canssin de Pert >val belioTes to hare been 
the fortieth year of the reign of Ohosroes the 
(^at (ATofra AnuMf(irwan\ and calcnlates 
the date to ha^e been August 20th , a.d. 570 
(siJif vol. i. pp. 282, 283). According to Sprenger, 
it was April 20th, a.d. 571 Z^6en und 

die Lthre des Mohammad^ toI. i. p. 138.) 

Muhammad was born at Makkah. And 
islme^ately upon his birth, his mother, 
Aminah, sent a special messenger to inform 
*Abdu ’bMnttalib of the news. The mes- 
eeiiger reached the chief as he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka*bah, in the 
midst of his soni# and principal men, and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ra‘bah, and gave thanks to 
God. The Quraish tribe begged the grand- 
ffither to name the child after some member 
of the family, but ' Abdu *1-Muttalib said, I 
desire that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
gnd he called him Muhammad, “ the praised 

Al-Hali/, on the authority of Makhzfim 
(quoted by Abii U-Fida*, p. 69), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was bom, the 
palace of Ohosroes was shaken, and fourteen 
of its turrets fell ; the fires of the Persians 
were extinguished, which had not been extin' 
gnisbed before for a thousand years ; and the 
lake $awah sank. 

It was not the custom of the better olaas 
of women amongst the Arabians to noi’se 
their children, and consequently the infant, 
soon after his birth, was made over to Su- 
waibah, a slave-girl of his uncle Abu Lahab. 
Suwaibah had a son, whose name vvitR Mas* 
rflhi whom she nursed at the same time, and 
she had also nursed Hanizah, Muhammad’s 
ancle, and Abii Salimah ; so that these three 
men were bis foster-brothers. Suwaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
child was made over to Ijlahmah. a woman of 
the tribe of the Band Sa*d. Halimah was the 
daughter of ‘Abdu ’llab Abu Zu’aib, the son 
of nl-Haris, and she took Muhammad to her 
desert home, amongst the Banu Sa*d, where 
hf remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-brother suckled by Halimsh was ‘Abdu 
'llah, and his foster-sisters Anlsah and Hara- 
mah. 

The following stor)' connected with Mu- 
hammad’s stay with Halimah is related by 
Abu *1-Fida’ (p. 64). When some time passed, 
Muhammad and his foster-brother weut out 
to a distance from the house, when Halimah’s 
son came to his mother and said. ** Two men 
clothed in white raiments hove taken hold of 
the Quraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have ripped open his belly.” So Hali- 
mah and her husband went to the place where 
the child was, but found him standing on his 
feet. And they said, ** Whnthas happened to 
thee child?” And he answered and said, 
** Two men came to me, ^d threw me down 


and ripped np my belly.” Then ^alimah’t 
hnthand said to her, ** I greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy.” So they took him 
to his mother Aminah. And Qalimah said 
to Aminah, “ I am afraid he is possessed of o 
devil.” But Aminsh said, *<What in the 
world can Satan have to do with my son thrA 
he should be his enemy 7 ” 

This circumstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took ont 
the heart of the child and washed it from the 
stains of original sin. And some comments - 
tors say the first verse of the xcivth Sftrab 
of the Qur’an alludes to it : Hare we not 
opened thy breast f ” 

Muhammad ever retained a most grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Banu Sa‘d, and, in after years, he 
used to sa}', “ Verily I am the most perfect 
Arab amongst yon. My descent is from the 
Quraish, and my speech is the tongue of the 
Banu Sa‘d.” 

In his sixth year, Muhammad was taken by 
his mother to al-Madinah, bnt on tho return 
jonmey she fell sick, and died at a place 
called al-Abwa’, where her body was buried. 
In snbseqaeni years, Muhammad visited his 
mother’s tomb at al-Abwii’, and wept over it, 
saying, “This is Uie grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and I 
sooght leave to pray for her salvatioa, but it 
was not granted. So I called my mother tu 
roij»embrance, and the tender memory of her 
overcame me, and I wept.” 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah byUmm Aiman, who, although young 
in years, Wcamo his faithful nurse and com- 
panion. The charge of Muhammad was now 
undertaken by ‘Al>du ’1-Muttalib, but the old 
chief died two years after wai'ds, and the 
child wvs committed to the care of his pater- 
nal uncle, Abu Talib. When Muhammad 
was twelve years old, he was taken by his 
uncle on a mercantile journey to Syria, and 
proceeded as far as Basra. The expedition 
lasted for some months. According to the 
Muslim historian, Abu ’1-Fida', it wes at 
Bu^ra that Muhammad met the Ohristian 
monk Buhaira’, who is related to have said to 
Abu Talib, “ Return with this youth, and 
guard him from tho hatred of the Jews : for 
great dignity awaits this your brother’s son.” 
It was on this journey that Muhammad was 
brought in contact with the profession of 
Christianity in Syria, and had an opportunity 
of obtaining some information as to the na- 
tional and social customs of Christians. He 
must have also passed through many Jewish 
settlements. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that it was on the occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad’s mind became first im- 
pressed with the absolute necessity of refoim- 
ing, not only the gross idolatry of Makkah. 
but the degrading social habits of the Arabian 
people. 

After this journey, the youth of Mohammad 
•eemt to have been paased uneventfully, bnt 
all authorities agree in ascribing to him a cor- 
rectness of manner, and a purity of morals, 
which were tt that time rare amongst the 
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people of Mtkkah. The fnir charAoter and 
nononrable bearing of the nnobtniBlTe youth 
won the approbation of the citizens of Mak- 
kah, and by common consent he received the 
title of «/- jwiw,** The Faithful.” 

Between the years A.r>. a80-o90. the sacri- 
legious war broke out between the Quraish 
and the Banu Hnwuzin, which lasted for 
nearly ten years. In two of the oonle.sts, 
Muhammad, though only a lad, accompanied 
his uncles in their local .vnrs. They were 
called “sacrilegious” because they were car- 
ried on during the sacred months, when fight- 
ing was forbidden. 

The youth of Muhammad passed away 
without any other incidents of interest. At 
this penod he was employed, like other-lads, 
in tending the .sheep and goats of Mnkknh 
upon the neighbouring h'lls and vaUeys. He 
used afterward'^ to allude to h»s hhephcid 
life, and say it comported vxith hi ; prophetic 
office, even ns it did with that of Moses and 
David: “ Verily there hath been nopiophet 
who hath not perfonned iiie woik of n “hep- 
herd.” 

When Muhammad had reached his twentv- 


daughters were Ha itaue. Their eldest eon 
was al-Qasim, who died at the age of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some- 
times called 7-Qdttai, or the father of 
nl-Qiisim. The other son, *Abdu ’llah, sur- 
namod ut-Tahir and nt'TAiyib, died in in- 
fancy. The four daughters were Zoinab, 
Ruqiiyah, Umm Qulehm^ and Fatimsh. 

' [fatimah.] 

During her lifetime, Khadijab was Muham- 
mad"a only wife, and he always looked back 
to this penod of his life with fond remem- 
brance. When the world called him an im- 
postor and a cheat, Khadiiah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the “ Apostle of God." 
Indeed, so much did be dwell npon the mutual 
! lo\ e of Khadijah and himself, that the eoviout 
i 'Ayisbah declared herselPmore jealons of this 
> rivni, -vxho was dead, than of all the living 
I rivals who contested with her the affection of 
; the Prophet. 

As yet ^luhammad was almost a stranger 
to the outside world, but he now obtained 
some reputation among his fellow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the resuscitation 
of an old league, called the Federation of the 


fifth year, on the recommendation of his 
uncle, Abfi TAlib, ho entered the service of 
Khadijah, a inch widow of Makkah. .She 
wna of the Qurnish tribe, tht daughter of 
Khuwailid ihn Asad. With Mai.sarah, her 
servant, Muhammad wa.s pla/'od in charge of 
the widftw’s mcrcjandi.se, and he .igain tra- 
velled the .same route which he had traver.sed 
thirteen years hoi ore with hi.s uncle. His 
journey ngsin extended as far as Busra, a 
city about sixty mile.s to the east of the river 
Jordan. He visited Aleppo and DamaHciis, 
and wa.s doubtle.ss brought in frequent con- 
tact with both Jew.s and Christians, unci htid ( 
another opportunity of obtaining that sujior- i 
fioial iicquaintunce with the Jewish and I 
Christian faith.s, which enat>led him in after | 
year.s to embody so much of tiie teaching of ! 
the Bible iu the verses of the Qur’an. ** The i 
mutUHl animosity of .lew towards (,'hri.stiun.'’ j 
says Mr. St obart, “ though they professed to i 
worship the true God, though they appealed i 
to the old Testament, and both c(|u;iliy re- i 
vered the iiamo of Abraham, and profes.sed ! 
to abhor that idolatry in which ho had been | 
bred, may have led Muhammad to think that i 
possibly more divine truth lay bid in both | 
these systems of belief, though covered and [ 
concealed by human inventions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form- 
ing out of these conflicting elements one 
single simple catholic creed, and of thu'^ 
uniting mankind in the worship ami 1 re of the 
gi'oat Father of all” {Stobart’s hlam, p. 5G.) 

Muhammad having proved himself faithful 
in the commercial interests of bis mistress, w as 
soon rewarded with her hand in marriage. 
When Muhammad manned her she was a 
widow of forty years of age, aud had been 
already twice married, and bad borne to her 
former husbands, two sons and h daughter. 
The house of Muhammad and Khadijah wa.s 
a bright and happy one, and their marriage 
fortunate and fruitful Two sous and four 


Fur.ul [hilfd ’l-fozul], formed in ancient 
times for the repression of acto of lawlessness 
within the walls of Makkah. A new compact 
was formed between four or five of the chief 
families of Makkah for the protection of the 
weak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of the most prominent movers in this 
federation, the revival of which resulted 
mainly from his efforts. 

In his thirty-fifth year, he settled by his 
decision a grave difficulty, which had sprung 
up durfng the reconstructieu of the Ka'bah, 
regarding the placing of the sacred stone, 
and which almost threatened to plunge the 
whole of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring wars. 

The K.a‘bah was too low iu the building, 
and the Quraish wished to raise it higher, and 
so they demolished it. When it was rebuilt 
as far as the position of tho Black Stone, the 
question arose, who should be the honoured 
instrument of nvisiug the sacred relic into its 
place, for e.acb tribe claimed the honour, 
rben tho oldest citizen aro.so and said, “ My 
advice is that the man who first entereth by 
the gate of the Banu Shaibah, shall be 
selected umpire in this difficult question, or 
shall himself place the stono.” Tho proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man who en- 
tered the gate was he who was known as o/ 

“ The Faithful,” Muhammad, the son of 
•Abdu llah. Alr huumiml decided upon an ex- 
pedient. which .HtTVod to .latisty the coiilond- 
ing parties. The stone was placed on a cloth, 
and each tribe shared in the honour of rai.s- 
ing it, bv taking hold of the cloth. The stone 
being thus deposited in its proper place, the 
Quraish built on without interruption, and 
the great idol Hubul was placed iu the centre 
of the sacred edifice, and around were ranged 
the various othei' nlols of the Arabian peopiS. 
“ This circumstance,” says Sir Muir, 

“ strikingly illustrates the absence of any 
paramount authority nt Mecca at this time. 
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A enrionji ttory is related of an attempt made 
about this period to ^ain the rule of Mecca. 
The aspirant was ^hmAn, first cousin of 
Rhadija's father. He was dissatisfied, as the 
legend goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca, and travelled to the court of the 
Roman Emperor, vs'hero he was honourably 
entertained, .and admitted to Christian bap- 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre- 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But hia claim was rejected, and he fled 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Gha.ssanido prince. But emissaries from 
Mecca, by tJie aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at last -pro- 
cured his death.” — Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ 
new ed. p. 31.) 

Shortly after the .‘ebuilding of the Ka*bah, 
Muhammad adopted ‘Ali, the son of his 
friend and former guardian, Abu Talib. *Ali 
was at this time only six years old. About 
this period he admitted to hi.s closest intimacy 
another person, unconnected with him by 
family ties, hut of more equal age. This was 
Zaid, a slave-boy belonging to Kh adijah, who, 
to gratify her husband, made him a present 
of the slave. Zaid was the son of Hariaah, 
of the Banu ^Uzrah, a tribe which occupied 
the region of South Syria, and had been taken 
captive and sold to KJbadijah’s grandfather as 
a slave. When Harisah heard that Muham- 
mad possessed Zaid, be came to Makkah and 
offered a largo payment for his release. Mu- 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave him the 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
and Muhammad, delighted with his faithful- 
ness, gave him his liberty, and adopted him 
as his son. The freed man was henceforth 
known as Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

“ Muhammad was now approaching his for- 
tieth year, and increased contemplation and 
reflection engaged his mind. The idolatry 
and moral debasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them ; and his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet., new ed. p. 35.) 

It is probable that it was at this time Mu- 
hammad composed those Surahs of the Qur’an 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
Inquirer rather than the more positive teach- 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this period the following verses of the Qur’an, 
which, according to Muhammadan commen- 
tators, are admitted to he of a very early 
date. (See Jalulu ’d-din’.s Itqan.') 

Suratu ’[-‘Art (ciii.) : — 

“ I swear by the declining day 1 
“ Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destruction, 
** Save those who believe and do the things 
which be right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
each other to be patient.” 

Suratu *l-‘Adiyat (c.) : — 

“ By the snorting chargers I 
** Aiid those that dash off sparks of fire I 
** And those that eeonr to the alt«ek at 
mom! 


And stir therein the dust aloft ; 

“ And cl ave therein their midway through 
a host I 

“ Truly, man is to his Lord un^ateful, 

“ And of this he is himself a witness ; 

“ And truly, he is vehement in the lore of 
this world’s good. 

** Ah ! knoweth he not, that when that 
which ia in the graves shall be laid hare, 

** And that which is in men’s breasts shall 
be brought forth, 

“ Verily their Lord shall on that day be in- 
formed concerning them ? ** 

Suratu ’1-Fatihah (i.) : — 

** Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds. 

** The compassionate, the merciful ! 

“ King of the day of reckoning ! 

“ Thee on/y do we worship, a^ to Thee do 
we cry for help. 

“ Guide Thou us on the straight path, 

“The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ; — with whom thou art not 
angry, and who go not astray.” 

The latter Surah is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, Ac., often recited in public worship, 
and it appears to contain, if not the very 
words, at all events the gist of the daily 
prayer of an anxious and inquiring soul 

These Surahs were most probably followed 
by others of a similar character, being poeti- 
cal effusions rather than express enunciations 
of any definite teaching. For example, Surahs 
ci., xcv., civ., xcii., xci., cvi. 

Muhammad .seems to have employed him- 
self in such meditations as find expres-sion in 
these Surahs, some years before he assumed 
the office of a divine teacher, for it was but 
slowly and by degrees that he was led on to 
believe that he was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by his own .RpecuIation.s nmid.st 
uncertain flickorings of spiritual light, Mu- 
hammad spent some time in retirement, and 
in the agonies of distress repeatedly medi- 
tated suicide. Perplexed with the myste- 
rious destiny of man and the failure of re- 
peated revelations, he would fail into ecstatic 
reveries, and it was during one of these sea- 
sons of retirement, in the cave of Hira’, that 
he believed an angel appeared to him in a 
dream, and that the first revelation came. 
According to the traditions collected by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim (see Arabic edition, as 
Matthew’s translation in the Mishkdt is defec- 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication was made to Muhammad 
in a dream. 

^Ayishah relates: “The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God received were in 
true dreams. He never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regularly as the dawn of day 
After this the Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himself in a cave in 
Mount Hira’, and worship there day and 
night. He would, whenever he wished, return 
to his family at Makkah, and tbeii go back 
again, taking with him the necessaries of life. 
Thus ho cuotiimed to return to Rhadijah 
fmm time to time, until one day the reveU- 
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tion c&me down to him, and the angel (Malak) 
came to him and said, ‘ Read ’ (iqra') ; but the 
Prophet said, ‘ I am not a reader.’ And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold ol 
him, and squeezed him as much an be could 
bear, and then said again, * Read ’ ; and the 
Prophet said, ‘ I am not a reader.* Then the 
angel took hold of him a second time, and 
squeezed him as much as he could bear, and 
then Jet him go, and said, * Rend’; then the 
Prophet said, * I am not a reader.* Then the 
angel again seized the Prophet, and squeezed 
him, and said : — 

* Read tkon, in the name of thy Lord who 
created ; — 

* Created man out of clots of blood : — 

‘ Road thou I For chy Lord is the moat 
Beneficent, 

‘ Who hath taught the use of the pen ; — 

‘ Hath taught man that which b' kr?oweth 
not.* 

(See Qur'an, Suratu ’l-‘xVlaq (xcTi.\ 
the first five verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the words with a 
trembling heart. And he returned (t.e. from 
Hira* to Makkab) to |Oiadijah, and said, 

* Wrap me up, wrap me up ’ And they wrapped 
him up in a garment until his fear was dis- 
pelled ; and be told Kh adijah what had oc- 
curred, and he said to Khadijah, ‘ I was 
afraid I should die.* Then lOiadijah said, 

‘ No, it will not be so, I swear by God. He 
will never make thee melancholy or sad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, you 
spoak the truth, you are faithful in trust, you 
bear the afiSictions of the people, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitable, and you assist your fellow 
men.' After this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waraqah, who was the son of her uncle, 
and said to him, ’ 0 son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother's son says to you.' Then 
Waraqah said to the Prophet, ‘ 0 son of my 
uncle, what do you see ? ’ Then the Prophet 
told Waraqah what he bad seen ; and Wara- 
qah said, * This is the Ndmus [nahus] which 
God sent to Moses. O would to God I were 
young in this time ! and would to God I were 
hving at the time of your people turning you 
out I * The Prophet said, * Will my people 
turn me out ? * And Waraqah said, * T es. 
No man has ever come as you have come, 
and not been held in enmity ; but if 1 should 
live to that day, I will give you great help.' 
Waraqah soon died, and after that the reve- 
lation ceased (i.c. for a time).*' 

The first vision was followed by a consi- 
derable period, during which no further 
revelation was given, and during which Mu- 
hammad suffered much mental depression. 
[riTKAH.] 

“ During this period.** al-Bukhari says, ** the 
Prophet was very sorrowful, so much so that 
he wished to throw himself from the top of a 
hill to destroy himself.** 

But after a lapse of time, as be was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretched upon his 
carpet, the angel is said to have again ad- 
dreeeed him, in the chapter which begins 
(Surah ljuuv.) — 


j 0 thou enwrapped in thy mantle, 

Arise and preach I ** 

I Muhammad then believed himself to be a 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger and the 
piophot of (Jod, sent to reclaim a fallen 
people to the knowledge and service of their 
God. Ili.i revelations were God’s Book, and 
his sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

The first convert to Islam was his faithful 
wife ^hadijah,tho t .vo n<3Xt, ‘All and Zaid, 
his adopted children, aud afterwards his old 
trusted friend, Abu Bakr,“ the True.” Then 
followed ‘Usman, who was a grandson of ‘Ahdu 
*i-Mu1tj;alib ; Talhah, the renowned warrior of 
after days; and *Abdu 'r-Rahman, a merchant 
of some consequence. The new converts 
soon numbered some fifty souls, either 
members of the ProphA’s family or his 
dearest friends. 

An impoitant chango now occurred in the 
relations of Muhammad with the citizens of 
Makkah. Tueb hostility w.as aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some per 'e- 
cution and indignit^. It was not, howe^ <r, 
until some three years of bis ministration bad 
elapsed that any general opposition wa.s ir- 
ganized. Hostility once excited soon showed 
I itself in acts of violence. Sa‘id, a youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst leading a party 
of Muslims in prayer. He defended himself, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camel 
goad. It wab, says Sir William Muir, ** the 
first blood spilt in the cause of Islam.” 

In the fourth year of his mission, Muham- 
mad took possession of the house of Arqam 
(a recent convert), and there held meetings 
for those who wished to know the teaching of 
the Prophet more perfectly. 

The house of Arqam was in front of the 
Ka‘bah, and was therefore in a convenient 
position. So famous did it become as the 
birth place of believers, that it was afters 
wards styled the “House of Islam.” 

As the number of believers increased, so 
did tho enmity of the persecutor, and in order 
to escape the danger of perversion, Muham- 
mad recommended such of his followers who 
wore without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land. Eleven men, accompanied 
by their families, set out for the port of 
Sbueiba. where, finding two vessels abont to 
sail, they embark I in haste, and were con- 
veyed to Abyssini 

Here they met with a kind reception from 
the Negus, or king, i\nd their period of exile 
was passed in peace and comfort. This is 
termed the first hijrah, or “ flight,” to Abys 
sinia, as distinguished from the later and more 
extensive emigration to tho same land. In 
three months the refugees returned to Mak- 
kah. 

Abont this time a strange episode occurr^, 

I in which Muhammad sought a compromise 
I with his people, by admitting their gods into 
I his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. While the Quraish sat beneath the 
I Ka*bah, he recited the following Siirab as an 
I inspired message ( liii. ) : - - 
I ** And see ye not Lai and ‘Uiza, 

I And Manit the third besides ? 
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Then are exalted females, 

And verily their intercession is to h hoped 

Tbft idolaters 'n*ero reconciled, and bowed 
before the Qod of Muhammad. But his heart 
•mote him, and not long after the obnoxious 
lines (those in italics) were said to bo recalled 
by Gabriel, as suggested by the Evil One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
denunciation of idolatry, from which he never I 
after swerved : — 

** What ! shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and females unto him ? 

“ That indeed were an unjust pailition. 

M They are naught but names which ye and 
your fathers have invented.” 

In the sixth year of his mission, the cause 
01 Muhammad was f^trenglbened by the acces* 
sion of two powerful citizets, Hamzah and 
‘Umar. Uamzah was the uncle and also the 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dis- 
tinguished bravery, whose heroism earned for 
him the title of the “ Lion of God.” ‘Umar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, the very man 
needed to give strength to a cause, one who 
in a remarkable manner left the impress of 
his character upon the religious system he 
embraced. He succeeded Abu Bakr in the 
]^alifate, and left the stamp of his fierce 
warlike spirit upon Islam. ftiMAR.J 

Alarmed at the bold part which ^luhammad 
and his followers were now able to asKume, 
the Quraish formed a hostile confederacy, by 
which all intercourse with the Muslims and 
their supporters was suspended. The seve- 
rity of the ban at last overreached its object, 
for the sympathies of the people were enlisted 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and his followers. The interdict was can- 
celled and the Haahimites restored to freedom. 

In the beginning of the tenth year of 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of bis life, 
Muhammad lost his faithful and devoted wife 
Khadiiah. For twenty-five years she had 
been bis counsellor and Support, and his grief 
at her death at first was incousolable. She 
was sixty -five years old when she died. Abu 
TMib, the Prophet's uncle and guardian, died 
a few week* afterwards. His conversion to 
Isl&m is a matter of uncertainty. W'ithiu two 
months of the death of fGiadijah (who was 
his only wife during her lifetime), the Prophet 
married Saudah, the widow of one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to ‘Ayishah, the daughter of his 
friend Ab(i Bakr, then but n girl of seven 
years. 

Abiii Tklib had hardly been buried a fort- 
night when Muhammad, followed ouly by his 
faithful attendants, set out on an adventurous 
mission to ^ place sixty miles to the j 

east of Makkab, and the nearest city of im- I 
portance. He went first to the three prin- 
cipal men of the city, and explained the I 
object of his mission, and invited them to the | 
honour of supporting him in sustaining tho | 
new faith. But ho failed in producing con- ^ 
riction. Muhammad remained at a);-Xa’if ten 
days, but with no success. The mob, stirred | 
up to hasten the departure oi the unwelcome 


visitor, hooted at him in the streets, and 
pelted him with stones, and at last compelled 
him to flee out of the city. They chased 
him fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until weariod and mortified, he took refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent sometime in earnest prayer. (Muir, 
2nd ed.,p. 114.) 

Reinvigoratod by the rest, he set forth on 
the return journey to Makkah. 

Repulsed from at-Xe*if» and utterly hope* 
less at home, the fortunes of Muhammad 
soemed dark, but hope dawned at last from 
an imexpccted quarter. At the yearly pil- 
grimage, a little group of worshippers from 
al-Madinah was attracted and won over at 
Mina by the preaching of Islam, joined his 
mission, and the following year they met Mu- 
hammad and took the oath of allegiance 
which is known as the firsi Pledge o/^AqabedL 
This little party consisted of twelve men, ten 
were of the Kh azraj and two of the Aus 
tribe. They plighted their faith to Muhammad 
as follows ; — “ We will not worship any but 
one God, we will not steal, neither will we 
commit adultery, nor will we kill our chil- 
dren; we will not slander in anywise ; and we 
will obey the Prophet in everything that is 
just.” 

At al-Madinah the claims of the new Pro- 
phet found a ready response. A teacher was 
deputed from Makkah to al-Madinah, and 
the new faith spread with marvellous rapi- 
dity. 

The hopes of Muhammad were now fixed 
on al-Madinah, visions of his journey north- 
wards doubtless flitted before his imagination 
and the musing of tho day, reappeared in his 
midnight slumbers. 

He dieamed that he was swiftly earned 
by Gabriel on a winged steed past al-Madinah 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed by the former Prophets all as- 
sembled in solemn conclave. From Jerusalem 
he seemed to mount upwards, and to ascend 
from one heaven to another, until he found 
himself in the awful presence of his Maker, 
who dismissed him with the order that he 
should command his followers to pray five 
times a day. bdraq.] 

When the time of pilgrimage again arrived, 
Muhammad found himself surrounded by an 
enthusiastic band of seventy disciples from 
al-Madinah. who in a secret defile at Minu 
plighted their faith, the second Pledge of 
Aqabah, whereby they promised to receive 
and defend the Faith at the risk of their own 
lives. After this Muhammad determined to 
quit Makkah, and the command was given, 

*' Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lord hath 
verily given you brethren in that city, and a 
house in which ye may find refuge.” And so, 
abandoning house and home, the Muslims set 
out secretly in little parties for al-Madinah, 
where the numbers soon reached to about 
one hundred and fifty, counting women and 
children. Muhammad, with Abu Bakr and 
*A1I, with their families, were left almost 
alone in Makkah. The Qurxiah held a council, 
and determined to slay Muhammad ; but 
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beiog warned o! their designs, be escaped to 
Mount 3Aur, near Makkab, where he hid him- 
self three days in a cave, and after three 
more days he reached al-Madinah. 

The day of his flight, or hijrok, marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hegira. The date of 
the flight was the 4tb of Rabi^u ’1-Awwal, 
and by the calculations of M. Causain de 
Perceval, the 20th of Jane, a.o. C22. 
[nijRAuj 

The d^ht tc al-Madinah changes the 
scene, and with it the character of the por- 
tions of the Qur’an revealed there. He who 
at Makkah is the admonisher and persuader 
at al-Madinah is the legislator and the war- 
rior, and the verses of the Qur’an assume a 
more didactic tone. Poetry makes way for 
prose, and he openly aasumea the office of a 
public Warner and prophet. 

The idolaters of Makkab disappear and 
their place is taken by the hypocritcK 
kafiquh] of al-Madinah. Here at al-Madinah 
there was no opposition to Mubammi-d 
his doctrines; bat, nevertheless, an under- 
current of disaffection prevailed. The head 
of the party was *Abdu llah ibn Ubaiy, who. 
but for the new turn in the fortunes of the 
city was on the point of being its chief. 
These disaffected citizens, the munqfiquHy 
or “ hypocrites," as they are called, continued 
to be the objects of bitter denunciation in the 
Qur’kn till near the close of the Prophet’s 
career. Bat before the succesa of Islam they 
too vanish from the scene. 

The first year of Muhammad’s residence at 
al-Madinah was chiefly occupied in building 
the great mosque [maSJIDu ’k-mabi], and in 
providing houses for himself and bis followers. 
Id a short time he became the recognised 
chief of the city. The mosque and the houses 
were finished within seven months of Mu- 
hammad’s arrival. About the middle of the 
winter he left the house of Abii Aiyub, with 
whom he had been staying, and installed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly after- 
wards he celebrated his nuptials with *Ayi- 
shah, who, though she had been three years 
affianced, was but a girl of ten years. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-three, a new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi- 
therto limiting himself to a single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but be now suiTounds 
himself with the cares and discord, of poly- 
gamy. The unity of his family was now broken, 
never again to be restored. Thenceforward 
his love was to be claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent between their bouses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makkah with 
the Prophet and settled in al-Madinab, were 
now known as the Refugees [muhajieum] 
whilst those who embraced the faith at al 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies [ansar]. Both these names in time 
became titles of distinguished honour. 

In the second year of the Hijrab, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities against the Qnraish, 
and the first pitched battle took place at 
Badr. With an f\rwy of dOd followers, of 
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whom two- thirds were citizens of al-Madinah, 
Muhammad routed a force three times the 
number. The following graphic description 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (New ed. p. 230.) 

“ The valley of Badi‘ consists of a plain, 
with steep hills to the north and east ; on the 
south is a K-w rocky range ; and on the west 
rises succession of sandy hillocks. A rivulet, 
rising in the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, producing along its coarse nume- 
rous springs, which here and there were dug 
into oistems for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. At the nearest of these springs, the 
army of Mu hornet halted. Habki, a citizen 
of Medina, advised him to proceed onwards. 

* Liot us go/ he said, ‘ to the farthest spring, 
on the side of the enemy. ^ I know a never- 
failing founlain of sweet water there ; lot us 
make that oui .resorvoir, and destroy the 
other wells. The advice was good. It was 
at onco adopted, and the command of the 
water thus secured. 

“ The night was drawing on. So they 
hastily constructed near the w*eU a hut of 

aim branches, in which Mahomet and Abu 

akr slept. Skd ibn Muidz (Sa‘d ibn Mu*az) 
kept watch by the entrance with his drawn 
sword. It rained during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coroish. 
The Moslim army, wearied with its long 
march, enjoyed sound and refreshing sleep. 
The dreams of Mahomet turned upon lus 
enemies, and they were pictured to his ima- 
gination as a weak and contemptible force. 

** In the morning hv drew up Lis little 
army, and, pointing with an arrow which he 
held in his hand, arranged the ranks. The 
previous day he bad placed the chief banner, 
that of the Refugees, in the hands of Mus&l, 
who nobly proved his right to the distinction. 
The Khazrajite ensign was committed to 
Hob&b ; that of the Rani Aus, to Skd ibn 
Mufidz. 

** Meanwhile, dissension again broke out in 
the camp of the Coreish, on the policy of 
fighting against theii' kinsmen. Shaiba and 
Otba (*Utbah), two chiefs of rank, influeuced, 
it is said, by their slave Add&s (the same who 
comforted the Prophet on his flight from 
Tftyif), strongly urged tbit the attack should 
be abandoned. Just then, Omeir, a diviner 
by anows, having ridden hastily round the 
valley, returned to repori the result of his 
reconnoisance. * Ye Coreish,’ he said, after 
telling them his estimate of the enemy’s 
numl^r, ^ calamii-ies approach you, fraught 
with destruction. Inevitable death rideth 
upon the cameU'of Tathreb (Yasrib). It is a 
people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords. They are dumb as the 
grave ; their tongues they put forth with the 
serpent’s deadly aim. Not a man of them 
shall we kill, but in his stead one of ourselves 
also will be slain ; and when there ehall have 
been slaughtered amongst us a number equal 
unto them, of what avail will life bo to us 
after that ? ’ These words began to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Johl, oa before, 
loudly opposed the proposals for peace. Turn- 
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ing to Amir the Hadbramita, be bade bim call 
to mind the blood of bis brother alain at 
Nnkbla. The dame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off his clothes, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to cry aloud his 
brother’s name. The deceased had been a 
confederate of the. family of Shaiba and Otba 
(‘Utbah). Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace 
must now be scattered to the winds ; and 
they resolved signally to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardice cast on them 
by Abu Jahl. The army was drawn up in 
line. The three standards for the centre and 
wings were borne, according to ancient pri- 
vilege, by members of the house of Aba f.l 
Dar. They moved, forward but slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had 
made heavy and fatiguing. The same cause, 
acting with less intensity, had rendered the 
ground in front of Mahomet lighter and more 
film to walk upon. The Coreish laboured 
under another disadvantage; they had the 
rising sun before them, while the army of 
Medina faced the west. 

Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanced column of the 
enemy was discenied over the rising sands in 
front. Their greatly superior numbers were 
concealed by the fall of the ground behind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslems. 
But Mahomet l^^as fully alive to the critical 
position. The fate of Islam hung upon the 
issue of the approaching battle. Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastened for a moment into 
the little hut, and raising bis bands, poured 
forth these earnest petitions, ** 0 Lord, I be- 
seech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis- 
tance and of victory. 0 Lord I if this littlo 
band be vanquished, idolatry will prevail, and 
the pure worship of thee cease from off the 
earth ! ’ ‘ The Lord,’ said Abu Bakr, 

comforting him, * will surely come to thine 
aid, and will lighten thy countenance with the 
joy of victory.’ 

The time for notion had arrived. Maho- 
met again came forth. The enemy was 
already close ; but the army of Medina 
remained still. Mahomet had no cavalry to 
cover an pdvance, and before superior num- 
bers he must keep close his ranks. Accord- 
ingly the Pi'ophet had strictly forbidden bis 
followers to stir till he should give the order 
(or advance ; only they were to check any 
flank movement of the Coreish by the dis- 
charge of arrows. The cistern was guui*ded 
as their palladium. Certain desperate war- 
riors of the Coreish swore that they would 
drink water from it, destroy it, or perish in 
the attempt. Scarcely one returned from the 
raah enterprise. >Vith signal gallantry, 
Aswad advanced close to the brink, when a 
blow from Hamza’s sword fell upon his leg, 
and nearly severed it from his body. Still 
defending himself, he crawled inwards and 
made good his vow ; for he drank of the 
water, and with his remaining leg demolished 
of the cistern before the eword of 
cm put an end to his life. 

** Already, after the faahioo of Arabian 


warfare, single combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otba, and Walid the son of Otba, sttU 
smarting from the words of Abu Jahl, ad- 
vanced into the space between the armies, 
and defied three champions from the army of 
Mahomet to meet them singly. Three citi- 
zens of Medina stepped forward ; but Maho- 
met, unwilling either that the glory or the 
burden of the opening conflict should rest 
with his ollics, called them back ; and, turn- 
ing to his kinsmen said : * Ye sons of H4shim t 
arise and fight, according to your right.* 
Then Obeida (‘Ubaidah), Hamza, and All, 
the uncle and cousins of the Prophet, went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in his 
breast, and a white plume distinguished the 
helmet of Ali. Bui their features were hid 
by their armour. Otba, therefore, not know- 
ing wh*. his opponents might be, cried aloutif, 

‘ Speak, that we may recognise you! If y# 
be equals, we shall fight with you.’ Hamza 
answered, * 1 am the son of Abd al MuUalib 
— Hamza, the Lion of God, and the Lion of 
His Prophet.’ *A worthy foe,’ exclaimed, 
Otba ; * but who are theae others with 
thee ? ' Hamza repeated their names. Otba 
replied, ‘ Meet foes, every one I ’ 

“ Then Otba called to his son Walid, * Arise 
and fight.’ So Walid stepped forth and All 
came out against him. They were the 
youngest of the six. The combat was short ; 
Walid fell mortally wounded by the sword of 
Ali. Eager to avenge his son’s death, Otba 
hastened forward, and Hamza advanced to 
meet him. The swords gleamed quick, and 
'again the Coreishite warrior was slain by the 
Mqslim lion. Shaiba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca ; and Obeida, the 
veteran of the Moslems, threescore years and 
five, now drew near to fight with him. Bhta 
being well advanced in years, the conflict was 
less decisive than before. At last, Shaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring 
hin> to the ground. Seeing this, Hamza and 
Ali both rushed on Shaiba and despatched 
him. Obeida survived but for a few days, 
and was buried on the march back at Safra. 

** The fate of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their spirits sank. The 
ranks began to close, with the battle-ciy on 
the Moslem side of, * Ye conquerors, strike ! * 
and the fighting became general. But there 
were still many of those scenes of individual 
bravery which characterise the irregular war- 
fare of Asiatic armies, and often impart to 
them a Homeric interest. Prodigies of va- 
lour were exhibited on both sides; but the 
army of the Faithful was home forward hr 
an enthusiasm which the half-hearted Coreish 
were unable to withstand. 

** What part Mahomet himself took in the 
battle is not clear. Some traditions represent 
him moving along the ranks with a drawn 
sword. It is more likely (according to others) 
that he contented himself with inciting hie 
followers by the promise of divine assistance, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradise 
to those who fell The spirit of Omeir, a 
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Ud of bat Bixtaen years, was kindled within 
him as he listened to the Prophet's words. 
Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with 
which the stripling threw away a handful of 
dates which he was eating. * Is it these/ he 
exclaimed, ‘ that hold me back from Para- 
dise? Verily I will taste no more of them 
until I meet my Lord I ' With such words, 
he drew aia sword, and, casting himself 
upon the enemy, soon obtained the fate he 
coveted. 

•* It was a stormy wintr\ day. A piercing 
blast swept across the vailey. ‘That,’ said 
liahomet, ‘is Gabriel with a Ihoosand 
angels flying as a whirlwind at our foe.* 
Another, and yet another blast: — it was 
Michael, and after him, Seraphil, each with a 
like angelic troop. The battle raged. The 
Prophot stooped, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, cast it towards the Cnreish, and 
cried, * Confusion seize their faces ! ^ The 
action was wdlt timed. The line of the 
Coreish began to waver. Their movements 
wore impeded by the heavy sands on which 
they stood ; and, when the ranks gave way, 
their numbers added but confusion. The 
Moalems followed eagerly on their retreating 
steps, slaying or taking captive all that fell 
within their reach. Retreat soon turned into 
ignominious flight. The Coreish, in their 
haste to escape, cast away their armour and 
abandoned their beasts of burden with the 
camp and equipage. Forty-nine were killed, 
and about the same number taken prisoners. 
Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight 
were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees. 

* Many of the principal men of the Coreish, 
and some of Mahomet’s bitterest opponents, 
were slain. Chief amongst these was Abu 
JahL Muadz brought him to the ground by 
a blow which cut his leg in two. Mukdz, in 
his turn, was attacked by Ikrima (^Ikrimah), 
the bon of Abu Jahl, and his arm nearly 
sevf’rod from his shoulder. As the mutilated 
limb hanging by the skin impeded his action, 
Makdz put hiB foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went on his way jBghting. Such were the 
heroes of Bedr. Abu Jahl was yet breathing 
whe^ Abdallah, Mahomet’s servant, ran up, 
and cutting off his head, carried it to his 
master. * The bead of the enemy of God 1 ' 
exclaimed Mahomet. * God ! There is none 
other God but He I ’ ‘There is no other!’ 
responded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody 
bead at the Prophet’s feet, ‘ It is more 
acceptable to me,’ cried Mahomet, ‘than the 
choicest camel in all Arabia.’ 

“ But there were others whose death caused 
no gratifieHtion to Mahomet. Abdul Bokb- 
tan had shown him special kindness at the 
time when he was shut up in the quarter of 
Abu T&lib : Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had oommanded that he should not be 
harmed. Abdul Bokhtari had a companion 
seated on his camel behind him. A wanior, 
riding up, told him of the quarter given by 
Mahomet ; but added, ‘ I cannot t;pare the 
man behind thee.' ‘ The women of Mecca/ 
Abdul Bokhtari exclaimed, ‘ shall never say 
that I abandoned my comrade throu^'h love 
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of Ufa. Do thy work upon of.’ So they 
were killed, both ho and his companion* 

“ After the battle was over, some of the 
prisoners were crueily put to death. The fol- 
lowing incident illustrates the savage spirit 
already characteristic of the faith. Omeya 
ibn Khalf and his son were unable to escape 
with the fugitive Coreish, and, seeing 
Abdal Rabm&n pass, implored that he 
would make them his prisoners. Abdal 
Rahiu&n, mindful of an ancient friendsuip, 
cast away the plunder he was carrying, and, 
making both his prisoners, was procewling 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party passed, Bilkl espied his old onemy — for 
Omeya had used to persecute him — and he 
screamed aloud, ‘ Slay him. This man is the 
head of the uubeliovers. 1 am lost, I am lost, 
if he lives ! ’ From all asides the infuriated 
Soldiers, hearing Bil&I’s appeal, poured in 
upon the wretched caT'tives ; and Al>dal Ri\b- 
mftn, boding resistance impossible, bade them 
Eavo their lives as best they could. Defence 
was vain ; and the two prisoners were imme- 
diately cut in pieces. 

“ When the enemy had disappeared, the 
army of Medina was for some time engaged 
in gathering the spoil. Every man 
allowed to retain the plunder of anyone 
whom he himself had slain. The rest was 
thrown into a common stock. The booty con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 
fourteen horpea, carpels and other articles of 
fine leather, vestmonts, and much equipage 
and armour. A diversity of opinion arose 
about the distribution. Those who had 
hotly pursued the enemy and exposed their 
live.s in nocaring the spoil, claimed the whole, 
or at the least a k upon or portion ; while 
such as had remainod behind npon the field 
of battle for the safety of the Prophet and of 
the camp, urged that they had equally with 
the others fultiiled the part assigned to 
them, and that, having boeo rostrainod by 
duty from the pursuit, they were entitled to 
a full share of the prey, 'fhe contention was 
so sharj), that Mahomet iiilerposed with a 
message from heaven, and assomed posses 
sion of the whole booty. It was God who 
had given the victory, and to God the spoil 
belonged: ‘They will ask thee concerning 
the prey. Say, the prey is God’s and bih 
Prophet’s. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 
of the matter rightly among youseives ; and 
be obedient unto God and His Prophet, if yt 
be true Believers' — and so on in the sam^^ 
strain. Shortly afterwards, the following 
ordinance, which the Mussulman law of prize 
recognises to the present day, was given 
forth ; ‘ And know that whatsoever thing ye 
plunder, verily one fifth thereof is for God 
and for the Prophet, and for him that is of 
kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphana, 
and the poor, and the wayfarer — if yt be they 
that beheve in God, and u; that which We 
sent down to our Servant on the Day of 
Disc rim in all on, the day on which the two 
armies met; and God i£ over all things 
powerfuL’ (See Qur’an, Surah Tiii.) 

“ In aecordanoe with the divine eommAad, 
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the booty was ^thered together on the field, 
ftnd pUoed under • a special officer, a citizen 
of Medina. The next day it wrs dlivided, 
near Snfra, in equal allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Prophet’s fifth had 
been set apart. All shared alike, excepting 
that the horsemen received each two extra 
portions for their horses. To the lot of every 
man fell a camel, with its gear; or two 
camels unaccoutred ; or a leathern couch, or 
some such equivalent. ^lahomet obtained 
the fainou.s cnniol of Abu Jahl, and a sword 
known by the name of Dzul Ficar (Zu 1- 
Fiqar). The sword was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic 
dignity, to choose from the booty, before 
division, whntever«> thing might please him 
most. 

*• The sun was now declining, so they hastily 
dug a pit on the battle-field, and cast the 
enemy's dead into it. Mahomet looked on. as 
the bodies were brought up and cast in. Abu 
Bnkr, too, stood by, and, examining their 
features, called aloud their names. ‘Ofba! 
Shaiba ! Omeyya I Abu Jahl ! ’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, ns one by one the corpses were, 
without ceremony, thrown into the common 
grave. * Have ye now found that which 
your Lord promised you true? What my 
Lord promised me, that verily have 1 found 
to be true. Woe unto this people! Ye have 
rejected me, yonr Prophet! Ye cast me 
forth^ and others gave me refuge; 3'e fought 
against mo, and others came to ray help 1 ’ 
‘ 0 Prophet I ’ said the bystanders, * dost 
thou speak unto the dead?’ ‘Yen, verily,’ 
replied Mahomet, ‘ for they well know that 
the promise of their Lord unto them hath 
fully come to pass,’ 

“ At the moment when the corpse of Otba 
was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over- 
cast the countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa 
(Abii Huzaifah). Maliomet turned kindly to 
him, and said, ‘ Perhaps thou art diatre.ssed 
for thy father’s fate ? ’ ‘ Not so, O Prophet 
of the Lord ! I do not doubt the justice of 
my father’s fate; hut I knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I bad trusted that 
the Lord would have led him to the faith. 
But now that I see him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that I grieve.’ So the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
hiin, and said, • It is well.’ 

* The army of Medina, canning their dead 
and wounded, retired in the evening to the 
valley of Otheil, several miles from Bedr; and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On the 
morrow the prisoners were brought up be- 
fore him. As he scrutinised each, his eye 
fell fiercely on Nadhr, son of H&rish (al-Nazr 
ibn al-Haris). ‘There was death in that 
glance,’ whispered Nadhr. trembling, to a 
bystander. * Not so,’ replied tho other, 

• It is but thine owm iinagination.’ The 
unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, and 
besought Musab to intercede for him. 
Mns&b reminded him that he bad denied 
the faith and persecuted Believers- ‘ Ah ! ’ 
said Nadhr, ‘ had the Coreish made thee 


a prisoner, they would never have pnt 
thee to death I' ‘Even were it so,* Mnsftb 
scornfully replied, ‘ I am not as thou art ; 
IslAm hath rent all bonds asunder.* MicdXd, 
the captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him the chance of a rich ransom, was about 
to slip from bis hands, cried out, ‘ The pri- 
soner is mine!’ But at this moment the 
command to ‘ Strike off his head ! ’ was in- 
terposed by Mahomet, who had been watch- 
ing whnt pas.sed. ‘ And, 0 Lord ! ’ he added, 
‘ do thou of thy bounty grant unto Miedud a 
better prey than this.’ Nadhr was forth- 
with beheaded by Ali. 

“Two days afterwards, about half-way to 
Medina, Oeba, another prisoner, was ordered 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu- 
late and demand why ho should be treated 
more rigorously than the other captives. 
‘ Because of thy enmity to God and to His 
Proplict,’ replied Mahomet. ‘And my little 
girl ! ’ cried Oeba, in the bitterness of his 
soul, • w'ho will take care of her ? ’ ‘ Hell- 

fire!' exclaimed tlie heartless conqueror, 
and on tho instant his victim was hewn to the 
ground. ‘ Wretch that thou wast ! * con- 
tinued Mahomet, ‘ and persecutor 1 unbeliever 
in God, in His Prophet, and in His Book ! I 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thee, and comforted mine eyes thereby.’” 

Such was the battle of Badr Insignificant 
in numbers, but most memorable in the 
annals of Isl^ on account of its important 
results. It was at Badr that “ the Prophet ” 
first drew the sword in the assertion of his 
claim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God, and the victory is attributed in 
the Qur’an to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. See Surah iii. 11; — 

“ Ye have already bad a sign in the meet- 
ing of the two hosts. The one host fought 
iu the cause of God, and the other was 
infidel To their own eye-sight, the infidels 
saw vou twice as many as themselves: And 
God aided with His succour whom Ho would: 
And in this truly was a lesson for men endued 
with discernment.” 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says 8,000 
angels fought for the Muslims on the battle- 
field of Badr. 

Muhammad was received in triumph at al- 
Madlnah, but his joy was inteirupted by the 
death of his daughter Ruqaiyah, the divorced 
wife of ‘Utbah ibn Lahab, but who had been 
afterwards married to Usman ibn ‘Affan. On 
his return to al-Madlnah (a.h. 3), Muhammad 
found Ilia position much strengthened, and from 
this time the Qur’an assumes a rude dictatorial 
tone. He who at one time only spoke as a 
searcher after truth, now demands unhesi- 
tating obedience from the whole country of 
Arabia. 

The Jews, however, were still unimpfeased 
and were slow to acknowledge Muhammad, 
although he claimed to be but the teacher of 
the creed of Abraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse for a rupture with the 
sons of Israel, and an opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. A Muslim girl was insohea by 
a youth of a Jewish tribe, and, taking adran- 
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tA^e of tho circumstance, the whole tribe 
was attacked, proscribed, and banished. 
Their bouses and lands were confiscated and 
diridod amongst the Faithful. In the course 
of the same jear, Ka'b ibn al-Ashraf, a Jew, 
was assassinated because he annoyed the 
Muslims with his verses. About this time, 
Muhammad married his fourth wife, Hafsah, 
the daughter of *Umar the celebrated Khali- 
feh. In the early part oi the year, al-Hnsan, 
the son of Fatimah and ‘A'i, was born. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of the Quraish. They 
advanced upon a l-Madinah 3,000 strong. In 
ten days the Makkun army reached Zu 0-hal- 
fah, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, t)i«y encamped at Uhud. 
an isolated mouiitain ihi'ce miles nurih-onst 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced on 
Uhud. lie was .soon nhandoned by ‘Ahdu 
Huh, the chief of the Hypocrjte^ [mon.vFi* 
gun! with 300 of his follo’Aors. 

^tilid ibn al-Walid, a iinme afterw.ards 
famou.s in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, Muhammad 
is slain ! ” The confusion of the Faith iul 
was great, and defied all the effort** of Mu- 
hammad to rally them. The Prophet him- 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was ably conducted by Abu Bukr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt a pursuit. 

Abii '1-Fid&' gives tho following quaint 
account of the battle : — 

“ When the two annies engaged and ap- 
proached each other, Hind, danghtcr of 
‘Utbah, the wife of Abu Sufyan, arose with 
tho women that were with her, and tliey beat 
upon the tabors as they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind said. ‘Well done, yc sons 
of ‘Abdu ’d-Dar, well done? Strike ye with 
every weapon ye possoss.*' And Hanizah, the 
Prophet’s uncle, fought most valiantly that 
(lay; and he slew Artah, the standard-bearer 
of the unbelievers.” 

“ And Abu Kamiyah, the Laisite slew 
Mus‘ab, tho standard-bearer of the Muslima, 
and when Mus*ab wa.s slain, tho Prophet gave 
the standard of Islam to ‘Ali, the son of Abu 
'yiilib. Now, tho archers were too eager for 
the .spoil, and they left the position in which 
Muhammad had posted them. And Khalid, 
the leader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cafah-y to the rear of the Muslims, and raised 
a cry that Muhammad was slain. .So the 
Muslims were overcome by the unbelievers, 
and the Quraish gained the victory. Tho 
number of martyrs in the cause of Islam who 
foil at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongst the unbelievers was twenty- 
two. The enemy even struck Muhammad. 
Their stones bit him and ho fell. His fore- 
teeth were struck out, and ho was wounded 
in the face. Two nails of the helmet entered 
the face of Muhammad. And Abil 'Ubaidah 
pulled one of the nails out of his face and 


one tooth dropped out ; and he pulled out 
another imil and another tooth di'oppod out- 
And when Abu ‘Ubaidah was taking out the 
tooth, Suniin Abfi Sa‘id sucked the blood 
from Muhammad’s faco and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, ‘ Whosoever 
toucheth my blood, him shall the firo of hell 
never touch.’ 

“ Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and thoir ears. And Hind cut a slice 
from Ijlomzah's liver and ate it. Then Abii 
Sufyim, the husband of Hind, stuck his spear 
into Hamaah’s body, and cried with a loud 
voice, ‘ The fortunes of war arc oncertaiQ I 
The day of Uhud for the day of B«dr ! Let 
t the idol of Hubal bo exalted!’ Then Mu- 
hammad sought for tU(^body of his uncle, 
and ho tound it lying on the ground with the 
siolly ripped open and the oars and nose cui 
off. And the Pi'ophet said, ‘ God hath re* 
vealed to m« concerning the Quraish. Verily, 
rotaliation sliah be made cn thirty of them 
for the doath of llamzah, and verily Hamza h 
is now in the seventh heaven.’ Then Muham* 
mad prayed for Hamzah, and went to each of 
I the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted to carry their 
dead to ai-Madinah, but the Prophet said. 

‘ Bury them where they fell.’ ” 

There is an allusion to the defeat at Uhud 
in the third Surah of the Qur’an : “ What 
befell you when the two armies met by God’s 
peiDiissiou. Count not those who are killed 
in the way of God as dead. They are living 
with their I.^ord.” 

The fourth year of the Hijrah (a.d. 625) 
opened with the despatch of 500 Mushms 
against the tribe of Aad, who were making 
preparations to invade al-Madinah. The 
enemy fled at the appearance of the .Muslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During this year there were several expedi- 
tions. Amongst others, one against the Jewish 
tribe Banu Nazir, whose homes were spoiled, 
and t ho people banished , because they would not 
accept the mission of the “ Apostle of God.” 
There is an allusion to this event in the second 
Surah of the Qnr’in. A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, bat there was no 
fighting, although the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr ; for after waiting eight 
days for an engagement with the Quraish, the 
Muslims returned in triumph to al-Madinai^ 

It was about this time that Muhammad 
made two additions to his haram, by marry- 
ing Zainab, the widow of ‘Ubaidah, who fell 
at Badr, as his fifth wife, and Ummu Sah- 
mab, the widow of Abu Salimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth ; thus ex- 
ceeding the le^al number of four wives, to 
which he roatricted his followers. 

MnhMimiad being threatened by oombined 
eontfa^fents of Ihe Quraish, the BanQ 
fan and the Jewish tribes of Nafir and Qu- 
mtsah, who. advanced upon al Madinah with 
an army of ItfiOO men, he, at the advice of a 
PertiM named Salmin, oaueed a trench to be 
dug round ihe city, and then issued forth to 
defond it at the hmd of iJXX) Muslims. Both 
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«ide8 remutned iiuicti?e for nearly a month, 
wheiL, at last, the Quroish and their allien 
broke up the aieg^e. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history as Gazwatu 
Khandag, or the “ Battle of the Ditch.” 
Special reference is made to this event in the 
Qur’&n, Siirah xxziii. 9, where the success of 
the Muslims is attributed to the intervention 
of God, who sent m blast and a host that 
were not seen.” 

The next expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Banu Quraizah^ when Muhammad 
led an army of three thousand men with 
thirty-six horse. The Jews sustained a siege 
of some twenty-five days, but were at last 
compelled to capitulate. Their fate was left 
to the decision of the Prophet's companion, 
Sa'd, whose sentenct was that the male cap- 
tives should be slain, the female captives and 
children sold into slavery, and the spoils 
divided amongst the army. The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of SaM, as a 
decision according to the judgment of God, 
given on high from the seven heavens ; and 
about 700 captives were deliberately be- 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham- 
mad. One of the female captives, Rihanah, 
whose husband and male relatives had 
perished in the massacre, the Prophet re- 
served for himself. This cruel massacro of 
the Banii Quraizah is commended in the 
xxxnird Surah of the Qur’an, vorae 25. 

Before the close of this year, Muhammad 
married his ceusin Zainab. The Pi’ophel 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn Harisah, his freed man and ado[)ted 
son. But upon visiting the house of Zaid, 
and not finding him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally cast his eyes on Zainab, and was 
so smitten with her benuty, that he ex- 
claimed, “ Praise bolongetli unto God, who 
tnmeth the hearts of men even as He will.” 
Zainab saw that she had made nn impression 
on the * Prophet’s heart, and when her bus- 
hand ret\irned, recounted the circ umstances 
to him. Zaid determiuod to j>art with her in 
favour of his friend and heiicfuctor, and 
offered to divorce her. But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were so 
strict, that nothiug but n revelation from 
heaven could settle the difficulty. It was to 
meet this domestic emergency that the Pro- 
phet produced the following verses of the 
Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 36-38, to sanction his 
own heart’s desire; — 

** And it is not fora believer, man or woman, 
to have any choice in their affairs, when God 
and His Apostle have decreed a matter : and 
whoever disobeyeth God and His Apostle, 
enreth with palpable error. And, remember^ 
when thou soidst to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thou also hadst 
shown favour, * Keep thy wife to thyself, and 
fear God ; * and thou didst bide in thy mind 
what God would bring to light, and thou 
didst fear man ; but more right had it been 
to fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning her to divorce her, we married 
her to thee, that it might not 1 m a crime in 
the faithful to marry the wives of their 


adopted sons, when they have settled the 
affair concerning them. And the behest of 
God is to be performed. Ko blnme attachoth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
those prophets who flourished before thee.” 

The scandal of the marriage was removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, Zainab used to vaunt herself 
as the one wife of the Prophet’s hnrim who 
had "been given in maniage by God Himself. 
At all events, she exchanged a husband who 
had a pug nose and was short and ill-favoured 
for one who was the loading chief of Arabia ! 

Muhammad's numerous marriages (four 
being the legal number — Surah iv. 8) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opposition of 
less favoured Muslims, but an additional 
chapter of the Qur’im avoided complications, 
and allowed the “ Prophet of (}od ” greater 
liberty in this respect I See Surah xxxiii. 
49: “O Prophet, we have alio w'ed thee tliy 
wives whom ttiou hast dowered, and the 
slaves whom thy right hand posse.sseth . . . 
and any believing woman who has given 
herself up to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her; a privilege for thee 
above the rest of the Faithful.” 

About this time certain injunctions were 
issued for the seclusion of women, and for the 
regulation of social and domestic intercourse 
(Surah xxv.). These rules were made more 
stringent in the case of the Prophet’s own 
wives, who, in the case of incontinence, are 
threatened with double punishment (Surah 
xxxiii.). The jeolousy of the Prophet, who 
was now getting old, was allayed by the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of his death, never marry again. The 
obligation devolving on believers, to consort 
e<|iially with their several wives, was also 
relaxed specially in the Prophet's favour 
(Surah xlviii.). 

In the sixtliyear of the Hijrah several mili- 
tary expeditions were made. Amongst otlicrs, 
to the Banu Quraizah :iu<l tin' Banii Lahyiin. 
On his return fi'om the last expedition Mu- 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his mother, and desired to pray 
for her soul. But a verse from the Qur’an, 
alleged to have been revealed on this occa- 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiveness 
of one who died an infidel, yurah ix. 114, 
116 

“It is not for the Prophet or the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell, For neither did Abraham ask for- 
giveness for hib father, imt in pursuance of 
a promise which he had promised to him: 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, he declared himself clear of 
him. Yet Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Muhammad marched in person against the 
Banu ’I'Mustaliq, and completely surprised 
and routed them. One tlionsand camelt, 
five thonaand theep, and a great many 
women a&d children, beenme the spoil of the 
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MuMlixne. One of tbe female cuptivoe, named 
Jnaairiyab, fell to the lot of ^bit ibn Qui«, 
who, 98 j iueritoriona art, offered to release 
her and give her her liberty, ior a certain 
•nm On applying to Muhammad to help 
her with the money to pay the raiwum, be 
readily agi'eed to do ao, and when she was 
freed he married her. Thereupon, the Mus- 
lims recogniaed tbe Banu 'l-Mustaliq as alliea. 
Juwairiyab survived Muhammad ferty-ttve 
years. 

At the last stage, returning from the cam- 
paign against the Banu l-Mustsliq, ‘Ariabnh's 
tent and litter were by inadrertence carried 
away, while she was for a moment absent, 
and on her* return she found herself in the | 
dark alone. Expocling the mistake to be j 
discovered, ahe sat down to await the issue, j 
when, after some delay, one of the folio weis 
came up, and finding her iti this obght^ bade 
her mount his camel, and so conducted her 
to al-Madinab. Tbe citizens di-ew sinistor 
conclusions from the circumstance, and Mu- 
hammad himself became estranged from 
‘Ayishah, and she retired to her father's 
home. Several weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, the Prophet was supematurally in- 
foimed of her innocence (Surah xxiv.). The 
law was then promulgated which requires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is to be punished as a slander, wuth eighty 
lasheh. [Q4ZAF.] ^Ayishah was taken back 
to her home, and her accusers were beaten. 

It was during the year a.h. 6, that Muham- 
mad conceived the idea of addressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islam. His letter to the Emperor 
Heraclius has been handed down by Ibn 
*Abbas {MiMdt, book xvii. ch. civ.), and is 
as follows : — 

** In the name of God, tho Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who is tho servant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haruql, the 
Qaisar of Rfim. Peace be on whoever has 
goue on tho straight road. After this I say, 
Verily, I call you to Islam. Embrace Islam, 
and God will reward you twofold. If yon 
turn away from the offer of Islam, then on 
you be the sins of your people. 0 people of 
the Book (i.e. Christians), come towai*d8 a 
creed which is At both for us and for you. 

It is this, to worship none bnt God, and not 
to ussociate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Thoreforo, 0 ye ]>eople of 
the Book, if ye refuse, beware 1 We are Mus- 
lims. and our religion is Islam. 

(Seal.) 

Muhammad, tho Apostle of God.'* 

The letter was sent to the Governor of 
Bo^ra that he might convey it to Caesar, 
but we have no record of a reply having been 
received. 

He also wrote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but Kasra tore the letter in pieces. 

On hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
said, Even so shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieces. ** His third embassy was to Naja- 
sih, the King of Abyssinia, who received the 
message with honoui. The fourth was to 
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Jarih ibn Matta, tbe MnqA«i|ie, or Govttnayrt 
of Egypt, darih sent a poBlf reidy, miM 
l>egged the Prophet's acceptattoe of two 
beautiful Coptic alave girls. One of ibeae, 
Shirin, the Prophet gave to Hasatt tJhi noel, 
but he reserved tbe other Mariyah* lor oim- 
self. In due lime, Mhriyah preeoaled the 
Prophet with a son, who was named Ibrh- 
him, the bu th of which made the mother a 
free woman, and placed her in the honourable 
position of the wife. But the Prophet's es* 
treme fondness for the recent addition to his 
already extensive harim was resented by his 
numerous wives. ^Ayishah and Hafsah were 
especially enraged, for tbe Prophet was iu 
the habit of visiting Mariyuh on tbo day due 
to one of those Ladies. Hafsali, who, being 
the daughter of ^Umar, was a person of great 
political impoi lance, tot\ up the matter, and 
in order to pacify her the Prophet swore 
solemnly that he wv>ald never visit Mariyah 
again, and enjoined Haf^ah to keep the secret 
from tbe rest of his wives. She, however, 
revealed it in confidence to ^Ayishah I Mu- 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con- 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent his 
time in Many ah's apartment. The situation 
was a difficult one, not merely on acooufit of 
tbe complications eau^ed in his own domestic 
circle, but because ^Umar, the father of 
Haf^ah, was a most important political per- 
sonage in those days. The only way out of 
the difficulty was to produce a third direct 
revelation from heaven, which appeared in 
the Suratu 't-Tahrlm, or the “ Cnapter of 
Prohibition" (Ixvi.), of tbe Qur’an, and reads 
as follows : — 

“ Why, 0 Prophet 1 dost thon hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to please thy wives, since 
God is Lenient, Merciful ? God bath allowed 
you release from your oaths ; and God is 
your master; and He is the Knowing, W'ise. 
When tbe Pi ophet told a recent occurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives (t.f. Uaf^ab), and 
when she divulged it and God informed him 
of this, be acquainted her with purl and with- 
held part. And when be had told her of it, 
she said, * Who told thee this?' He said, 
* The Knowing, the Sage hath told it me. If 
ve both be turned to 0^ in penitence, for now 
have ^oni' hearts gone astray . . . but if ye 
conspire against the Prophet, then frriow 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and every 
just man among ^he faithful; and tho angels 
ore bis helpers besides. Haply if ho j>ut you 
both (lU. Hnfsuh and ‘Ayishah) away, his 
Lord will give him iu exchange other wives 
better than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
penitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 
known of men and virgins ’ " 

In the Muharram o* a.h. 7, Muhammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and marched 
against Khaibar, a fertile district inhabitod 
by the Jews, and situated about six days' 
march to the north-east of al-Madinah. The 
attack on Khaibar taxed both the energy and 
skill of the Warrior Prophet, for it was de- 
fended by several fortresses. The fort 
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Qamu« was defended by Kineiiab, ik powerful 
JpwiKb chief, who claimed for hiuiftelf the 
title of *• King of the Jewg.” Severul assaults 
wore made and Tigoronsly repulsed by the 
be;iiieged. Both Ab(i Bakr and ‘Umar were 
ei]unlly unsuccessful in their attempts to tako 
the position, when the Prophet selected ‘AH 
to lead a detachment of picked men. A 
famous Jewish wamor named Marhab, uow 
presented himself, and challenged ‘AIT to 
j<ingle combat. The challenge was accepted, 
and ‘All, armed with his famous sword 

Zu ’1-Fiqai^” given to him by the Prophet, 
cleft tlie head of his adversary' in twain, and 
secured a victory. In a few days all the 
fortvesses of the district were taken, and 
lOiaibar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst the feiude ( aptives was ^anyah. 
the widow of the chief Kinanub. who had 
fallen at Qamus. One of Muhammad's fol- 
lowers begged her for himself, but the Pro- 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his haiim. 

The booty taken at Khaibar was very con- 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

It was during the T^aibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Mut‘ah, an abomin- 
able temporar}^ marriage, to meet the de- 
mands of his niiny. This is an institution 
still observed by the Shi‘ahs, but said by the 
Sumiie to have been abolished by Muhammad. 
[moTah.] It was at Khaibar that an at- 
tempt WHS made, by a Jewess named Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dressed a kid, 
and having steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it before the Prophet, who ate but a mouthful 
of the poisoned aid when the deed was dis- 
covered. Zainab whs immediately put to 
death. 

The subjugation of the Jewish districts of 
Kadak. Wadi ’l-Qurii and Tannab, on the 
coufiiiea of Syna, followed that of Khaibar. 
ITiis year, in the 8aci*ed month of gu ’1- 
Qa'dah, Muhammad decided to perfoim the 
‘Umrab, or religious vistation of Makkab 
PoM&Aii], and for this poi-pose he left nl- 
Miidinnh with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they w*ere within two days’ march of 
Makkah, their advance was chocked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to the 
west from ‘V^sfAii, encamped at al-I^udaibiyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a truce w'rs made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-I^udaibiyah, in which it was stipu- 
lated that all hostilities should cease for ten 
years, and that for the future the Muslims 
should have the privilege, unmolested, of 
paying a yearly visit of three days to the 
Ka'bah. 

After sacrificing the victims at al-Hudni- 
biyah, Muhammad and his followers returned 
to al-Madinnh. 

The advent of the holy month gO ’1-Qa‘dah, 
of the next year (a.H. 8), was eagerly expected 
by Muhammad and his followers^ for then, 
according to the terms of the truce of al. 
Hudaibiyah, they might, without molestation, 
visit the holy city, and spend three dny.s in 


the perfomanco of the accustomed ritee. The 
number of the faithful sw elled on the approach 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Qui'aish t nought 
it best to retire with their forcel to the 
height^ oyerlookiug the valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qa?wa, which eight years be- 
fore had borne him in his flight from the cave 
of Saur a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disciples, the 
companions of his exile, approached and 
saluted the holy shrine. Eagerly did ho press 
forward to the Ka‘bah, touched with his 
staff the Black Stone, seven times made the 
circuit of the holy house, sevep times jour- 
neyed between as-Safu and al-Mar>vah, sacri- 
ficed the victims, and fulfilled all the cere- 
mo nie.s of the lesser pilgrimage. 

While at Makk'ali he negotiated uu 
alliance with Maim unah, his eleventh and last 
wife. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts — Khklid. the Sword of 
God/' who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at Hhud ; and ‘Amr, destined after- 
wards to carrj’ to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The services of these two important con- 
verts were quickly utilised. An envoy from 
Muhammad to the Christian Prince of 'lustra, 
in Syria, having been slain by the chief of 
Mutab — R village to the south-east of the 
Dead Sea — a force of 3,000 men, under his 
adopted son Zaid, w as sent to exact retribu- 
tion, and to call the offending tribe to the 
faith. On the northward march, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
und Homans — the latter of whom met the 
Muslims for the first time — was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved resolutely to push 
forward. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja*far, a brother 
of ‘Ah. fell defending the while banner of the 
Prophet, ^alid, by a series of manoeuvres, 
succeeded in drawing off the army, and con- 
ducting it without fuidher loss to al-Madinab. 
A mouth Igter, however, ‘Amr marched un- 
opposed through the lands of the hostile 
tribes, received tbeii' submission, and restorad 
the prestige of Isl&m on the Syrian frontier. 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja‘far, and exhibited the tendei*est sympathy 
for their widows and orphans. 

The defeat at Mfitah was followed, in tho 
south, by events of the gi'eatest moment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
between tnbes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth about the end of the 
year. These were judged to be infractions 
of the treaty (some of these tribes being in 
league with the Quraish), and were eagerly 
seized upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the suc- 
cess of his aims, and the dominion he pos- 
sessed over numberless tribes in the north, in 
the Hijoz, and Najd, now' made it easy for him 
to carry out. 

Having, therefore, determined to attack his 
native city, he announced his intention to his 
followers, and directed his allies among the 
Bedouin tribe, to join him on the march to 
Makkah. Although be took every precautioa 
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to prevent his preparHtions becoming known, 
the news reached the ears of the Quraish, 
who sent Abu Sufyiin to deprecate his anger 
and to ask him to abandon hie parposo. 
Humiliation and failure were the only result 
of this mission. 

On the Ist January, a.p. GdO. Muhammad's 
march commenced, and after eight daj's, 
through unfrequented roads and deilles, the 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp fires on the 
heights of Marru ’^-^ahran, a day’s march 
from the sacred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on his march by his uncle al-‘Abbas, 
and on the night of his anival Abii bufyan 
again presented himself, and l>68ought an 
intei'view. On the morrow it was granted. 

Has the time not yet come, 0 Abu 
cried Muhammad, for thee to acknowledge 
that there is but one God, and that 1 am his 
Apostle.” He answered that his nea:^ still 
felt some hesitancy ; but seeing the threaten- 
ing sword of nl-'Abbas, and knowing tha' 
Makkah was at the mercy of the Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed formula of belief, and 
was sent to prepare the city for his approach. 

The Prophet made his public entry into 
Makkah on his favoui*it*^ camel, having Abu 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 
and Usamah walking behind him. On his 
way he recited the xi-viiith burah of the 
Qui^an, known as the “ Chapter of Victory. 
He then entered the Sacred Mosejue and cir- 
cuited the Kabbah seven times, touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with his stick. 
Observing several pictuies of angels inside 
the Ka*bah, he ordered them to be removed, 
at the same time crying out with a loud 
voice, “God is great! God is great!" He 
then fixed the ^blab [qiblab] at Makkah, 
and ordered the destruction of the 360 idols 
which the Makkan temple contained, himself 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
the roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the Quraish. 

On the 11th day of the month of Ramafio, 
he repaired to Mount a^-^fA, where all the 
people of Makkah had been aaaembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
*Umar, acting as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whei^by the people bound themselves 
to obey Mnhammaa, to abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, ljiiv> backbiting. 

Dnring his stay at Makkah, Muhnmmnd 
•ent small detaeWeuts of ti'oops into the 
diatrict, who destroyed the temples of al- 
*Uaxm, SnwaS and MauAt, the three famous 
idol-temples of the naighboui*ing tribes. The 
Prophet had given strict orders that these 
expeditions should be carried out in a peace- 
able manner, and that only in cases of neces- 
sity should force of aims be used. Khalid 
ibn al-VValid, how'ever, who commanded 350 
men, found himself opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for instead of saying as they were com- 
manded, “ We are MusUms,” they said, “ We 
are Sabians”; and the impetuous general, 
whose name afterwards became so celebrated 
in history, ordered the whole tribe to be slain. 
Muhammad, when he heard of this baibarity, 
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exclaimed, Oh t my Ood, 1 am innocent of 
this ” ; and he deepatohed a large snm of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, and 
severely rebuked Khalid. 

The Prophet loft Makkah after a foitnight’s 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 men 
attacked the Bam $aqif and the Bani HawA- 
sin. Malik ibn Ana, the chief of the ^qif, 
mad^ a bold stand, and the Pri^Uet rallied 
his forces with the utmost difficnlty, but 
having thrown a handful of dust in the direc- 
tion of the enemy as a aignal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the chaige, and 700 of the 
tribe were left dead on the field. This victory 
was followed immediately by one over the 
Banu Hawazin, in the valley of Autas. (See 
Surah ix. 25, 2G.) 

The iiintb year of the Hijrub is known uk 
tb** year of depctiitloiis. being the year in 
which the various tribes of Arabia anbrnitted 
to the cImhu of the Pi phet, and sent embas- 
sies of peace to him. It is aUo remarkable 
lor numerous m xior expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans wore assembling 
ill large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
determined to attack them at Tabiik (a city 
between /il-Madinah and Damascus). The 
aiTii v sent to Tabiik was the largest employed 
in the time of the Projihet, for it is said to 
have numbcrocl 20,000, and 10,000 cavalry. 
By tho time the army had anived at Tabuk, 
the rumoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised h 
poiiion of the force by sending it, under the 
command of Klialid, to Dfimah, where he re- 
ceived the submission of the Jewish and 
Christian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Christian Prince of Ailah, was made, and 
Ukaidar, the Christian chief of Dumah was 
converted to Islam. 

The gradual submission of .Vrabia, and the 
acknowledgment of the Kpiritual and tem- 
poral supi'emacy of the IVophet throughout 
the entire peninsula, followed. Indeed, in the 
complex system which be bad established, 
the epiritual and secular functions were inti- 
mately blended, and involved in each other, 
and whilat in hit humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still the simple manners of his 
earlier years, which, at his time of life, he 
had p robably no inclination to alter, he exer- 
cised all those regal and sacei*dotal powers 
which the victorious arms of his lieutenants, 
or the voluntary submission of the most 
distant provinces of Arabia, had caused to he 
universaHy acknowledged. Tax-collectots 
were appointed to receive the proscribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amounted 
to “ a tenth part of the increase.” 

The city of at-Th’if, trusting to its natural 
strength, constituied itself a centre of disaf- 
fection; but at last, driven to extremities, 
and seeing that all the ncighbouriog tribes 
had one by one submitted, its chief, after a 
vain attempt to obtain some relaxation in the 
rules of Islam, consented io the desimction 
of the adored idol al-Lat, and adopted the 
new faith. 

It was during the time of the next yearly 
pilgrimage (March, a.p. 631), that Muhtm- 
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Duid iHHued an impoitant cotumaiid, the 
crowning stune of the .Hv^tem iic htici rained, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and the strong hold his doctrines had alreudv 
taken throughout Arabia. Refusing to be 
present himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimsgt), be commissioned ‘Alt to announce 
to the asserabled multitudes in the ralley of 
Mina* that, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold hira> 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolaters; that after that year no un- 
believer would be allowed to perform the pil- 
grimage, or to visit the holy place.s; and 
further, ho gave directions that either within 
or without the sacred tciTitory, war was to 
he waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and tiViid in wait for where- 
soever found.” He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they ure 
to be dismissed freely; hut ms regards “those 
nnlo whom the Scriptures have been deli- 
vered ” (Jews and Christians, Ac.), “ they are 
to be fought against until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low.” 

** Such, then,” suys Sir William Muir, “ is 
the declared mission of Islam, arrived at by 
slow, though inevitable steps, anti now im- 
printed unchangeably upon its banners. The 
Jews and Christians, and perhap.s the Ma* 
gians, — ‘people of the book’ — are to be lolo- 
rat»*d, but held in subjection, and under 
tribute ; but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or sub- 
mit to the faith which is to become * superior 
to every other religion.’” 

About the middle of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
his little son Ibialiim. 

On the return of the sacred month (March, 
A.u. b32), Muhammad, accompanied by all 
his wives, .selected bis victims, assumed the 
pilgrim garb, and set out on what i.s called 
HttjJofu Wudii*^ or “The Valedictory Pil- 
grimage,” to the holy places, from which 
every trace of the old superstition hud been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of the previous year, no idolater whs 
to visit. Approaching the Ka'bah by the gate 
of the Banu Shaibab, he carefully perfoimcd 
all the ceremonies of the *Umrah, or “lesser 
Pilgriuiuge,” and then proceeded to consum- 
mate those of the greater. On the 8th of the 
holy month Igu 'l-Hijjah, be rode to the 
Wiidi Mina, some three miles cast of Makkab, 
and rested there for the night. Next dsy, 
passing Muzdulifah. the midway station, he 
reaebed in the evening the valley in which 
iHunds the granite bill of ‘Arafab. From the 
»• siunmit he 3poke to the pilgrims regarding 
its sHcrod precincts, uimounced to they the 
perfecting of Iheir religion,” offered up the 
prescribed prayers, and numed back to Muz- 
dulifab for the night. On the 10th, proceed- 
ing to Mina, he cast the accustomed stones, 
slew tho victims brought for sacrifice, had his 
head shaved and bis nails pared, ordering the 
heir, Ac., to bt burnt; and, the ceremonies 
ended, laid aside the pilgrim garb. At Mina, 
during his three days' its), Itc preached to 


the pilgrims, called them to witness that be 
had faithfully fulfilled his mission, and urged 
them no! to depart from the exact obser- 
vances of the religion which be had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the TJmrah, made the cir- 
cuit of the temple, drank of the well Zsmzam, 
prayed in the KR‘bah, and thus, having ligo- 
rously performed all the ceremonies, that his 
example might serve as u model for all suc- 
ceeding time, he turned to al-Madinah. 

The excitement and fatigue of his journey 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infinnity. In the death of Ibra- 
him he hiid received ;* blow which weigh^ 
down his spirit ; the poison of Khaibar still 
rankled in his veins, afflicted him at times 
with exciniciating pain, and bowetl him to 
the grave. His life had been a hard and a 
stimng one, and now the important affaii’s of 
his spiritual and temporal kingdom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he longed. 

The news of the Prophet’s failing health 
was soon noised abroad, and tended to encou- 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolts, each headed by a dan- 
gerous competitor, were now on the point of 
breaking out. The first of these was led by 
Musailimah, a rival prophet, who now stated 
that Muhammad had distinctly nominated 
him as his successor [musajliiiahI ; the 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and eloquent 
rival, with a con.sidorablo following [aswad] ; 
and the third, by Tulaihah, a famous warrior 
of K«jd, who claimed the prophetic office. 

In the Traditions it is related that Musai- 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran : — 

“ Musailimah, tho Prophet of God, to Mu- 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. I «m youi associate. Let the exercise 
of authority be divided between us. Half 
the eailh is mine, and half belongs to the 
Qiuaish. But the Quraisb are a greedy 
people, and whll not be satisfied with a fair 
division.” 

To thivS presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied : — 

“ Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
sailimah, the Liar. Peace be on those who 
follow the straight road. The eaithis God’s, 
and He givetb it to whom He will. Thoso 
only prosper who fear the Lord.” 

The opposition of Musailimah was, how- 
ever, n formidable one, and after Muhammad’s 
death ho was alain i»y Kbalid doling the 
re4fn of Abu Bakr. 

The health of Muhammad giew worse, and 
he now requested that he might be permitted 
to remain in the home of ‘Ayishah, bie 
beloved wife, an arrangement to which hie 
other wives assented. 

The account wo now give of the closing 
scenes of Muhammad’s Ufe, is from the 
graphic pen of Sir William Muh* {Li/e of 
Mah&intt^ new ed., p. 501 et seq.)^ and founded 
on tho traditional liistories of al-Waqidi’i 
.sfcrelsry, and Ibn Hisbam. 
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‘•On the nijfht of Saturday (II Rabi*u 1- \ 
Awwal, 6th June, a.i>. 632), the siokneMs | 
asMomed a very serious aspect. The fever 1 
rose to such a pitch that the hand could 
hardly be kept upon his skin from its burn- 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain ; 
restless and moaning, ho tossod about upon 
his bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, 0mm Salron, one of his wives, 
screamed aloud. Mahomet rebuked her: — 

‘ Quiet I ’ he said. ‘No one cri.th out thus 
hut an unbeliever.’ Daring the night, Ayesha 
sought to comfort him, and suggestod that 
he should seek for consolation in the same 
lessons ho had so often taught to oihers when 
in sickness : * O Prophet ! ’ she said, ‘ if one 
of us had moaned thus, thou would’st surely 
have found fault with it.’ ‘ Yes,* he replied, 

‘ hut I burn with the fever-heat of any two 
of yon together.’ ‘ Then,’ exclaimetl one, 

• thou shall surely have n double reward.* 

‘ Ves,’ he answered, ‘ f swear by Him in whose 
hards is my life, th.'-t there is not upon the 
cailh a hel’cvor afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth his 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
111 autumn from a troo.’ .\t another time he 
said, ‘ Suffering is an expiation for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer hut the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank therohy, 
and wipeth away from him a sin.’ ‘ Believers,’ 
he would affirm, ‘ are tried according to their 
faith. If a man’s faith be strong, so are his 
sufferings; if he be weak, they arc propor- 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any case, the suf- 
fering shall not he remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.’ 

“ Omar, approaching the hod, placed his 
hand on Mahomet's forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew it, from the greatness of the heat : 

• O Prophet ! ’ he said, * how violent is the 
fevor on thee I ’ ‘Yea, verily,’ replied Ma- 
homet, ‘ but 1 have been during the night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and among them the seven long 
ones.’ Omar answered : ‘ But the Lord hath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former and the 
latter; now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease ? ’ ‘ Nay,’ replied Mahomet, * for 
wherefore should I not be a faithful servant 
unto Him ? ’ 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
np, put his hand below the sheet, and feel- 
ing the excessive heat, made a remark simi- 
lar to that of Omar. Mahomet replied : 

‘ £ven as this affliction urovailoth now against 
me, 80 shall my reward hereafter be enhanced.’ 
'And who are they,’ asked another,' that snffer 
the severest trials ? ’ ‘ The prophets and 

the righteous,’ said Mahomet ; and then he 
made mention of one prophet haring been 
destroyed by lice, and of another who was 
tried with poverty, so that he had but a rag 
to cover his nakedness withal ; ‘ yet each of 
them rejoiced exceedingly in his affliction, even 
aa one of you in great spoil would rejoice.^ 

'^On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a very 
weak and helpless state. OsAma, who had 
delayed his departure to see what the ioaue of 


the sickness might be, oame in from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing the clothes from the 
Propbct’.s face, he stooped down and kissed 
him, but there was no audible response. 
Mshomet only raised his hands to heaven in 
tho attidudo of bleasing, and then placed them 
upon Os Amu. So he retornod to the camp. 

“ Daring some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and tho suf- 
feriug became so great, that he (ell into a 
state of unconsciousness. 0mm Salma ad- 
vised that physic shonid be given him. Asma, 
the sister of MeimAna, prepared a draught 
after an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his mouth. Reviving from its effects, he 
felt the unpleasant taste in his mouth, and 
cried, ‘ Wlfat is this that ye have done to 
me? Ye have even given nJO physic I ’ They 
confesKod that they had done so, and enume- 
rated the ingredients of which Asma had 
compounded it. ‘ Out upon yon I ' he angrily 
exclaimed ; ‘ this is a remedy for tho pleurisy, 
which sho hath learned in tho land of Abys- 
siniu : hut that is not a disease which the 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
all partake of the same dose. Let not one 
remain in the house without being physickeil, 
even as yo have physicked me, excepting 
only iny undo AbbAs.’ So all the women 
arose, and they poured the phytic, in presence 
of the dying Prophet, into each other’s mouths. 

“ After this, the conversation turning upon 
Abyssinia, 0mm Salma and 0mm Habiba, 
who had both been exiles there, spoke of the 
beauty of a cathedral in that country, called 
the Church of Maria, and of the wonderful 
pictures on its walls. Mahomet listened 
quietly to them, and then said, ‘ These, verily, 
are the people who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a 
place of worship, and they adorn it with their 
pictures. These, in the eyes of the Lord, are 
the worst part of all the creation.* Ho stopped, 
and covered himself with tho bed-clothes ; 
then casting them off in the rostlos8ne.sa and 
perhaps delirinm of the fevor, be said ; ‘ The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Chnsiians ! Let 
His anger be kindled against those that turn 
the tombs of their prophets into places of 
worship. O Lord, let not my tomb bo an 
object of worship. Let there not remain 
any faith bat that of lalam throngbont the 
whole land of Arabia I ’ 

“ About this time, recognising Omar and 
some other chief men in the room, he called 
out, * Bring hither to me ink and paper, that 
I may record for you a writing which shall 
prevent your going aatray for ever.* Omar 
said, ‘ He wandereth in bis mind. Is not tba 
OorAn sufficient for us?’ But the women 
wished that the writing materials should be 
brought ; and a discussion ensued. There- 
upon one said, ' What is his condition at this 
resent moment ? Come, let us see whether 
e speaketh deliriously or not.’ So they 
went and asked him what his wishes were 
regarding the writing he had spoken of ; but 
be no longer desired to indite it. * Leave me 
thus clone,’ he naid, * for my present state is 
better then that ye call me to. 
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** Ixk the couree of thu drr, li«homet called 
Ayeeha to him, and said, * Where is that ^Id 
which I unto thee to keep ? ’ On her 
replying that it was by her, he desired that 
she should speud it at once in charity. Then 
he dozed off in a half-conscious state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as he 
desired her. On her saying that she had not 
yet done so, he oalledi i^r the money (which 
was apparently a portion^ W the tithe income); 
•he placed it in his hand, add counted aix 
golden dinars. He directed that it should be 
divided among certain indigent families ; and 
then lying down, he said, *Now I am at 
peace. Verily it would not hare become me 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos- 
session.’ 

All Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
couiiuued unabated.' He was overheard pray- 
ing : one of the ejaaalations was to this effect : 
‘ () my sonl I Why seokesi thou for refuge 
elsewhere than in Ood alone ? ’ The morning 
brought some measure of roliof. The fever 
and the pain abated ; and there was nn appa- 
rent retui*n of strength. 

“ The dangerous crisis of the Prophet’s 
sickness on the preceding night having become 
known throughout the city, the mosque was 
crowded in the morning, at the hour of 
prayer, by men and women, who came seek- 
ing anxiously for tidings. Abu Bakr, as 
usual, led the devotions ; as Imkm he stood 
in the place of Mahomet before the congrega- 
tion, his back turned towards them. Ho had 
ended the first Rakaat, or aeries of proatra- 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha’s door 
(to the lett of the audience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomet himself appeared. As be entered 
the assembly, he wUspered in the ear of 
Fadlkl ^Fasl), son of Aboas, who with a ser- 
vant supported him : ‘ The Lord verily hath 
gi'anted unto me refreshment in prayer ' ; and 
he looked around with a gladsome smile, 
marked by all who at the moment caught a 
glimpse of his countenance. That smile no 
doubt was the index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, as be lay on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing niuh when he mnst iwnder an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of Aswad and 
Museilama had, perhaps, suggested mis- 
ivhiga, such as those which had long ^ago 
istracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving 
others also! If any doubts and questionings 
of this nature had arisen in his mind, the 
sight of the great congiegation, in attitude 
devout aiul earnest, may have caused him 
comfort and reassurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. Tho 
mission which had transferred gross and de- 
based idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every fscuHv to the 
service of the one great G^ ; and which, 
wherever aocopted a^ baUaved in, was daily 


producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission mnst he divine, and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
mnst have been t^ voico of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministering spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thought like this which 
passed at the moment wough the mind of 
the Prophet, and lighted np his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusing gladness 
over the crowded courts of the mosque. 

** Having paused thus for a moment at the 
door, Biahomet, supported as before, walked 
softly to the front, where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people made way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abn Bakr heard tho 
rustle (for he never when at prayer turned 
himself or looked to the right hand or the 
left), and, apprehending the cause which 
alone at that time could create so g^at sen- 
sation, stepped backwards to join the cou- 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume tho post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to the pulpit. There ho sat on the 
ground by the side of Abu Bakr, who re- 
sumed the service, and ffniahed it in custo- 
mary form. 

When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
entered into conversation with Mahomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance con- 
valescent. ‘ O Prophet,’ he said, * I perceive 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to- 
day, even a.H we desire to see thee. Now this 
day is the turn of my wife, tho daughter of 
Khfu’ija ; shall I go and visit her ? ’ Maho- 
met gave him permission. So he departed 
to her house at A1 Suuh, a suburb of the 
upper city. 

“ Mahomet then sat himself down for a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosque, 
near the door of Ayesha’s apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find 
him again in their midst, crowded round. He 
spoke with emotion, and with a voice still so 
powerful as to roach beyond the outer doors 
of the mosque. * By the Lord,’ he said, * as 
for myself, verily, no man can lay hold of mo 
in any matter; I have not made lawful 
anything exoeptiim what God hath made 
lawful ; nor have I^prohibited aught but that 
which God In Hla book bath prohibited.’ 
Oaima was there ; when he came to bid fare- 
well (before starting on an expedition against 
the Roman 'border!, Mahomet said to him, 

* Go forward with the armv ; and the blessing 
of the Lord be with thee I ^ Then turning td 
the women who sat close by, * 0 Fktima I ' he 
exclaimed, *my daughter, and SafiB, my 
nuntl Work ye both that which shall pro- 
cure you acceptance with the Lord ; for verily 
I have no power with him to save you in 
anywise. Having said this, he arose and re- 
entered the room of Ayesha. 

** Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion he 
had undergone, lay down upon his bed ; and 
Ayesha, seeing him to be very weak, raised 
his head from the pillow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth -pick in 
his hand. Ayesha observed that the eye of 
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Mahomet reated on it, and, knowing it to be 
Aiiob as be liked, auked whether he wished 
to haye it. He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
it in his hand. Thi!! pleased him ; for he 
took up the tooth-pick and used it, i*ul>hing 
his teeth with his oixlinary vigour; then he 
put it down. 

His strength now rapidly sank. He 
•eemed to be aware that death was dravnng 
near. He called for a pitcher of water, and, 
wetting his face, prayed thus : *0 Lord, I be- 
seech thee to assist me in the agonies of 
death I ’ Then three times he ejaculated 
earnestly. ‘ Gabriel, como close unto me! ’ 

‘ At this time he began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the half-consciousnesH of 
delirium, 1 ‘epeating the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of pray- 
ing over persons who were very sick. When 
he ceased, from weakness, Ayesha iook up 
the task, and continued to blow upcii iiim 
and re(rite the same prayer. Then, Keeing 
that he was very low, slio seized his right 
hand and rubbed it ((mother practice of the 
Prophet when visiting the si< k), repeating all 
the while the oanicst invocation. But Maho- 
met was too far gone to bear even this. Ho 
now wished to bo in perfect quiet : ‘ Take off 
thy hand from me,’ he said, ‘ that cannot 
benefit me now * After a little ho prayed in 
a whisper, * Lord grant mo pardon ; and join 
me to the companionship on high ! ’ Then at 
intervals : ‘ Eternity in Paradise I ’ ‘ Pardon ! ' 

* Tes ; the blessed companionship on high!’ 
He stretched himself gently. Then all was 
still. His head grew heavy on the breast of 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

“Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and rising up 
joined the other women, who were beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation. 

“ The sun had but shortly passed the meri- 
dian. It was only an hour or two since Ma> 
hornet had entered the mosque cheerful, and 
seemingly convalescent. He now lay cold in 
death.” 

As soon as the intelligence of the Prophet’s 
death was published a crowd of people as- 
semblod at the door of the house of ^Ayishah, 
exclaiming, “ How can our Apostle he dead ; 
he who was to he our witness in the Day of 
Judgment ? ” “ No,” said ‘Umar’ “ bo is not 
dead ; he has gone to visit his Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an aboenoe of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will be rcstoi'ed to us, and those are 
traitors to the cause of Isltox who say he Is 
dead. If they say so, let them be cut in 
pieces.” But Abu Bakr entered the house at 
this juncture, and after viewing the body of 
the J^ophet with touching demonstrations of 
affection, he appeared at the door and 
addressed the crowd thus : “ O Muslims, if 
yo adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is dead. If ye adore God, God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do ye forget the verse in the 
Qur’an : ‘ Muhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostles have already passed | 
before him?* (see Stlrah iii. 138), and also ! 


the other verse, * Thou shalt surely die. 0 
Muhammad, and they also shall die?'” (see 
hJurah xxxix. .31). ‘Umar acknowledges! his 
error, and the crowd was satisfied and die* 
persed. 

Al-‘Abbw presided at the preparations for 
the burial, and the body was duly washed 
and perfumed. There was some dispute 
between the Quraish and the Ansar ae to 
the place of burial; but Abu Bakr silenced 
them, affirming that he had heard MuHam- 
m*fcd say that a prophet should be buri^ on 
the spot where he died. A grave was accord- 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
‘Ayishali, and under the bed on which the 
Prophet died. This spot is now known as 
the Hujrah, or fhamhoi, at al Madinnh. The 
luHt rite were perfonurd^by Ali and the 
tvif. lon.K cf al-‘AI>hHs. [hcjjraii.J 

The foregoing account of Muhntnmad’s 
death is that of Sumii traditionists. The 
Shi‘;ili.s deny almost over}' word of it, and give 
the follov. ing as ai> authentic narrative of the 
Prophet’s death. The manifest object being 
to cBtatdisli tlic claim of *Ali to he Mnham- 
mad’s siM‘cessor. It is traiiHlated from the 
Shl*ah book entitled the Jlai/afn 'l-tlulnh (see 
Morrick’s translation, p. H<»8) : — 

“ The Propliet returned to his house, and 
in the space of three days his sickness be- 
came Hevere. He then tied a bandage on his 
head, arid loaning on the Commander of the 
Faithful {i.e. ‘Ali) and Fazl-ibn-Abbks, went 
to the mesjed and ascended the mimber (or 
pulpit), and, sitting down, addressed the 
people thus : ‘ The time is near whe.a I shall 
be concealed from you- Whoever has any 
claim on me, let him now declare it. Verily, 
none can claim favour at the hand of God 
but by obeying Him, and none can expect to be 
safe without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obedience. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, end 
verily, if 1 should sin, 1 should go to hell. 
0 Lord, 1 have delivoi'ed thy message.* He 
then osjne down from the mimber and per- 
formed short prayers with the people, and 
returned to the house of Ummaafmah, where 
he remained one or two days. That cursed 
woman Auyesbah, having sntiHfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to the Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to go to her 
house, whore his sickness hooamo very op- 
pressive. At the hour for morning prayers 
Bilill shouted the azkn, hut the Prophet, near 
bis departure to the holy world, hoard it not. 
Auyoshah then sent to her father, Ahubekr, 
to go to the inosjod, and lead the devotions of 
the people, and Hafsah sent the same mes- 
sage to Omar. As these two women were 
conversing about the matter l>efor6 tlie Pro- 
phet, not seeming to suppose that ho under- 
stood them, he interrupted them, saying, 
j ‘ Quit such talk ; you arc like the women that 
I tried to lead Yusuf astray.' Finding thatg 
, contrary to his orders, Abuhekr and Omar 
! were in the city with seditious designs, he 
was very sorrowful ; and oppressed as he was 
with a severe diaeaoe, he rose, and leaning on 
Aly and Fazl-hin- Abbas, with extreme dif- 
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flcnHy ir«nt to tbo fnii9jo<l, Wsi Abubekr or 
Omar thonld perform prayere, and thejpeople 
doubt who should be his successor. On ar- 
riTing at the mesjed, he found that the cuxaed 
Abu^kr had occupied the place of the leader 
of prayers » and already begun the devotions 
wito the people. The Prophet, with his 
blessed band, signed to Abul^kr to remove, 
and he took his place, and from weaknesa sat 
down to perform prayers, which he began anew, 
regardless of Abubekr'n commencement. 

* On returning to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abuhekr, Omar, and some others, 
and demanded if he had not ordered them 
to depart with the army of Astlmeh. They 
replied that he had. Abubekr said that he 
had gone and rotnn^ed again ; and Omar said 
that he did not gp, for he did not wish to hear 
of the Prophet’s siekness from another. Mu- 
hammad then told them to go with the army 
of AsAmah, and throe times pronounced a 
curse on any who should disobey. His 
exertions produced such exhaustion that he 
swooned, on which the Mnsalmans present 
and hie wives and children wept and lamented 
aloud. At length the Prophet opened his 
blessed eyes, and said, ‘ Bring me an inkstand 
and a sheep’s shoulder-blade, that I may 
write a* direction which will prevent your 
going astray.’ One of the Companions of tiie 
lihrophet rose to bring what he had ordered, 
but Omar said, ‘ Come back, he speaks deli- 
riously ; disease has overcome him, and the 
book of God is sufficient for us.’ It is, how- 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. However, they said to the Prophet, j 
* Shall we bring what you ordei-ed.’ He re- 
plied, ‘ After what I have heard from you I 
do not need them, but I give you a dying 
charge to treat my family well, and not turn 
from them. [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about the inkstand and shoulder- 
blade is mentioned in several Sunni books.] 

** During the last sickness of the Prophet, 
while he was lying with his head in Aly’s lap, 
and Abbks was standing before him and 
brushing away the flies with his cloak, he 
opened his eyes and asked Abbus tu become 
his executor,' pay his debts, and support his 
family. AbbAs said he was an old man with 
a large family, and could not do it. Muham- 
mad then preferred the same to Aly, who wns 
so much affected that he could not command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
speak, promised with the greatest devotion to 
perform the Prophet’s request. Muhammad, 
after being raised into a sitting posture, in 
which be was supported by Aly, ordered BilAl 
to bring his helmet, called Zool-^nbetn {Zu 7- 
jahin) ; his coat of mail, Zatul-f azoo! 

\ his banner, Akab ; his sword, ^o«/- 
•f'uLur ^l-Jiqdr) ; his turbans, Sdbdb and 

Tahmeeah ; his two party-coloured gannents, 
his little stufT, and his walking cane, Matn- 
sAook. In relating the atory, AbbAs remarked 
that he had never before seen the party- 
coloured scarf, which was so lustrou.s as 
pearly to blind the eyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying, * Jibraeel brought me 
this article and told me to put it into the 


rings of my mnil, and bind it on me for n 
girdle.* He then called for hla two pairs of 
Arab ahoes, one pair of which had been 
patched. Next he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night of the Mark], or ascent to hea* 
ven, and the shirt he wore at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his three caps, one 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and the thiid when aittipg among 
his Companions. He then told Bilal to bring 
his two mules, Shahba and Duldnl, his two 
she-camels, GhazbA and SahbA, and his two 
horses, .Tinab and Khyrdam. 

** .linah was kept at the door of the mesjed 
for the use of h messenger, and Khyrdam was 
mounted by the Prophet at the hnttle of 
Ohod, where Jibraeel cried, ‘Advance, Khyr- 
dam.', Lsst, he called for his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbas to take AJy’s 
place, and support his back. He then said, 
* Rise, O Aly, and take these my property, 
while I yet live, that no one may quarrel 
with you about them after I am gone.’ 

** When I rose,’ said Aly, ‘ my feet were so 
cramped that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that I could move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took liis ring from his right hand, point- 
ing the way of truth, and put it on my right 
hand, the bouse being full of the Benu HAshim 
and other Musutmans, and while from weak- 
ness hia head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, ‘O company of Musulmans, Aly 
is my brother, my snccessor, and Kbaleefah 
among my people and sect, ho will pay my 
debts and cancel my engagements. 0 ye sons 
of Uashim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 
Musulmans, bo not hostile to Aly, and do not 
oppose him, lest ye be led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
le.st yc become inlidels. Ho then ordered 
! Abbas to give his place to Aly. Abbas re- 
I plied, * Do you j cmove an old man to sent a 
[ child in his place ? ’ The Prophet repeated 
tho order ; and the third time Abbas rose in 
anger, and Aly took his place. Muhammad, 
finding bis uncle angry, said to him, * Do 
nothing to cause me to loavo the world 
otTonded with you, and my wrath send you to 
hell.’ On hearing this, AbbAs went back to 
hi.s place, and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
him down. 

“ Tho Prophet said to BilAl, * Bring my two 
sons Hasan and Husain.’ When they were 
presented he pressed them to his bosom, 
smelt and kissed those two flow’ers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
trouble the Prophet, was about to take them 
away • hut he said, ‘ Let them be, that I moy 
smell them, and they smell me, and we pre- 
pare to meet each other ; for after 1 am gone 
great calamities will befall them, but may 
God curse those that cause them to fear and 
do them injustice. 0 Lord, I commit them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
namely, Aly-bin-Abutalib. The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, but 
AbbAs and bis son Fa*l, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talfb, and those belonging to the bouse- 
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hold of the Pi*ophet, remained. AbbAs then 
Miiid to the Prophet, * If (he Khulafat (Klji- 
IPJab) is eatabUsbed among ua, the Beiiu 
H&ahim, esaui’e ns of it, that we may rejoice ; 
but if you foresee that they will treat us un- 
justly and deprive us of the Khalafat, com- 
mit us to your Companions.' Muhammad 
replied, * After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome you,’ at which declaration all 
the family wept, and, moreover, despaired of 
the Prophet’s life. 

* Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity. On one of these 
oooasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
■aid, * Call my friend and brother.’ Auyesbah 
and Hafsab sent for their fathers, Abubekr 
and Omar, but he turned from them and 
covered his face, on which they remarked, 
‘ He does not want us, he wants Aly,’ whom 
Fatimab called ; and Muhammad pressed him 
to Ins bosom, and they mingled their perspi- 
ration together, and the Prophet communi- 
cated to him a thousand chapters of know- 
ledge, each opening to a thousand more. One 
tradition declares that Muhammad kept Aly 
in his bed till his pu:e s-pirit left his body, 
his arm meanwhile embracing Aly.” 

[In compiling this account of the life ' of 
Muhammad, we must express our dem) obli- 
gations to Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet 
(let ed., 4 vols. ; 2Dd ed., I vol. ; Smith, Eldei 
and Co., London). In many cases we have 
given the ipsissuna verba of his narrative, 
with his kind permit-wicn. The chief lileia- 
Ime on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Muir’s work, is : /Jas Lelten und die Lehre des 
Mohammad, A. Sprenger, Berlin, 1869; iypeci- 
men Historiae Arabum, E. Pocock, (>xon. 1650; 
Ismael Abulfeda De Vita et Hebus gesUt, Mo- 
hiimedis, J. Gagnier, Oxon. 1723; Life of 
AToAo/zicf, Washington Irving, London, 1850; 
Life of Mahomed from (hiyinol Sources, A. 
l^renger, Allahabad, 1851 t Lssags on the 
Life of Muhauonad, S;, vd Ahmad Khan, 
C.S.I., London; A Cntical Examiimtum 
of the Life and J ear lungs of Muhammad, 
Syud Ameer Ali Moulla, LL.D., London, 1873; 
Islam and its Founder, S.P.C.K., 1878; Ma~ 
koutet et le Coran, T. Barthelemy de SI. Hilaire, 
1865 ; 7 he 7'rue Nature of the Impostwe 

Fully Explained, H. Prideaux, Loudon, 1718 ; 
the first three volumes of the modem part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770 (spe- 
cially recommended by Dr. Badger) ; Tareek- 
i-Tabari, Zotenberg; Das Leben Mohammed's 
nach Ibn Ishdk, bearbeitet von Ibn Htscham, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biogiaphers 
whose works are extant in Arabic, are Ibn 
Ishaq (A.u. 151), Ibn Hishain (A.fl. J?18), al- 
Wiqidi (.4.H. 207), at-l'abari (a,h. 810).J 
Muhammad is referred to by name m four 
places in the Qur’an : — 

Sui'ah iii. 138 : “ Muhammad is but an 
apostle : apostles have passed away before 
his time ; what if he die, or is killed, will ye 
retreat upon your heels ? ” 

S&rah xxxiii. 40 ; ** Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” 
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Surah xlvii. 2: “Those who Inrliove ond 
do right and believe in what is rcvoMled to 
Muhammsd, — und it is the truth from their 
Lord, — He will cover lor them theii offences 
and set light their mind.” 

Sdrah xlviii. 29; “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

He is Rai l to have been foretold by Jesus 
under the name of Ahmad. Surah Ixi. 6 ; 
“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shall come after me whose name shall be 
Ahmad.” [ahmad.J 

According to a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet said : “ My name in the Qur’an is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil Ahmad, and in 
the Taurat Ahyad (from the root “ to 
shun ”), and I am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell-fire more than a^iy of my people.” 

Wdstenfeld’s edition, p. 28.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 

(1) Sir William Muir {Life of Mahomet, new 
ckI. p. 537 et segq ), has carefully collated 
from the traditions embodied by the secre- 
tary of ai-Waqidl. an account of the poi son 
and character of Muhammad. “ This account,” 
as Sir William Muir remarks, “ iUustates ge- 
nerally -the style and contents of the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

“ When .Vyesha was questioned about Ma- 
homet she used to say : ‘ He was a man just 
such as yourselves ; be laughed often and 
smiled much.’ ‘But how would he occupy 
himself at home ? ’ * Even as any of you 
occupy yourselves. He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble his shoes. He used to 
help me in my household duties ; but what 
he did oftenost was to sew. If he had the 
choice between two matters, he would choose 
the easiest, so as that no sin accrued there- 
from. He never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God was concerned. 
W’hon angry with an}’ person, he would say, 
“ What hath taken such a one that he should 
soil his forehead in the mud I ”’ 

“ His humility was shown by his riding 
upon asses, by his accepting the invitation 
even of slaves, and when mounted, by his 
taking another behind him. He would say’ 

‘ I sit at meals as a servant doeth, and I eat 
like a servant ; for 1 really am a servant ’ ; 
and he would sit as one that was always 
ready to rise. He discouraged (supereroga- 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
remain long silent at a time. In the mosque 
at Medina they used to repeat pieces of 
poetiy, and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that occurred in the ‘ days of ignorance,’ and 
laugh ; and Mahomet Listening to them, would 
smile at what they said. 

“ Mahomei hated nothing more than lying ; 
and whenever he knew that any of bis fol- 
lowers had erred in this reH]>ect, be would 
bold himself aloof from them until he was 
assured of their repentance 

“ His Speech. 

“ He did not speak rapidly, running his 
words into one another, but enunciated each 
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syllable distinctly, so that what he said was 
impiinted in the memoi*y of eyery one who 
heard him. When at public prayers, it might 
be known from a distance that he was read- 
ing by the motion of his beard. He never 
read in a singing or chanting style ; but he 
would draw out his voice, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatory words of a 
Sura, he would pause aftei' bisin}/lnfu\ after 
al Ruhnimi^ and again after al Rahim. 

“ Gait. 

‘He used to walk so rapidly that the 
people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
keep up with him. 

“ Habits in Eating. 

“ He never ate* reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such wa.s the manner of kings : 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he had done, he 
would lick them, begiiming with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca full of gold, be preferred to forego it ; 
saying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when full, 
with praise. 

“ Moderation. 

“A servant-maid being once long in return- 
ing from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed, 
and said ; ‘ If it were not for the law of re- 
taliation, 1 should have punished you with 
this tooth-pick ’ (i.e. with an inappreciably 
light punishment). 

“ Customs at Piuytr. 

■ He used to stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs would swell. 
When remonstrated with, he said : ‘ What 1 
shall I not behave as a thaukful servant 
should ? ’ He never yawned at prayer. When 
he sneezed, he did so with a subdued voice, 
covering his face. At funerals he never rode ; 
he would remain silent on such occa.sions, as 
if conversing with himself, so that the people 
used to think he was holding communication 
with the dead. 

Refusal (u make Personal Lhi of Tithes. 

“ While he accepted presents he refused to 
use anything that hud been oftered as aims ; 
neither would he allow anyone in his family 
to use what bad been brought as alms ; ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘ alm.^ are tlie impurity of mankind ’ 
{i.e. that which t leanscs their irnj)unty;. His 
scruples on this point were so strong i!i.it he 
would not eat even a date picked up on the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load. 

•* Food Relished. 

“ Mahomet had a special liking for sweet- 
meats and honey. He was also fond of 
cucumbers and of uudried datc.s. When a 
lamb or a kid was l>eing cooked, Mahomet 
would go to the pot, take out the shoulder, 
and eat it. He used to eat moist dates and 


cooked food together. What he most relished 
was a mess of brbad cooked with meat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. 

“ Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 

“ Women and Scents. 

“A g)eat array of traditions are produced 
to prove that the Piophet was fond of women 
ana scents, and liked these of all things in the 
world the best. Ayesha used to say: ‘The 
Prophet loved three things — women, scents, 
and food ; he had his heart’s desire of the 
two first, but not of the last.* 

“ Straitened means at Medina. 

“ Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mahomet did not get a full meal. * Months 
used to pa.ss,’ she says again, ‘ and no tire 
would be lighted in Mahomet’s house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.’ ‘ How, 
then, did ye live?’ ‘By the “two black 
things ” (dates and water), and by what the 
citizens used to send unto us ; the Lord re- 
quite them! Such of them as had milch 
cattle would send us a little milk. The Ih‘o- 
phet never enjoyed the luxury of two kinds 
of food the same day ; if be had flesh there 
was nothing else ; and so if he had dates ; so 
likewise if he had bread.’ 

“ ‘ We possessed no sieves, but used to 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks.’ 

“ Appearance, Habits, ^ 

“ He used to wear two garments. His isar 
(under-garment) hung down thiee or four 
inches below his knees. Hie mantle was not 
wrapped round him so as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of it under his 
shoulder. 

“ He used to divide his time into three 
parts ; one was given to God, the eeconcl 
I allotted to his family, the third to himself. 
When public business began to press upon 
him, be gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others. 

“ When he pointed he did so with bis whole 
hand ; and when he was astonished he turned 
his hand over (with the palm upwards). In 
speaking with another, he brought hk hand 
near to the person addressed ; and he would 
strike the palm of the left in the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would avei t his 
face ; joyful, he would look downwards. He 
often smiled, and, when he laughed, his teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

“ In the interval allotted to others, he re- 
ceivtMl ail that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis- 
posing of their business and in bearing what 
they bad to tell him. He would say on such 
occasions : ‘ Liet those that are here give in- 
formation regarding that which passetb to 
them that arc absent ; and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessities, let others report them to me in 
their stead; the Hol'd will establish the feel 
of such in the Dtiy of* Judgment.’ 
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** Seal of Prophecy. 

“ This, says one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet’s back of the size and appearance of 
a pigeon’s egg. It- is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as the 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is impos- 
sible to say. From the traditfons it would 
seem to have been nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size ; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that * God had placed it there,’ was probably 
the germ of supernatural associations which 
grew up concerning it. 

** Hair. 

His hair used to be combed ; it was 
neither curling nor smooth. He had, says 
one, four curled locks. His hair was ordi- 
narily parted, but he did not care if it was 
not so. According to another tradition, * The 
Jews and Christians used to let their hair fall 
down, while the heathen parted it. Now 
Mahomet loved to follow the people of the 
Book in matters concomiug which he had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it. Subsequently, 
however, he fell into the habit of parting 
it.* 

“ Moustache. 

** Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: *You 
ought to clip youi* beard and allow your 
moustaches to grow.’ ‘ Nay,’ said the Pro- 
phet, ' for my Lord hath commanded me to 
clip the moustaches and allow the beard to 
grow.’ 

** Dress. 

•• Various traditions are quoted on the dif- 
ferent colours he used to wear — white chiefly, 
but also red, yellow, and green. He some- 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is 
said, exhibited a piece of woollen stuff in 
which she swore that Mahomet died. She 
adds that he once had a black woollen 
dress ; and she still remembered, as she 
spoke, the contrast between the Prophet’s 
fair skin and the black cloth. * The odour of 
it, however, becoming unpleasant, he cast it 
off , for he loved sweet odours.’ 

“ He entered Mecca on the taking of the 
city fsome say) with a black turbau. He 
had also a black standard. The end of his 
turban used to hang down between his shoul- 
ders. He once received the present of a 
scarf for a turban, which had u figured or 
•potted fringe ; and this be cut off before 
wearing it. He was vei7 fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs. He used to wrap his turban 
many times round bis head, and * the lower 
edge of it used to appear like the soiled 
clothes of an oil-dealer.’ 

** He once prayed in a lilken dreas, and 
than caat it aside with abhorrence, saying : 
* Such stuff it doth not becane the pioiu to 
wear.* On another occaaioo, aa he prayed in 
a fffered or spotted mantle, the spate at- 
tmetfd his notict; when he bad cMed, ho 


said: ‘Takeaway that mantle, for verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayeis, and bring 
me a common one.’ His sleeve ended at the 
wiist. The robriis in which he was in the 
habit of receiving embassies, and his line 
Hadhramaut mantle, remained with the Ca- 
liphs ; when worn or rent, these garments 
were menaed with fresh cloth ; and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear them at the 
festivals. When be put on new clothes 
(either an under-garment, a girdle, or a tur- 
ban), tho Prophet would offer up a prayer 
such as this ; * Praise be to the Lord who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me while 1 live. I 
pray Thee for the good that is in this, and 
the good that hath been made for it ; and I 
seek refuge from the erilghat is in the same, 
and from the evil that hath been made for it.’ 

“ Sitoes. 

*' His servant, Anas, bad charge of his 
shoes and of his wster-not. After his master’s 
death, Anas used to snow his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two thongs. In the year 100 or 110 a.b., one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and tells us that 
the shoemaker offered to make them exactly 
after tho model qf Mahomet’s, which he said 
ho had seen in the posseaaion of FAtima, 
granddaughter of AbbAs. His shoes used to 
bo cobbled. He was in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
DO necessity, for he had merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel bad apprised him 
that there was some dirty substance attach- 
ing to them (cleanliness being required in all 
the suiToundings at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by adding a new piece ; after the aer- 
vice, Mahomet desired his shoes to he taken 
away and the thongs restored as they were ; 
‘ For,’ said he, ‘ I was distracted at prayer 
thereby.’ 

“ Tooth-picks. 

“ Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking ho 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth befoi'e he 
performed ablation. He used it so much as 
to wear away his gums. The tooth-pick was 
always placed conveniently for him at night, 
■o that, when be got up in the night to pray, 
he might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that be saw him with the toothpick in 
his mouth, and that be kept saying aA, aA, 
as if about to vomit. His tooth-picks were 
made of the green wood of the palm-tree. 
He never travelled without one. 

“ Articles oj Toilet. 

“ He vary frequently oiled his hair, poured 
water on his beard, and applied antimony to 
his eyes. 

“ Armour. 

“ Fonr saotions are devoted to the deecrip- 
tlett of Mahomet’s armour, —bis swords, coats 
of mail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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“ Mittcelianeoifs. 

'* The Prophet used to snufF Himsim ^sesa- 
mum), and wash his bands in a decoction of 
the wild plum-tree. When he whs afraid of 
forgetting anything, he would tie a thread on 
his finger or his ring. 

“ Hones. 

“ The first horse which Mahomet ever 
possessed was one he purchased of the Bani 
Fazira, for ten owckeaa (ounces of silver) ; 
and he called its name sakb (running water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the battle of Ohod, when 
there was but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
SabSMa (Shmnjah ?) ; he raced it and it won, 
and be was greatly rejoiced thereat. He had 
a third horse, nimed Murtajis (neigher). 

“ Riding Camels. 

** Besides A1 Gaswa (al>Qaswa), Mahomet 
had a camel called Adhba (al’^A^ba), which 
in speed outstripped all others. xet one 
day an Arab passed it when at its fieetest 
pace. The Moslems were chagiined at this ; 
but Mahomet reproved them, saying, * It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exaH anytUng, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 

** Milch Camels. 

** Mahomet had twenty milch camels the 
same that were plundereo at A1 Gb&ba. Tbeir 
milk was for the support of his family : every 
evening they gave two large skinsful. Omm 
Salmah relates : * Our chief food when we 
lived with Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used to be brought from A1 Ghfiba every 
evening. 1 had one called Aris, and Ayesha 
one called A1 Samra. The herdman fed them 
at A1 Jfiania, and brought them to our homes 
in the evening. There was also * one for Ma- 
homet. 

“ Milch Flocks. 

** Mahomet had seven goats which Omm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers to 
an early period of his residence at Medina). 
His flocks grazed at Ohod and Himna alter- 
nately, and were brought back to the house 
of that wife whose turn it was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favourite goat having 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to be 
tann^. 

** Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to 
the possession of goats. * There is no house/ 
he would say, * possessing a goat, but a blcb- 
■ing abideth thereon ; and there is no house 
poRBcssing three goats, but the angels puss 
the night there praying for its inmates untU 
the morning.’ 

“ Servants. 

** Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who aerved the Prophet at various times. 
BUs slaves ho always freed. 

** Houses. 

Abdallah ihn Yaald relatee that he saw 
the houeee in whiuh Uie wives of the Prophet 


dw'elt, at the time when Omar ibu A1 Aziz, 
Governor of Medina (about A.H. 100) demo- 
lished them. They were built of unbumt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or built-up) with 
mud; he counted nine houses, each having 
separate apartments, in the space extending 
from the house of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to the house of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing the dwelling-place of 
Omm Salma, he questioned her grandson con- 
cerning it, and he told him that when the 
Prophet was absent on the expedition to 
Dfima, Omm Salma built up an addition to 
her house with a wall of unbumt bricks. 
When Mahomet returned, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, ‘I purposed, 0 Prophet, 
to shut out the glances of men thereby ! ’ 
Mahomet answered : ^ 0 Omm Salma I verily, 
the most unprofitable thing that eateth 
op the wealth of the Believer is building.’ 
A citizen of Medina present at the time, con- 
firmed this accouiit, and added that the cur- 
tains of the door were of black hair-cloth. 
He was present, he said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Malik (a.h. 86-88) was 
read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should be brought within the area of the 
mosque, and he never witnessed sorer weeping 
than there was amongst the people that day. 
One exclaimed : ‘ I wish, by the Lord ! that 
they would leave these houses alone thus 
as they are ; then would those that spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building suflSced for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride.’ 

•* There were foui- houses of unbumt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches ; and 
five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apari 
ments. Fach was three Arabian yRras in 
length. Some say they had leather curtains 
for the doors. One could reach the roof with 
the hand. 

** The house of H&ritha (Haris ah) was uext 
to that of Mahomet. Now whenever Maho- 
met took to himself a new wife, he added 
another house to the row, and H&iitha was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him : * Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Hkritha over and over again out of 
his house.’ 

“ kh^perties. 

“ There were seven gardens which Mukhei- 
rick the Jew left to Mahomet. Omar ibn Al 
Aziz, the Caliph, said that, whon Governor 
of Medina, he ate of the fruit of those, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardens formed a portion of the con- 
fiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. They 
were afterwards dedicated perpotually to 
pious purposes. 

M a h om e t had three other properties : — 

** L The confiscated lands of the Bani 
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Nadhir. The produce of tbej^e wap appro- 
priated to bis own wants. Ore of the plots 
wns called Mashruba Onim Ibrahim, the 
‘ Rummer garden of (Mavr) the mother of 
Ibrahim,’ whore the Prophet used to visit he:. 

“ II. Fadnk ; tbo fruits of this were reserved 
SR A fund for indigent travellers. 

“III. The fifth share, jind the luieU reeeived 
by capitulati<M'., in Kheiliai. This was divided 
into three ])arts. 'I'wo were devoted foT- lie- 
henelit of the .^Io.slem8 genei'allv ( ■ t''r 
purposes); the proceeds of tlieihiid Msho 
met asi,igned for the yu|»pori oT his *.\vii 
famjiv : and wh.al r••)^»eined ewi he added <■. 
ihe fund foi tlw use of the Mo.sle!l^^." { I'hc 
/h/l of M>: funnel, hy William Muir, K.stj,, 
London, IHd.I, vol. iv., p. ) 

(2) Dr A. Sjironger, Persian translator of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu- 
able review of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards hia as.sumption of the prophetic 
office : — 

“ Up to his fortieth year, Mohammad de 
▼outly worshipped the gods of hia fatbera. 
The predominance of h'S imaginative powers, 
and Ws peculiar juisjtion, gave him a turn for 
religioua meditation. He annually spent the 
mouth ('f Ramav.ao in Hcolusior; in a cave of 
Mount Hire, where the QurayHhit»‘.s used to 
devote themselves to ascetic exerci.sea. In 
this retreat he pjiB.sed a certain number of 
nights in prayers, fasted, fed the poor, and 
gave himeeif up to meditiition : and on his 
return to Mskkah ho walked soven times 
round tho Ku’k.d! b'doro h-' v,tnt to his *)wn 
house. 

‘ When he wa.s forty years of ago, the first 
doubts concerning idulatiy arose in bis mind. 
The true believers ascribe this criais tt> a 
divine revelation, and thorolore carefully con- 
ceal the c.ircutriHtancoH which 'may Iiave given 
the liisf irnpuLi'. it is hkcly that the .x ecn- 
iric Zaifl, whom lie muHt have mot in Mount 
Hira, tirst iristilh-'l ymrer riotioriH renpecting 
God into iii.H mint!, 'nid itidii ed him to road tlie 
Bihlical iiiwfory. i ahjiiro the gods, from 
wlif>m ho hud hop.'‘;l fn. ;,;sh’ati>;Tj, eauHcd a 
groat .struggle to M diammud, and became 
dejected and fond ot solitude Ho sjumt Iho 
greutei part of Ins time m Hiia,.‘tnd came only 
occasional !y to Makkab for new provifdons. 

“ Uridisturlied meditation iiKTeased Ins 
excitement, and his o vcr.strained brains 
were, even in sleep, occupied with doubta and 
speculations. In one of b's visions be saw an 
angel, w-bo said to him, ‘ Read,’ He answerod, 
‘ I am not reading.’ The angel laid bold oi 
him and squeezed him, until Moliammad sac 
ceeded in making an effort. Then he rekased 
him, and said again, ‘ Re.-id,' Mohammad 
answered, ‘ I am not reading,’ This was re 
peated three times ; and nt length the angel 
said, ‘ Head in the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created man of congealed 
blood ; — read, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is He uho has tauiybt by the pen (has re- 
Tealed the Svcriptures) ; it is Ue who has 
taught man what he does not know ’ These 
are the initial aorda of a Surah of the Quran, 
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and the first revelation which Moh.nmmad 
ceived. If this dream was as momentous as 
authentic tradituns make it, it must have 
been the crisis, which caused Mohammad to 
seek for truth in the books of the Jews and 
Christians. The woids of the angel admit 
, hardly any other sense After much hesita- 
tion he determines to study the tcnct.s uf 
another fsith, which was hostile to that of 
liis fathers. His resolve is saneti< ued by h 
i vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the 
Qorayshites always considered the grentas! 
among thnr gode. for liavmg 5«ent a revela- 
tion to direct man. 

■' If i.s ceit:«!iu hnwover. that no .^luHu^mri.n 
j will admit the sen.se which I give to tlie.se 
vei Kc.H of th(* Quran ; and Mohammad himself, 
in the progies.c of bis career, formally denied 
having read •iny part of tjj^e Scriptures before 
thu Qurar. had been revealed to him. This, 

’ h 'wover, can only be true if he meant the 
i first verses of the Quran, that is to say, those 
j mentioned above ; for in the following rovela- 
tions he introdu. os the nam(S of most pro- 
phets, he holds up their history as an ex- 
ample to the Makkiuns, he horrAw'K expres- 
sions from the B’bk which be admired for 
their sutdimity, he betrays his ac(|aaiiitance 
with the gospek by referring to an erro- 
neously translated vei.si- of St. John, for a 
proof of his mission, and he fiequentiy al- 
ludes to the legends of the Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the Prophet of the 
' Gentiles obtained bis kwowIe<lge of the 
Biblical bistory ? He answerH the question 
himself ; It is iiod who has revealed it to me. 
This Bssertion satisfies the bolieviu , and is • 
bint to the inijuirer m tracing the sourem ot 
his information. Ho would hardly haT« 
hazarded it had be not obtained his matrue- 
tion under consideiahle secresy- I'he spirit 
of perscrntioii at Makkab, which manifested 
I itself against Zaid, made caution necesoary 
: for Mohammad, though originally he may 
I have had no ulterior views, In making himself 
I acquainted with another luith. Yei with all 
j his procautjons tin* Qoravshitc. knew enough 
I of his hirUwr} ii. di.sprov* hir' preicriMions Ho 
i hiriiHelf corifoKscH, m a Surah nn oaied ai 
^ Makkah (Sftr.ih XXV. ,0 ). thut tb» y Kind iho 

! Quran was a ti'-Hucfd fitlsohm.n) , that .sevojal 
people hud uHsisted him , and that he prer died 
nothing more tbar: whal w;i « contuin(‘d in the 
■' .Vsatyr d the A noents,' 'whi'-'h In umikI t.o 
V r te, frorii the liietnliori u{ his leachers 
meining and ^vrrnng Wt; • w >e lljc ir;»r« 
wl instructed Mohdinm;..! '' li is ooL likely 
that he would have dart i tc decdaie before 
I them, that the doctnner whi' ti he hiid re 
ceived fivjm them bad t>e<.n i ;>w nb*(i to hmi . 

I nor i.s it likely that, h.ad they been alive aftor 
the imwreligioi* hud become triumphant, they 
' Would have h. ^wed him {-> take all the credit 
; to lainaolf. ’l oose who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were In'p d>Hciple»; but we 
, find no instarn e in which he appeared to buy 
j se'-resv by -tibnidliug t*. t tw dictatj<»n of 
> othera. I urn inclined to tbmk. therefore, that 
I his instructor*: died during his early career ; 
and this suppoiiUon enables ns to aacariain 
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%h» naniM of Homo of them. Tho few flpoci- 
mMM of the sayings of Zaid, which have been 
proaervod. prove that Mohammad borrowed 
iretW from him, not only his tenets, but even 
his expressions ; and Zaid did not long sur- 
Tioe Mohammad's assumption of his office. 
It is likely that WaraqnlK the cousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
first to declare that the Great Law [namus] 
would be revnled to him, and who expressed 

prish to a.ssint him during the persecutioiiM 
to which every prophet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waraqah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimed his 
mission. The defence of the F^rophet, that 
the man, of whom his countrymen said that 
he assisted him in writing the Quran, was a 
foreigner (Surah xvi. 105), and unable to 
write KO pure Ara'oic as the language of the 
Quran was, leads uh to suspect that one 
of his chief authorities for tho Biblical legends 
was 'Addas, a monk of Nineveh, wh(» was 
settled at Makkah. (See Ttifnnn 'l~/i(tizdtri 
on Siirah xxv. l>.) And there ean be no 
doubt that the Rahhins of the Ffijsz com- 
munirated to Mohammad their legends. The 
commentators upon the Quran inform uh fur- 
ther, that he used to listen to Jabr and Y asair, 
two sword-manufacturers nt Makkah, when 
they read the scriptures; and Ibn lahac) Hays, 
that be had intercourse with 'Abdal Rahman, 
a Christian of Zamiimah ; but wo must never 
forget that the object of these authorities, in 
such matters, is not to instruct their readers, 
but to mislead them. 

‘‘It is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, and from the commouta- 
tors on tl*® Quran, that ‘ A.^alvi of the 
Ancients ’ is the name of a book ; but we 
have very little information as to its origin 
and contents. the CommentarieH of al- 

Baizttwi and tho Jaialan lov .Surah xxv.) 
That dogmas were propounded ui it, boaidos 
Iliblical Upends, appears fr<>iu uevora! pas- 
sages of the Quran, where it ih ‘;aid that it 
contained the doctrine <»t the UeHurrection. 
(Surahs xxvii. 70, xlvi. U» ) It ih also clear 
that it was known at Makkati before Moham- 
mad ; for the Qorayslntes told him that they 
and their fathers had been acquainted with it 
before he taught it, and that all that ho 
taught was contained in it. (Surah Ixviii. 15.) 
Mohammad had, in all likelihood, besides, a 
version of portions of tho scriptures, both of 
the genuine and some of tiic apocryphal 
works; for he refers his audience to thorn 
without reserve. Talmry informs us that 
wheu Mohammad first entered on his office, 
oven his wife Khadyjnh had road the scrip- 
tures, sn«l wsH acquainted with the history of 
the prophets. (See Bal’amy’s translation of 
Tabary in Persian.) 

“In spite of three pHKsnge^ of the Quran 
quoted above, the meaning of whicli they 
clumsily pervert, slmosi all modern Musai- 
man writers, and many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad knew reading or writing. 
Good authois, however, particularly among 
the Shiahs, admit that be knew reading; but 
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they say he was not a skilful penman. The 
only support of the opinion of the former is 
one passage of the Quran, Surah vH. l5Ft, in 
which Mohammad says that he was the IVo- 
phet of the Ummis, and an Ummi himself. 
• This word, they hhv, moans illiterate ; but 
I others .say it moans a man who i.s not skilful 
I in writing ; and others suppose it to mean a 
I Makkiun or an Arab. It is clear that they 
! merely guess, from the context, at the mean- 
! ing of the word. (/mmi is derived from 
I umtiiuh, ‘ nation ’ (Latin Greek ethnoM)^ 

and on comparing the passages of the QuraOv 
I in which it occurs, it appears that it means 
genti/f (Greek ethnicoJt). It is said in the 
Quran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
think there is no harm in wronging the 
Ummis. Imam Sadiq obsorvos (//lyafw 7- 
I Qniuh, vol ii. chapter (>, p. 2) on this passage, 
i that tho Arabs are meant under Ummis, and 
that they are called ho, though they knew 
writifig, becAuso God had revealed no book to 
I them. ftn<l had sent them no prophet. Several 
inKtances in which Mohammad did read and 
, write arc rcconlod uy Bokhary, Nasay, and 
others, ft ly, however, certain that he wished 
! to a[)p(;ai igiioiAiit, in order to raise the ele- 
, gance of th<* composition of the Quran into a 
miracle. 

» * « * # 

*• Accordiug to one record, the doubts, in- 
; decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 
bin office la.nted seven yeara ; and so sincere 
and intense were his riioditationa on matters 
of religion, that they brought him to the 
brink of madue.ss. In the Quran we can 
trace three pha.sca in the progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry to the for- 
mation of A new creeii. First, the religion of 
the Kaft ab, in which he sincerely believed, 
seems to have formed thepnncipal subject of 
his lutMiitatioiis. The contemplation of nature, 
piobjitdy JlH^u^ded l*y iint luctiou, led him to 
I the kuowlcflgc of the vmity of God; and there 
! is hardly a vcchc in the Quran which does not 
; shew hew for( ibfy l.e was struck with this 
trutii By SDliHfv-'ug the faith of his fathers, 
ho truid to 1 ‘.om ilc r wdb tho bohef in one 
i biod ; und for some time ho tonsiderod the 
idolH round the Ka'l>ah daughters of God, who 
intercede with Him for their worshi}>{>crs. 
But he gave up Huh heiiof, chiefly because he 
could not reconcile liini.scif to tho idea that 
<iod should have only daughters, which was 
ignominious in the eyes of an Arab ; and that 
! men nhould have hona, who reflect honour on 
n family, He also couuected tho idolatrous 
worship of tlic black Htuno, and the ceromo- 
luofi of tho liaji, Dud almost a!! tho other 
jiHgan u.sagcs of tho liaramitoH, with their 
Alu'aham. TIuh iilc.i wi»m not his own. The 
' Hccptics wb<< preceded him held the same 
opinion; yet it was noil lioi ancient nor gone- 
j ral among the pagan Arub.s. We find no con- 
j nexion between the tenets-of Moses and those 
I of the Haramitas ; and thougli Biblical names 
j are very frequent among the Mosalmans, wo 
' do not tind one instance of their occurrence 
i among the pagans of the Hijax before Mv- 
I hammad. 
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It huA been meutiouod tliat the viaion in 
which h© wny ordered to read, caii^od him 
tiimlly to renounce idolntry , we are told that 
after thiK viaion au intonnissiuu ol revelation, 
called took place, Aliieli lasted up- 

wards of two yeara. The lueauing of fahalt 
i» Kim{dy that, though this vision was a 
revelation, hr* did not assume his ollirv for 
two or three years. Ji r, certain that In* 
conipoHOfl man) Se.nihs o ' the Quiaii d :ring 
this time: and it must iiav^ been daring this 
period that the tenets of the Jews ;,n(I Chria- 
tiniia seriuUKly occupied his luiiul. Boioio 
the vision he was au idolater; r.nd after the 
Jitfnth he possessed the acijuaintaneo with the 
Hcrijdurai history which wo niid in the 
Cjuran. E\en after he had deelhied Lhnself | 
II propliet. he shewed, during the heginning | 
of his career, a trong leaning toward; and a 
sineeit* hidief in, the seriptuies and Biblical 
legends; but in pi opoUion to Uik s.i - . t he ^ 
separated himself from tlie Bible. 

“This *,s the second pliuse in the progros, 
of the PropLiet', mind. His belief iu the 
aoripluieK docs n.>t iuipiy that ho ever oo- 
longed to the Cnri.stj;;ii or Jewish Church. 
He never could reuoneile hi« iiolions of God 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Dninity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
the monkish instil aiions anti s«ctanr,n dis- 
putes of the C hi i.-.tians. His croeil w'.hs ; 

* He is Oof] al<»ne. the Kleinal God; He has 
not heguttoii, and u. nut begotten; and none 
is Hi'S eija.il.’ (See Surah vxii.) Nothing, 
howe\n can be nioie erruneous than to 
BUpjKi: " t b;it M di.uniiiad was, at any jieriod 
of his eailv cart ui, a deist. f'aiih, wlion 
once extinct, canmtl be revived, and it was 
his enthusi^istic faith in inspiration that made 
him a pi\*]jiiot Di >aj>pointed with tiic Jewish 
and (’Iin.-'tiu.i lehgions, he begun tofoiu. a 
HysU'in (d failii uf his own; and tins is ihe 
third phase uf tli*- tj audition j>eiit/d. h'or 
some tune, it s' cuis, he hud n<> iiileDtnni to 
pieai ti it public ly, but cin.umstuiiee.s, as well 
us the warm oii\ of the tiuth of his 
creeii, ut length px'v ailed upon him to spie.id 
it hrvond the i iiele of lus luuiily and Iiieuds, | 

“The nteritul exeitement of the i'lujdiet ,! 
ivas uiueh iijeri'u.sed dm mg the and i 

like tlie ardent svhoi.ii in une of tsohillei’s j 
poems, wiio daicd to lift the veil of truth, he j 
was nearly unnihilaled by the light which 
broke in upon him. He usually wandered i 
about in the bills near Mukkuh, and was so long j 
absent* that on one occasion, his wife being 
afraid that hg was lost, .sent men in search of 
him. He suffered from hallucinntionij. of bin 
senses, and, to finisli his sufferingB, he seveial 
times contemplated .suicide by throwing him- i 
self down from a precipice. His friends were | 
alarmed at his state of mind, Some con- ' 
sidcred it as the eccentricities of a poetical i 
genius; othei s thought that he was a, kahin, I 
or soothsayer ; but the majority took a less j 
charitable view (sec Siirah Ixix. 40, xx. 5), 
and declared that he wa.s imsane ; and, as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to 
tupernaiural infiuence in the East, they said 
that he was in the power of Satan and his 
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agents, the jinn. They called in exorcists ; 
iincl he himself ;loubtod tho soundness of his 
mind. ‘ I hear a sound,’ he said to his wife, 
‘ ami see k light lam afraid there are jinn 
in me.’ And on other occasions he said, 'I 
HUi afraid I .uii a kahtn.' ‘God will never 
allow that such .sliould hefall thee,’ said Kha- 
dy jah; ' h)v thou keepest thy engagements, 
and assistest thy relations.’ According to 
some accounts, she added, * Thon wilt be the 
[u ophet of thy nation.’ And, in order to re- 
move every doubt, she took him te her 
cousin Wariu|ah ; and ho said to her, * 1 see 
thou (i.<. Ihv explanation) art correct ; tho 
cause of the excitement of thy husband U 
tho coming to him of the great nomos, law, 
which is like the nomos of Moses. If I 
should be alive when ho receives hie mission, 
1 'vould ..ssist him ; for f helievo in him.' 
After thin Khndyjah wont to the monk, ’Addas, 
and he contirmed whiii Waraqah had said. 
Waraqah died soon after, before Mohammad 
cntcied n hia m.s.nion. 

“ The words of Mohammad, ‘ I am afraid I 
am a katiin,’ require some explanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
believed in kahiiu^ soothsayers ; and even in 
oui days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired per. 9 ons than other equally un- 
civilised nations. Such a belief is so neces- 
sary a iimitation uf the personal freedom of 
the Bedouin.s, which knows no other bounds, 
that I consider it as the offspring of liberty. 
Kvoi) (bo most refractory spirit sees no humi- 
liation ill confobsing his wrong-doings to s 
helpless seer, and in submitting to his deci- 
sions ; nml by doing ho, if he huH embroiled 
hmisrlf. he can return to jicacu with himself 
and With society. Vie find, therefoio, in the 
Hucient history of Arabia, that litigations 
were frequently referred to celebrated kabms. 
'rhese, it xvimld appear, were occentnc per- 
sons, of great cunning, and not v. ithout genius. 
'I'hc specimenH which we Imvo of their 
oi.u lcB are ul>S( ure, and u.sually in rb)uied 
prose and incoherent Kcutcnccs , and they are 
fre<|Uontly preceded by u heavy oath lo the 
truth of wlnit they say. Ilk' some of the 
Surahs of tJie Quran. It was believed that 
they knew what w.is concealed from tho 
uyes of the eouiinoii rm>j-taG ; hut they were 
looked uj»on with awe, fui the Arabs con- 
ceived that they were possessed b) , or allied 
with, Satan and the jinn. Tho evil spirit* 
used to approach the gates of heaven by 
stealth, to pry into the secrets which were 
being transacted between God and the angels, 
and to convey them to the kahin*. Existirjig 
prejudices loft no alternative to Mohammad 
but to proclaim himself a prophet who was 
inspired by God and Hi* angels, or to be con 
sidered a kahin possessed by Satan and his 
agents the jinn. 

“Khxdyjah and her frienda advised him to 
adopt the former course ; and, after some he- 
sitation, he followed their advjcOi as it would 
appear, with his own conviction. His purer 
notions of the Deity, his morsi conduct, his 
predilection for leligious specuiatioos, and 
his piety, were proofs sufficiently strong to 
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coKNiiice *in Hftcctionate vcife that tlit^ supei- 
D«t'iral influence, uudoi- whicli h«* 'whs, oainu 
from heaven. But, as the pa^an ArnbN had 
very iLmf‘erfect nolicna of divine inspiration, 
it WPS ncceasary for him to pro\e to them. 
b\ the history of the prophets, that f^oiiu- 
acers wero inspired by (.tod ; and to orni. 
ho devoted more than twi^-thirds of me 
Quran to Biblical lej^enda. moat ot which he 
hnf^ Ml well adapted to bia own case, that if we 
8ul)*’-tifute the name of Mohammad for Moses 
avjd Abraham, we have hia own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, in order to remove 
even' doai>t a.s to the eauac of his exciie- 
tneiit, Mohammad subaoqueutly iiiaiutuinod, 
that since he had aasumed his ollice, hen von 
waH sniTounded by a strong guard of angels , 
and if the jinn venture to ascend to its pre- 
cinctu, a darning hart, that is to say. a shoot- 
ing star, is thrown at them, and they r.ri- jire- 
cipitaied to the lower regions ; and, there- 
fore. the kahins ceased with the cominoncc- 
ment of his miaaion. 

“ The declaration of Waraqah, an<l of the 
monk 'Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upon him. and the faith of his wife, 
neither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
the^ tudicknt courage to Mohammad to 
declare hinrself pubhely the messenger of 
God! • on contrary, they increased the. 
morbid slate of his mind. A fatalist , as 
wftK. it was a hallucination and a bt wlmh 
decide i hdi. to follow then i l'ico ' bie da v. 
wfjilt-’t he was wandering a!» ;n the lulls 
near Makkah, with the intention to de.stioy 
himself, he heard a voice; and. on raising 
his head, he beheld Gabriel, bet'veen heR\en 
and earth ; and the angel assured him that 
he was the prophet of (^od. This, halluciiia 
tion is one of the few clearly stated miiaclos 
to which bo appeals in the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in that book, to his 
fit.s, during which hi.s followers believe, that 
be reec/' cd the revelation!? I’liis bears out 
the account of Waqidy. which I h.iM* followed, 
and piove. that it was rather tltr exalt. ‘d 
state of fi’N mind, than I.! - ! t.-^. wo., h fau.'.'i 
his fiieod.s pi iiehcvc >0 I/jh mr-M ] 
ened li.' ti-u appantiim, m* !; .;n' . 

■ iid. feehn^ unwell, iic 'Uiilc ' f ■ 

K(.> bad a fit. and tli v p-.'U:od m- 1 wat*': 
upon him; »ind ''licii h.' leovcnag 

from ii, he no('i\cd the icvelal ion, •(> thou 
covered, ari.se and p ea' h. aiul magnify thy 
Lord, am’ , l^ausc thy garment, ixnd tly every 
abommaln.r. ' ; and hen* cforth, w «' arc told, 
kc rccei»-ect revelations without intermission, 
tniit is :o siiv. the fatrah was at an end, and 
he JiHsuineo hi* office. 

“ This cnsia of Mohammad's struggles 
bears a strange resemblance to Uir opening 
■cone of Goethe’s Faust. He paints, in lliat 
admirable drama, the strugghi.^ of mind 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real — from youth to 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
rises from their own bosoms, and is the voice 
of the coneciousnoss of their vincer’ily and 
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warmth in seeking for truth; and in both, 
after thi.s crisis, the enthusiasm ebbs gra- 
dually down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously aacrilice their faith in God to 
.aclf-aggrandi.semeut. In this respect the re- 
semblance of the second part of Faust to 
Mohammad's cutoer at Madinah is complete. 
As the period of transition in the life of 
the lYophet ha.s hitherto been completely 
unknown in Fuiope, (iloethe’.s general picture 
of this period, in th»‘ life of enthusiasts, ie like 
a prediction in reference to the individoal 
case of Mohamma*!. 

'• ^ome iiutiiors consider the fits of the 
Prophet as the principal ovidence of hi-s mis- 
sion, amt It is therefore necessary to suy a 
few nyokIs on them. They were preceded 
by a great dejiressiou of spirits; he was 
d 6 R[>oiideiit. iimi bis face wa.s clouded; and 
they were ushered in by coldness of the 
extrermties and sbivoriug. He shook, as if 
ho were sutTenng of ague, and called out for 
coveniig. His mind was in a most painfully 
excited state. He heard a tinkling in bis ears, 
as if bfail.s were ringing ; or a humming, as if 
bees were swarmiiig round bi.s head ; and bis 
lips quivered ; but Ibis motion was under the 
contiol of vohtiofi. If the attack proceeded 
b«yond this stage, his eyes became hxe<l and 
htannv, and the motions of his bend became 
convulsive and a.Uomatic. At length, por- 
.spiration hr kc out, which covered bis fac 
in Isrg^ dinp., (0(1 with this ended the 
attack s.>ni.‘t;T)ic^.. b<,>wevor, if ho had a 
violent bt. he fell < oinaioso to the. ground, 
like a per.soD who ih intoxicated ; and (at 
least at ;i latter period of bis life) bis face 
was tlu.sliod, and his respiration stertorous, 
and he remained in that state for some time. 
The by.Htanders oprinkled water in his face ; 
'out he himself fancied that he would derive 
u great lien^dit frion being cupped on the 
head This is all the iiiformiiLion which I 
have been ;.bie to ( (died concerning the fits 
of Mohamnuid It vs ill be observed that we 
ha\e no distinct account of h paroxysm be- 
tw<-e»; the one which b(» Lad in his infancy, 
and tin one after w-noh he a.-smne-i his 
udicu* h i.s !i);e'y ticit uj> to bis fort v-i 'uulh 
yc;u ih<'y no* li.ii),niai Th(’ alarm of 

the nui S' . uiefct v. lois*' care lie had lea n twu 
ye.us lx. fv'ic h‘‘ liiid the fi^nncr of thc.se two 
fit«. shew ^ taut it vvks the tirst, and the age and 
circum.st.inocs under which he had it, rondci 
it likely that it was solitfiiy, and caused by 
tho heat of the auri and gastric irritation. 
Inc. lit lifter which he assinried bis office 
was undoutdediy brought on by long-con 
tinaed and increasing mental excitement, and 
by his ascetic exercii-es. ^Vo know that he 
used froijuentiy to fast, and that he some- 
times devoted the greater part of the night 
ti* prayer Tho bias of the Musalmans is to 
gkss over the aborration of mind, and the 
mtention to commit suicide, of their prophet 
Most of hi.s biographers pass over the transi* 
tion period m silence. VV® may, therefore, be 
justified in stretching the scanty infonnation 
which we can glean from them to the ntmeet 
extent, and in supposing that bt was for 
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some time a complete maniac ; and that the 
fit affar which he assnmed bis office was a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insanity. This 
disoasA in sometimes accompanied by such 
mterestnig psychical phenomena, that even 
in modem times it has ^iven rise to many 
•aperstitious opinions. After this paroxysm 
the fits became habitual, though the moral ex- 
citement cooled down, and thov as.sumed more 
and more an epileptic character.*’ (The Life 
of Mohammad from (htginai Source . by A. 
Sprenger, M.D., part i, Allahabad, idol, 
p. m.) 

(S) Dr. Marcus Dodds, in Ins Mohmnm^^d^ 
Buddha^ itnd Christ f says :~ 

But is Mohammed in no .iense a jmtpliet ? 
Cei-tainly he had two nf the mo-^t im})ortan» 
characteristics of the proplutic order. He 
saw truth about God which bi.s felloA^-men 
did not see, and he ha«l an irresiatible inward 
impulse to publish tliis truth. In reKj>oct of 
this latter qualiticatioii, Mohammed may 
stand comparison Avith the moat courageou.s 
of the heroic prophet. a of Israel. For the 
tmth*8 sake he risked hia life, he sufTered 
daily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishment, the loss of property, of the 
goodwill of his fellow-citizens, and of the 
confidence 6f his friends ; ha sufTered, in 
short, as much as any man can biifier ahort 
of death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes- 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him, * Though they array against 
me the son on the right-band and the moon 
on the left, I cajmot renounce my puj^io.sto’ 
And it was this persistency, this belief in his 
eall, to proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islam. 

“ Other men have been monotheists in the 
midst of idolaters, but no otbi'r man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistic 
religion. The distinction in his case was his 
resolution that other men should believe. If 
we Ask what it was that made Mohammed 
aggressive and proselytizing, where other 
men had been content to cherish a solitary 
faith, we must answer that it was nothing 
else than the depth and force of his own 
eontiction of the truth. To himself the dif- 
ference between one God and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly lumps of 
•tone or wood, was simply infinite. The one 
creed was death and darknees to him, the 
other life and light. It is useless seeking for 
motives in such a case— for ends to serve and 
selfish reasons for his 8f>eRkAug ; the impossi- 
bility with Mohammed was lo keep silence. 
His acceptance of the otiice of teacher of bis 
people was anything but the iil-ad vised and 
•udden impulse of a light-minded vanity or 
ambition. His own convictions had been 
reached only after long years of lonely mental 
agony, and of a doubt and distraction bor- 
dering on madness. V\'’bo can doubt the 
earnestness of that search after truth and the 
living God, that drove the affluent merchant 
from his comfortable home and his fond wife, 
to make his abode for months at a time in the 
diamal cave on Mount Hira ? If we respect 
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i the shrinking of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the 
I heavy task of proclaiming unwelcome tmth, 

‘ we mu?t also respect the keen soi.^utiveneas 
I of Mohamruoii, w ho w’as so burdened by this 
' same re.sj»onK.bibt v, unu so })cr’«uaded of hit 
incompeteiicv foi la^,k, tlmt (imes he 
thought bis now faeliugs and tbought.s wrro a 
, suave of ' I'fVii.and at iiinos ho would fain 
i aavf rxi luioht 'f .f ,;i(j tvii'i.jiiV wtrugglc by 
, caKtiiig Hifi. f.'" :\ ;t proctpuce. 

His rolling i^,^ *!, n.rt-'Ht. tjio vurd 

1 of the i'ii.gi;,, ..f b. hv‘. •uMir.g 

; I'kM a, v.-»' {' .nuo b 1. /j,-y hsir*- 

wnivi !.o 1 Miis.-i. .i! I L‘ 

Suru.s- — w b.H< vvero k;* Ini': h» rouny 

.sums rf nci v^nis over- 

strainad In' .irxi«iv aud though'. V 

“His givin^' hitiifielf ou^ rjs a pmpbei 
God was, in i first inufcanoe, ri'^t muIv sin- 
ccii<\ but }»r ' a.dy cornvd in the .sonae :n 
which f-.e hlmsud understood it. He felt that 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply con- 
.erned ull !lr^•und him to receive, and he 
! knew that th lughts were given him by 

I God. although rot, aa we shall see, a rovela- 
! ticn strict I V m< called liia mistake by no 
j meajQH lay m hia supposing himsolf to be 
I called upon by God to speak for Him and in- 
I trodie e a better religion, but it lay in hi.s gra- 
I dually coming to innist qui'io as much on 
I men's accepting him as a prophet as on their 
j a< cppting the great truth he preached. He 
1 was a prophet to his countrymen in .so far 
j as he proclaimed ‘he unity of (#od, but this 
j war no suflicient ground for his claiming tc 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
less for his assuming the lordship over them 
in ail matters civil as well. The modesty 
and humility apparent in him, so long a., his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra- 
dually gives way to the presumptuousness 
and arrogance of a mind tinned more to a 
sense of its own importance To put ihe 
second article of the Mohammedan TOed on 
the same level as tjbe first, to make it as 
essential that men should believe in the mis- 
sion of Mohammed as in tht unity of God, 
was an ignorant, incongruous, and false com- 
bination. Had Mohammed known his own 
ignorance as well as bis knowledge, the 
world would have had one religion the less, 
and Christianity would have had one more 
reformer.’’ (Mohammed, Buddha, and Chrigt, 
p. 17.) 

(4) Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, “ llie 
Hero as Prophet,” says : — 

Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was not a sensual man. We 
shall err widely if we consider this man as a 
common voiuptnary, intent mainly on basa 
enjoyments— nay, on enjoyments of any kind. 
Hie household was of the frugaleat, hia com- 
mon diet barley-bread and water ; sometimoa 
for months there was nv>t a lire once lighted 
on hia hearth. They record with just pride 
that be would mend hia owu patch his 

owTi cloak. A poor tiaru-i oiling, ill provtdied 
man ; careiesn of wbat *. ulgar men toil for. 
Not a bad man, 1 should say ; *<t*fnctbing 
better in him than hunger of any sort — or 
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theta wild Arab man fighting and jostling 
three and twenty years at hia hand, in close 
contact with him always, would not have 
raTorenced him so 1 These were wild men, 
bursting erer and anon into quarrel, into all 
kinds of 6erce sincerity; without right, worth, 
and mannood, no man could bare commanded 
them. Thdy called him Prophet, you say? 
Why, he stood there face to face with them , 
bare, not enshrined in any mystery, visibly 
clonting his own cloak, cobbling his own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst of them, they must have seen what 
kind of a man he was, let him be called what 
you like I No oroporor with his tiaras was 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own 
clouting. Daring three and twenty years of 
rough actual trial. I find something of a veri- 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“ His last words are a prayer, broken 
ejaculations of a heart struggling-up in trem- 
bling hope towards its Maker. We cannot 
say his religion .made him worse ; it made 
him better ; good, not bad. Generous things 
are recorded of him ; when ho lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own 
dialect, everyway sincere, and yet equivalent 
to that of Christians ; ‘ The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ He answered in like manner of 
Scid, hts emancipated well- beloved slave, the 
second of the believers. Said had fallen in 
the war of TAbOc, tlie first of Mahomet’s 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
w’as well, Said had done his M.astcr’s work. 
Said had now gone to his Master ; it was all 
well with Said. Yet Said’s daughter found 
him weeping over the body ; the old gray- 
huired man melting in tears ! What de 1 
see? said she. You sec a friend weeping over 
bis friend. Ho went out for the last time 
into the mosque two days before his death ; 
asked. If ho bad injured any man ? Let his own 
Hirck bear the stripes. If ho owed any man ? 
A voice answered, Yes, me ; three drachms, 
hoiTowcd on Much an occasion.’ Mahomet 
ordered them to be paid. ‘ Better be in shame 
now,’ said he, * than nt the Day of Judgment.’ 
You remember Kndijab, and the ‘ No by 
Allah 1 ’ Traits of this kind show us the 
genuine man, the lirother of us all, brought 
visible through twelve renturiok, the veritable 
aon of our common Mother.*’ {Lrrfttrfx ow 
Herotf^ p. f>6.) 

(5) The Rev. Dr. Badger romarkH ; — 

•With respect to the private ns distinct 
from the public character of Muhammad, 
from the time of his Hcttlemcnt at al-M:rdinab, 
it does not appear to have detenornted, except 
in one particular, from what it had been prior 
to the flight from Mecca. He was still frugal 
in his habits, generous and liberal, faithful to 
his associates, treasured up the loving me- 
mory of absent and departed friends, and 
awaited hia last summons with fortitude and 
submission. That be entertained nn exces- 
sive passion for women, was lustful, if you 
will, cannot bo denied : but the fouiteen 
wives whom from first to last he maiTie<l. 
and his eleven (? two : sec Ht'ifAMMAn’s 


wms) concubines, figure favourably by the 
side of David’s six wives and numerous con- 
cubinoH (2 Sam. v. 13; 1 Chron. iii. 1-9 ; xiv. 
3), Solomon’s 700 wives and 300 concuhinea 
(1 Kings xi. 3), nnd Rehohoam's eighteen 
wives nnd sixty concubines (2 Chrou. xi. 21), 
a plurality expiossly forbidfWn to the sove- 
reiirn of Israel, who was commanded not to 
multiply wives to hiiuscll. (Deut. xvii. 17.) 

“It is not 80 much his polygamy, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, which 
justly lays Muhammad open to reproach, but 
ins having deliberately infringed one of his 
own alleged divine revelations, which re- 
stricted the numl»cr of wives to ‘ four and no 
niorc * (Sura iv. 3); also, for having in the 
first instance dallied with Zainah, the wife 
of his freed man and adopted son Zaid-ilm- 
Harithah, who complacently divorced her in 
order that she might oMpouse the Prophet. 
In thi.s case, moreover, as has already l>een 
related, he adduced the authority of (iod os 
sanctioning on his l)ehoof first, and thence- 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, the mar- 
riage of n man with the divorced wife of his 
adopted son, which np to that time had been 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
may be adduced for Muhammad in thia 
matter of polygamy, there is no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and impiety in the case 
uf Zninab.” 

(<►) Sir William Mniv says; — 

“ I would warn the reader against seeking 
to portray in Iuk mind a character in all its 
parts consistent with itself as the character 
of Mahomet. The truth is, that the strangest 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
the wont of human nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophet. The student of the history 
will trace for himself how the pure .and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased by a half-imconscious 
self-deception, and how in this procos.s tmth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 
those opposite principles often co-existing 
even as active agencies in his conduct. Tho 
reader will observe that simultaneously with 
the anxious desire to extinguish idolatiy, 
and to promote religion and virtue in the 
world, there was nurtured by the Piophet in 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in the end, assuming to he the favourite 
of Heaven, he justified himself by ‘revela- 
tions ’ from God in the most flagrant broaches 
of morality. He will remark that while 
Mahomet cherished a kind and lender dispo- 
sitinn, ‘weeping with them that wept,’ and 
binding to his person the hearts of his fol- 
lowers by tho icady nnd self-denying offices 
of love and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasure in cruel and perfidious assassination, 
could gloat over the massnero of on entire 
tribe, nnd savagely consign the innocent baba 
to the fires of hell. Inconsistencies such at 
these continually present themselves from the 
period of Mahomet's anival nt Medina, and 
it is by the study of these inconsist cuciaa 
that his character must be rightly coiiipre- 
hendtMl. The key to many difficulties of 
thia description may be found, I beUeve, in 
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the chapidr * cn the belief of Mahomot iu iii^ 
inapiration.’ When unce he had dared 
to forge the name of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of his own words and 
aetionw, the germ was laid from v inch the 
error* of hi* afterlife fi-eoly and fatally deve- 
loped themselves.” {lAt*> nf new 

ed. p, o3o.) 

(7) Mr. Bosworih Smith, in hiij 
find Mohaminedamxtn, say:^ 

Mohnnnne<l did not, indeed, himReli con- 
qner a world, like Alexander, or Cxsar, or 
Napoleon. He did not hiiuflelif wold together 
into « homogeneous whole a vast syNteiri of 
atntes like CliorloK tiio (*rent. Ho ^^nK not a 
philosophii’ king, like Mfiren* Aurcliu*, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bucon., ruling 
i*y pure reason the world of thought for *"en- 
tunes with a moT'e than kingly powei . he 
was not « legislator for all inankuid, noi oven 
the higba.st jinrt of it, like Jiistininn : nor 
did he cheajilv earn the title of the (ilrent hv 
being the first among rnlers to turn, like 
Conatantiue, from the setting to the rising 
ton. He was not a universal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

“Nor was be the apostle of tho highest 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Boniface, like Leo or Alfred 
the Great. He was less, indeed, than most of 
these in one or two of the elements that go 
to make up human groat ne»s, but he wn* 
also greater. Half Chrishan and half Pagan, 
half civilised and half barbarian, it w';is 
given to him in a marvellous degree to mme 
the peculiar excellences of tho one with the 
peculiar e.xcellence* of tlie other. ‘ I have seen,' 
said tho ambassador sent by the triumphant 
Quraish to the despisoil i xilc at Medina — *I 
have seen the Persian Gb os roes and the 
Greek Heraclins sitting upon their thrones ; 
but never did I see a man ruling his equal* 
as does Mohammed.' 

“ Head of the State as well as of the Church, 
be was Cmsav and Pope in one : but he was 
Pope without the Pope’s pi-etenaiona, C»*ar 
without the legions of Caesar. Without a 
standing army, without n body-guard, with- 
out a palace, without n fixed revenue ; if ever 
aoy man had the right to aay that he ruled 
by a right divine, it was Mohammed, for he 
hud all the power without its instrumentc. 
and withont its supports. 

* • * * • 

“By a fortune absolutely unique in his 
iory, Mohammed is a three-fold founder — of 
a uetion, of nu empire, and of a iwligion. 
Illiterate himself, scarcely able to read or 
write, he was yet the author of a book which 
is a poem, a code of laws, a Book of Common 
Prayer, and a Bible in one, snd is reverenced 
to this day by a sixth of the whole hnman 
race, as a miracle of purity of style, of wis- 
dom, and of truth. It waa the one miracle 
claimed by Mohammed — his standing miracle 
he ealled it : and a miracle indeed it is. But 
looking at the circumstances of the time, at 
the unbounded reverence of his follow'ers, and 
compariug hfan with tho Fathers of the 
Church or with modinval sainta, to my miml 
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1 be most miraculous Hung about Mohammed 
i'. that he novel cUimed the (>ower of work- 
ing miracles be had said he could 

d \ hn die )ple* w.,ubl )'f'.a 4 :htway have sees 
hiiii do i hey not Iselp attributing to 

him miracnlous .ict* which ho never did, and 
which he always denied he ecu id do. What 
more crowning prv.of of his hiuceriiy is 
noedod Idiihaiiiri cil to the end of his life 
olaiv.^Kd for himself ihfil tivJe only with «vhich 
he lutd begun, aiui which the higheKt philo- 
sophy and the tiucst ChriKtianiiv will one 
day, I venture to behove, agree in yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a very Prophet of 
♦ iod. awi M^Xammedanttm. 

)>. ;t40.) 

H) Major Hobert Dnrig Osborn, in hia 
laliim Hihh t thr .Labs, say* — 

•• He (Muhammad) \vn« hroiight face to 
fjicc with tho quoKtion which e\6n' spiritual 
leformor has to meet and consider, ugainai 
ndwch Hi» uianv noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. Will not the end justify the mean*? 

‘ Here am 1 a faithful servant of <iod, eager 
only tocntluono Him in the hearts of men, 
.ind ftt the very goal and tcrminatian of my 
labours 1 am thwarted by this incapacity to 
work a miracle. It is true, as these inBdels 
allege, that the older prophets did poaseas 
this power, and I, unles* the very reason and 
purjiose of my exi»ten‘'c is to be made a 
blank, must aUo do something wonderful. 
But what kind of uiirccley In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that the Qur’an itself 
was that constant ly-recarring naira* le they 
were seeking of tor. Had they ever heard 
these stories of Noah. Lot. Ahraham, Joseph. 
Xacharias, Jesus, and others ? No ; neiiiuir 
had be. They were transcripts made from 
the ‘preserved Table,’ that stood before the 
throne of God. Tho archangel Gabriel had 
revealed them to Muhammad, written in pure 
Arabic, for the spiritual ediBcation of the 
Qumiab Thus mthe twelfth Snrnh. where ho 
details at gient length an exceedingly tidicu 
loas history of Joseph, he mnmences the 
narmtjve with these words, as spoken by 
God 

* 'f heae are signs of the clear Book. 

An Arabic (^r*an have we sent it down, 

' ve might understand it.’ 

And at Mat iosc >/ the Siirah. we. are told; — 
This IS one vf tho socjet bistonce ivki<h 
we revca* tbiHii, Thou wast not pt«- 
sent will- Joseph's brethren wbeh they 
conceived their deHign und laid their pi j| ; 
but the gioariji part of men, though thou 
long for ft, will not beU^ vn- T’lou alislt 
not a«k of theu any n^campenae for this 
messm/r P t« limply an instruction for all 
mankind.' 

And, again, in the Lxvuth Sdroh, he deoUrea 
respecting the Qnr’ia : — 

‘It is a miMive from the I«ord of the 
worlds. 

But if Mnhnmmiid had fabn^ated co«- 
coming us any sayings. 

We had sorely mixed hirn l>y the right 
hand. 

And hod cut through the vehi of hie neoh. 
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It ^ould he eaey iu Jiiaiiiply extiacls of t 
Himilai’ pui poi*! ; but the above wii! suffice I 
by 'Wftv of illustration. There nrc modern | 
biojfraphers of the Prophet who would have I 
n« believe that he was not conacious of false- i 
hooii when making thepo asse.rtioim. He was I 
under a hallucination, of course, but he be- 
lieved what he said. Tht^ to me is incredible. 
The legends m the. Qufan are derived chiedy 
from Talmudic aou ce> Muhammad must 
hare learned them fion Rome Jew resident in 
or near Mekka. To work them up into the 
form of rhymed Surahs, to put his own pecu- 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa- 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the infant 
Jesus (who talks like n good Moslem the 
moment after his birth), must have required 
time, thought, nnd%bour. It is not possible 
that the man who bad done this could have 
forgotten all about it, and believed that these 
legt'iids had been brought to him ready pre- 
)i,ired by an angelic visitor. Muhammad was 
guilty of falsehood under circumstances 
whero be deemed the en<l justified the 
means/' (iMiam under the Arabs, p. 21. ) 

(9) The character of Muhammad is a his- 
toric problem, and many have been the con- 
jectures as to' his motives and designs. Was 
he an impostor, a fanatic, or an honest man 
— “a vory prophet of God"? And the pro- 
blem might have for ever remained unsolved, 
bad not the Prophet himself appealed to the Old 
and Now Testaments in proof of his inission. 
This is the crucial test, established by the 
Prophet himself. He claims to be weighed 
in the balance with the divine Jesua. 

Objection has often been made to the 
manner in which Christian divines have at- 
tacked the private character of Muhammad. 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Muham- ; 
mad on account of his private vices, w'hen you I 
receive as inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
u David, or a Solomon? Missionaries should 
not, as a rule, attack the character of Mu- 
hammad in dealing with Islam ; it rouses 
opposition, and is an ofTensive line of argu- 
ment. Still, in forming an estimate of his 
prophetic claims, we maintain that the cha- j 
racier of Muhammad is on important consi- 
deration. We readily admit that bjid men 
have sometimes been, like Balaam and 
others, the divinely appointed organa of inspi- 
ration; but in the case of Muhammad, ids j 
professed inspiration sanctioneil and eucou- [ 
raged his ow'u vices. That which ought to 
have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, i 
the cover of the Prophet’s depravity. But J 
how different it is in the case of the true 
prophet David, where, in the words of inspi- 
ration. he lays bare to public gaze the enor- 
mity of his own crimes. The deep contrition 
of his inmost soul is manife.st in every line — 

“ I acknow ledge my transgression, and my sin 
IS ever before me; against Thee, Thee only, 1 
have I sinned, and dcue this evil in Thy 
sight/’ 

The bt'st defenders of the Arabian Pro- j 
phet are obliged to admit that the matter of 
Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of Mary, I 
the Coptic slave, are ** an indelible stain " j 


upon his memory ; that he is nee or twice 
untrue to the kind and forgiving .iisposition of 
his best nature ; that he is once or twice un- 
relenting in the punishment of his personal 
enemies ; ana taat he is guilty even more 
than once of conniving at the assassination 
of inveterate opponoiiU " ; but they give no 
sattsjaclio y vxpiinuition ur apology j or all this 
being done under the supposed sanction of God 
in the Qur'an. 

In forming an estimate of Muhammad’s 
prophetical pretensions, it must be remem- 
bered that he did not claim to be the founder 
of tt new religion, but merely of a new cove- 
nant. lie IS th(‘ last and greatest of nil 
(iod’e juophets. He is sent to convert the 
world to till' one true religion which >d 
had before revealed to the five great law- 
givers — Adam, Noah, Al»raham, Moses, and 
Jesus! The creed of Muhammad, therefore, 
claims to supersede that of the Lord Jesus. 
And it is here that wo take our stand. We 
give Muhammad credit as a warrior, as a legis- 
lator, as ii poet, as a man of uncommon genius 
raising himself amidr.t great opposition to the 
pinnacle renown; we admit that he is, 
without douot, one of the great tj>t heroes the 
world has ever seen ; but when we consider 
his claims to supeisedt the mission of the 
divine Jesus, we strip hitn of his homiwed 
plumes, and reduce hun to the condition of 
an impostor! I'Or wl ilrt he lias adopted and 
avoned his belief in ihi* sacred books of the 
Jew and the Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and cunrenev which his autho/ity 
and luduence could impart, he has attempted 
to rob Christianity of every distinctive tnith 
which it possesses — its divine Saviour, its 
Heavenly Comforter, its two Sacraments, its 
pure code of social morals, its spirit of love 
and truth — and has written his own refuta- 
tion and condemnation with his own band, by 
professing to confirm the divine oracles which 
sap the very foundation.^ of his religiooa 
system. We follow the Prophet in his self- 
asserted mission from the cave of IJira’ to 
the closing scene, when he dios in the midat 
of the lamentations of bis harini, and the 
contentions of his friends — the visions of 
Gabriel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, the assumption of the 
prophetic ofllce, his struggles with Makkan 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madinah, his trium- 
phant entry into Makkah — and whilst we 
wonder at the genius of the hero, we pause 
at every stage and inquire, “ Is this the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to claim 
imiversal dominion, to the Huppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of Christianity itself ? ” 
Then it is that the divine and holy cha- 
racter of Jesus rises to our view, and the 
inquiring mind sickens at the thought of the 
beloved, the pure, the lowly Jesus giving 
place to that of the ambitions, the sensual, 
the time serving hero of Arabia. In the 
study of Islam, the character of Muhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at every 
stage ; but in the contemplation of the Chris- 
tian system, whilst we everywhere read of 
Jesus, and see the reflection of His image in 



('verytbitig wo read, the boai-t revels tn the 
contemplation, the inner puUatioun of v)ui 
sjpiritual life bound within us at the study of 
a character so divine, so purt. 

We are not insensible to the beauties of thf‘ 
Qur’an as a literary production (altb.'H,;n 
they have, without doubt, hoeu ovenntcil > , 
but aa we admire its cum eiitKfns ot ;!•< 
Divine nature, its deep and fe^ vom '.i. 

the power of God, its fre p ' ’it iv • moral 
earnestness, and its sentent >us wisdom, wo 
would gladly rid ours**lvf»« r*f (.vii lecolJcc- 
tions of the Prophet, his licentious hanm, 
his san^^iunary battle tields, his amhitioup 
scbeiDOs : whilst as we peruse the Diristii ri 
Scriptures, we find the j^rand centra* • iuin., 
in the divine character of its F'-uudei. I' 
the divine character of /rsus winch 
fragrance to His words, it js tin; divim forai 
of Jesus which shines ibrou^^ti all Ho Kays oi 
does; it is the divine life of Jesus which is 
the great central point in (iospel history. 
How, then, wo avsk, can tlie creed of Muham- 
mad, the sou of ‘Ahdu ’llah, supersede and 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God ? And 
it is a remarkable coincidence that, whilst the 
founder of Islam died feeling that he had but 
imperfectly fulfilled his miss. on, the Founder 
of Christianity died in the full consciousness 
tliat His w(<rk was done— “ Tl is finished," 
It was in professing to j'roduce u ie\ elation 
whii'h .shmdd supersede that of JosuS, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own lefuta 
tjon. ('Hughes, jWotes on Muhanimnd(im$m. 
p. ‘J) 

MUHAMMAD (J^). The title 

of the XLvnth Surah of the Qur’an, in the 
•econd verse of which tne word occurs : 
** Believe in what hath been revealed to Mu- 
hammud." 

The name Muhammad occurs only in three 
more places in the Qui ’an ; — 

Siirah iii. 138; Muhammad is but an 
apostle of God," 

Siirah xxxiii. 40: “Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” 

Surah xlviii, 20: “ Muhiuniniul is the 
Apostle of (lod.” 

MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic al-azwfiju ' I- tnufalihanU 

i.e. “ The pure wives.'" Ac- 
cording to tho Traditions, Muhammad took 
to himself eleven lawful wives, and two con- 
cubines. (Soo 'l-Hihd: y p. .528.) 

(1) ^ Quraish lady, the 

daughter of i^uwuihd ibn Asad. She was a 
rich widow iady, who had l»een twice married. 
She was married to Muhammad when be was 
2d yeai's old, and she was 40 years, and re- 
mained his only wife for twenty-five years, 
until she died (a m bl9), aged 86, Muham- 
mad being 50 years old. She boro Mu- 
hammad two eons, al-Qasim and ‘Abdu 
'llah, 8ur named at- Jahir and at- Jaiyib, and 
four daughters, Zaiuab, Ruqaiyah. Fatimah, 
and Ummu Kuisum. Of these children, only 
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FaUmah (tho wife of ‘Alt) surTived Mnh»m- 

nunl. 

(^) daughter of Zama^uh, 

tiic widow of as-Sakran (a Qiuaish and one of 
the Companions). Marned about two months 
after the death of Kh adijah. 

(3) 'Atftshah (AJuAjc), the .daughter of Abu 
t>akr. She won betrothed when she was only 
7 years old, und was married at 10, about the 
ninth mouth after the Bight to al-Madinah. 

(4) Juwtiinyah. a widow, the 

daughter of al-Haris ibn Abi Zirar, the chief 
“f lizinu Mustaliq. Muhammad ransomed 
ncr fioii'. a citizen who had fixed her ransom 
.it lane oancos gold. It is related that 
‘.Vyishah said, “ No woman was ever a greater 
l>los8ing to her people thanghiH Juwairiyah.” 

(5) flatsak (1 Jb ), tlie daughter of ‘Umar. 
She was the widow of Khunais, an early’^ con- 
vert to Islam. Muhammad married her about 
six months after her former husband's death. 

(0) Zainab^ the daughter of Khmmimah 

the widow' of Muham- 
mad s Cousin ^Ubaidah, who was killed at tlie 
battle of Badr. She was called tbe “ Mother 
of the Poor,” Ummu V-A/fMaim, on account of 
her care of destitute converts. She died 
before Muhammad. 

(7) Ummu iSalimuh ( ^^^,the widow of 
Abu Saliii'uh, i ne of the Refugees, who was 
wounded at tbe battle of Uhud, and after* 
wards died of his wounds. 

(8) ZatuaO the daughter of Jahsh 
cu^),tbe wife of Muhau>mad’s adopted 

son Zaid. Zsid divorced hei to please the 
Prophet, wa.. (being the wife of an 

adopted son) unlawful to him, but Surah 
xxxiii. 36 was produced to settle tho dif- 
ficulty. 

(9) :^ij iyuh (AoA*), daughter of Uayi ibn 
Akhtab. the widow of Kinanah, the Khaibar 
chief, who was cruelly put to death. It was 
said that Mul>auimad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged that her turn might bo given 
to 'Ayishah. 

(10) (/fnrnn Habibah ^1), tho 

daughter of Abli Sufyan and the widow of 
*Ubaida Mlah, one of the “ Four Enquires, " 
who, after emigrating as a Muslim to Abys- 
sinia, had embraced Christianity Ibcro, and 
died in the profession of that faith. 

(11) Maimimah daughtoj of 

al Han’s and widowed kinswoman of Muham - 
mad, and tho sister-in-lnw of al-^Abbas. She 
is said to have bnen 61 years of age when she 
married Muhammad. 

Muhammad’s concubines were: — 

(1) Mary the Copt 

Christian^slave-gir] sent to Muhammad by al- 
Muqauqis, tbe Roman Governor in EotI- 
She became the mother of a son by Moham- 
mad, named Ibrahim, who died young. 

(2) Hihdnah a Jewess, whose hus- 

band had perished in the massacre of the 
Band Quraixah. She declined the stunmoni 
to conversion, and continued a Jew ; but it fs 
said she erobraaed Islam before her death. 
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At iho time of Muh&mmad'H doatb, he had 
nine wtvos and two conenhineH livin|(» 
hiAu 7- fiuHdriy p. lOindijah and Zainab 
bint Khuxaimah having died i>eforo ium. 

According to the Shi*Hht>. Muhuminad had, 
in all. twenty-two wivox. Eight of these 
never conHummato<l tli<' toanisgo. Their 
nauieK arc ‘Aliyah hint Zuhy^, h'atilah bint 
Qaie, Katiuinh hint Zahhiif, AmukV hint 
Kana'an, Mulaiknh bint Suwaid, I^iilah bint 
Klmlib, and Shabah bint l>dah. Twelve were 
duly married Their niMiies are Kbadijah, 
Sauduh, Hind (or l>muiu Salimah), ‘Ayiahab, 
Hafsab, Zainab bint Jah^h, Ramalah bint 
Abi Sufyan (or Uminu Habibah), Maimunah, 
Zainab bint ‘UmaiN^ Juwairiyah idiit al-Haris 
of the Banu Mustaliq, Safiyah, j^aulab bint 
Hakim, and Ummiiiyi, a aibter to ‘AIL Two 
wore bonda-omen : Muriyatu ’1-QibtiyaU and 
Kihunah. (See Jannd/u V-A'Am/w/, p. 14.) 

MUHAMMAD. The Children of. 
According to the MajmaUi '/•Lhkdr^ ]». 538, 
Muhammad hud aeven children. Two sons 
and four daughters by Kb ndijab, and one aon 
by Mary, his Coptic kIstc. 

The two sons by Khadijah wore uI-Qasim 
und *Abdu *llab (called also at'Tahir and at* 
Xaiyib) ; and the four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Futimah, and Ummu Kulnum. 
The Hoii by bis bondwoman Maiy wan Ibra- 
him. All these children died before Muham- 
miul. with tho exception of Futiniab, who 
married * Vli, tho fourth Kbalifah, and from 
whom are descended the Saiyi«U. [saivu>.] 

Zaiucih munied ^Vbii U-*An btm V-Rabi^ 
Umiuiyah married *Utbab ibn AbO Lahab, by 
whom she was diroroed. She a/lorwardr 
maiTied ‘Usman, the third Khalifah 

MUHAMMAD’S GRAVE, [huj- 

BAH.] 

MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mk- 
hamfnadi A name Beldom 

used in Muhammndun works for the followers 
of Muhammad, who call themselves either 
Mu’minN, MuNlims, or Musalnians It is, 
however, Kometimes used in lodiau ])aj>6iK 
and other popular pnldtcatioDs, and it is sot, 
MS many Kuropeaii seholarH suppose, an 
otYensivc tci'm to Muslims. 

MUHAMMADANISM. The reli- 
gion of Muhammad is cuUod by its followcrn 
al-htahi s word which implies the 

entire turrender of the will of man to God. 
[ISLAM.] Its adhoroiits s)KMik of tbemselres 
as Afas/iW, pi. or Mu'min^ pi. 

Mutnindn ; a Mu’min being a “ believer.” 
In Peraiaii these terms ure rendered by the 
word Afttsa/»ada> pL Mu$almdium. 

The' principles ef Islam were first enun 
ciaied in portions of the Qur'an, as they were 
revealed piecemeal by Muhammad, together 
witb such verbal explanatioDH as were given 
by him to hiu foUoweis; but when the final 
recension of tbo Qur’an was produced by the 
Khalifafa ‘Usman, about twenty-two years 
after Muhammad’s death, the Muslims pos- 
sessed m oempleu booh, which they regarded 


as the inspired and infallible word of Qod. 
[quk'ak.] But an an interpretation of its 
prccoptK, and as a supplemeut to its teach- 
]Dg», there also existed, side by side with the 
Quran, the sayingK, ;iud practice of Muham- 
mad, called tho Aftddi^ and SuntuiL 'rbesc 
tradition.s of what the IVopbet did aild 
said,” gradually laid the foundations of what 
if< uow’ railed Inliim. For whilst it is a canon 
in Islam that nothing can be I'cceivod or 
taught which is contrary to the ntoral injunc- 
tions of tho Qur'an, it is to the Traditions 
rnthor than to the Qur’an that we must refer 
I for Mahummadau law on the subject of 
faith, knowledge, puriiiciitiou, )»r«yer, alms- 
giving, fasting, marriage, barter, izUioritance, 
puniKhuicnts, fate, duties of magistrates, reli- 
gious warfare, lawful food, death, Day of 
Judgment, Ac., and eacli collection of tradi- 
tions has Hoctions devoted to these subjects ; 
So that it is upon these traditional sayings, 
quite as much as upon the Qur'an itfelf, that 
tho religious aud <*ivil law' of tho Muslims is 
based, both Shi‘ah and Sunni appealing alike 
to Trsdition in support of tbeir views. 

When the Prophet was slive, men could go 
direct to him with their doubts and difficul- 
ties ; and an infallible authority was always 
present to give ** inspired ” directions. But 
sftor tbo deaths of all those who knew Mu- 
hammad personally, it became absolntely 
necessary to systemutiso the great mass of 
traditional sayings then afloat amongst Mus- 
lims, and thus various schools of jurispru- 
dence w ore f oimed ; iho concurrent opinion 
of those learned rogarding matters of dispute 
in Muslani law being called Ijtnd^ 

U]K>n this naturally followed tho system of 
analogical rossoniog called Qijfdt [qiyas] ; 
thus constituting the four “ pilUi*8 ” or foun- 
dations of Islam, known as the Qtir’im, //cm/ii, 
tmd QijfdA. 

Islim, whether it bo Sbi‘ab, Sunni, or Wah- 
habi, is founded upon these four authorities, 
and it is not true, as is so froquontly assertod, 
that the Shi‘ahs reject tho Traditions. They 
j merely accept diilorent coUerAion* of Ahadir* 
to those roceivod by tho Suimis and Wahlia- 
bis. Nor do lbs Wahhabis reject Ijma* and 
Qiyaa, but they sssert that //md‘ was only 
|K>ssiblc in tho earliest stagOH of Uium. 

A study of the present work will show 
< what an elaborate system of dogma Muham- 
madanism is. This system of dogma, toge- 
ther with the liturgical form of woraidp, 
has been formulated from the traditional say- 
ings of Muliammad rather from the 

Qw’an itself. For example, the daily ritual, 
with its purifications, which arc such a pro- 
minent loature in Islam, is entirely founded 
on tho Tiaditions. [rBAixa ] Circumcisiou 
iff not once mentionsd in the Qur’an. 

The Dm, or religion of the Muslim, is 
divided into /fain, or “ Faith,” and Mmo/, or 
“ Practice.’' 

Faith consists in the acceptance of six 
articles of belief 

1. The Unity of God. 

2- The Angels, 
d. The Inspiied Dookj 
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4. The Inspired Prophets, 

6. The Day of Judj^meiit. 

G. The Decrees of God. 

Prrirtical Religion consists in the obscr- 
Tance of — 

1, The recital of the Creed — There is no 
deity hut God, and Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God.’^ 

*1. The live stated periods of prayer. 

.*>. Tiio tJiirty day.s Inst in tlie month Ra- 
mnzi^.n 

4 The payment of Zakat, or the legal aim.s. 

5. Thf' Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Mnkkah. 

A hehof in these six articles of faith, and 
the .:hsor vance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islam. He who thus believes ;md 
acts I'- rallied a Mu'niin, or “ believer but be 
wb<‘ I ejects any article of faith or practice is 
a ’\drv . or “ infidel.” 

Mnliammadan theology, which is very ex- 
tensive, is divided into — 

1. Tho Quran and its commentnnos. 

li. Tho Traditions and their commentaries. 

3. f Vm/. or expositions on the principles of 
exegesis. 

4. 'Aqaid^ or expositions of scholastic theo- 
logy founded on the six articles of faith. 

5. Ftqh^ or works on both civil and reli- 
gious law. [thkoloot,] 

Muhammadanism is, therefore, a sy.siem 
which alTords a large held for patient study 
and research, and ranch of It.s pre^enl energy 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all jtaUb of Islam, there arc in the 
rariouB mosques students who devote their 
whole lives to tho study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leading principles of Islam are 
those expressed in its well-known creed, or 
kalimah, namely, a belief in the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in the mis- 
•ion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Almighty, [kajlimxh.] 

“ The faith,” says Gibbon, “ which he (Mu- 
hammad) preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction • That there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” {Roman Fiupirp^ vol, vi, p, 'ITl.) 

** Mohammad's conception of God,” says 
Mr. Htanley Lane-Poole, bas^ I think, been 
misanderstood, and its effect upon tho people 
consequently under-estimated. The God of 
Islam is commonly represented as a pitiless 
tyrant, who plays with humanity a.s on a 
ehessboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the piec«‘S ; and there 
ia a certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in IsUm of the potter wLk> shapes the 
clay than of the father pitying bis children. 
Mohammad conceived of God as the Semitic 
mind has always preferred to think of Him : 
his God is the All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
the AU-Just, Irresistible Power is the first 
attribute he thinks of : the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Author of the Ueuvens and the 
Earth, who hath created Life and Death, in 
whose hand is Dominion, who inakotb the 
Dawn to i^pear and causeth the Night to 
coyer the Day, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of the Olorions Throne ; the thunder pro- ) 


claimeth His perfection, the whole earth is 
His handful, and the heavens shall be folded 
together in His right hand. And with the 
Power Ho r.m.'eives the Knowledge that 
directs it to right ends. God is the Wise, the 
Just, the True, the !Sw'ift in reckoning, who 
knoweth every ant’s weight of gen'd and of 
ill that each man hath done, and who suf- 
feieth m»t the reward of the faithful to 
perish. 

j “‘God! Tliere is no God but He, the 
I Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
.seizeth Him not nor .Mleep. To Him belongotli 
whatsoever is in tho Heavens and whatsoever 
! is in the Enith. Wh(' is ho that bhail inter- 
cede with Him. save by his pemaisHion ? Ho 
I knowoth the things that have gone before 
j and the things that folbyv aftei, and men 
1 shall not compass aught of His knowledge, 
save w'hat Hi- willeth. His throne compre- 
hendeth the Heavens and the Earth, and the 
care of them burdeneth Him not. And He is 
tho High, the (irt‘at.’ — A'wr-an.ii. 25fi. 

“ Bui with this Power there ia also the 
ge.itlcness that belongs only to great strength. 
God i.s the (juardian over Ilia servants, the 
Sheherer of the orphan, the Guider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every afiHiction ; in 
His band is Good, and He is the Generous 
Lord, the Gracious, the Hearer, the Near-at- 
Hand. Every soorah of the Kur-an bejipns 
with the word^^, ‘In the Name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and Mohammad 
was never tired of telling the people bow God 
was Vei y-Eorgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother bird for her 
young. 

“ It is too often forgotten how much there 
is in the Kur-an of the loving -kindness of 
(iod, but it must be allowed that these are 
not the main thoughts in Mohammad’s teach- 
ing. It is the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held bis imagination, and that has 
impressed itself most strongly upon Muslims 
of all ages. Tho (ear rather than the love of 
God is the spur of Islam. There can be no 
question which is the higher incentive to 
good ; but it is nearly certain that the love 
of ())od is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of tho races that have accepted Islam, and to 
preach such a doctrine would have been to 
mistake the leaning of the Semitic mind. 

“ The leading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful (iod. Islam 
is the seU-surrendor of every man to the will 
of God. Its danger lies in the stress laid on 
the power of God, which has brought aboot 
the Htitling effects of fatalism. Mohammad 
taught the foreknowledge of (iod, but ho did 
not lay down precisely the doctrine of Pie- 
dostinntion. He found it, as all have found 
It, a .stumbling- block in the way of man’s 
progress. It perplexed him, and he spoke of 
it, but often contradicted himself ; and he 
would become angry if the subject were 
moc'ted in his presence : ‘ Sit not with a dia- 
pmer ahc»ut fate,’ ho said, ' nor begin a con- 
versation with him.’ Mohammad vaguely re- 
cognised that little margin of Free Will which 
makes Ufe not wholly mechanical. 
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* Thin r’octrino of one Supreme God, to 
whoso will it is the duty of evoiy man to 
saireuaer himaelfjis the kornol of Islam, the 
truth for which Mohammad lived and suf- 
fered and triumphed. But it was no new 
teaching, as he himself was constantly say- 
ing. His was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets — Abraham, Moses, and Christ 
—had taught the same faith before ; but 
Mople had hearkened little to their words. 
So Mohammad was sent, not different from 
them, only a messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the ‘ seal of piophecy,’ the 
‘ most excellent of the creation of God.’ This 
18 the second dogma of Islam ; Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, ‘ Mohammad is the 
only apostle of God^* Islam is more tolerant 
in this matter than other religions. Its pro- 
phet is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
High, nor is his loa' hnig the only true teach- 
ing the world has over received. Many other 
messengers had been sent by God to guide 
men to the right, and these taught the same 
religion that waa in the mouth of the preacher 
of Islam. Hence hms reverence Moses 
and Christ only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is that he was tho last 
and best of the messengors of tho one God.” 
(Introduction to Lane’s Selections, 2nd ed., 
p. Ixxix. €t seqf/.) 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is it), 
but a continuation of tho religious principles 
established by Adam, by Naoh, by Abiabam, 
by Moses, and by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired teachers, for it is said that God s« nt 
not fewer than 313 apostles into tho world 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidelity. 
Tho revelations of these groat prophets are 
generally supprsed to have been lost, hut 
God, it is asserted, had retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidance in the Quran, 
although, as a matter of fact, a very lorge fu'o- 
portion of the ethical, devotional, iind dog- 
matic teaching in IsIhiu, cv rues from tho tra- 
ditional sayings of Muhumm.id and not from 
the Qur’an itself, ^raditions. j 

In reading the different articles in the pre- 
sent work, the reader cnun"i hnl t" bo struck 
with the groat indebtedness rf Muhammad to 
the Jewish religion for the chief elements of 
bis system. Mr. Eiuanuol iHnitsch iias truly 
remarked ” that Muhammadanism owes more 
to Judaism than either to Heathenism or to 
Christianity. It is not merely parallelisma, 
reminiscences, allusioiiN, technical terms, and 
the like of Judaism, its lore and dogma and 
cei'cmony, its I/aforha, and it.s its 

Law and Legend, Avbich we find in Ih^ Qui Vm ; 
but wo think Islam neither more nor less 
thau Judaism — as adapted ti> Arabia— p/u* 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Mahnmmud. 
Nny, we verily believe that a great deal of 
such Christianity as has found its way inh:) 
Iho (Jur’iui, has found it through Jewish 
ehannols.” {Lilerory Reihmns, p. (14.) 

Its conception of God, its prepheis, its 
seven heavens and seven hells, its law of mar- 
riago and divorce, its law of oaths, its puii- 


ff cations and ritual, its festivals, are all of 
marked Jewish oiigin, and prove that Tal- 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Muhaxnt- 
mndanism, which even according to the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
“ religion of Abraham.” See Surah iii. 60 : 

Abraham was neither a Jew nor Chrietian, 
hut ho was a Ilnnif, a Muslim.” Neverthe- 
less, Muhammad, although he professed to 
take hifi legislation from Abraham, incorpo- 
rated into hiH system a vast amount of the 
law of Meses. 

Tho sects of Islam have become numerous ; 
indeed, the Prophet is related to have pre- 
dicted that his followers would be divided 
into seventy-three. They have far exceeded 
the limits of that prophecy, for, according to 
‘Abdu ’l-Qadir al-Jihini, there are at least 
150. Tho chief sect is tho Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of interprotation, 
known after thoir respective founders, Ilanafi, 
Shali‘i, Malaki, Hanbali. The Shi‘ah8, who 
separated from the so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the question of the Khalifate, maintaining 
that ‘All and not Abu Bakr was the righfful 
successor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects. [shi*ah.] The Wah- 
habis arc a comparatively modern sect, who 
are the Puritans of Lslum, maintaining that 
Islam baa very far departed from the original 
teaching of Muhammad, as expressed in tho 
Traditions. They consequently reject very 
many of the so-called ijtihad of the Sunnis, 
and take tho literal moaning of the Tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet as tho best 
exposition of tho Qur’an, 

The Shi‘ah sect is almost entirely confined 
to Persia, although there are a few thousand 
in Lucknow and other parts of India. Of tho 
Sunnis, the Hanafis are found chiefly in 
Tuikey. Arabia, India, and Central Asia, the 
I Sharj‘ivS in Egypt, and the Maliikis in Mar- 
j rocco and Tunis. The Hanbali are a small 
j sect found in jvrabia. Wahhablism, as will 
be seen upon reference to the aidiole on the 
! subject, is a principle of refoim which has 
extended itself to all parts of Islam. It is 
I scarcely to bo railed a sect, but a school of 
I thought in Sunni Islam. 

' One kuadred and seventy millions of the 
human uco are said to profess tho religion of 
Muhammad ; and, according to tho late Mr. 
Keith Johnstone’s computations, they are dis- 
tributed as follows : —In Europe, 6,1)74, 0C>f) ; 
in Africa, 60,410,000; in Asia, 1 12,7^^9»000. 

Mr. W. S. Blunt divides 176 millions m 
follows : — Turkey, Syria, and ‘Iraq, 22 mil- 
1 lions; Egypt, 5 millions; North Africa, 18 
! millions; Arabia, 11^ millions; Central 
Africa, 11 J millions ; Persia, 8 milllions ; India, 
40 millions ; Malays (Java), 30 millions ; 
China, 16 millions; Central Asia, 11 millions ; 
Afghanistan, 3 millions. No census having 
been taken of any of these countries, except 
Indin, the numbers are merely an approxi- 
mation. Out of this supposed population of 
Islam, 03,250 pilgrims were juosont at Mak- 
kab in the year 1880. (Blunt’s Future of 
I si am, p. 10.) 

In some parts of the world — in Africa for 
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6x.ample — Mahammadauism ia spreading ; 
and even in Borneo, and in other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, we are told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 

rithin the Inst twenty years, numerous vil- 
lages of Shiaposh Kafirs hare been forcibly 
converted to Islam, and in Santalia and other 
pa’ts of India, the converts to Islam from the 
ab'^i;t;inal tribes are not inconsiderable. 

ihjf, .nlthougb Muhammadanism has, per- 
haps, gained in numerical stiengtb within the 
Inst few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
that it has lost, and is still losing, its vital 
power. Indeed, “this want of faith and de- 
cline in vitality” are regarded as the signs of 
the Inst days by many a devout Muslim. 

In no Muhammadan state is Muslim law 
administered in its strict integrity, and 
even in the Sultan’s own dominion, some 
of the most sacred principles of the Pro- 
phet’s religion are set nt naught hy the 
civil power ; and, ns far as we can ascertain 
(and we speak after a good deal of personal 
research), the prevalence of downright infide- 
lity amongst educated Miislims is unmistak- 
able. “No intelligent man believes in the 
teaching of the Muslim divme.s,” said a highly 
educated Muhammadan Kgy])tjan not long 
ago; “ for our religion is not in keeping witli 
the progress of tliought.” The truth is. 
the Arabian Prophet over legislated, and, ,i- ‘ 

now see in Turkev, it is impossible for 
civilised Muhammadans to be tie<l liand mnl 
foot by laws ami so*‘iiii <iu8tuins wbieb were 
intended for Arabian society as it existf'd 
1,200 Yoars ago; whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislate.s in spirit, and can there- 
fore be adapted to the spiritual and social 
necessities of mankind in the various stages 
of human thought and civilisation. 

Mr. Palgrave, in his Centra! and Kastnn 
Avdin/i, remarks 

“ Islam is in its ( ssence stationary . and 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its (iod, 
lifeles.s like its first principle and sujueme 
orighial in all that constitutes true life— for 
life is lovo, participation, and prog’''«s, and of 
these, the C'oranic Deity has none — it justly 
repudiates all change, ail ad vane, , all <)evc- 

lopmcnt. I’o borrow the forrildc w-uiD nf 

Lord Houghton, the ‘ written b(M.k ’ is there, 
the ‘ deail man*.*'’ hand,’ stitf and mot'oriless ; 
whatever savours of vitality is by lliat alone j 
convictod of heresy and defection. ! 

“ But Christiamty with its living and loving | 
God, Begetter and Begotten. Spiiit and M'>ve- 
Dient. nay rnoxe, a Creator made creature, ■ 

the Maker and the made exi.sting in One, a | 

Divitiilv communicatingitflelf b>y uninteirupted : 
gradation and degree from tlie rao.'^’l intimate j 
union far off to the faintest irradiation . through | 
all that it has made for love and governs in j 
love . One who calls His creature.^ not slaves, 
not servants, but friond.a, imy sons, nay gods ! 
— to suLDi up, a religion in whose seal and 
•ecrei ‘God in man is one with msn id GikI/ 
mavt also be necessarily a religion of vitslity, 
of progress, of advanetment. The contrast 
between it aad leUm is that of movooietil 
with Bxodness, of participation with sterility, 
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j of development with barrenness, of life with 
petrifaction. The first vital principle and 
the animating spirit of its birth mast indeed 
abide ever the same, but the outer form must 
change with the changing days, and new off* 
i shoots of fresh sap and greenness be conti- 
j nually thrown out as witnesses to the vitality 
I within, idse were the vine withered and the 
j branches dead. 

“ I have no intention here — it would 
be extremely out of place — of entering 
I on the maze of controversy, or discussing 
whether any dogmatic attemjit to reproduce 
the religious phase of a former age is likely 
to succeed. I only say that life supposes 
movement and growth, and both imply 
change ; that to censure a Living thing for 
grow ing and changing is absnrd ; and that to 
attempt to hinder it froai so doing, by pin- 
ning it down f n n written label, or nailing ft 
to a Proemstean framowi rk. is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

‘‘ Now Christianity is living, and because 
living must grow, must auvance, must 
change, and was meant 1 m do so; onwards 
and forwards is a condition of it.s vei y ex- 
i.stence ; .and I cannot but think that those 
who do not recongniio this, .whow themselves 
so far ignorant of its true nature and essence. 
On the other hand, Islam is lifeless, and 
because lifeless cannot grow, cannot advance, 
cannot change, and was mwer intended so to 
do; ‘Stand still’ its motto and its rao-^' 
esH<?ntial condition." (('tntid! ind 
Arnhin. v(d. i. p. 1172 A 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in bis IrtrodnctioM 
to Lane’vS Seiertjons. say.s ; — 

“ Islam is unfortunately a social system a 
well us a religion; and heiein lies 1 ho great 
difficulty of fairly estimating its goi d and it' 

I bad influence on w’crld. It is l.*n( in th 
' nature of things that the teacher who lay^ 

I down file law (>f the rclnti m of man to (lou 
f plu>uld also endeavour to appoint tti« pn'jier 
' 1 elation between man and his neig}' hour. 


“ 'l- './taiinad ri C <,/niv j>roTnulgated a reli- 
gion; b< I.'iid (town u conoib io su'-ial Kystem, 
conlaini.'.}.' uMriidc isbg ui.i I onr. f-T a ntnii'n 
conduct in all cu cunisi anci's of lift , with duo 
rewards or j.cnalties according to his fulfil- 
ment of these rule”. As a religion, Islam in 
great: it has tauudit men to worship one God 
! with a pure woishiji who formerly worshipped 
many gods impun !y. As a social system, 
iHlnii) i'. a complete f.iihtre: it has misuntici- 
stood the relations ( f tic' sexes, upon which 
the wlode chsi actei of a rmtirm’s life hangs, 
and. by' degrading women, has degraded each 
successive gonaration of t'o'ir children down 
an increasing scale of inf.fuiy and corruption, 
until it seems almost 111,4^ i«ibh» to reach a 
lower level of vice.” 

Mr. W. E. H. Lacky remar V r . — 

“ Id the first place, then, d be ob- 

served that the enlhnsfasm by which Maho- 
]iH»tatucm conquered the world, was maiuly a 
BuliUry enthuslaam. Men were drawn to it 
at once, and without couditiont, by the spltti* 
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door of the achiereinents of its disoiplee, and 
it declared an absolute ^ar against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history, there- 
fore, exhibits nothing of the process of gra- 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation, that are exhibited in the deal- 
ings of Christianity with the barbarians. In 
the next place, one of the great characte- 
ristics of the Koran is the extreme care and 
•kill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions, the most 
minutely detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the ima- 
gination in all countries, but especially in 
those in which Mabomotanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the strain 
upon the imaginatt^n so slight." (History of 
the Rise and Inftmnce of Rationalism^ vol. i. 
p. 223.) 

“ This great religion, which so long rivalled 
the influence of Christianity, had indeed 
spread the deepest and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of those 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can furnish, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal organization, preaching the purest 
Monotheism among ignorant and barbarous 
men, and inculcating, on the whole, an ex- 
tremely high aud noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acquired a hold 
over the minds of its rotaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
equalled, (l borrowed from Christianity that 
doctrine of salvation by belief, whioh is per- 
bttp.s the most powerful impulse that can be 
applied to the characters of masses of men, 
and it elaborated so minutely the charms of 
its sensual heaven.s and the terrors of its 
material hell, as to cause the alteiiiative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gross 
imaginations of the people. It jiossc.sNcd a 
book which, however inferior to that of the 
ojiposing leligion, has nevertheless been the 
consolation and the supjiort of inrthons in 
many ages. It taught a fatalssni -aIucIi, in 
its first age, ner\e<l its adherent*' with a 
mu.ohless inilitary courage, uinl 
though in later days it has often para ly. sod 
their active energies, has also rarely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inovi- 
table calamity. But, above all, it discovered 
the great th nigh fatal secret, of uniting in- 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier \Nith the 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest 
of the infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
heaven as the ceiiain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it created a blended enthusiasm that 
soon overpoweied the divided coun'»cls and 
the voluptuous governments of the East, and 
within a century of the death of Muhjtmmad, 
his followers had almost extirpalial Chris- 
tianity from Its original home, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Afi icn, pl.-tiited a 
noble, though transient imd exotic, eivili.sa- 
tion in Spam, menaced the capital of the 
Kastem empire, and hut fur the issue of a 
single battle, would j>robably have ex- 

tended their sceptre over the energetic and 


progreflsive races of Central Europe. The 
wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poictiers, and it is now useless to 
speculate what miglit have been the conse- 
quences, had Muhnmmiulanism unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, who havo so often changed tlieir creed, 
and on whom the course of civilisation has 
80 largely depended.” {Hist, of Hmoj^ean 
Morals^ voL ii. p. 2b6.) 

“ The influence of Chatholicisin was se- 
conded by Muhammadanism, which on this 
(suicide), as on many other points, borrowed 
its teaching from the Christian Church, and 
oven intensified it ; for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in the Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the Qui^’an, aud the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
by the Moslem into a comjdete fatalism. 
Under the empire of Catholicism and Muham- 
madanism, suicide, doling many centuries, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive pan of mankind. 
When wo recollect how warmly it was ap- 
plauded, or how faintly it was condemned in 
the civilisations of Greece and Rome, when 
we remember, too, that there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribe from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
the complete revolution whioh was ©fleeted 
in this spheni by the influence of Chris- 
tianity.” {Hist, of European Morals, vol. ii. 
p. 5G.) 

Major Durie Osborn says : — 

When Islam penetrates to countries lower 
in the scalo of humanity than w<>re the 
Arabs of Muhammad’s day, it suffices to ele- 
vate them to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous co.st. It reproduces in its new 
converts the'cliaracteristics of its tirst — their 
impenetrable self-esieem, their unintelligent 
scorn, and blind hatred of all other creeds. 
And thus the capacity foi all further advance 
is destroyed ; the mind is obdurately shut to 
the enirunro of any purer light. But it is a 
grievous urror to confound that transient 
gleam ■»! which ilhirninaled Baghdad 

Ujidcr the ijrHt Abbasulc Ivhahfs with the legi- 
iiLuute flints of Islam. When the Arabs 
conquered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to take the 
place of that which had preceded them. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 
themselves all at once tho masters of vast 
countiie*^, with everything to learn. They 
wore compelled to put themselves to school 
under tho very people they had vanquished. 
Thus the PersninB and Syrians, conquered 
though they were and tributary, from the 
ignorance of their masters, retained in their 
hands the eontrolfd the administi alive ma- 
rhinorv. The Abhaside khalifs w(?ro borne 
into power by means of a Persian revolution, 
I headed by a Persian slave. 'riien began the 
j endeavour to root the old Greek phiJosojihy, 
I and tho deep and beautiful tlnuights of 
, Zoroaster, on the hard and barren soil of Mu- 
hammadanigm. li was an impossible attempt 
i to make n frail exotic flourish on uncongenial 
< soil. It has imparted, indeed, a deceptive 
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loftre to this period of Mohammadm history ; 
but the orihi^ox Mahsmmsdsiis knew that 
their faith and the windom of the Greeks conld 
not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovators. Successive storms of 
barbarians sweeping down from the north of 
Asia, tore up the fragile plant by the roots, 
and scattered <ts blossoms to the winds. The 
new comers embraced the creed of the Koran 
in its primitive simplicity; they hated and 
repudiated the refinements which the Per- 
sians would fain have engrafted on it. And 
they won the day. The present condition of 
Central Asia is the legitimate fruit of Islam ; 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were but 
the afterglow of the thought and culture 
which sank with the fall of the Sassanides, 
and the expulsion of the Byzantine empe- 
rors. So also in Moorish Spain. The blossom 
and the fruitage which Muhammadanism 
seemed to put forth there were, in fact, due 
to influences alien to Islam — to the intimate 
contact, namely, with Jewish and Christian 
thought ; for when the Moors were driven 
back into northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and Northern 
Africa sank into the intellectual darkness and 
political anarchy in which it lies at the pre- 
sent time. There are to be found in Muham- 
madan history all the elements of greatueHs 
— faith, courage, endurance, solf-sacriflc© ; 
but, closed within the narrow walls of a rude 
theology and barUBrous polity, from which 
the capacity to grow and the liberty to 
modify have been sternly cat off, they work 
no deliverance upon the earth. They are strong 
only for destruction. When that work is 
over, they either prey upon each other, or 
beat themselves to death against the burs 
of their prison-house. No permanent dwell- 
ing-place cau be erected on a foundation of 
sand , and no durable or humanising polity 
upon a foundation of fatalism, de.spotiam, 
polygamy and slavery. When Muhammadan 
states cease to be racked by revolutions, they 
succumb to the poison diffused by a corrupt 
moral atmosphere. A Darwesh, ejacuiatiug 
‘Allah!’ and revolving in a series of rapid 
gyTations until he drops sense less, ie an exact 
imago of the course of their history.” (Istam 
under ihe Arabs, p. 93.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler, (J.B., 
remarks : — 

“ The Goth might ravage Italy, but the 
Goth came fortli purified from the flames 
which ho himaelf had kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but the music of the 
Celtic heart softened his rough nature, and 
wooed him into less churlish habits, Visi- 
goth and Frank, Heruli and Vandal, blotted 
out their verocity in the very light of the 
civilisation they had striven to extinguish. 
Even the Hun, wildest Tartar from the 
Scythian waste, was touched and softened in 
his wicker encampment amid Pannonian 
plains ; but the Turk — wherever his scymitar 
reached — degraded, defiled, and defamed ; 
blaaiing into eternal decay Greek, Roman and 
Latin civilisation, until, when all bad gone, ho 
•at down, satiated with savagery, to doze for 
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two hundred yearn into hopeleee daerepi- 
tude." iQood Wonk for September 1890.) 

Literature on the subject of Muhamma- 
danism ; — 

Muhainedis hnpoitur^L W. Bed well. 
Loudon ...... 1618 
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Mahomet Unmaaked. W. Bed well. 
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Taylor. l>ondvn 1884 
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MUHARRAM Lit. “ That 

which is forbidden.” Anything KRcred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhauimadau year 
[months.] (2) Tlie first ten days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al Kusaui, the second son of 
Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, by ‘Ali. 
[aj.<hubain.] These days of lamentation are 
only observed by the Shi'ah Muslims, bat 
the tenth day of Muharram is observed by 
the Sunnis in commemoration of its having 
been the day on which Adam ' and Eve, 
heaven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
were created, [abhuka’.] 

The coremonios of the Muharram differ 
much in different places and countries. The 
folio vuing is a graphic description of ihe 
observaniCe of the Muharram at Ispahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 
some slight alterations from Morier’s Second 
Journey through Persia : — 

The tragical termination of aPHusain’s life, 
commencing with bis flight from al-Madinab 
and terminating 'with his death on the plain 
of Karbala’, has been drawn up in the form 
of a drama, consisting of several parts, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
successive day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Qatl, 
comprises the event.s of the day on which he 
met his death, and is acted with great pomp 
before the King, in the largest square of the 
city. The subject, which is full ol affecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great interest 
in the breasts of a Christian audience ; but 
allied as it is with all the religious and 
national feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
the|r strongest passions. Al-Husain would 
be a hero in our eyes ; in theirs he is a 
martyr. The vicissitudes of his life, hU 
dangers in the desert, his fortitude, his in- 
vincible courage, and his devotedness et the 
hour of his death, are all circumstances upon 
which the Persians dwell with rapture, and 
which excite in them an enthusiasm not to be 
diminished by lapse of time. The celebra- 
tion of this mourning keeps up in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and consequently their hatred for all 
MusalmAus who do not partake of their feel- 
ings. They execrate Yazid and cui'se ‘Umar 
with such rancour, that it is necessary to have 
witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in 
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their cities to judge of the degree of fana- 
ticism which possesses them at this time. 1 
have seen some of the most violent of them, 
as they vociferated, “O Husain ! ” walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only their 
loins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood, by the voluntary cuts which they have 
given to themselves, either as acts of love, 
anguish, or mortification. Such must have 
been the cuttings of which we read in Holy 
Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelitee 
by Moses (Lev. xix. 28, Deut. xiv. 1), and 
these extravagances, I conjectuie, mutt re- 
semble the practices of the priests of Baal, 
who cried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Kings xviii. 28; 
see also Jeremiah xvi. 5, 6, and 7. 

The preparations ^hich were made 
throughout toe city consisted in erecting 
large tents, that are there called tukiyakf in 
the streets and open places, in fitting them 
ip with black linen, and ftimishing them 
with objects emblematical of the monming. 
These tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the (aeirict, or by men of conse- 
quence, as an act of devotion.; and all ranks 
of people have a free access to them. The 
expense of a takiyak consists in the hire ot 
a mull a f or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase of lights. Many there 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 
past sins, or of rendering thanks to heaven 
for some blessing, by adding charity to the 
good act of erecting a takiyah^ and distribilte 
gratuitous food to those who attenu it. 

Our neighbour Muhammad Khan had a 
takiyak in his house, to which all the people 
of the district flocked in great numbers. 
During the time of this assemblsge we heard 
a constant noise of drums, cymbal*, and 
trumpets. We remained that besides the 
takiyak in different open places and streets 
of the towq, a wooden pulpit, without any ap- 
ponUage, was erected, apon which a wm/fflr, or 
priest, was mountedv preaching to the people 
who were collected around him, A European 
ambassador, who is saic! to have intrigtied 
with Yazid in favour of al-Husain, was brought 
forward to be an actor in one of the parts 
of the tragedy, ^nd the populace ifl 

consequence inclined to Johk favouraldy upon 
u^ Notwithstanding the excitation M the 
public mind, we did net o^iase to take ou*' 
usual rides, and we generally passed unmo- 
lested through the middle of oongregalions, 
during the time of their devotions. Such 
httle scruples have they at our seeing their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night 
of the Muharram the Grand, Viid<»r invited 
the whole of the embassy to attend his 
takiyak. On entering the room we found a 
large assembly of Persians clad in dark- 
coloured clothes, which, accompanied with 
their black caps, their black beards, and 
their dismal faces, really looked as if they 
wore afflicting their souls .They neither 
wore their drgggers, nor any parte of their 
dress which they look upon as ornamental. 
A muUa of high consideration sal next to the 
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Grand Vizier, and kept him in Berions con- 
Teraation, whilst the remaining part of the 
society communicated with each other in 
whispers. After we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which wo were 
seated were thrown open, and we then die- 
covered a priest placed on a high chair, 
under the ooyering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace ; the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of «ach 
tear shed for the sake of the Im&m al- 
Husain, which would be an atonement for a 
past life of wickedness; and also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among the 
people. He then began to read from a book, 
with a sort of nasal chaunt, that part of the 
tragic history of ai-I^usain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizier com- 


menced to shake his head to and fro, to ut^ 
in a most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, Wahi! Wahi! 
both of which acts were followed in a more 
or less violent manner by the rest of the 
audience. The chaunting of the mulla Misted 
nearly an hour, and some parts of his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated to 
rouse the feehngs of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and I observed that the Grand 
Vizier turned himself towards, the wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, some dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parts from slips of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unpleasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of them appeared to ory 
very unaffectedly ; and as I sat near the 
Grand Vizier, and to his neighbour the priest, 
I was witness to many real tears that fell 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a muUa to 
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go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a pieoe of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the faUing tears, 
and which he then squeezes into a bottle, 
preserving them with the greatest caution. 
This practically illustrates that passage in the 
56th Psalm, verse 8, Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians believe tnat in 
the agonv of death, when all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into 
the mouth of a dying man, has been known 
to revive him ; and it is for such use, that 
they are collected. 

Cte the Koz-i'Qatl, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day, tho Ambassador was invited by 
the King to be present at the termination of 
the ceremonies, in which the death of al- 
^usain was to be repretented. We set off 
after breakfast, and placed ourselves in a 
small tent, that was pitched for our accom- 
modation over an arched gateway, which was 
situated close to the room in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 

We looked upon the great square which is 


IKDIA. {By a Native Artist.) 

in front of the palace, at the entrance of 
which we ncirceived a circle of Oajars, or 
people of tne King’s own tribe, who were 
standing barefooted, and beating their breasts 
in cadence to the chaunting of one who stood 
in the centre, and with whom they now iiwd 
then joined their voices in chorus. Rmititi g 
the breast is a universal act throughout the 
mourning ; and the breast is made bare for 
that pu^se, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. Tne King, in ortler to show hm humi- 
lity, ordered the Oajars, among whom were 
many of his own relations, to walk abont 
without either shoes or stockings, to super- 
intend the order of the different ceremonies 
about to oe perfoi-med, and they were to be 
seen stepping tenderly over the stones, with 
sticks in their hands, doing the duties of 
menials, now keeping back a crowd, then 
dealing out blows with their sticks, and set- 
tling the order of the processions. 

Part of the square was partitioned off by 
an enclosure, wnioh was to represent the 
town of Karbala', neai* which al-Husain was 
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put to death ; and cIosa to this were two 
small tents, which were to represent his en> 
campment in the desert with his family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpets, upon 
which the actors were to perform, completed 
all the scenery used on the occasion. 

A short time after we had reached our 
tent, the Eling appeared, and although we 
could not see him, yet we were soon apprised 
of his presence by all the people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his officers. The pro- 
cession then commenced as follows ; — Fir^ 
came a stout man, naked from the waist up- 
wards, balancing in his girdle a long thick 
pole, "^’irmounted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiousJy wrought with devices from the 
Qur’iin, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then another, naked like the former, baiunced 
an ornamental polo in his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not so high, upon which 
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a young darvesh resting his feet upon the 
bearer’s ^rdle had placed himself, chauating 
Terses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more strength 
and more nakedness, a water earner, walked 
forwards, bearing an immense leather aaek 
filled with water slung over his back. This 
personage, we were told, was emblematical of 
the great thirst which al-Huaain sufieted In 
the desert. 

A litter in the shape of a saroophagns, 
which wa.H cal'ed Quf>r-i-ifu«ain, or the 
tomb of al-Husain (a Td^ziu{ih) succeeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. On its 
front was a large ovsl ornament entirely 
covered with precious stones, and just above 
it, a great diamond star. On a small proioo- 
tion wei^e two tapers placedP on candlesticks 
enriched with jewela. The top and sid^s 
were covered with Oathmerc shawls, and on 
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(By a Native Artist.) 


the summit rested a turban, intended to re- 
present the head-dress of the Khalifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing poles, 
Irom which a variety of beautiful shawls 
were suspended. At the top of which were 
representations of al-Hnsain’s hand studded 
with jewellery. 

After this came four led horses, caparisoned 
in vhe richest manner. The fronts of their 
heads were ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that emitted a thon- 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls and gold stuffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble- 
matical of the death of al-Husain. When all 
these had passed, they arranged themselves 
in a row to the right of the King’s apart- 
ment. 

After a short pause, a body of flerce- 
looking meu, with only a loose white sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, marched 
forwarda They were all begrimed with 
blood ; and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defending him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all about him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse npon which al- 
Husain was monnt^ when he was killed. A 
band of about fifty men, striking two pieces 
of wood together in their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged themaelree 
k rows before the King, and marshalled by a 
maStre de hedUt^ who stood in the middle to 
reg^ts their movemeots, they performed a 
clapping tbsii* hands in toe best pos- 
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xible time. The maitre de ballet all this time 
sang in recitative^ to which the dancers joined 
at different intervals with lond shouts and 
reiterated clapping of their pieces of wood. 




MTHARRA.M STANDAR]>S. 

The two procftssion.s were succeeded by 
the trngedisnii. Al-Husniii came forward, 
followed by his wives, sisters, and first 
relatived. They perfonnod many long and 



HUSAIN'S HAND AND STANDARD. 

tedious acts; but as our distance from the 
stage was too great to hear the many affect- 
ing things which they no doubt said to etch 
other, we will proceed at once to where the 


unfortunate al-Husnin lay extended on the 
ground, ready to receive the death-stroke 
from n ruffian dressed in niTuour, who acted 
the part of executioner. At this moment a 
buret of lamentation issued from the multi- 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tears came 
from almost every one of those who were 
near enough to come under our inspection. 
The indignation of the populace waited some 
object upon which to vent itself, and it fell 
upon those of the actors who had performed 
the part of Ynzid’s soldiers. No sooner was 
al-llusain killed, than they were driven off 
the ground by a volley of stones, followed by 
.shouts of abuse. We were informed that it 
is so difficult to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on the present occasion 
a paity of Russian prisoners were presaed 
iii^o the army of Yazid, and they made as 
speedy an exit after the catastrophe as it was 
in their power. 

Tho .scone terminated by the burning of 
Karbalii*. Several reed huts had been con- 
idructed behind the enclosure before men- 
tioned, which of a sudden were set on fire. 
Tho tomb of sl-Husain was seen covered with 
black cloth, and upon it sat a figure dis- 
guised in a tiger’s skiu, which was intended 
to repre.sent the miraculous lion, recorded to 
have kept watch over his remains after he 
had l>een buried. The most extraordinary 
puH of tho whole exhibition was the repre- 
sentation of the dead bodies of the martyrs : 
who having been decapitated, were all placed 
in a row, each body with a bead close to it. 
To effect this, several IVTsinns buried them- 
selves alive, leaving the head out just above 
ground ; whilst others put their beads under 
ground, leaving out the body. The heads 
.and bodies were placed in such relative posi- 
tions to each other, as to make it appear that 
they bad been severed. This is done by way 
of penance ; but in hot weather, the violence 
of the exertion has been known to produce 
death. The whole ceremony was terminated 
by a kbutbab, or oration, in praise of al- 
Husain. (Morier’s Second Journey through 
Persia.) 

** The martyrdom of Hasan and Husain 
is celebrated by the Shiahs all over India, 
during the first ten days of the month of Mo- 
huiTum. Attached to every Shiah’s house is 
an linamh/^rrah, a hall or iuelosure built ex- 
pressly for tho celebration of the anniversary 
of the death of Husain. The enclosure ia 
generally arcaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domed roof. 
Against the side of the Imambnrrah, directed 
towards Mecca, is set the iabut — also called 
tnzin {ta^ziynh), or model of the tombs at Ker- 
bela. In the houses of the wealthier Shiahs, 
the.Hc tnhuts are fixtures, and are beautifully 
fashioned of silver and gold, or of ivory and 
ebony, embellished all over with inlaid work. 
The poorer Shin ha provide themselves with 
a tfdtfif made for the occasion of lath and 
plaster, tneked out in mica and tinsel. A 
week before the new moon of the Mohur- 
rum, they encloHc .a space, called the tabut 
tchanos in which the tabftt is prepared ; and 
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the very moment the new moon is «cen, n 
spade is struck into the ground before “ the 
enclosure of the tombs,” where a pit is after- 
wards dug, in which a bonfire is lighted, and 
kept burning through nil the ten dnyn of the 
liohuxTum solemnities. Those who cannot 
afford to erect a tabut khanay or eren to put 
up a little tabut or taziah in their dwelling- 
house, always hare a Mohunrum fire Ughted, 
if it consist only of a night-light floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground. It is doubtful whether this 
oustom refers to tho trench of fire Husain 
set blazing behind bis camp, or is a surriral 
from the older Ashurn (ton days) festival, 
which is said to hare been instituted in com- 
memoration of the deliverance of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and his host at the Red 
Sea; or from the yet more ancient Bael fire. 
But, in India, those Mohuirum fires, especially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
as well as Mohammedans, are regarded with 
the most superstitious reverence, and have a 
greater hold on thorn even than the iabuts. 
All day long the passers by stop before the 
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fires and make their vows over them, and all 
night long the crowds dance round them, and 
leap through the flames and scatter about the 
burning brands snatched from them. The 
tabut is lighted up like an altar, with innu- 
merable green wax candles, and nothing can 
Ibe more brilliant than the appearance of an 
Imambarrah of white stone, or polished white 
stucco, picked out in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along the leading architectural lines 
of the building, with its tabut on one side, 
daxzling to bl^dnesa. Before the tabut are 
placed the “ properties ” to be used by the 
celebrants in the “Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, the sword and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, Ac. ; and in front of it 
is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
richest materials, and covered with rich bro- 
cades in green and gold. Such is the theatre 
in which twice daily daring the first ten 
days of the mSuth of Mohurrum, the deaths 
of the first martyrs of Islam are yearly com- 
memorated in India. Each day has its special 
solemnity, corresponding with the succession 
of events during the ten days that Husain 
was encamped on the fatal plain of Kerbela ; 
but the prescribed order of the services in the 
daily developoient of the great Shiah func- 
tion of the Mohumitu would appear not to 


be always strictly ol»scrTed in Bombay.** 
(Felly's Miracle Fluy of Hasan and ^lusatn^ 
jh*efiico, p. xvii.) 

The drnmn, or “Miracle Play” which ia 
recited iu Persia during the Muharram, has 
been rendered into English by Colonel Sir 
Lewis Polly, K.C.B. (Allen A Co., 1879), from 
which we take the death scene of al-Huaain 
on the battle-field of Karbala*, a scene which, 
the historian Gibbon (Decline and Fall^ 
vol. ix. ch. 841) says, “ in a distant age and 
I climate, will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader.” 

“ Huanin . — I am sore disti'essed at the un- 
kind treatment received at the hands of the 
cmel heavens. Pitiful tyianny is exercised 
towards me by a cruel, unbelieving array ! 
All the sorrows and troulsles of this world 
have overwhelmed me I 1 am become a butt 
for the anow of affliction and trouble. I am 
a holy bird stript of its quills and feathers 
by the hand of the archer of tyranny, and am 
become, 0 friends, utterly disabled, and un- 
able to fly to my sacred nest. They are going 
to kill mo mercilessly, for no other crime or 
guilt except that I happen to be a prophet’s 
grandson. 

** Shimur (challenging Aim). — 0 Husain, why 
dost thou not appear in the field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle ? 
How long art thou going to sit still without 
displaying tby valour in war? Why dost 
thou not put on thy robe of martyrdom and 
come forth ? If thou art indeed so magnani- 
i mens as not to fear death, if thou cai est not 
about the whistling sounds of the arrows 
when let fly from the bow, mount thou, 
quickly, thy swift horso named Zu'l janah, 
and deliver thy soul from so many troubles. 
Yea, come to the field of battle, be it as it 
may. Enter soon among thy women, and 
, with tears bid them a last farewell ; then 
come forth to war, and show us thy great 
fortitude. 

^'Husain (talking to himselj ). — AltbougU 
the accursed fellow, Shimar, will put me lo 
death in an hour’s time, yet the reproachful 
language of the enemy seems to be worse 
than destruction itself. It is better that the 
foe should sever my head cruelly ffom the 
body, than make me hear these abusive woixls. 
What can I do ? 1 have no one left to Ittlp 
me, no Kisim to hold my stirrup for a mmnte 
when about to mount All are gone I Look 
around if thou canst find anyone to defend 
the descendant of Muhammad, the chosen of 
God — if thou canst see any ready to assist 
' the holy family of God’s l^ophetl In this 
land of- trials there is no kind protector to 
have compassion on the household of the 
Apostle of God, and bofriend them. 

“ 2rcA‘na6.-—May I be offered for the sad 
tones of thy voice, dear brother I Time has 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow. 
It has grieved me to the quick. Wait, bro- 
ther, do not go till thy Kiisim arrives. Have 
patience for a minute, my 'Ali Akbar is 
corni^. 

“ Husain {looking around). — Is there one 
who wishes to please God, his Maker? Ii 
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there any trilling to behave faithfully towarda | 
hia real friends? Is therv*) a person ready to 
give up hia life for oui' sake, to save us, to 
defend ua in this dreadful struggle of Kar- 
bala? 

“Zaiiio6. — 0 Lord, Zainab’s brother has 
no one to assist or suppoil him 1 Occasions 
of hia sorrows are innumerable, without an}'- 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, he is leaning on his spear 1 
He has bent his neck in a calamitous manner ; 
he has no famous 'Alf Akbar, no renowned 
^Abbas any more I 

** Husain. — Is there anyone to pity our con* 
dition, to help us in this terrible conflict of 
Karbala ? Is there a kind soul to give us a 
hand of assistance for God's sake ? 

“ Zainab. — Brave cavalier of Karbala, it is 
not fitting for thfce to be so hiuried. Go a 
little more slowly ; troubles will come quickly 
enough. Didst thou ever say thou hadst a 
Zainab in the tent ? Is not this poor creature 
weeping and mourning for thee ? 

**The Imam Husain. — Dear sister, thou 
rest of my disquieted, broken heart, smite on 
thy head and mourn, thou thousand-noted 
nightingale. To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Shimar. To-day shall the rose be 
turned out of its delightful spot by the tyranny 
of the thistle. Dear sister, if any dust hap- 
pen to settle on the rosy cheeks of my lovely 
daughter Sukainah, be pleased to waoh it * 
away most tenderly with the rose-water of 
thy tears? My daughter has been accus- 
tomed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest ; for my 
sake, receive and caress her in thy bosom. 

** Zainab. — 0 thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of poor afilicted strangers, the 
flaming effect of thy speech has left no rest 
in my mind. Tell me, what have we done 
that thou shouldest so reward us ? Who is 
the criminal among us for whose sake we 
must suffer thus? Take us back, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sucred monument of our 
noble grandfather; let us go home, and lire 
like queens in our own country. 

Husain. — 0 my afflicted, distressed, tor- 
mented sister, would to God there were a way 
of escape for me I Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly cut down the cypress-like stature 
of my dear son 'All Akbar; notwithstanding 
Kasim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
his own blood ; still they are intent to kill me 
also. They do not allow me to go back from 
'Irak, nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They will neither permit me to go to India, 
nor the capital of China. I cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuge 
in Zanzibar. 

“ Zainab. — Oh, how am 1 veied in my mind, 
dear brother, on bearing these sad things ! 
May I die, rather than listen to such affect- 
ing words any more ! What shall we, an 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone ? Oh I how can we 
live ? 

** Husain. — 0 miserable creature, weep not 
now, nor be so very much upset ; thon shalt 
cry plentifully hereafter, owing to the wivked- 


ness of time. When the wicked Shimar shall 
sever my head from the body ; when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and forced 
to ride ou an unsaddled camel ; when my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
enemy’s horses, and (.rodden under their 
hoofs ; when my beloved Sukainah shall be 
cruelly struck by Shimar, my wicked mur- 
derer ; when they shall lead thee away cap- 
tive from Karbala to Sham; and when they 
shall make thee and others live there in a 
horrible, ruined place ; yea, when thou shalt 
see aU this, then thou maye8t,and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admonish thee, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy but patience, to re- 
sign the whole jnatter, submissively, to the 
Lord, the good Maker of all ! Mourn not for 
my misfortune, but bear it patiently, without 
giving occasion to the enemy to rejoice 
triumphantly on this account, or speak re- 
proachfully concerning us. 

“ Kulsum. — '^hou strnttest about gaily, 0 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. Look a 
little behind thee ; see how Kulsum is sighing 
after thee with tearful eyes 1 I am strewing 
pearls in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of my eyes I Let me put my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zvi’I janah. 

“ Husain. — Beloved sister, kindle not a fire 
in my heait by so doing. Take away thy 
head from under the hoof of my steed. 0 
thousand-noted nightingale, sing not such a 
sad-toned melody. I am going away; be 
thou the kind keeper of my helpless ones. 

“ Kuisuni. — Behold what the heavens have 
at length brought on me I what they have 
done also to my brother! Him they have 
made to have ;'arched lips through thirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyes ! 
Harsh severity is mingled with tyrannous 
cruelty. 

“ Husain. — Trials, afflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the better, dear 
sister, do they prepare him for his journey 
heav'enward. We rejoice in tribulations, 
seeing they are but temporary, and yet they 
work out an eternal and blissful end. Though 
it is predestined that 1 should suffer mai'tyr- 
dom in this shameful manner, yet the trea- 
sury of everlasting happiness shall be at my 
dis^sal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, 0 sister, as the 
philosopher’s stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemists ; and the soil of Karbala is 
the sure remedy of my inward pains. 

“ Kulsum. — May I be sacrificed for thee 1 
Since this occurrence is thus inevitable, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kulsum 
her duty after thy doalh. Tell me, where 
shall I go, or iu what direction set my face ? 
What am I to do ? and which of tby orphan 
children am I to caress most ? 

“ //asain.— -Show thy utmost kin^ess, good 
sister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is most severely felt 
by children too much fondled by their 
parents, especially girls. I have regard to 
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all my children, to be sure, bat i lore 
Saka^h most. 

“ An old Female Sla'fe of Hueain't mother. 

— Oignided master, I am sick and weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Hare a kind regard to me, an old slave, 
much stricken with age I Master, by thy 
soul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life, I hare grown old in thy service ; 
pardon me, please, all the faults ever com* 
mitted by me. 

“ /fusoia.— Yes, thou hast served us, in- 
deed, for a very long tinie. Thou hast 
shown much affection and lore toward me j 
and my children, O handmaid A my dear i 
mother Fatimah ; thou hast verily suffered | 
much in our house : how often didst tbou j 
grind com with thine own hand for my 
mother 1 Thou hast also dandled Husain 
most caressingly in thy arms. Thou art 
black-faced, that is true, but thou hast, I 
opine, a pure white heart, and art mucli 
esteemed by us. To-day I am about to leave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, innu- 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed; but I beg tay pardon for all ! 
inconsiderate actions on my part. : 

‘ The Mtiid . — May I be a sacrifice for 1 
thee, thou royal ruler of the capital of faith 1 i 
turn not my days black, like my face, thou ' 
benevolent master. Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have I spent in watchfulness at thy cradle I 
At one moment I would caress theo in my 
arms, at another I would fondle thee in my 
bosom. I became prematurely old by my dili- 
gent service, 0 Husain ! Is it proper now 
that thou shouldst put round my poor neck 
the heavy chain of thy intolerable absence ? 

Is thio, dear master, the reward of the sor- 
Tices I have done thee? 

“ Hu»ain . — Though thy body, 0 maid, is 
now broken down by age and infirmity, yet 
thou hast served us all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love ; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
will never be disregarded by us. Excuse me 
to-day, when I am offering my body and soul 
in the cause of God, and cannot help thee at 
all ; but be sure I will fully pay the reward 
of thy services in the day of umversai 
account. 

“ The ifaiW.— Dost thou ^-emember, good 
sir, how many troubles I have suffered with 
thee for the dear sake of ’All Akbar, the 
light of thine eyes? Though I have not 
suckled him with my own breasts, to be sure, 
yet I laboured hard for him till he reached 
the age of eighteen years and came licio to 
Karbala. But, alas I dear flourishing ’Ah 
Akbar has been this day cruelly killed— what 
a pity 1 and I strove so much for his sake, j 
yet all, as it were, in vain. Yea, what a sad | 
loss! ... 

» i/usatn.— Speak not of my Ah Akbar 
any more, 0 maiden, nor set fire to the 
granary of my patience and make it flame. 
(Tummg to hts sinter.) Poor distressed 
Zainab) have the goodness to be kind always 
to my mother’s old maid, for she lias expe- 
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Henced many troublea in our family ; she has 
laboured hard in training ’Ah' Akbar my 
son. 

“ Umm Lailah {the mother of 'AH Akbar).-^ 
The elegant stature of my Akbar fell on the 
gronnd ; like as a beautiful cypress tree it 
was forcibly felled ! Alas for the memor' of 
thy upright stature I Alas, O my youthful 
son of handsome foimi and appearance ! Alas 
my troubles at night-time for thee ! How 
often did 1 watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee until the moining ! How sweet is 
the memory of those times I yea, how plea 
sant the very thought of those days ! Alas ! 
where art thou now, dear child ? 0 thou 

who art ever remembered by me, come and 
see thy mother’s wretched condition, oome ! 

“ Husain. — 0 Lord, why is this moumfu! 
voice so affecting? Mathinks the owner of 
it, the bemoaning person, has a flsme in her 
heart. It resembles the doleful tone of a 
lapwing whose wings are burned ! like as 
when a miraculous lapwing, the companion of 
Solomon the wise, the king of God's holy 
people, received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian ! 

** Umm Lailah. ~ Again 1 am put in mind of 
my dear son ! O ray heart, melted into bloied, 
pour tliyself forth ! Dear sou, whilst thou 
wast ali>o, I had some honour and respect, 
everybody had some regard for me; but 
since thou art gone, 1 am altogether aban- 
doned. Woo be to me ! woe be to me 1 I am 
despised and rejected. Woe unto me I woe 
unto me ! 

“ Husaiu. — Do not set fire to the harvest 
of my soul any further. Husain is, before 
God, greatly ashamed of bis shoi’toomings 
towards thee. Come out from the tent, for 
it is the last meeting previous to separating 
from one another for ever ; thy distress is an 
additional weight to the heavy burden of my 
grief. 

“ The Mother of 'AU Akbar. — I humbly 
state it, 0 glory of all ages, that I did not 
expect from thy saintship that thou wouldest 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to all 
except me. Dost tbou not remember my 
sincere services done to thee ? Am I not by 
birth a descendant of the glorious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Ai'abia when 
the former empire foil and gave place to the 
new-born monarchy of the latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Creator, was pleased to 
grant me an offspring, whom we called *AU 
Akbar, this day lost to us for ever. May I 
be offered for thee ! While 'Ah' Akbar my 
son was alive, I had indeed a sort of e8i.>«m 
j and credit with thee; but now that my 
cypress, my newly -sprung-up cedar, is un 
justly felled, 1 have fallen from credit too, 
and must therefore shed tears. 

“ Husain. — Be it known unto thee, 0 thou 
violet of the flower-garden of modesty, that 
thou art altogether mistaken. I swear by th ; 
holy enlightened dust of iny mother Zahrah’i 
grave, that tbou art more honourable and 
dearer now than ever. I well remember the 
affeciiouitio recomiaendatiuns of *Ali AkhtFi 
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oar son, concenung theo. How much lie was 
mindfal of thee at the moment of his parting ! 
How tenderly he cnred for thee, and spoke 
concoming thee to erery one of his family ! 

“ *Ali Akbar's Mother. — 0 gracioas Lord, I 
adjure thee, by the merit of my son, *Ah' 
Akbar, nerer to lessen the shadow of Husain 
from over my head. May no one orer be in 
my miserable condition — never be a desolate, 
homeless woman, like me I 

* Husain. — 0 thou unfortunate Zainab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is come I The 
day of joy is gone for ever ! the night of 
amiction has drawn near! Drooping, wither- 
ing sister, yet most blest in thy temper, I 
hare a request from thee which I fenr to 
make known. 

“ Zainab. — May I be a saciiHce for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, glorious sun I there 
is nobody here, if thou hast a private matter 
to disclose to thy sister. 

* Husain. — Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already severely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my request is, what will be thy 
condition then ? Though I cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still I am in doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forbear. 

Zainab. — My breast is pierced! My 
heart boils within me like a cauldron, owing 
to this thy conrersatiou. Thou soul of thy 
sister, hold not back from Zainab what thou 
hast in th^ mind. 

♦* Husain. — My poor sister, I am covered 
with shame before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head. Though the request is a tribe, yet I 
know it is giiovous to thee to grant. It is 
this ; bnng me an old, dirty, ragged gaiment 
to put on. But do not ask mo. I pray thee, 
the reason why, untill myself think it proper 
to tell thee. 

‘ Zainab. — I am now going to the tent to 
fetch thee what thou seekest ; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. [Returning 
with a tattered shirt.^ Take it, here Is the 
ragged robe for which thou didst ask. 1 
wonder what thou wilt do with it. 

“ Husain. — Do not remain here, dear sister. 
Go for awhile to thine own tent ; for if thou 
see that which I am about to do, thou wilt be 
grievously disturbed. Turn to thy tent, poor 
miserable sister, listen to what I say, and 
leave me, I pray thee, alone. 

** Zainab {going away). — I am gone, but I 
am sorry I cannot tell what this enigma 
means. It is puzzling indeed ! Remain thou 
with thy mysterious coat, 0 Husain 1 May 
all of us be offered as a ransom for thee, dear 
brother I Thou art without any to assist or 
befriend theo I Thou art surrounded by the 
wicked enemy I Yes, thy kind helpers have 
all been killed by tho unbelieving nation I 

“ Husain (putting on the garment). — The 
term of life has no perpotual duration in 
itself. Who ever saw in a flower-garden a 
rose without its thorn I I will put on this old 
robe close to my skin, and place over it my 
new opparel, though neither the old nor the 
new of this world can be depended on. 1 
hope Zainab ha£ oOt been observing vhat I 


have been doing, for, poor creature, she can 
scarcely bear the sight of any such like 
thin^ 

Zainab. — Alas! I do not know what is 
the matter with Husain, my brother. What 
has an old ga**ment to do with being a king? 
Dost thou desire, 0 Husain, that the enemy 
should come to know this thing and reproach 
thy sister about it? Put off, I pray thee, 
this old ragged garment, otherwise 1 shall 
pull off my heud-dress, and uncover my head 
for shame. 

** Husain. — Rend not thy dress, modest 
sister, nor pull off thy head-coveiing. There 
is a mystery involved in my action. Know 
that what Husain has done has a good mean- 
ing in it. His putting on an old garment is 
not without its signifleation. 

** Zainab. — What mystery can be in this 
work, thou perfect high priest of faith? I 
will never admit any until thou shalt have 
fully explained the thing according to my 
capacity. 

The Jmdui. — To-day, dear sister, Shimar 
will b?have cruelly towai-ds me. He will 
sever my dear head from the body. His 
dagger not cutting my throat, he will be 
obliged to sever my head from behind. After 
he has killed me, when he begins to atrip mo 
of my clothes, ho may perchance be ashamed 
to take off this ragged lobe and thereby leave 
my body naked on the ground. 

Zainab. — 0 Lord, have mercy on Aiv 
distracted heaii; t Thou alone art aware of 
the state of my mind. Gracious Creator, 
preserve the spul of Husain ! Let not heaven 
pull down my house over the ! 

“ iSukninah . — Dear father, by.oMr Lord it is 
a painful thing to be fatherless ; a misery, a 
great calamity to be helpless, bleeding in the 
hesil, and an outcast ! Dismount from tho 
saddle and make mo sit by thy side. To pass 
ovei me or neglect, jqae at such a time is very 
distressing. Let me put my head on thy 
dear lap, O father. It is sad thou shouldst 
not be aware of thy dear child’s condition. 

“ Husain, — Bend not thy neck on one side, 
thou my beloved child ; uor weep so sadly, 
like an orphan. Neither moan so melodiously, 
like a disconsolate nightingale. Come, lay 
thy dear head on my knees once more, and 
shed hot so copiously a flood of tears from 
thine eves, thou spint of my life. 

” Smkainah. — Dear father, thou whose lot is 
but grief, have mercy on me, mercy I O thou 
my physician in every pain and trouble, have 
pity on me I have pity on me I Alas, my 
heart, for the mention of the word separa- 
tion 1 Alas, my grievance, for what is 
unbearable! 

“ Husain. — Groan not, wail not, my dear 
.Sukainab, my poor oppressed, distress^ girL 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
until thy father gets thee some water to 
drink. 

** Zainab. — Alas I alas ! woe to me I my 
Husain is gone from me! Alas! alasl the 
arrow of my heart is shot away from the 
band! Woe unto me, a thousand woes! 1 
am to remain without Husain! The wor- 
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shipper of truth it gout to meet hit dettinod in thj tent by tho erj of orphunt mid 
ftto with ft blood-tUiBod tbrond t widowt. 

** Hiuain. — Mt ditcontolaie Zoinab, bo not ** Hmain. — Sitior, though it grioTat mo to 

to impationt. My homolott tittor, thow not go, yot I do :t ; poradvontoro 1 may toe the 

thytoif to fretful Huto patience, tittor, the face of Aihgar and the oountonanoo of Akbar, 

reward of the patient bellerert it the best of thote eyprettee, thote rotot of Paradite. 

all Render Qod thanks, the crown of inter* ^ ZatnaA— Would to God Zainab had died 

cession is fitted for our head only. this very minute before thy face, in thy sight, 

** Zainah . — 0 my afilioted mother, thou best that the might not behold such elegaht 

of all women, pass a minute by those in Kar* bodies, such beautiful forms, rolling in Uieir 

baU ! see thy daughters prisoners of sorrow 1 own blood ! 

behold them amidst strangen and foreigners. ** Hu»ain. — 0 poor sister, if thou die. here 

Come out awhile from thy payilion in Para- in this land in that tudden way that thou 
diae, O Fatimah, and weep affectionately oyer desirest, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the state of us, thy children I the city of Kilfah, on the cameVs back P 

Husain. — I hare become friendleas and ** Zainab. — Slight not my pain, dear bro-> 

without any helper, in a most strange manner. tber, for Zainab is somewhat alarmed as to 

I hare lost my troop and army in a wonderful the import of thy apeech. « What shall I do 

way. Where is Akbar my son P let him come with thy family-^witn the poor widows and 

to me and hold the bridle of my horse, that I youxig children P 

may mount. Where is Kasim my nephew P ** Husain. — O afflicted one, it is decreed I 

will he not help me and get ceady my stirrup should be killed by means of daggers and 

to make me cheerful? Why should I not swords; henceforth, dear sister, thou shall 

shed much blood from mine eyes, seeing I not see me. Behold, this is separation between 

cannot behold ’Abbds my standard-bearer P me and thee ! 

A brother is for the day of misfortune and ** The nsphew of Husain . — Dear uncle, thou 

calamity! A brother is better than a hundred bast resofyed to Journey. Thou art going 

diadems and thrones ! A brother is the essence once again to make me an orphan. To whom 

of life in the world 1 He who has a brother, else wilt Ihou entrust us P is expected 

though he be old, yet is young. Who is there to take care of us P Thou wast, dear uncle, 

to bring my horse for me P there is none. instead of my father Hasan, a defence to thia 

There is none eren to weep for me in this helpless exiled creature., 
state of misery 1 ** Husain , — Sorrow not, thou faithful child, 

** Kulsum . — Because there is no 'Alf Akbsr, thou shalt be killed too b this plab ef trials, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zainab, thy sister, Return thou now to thy tent in peace, without 

will hold the horse for thee ; and eeeing grieying my soul any further, poor orphan I 

’Abbds, thy brother, is no longer to be found, ** The Darwish from Kdbul . — 0 Lord God, 
1 myself will bear the standard before thy wherefore is the outward appearance of a 

winged steed instead of him. man of God usually without decoration or 

Zainab . — Let Zainab mourn bitterly for ornament P And why is the lap of the man 

her broiler’s desolation. Who eyer saw a of thia world generally fall of gold and jewels P 

woman, a gentlewoman, doing the duty ot a On what account is the pillow of this great 

groom or seryant ? Who can know, 0 Lord, person the black dost of the road P and for 

besides Thee, the sad state of Hoaab b Kar- what reason are the bed and the cushion of 

bald, where his people so deserted him that a the rebellious made of relyet and stuffed with 

woman like myself is obliged to act me a eer- dCwn ? Either laUm, the relirion of peace 

yant for him P and charity, has no true foundation in ,tbe 

** Kul$vm.^l am a etandard-bearer for world, or tbs young man, who it so wounded 

Husain, the martyr of Karbala, 0 Lord God. and suffers from thirst, is still an infidel 

I am the sister of ’Abbds ; yea, the miserable ** Htuain . — Why are thbe eyot pouring 
sister of both. 0 friends, it bebg the tenth down tesrs, yonrg darwfsh ? Hast thou also 

day of Mnharram, I am therefore assisting lost an Akbar in the prime of his youth? 

Husain. I am bearing the ensign for him Thou art immersed, as a water-fowl, b thy 

instead of ’Abbds my brother, his standard- tears. Has thbe ’Abbds been sUin, thirsting, 

bearer. on the bank of the Riyer Euphrates, that 

** Zainab . — Uncoyer your breasts a mbute, thou cryest so piteously P But if thou art 
0 ye tear-shedding people, for it is time to sad only on account of my misfortune, them it 

best the dram, seeing the kbg is going to matters not. Let me know whenoe oomest 

ride. 0 Solomon the Prophet, where is thy thousand whither is thy face set ? 
glory? what has become of thy i onpous ** The DarwisL—AX happened, yonng man, 
retinue ? Where are thy brothers, nephews, that last night I arriyed in this yalley, and 
and companions ? made my lodgii^ there. When one-half of 

« There are none left to help me. the night had passed, of a sudden a great 

My sister Zainab holds the bridle of the horee, difficulty befell me, for I heard a child be- 

and walks before me. Who eyer saw a bdy moaning and complaining of thirst, haying 

acting thus? gi^en altogether the idea of liying any 

Thou art going aU alone I May longer b this world. Somotimes it would 

the eonlf of all be a ransom for thee! and beat its head and cry out for water ; at other 

may thy dejiartnre make souls quit their times It appeared to fall on the ground, fabt- 

boffiee ! A rdiurrection will be produced ; Ing and niotionless. 1 hays, therefore, brought 
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some water in this cnp for that poor child, 
that it may drink and be refreshed a little. 
So I hnmbly begf thee, dear sir, to direct me 
to the place where the young child may be 
found, and tell me what is its name. 

** Hiuain. — 0 God, let no man be erer in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
sad and deplorable state to which I am 
redaced. O young man, the child mentioned 
by thee is the peace of my troubled mind ; it 
18 my poor, miserable little girl. 

“ The Darwish. — May I be oflFered for thee, 
dear sir, and for thy tearful eyes 1 Why 
should thy daughter be so sadly mourning and 
complaining? My heart is overwhelmed with 
grief for the abundance of tears running down 
thy cheeks. Why should the daughter of one 
like thee, a generous soul, suffer from 
thirst ? ^ 

Husain . — Know, O young man, that we are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
art quite mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to bo of this world. If I will, I can make the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth ; how much more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my spear; water would 
gush out of it if I were to like. I voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain a crovrn of glory from 
God. I die parched, and offer myself a 
sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should bo saved from the wrath to 
come. 

** The Darwish. — What is thy name, sir? 

I perceive lhat thou art one of the chief 
saints of the most beneficent God. It is 
evident to me that thou art the brightness of 
the Lord’s .mago. but I cannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

“ Husain. — O darwish, thou wilt soon bo 
informed of the whole matter, for thou shall 
be a martyr thyself ; for thy plahs and the 
result thereof have been revealed to me. 
Tell me, 0 darwish, what is the end thou 
hast in view in this thy hai^ardous enterprise ? 
When thou shalt have told me that, 1 will 
disclose to thee who I am. 

“ The Zkirwish . — I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to set 
out, if God wilhs, from Karbali to Najaf, 
namely, to the place where 'AU, the highly 
exalted king of religion, the sovereign lord of 
the empire of existence, the supreme master 
of all the .darwish 68, is buried. Yea, I am 
going to visit the tomb of *AIi, the successor 
of the chosen of God, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
of believers, Haidar, the champion of faith. 

“ Husain. — Be it known unto the, 0 dar- 
with, that I, who am so sad and sorrowful, 
am the rose of the garden of that prince. I 
am of the family of the believers thou hast 
mentioned. I am Husain, the inter :eBsor on 
the Day of Resurrection, the rose of the 
garden of glory. 

“ The iMrwtsh . — May I be offered a aaeri- 
flee for thy blessed arrival ! Pardon me my 
fault, and give me permission to fight the 
battle of faith, for I am weary of life. It is 
better for me to be killed, and delivered at 


onoe from lo many veutiona of apirit. 
Martyrdom ia, in fact, one of the gloriea of 
my faith. 

** Husain, — Go forth, 0 atom, which aspireat 
to the glory of the sun; go forth, thou hast 
become at* last worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for tbe 
sake of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from Gk>d ; yea, he shall be raised to 
life with 'Alf Akbar the sweet son of 
Husain. 

“ The Darwish (addressing Husain's aniagth- 
nists). — Toil cruel people have no religion at 
all. Yon aro fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
unjustly towards the offspring pf the priest- 
hood ? Is the account of the Day of Resur- 
rection all false ? 

“ Ibn Sad (the general of Yazid's army ), — 
O brave soldiers of Tazfd, deprive this 
fellow of his fund of life. Make his friends 
ready to mourn for him. 

“ Husain, — Is tliere anyone to help me ? 
Is there any assistant to lend me his aid ? 

“ Jafar (the kina of jinnSy with his iroerpSy 
coming to Husains assistance). — 0 kin g of 
men and jinns, 0 Husain, peace be on thee! 

0 judge of corporeal and spiritual beings, 
peace be on thee I 

Husain. — On thee be peace, thon hand- 
some youth ! Who art thou, that salutest us 
at such a time? Though thine affairs are 
not hidden from me at all, still it is advisable 
to ask thy name. 

**Ja*far. — 0 lord of men and jinns, I am 
the least of thy servants, and my name is 
Ja’far, the chief ruler of all the tribes of 
I jinns. ’fo-day, while I was sitting on the 
I glorious throne of my majesty, eapy in mind, 
j without any sad idea or thought what- 
ever, I suddenly heard thy voice, when thou 
didst sadly imploie assistance; and on hear- 
ing thee I lost my patience and senses. And, 
behold, I have come out with troops of jinns, 
of various abilities and qualifications, to lend 
thee help if necessary. 

“ Husain. — In the old abbey of this perisll- 
able kingdom, none can ever, 0 Ja’far, attain 
to immortality. What can I do with the 
empire of the world, or its tempting glories, 
after my dear ones have all died and gone ? 
le it proper that I, an old man, should Kve, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 
rime of age ? Return thou, Ja’far, to thy 
ome, and weep for me as much as thou canstT 

** Jafar (returning). — Alas for Husain’s 
exile and helplessness ! Alas for his con- 
tinual groans and sighs ! 

“ Husain (coming back from the field dis-, 
mounts his horse, and making a heap of dust, 
lays his head on it). — 0 earth of KarbaU, do 
thou assist me, I pray I since I have no 
mother, be thou to me instead of one. 

“ Ibn Sa'd orders the army to stone Husain. 
— O ye men of valour, Husain the eon of ’AU 
has tumbled down from the winged horse ; if 

1 be not mistaken, heaven has fallen to earth I 
It is better for you to stone him most cruelly. 
Dispatch him soon, with stones, to his com- 
pamons. 
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“ HuKtin . — Ah, woe to me ! my forehead ! 
is broken ; blood runs down my luminous face. I 

‘ Ihn Sa\L — Who is that brave soldier, 
who, in Older to show his jfratitudo to Yazid 
his sovereign lord, will step forward and, with 
a blow of his scymetar, slay Husain the son 
of ’All ? 

“ Shimar. — I am he whoso dagger is famous 
for bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about the con- 
flict of the Day of Judgment; I am a 

orshipper of Yazid, and have no fenr of 
God. I can make the g»-eat throne of the 
Lord to shake and tremble. I alone can 
sever from the body the head of Husain the 
son of ’All. I am he who has no share in 
Islam. I will strike the chest of Husain, 
the ark of God’s knowledge, with my boots, 
without any (ear of punishment. 

' Husuin. — Oh, how wounds caused by 
arrows and daggers do smart ! 0 God have 

mercy in the Day of Judgment on my people 
for rny sake. The time of death has arrived, 
but I have not my Akbar with me. Would 
to God my grandfather the Prophet were now 
here to .see me ! 

“ T/if‘ Proph*‘t {opi^Kriutf ). — Door Husain, 
thy grandfather the Prophet of (»od has come 
to see thee. I nm here to behold the mortal 
wounds of thy delic.ate body. Dear child, 
thou hast at length suffered martyrdom by 
the cruel band of my own people 1 This was 
the reward 1 expected from them ; thanks bo 
to (iod ! Open thine eyes, dear son, and 
behold thy grandfather wnth dishevelled hair. 

If thou hast any desire in thy heart, speak it 
out to me. 

“ Husain. — Dear grandfather, I abhor life; 

I would rather go end visit my dear ones in 
the next world. I earnestly desire to sec my 
companions and friepds — above all, my dearly 
beloved son ’All' Akbar. 

“ The Prophet, — Be not grieved that 'Ail 
Akhar thy son was killed, since it tends to 
the good of my sinful people on the day of 
universal gathering. 

‘ Husain. — Seeing ’All Akbur’s martyrdom 
contrihute.s to the happiness of thy people, 
seeing my own sufferings give validity to thy 
office of mediation, and seeing thy rest con- 
sists in my being troubled in this way, 1 
would offer my soul, not once or twice, but a 
thousand times, for the salvation of thy 
people ! 

“ The JVojiAef.— Sorrow not, dear grand- 
child ; thou shall be a mediator, too, iu that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to- 
morrow tbou shall he five distributor of the 
water of Al Kauaar. 

“ Htutdin . — 0 Lord God, besides Husain, 
who has happened to be thus situated? 
Every one when he dies has at least a mother 
at his head. But my mother is not here to 
rend her garments for me she is not alive, 
(hat she might close 'ly'oyes when I die, 

“ Futiumh^ his mother (appearing). — I am 
come to sec thee, my child, uiy child ! May 
I die another time, my child, my child ! How 
shall I see tbee slain, my son, my son ! Rolling 
in thine own blood, my ohfJdj my phild ! 


Huxain, — Come, dear mother,! am anxiously 
waiting for thee. Come, come I I have partly 
to complain of thee. How is it that tbou 
hast altogether forsaken thy son? How is 
it thou earnest so late to visit me ? 

Fdtimah . — May I be offered for thy 
wounded, dcfucod body! Tell mo, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee ? 

“ Husain.— I am now,- dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to bo 
cast on shorf mother. It is time that my 
^oul should leave the body. Gome, mother, 
close my eyes with thy kind band. 

“ Futimah. — 0 Lord, how diflBcult for a 
' mother to see her dear child dying ! I am 
, Zahrah who am making'’ this sad noise, 

1 because I have to close the eyes of my son 
! Husain, who is on the pdhxi of death. Oh, 
j tell mo if IhoL hast any desire long chorished 
in thy heart, for I am distressed in mind 
owing to thy sad sighs I 

Husain. — Go, mother, my soul is come 
to my throat ; go, I had no other desire 
except one, with which I must rise in the 
Day of Resurrection, namely, to see 'Alf 
Akbar H wedding. 

“ SJtintar . — Make thy confession, for I want 
to sever thy head, and cause a perpetual 
separation between it and the body. 

“ Zainab. — O Shimar, do not go beyond thy 
limit ; let me bind something on my brother's 
eyes. 

“ Husain . — Go to thy tent, sister, I am 
already undone. Go away ; Zabrab my 
mother has already closed my ejes. Show 
to Sukainah my daughter always the tender- 
ness of a mother. ^ very kind to my child 
after me. 

“ Sfiiniar (addressing Husain). — Stretch 
forth thy feet toward the holy Riblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah. See how my 
dagger waves over thee! It is time to cut 
thy throat. 

“ Husain. — O Lord, for the merit of ms, 
the dear child of thy Prophet ; O Lord, for 
the sad groaning of my miserable sister ; 0 
Lord, for the sake of young ’Abbas rolling 
in his blood, even that young brother of mine 
that was equal to my soul, I pray thee, In 
the Day of Judgment, forgive, O merciful 
Lord, the sins of my grandfather's people, 
and grant me, bountifully, the key of the 
treasure of intercession. (X>i€J.)’*-~(PeHy’i" 
AffrarV P/fiy. vol ii. p. 81 segg.) 

MUHARRAMAT pi. of 

Muhornnnoh. Those persons with whom it 
is not lawful to contract marriage, [mab- 
BIAOE.] 

MUHAYAT A legal terra 

used for the partition of usufruct. Accord- 
ing to the Hiddyuh^ vol. iv, 31: — 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
enjoyment of the use; for which reason, if 
one partner apply for .a partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Qilzi must grant the request of the farmer, 
and if a partition of usufruct should have 
taken place with respect to $ thing capable 
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of a poitition o! property (snch ns a houae 
or ft piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply for a pailition of property, 
the Qazi must grant a partition of property 
and annul the partition of nsufioict. 

MUHl?ARAH (V*U,-). Lit. 

“ Being present/’ A term used by the $uffs 
for presenting of the soul to God in the ser- 
vice of sih' in order to obtain all the spiritual 
blessing possible from a contemplation of the 
ninety-nine attributes and titles of God. 

[ZIKR, GOD.] 

MUHRIM The T)ilgrim in 

n state of lhram,that is, after he assumed 
the pilgrim’s dress, [pilorimagt ] 

al-MUHSI “ The 

Counter.” One of Ihc ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. ** It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxxvi. 11 : “ Verily We quicken 
the dead and write down what they hare 
done before, and tlic traces which they leave 
behind, and everything do We set doten {fit. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrees.” 

MUHTAKIR (/>^). Lit. “A. 

forestaller.” One who monopolise.s grftiii and 
other necessaries of life, which is unlawful. 
[monopoly*] 

MUHTASIB The public 

censor of religion and li^oralfi, who is ap- 
pointed by a Muslim ruler, to punish Mus- 
lims for neglecting the rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his Trareh in 
hokharn (vol. i. p. 3’ 3), relates that he saw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday, [dirk ah.] 

Burckhardt, in his account of the Wahha- 
bis (vol. ii. p. 14(j), sa 3 ^s, the neglect of reli- 
gious duty is always severely punished. . . . 
When Sa‘ud took nUMadinah, he ordered 
some of his people after prayers in the 
mosque to call over the names of all the 
grown up inhabitants of the town who were 
to answer Individually. He then commanded 
them to attend prayers regularly ; and if any, 
pne absented himself two or three times, 
Sa'ud sent some of his Ai'abs to beat the 
man in bis own house. At Makkah, when 
the hour of prayer arrived, he ordered the 
people ^0 patrol' the streets, armed with large 
sticKs, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the mpsque; a harsh preceeaing, 
but justified by tile notorious irrcligion of the 
Makkans. 

Dr. Belle w, in his Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p. 2B1), gives an animated account of the 
way in which the Muhtasib perfoiTued his 
duties in the streets of Kasligar. 

al-MUHYI “ The giver 

of life.” One of the uinety-niiic nnme.s or 
attributes of God. It occurs twice in the 
Qur’an : — 

Surah xxx. 49: ‘‘Look then to the ves- 
tiges of God’s mercy, how’ ho quickens the 
earth after its death; verily He is the 
gvicktnn of the dead.” 


S&rah xU. 89: “Verily, he who quickens 
(the earth) will surely gtticken the dead.” 

ai..MU‘ID “The Re- 

storer” (to life). One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. Th^ word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but the idea is ex- 
pressed in Sfirah Ixxxv. 13, and many other 
places, “ Verily He produces and restores.** 

al.MU‘IZZ (>*uJl). “The One 

who giveth honoui*.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but the attribute is 
referred to in Surah iii. 25 ; “ Thou honourest 
whom Thou pleasest.” 

al-MUJADILAH lAt. 

“ She who disputed.” The title of tho 
Lviiith Surah of the Qur’an, in which the ex- 
pression occurs : “ Now hath God heard the 
speech of her who disputed with thoe con- 
cerning her husband.” Which refers to 
Khnulah bint Sa‘labah, the wife of Aus ibu 
Samit, who being divorced by her husband 
in the “ time of ignorance,” came to ask 
whether the divorce was lawful. 

MUJAHID (AibV*). A warrior in 

the cause of .-eligion. [jihad.] 

al-MUJIB “The One 

who answers to ” (a prayer). One of tho 
ninety-mne names or attributes of God. It 
occuro rn the Qur’an. Surah xi. 04 : “ Verily 
my Lord is nigh and answers ” (prayer). 

MU'JIZAH [miraclks.1 

MUJTAHID pi. mujtahu 

dun. Lit.., “ One who strives ’* to attain to h 
high position of scholarship and learning. 

Tho highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim country upon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of the 
Sunnis and their disciples were of this degrse, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
tenchers amongst the Sunnis of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and ai*e 
appointed * by the people, the appointment 
being conhnned by the king. Malcolm, in 
his account of Per.siii, says ; — 

“ There are seldom more than three or four 
priests of the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia. 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias; neither must 
they connect themselves with the king or the 
o0ieers of Government. They seldom depart 
from that character to which they owe their 
rank. The reason is obvious ; tho monienl 
they deviate, tho charm is brdken wdiich con- 
stitutes their power; men no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protectiiV) ; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the 
country courting^ popularity by walking t<* 
their humble dwellings, and placing them on 
the sent of honour when they cotidoMCciid to 
visit his court. When a Mujtahid dies, his 
successor is always a person of tho most 
eminent rnnk in tho ecclesiastical order; oiul, 
though be moy be jointed out to the popu- 
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Uce bj others of she same class seeking him 
as an aseoi into, it is rare to hear of any 
inclines employed to obtain this en> 

vis bis dipiiiiv. 

“ The i^.'Ljishids of Persia exercise a great, 
though uiideiiDod, power over the courts of 
law, the judges of which constantly submit 
case^ to their superior Knowledge ; and their 
sentence is deemed :iTororsble, unless by a 
Mujtshid ^hoae lesmiog and Rsnetity are of 
acknowledged highe- repute than that of the 
person by whom judgment has been pro- 
nounced. But the benetita which the inhabi- 
tants of Persia derive from the influence of 
these high priests, is not limited to their 
occasional aid of the courts of justice. The 
law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers ; kings fear to attack the 
decrees of iribnnals over which they may be 
said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by refemn^t caees to their 
deeision. The s-ivereign, when uo others 
dare approach him, cannot- refuse to lietnan to 
a revered Mnjiahid when he becomes an 
intercessor f-u t'ae guilty. Tho habitations cf 
this high order of priesthood are deemed 
sanctuarie'^^ toi the oppressed ; and the hand 
of despotic pow#»r is 8omA|imes taken off a 
city, bacause the monarch will not offend a 
Hnjtahia who ba4B chosen it for his residence, 
but wb r'^fuses to dwell amid violence and 
in, istice ” 

There Id a c ommon opuuon that the title of 
Mujtahid can only be granted to those who 
are masters oi seventy sciences For a full 
account of the coiiditious of obtaining this 
rank, as expressed by a modem MnsUm writer, 
will be found in the article on Ijmab [iJMah] 

MITKaS.1 a legal term 

for a person who lets horses, camels, Ac., to 
hire. (Hiddyok, vol. iii. p. 871.) 

MUKATAB (S-JV5U). A slave who 
ransoms himself or herself, with the permis- 
sion of the owner, [slaveby.] 

MUKSADDAEAH a 

legal term for a woman in a state of purity. 
It is also used for a veiled woman, the word 
being derived frflm khidr^ a “ curtain or veil. * 

MUKHlLATAH (iUU-). Lit 

“ Interminglmg,” or mixing together. A term 
used for general intercourse, but specially 
applied to intarcouse with those who aro 
ceremonially unclean. 

MULES. Arabic haghJ, (J*»), pi. 

bigML 

Muhammad forbade the breeding of mules, 
for Ibn ‘Abbas says the three special injunc- 
tions which he received were (1) to perform 
the ablutions thoroughly, (2) not to take 
alms, (TS) not to breed mules. (Mukkat^ book 
xvii. cn. ii.) 

The flesh of a mule is unlawful (Htddyah, 
Tol iv. p. 74.) 

They are not liable to ziikat. {Htdayakf 
Tol i. p. 16.) 

MULHAQ Lit. “Joined.” 

A term used by the $ufis for the condition 


of the human soul when “ it is absorbed into 
tho essence of God ” (‘Abdu V-Raiiiq's 
Dictionary of Sufi TVivas.) 

MULHID (aU^). Au infidel. 

Lit. “ Ono who has deviated t or turned aside 
liom the truth.” 

ai-MULK (-U*n). LU. "The 

Kingdom.” The title of the Lxnith Sflrah 
cf the Qur’an in the first verse of which the 
word occurs : “ Blessed is He La whose hand 
is the kingdohi.*^ 

MULL A (!t*). A Persian form 
used for the Arsbio Mauhtcif “ a learned 
man, a scholar.” 

In the Ghiydifu H-Lughah it is said that a 
learned v>an is called a iSdii because he is 
“ filled ” with knowledge*, from mala\ “to 
fill” 

MU'MIN pi- Mu*minun\ 

/mffS, “ faith.” One who believes. 

(^1) A term generally used for Muhamma- 
dans in the Qur'an and in all Mm fdm books. 

(2) Al- Mu' min. The title of the XLth 

Surah of tho Qur'an, iL the 29th verso of 
which the word occurs : “ A man of tho 

family of Pharaoh who was a heiiever^ but 

hid his faith.” 

(3) Al-Mu'miny “The Faithful” Ono of 
the ninety-nine names attributes of God. 
It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah lix. 28 : “ Ue 
is . . . tne Faithful” 

al-MU’MINUN Lit. 

“The Believers.” The title of the xxxnrd 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verso of 
which the word occurs; “ Prosperous are the 
beh’evers,** 

al-MUMIT “Tho 

Blillor.” One of the ninety-nine names or at- 
tributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 26 : “ He will kill you and 
then make you alive.” 

MUMSIK (uiL^). Lit. “One 

who withholds, e miser.” Used for a miserly 
person in contradistinction to “ a 

liberal person.” [bunfiq.] 

A.h - MUMTAHINAH 

Z.iV. “She who is tried.” The title of the 
LXth Surah oi tie Qur'an, from the expres- 
sion in the 10th verse ; “ O believers I when 
believing women come over to you as re- 
fugees, then make trial of them.” 

Al-Baifawi says: “When such women 
sought an asylum at al-Madinah, Mul^ommad 
obliged them to swear that they were 
prompted only by a desire of embracing 
Islam, and that hatred of tboir husbands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
their conduct.” 

MUNAFIQ pi. muHdfiqun. 

“Hypocrite.” A term especially given to 
those who in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
outwardly professing to believe in his mis- 
sion, secretly denied the faith. They form 
the subject of the Lxmrd Surah of the 
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Qur'an, which hence is termed tho Suratu V* 
Muruifiqin. 

AL . MUNAPIQtJN 

“The Hypocrites.” Title of the Lxrard 
Surah of the Qur’an, whose opening verses 
are : — 

“ When the Hypocrites come to thee, they 
say, ‘ We bear witness that thou art the Sent 
One of God.’ God knoweththat thou art His 
Sent One : but God beareth witness that the 
hypocrites do surely lie. Their faith have 
they used as a cloak, and they tui'n aside 
others from the way of God! Evil arc all 
their doings. This, for that they believed, 
then became unbelievers ! Therefore hath a 
seal been set upon their hearts, and they 
understand not.” „ 

MUNAJAT Lit. “ Whis- 

pering to, confidential talk.” Generally used 
lor the e:^tempore prayer oiffered after the 
usual liturgical form has been recited. 
[P&1.TSB8.] 

MUNA§§Ar (uui.*). Lit. “Ba. 

duced to one-half.” A species of prohibited 
liquor. The juice of grapes boiled until a 
quantity ‘ less than two-thirds evaporates. 
voL iv, 168.) 

MUNF, MANF (uu^). The 

ancient Memphis. Mentioned in the 'Com- 
mentary of the Jal&lan on the Qur’an, Surah 
Axviii. 14, as the city in which Moses killed 
the Egyptian. 

MUNFIQ (^3*^). Lit. One who 

spends.” A charitable person. Qui’in, 
Surah iii. 16 ; “ Upon the patient, the truth- 
ful, the devout, the chaiitable, and those who 
ask for pardon at the dawn.” [mumsik.] 

MUNEAR and NAKIR (j 

“The Unknown” and “The 
Repudiating.” The two angels who are said 
by Muhampiad to visit the dead in their 
graves and to interrogate them as to their 
belief in ihe Prophet and his religion. 

TheV are described as two black angels 
with blue eyes. (Afishidt, book i. ch. v.) 
[rumsBMSFnt} or tbb okave.] 

aL.MUNTAQIli "The 

Avenger/ One^of the ninety-nine names oi 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur*in, SArah xxxU. 22 : “ Verily We will 
take venyeanee on the sinners.” Also Surahs 
xliii. 40, and xUv. 16. 

al-MUQADDIM ‘'The 

Bringer-forward.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the Qur’An, hut is given in the 
Hadis. 

MUQAUQIS The Roman 

Viceroy of Egypt; al-aiuqauqis being his 
official title. 

Muhammad, in the year a.h. 7 (a.d. 628), 


MURDER 

sent an embassy to this official, inviting him 
to Islam. Tho Governor received the em- 
bassy kindly, and sent the following reply, 
“ I am aware that a prophet is yet to arise ; 
but I am of opinion he will appear in Syria. 
Thy messenger hath been received with 
honour. I send for thine acceptance two 
female slaves, who are much admired by tho 
Copts, and also a present of raiment, and a 
mule for thee to ride an.” 

Mary, the fairest of tho Coptic damsels, 
Muhammad kept for himself, and gave the 
other to Ilassan the poet, [muhammad, makt 
THB COPT.] 

MUQAYAZAH (^^). Exchang- 
ing, bartering, giving an equivalent in any- 
thing but money. (Hiddyan Arabic ed., vol. 
iii. p. 8.) 

al-MITQIT “The 

Mighty or Guardian.” One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. Surah iv. 
88 ; Verily God keepeth watch over every- 
thing.” 

al-MUQSIT “The Equit- 

able.” One of Ihe ninety-nine names or attri- 
butes of God. It does not occui* in the Qu’ran, 
but is given in the Hadin. 

MUQTADA Lit. “ Fol- 

lowed, worthy to be followed.’' An exem- 
plary person, as being eminent for sanctity of 
character. 

MUQTADI “ Follower.” 

The person who stands behind the Imam in 
tho usual prayers and recites the Iqdnmh. 
[iqAmah.] 

al-MUQTADIK “The 

Powerful or Prevailing.” One of tho ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. It occurs 
three times in the Qur'an : — 

Surah xviil 13 : “ For God is powerful over 
all” 

Surah liv. 42 : “ As he only can punish, 
T/ho is the Mighty, the IStrony." 

Surah v. 66 : *• With the powerful king.’* 

MURABAHAH A legal 

term for selling a thing for a profit, when tho 
seller distinctly states that he purchased it 
for so much and sells it for so much. 

MURAHAQAH (Uay). ArriTin^ 
at Makkah when the ceremonies of the hojj 
are nearly finished, [hajj.] 

MURAHIQ ^ 

for a boy or ffirl who is near the age of 
puberty. 

MURAQABAH (M/*). MftdiU. 

lion; contemplation. An act of devotion 
performed by the ^fifis. [auri.] 

MURDER. Arabic qatl (J^). 

Homicide of which Muhammadan law takes 
cognisance is of five kinds : (1) Qai/w l-'Amd ; 
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( 2 ) Qfitl^ibkuU^^Amd; ( 8 ; Qfltlu i 

(4) Qfttl qffim maqinm *C~iQsata‘ i (5) 
bi-Sahab. 

(1) Qfiitlu H-^Atnd J^)» “'wilful 

murder,'* ^ig where the perpetrator wilfully 
kills a person with a weapon, or something 
that serves for a weapon, such as a club, a 
sharp stone, or fire. If a person commit wilful 
murder, two points are establ'tshed : first, that 
the murderer is a sinner deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Qur'an (Surah iv. 95), 
“ Whosoever sli^eth a believer purposely, his 
reward is hell*'; and, secondly, that be is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Qui^an (Surah ii. 173), “ It is incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qii$a$) for 
murder.*' But although retaliation is the 
punishment for wilful murder, still the heir 
rrr next of kin cau either forgive or com- 
pound the offence ; as the verse already 
e^vioted continues — “ Yet he who is pardoned 
at ail by his brother must be prosecuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindness. In 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Testament law, which made the retalia- 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
murderer is excluded from being heir to the 
murdered person. 

According to Abil I^anifah, there is no 
expiation for wilful muixier, but ash-Sh&fl*i 
maintains that expiation is incumbent as an 
act of piety. 

(2) Qafi shibhu U~*Amd 

or ** manslaughter,” or, as Hamilton more 
correctly render^ it, ** A semblance of wilful 
murder, is when the perpetrator strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 
nor serves as such.” 

The argument adduced W Abil bianifsb is a 
saying of the Prophet : “ Killing with a rod 
or stick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it is a hundred camels, pay- 
able within three years.” 

Manslaughter is held to be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it excludes tho man- 
slaver from Inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(8) Qfttlu n-KhaiS (\Ui5^ JxJ), or « hcmi- 
cido by misadventure,” is of two kinds : error 
in intention^ and error in the act. Error in 
the act is where a person intends a parti- 
cular act, and anotbsr act is thereby occa- 
sioned ; os where, for instanoe, a person 
shoots an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 
where the mistake occurs not in the act, but 
with respect to the subject ; as where a per- 
son shoots an arrow at a man supposing 1^ 
to be game; or at a Muslim, supposing 
him to be a hostile infidoL The sl^er by 
misadventure is required to free a Muslim 
slave, or fast two months successively, and 
to pay a fine within three years. He is also 
excluded from inheriting Ae property of the 
slain. 

(4) Qatl qffim nutqama *l-Khata v}^ 
** homicide of a siiniiar nature 
to homiciae by misadventure,” is where, for 
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example, a person walking in his sleep falls 
upon anoihor, so as to kill him by the fall. 
It is subject to the same rules with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(5) Qatl bt-Sabab (^,..^...,..1 J-sJ), or, “ homi- 
cide by intermediate cftuse,” is whera, for 
instance, a man digs a well, or sets up a 
stone, and another fulls into the well, or over 
the stone, and dies. In this case a fine mhst 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inhef'it- 
anoe, nor does it require expiation. 

No special mention is made in either the 
Qur’an or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taki^ thh hfe by poison. (The same remark 
applies to the Mosaic iaw. See Smith’s Z>ic- 
ttonarw of the BibU^ Article “Murder.**) 

With regard to retaUation, a freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a sis re for a slave ; 
a freeman is alao slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to And Uanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Sh&fiti maintains otherwise, because the Pro- 
phet said, “ A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an uubeUever.” 

A man is slain for a woman ; a father is not 
slain for his child, but a child is slain for the 
murder of his father ; a master is not slain 
for the murder of his own slave, or for tho 
slave of his child. 

If A person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossible for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abu Hauifah, reta- 
liation is not incurr^, but ash-Shilfi*i main- 
tains that the murderer should be drowned. 

Al-BahfiwI the commentator, in writing on 
Burah il 174, “ This is an alleviation from 
your Lord and a mercy,” ssys that in tbo 
Jewish law retaliation for murder wns com- 
pulsory, but in the law of Christ the Chriti- 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer, 
whilst in the Qur*&n the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgiveness. 

MCTRlD Lit. One who is 

desirous or willing.” A disciple of nome 
murthidy or leader, of a mystic order. Any 
student of divinity, [sun.] 

MUEJIYAH, MURjrAH (W). 

Lit. “ The Procrastinators.” A sect of Mus- 
lims who teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who bath been gidlty of a grievous 
sin, will be deferred till the ResuiTeotion ; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, either of absolution or con- 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith horteth not, and that, on the other 
band, obedience with infidelity profiteth not. 
As to the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which they accommodato 
to some opinion of the sect. Some think them 
eo called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem works to be inferior 
in degree to intention, and profession of the 
faith ; others, because the,V allow hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurtetb 
not, Ac. ; others take the rea&ou of the name 
to their deferring the sentence of the hei* 
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nous sinner till the Resurrection; and others, 
their degrading of *Ali, or remoying him from 
the first degree to the fourths tot the Murji- 
yahs in some points relating to the office of 
imam, agree with the Kharijiyahs. This sect 
is diyid^ into four classes, thi*ee of which, 
according as they happen to agree in parti- 
cular dogmas with the Kharijiyahs, the Qadi- 
riyahs, or the Jabariyahs, arc distinguished 
as Murjiyahs of those sects, and the fourth is 
that of the pure ^lurjiyahs, which Iasi class 
is again suodividcd into five others. The 
opinions of Mukati! and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjiyahs called ^euhanians, 
should liot be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pro- 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith ; and that no true belierer shall be cast 
into hell; he .Lso thought that God will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and that' a disobedient believer will be 
punished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
bridge Sirat, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his 
disobedience, and that he shall then be ad- 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast the 
believers guilty of grievous sins into hell, 
yet they will be delivered thence after they 
shall have been svifficiently punished; but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they should remaW therein lor 
ever. 

MUBSAL ( J-/*), pi. mufsalun. A 

messenger or apostle. A term frequently used 
in the Qur'an for the prophets. It is only 
applied to those who are said to bringers of 
inspired books, [pbophbt.] 

al-MURSALAT Lit. 

•* Those who are sent.” The title of the 
Lxxvuth Surah of the Qur'u, ih the first 
verso of which the word occurs. “ By the 
angels who are 8€nt by God, following one 
another.” 

MURSHID A guide. 

From j'Qshad^ “ a str.iight road.” The title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order, [auxi.] 

MUETADD ("tf/*). [apobtjlt*.] 

Ai, - MUSABBIHlT 

The Praisers.” A title given to those 
Surahs of the Qur'an, which begin with 
Suhhdna (Glory to), or Sabbaha (he glori- 
fied), or lUMabbibu (he glorifies), or &bbih 
(glorify thou), via. Surahs xvii., Ivii., lix., Ixi., 
Ixii., Ixiv., Ixxxvii. 

*Irbaz ibn S&riyah relates that Mu)^a^mnad 
used to repeat the Mutabbibdl before gjing 
to sleep, and that he said, **ln them there 
is a verse which is better than a thousand.” 
Most writers say this verre is concealed like 
the Lailatu 'l-Qadr (the night of powers or 
the Sd*atu U~Jum*aA (the hour on Friday), 
but *Abdu '1-Haqq says it is most probably 
either the last verse of the Suratu l-Hashr 
(lii.), “ He is God, the Pardoner, the Maker, 


the Fashioner ! To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” Ac. Or, the first vei je of the Suratu 
'l-9adld (IviL), ** All that is in the Heavens 
and in the Earth praiSeth God.” (See 
Mqfma^u p. w ; Miakkdtf book viii. 

ch. L) 

MU$/»DDIQ (jxa**). The col- 
lector of the xakdt and ^adaqak^ or legal 
alms. In Muhammadan states he is ap- 
pointed by the state. This er does not 
now exist in H indust, n under British rule. 

MUSAFAHAH (WU.). Taking 

the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom expressly enjoined by Muhamirad, 
wh^ said, ** If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (i.e. shake hands), their sins will be 
forgiven before they separate.” ' 
book xxii. ch. iii. pt 2.) 

MUSAILAMAH (JUW). An im- 

postor who ap^>eared in the time of Muham- 
mad, and claims the Prophetic office, svr- 
named Muaailamatu *!-Kaiidb, or, 
lamah the Liar.” He headed an embassy 
sent by bis tribe to Muhammad in the ninth 
Tear of the Hi j rah, and professed himself a 
Muslim ; but on his return home, considering 
that be Uiight possibly share with Mu^mmftd 
in his pov er,‘t]ie next year he set up for a 
prophet also, pretending to join with him in 
the commission to recall mankind froAi 
idolatry to the worship of the true God ; and 
he published written revelations, in imitation 
of the Qur'an, of rhich Abu '1-Faraj has 
reserved th.'^ following passage, viz. “Now 
ath God been gracious unto her that was 
with chitii and hath brought forth from her 
the soul which runneth between the perito- 
noeim and the bowols.” 

jVlusailamah, having ioimed a considerable 
party, began to think himself upon equal 
terms with Muhammad, and sent him a 
letter, offenag to go halves with him, in these 
words : “ From Musailamah, the Apostle of 
God, to Mul^mmad, the Apostle of God. 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine.” But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wrote him 
this answer ; ** From Muhammad, the Apostle 
of God, to Musailamah, the Liar. The earth 
is God's ; He giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of His servants as Hepleaseth ; and 
the happy issue shall attend those who fear 
Him.” 

During the few months which Muhammad 
lived after this revolt, Musailamah rather 
gained than lost ground, and grew very for- 
midable ; but Abu Bakr, in the eleventh year 
of the Hijrah, sent a great army against him, 
under the command of that consummate 
general KbUid ibn al-Walid, who engaged 
Musailamah in a bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah* 
shl, the negro slave who had killed Hsmzab 
at Uhud, and by the same lance, the Muslims 
gained an entire victory, ten thousand oC the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest returning to Mahammadanlsm. 
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MUSALLA (*•*•). The small mat, 

cloth, or carpet on which a MuRlim pra 3 ' 8 . 
Th« torm sajjddah is used in Egypt. In Persia 
Jen •namaz. 



A UU8ALLA. 

MU§ALLA8 (vA-JLi-). Lit. “ Made 

into three, or into a third.” An uromatic wino 
composed of new wine boiled to a third paj\ 
and then mixed with sweet herbs. It is 
said by Abu Hanifah to be a lawful drink. 
(Iltdcjfoh, vol. iv. p. 1G2.) 

MUSALMAN (oU--). The Per- 

sian form of the word Muslim. A Muham- 
madan. [MUHAMMADANISM.] 

MTJSlMARAH 

*' Holding night conversations.** A term used 
•by the ^ftfis for God’s cunT«-se with the heart 
of man. (‘Abdu’r-Raar'q’s Diet, Suf \ 

Termz.) 

MU3AQAT (SVjU-.). A compact 

entered into by two persons, by which it is 
agreed that the one snail deliver over to the 
other his fruit trees, on condition that the 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
‘8 produced shall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. {Hidayah, vol, iv., 
p. 54.) 

al-MUSAWWIR “The 

Fashioner.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of (iod. It occurs once in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 24 : “ He is God, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Lttshioner.** 

MU8HABBIHAH LU. 

“ The AsSimilators,” A sect of Muham- 
madan * who allowed a resemblance between 
God and His creatures, supposing Him to be 
a figure composed of members or parts, and 
capable of local motion. Some of the Shi^ahs 
belong to this sect. 

MUSH AH ADAH A 

TiaioD or revelation. A Sufiistic expression 
for apintoal enlightenment. 

MUSHRIK j»l. mushriktln. 

Those who give companions to God. It is 
osed by modern Muslims for both Christians 
and idolaters, for ^hose wno believe in the 
Holy Trinity ns well as for those who wor- 
ship idols. The Wahhabis also call their 

^2 


! religions opponents lifu.diriktin, he -kuse they 
pray to saintp for assiatanre. In th< Qur’an 
the term is always vised for the Makkan 
idolaters, and the Imam al-Baghawi says, in 
his commentary on Surah xcviii. 1, that the 
term Ahtu *t-Kitdb is always used for the 
Jews and Christians and MushtiLun for those 
who worship idols. 

MUSHROOMS. Arabic /:am’ (*^), 
pi. akr»u\ kainah. Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said : Mushrooms 
are a kind of manna which God sent to 
MeSes, and its water is a cure for sore 
{Miihkdt^ book xxi. ch. i.) 

MUSIC. Arabic mvLflqd 
milsigl which the author of 

th( (ihiydsu 'l-l^uahnh says is a Syriac word, 
It is generally held by Muhamtnadsns to be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet ; for 
I NhA* relates that wLen he was walking with 
j Ibn ‘Ii'mnr on a road, they heard the mude of 
I a pipe, u.id that Ibn ‘Umar put his fingers 
i into his ears, and went on another road. 

NaH‘ then asked Ibn ‘Umar why he did so, 
j and he said, “ I was with the Prophet, and 
when he heard the noise of a musicbl pipe, 
he put his fingers into his ears ; and this Wp- 
pened when I was a child.” {Mizhkat^ book 
xxii. ch. ix., pt. 3.) 

Muhammadan doctors, however, are not 
agreed on the subject, for Abu Hanifah says, 
“ If a person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal L>el inking to a Muslim, he is re- 
sponsible, because the sale of such articles is 
lawful.” But his two disciples, Imams Muham- 
mad and Abu Yusuf, do not agree with him. 
{Hiddyah, vol. iii. p. 558.) 

MUHLAH The matilation 

of tlie body, which is forbidden by Muslim 
law, except in the case* of retaliation, 
book xii. ch. li.) 

MUSLIM (^), from I,Um. 

One who has received Isliim. A Muhamma- 
dan. [MUHAMMADANISM, ISLAM.] 

MUSLIM (,0—). Abu •l-HuBain 

Muslim, son of al-Hajjftj al-Qushairi, the 
compiler of the collection of the Traditions 
known hh the Muzlim., was bom at 

NaishayiAr, A.H. 204, and died a.b. 261. His 
book of traditions ranks amongst the Sonnis 
as but second in authority to the V- 

Bukhdri. The two works being styled the 
i^hihdn, or the ‘‘ two authentics.” It it said 
to contain 3,000 authentic traditions. [-*A- 
nmoNs.] 

MUSTAHA?AH (LUuu-.), a 

woman xrho has an issue of blood (isfi^^oA), 
indopondent of the tuenses or of the cleans* 
ings alter parturition. A mustahazeih ia not 
considered junuby or unclean, but may say 
her prayers and perform t.ho other religions 
ofiices. Compare Leviticus x^. 3. 

MU^TALIQ Baau Muf- 

taliq. An Arabian tribe in the time of Mn- 
^mmad. He attacked the Biuiu Muyt^aliq 
in A.U. 5, and took many of them prisoaera. 
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MUSTA'MIN “ One 

who soekf aecnritj.” One who, being a 
foreigner, and not a Muslim, enteri Mii]^am> 
madan territory, and claims safe oondnot and 
hnmnnity from hostilities. 

ai^MUTA‘AL 1 «‘The 

Exalted.** One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qar*dn, 
Sdrah xiii. 10 : ** He knows the tinseen, and 
the risible, — the Great, the Lofty One,** 

MU‘TADDAH A woman 

in her *id€Uth, or period of probation, after 
the death of btj husband, or after her 
dirorce. 

MUT*AH Lit, “ Usufruct, | 

enjoyment." 'A marriage contracted for a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Snob man'iages are still legal amongst the 
Shi'ahs, and exist in Persia (Slolcolm’s Persia^ 
toL ii. p. 691) to the present day, but they 
are saia to be imlawfnl by the Sunnis. They 
were permitted by the Arabian Prophet nt 
Autas, ond are undoubtedly the greatest 
stain upon his moral legislation ; but the 
Sunnis sny that he afterwards prohibited a 
Mut^ah marriage at Khaibar. (yide Mishhdt^ 
book xiii. oh. It. pt. 2.) 

The Shi^ahs establish the legality of mnVah 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in the Qur*in, the meaning 
of which, according to the commentary Tuf» 
§ir-i’Maifharit is disputed. SOrah iv. 28: 

** Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as slaves. 
This is the law of God for you. And it is 
allowed you, beside this, to seek out wives 
by means of your wealth, with modest con- 
duct, and without fornication. And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall he no 
erime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise ! ’’ 

Aecording to the ImiimTyah Code of Juris- I 
prudence, tho following are the conditions of 
Mutah, or “temporary* marriages.** There 1 
must be deolamtion and acceptance, as in the 
case of nikal^f and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majufi : she 
should be chaste, and due inquiries should be 
made into her conduct, as it is abominable to 
enter into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, nor Is it lawful to make such a 
contract with a virgin w*ho ha't mo father. 
Some dower must be specified^ and if there is 
a failure in this respect, tho contract is void. 
There must alao be a fixed period, but its 
extent is left entirely to the parties ; it may 
be a year, a month, or a day, only some limit 
must be distinctly specified, so ^as to guard 
the period from anv extension or diminution. 
The practice of *nzf (extrahere ante emtMnonem 
$€minis) is lawful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 


the temporary husband*Bt but if he should 
deny the child, the denial is snstained by the 
law. Mut*ah marriages do not admit of 
divorce or repudiation, but the parties be- 
come absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie’s Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discus- 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut^sh mar- 
riages in the ^Ain-i-Akbari (Translation by 
H. Bloohman, M.A., p. 173b At one of the 
meetings for discussion, tne Emperor asked 
how many free-bom women a man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
four was the limit fixed by the Prophet. £Ds 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time he had come of age he had not restricteA 
himself to that number, and in justice to his 
wives, of whom he had a large number, both 
froe-born and slaves, he now wanted to know 
what remedy tho law provided for liis case. 
Most of the Mftulawis present expressed their 
opinions, when the Emperor remarked that 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’n-Nabi had once told him that 
one of tho Mujtahids had had as many as 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some loamed men had allowed even eighteen 
from n too literal translation of the second 
verse of Suratu ’n-Xisa’ in the Qnr*Mn. [mab- 
uiAOK.j After much discussion, the learned 
men present, having collected every tradition 
on the subject, decreed, first, that by mut*ah 
a mao may marry any number of wives ; and, 
secondly, that mnt*ah marriages were sanc- 
tioned by the Im&m Milik ; but a copy of 
the Mnwattn^ of the Im&m Malik was brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
traditions against the legality of muVah 
marriages. 

The disputation was again revived at a sub- 
sequent meeting, when at the request of the 
Emperor, Bada’oni gave the following sum- 
j mary of the discussion : Imam Malik, and 
■ the Shi‘ah8 are unanimous in looking upon 
ufUtUth marriages ns legal ; Imam ash-Shkll*! 
and the great Imam Abu Hanifah look upon 
mut*ah marriages ns illegal. But should at 
any time n Quzl of the Malaki sect decide 
that muVah is legal, it is legal, according to 
the common belief, even for Shafi'is and 
Hanafls. Every other opinion on this subject 
is idle talk." ^his saying pleased the Em- 
peror, and he at onoe appointed a Qa^i, who 
gave a decree which made umVak marriages 
legal 

In permitting these usafmotuary marriages 
Mnhsmmad appears but to have given 
Divine (?) sanction to oue of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Bnrckbardt 
(vol ii. p. 378) says, it was a custom of their 
forefathers to assign to a traveller who became 
thoir guest for the night, some female of the 
family, most commonly tho hosVs own wife ! 

AL.MUTAIi:ABBIB(,,3^\) “The 

Great." (When used of a human being it im- 
plies baoghtiness.) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 28 : “ Ho is . , . the Groat 
One!" 
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MTJ'TAMIE ( A performer 

of the ‘Umrah. [hhrabl'I 

MU‘T AQ ( . An emancipated 

■UTe. [slavery,] 

MUTAQADIM (r>U*-). Such a 

distance of time as .suffices to prevent punish- 
ment. It opeiatcs in n way somewhat simi- 
lar to tbo English statutary hmitaliom. 

MUTAWALLl (J^). Lit. “A 

person endowed with authority.*’ A legal 
term used for a person entrusted with the 
management of a religions foundation, [mas- 
JID.] 

MU'TAZILAH (Oyi—). Lit. “The 

Separatists.” A sect of Muhammadan.s 
founded hy Wasil ihn ‘Ata’, who separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Baari (a.h. 110). 
The following are their chief tenot.s : (l)Tbey 
entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to aroid the distinction of person.s made by 
the Christians ; saying that eternity is the 
proper or formal attribute of his essence ; 
that God knows by His essence, and not by 
His knowledge : and the same they affirm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu'ta- 
zilahs do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this sect is also named Mu'at- 
jtili, from their divesting God of His attri- 
butes ; for they went so far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God is inconsistent with such an 
opinion. This was the true doctrine of W&sil, 
their master, who declared thj t w'hoever 
assorted an eternal attribute astorted there 
wore two gods. This point of speculation 
concern’ng the divine attributes wus not ripe 
at first, but was at length brought to matu- 
rity by Wasil’s followers, afti^r tlrsy had read 
the books of the philosophers. • (1!) They be- 
lieve the word of God to have been created 
in suhjecto (as the schoolmen teim it), and to 
consist of letters and sound ; copies thereof 
being written in book.s, to express or imitate 
the original. (3) They also go farther, and 
affirm tliat whatever was created in m^ecto 
is also an accident, and liable to perish. They 
deny ah.solute predestination, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of good 
only; and that man is a free agent; which 
is the opinion of the Qadariyah sect. On 
account of tn s tend and the fir.st, the 
Mu'taziiahs look on themselveb as the I 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. , 
(4J They hold that if a professor of the true 
religion be guilty of a grievous sin, and die 
without repentance, he will he eternally 
dam icd, though his punishment will be 
lighter than that of the infidels. (T*. They 
deny all vision of God in Paradise by ibe 
corporeal eye, and .-eject all comparisons or 
simiUtudes apolied to God. 

According to Shabrastani, the MuHazilah 

bold 

** Tbat God is eternal ; and that eternity is 
IhopoeolUr property of Hiaeeooiiot ; bat they 


deny the existence of any otemal attrihntee 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 
He is Omniscient as to Hi.s nature: Living as 
to His nature ; vVimigbly as to His nature; 
but not through any knowledge, powet or 
life existing in Him as etoniKl aUributos ; 
for knowledge, power and life are part of 
Hi/; essence, otherwise, if they are to bo 
k-oked upon as eternal attributes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“ They maintain that the knowledgo of God 
is as much within the province of reason as 
that of any other entity ; that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight ; and, with 
the exception of Himself, everything else is 
liable to change or to suffer extinction. 
They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus- 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Rea.son and the concordance of the ultimate 
results of this conduct of man with such 
dictates. 

Again, they hold that there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions ; that the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men are the results of growth and deve- 
lopment ; that God has commanded and for- 
bidden. promised and threatened by a law 
which grew gradually. At the same time, 
say they, ho who works nghteousnesa merits 
rewards, and he who works evil deaervea 
punishment. They also say that all know- 
ledge is attained through reason, and mnat 
necessarily be so obtained. Th^ h:>ld that 
the cognition of good and evil Ja^also within 
the province of reason ; that ndihing is known 
to bo right or wrong until reason baa en- 
lightened us as to the distinction ; and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene- 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even 
before tho promulgatio/^ of iny law upon the 
subject. They also maintain that man has 
perfect freedom ; is the author of bis actions 
both good and evil, and df 5 Sorvos reward or 
punishment hereafter acc/ ' imgly.” 

During the reigns of the Abbaside Khali- 
fahs a)-Ma'mun, al-Mu‘ta8im, and al-Wasiq 
(a.h. 19M 228) at Baghdad, the MuHazilah 
were in high favour. Mr. Syed Ameer All 
Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., in the preface to his 
book, The J ersonal Imw of the Mnhommedan$ 
(W. H. Alien and Co.), claims to belong to 
“the little known, though not unimportant 
philosophioal and legal - boo) of tbe Muta- 
zalas," and h© odd.s, “ tbi voung generation 
is tending unconsciously toward the Mutaza- 
lite doctrinos.” 

j According to the Sharhu U-Muwaqif^ th© 
MuHa/tlab are divided into twe-ity sects, viz. ; 
Wasiliyah, ‘Umariyah, Du/.ailiyah, Naza- 
miyah, Aswariyah, Askaliyah, Jafariyah, 
Basbariyah, Mazdariynb Hishamiyab, Si.1- 
hiy.'ih, Hnbjtiyah, Haknvab, Ma‘marirah, 
Samamiyah, KhaiyatiViib, Ka'bi- 

yah, Juba’iyab, and Buh.‘^lMnn\ ah. 

al-MTJTI (o^’ <• “ Oiver." 

One of tbe ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It is referred to in the Qor’aa, Surah 
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CTiU. rerta 1 : “Verily we h»Te yiren thee nl- | 
Kaaear.** 

MUTILATION, [theft.] 

MU‘TIQ The master who 

emancipates a slate, [ilavbrt.] 

MUWAHHID pi. muvHih- 

hidun. A belieter in one Qod. A term often 
used by Muslims to express their belief as 
as Unitarians. 

MUWATTA* (vy). Lit “That 

which has been compit^.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imam 
Malik (died a.h. 179). It is the earliest com- 
pilation of tr^tions, and is placed by some 
amongst the SLUtabn 's-$ittah, or the six 
(correct) books.” [TRADinoHi.] 

I^ZABANAH (Any). Lit. "Re- 

palling or pushing back.” Selling without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exchange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the loss or gain 
rests with him. This kind of sale is for- 
bidden, (Mishkdt^ book xu. ch- 6.) 

MUZARA*AH Giving 

over land to the charge of another party 
on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its produce. 

MU?ARABAH (i«;U.). lu the 

language of the law, Muf&rabah signifies a 
contract of copartnership, of which the one 
party (namely, the proprietor) is entitled to 
A profit on account of the stock, he being de- 
nominated Rahbu U-Atd/j or proprietor of the 
stock (which is termed Rdsu U-Mdl)^ and the 
other party is entitled to a profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the' muzdrih (or manager^, inasmuch as he 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
endeavours. A contract oimuzdrahah^ there- 
fore, cannot be established without a paitici- 
pation in the profit, for if the whole of the 
proAt be stipulated to the propnetor of the 
stock, tiien it is considered as a bizdUih ; or, 
if the whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must be considered as a loan. 

al-MUZILL “The One 

who abases.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of Ood referred to in the Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 25 : “ Thou henourest whom Thou 
pleasest and ahasest whom Thou pleascst.” 

al-MUZZAMMIL 

“ The Wrapped up.” The title of the Lxxivth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the Arst verse of 
which the word occurs. “ 0 Thou, enwrapped^ 
arise to prayer.” It is said the chapter was 


MYSTICISM 

revealed to Muhammad when he was wrapT>ed 
up in a blanket at night. 

MYSTICISM. The word mysti- 

cism is of a vague signiAcation, but it is 
(generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica- 
tion between man and his God, not thi'ough 
the medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the mind. Consequently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to the Quietism of Madame 
Guyon and Fenclon, to the Pietism of MoH- 
nos, to the doctrines of the Illuminati of Ger- 
many, to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to the peculiar manifestations of mystic 
views amongst Bom*^ modern Christian sects. 
It is a form of error which mistakes the 
operations of a mere./ human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in hum&n nature. 

The earliest mystics know ^ are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhdaavad-gltd (see Wilkins’ trans- 
lation). Sir William Jones says A figu- 
rative mode of expressing the fervour of de- 
votion, the ardent love of created spirits, 
toward their BeneAcent Creator, has prevailed 
from time immemorial in Asia ; particularly 
among the Persian Theists, both ancient 
Ilusbangis and modem SuAs, who seem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School, Sad their doctrines 
are also believed to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles in the writings of the old Aca- 
demics. * Plato tra veiled into Italy and 
Egypt,’ says Blonde Fleury, ‘ to learn the 
Theology of tho Pagans at its fountain bead.* 
Its true fountain, however, was neither in 
Italy nor in Egypt though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by 
Pythagoras, and by the family of Misra, but 
ic Persia oi' IndiOy which the founder of tho 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religion in the world in 
which we should have concluded, before ex- 
amination, that the Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism wns impossib'e, is the 
htem unbending religious system of Muham- 
mad and his followers. But even amongst 
Muslims there have ever been those who 
seeic for divine intuition in individual souls, 
to the partial or entire rejection of tho de- 
mands of creeds and ceremonies. These 
mystics are called and have always 

included the philosophers, the poets, ami tlie 
enthusiasts of Islam. For an account of 
these Muslims, see the article on sufiism. 
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N. 


xn-NABA’ (\^\) The informa- 

tioiL’ The title of the LXAviiith Sfirah of the 
Qor*au, in the second reise of which the word 
occurs : “ Of the might}' information whereon 
they do dispute.” 

NABALI QH A Persian 

term usod for a minor. [rr'BEBTY.] 

NABBASH (vAM). a nluoderer 

or stripper of t)te dead. AccoiuioK to the 
Imams Abu Yusuf and nsh>ShRtl‘i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead should bo struck 
off, but Abu Hnnifah and the luiAm Muham* 
mad are of the contrary opiniou (liiddycih, 
vol. ii. p. 

NABI (^). Heb. Wa;. A pro- 

phet. One who has received direct inspira- 
tion (wafiif) by means of an angel, or by the 
inspiration of the heart (i/hdm) -, or has seen 
the things of God in a dream. (Vidr Kitdhu 
V-7’n‘n/of,) A rasul, or “messenger,” is one 
who has received ti hook through the angel 
Gabriel, [pkopkkts.] 

NABiZ (-W). A kind of wine 

made from dates, which is lawful. {Hiddynh, 
vol. iv. p, 155.) 

NAD-I-‘ALl Persian. 

An amulet on which is inscribed a prayer to 
‘AH. It is much used by the Shi‘ahs, and 
runs thus ; — 

“ Cry aloud to ‘All, who is the possessor 
of wonders I 

From him you will find help from 
trouble 1 

He takes away very quickly all grief and 
anxiety I 

By the mission of Muhammad and his 
own sanctity ! ” 

NAFAQAH (a-julj). [mainten- 

Ar^E.] 

an-NAFP The Profiter.’’ 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the QurW 

NAFI‘ (^^). A glave belonging 

to Ibn ‘Umar. Many traditions have been 
handed down by him, and his authority is 
highly respected. Died, a.h, 117. 

NAFKB (t")- “Blowing.*’ The 
blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by IsrafiL 

NAFL (JA»). *'A voluntary act.” 

A term applied to such acts of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham- 
mad, or by his example. A work of supere- 
rogation. [PBATEE.J 

NAF§ (o-i*). Blowing as a necro- 

mancer when making incantations. 


(1) It incurs in thi«r sense in the Quran, 
Surah c.xiii. 4: “ I 8i*ek refuge . . . from the 

il of the blowers upon knots." Referring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta- 
tion. 

(2) It is also used for the inspiratiou which 
Muhsmm.td professed to have received from 
Gabriel. {Mtijma^it '’•Bihar, p. d7f>,) 

NAFS (u-^). Animal life ; aoul ; 

substance ; desire. .V wor<^ which >ccurH in 
1 the Qur’an and the Traditions for the human 
conscience. [coKSclESCE.] 

NAFS A* (•!— Ai). A woman in the 
condition of n//ds, or the period after child- 
birth. 

NAHjrU ’L-BALAOBAH 

“The Road of Eloquence.” 
A celebrated book of Muhammadan tradi- 
tions compiled by ash-Sharif Abvi ’1-Qasi*n 
al-Murtaza, a.h. 406, or his brother ath- 
Shsrif ar-R.izi al-Bagbdadi. (See A'n«/i/u V- 
Ziinun^ vol. vi. p. 406.) 

an-NAHL ( J^^). “ The Bee.” 

1 The title of the xvith Surah of the Quran, 
i in the 70th verso of which the word occurs; 
j “And thy Lord inspired the bee." 

! NAHR (^W). The lawful »Hugh- 

! tcring of a camel, namely, by spearing it in 
j tho hollow of the throat, near the breast- 
bone. i^Hiddyah, vi 1. iv. p. 72.) 

NA’IB A deputy, a lieute- 

nant. A jj^alifah is the ud ih, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It i.s also used for the 
i Viceroy of Egypt, who is the na'ih, or deputy, 
1 of the Sultan. (Lane’s Arabiim Nujht^, 
j Intro, p. 8.) 

! NAJASAH (i-y). a legal term 

I for an impurity of any kind. 

NAJASHI Negua. The 

King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. At-Tabari, in his 
histor}’, p. 127, say; “Now a just king was 
there (Abyssinia) named an-Najashi. It was 
a land where the Quraisb used to do mer- 
chandise, because they found abundance of 
I food, protection, and good traffic.” (Muir’s 
Lijt of Makomet^ vol ii. p. 133.) 

NAJD (J^). “ HiRh.” The high- 

lands of Arabia. The name of tho central 
province of Arabia. One of its cities, Riy^, 
is celebrated as the seat of the Wahhabis. 
(See Central and Eauifin Arabia, by W. 0. 
Palgrave, London, 1805 •, Journey to the Wa- 
‘ habee Capital, by Colonel Lewis Pelly, Bom- 
bay, 1860.) 
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ah-NAJITAH (J*i^U\). « The 

Saved.** A term given to the orthodox sect of 
Muhammadans, and consequently each sect 
arrogates to itself the titlo of an-Ndiiyah^ or 
“ th# saved.” 

an-NAJJARIYAH A 

sect of Muhammadans founded by Muham' 
mad ibn Hussin an*Najjnr, who agi*ced with 
the MuHazilsh in rejecting all eternal attri- 
butes of God, to avoid distinction of persons 
as taught by the Christiana, and in holding 
that the Word of God was created in suhjecto 
(as the schoolmen term it), and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal eye ; 
but they did not receive the doctrines of that 
sect with regard to the docicis and predes- 
tination of God, i'ut bfdd th * views of the 
orthodox party on this suhj. ct. According 
to the Sharhu 'I Muu'atjif, t’ oy are divided 
into three sects, viz. : Biirghisiyah, Za^fara- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 

an-NAJM “The Star.” 

The title of the Liiird Surah of the Qur’an, 
which begins with the words, ** By the star 
when it fafls.” 

NAJRAN A district be. 

tween Yamau and Najd, inhabited by a Chris- 
tian tribe, w'hosc endurance and constancy in 
their Christian belief are the subject of the 
following verses in the Qur’an. Surah Ixxxv. 
4«11. (The verses are said to have been re- 
vealed at an early date, and indicate Muham- 
mad's kind feeling towards the Christians) : — 
Cursed be the diggers of the pit, 

“ Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“ When they sat around it 
** Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers 1 

“ Nor did they toiment theta but for their 
faith in (iod, the Mighty, tlie Praisew orlhy r 
“ His the kingdom of the Heavens and of 
the Earth ; and God is the witness of every- 
thing. 

“ Verily, those who vexed the believers, 
men and women, and repented not, doth the 
torment of Hell, and the torment of the burning, 
await. 

“ But for those who shall have believed 
and done the things that bo right, are the 
Gardens beneath whose shades the rivers 
flow. This is the immense bliss I ” 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
account of the persecute in : — 

“ Dzu NowAs was a votary of Judaism, 
which he is said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medina. This creed he supported with an 
intolerant and proselytizing adlieieiice, which 
at last proved futal to his kingdom. His 
bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christ ia,nity in the neighbouring 

{ )rovince of Najrun ; aud ho invaded it with a 
arge aimy. The Chri.stians offered a strenu- 
ous resistance, hut yielded at length to the 
treacherous promise that no ill would be done 
to them. They were offered the choice of 
Judaism or death, and those who remained 
constant to tho faith of Josus were cmeUy 


massacred. Deep tretichee were dug and 
filled with combustible materials ; the pile 
was lighted, and tho Christian martyrs cast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no less than twenty thousand. 

“ However much the account of this me- 
lancholy carnage may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt of tho cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant’s administration in 
Najrkn. 

“ News of the proceedings reached the 
Epiperor Justin L, through his ambassador 
at Hira, to which court Dzu Now&s had 
cxultingly communicated tidings of his 
triumph. One of the intended victims, Dous 
dzu Tholabiin, also escaped to (Constanti- 
nople, and bolding up a half l>urat gospel, 
invoked, in tho name of outragte^ Christen- 
dom, retribution upon tho opprefi&orf- The 
Emperor was moved, and indited despatch 
to the Naj/ishi, or Prince of the Abyssinians, 
desiring him to take vengeance upon the bar- 
barous Nimyarite. Immediately au arma- 
ment WHS set on foot, and in a short time 
seventy thousand warriors embarked in thir- 
teen hundred merchant ships or transports, 
crossed the naiTOw gulph which separates 
Yemen from Adulis. Dzu Nowas was de- 
feated. In despair, ho urged his horse into 
tho sea, and expiated in the waves the inhu- 
manities of his career. The Abyssinian 
victory occun ed in 625 a.d.** (Life of Maho- 
met ^ let ed.. Intro., p. clxii.) 

NAJSH (v/V); “ Exciting ; 

stirring up.” The practice of enhancing the 
price of goods, by making a tender for them 
without uuy intention of buying, but merely 
to incite others to offer n higher price. It is 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hidayahf vol. ii. p. 4C.) 

RAKH‘ (^^). The Banu 'u- 

Nakb*. nn Arabian tribe, the descendants of 
Qahlnii, subdued by *Ali during the lifetime 
of Muhammad, a.h. 10. Two hundred of this 
tribe came to tender their allegiance to the 
Prophet, it being the last deputation received 
by him. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ new ed., 
p. 477.) 

NA1£BLAH (iW). A valley about 

midway between Makkah and at-Xs’if, famous 
as the scene of the first expedition planned 
by Muhammad against Makkah in which 
blood was shed. (See Muir’s Life of Maho- 
nat. new ed., p. 21G et ieq.) 

NAKIH A legal term for 

a married man ; a married igroman is termed 
I mankuhah The legal term for an 

I tinmaiiied person is ^azah 

NAKIR One of the angels 

who interrogate the dead, [mukkak utd 

NAKIR.] 

NAMAZ (jUi). The Persian and 
Hindustani term for fo/df, the Muhammadan 
liturgical prayer. [PBATSXt.] 
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NAMES, SUENAMES. Arabic 
Ism {f^-y),Laqab ('•rJi),Kunyah 
The teaching of Mahammad very greatly in- 
flueDco<] tbo nomenclatare of his followerSf 
as is evident from tbe chapter devoted to the 
Traditions on the subject in the Miihkdtu 7- 
Masabih^ entitled “ Babu U-Asami,” book 
xxiL ch. viii., from which are extracted tbe 
following traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad : — 

** The best names in the sight of Ood are 
^Abdii Hldh (the servant of God), ^Ahdu V- 
Rahmdn (the servant of the Merciful One).” 

“ You must not name your slaves Yasdr 
(abundance), Rabdb (gain), Naj\b (prospe- 
rous), Afiah (felicitous), because if you ask 
after one of these your domestic servants, 
and he be not present, the negative reply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prus|>e- 
rity, or felicity, are not in your dwelling.” 

The vilest name you can give a human 
being is Mediku 'l-Amtdk^ or ‘ King of Kings,’ 
because no one can bo such but God Him- 
self.” 

“You must not say to your slaves, ‘My 
ftlavo,’ or ‘ My slave girl/ for all your slaves 
arc God’s, but say, ‘ My boy/ or * My girl/ or 
‘ yiy vuutb/ or * My lass.” And a slave must 
not say to his master. Yd Hnbhl! (i.e. My 
Lord!), but be may say to him I’d oaij^idi* 
(My Chief I).” 

“ Call your children after your Prophet (i.e. 
Muhammad), but the names God likes best 
are ^Abdu 'f/dh (servant of God), *Abdu V- 
Habmdn^ and the next beet names are Ildriff 
(husbandman), and Humdm (high-minded). 
The worst of names is Harb (enmity), or 

Mun ah (bitterness).” [Hob. Ruth 

L 20.] 

Shnrsil) ibn Hani’ relates that his father 
came to the Prophet with his tribe, and the 
Proohet heard them calling him Abu 
tiuKarfi. When tbe Prophet said, “ Why do 
you call him so ’i Hakam, ‘ Ruler/ is an 
attribute of God.” And the Prophet ordered 
h-im to call himself Abu Shumih^ i.e. the 
father of Shuraih, his oldest son. 

Modified, sometvhat, by those iujunctions of 
the Prophet, Muhammadan names have still 
continued to be ordered amongst learned 
Muslims according to the ancient custom of 
Arabia. Persons are often named — 

(1) By a single name, as Mul^amoiad, Muta 
(Moses), Da ud (David), Ibrahim (Abraham), 
Hasan, Ahmad. 

(2) As the father or mother of certain 
persons, e.ij. Abu Da’ud, the father of David ; 
or Ummu Salimah, the mother of Saliinah. 

(3) As the son of a certain one, r.y. Ibn 
‘Umar, the son of ‘Umar^ Ibu ‘Abbas, the son 
of Abbas, <fec. 

(4) By a combination of words, e.y. Nuru 
W-dirif “Light of Religion”; ‘4^“ 

“ Servant of God.” 

(6) By a nickname of harmless significa- 
tion, e,a. Abu Hurairah^ ‘* tbo kitten’s 

father.” 

(6) By the trade or profession, t.g. al- 
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Man$ur al-J^alidj\ Mansur the dreaaer of 
cotton. 

(^ By the name of his birth-place, ay. 
ai-JSu^ri, the native of Bukbai'ah. 

These rules, guiding the nomonolature of 
the Arabians, give a strange sound to western 
ears in the names of celebrated authors. For 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic traditions is known as “ AbH 
*Abdi Uldh^ Muhatumad^ ibn Igma^'d ibn Ibrdkim 
ibn MutJiirah al-Ju^f 'h od- Bul^dri^ which means 
that hii name is Muhammad and that be is 
the father of a son named *Al>du ’lUh, and 
that his own father’s name was lsma*il, tbe 
son of Ibrahim, tbe son of Mu|^irah, of the 
tribe of Ju^fi, and that he hims^ was bom in 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names have undergone strange 
modifications when brougl^ in contact with 
western languages, e.g. Averroes, the philo- 
sopher, is a corruption of Ibn Hashid; Avi- 
cenna, of Ibn Sind ; Achmet, tbe Sultan, of 
Ahmad; Amurath, of aUMurdd; Saladin, the 
celebrated warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Saidhu ’d-efin, “ the peace of reli- 
gion.” 

an-NAML (v>^'). *‘The AnU.” 

The title of the xxviiih Surah of the Qur’&n, 
,^;m the 18th verse of which the word occurs: 
“ They came upon the valley of the ants.” 

NAMOS The annl, 

spirit, or being, which Warnqah is relatM to 
have said appeared to Moses. See J^ahih» 7- 
Bul^driy p. 3, where it is said, when Ma^am- 
mad told Waraqah, the Jew, what he had seen 
on Mount Hira’, Waraqah exclaimed, “ It is 
the NdmuM who appeared from God to 
Moses.” 

‘Abdu T-^aqq says Ndmu* means one who 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
a man, and is used in contradistinction to the 
word JasiSf “ a spy,” who seeks to know the 
evil deeds of another. 

According to the Kitdbu *t-Ta*ri/att it is 
the law of God. 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch says : “ The ndiniU is a 
herr : phrodite in words. It is Arabic and also 
Greex. It is Talmudic. Iti8,intbo firstinstanoe, 
vofio^y * which by ‘ custom and 

common consent ’ has become so. In Tal- 
mudic phraseology it stands for the Thorah 
or Revealed Law. In Arabic it further 
means one who communicates a secret mes- 
sage. And all these different aigoificationa 
were conv^ed by Waraqah to Muham m ad.” 
(^Literary Reinaini^ p. 78.) 

The word ndmia occurs in the ethical work 
known as the Akhldg-t-JcUdlit in the following 
passage : — 

“ The maintenance of equity, then, is rea- 
lised by three things ; H) The holy institute 
of God, (2) The equitable Prince, (3) Money, 
or, as the old philosophers laid it down, the 
foremost vdfUK institute, the second 

vofxoi i* the Princo who conJormH to the 
institnie (for religion and government nre 
twins) ; and the third ^ money (r^^ief 
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in their langoago meaning discipline and oor- 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar- 
bitrator is obeyed of all ; to this oven the 
Prince or secondary arbitrator is bound to 
conform. While the third arbitrator, which 
is money, should be invariably under the 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle wo have in 
the Qur'an, Sura Ivii. 25 ; We have sent 
down the book, ancT the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the light, and we 
have sent down steel (^adid), wherein is 
mighty power and advantages to man.” The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute ; 
the balance to that which tests the quanti- 
ties of things, in fact any instiuiment for as- 
certaining the value of heterogeneous objects 
(money being such an one), and steel to the 
sword, which is grasped by the might of the 
wrath -exerting dodta-pronouncing Prince.” 
{Akkfaq-i-Ja/dliy Thompson’s ed., p. 127.) 

NAQL ?AHlH J»). Cor- 

rect relation.” A term used for a Hadi^, or 


KASAB 

tradition, related by a person of authority. 
[TRJLDmONS.] 

Aii-NAQSHBANDlYAH(i»AvkA>n). 

An ascetic oi’der of Faqirs, the followers of 
^wajah PIr Muhammad Naqshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and perform the 
Zikr-i- Kh afu or silent religious devotion 
described in the article on zikk. 

NAQtrS A thin oblong 

piece of wood," which is beaten with a flexible 
rod called wabil ( used by the Ohric- 
tians of Muhammad's time to summon the 
people to worship. At first “ the Companions ” 
suggested either a lighted fire or the ndqui as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the a^cn. (Mithkdt, book iv. ch. v. 
pt. i.) This method of calling Christian 
people to prayer still exists in some Greek 
monasteries, and was seen and illustrated by 
the Hon. R. Curzon in 1883 (Visits to 
Monasteries of the Lavant). It is called the 
simandro (cnfMvBpo) and is generally beaten 
by one of the monk:s. [azan.] 
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ak-NAB ‘Hhe fire,'' occurs 

in the Qur’an very frequently for hell, e.g, 
Bilrab ii. 22 : ** Fear the fire whose fuel is men 
and stones.” 

All Sunni commentators understand the 
fire of hell in its literal sense. (See al- 
Baizawi on toe above verse.) But Sufi 
writers understand it to be merely figurative. 

NARAWl “Unlawful." 

A Persian wc rd for those things which are 
expressly fvrl ldden by the Qur’&n and Hadi;^. 
It eorresponds with the Arabic Hardm. 
[LAW.] 

am-NAS “ Mankind.” 

The title of the last Surah of the Qor’in. 


The word occurs in this Silrah, and is the 
last word in the Qur'an, “from gepii and 
men.” 

NASA' (L->). “To omit.” A 

term used in the Quran for the system of 
intercalation of the year practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
the Qur’§n. (Surah ix. 87.) [IFTEBOALATIOM 
or THE YEAJB.J 

NASAB (s-'— i). Family, race, 

lineage. The term, in its legal sense, Is 
I generally restricted to the descent of a child 
from his father, but it is sometimes applied 
' to descent from the mother, and is generally 
I employed in a laiger sense to embrace other 
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relationthips. (BailUa’s Dig, Muk, Law^ 

p. 309.) 

an-NASA’I Jt). “Sunanu 

’n-Nnau’i,” or at-Mujtaba (the selected), « 
name given to the collection of traditions by 
Abu ‘Abdi V-Kahmitn Ahmad an-Nusal. Born 
A. 11 . 215, died a.ii. 803. He drst compiled a large 
collection of traditions called the Suttanu 7- 
Kubrd, but he afterwards revised the whole 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (iSuwnnii 
'^■Sughrd) is one of the Kutuhu or 

“ six (correct) books.” [tbaditioms.] 

NA^ARA pi. of Nasran 

Kazarenes. The name given to professors 
of the Christian faith, both in the ^r’an and 
the Traditions, and also in tho theological 
works of tho Muhammadans. Christians are 
never called either *lMawi or Masibi^ in Mu- 
hammadan books written before the existence 
of modern missions , these titles having been 
applied to Christiana by our own mission- 
aries. [CHRianANITY.] 

NASIIQI '*Oue who can- 

cels.” A term used for a verse or sentence 
of the Qur’an* or Hadis, which abrogates a 
previous one. The one abrogated being 
calbd mnnsuH, [qub’an.] 

NASR One of the idols of 

anciont Arabin, mentioned in the Qur’iin, 
Sdrah Ixxi. 23. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worshipped under the form 
of an eacjle. 

ak-NASR (y^l). ‘‘Help.’* The 

title of the exth Surah of the Qur’an, in tho 
first verse of which the word occurs : “ When 
there comes God’s help and victory.” 

NASS (^/^). “ A demonstration.’* 

a legal term used for the express law of the 
Qur’an nr Hadis. 

NA§S-I*KARIM “ Gra- 

cious revelation.” A title given to the 
Qur’in. 

NA^Oyi {cy->). “ Sincere infriena- 
ship or repentance.” In the latter senae the 
word occurs once in the Qur’an, Sarah ixvi. 
8: “0 Believers I turn io Qnd with the turn- 
ing of true npentane^,*' 

NAS0T(Mi>y-^)^ “Human nature.** 

A term used by the to express the 

natural state of every man before bo enters 
upon the mystic journey. They say the law 
has been specially revealed for the guidance 
of people in this condition, but that the law is 
not necessary for the higher states, [oufi.] 

NAXJHAH (^y). “Lamentation* 

for the dead.” The employment of paid 
mourners is forbidden by the Sunni law, for 
Abfi Sa*idu ’l-Oudri says, “The ^ophet 
cursed both the paid mourner and him that 
listened to her lamentations.” (Afufhicdt, book 
V. ch viii. pt. 2.) 
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NAU EOZ (j^ y). “ New Year'a 

Day.” Chiefly observed amongst the Per- 
sians. In Persia it is a day of great festivity. 
It is observed the first day after the sun has 
crossed the vernal equinox, and the festivities 
last for a week or more. 

NAWA’IB pi. of nfVibah. 

‘ Adversities.” A legal term used for auy 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. Thje ruling ef the Sunni law regard- 
ing it is as follows ; — 

“ If it extend only to wbsi is just (snch at 
exactions for digging a canal, for the wages 
of safe guards, for the equipment of an army 
to fight against the infidels, for the release of 
Muslim captives, or for the digging of a ditch, 
the mending of a fort, or the construction of 
a bridge), the tax is lawful in the c pinion of 
the whole of our doctors. But if it extend 
to exactions wrongfully in^osed, that is, to 
such as tyrantbi extort from their subjects, in 
that case, concerning the validity of security 
for it, there )s a dilTerence of opinion amongst 
our modern doctors.” (Hamilton’s Hiddyah. 
vol. ii. p. 594.) 

NAZARENES. [nasaea.] 
an-NAZI‘AT (u:>WiUB), “Tho*e 

who tear out.” Tho title of the Lxxixth 
Surah of the Qur’an, which opens with the 
verso, “ By those who tear out violently,” 

I referring to the Angel of Death and his 
' assistants, who tear away the souls of the 
j wicked violently, and gently leloase the souls 
j of the good. 

an.NA?:TR (yv^l). A Jewish 

tribe residing in the vicinity of al-Madinah, 
and known as the Banu ’n-Nazir, or Nadhlr. 
They are celebrated in Muhammadan history, 
as having accepted the Prophet’s mission 
after the battle of Badr, but when he met 
with reverses at Uhud they forbook him, but 
they were afterwards defeated by the Pro- 
phet and exiled, some to Khaibar, and some 
to Hini’. They were tho occasion of the 
Lixtb Surah of the Qur’an, known as the 
iSuraiu Y-Z/ab/tr, or “ Chapter of Emigration.” 
(See al-Baizdun in toco.) 

NAi:R WA NIYAZ ^ ;ii). 

“ Vows anl oblations.” Those are gi^en in 
the name o( God, or in the name of the Pro- 
phet, or in tho name of some Muslim saint. 
[VOWB.] 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. [bctekt 

NA88AR.] 

NECKLACE. Arabic quadah 
The wearing of necklace* 

(among men) ia forbidden in the Hadifi 
{Mishkdt^ Arabic edition, vol. ii. 5), although 
it ia a custom very common amongit the 
Musalmans of India. 

NEGUS. [KAJA-sm.j 
NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 

the Qnr’&n or in Muslim eommentariea. But 
I the folio witq< legend given in the Qur’an 
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Sftrah ii. 2C1, seems to here its origin in the 
circuit made by Nebemiah (Neh. ii. 13): — 
thou considered him who passed by 
a city which had been laid in iniins. * How/ 
said be, * shall God giro life to this city, after 
she bath been dead ? * And God caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and then raised 
him to life. And God said, ‘ How long hast 
thou waited?’ He said, ‘I have waited a 
day or part of a day.’ Ho said, ‘ Nay, thou 
hast waited an hundred years. Look on thy 
food end thy drink ; they are not corrupted; 
and look on thine ass ; we would make thee 
a sign unto men : And look on the bones of 
thine ii$8f how we yriH raise them, then clothe 
them with flesh.' And when this was shown 
to him, be said, * I acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.’ ” 

Tbe commentators, al-Kamalan, say it was 
either Jeremiah, or^ Kh izr. or Ezekiel. 

NEIGHBOURS. Arabic jar ( 

pi. jiran. Tbe Sunnis hold that neighbours 
are those who worship in the same mosqne, 
but some Shl‘ah doctors say that a neighbour 
is anyone whose house is within forty cubits, 
whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the occupants of forty houses on either 
side. (Baillie’s Digest^ Sunni Code, p. 679 ; 
Im. Code, p. 216.) 

A neighbour has the next right of pre- 
emption to a partner in the sale and purchase 
of houses and lands. (Hiddyah, vol. iii. 

p. 662.) 

The rights of a neighbour in case of the 
sale of property, are established by the Mu- 
l^ammadan law, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house has a superior 
right to the purchase of that house G.e. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to the purchase of 
those lands, and if be be absent, the seller 
must wait bis return. (^Hiddyah, vol. iv. 

p. 662.) 

Muslims are enjoined in the Qur’an (Surah 
iv. 40) to be kind to their neighbours. In the 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
so frequently advised by tbe angel Gabriel 
to order his people to be kind to their j 
neighbours, that he almost imagined that he I 
(tbe angel) wished to make neighbours hoirs | 
to each other. It is also related that tbe I 
Prophot said, He is hot a perfect Muslim I 
who eats to his full and leaves his neighbour 
hungry.” 

Abu Hurairah says that a man once said to 
tho Prophet, “ There is a woman who wor- 
ships God a great deal, but she is very abu- 
sive to her neighbours.” And tbe Prophet 
said ** She will be in the fire.” The man then 
said, ‘*But there is another woman who wor- 
ships little and gives but little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighbours with her 
tongue ? ” The Prophet said, “ She will be in 
Poradiae.” {Mukkat, book xxii. ch. xv.) 

NESTOR Arabic Nastur 

A Christian monk who resided in Syria, who 
is said to have borne witness to Muhammad. 
The legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
and Sir William Muir {Life of Mahomet^ new 


ad., p. 21), says it is to ha rejaotad aa a 
puerne fabrication. It is, however, beliaved 
by the Shl^ahs, and the following is the story 
as given in the Shi‘ah work entitled the 
Haydtu ’/-Qu/uft, on the supposed authority 
of Aba Muhammad’s uncle : — 

*♦ As we approached Sh&m (Syria),” conti- 
nued Abutalib), I saw the houses of that conn- 
try in motion, and light above the brightness 
of the sun beaming from them. The crowd 
that collected to see Mohammed, that Yusoof 
of Misree perfection, made the Bkz&rs im- 
passable wherever we went, and so lond wore 
exclamations at his beauty and excellence 
altogether, that the sound reached the fron- 
tiers of Sh&m. Every monk and learned 
man came to see him. The wisest of the 
wise among the people of the Book, who was 
called Nestoor, visited him, and for three 
days was in his company without speaking a 
word. At tbe close of the third day, appa- 
rently overwhelmcil with emotion, he came 
near and walked around the Prophet, upon 
which 1 said unto him, ‘ 0 monk what do you 
want of the child ? ' He said, ‘ I wish to 
know his narue. I told him it was Moham- 
med-bin- Abdullah. At the mention of the 
name the monk s colour changed, and he 
requested to be allowed to see the shoulders 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
seal of prophecy [seal of pkophecy], than 
he cast himself d)wn, kissed it, and wept, 
saying, ‘Carry back this sun of prophecy 
quickly to the place of his nativity. Verily, 
if you hud known what enemies he has here, 
you would not have brought him with you.’ 
The learned man continued his visit to the 
Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve- 
rence, and yrhon we left the country gave 
him a shirt as a memento of his friendship. I 
carried Mohammed home with tbe utmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
return reached Mekkah, great and small 
came out to welcome the Prophet, except 
AbujabI, who was intoxicated and ignorant 
of the event.” 

Other traditions respecting this journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage animals and 
birds of the air rendered the most obsequious 
homage to the Prophet. And whea the party 
reached the bkzars of Busra they met a 
company of monks, who immediately changed 
colour, as if their faces bad been rubbed over 
with saffron, while their bodies shook as in an 
ague. “ They besought us to visit their chief in 
their great church. We replied, What hfive you 
to do with us ? On which they said, What harm 
is there in your coming to our place of wor- 
ship ? Accordingly we went with them, they 
supposing that Mohammed was in our com- 
pany, and entered a very large and lofty 
church, where wo saw their great wise man 
sitting among his disciples with a book in 
his hand. After looking at the book and 
scrutinizing us, he said to his people, ‘ You 
have accomplished nothing, the object of our 
inquiry is not here.’ Ho then asked who 
we were, to which we replied that we were 
Koraysh. ‘ Of what fao^y of that tribe ? * 
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he farther demanded. We aatwered that vre 
were of the Benee Abdnlihema He then 
demanded if there was no other person be> 
lon^ng to onr party besidee those present. 
We told him there was a youth of the Benee 
H4shim belonpng to onr company, who was 
called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalib. 
On hearing this he shrieked, nearly swooned 
away, sprang np and cried, * Alas ! alas I the 
Nasarinee reli^on is rained ! ’ He then 
leaned on his ciasier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
patriarohs and disciples standing around 
him. At last he said, ‘ Can yon show me that 
youth ? ' We answered in the afflrmatire. 

** He then accompanied us to the b4zl.r, 
where we found the Ih-ophet, with light berim- 
ing from the radiant moon of his face, and 
a great crowd of people around him, who 
hnd been attracted by his extraordinary 
beauty, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they sold their o\ u to 
him at the cheapest rate, ^yith the riew of 
proring the knowledge of the wise man, we 
pointed out another individual as the object 
of his inquiry, but presently ho recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, ‘ By the truth 
of the Lord Meseeh. I have found him I * and 
overpowered with emotion, came and kissed 
bis blessed head, saying, ‘Thou art holy ! ’ 
He then asked Mohammed many things con- 
cerning himself, all of which he satisfactorily 
answered. The wise man affirmed that if he 
were to live in the time of Mohammed's 
prophecy, he would fight for him in the 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever obeyed 
him would gain everlasting life, and whoever 
rejected him would die eternal death.*’ (Mer- 
rick’s translation of IJayatu p. 64.) 

NEW MOON. Arabic Hi/aZCjU). 

The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic al- 
‘Ahdu 'l-Jadid There 

is no evidence in the Qur’an, or in the Tradi- 
tions, that Muhammad had ever seen, or was 
acquainted with, the New Testament. The 
Christian scriptures are spoken of in the 
Qur’an as the cvayycAtov, “ which was 

given to Jesus’^; by which Muhammadans 
understand a complete book somewhat similar 
to the Qur’an. See Surah Ivii. 27; 
cansed our Apostles to follow in their foot- 
steps (t.e. of iVoah Jind Abraham), r.nd We 
caused Jesus the son of Mary to follow them, 
and We gave him the Injilj and We put into 
the hearts of those who followed him kind- 
ness and compassion ; but as to the monastic 
life, they invented it themselves." The only 
New Testament characters mentioned by name 
in the Qui ’an are Jesus, Mary, Zacb arias, J ohn, 
and Gabriel, and there is no direct reference 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, uor to the miracles or parables of 
Jesus. This is all the more remarkable, 
because the Old Testament history and its 
leading characters, are frequently mentioned 
in the Qur’an. [ufJlL, ceRiaTiAKiTT.] 


NEW TEAB. [hauboz.] 
NICKNAME. Arabic nahoM (y^), 

pL embdz. The calling of uickDamee it for- 
bidden in the Qur’in, Silrah xlix. 11 : ** 0 
Believers, let not men laugh men to scorn who 
haply may be better than themao^Tea. Neither 
let women laugh women to ecofiit ^bo haply 
may be better than themselves. Neither ie- 
fame one another, nor call one another by 
nicknames.” 

This verse is said to have been given when 
Saflyah, one of the Prophet’s wives, com- 
plained that she had been tennted by the 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muham- 
mad answered her, ‘*Canst thou not say, 

‘ Aaron is my father, Moses is my uncle, and 
Muhammad is my husband*” (8eea/-Zlauewi, 
in loco.) 

NIFAQ (jUi). Hypocrisy, or pro- 
fessing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one's heart. {Kitdbu 't-Ta*rifdt, 
in loco.) 

NIFAS The condition of a 

woman after the birth of a child, during 
which period she is unclean and is not per- 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, it is s period of forty 
days, but according to the Shi‘ah8, only ten. 

NIGHT JOURNEY OP MU- 

HAMMAD. [uTraj.] 

NIGHT PRAYERS. Arabic 
saldtu *Ulayl SyU), or $aUU H 

tahajjud 8yU). From eight 

to twelve rahah preyen recited during the 
night, in addition to the witr prayers, which 
consist of an odd number of rak^ahs. These 
prayers are Sunnab, t.e. established according 
to the custom of the Prophet, but they are 
voluntary acts of devotion, {iiishkdt^ book 
iv. cb. xxxii.) 

NIKAH (c^). A word which, la 

its literal sense signifies conjunction, but 
which in the language of the law implies tho 
marriage contract, [mxkkiaoe.] 

NIMROD. Arabic Numrild 
Heb. All Muhammadan com- 

mentators say he was the son of Canaan 
(Ran'an), and not, as stated in Genesis x. 8 , 
the son of Cush, 

He is referred to in tho Qnr’&o in the fol- 
lowing passage ; — 

Surah ii. 260 : Hast thou not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, because God had given him the king- 
dom ? When Abraham said, ‘ My Lord js jfie 
who makoth alive and causeth to die:' He 
said, ‘ It IS I who make alive and cause to 
die!’ Abraham said, ‘ Sinc(‘ God bringetb 
the 8U.M from the f'ael, i th'»u,th«n bring it 
from tbo NYe*^*.' The naas confoundcxl ; 

for (iud goideth not tho evii doers.” 

Surah vvl. Ct* 6^^; “ '1 hey %aid : * Buru 
him, and come to the succu of vour gods 
if ye will do rtnythiny at a//.’ W© said, ‘ O 
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fire ! b« thou cold, and to Abraham a 
safety! 

The Rabbins make Nimrod to have been 
the persecutor of Abraham (comp. ^on. 
on Oen. xv. 7 ; Tr. Bava Bath a. fol. 91a. ; 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii 29; Weil, Le- 
gendtn^ p. 74), and the Muhammadan com- 
mentators say, that by Nimrod’s order a 
large space was inclosed at Rus^, and filled 
with a vast quantity of wood, which being 
set on fire, burned so fiercely that nore dared 
to venture near it ; then they bound Abra- 
ham, and putting him into an en^^ine (which 
some suppose to have been of the Devil’s 
invention), shot him into the midst of the 
fire, from which he was preserved hy the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with which 
he was bound, ^/hey add that the fire, 
having miraculously lost its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and 
that the pile changed to a pleasant meadow, 
though it raged so furiously otherwise, that, 
according to some writers, about two thou- 
sand of the idolaters were consumed by it. 

This story seems to have had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have bronght Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, misunderstood ; which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interpreters 
of scripture, and seme modem.s who have fol- 
lowed them, have translated out of the fire 
of the Chaldees ; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of a city, as it really is, but 
for an appellative signifying fire.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and credited 
not only by the Jews, but by several of the 
eastern Christians ; the twenty-fifth of the 
second K&nun, or January, being set apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham’s being cast into the fire. 

The Jews also mention some other perse- 
cutions which Abraham underwent on account 
of bis religion, particularly a ten years' im- 
prisonment, some saying be was imprisoned 
by Nimrod, and others by his father Terah. 
borne tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palaee, cried 
out that he would make an ofieiing to the 
Qod of Abraham ; and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kiim. But if he ever 
relented, he soon relapaed into his former in- 
fidelity, for he built a tower that he might 
ascend to heaven to see Abraham’s God, 
which being overthrown, still persisting in his 
design, he would be carried to heaven in a 
chest borne by four monstrous birds ; but 
after wandering for some time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such force 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some fancy) 
a passage in the Qur’an alludes (Siirah xiv. 
47), which may be translated, “ Although their 
contrivances be such as to make the moun- 
tains tremble.” Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 
prince, raised forces to defend himself; but 
God, dividing Nimrod’s subjects, and confound- 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part of his people, and plagned those who 
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adhered to him by swanns of gnata, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having entered into the nostril, or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem- 
branes of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him snob intolerable pain 
that be was obliged to canse his head to be 
beaten with a mallet, in order to proonre 
some saae, which torture he suffered four 
hundred years ; God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his creatores him 
who insolently boasted himself to be lord of 
all. A Syrian calendar places the death of 
Nimrod, as if the time were well known, on 
the 8th of Tamuz, or July. (See Sale's 
Koran; D’Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient; al-Bai- 
zawi’s Com.) 

NiNAWA [hinevm.] 

NINEVEH. Arabic Ninatou 

(c5r^)* Heb. Not mentioned 

by name in the Qur’an, bnt according to al- 
Baizawi it is the city of “ a hundred thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jonah was 
sent. See Qur’an, Surah xxxyii. 147, 

an-NISA “ Women.” 

The title of the ivth Stirah of the Qur*in, in 
the first verse of which the word occurs, and 
which treats to a great extent the subject of 
women. 

NISAB An estate or pro- 

perty for which zakdty or legal alms, must be 
paid, [zakat.] 

NlTAH(i.t). A ▼ow ; iotention ; 

purpose. A term used for the vow or decla- 
ration of the intention to perform prayers. 
‘ I have purposed to offer up to God only 
with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards 
two (or, as the case may be) rak‘ah prayers 
J’arz (aunnah, najiy or It is also used by 

a Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. The formula is necessary to 
render an act of devotion acceptable, [pratsb.] 

NIYAZ-I- ALLAH (4U\ A 

Persian term for offerings in the name of God. 

JSIIYAZ-I-EASOL A 

Persian term for offerings m the name of 
the Prophet. 

NOAH. Arabic Nuh (ey). Heb. 

^ prophet to whom Muhammadans 

give the Kalimah, or title, of Nabxyu Ulah^ 
the Prophet of God.” He is not supposed 
to have been the inspired author of “ a Book,** 

The following is the account given of him 
and of the flood in the Qur’an (with Mr. 
Lane’s annotations in italics: see second 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole) : — 

“We formerly sent Noah unto his people, 
saying t Verily 1 am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye worship not [any] but God. 
Verily I fear for you, tf ye worship any other, 
the punishment of an afflictive day in this 
world and the world to come . — But the oblefi 
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who dloboUoTod amoof h^ people replied. 
We see thee not to be other than a man, 
like unto os; and we see not any to have 
followed thee except the meanest of us, 
as the weavers and the cohbltts^ at Brat thought 
(or rashly)^ nor do we see you to have any 
excellence above us : nay, we imagine you to 
be liars in your claim to the iipostolic commis- 
sion. He said; O my people, tell me, if I have 
an evidrit proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed on me mercy (the gij't of jn ophec^) 
from Himself which is hidden from you, shall 
we compel you to receive it when ye are 
averse thereto ? We cannot do so. And, 0 
my people, I a^k not of you any riches for 
i ; namely^ for delivering my message My 
reward is not due from any but God ; and 1 
will not drive away those who have believed 
Of ye have commanded me [because they are 
poor people]. Verily they shall meet their 
Lord at the resurrection^ and He will rtcotn- 
pense them, and wilt exact for them [repara- j 
tion] from those who have treated them with 
injustice, and driven them away. Bui I see 
you [to be] a people who are ignorant of the 
end of your case. And, 0 my people, who 
will defend me against Qod if 1 drive them 
away? Will ye not than consider? And I 
do not say unto you, I have the treasures of 
Ood ; nor [do I say], I know the things un- 
seen ; nor do I say, Verily I am an angel; 
nor do I say, of those whom your eyes con- 
temn, Ood will by no means bestow on them 
good : (God best knoweth what is in their 
minds :) verily I should in that case be [one] 
of the offenders. — They replied, 0 Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplied disputes 
with us : now bring upon us that punishment 
wherewith thou threatenest us, if thou be of 
those that speak truth. He said, Only God 
will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
it unto ym; for it is His a^air, not mine; 
and ye shall not escape God: nor will my 
eouneel profit you, if I desire to counsel you, 
if Ood desire to lead you into error. He is 
your Lord ; and onto Him shall ye be brought 
back.” (Surah xi. 27-36.) 

“ And it was said by revelation uato Noah, 
Verily there shall not believe of thy people 
[any] but they who have already believed ; 
therefore be not grieved for that which they 
have done.” (Surah xi. 38.) 

“ And he uttered on imprecation upon them, 
saying, 0 my Lord, leave not upon the earth 
any one of the unbelievers ; for if Thou leave 
them, they will lead Th> servant.^ into error, j 
and will not beget [any] but a wicked, uri- | 
grateful [offspring]. 0 my Lord, forgive me j 
and my parents (Jvr they were believers), and i 
whomsoever entereth my house (my abode, or 
my place of worship), being a believer, and 
the believing men, and the believing wonioo, 
(fo the day of resurreciion,) and add not to the 
offenders [nugbTj save destruction.” (Siirah 
Ixxi. 27-29 ) 

‘ And God answered his prayer, and said, \ 
CoDstnict the ark in oar sight and according | 
to our revelation, and speak not xmto Mo con- 
cemmg those who have offended, to beg Me 
not to destroy them ; for they [shall be] 
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Arowatd. And be eematreoted the ark ; and 
whenever a company of hie people paeeed by 
1dm, they derided um. He said, If re de- 
ride us, we will deride yon, like as ye deride, 
when we art saved and ye are drowned^ and ye 
shall know on whom shall come a puniahment 
which shall render him vile, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus he was 
employed] until when Our decree for their 
destruction came to pass, and the baker* s oven 
overdowed with water ( for this was a signal 
unto Noah), We said. Carry into it (that is, 
into the ark) of every pair, male and female, 
(f each of these ikscrintions, two (and it is 
related that God assembled fot' Noah the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures, and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, and 
hi* right hand fell alwafi upon the male, and 
hts left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the ark), and thy family (excepting him 
upon whom the sentence of deeiruction hath 
already been pronounced, namely, Noah's 
u'ife, and his son Canaan : but Shem and Ham 
and Japheth and their three wives he fook), 
and those who have believed ; but there be- 
lieved not with him save a few : they were six 
men and their wives : and it is said that all who 
were in the ark were eighty, half of whom were 
men and half women. Ana Noah aaid, Embark 
ye therein. In the name of God fbe] its 
coarse and its mocring. Verily my Lord is 
very forgiving [aOdJ merciful. — And it moved 
along with them amid waves like mountains; 
and Noah called unto his son, Canaan, who 
was apart /rom the ark, O my child, embark 
with us, and be not with the unbelievers 1 
He replied, 1 will betake me to a mountain 
which will secure me from the water, [Noah] 
aaid, There is nought that will secure to-day 
from the decree of God [any] but him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inter- 
vened between them ; so be became fonej of 
the drowned. And it was said, 0 earth, 
swallow np thy water (whereupon it drank it 
up, except what had descended from heaven, 
which became rivers and seas), and, O hear on, 
cee.Be from raining ; — and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfflled, and it (namely, 
the. ark), rested on El-Joodee (« mountain of 
Kl-Jezetrth, near El-MdsiC ) ; and it was said, 
Perdition to the offending people I ” (Sfirah 
xi. 39-46.) 

** And Noah called upon his Lord, and 
said, 0 my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to save 
them, and verily Thy promise is truo, and 
Thou art the most just of those who exer- 
cise judgment. God replied, O Noah, verily 
he is not of thy family who should be saved, or 
of the people of thy religion Verily it (namely^ 
thine asking Me to save him) is not a righteous 
act ; for he was an unbeliever, and there is 
no safety for the uni>elievers ; therefore ask 
not of Me that wherein thou hast no know* 
ledge. 1 admonish theo, lest thou become 

[one] of the ignorant Noah said, 0 my 

Lord, 1 beg Thee to preserve me from asking 
Thee that wherein I have no knowledge ; end 
if Thou do nol forgive me end have mercy 
upon me* I shall be of those who enffflr leas 
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— It w«i Mid, 0 Noah, detoend from the ark^ 
with peace from Ua, and blessings, upon thee 
and upon peoples [that shall proce^l from 
those who are with thee in the ark (that is, 
their heliex'ing posterity) \ but peoples [that 
shall proceed^ from those, who are w^th thee 
We will peimit to enjoy the provisions of this 
world ; then a painful punishment shall be- 
fall them from Us, in the world to come ; they 
being unbelievers'' (Surah xi. 47-60.) 

The commentator, al-BaizawI, says that 
Noah went into the ark on the tenth of Rajab, 
and came out of it on the tenth of ISluharram ; 
which therefore became a fast ; so that the 
whole time of Noah's being in the ark, accord- 
ing to him, was six months ; and that Noah 
was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree ; that it was 
dixided into three st^Hes, of which the lower 
was designed for the beasts, the middle one 
for the men and women, and the upper for 
the birds ; and the men were separated from 
the women by the body of Adam, which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 

NOMOS. Greek yopog, [namus.] 

NOSE, Cutting off. There is re- 
taliation for cutting ofif a nose : a nose for a 
nose. {Hiddyahj vol. ix. p. 294.) 

NUBOWAH Prophecy.” 

The office or work of a na6i or prophet. 

[PBOPBBTS.] 

NUH (cy). [NOAH.] 

ah-NUJABA’ (.WJ'), the pi. of 

Najih. “ The Excellent ones,” According to 
the^ufls, forty saintly characters who always 
exist on earth for the benefit of it«! people. 
(See Kashshafu 'l~I^filahat in loco.) [aboal.] 

NU‘MAN (oVajo). The name of 

several of the Kings of ^ira*. Nu‘man Y. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, because his r ign approached close 
upon the rise of Islftm, and he was the patron 
of sexeral poets of renown, who have cele- 
brated his name. (See Muir’s Life of Moho- 
metf 1st ed., Intro, p. clxxxi.) 

JSu*^mcr\ is also the popular title of the 
Imim Abu Banlfah. [RunvAB.] 

NTJMB0D (•ijiy**). [wmod.] 
NON (ey). The letter JV y, which 

ocv.nrB at the commencement of the LXTmth 
Shrah of the Qur'&n. The meaning of which 
is acknowledged by all commentators to be a 
mystery. 


Al-Baii&wi says it is supposed that nun 
either means an inkstand, referring to the 
pen of the first verse, or a fish, referring to 
that which swallowed Jonah mentioned in 
the 4Sth verse of this Silrah, but he thinks it 
is merely an initial letter, the meaning of 
which is unknown to mortal man. 

NUPTIAL FEAST. [walimah, 

MARBUOB.] * 

an-NUQABA’ the pL of 

Naqtb. “The Watchmen.” Accorffing to 
the $ufis, they are three hundred persons 
who are ever to be found in the world, and 
who are engaged in its enlightenment. (See 
Kitdbu 't-Ta^rifaty in loco,) [ abdau ] 

NTJ^QCT'U ’Z-ZABIB eyi»). 

“ Infusion of raisins.” Water in which raisins 
are steeped imtil it becomes sweet and is 
affected in its substance. It is a prohibited, 
liquor. (Hamilton’s ZftddyaA, vol. iv. p. 169.) 

an-NCR (;yJ\). “The Light.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 
35 :— 

“ God is the Light of the Heavens and of 
the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp — the lamp encased in glass — the 
glass, as it were, a glistening star. From a 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of 
the East nor the West, whoso oil would 
well nigh shine out, even though fire touched 
it not ! It is light upon light. God gnidetb 
whom He will to His light, and God aetteth 
forth parables to men, for God Knoweth all 
things.” 

Nrrr.-I-MUHAMMADI 

Persian for “ The Light of Muhammad.” The 
original essence of Muhammad, known in 
Ai-abic as the Hmfiqatu 'l-Muhammadiyah, 
under which title the subject is discussed in 
this dictionary. [haqiqatu ’a muhamba - 

DIYAH.] 

NORU L-ANWAR (jV>' 

“ The Light of Lights.” A title given to the 
Divine Ming. (See *Abdu *V-Raaziq*8 Diet 
of $mfi Terms,^ 

NUZCL “Dewent.” (1) 

The portions of tue Qur*in as they were de- 
clared by Muhammad to have descended 
from heaven by the hr.nd of Gabriel 
(2) Property which falls to the state from 
default of heir, or which has been con..s- 
cated. 
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OATH. Arabic yamln pi. 

yammat, aimdn. The teaching of the Qarin 
with reference to an oath, is expreaaed in the 
following verses : — 

Surah ii. 225 ; “ Uod wiil not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, but 
he will punish you for that which your 
heails have assented to.” 

Surah v. lU : “ God will not punish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but he 
will pnnisb you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed youi- own families with, or to clothe 
them ; or to set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find means shall fast three days.” 

Surah xri. 9<i : “ Take not your oaths be- 
tween you deceitfully.” 

The following is the teaching of Mnbun- 
mad, as given in the Traditions : — 

Whoever swears to a thing and says, * If 
it please God / and acta contrary to bis oath, 
it is no sin.” 

** Swear not by idols or by your own 
fathers." 

** Swear not by God except it be to the 
truth.” 

“ Whoever swears by the prayers or by the 
fast, or by the pilgrimage, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet need generally to swear in 
these words : “No, by the Turner of Hearts.” 

According to the Hiddyah (Hamilton’s ed., 
vol. vi., pp. 1, 2), yamxn is constituted by the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generally known or understood. 

False oaths are of three kinds : — 

(1) Al-Yaminu 7- Ghamus 

An oath taken concerning a thi^ alrerdy 
past, in which is conveyed an intentional false- 
hood on the part of the swearer : such an oath 
is highly sinful^ the Prophet having declared 
— ‘ Whosoever sweareth falsely, the same shall 
be condemned to hell.” 

(2) Al- Yamnu %mun*aqid 

An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thuc, a man swears 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do such a thing, and where he fails in this, 
expiation is incximbent upon him, which ex- 
piation is established on the authority of the 
sacred writings. 

(8) rnmifiu ’’ Lagiio (^). An 

oath taken couceming an incident or transac- 
tion already past, where the swearer believes 
that the matter to which he thus bears tes- 
timony accords with what he swears, though 
it should happen to be actually otherwise ; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the swearer wUl not be condemned 
for such an oath. 


The expiation, or Laff'drakt is of no avail 
for the > aminu 7- (rhumus, but it is neoea- 
sary for the Yaminu 'l-wun^aqid. It con- 
sists of either feeding or clothing ten poor 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captive. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is a 
modification of the Talmudic law, (or from 
the Divine law the Jewish doctors deduced 
many special cases of perjmry, which are thus 
olassiBed 

(1) Jus jurandum promissot'ium, n. rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a falsa 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Kanuwi, an absurd contradictory asser- 
tion. 

(3) Deposxti^ breach of contract denied 
(Lev. xix. 11). 

(4) 7>jr/tMiontV, judicial perjury ^ev. v. 1). 
(H. W. P. in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible.) 

The .Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
case of rath or forgotten oaths, ride Lav. v. 
4, but the Yaminu 'l-munHiqid of lluhna- 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard to 
future events. 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservatio mentalis of Muhammadau moralitv 
which is so similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jesus 
Christ in .Si. Matt, xxiii. 16. 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath abonld bo expressed by such attributes 
of the Deity as are commonly used in swear- 
ing, such as the power ^ or the glory ^ or the 
might of Ood, because an oath is usually ex- 
pressed under one or other of thpse qualities ; 
and the sense of yamin, viz. “ strength,” is by 
this means obtained, since as the swearer be- 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
other attributes of the Deity, it follows that 
the mention of these attributes only is suf- 
ficient to strengthen the reuolution in the 
performance of the act vowed, or the avo;d 
ance thereof. 

If a man swear “by the knowledge of 
Ood,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use ; moreover, by “ knowledge ” is 
frequently implied merely that which is 
known ; and in this sense the word knowledge 
is not expressive either of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
manner, should a person swear “ by iho 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
does not conatitnte an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expresscf^ by any of these 
attributes ; moreover, by no word ruhmah 
is sometimes understood “lain,” and “hea- 
ven ” is also occasionally expressed by Ihul 
term; and by the word nndot stood 
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** punishment ** ; and none of these are either the constmotion of a pronuBt, that is, they 
appellations or attributes of tLe Deity. admit of being receired as applying fo thf 

If a person swear by another name than future^ and also of being taken as a vow 

that of God, — such as ** the Prophet,** or without the name of God. 

the Holy Temple,** this does not constitute If a person, speaking in the Persian lan- 
an oath, as the FVophet has said, ** if any guage, were to say, ** 1 swear by God,** it 

man among yon take an oath, he must swear amounts to an oath, because here the idiom 

** by the name of God, or else his oath is confines the expression solely to the present ; 

Toid.’* If a person swear by the Qur'an, it but if he wore to say simply, “ I swear,** 

does not constitute an oath, although the some allege that this does not constitute an 

Qur’an be the word of God, because men do oath. If ho were to say, “ I swear by the 

not swear by the Qur’^. The compiler of diTorce of my wife,** this is not an oath, as an 

the Hidayah obsurves that this is where the oath is not so expressed in practice, 

swearer only says, “ by the Prophet,” or “ by If a man in swearing say ** by the ago ** or 

the Temple,” or “ by the Qur’an,” but if the the existence of God,” it constitutes an oath, 
shearer say, If I act contrary to what I because the age or existence of God signifies 

now say, may 1 be deprived^* of the Prophet,”* his eternity, which is one of his attributes, 

or " of the temple,” or ** of the Qur’an,” this If a person should say, ** If I do this may 

constitutes an oath, because such piivation I be a Jew*, or a Christian, or an infidel,” it 

would reduce the swearer to the state of an constitutes an oath ; because, as the swearer 

infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon has made the condition a sign of infidelity, it 

a condition amounts to yamin. follows that he is conscious of his obligation 

Abu Hanifah alleges that if a man should to avoid the condition ; and this obligation is 

swear “ by the truth of God,’* this does not con- possible, by making it an oath, in such a way 

stitute an oath, and in this Imam Muhammad as to render xmlawful to himself that which is 

coincides. There are two opinions of Abu lawful. And if the oath relate to anything 

Tfisuf recorded on this point. According to which he has done in the time past, as if he 

one, it is no/ an oath ; but according to the were to say, “ If I have done so may I be a 

other it ti an oath, because truth is one of Jew or an infidel,” and so forth, this is yami- 

the attributes of the Deity, signifying the nu GhainjUf or “perjury.” The swearer is 

certainty of the divine existence, and hence it not, however, in this case made a Jew or an 

is the same as if the swearer were to say, “ by infidel, because the words “ may I be an in- 

God, the truth ! ” and as oaths are common fidel,” and so forth, relate to some future in- 

under this mode of expression, so an oath is definite period. Some, on the contrary, hare 

hereby constituted. The argument of Im&m alleged that he becomes actually as an in* 

Muhammad and Abu Hanifah is that the fidel,” because the penalty which the swearer 

term “ the truth,** as here expressed, relates imprecates upon himself relates to the present 

merely to the identity of the g:>dhead as the instant of hie testimony, being the same as if 

object of obedience, and hence an oath thus he were to say, “I am a Jew,” Ac. Bnt the 

expressed appears to be taken by that which majority of doctors say, the swearer does not 

is neither an appellation nor an attribute of become a Jew or infidel in either of the cases, 
God. The learned jurists, however, say that either in that of a *. ow with respect to the 

if a person express himself thus, “by the /vficre, or an oath regarding the past, provided 

tiiith I will do so and so,*’ this constitutes an he consider this merely as a form of swear- 

oath, because the truth is one of the appel- ing. But if he believe that by thus swearing 

latives or proper names of God. Bnt if a he fully subjects himself to the penalty ex- 

person were to say, “ I will do this truly,** it pressed, lie suffers accordingly, in either 

does not amount to an oath, because the word instance, because he appears consenting io 

truly can only be taken, in this case, as a infidelity, on account of having ventured upon 

corroboration or confirmation of the promise a thing by the commission of which be con- 

contained in the spsech, being the same as ceives that he may be rendered an infidel, 

if he were to say, “ 1 shall do this inobedL” If If a person say, “If I do this, may the 

a man say, “ I swear,” or “ I vow,” or “ I anger of God fall upon me,” this does not 

testify,” whether the words “by God” be constitute a vow, as not being a customary 

snperadded or not, it constitutes an oath, he- mode of expression for that purpose. And so 

cause such words are commonly used in also, if a person were to say, May 1 be an 

swearing ; the use of them in the present tense adulterer or a drunkard or an usurer,” bocanse 

is undisputed ; and they are also sometimes these are not generally understood or received 

used in the future tense, where the context as forms of swearing. 

admits of a construction in the present ; and The following are considered the most 
attestation amounts to an oath, as in that solemn and binding methods of taking an 

sense it occurs in the sacred writings. Now oath : — 

swearing “ by the name of God ” is both cus- 1. Saying three times “ by the Great 

tomary and conformable to the divine ordi- God.” 

nances, but without the name of God it is 2. Taking the Qur’w and saying, “ by what 

forbidden. Wuen it so occurs, therefore, it this contains of the word of God.” 

must be construed into a lawful oath ; hence 8. placing a sword on the Qur’ko. 

some say that intention is not requisite in it ; 4. By sax^, “ I impose upon mjsetf 

others, however, allege that the intention is divoroemeiit.^ 

essential, bewittie the words hers rsoited bear Hn^ammad himself wss rather ghm to 
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flweerinfff ft&d the Qar’la U fall of wild oathi, 
one of the most terrible of which, eooording 
to the Prophet's own words, is to ** swear by 
the setting stars.” (Sdrah Iri 74.) 

Borckhardt, in his notes on the Bedouin 
Arabs, says that these children of the desert 
often take hold of the middle of a tent pole 
and swear by the life of the tent ana its 
owners 

As might be expected, from the example 
set them by their Prophet, Muhammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking 6od*s name 
in ▼ain by swearing upon erery petty oooa- 
•ioxL Like the fui Am of the Greeks, the 
word is hardly ever out of their mouths. 

HF'or further information on the subjeot 
of Oaths, see Hamilton's Hidayak, book vi ; 
the Durru U-Muf^tar^ the Raddu 
and the Fatdwd-i-*Atamfftri^ in loco^ in which 
there are chapters devoted to the considera- 
tion of oaths and vows made under all cir- 
cumstances of life, S.O. with respect to enter- 
ing places of residenoe ; with regard to 
actions ; with respect to eating and drinking, 
■peaking and conversing ; of vows in manu- 
mission and divorce ; with respect to buying 
and selling, marriage, clothing, wearing orna- 
ments, striking, killing, the payment of 
money, Ac. Ac.] 

OATH, The fuiminigtration of an. 

An oath in a court of justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the name of 
God, because Muhammad said, “ Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly a polytheist.” It 
is incumbent upon the QazI, or judge, to 
request the swearer to corroborate his oath 
by reciting tome of the attributes of God. 
For example, “ I swear by God, the Righ- 
teous, the, Knower of Secrets,” Ac. A defen- 
dant must not be required to swear by divorce 
or emancipation, as if he should say : If it 
be true roy wife is divorced, or my alaVj^ is 
free.” 

If hn oath be lidminiHtered to a Jew, he 
feho:?' i'-;, ' by who revealed 

7 'r, ; . 

if >/ u Obrtstian, he should say, “1 
8W6i;i: by God who revealed the Injil to 

JesuK ’’ 

If tu a Majusi or fire-worshipper, he should 
say, “ I swear by God who created fire.” 

An oath cannot be administered to an idola- 
ter otherwise thun in the name of God, in ac- 
cordance with t lis versa in the Qurikn, ** If 
ye ask of them who hath created you, verily 
they will say God Almighty.” (Silrah xxxix 
39.) 

An oath cannot be administered to infidels 
in tboir places of worship, because the Q&^i ia 
not. allowed to enter snoh a place. Thia 
applies to the places of worship of the Jews 
and Christians as well as of idolaters. (Hi- 
dd^i, voL iL p. 77.) 

Women are not in Muslim law (as in Jewish, 
Mithna Sheb. iv. 1), forbidden to bear wit- 
ness on oath. 

OBSEQUIES OF THE DEAD. 


OFFENCE AGAINST THE PER- 

SON. [jniaraBL] 

OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
nazr (;Jd) is often used for an offer- 
ingT but in its strict theologioal meaning it 
expreases a vow. IQairdt pi. of 

KJmr, is used for ordinary acts of charity. 
$adaqak expresses the same 

meaning. Nijfdz offering to a 

saint. 2kikdt ^be legal alms. 

[For an account of these offerings refer to 
the words.] 

OHUD. [UHDD.] 

OLD TESTAMENT.* Al-‘Ahdu 'Z- 
‘Atiq Muj^ainmad, in 

hit Qur'in, professes to receive all the in- 
spired books of the Old Testament. (See 
Sfirah ii. 190 ; ^ We believe in God, and what 
has been revealed to us, and what has been re- 
vealed to Abrahamrand Ishmael, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what was brought 
unto the Prophets from their Lord: and we 
will not distinguish between any of them, 
and unto Him are we resigned ” (t.e. Muslims). 
But there is no evidence that Muhammad 
had ever seen the Jewish Scriptures, as now 
received by both Jews and Christians. In the 
Qur'an, he mentions the TVnirdf of Moses, 
the ZabuT (Psalms) of David, and makes 
several references to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament ; but Jonah Is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro- 
phetical books (either greater or minor), of 
the Old Testament scriptures, mentioned in 
the Qur’in. 

Muhammadan writers say there have been 
124, OCk) prophets, but only eight of these 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty 
has revealed books, and that only one hun- 
dred portions, or ^uhuf and four books, or 
kutub^ have been given to mankind. Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of tho prophets, 
fifty to Seth (not once mentioned in the 
Qur’an), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One book to Moses, another to 
David, another to Jesus, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. 

six of the prophets are said to have 
brought in new laws which successively 
abrogated the preceding, namely Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moaea, Jesus, and Muham- 
mad. 

It is impossible to read the Qur'in carefully 
without arriving at the conclusion that Mu- 
iMtmmad derived his knowledge of the evenU 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbins and their Talmudic teaching, than 
from the inspired text itself. Mr. JBSmanael 
Deutach truly says: **JndsJsm forms the 
kernel of Muhammadaniem; both general and 
special It seems as if he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the air of 
contemporary Judaism, each Judaism as is 
found by na cryetalUsed in the Talmud, the 
Taigum, and the Midrae.” (Liftraanf Aemotfis, 
P W-) 
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OLD AND NRW TR8TADBNTS 


Tk« following Old Toftomont elumeton 
are mentioned b j name in tbe Qor'in : — 

Aaron, Abel, Hibii; Oain, Qfibily 

Abraham, Jbrikim ; Adam, Adam ; Terah, 
Azar ; Korah, QirAH ; Darld, Dffud\ Goliath, 
Jalut\ Enoch, ldru\ EUae, llvds; Elijah 
Ahcue^ (al- Ya»a*) ; Ezra,' ^ Uzair ; ^ (Hbriel, 
Jilril ; Oog, Yajuj ; Magog, Majij ; Isaac, 
I$haq\ Ishmael, Iniia^U; Jacob, Ya^qub; 
Joseph, } iuuf i Job, Aiyuh ; Jonah, ywnus ; 
Joshna, Yuzha^ \ Korah, Qdrun; Lot, Lut ^ 
Michael, MikaTd ; Moses, Musa ; Noah, Nuh ; 
Pharaoh, Firaun ; Solomon, Sufaiman ; Saul, 
Tdiut. 

The following incidents of Old Testament 
history are related in the Qur’an, with a 
strange want of accuracy and a large admix- 
tnre of Talmudic if able :•>- 

Aaron makes a calf. Surah zx. 90. 

Cain and Abel. Surah v. 30. 

Abraham Tisited by Angels. Siirah xi. 72, 
XT. 31. 

Abraham ready to sacrifice his son. Sfirah 
xxxrii. 101. 

Adam, his fall Sdrah vii. 18, ii. 84. 

Korah and his company. Surah xxriii. 76, 
xxix. 88, xl. 25. 

Creation of the world. Surah xri. 3, xiiJ. 
3, xxxT. 1, 12. 

Darid’s praise of God. Surah xxxiv. 10. 

Deluge. Surah Ur. 9, Ixix. 11, xi. 42. 

Jacob goes to Egypt. Surah xii. 100. 

Jonah and the fish. Surah ri. 86, x. 98, 
xxxrii. 139, IxTiii. 48. 

Joseph’s history. Sdrah tI. 84, xii. 1, 
xL 86. 

Manna and quails giren. Surah rii. 160, 
XX. 82. 

Moses strikes the rock. Surah rii. 160. 

Noah’s ark. Siirah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Siirah il 46, x. 76, xliii. 45, 
xl 88. 

Solomon’s judgment. Surah xxi. 78. 

Queen of Sheba. Siirah xxrii. 22. 

The compiler of the Kashju 
(ad. FlUgel, toL ii p. 458, article, Taurdt) 
attempts an account of the Old Testament 
sc^tures. 

He dirides the whole into four sections, and 
gires the names of the books as follows : — 

(1) The Taurat, or the Fire Books of 

Moses. 

(2) Yiskt^ (Joshua). 

Si/ru H-^ukkim (Judges). 

SJkamu*il (Samuel). 

Si/ru U’Muluk (Kings). 

(8) (Isaiah). 

Jrmtua (Jeremiah). 

HizqU (Ezekiel). 

yUnus (Jonah). 

(4) Ta*nl^. A histo^ from Adam to the 
building of the 'Temple. 

Maximir (Psalms). 

Aiyub (Job). 

Awi§ml ^orerbs). 

Ahbdru H-Bukkam qabia U-Muluk 
(Eoclesiastes). 

Nash^id li-SiUainum (Song of Solo- 
mon)^ 

Bikmak (Wisdom). 


An-Nawdb (Lamentations). 

Urdshair (Esther). 

Danya/ (Daniel). 

‘ Uzair (Esdras). 

[PXOFHKTS, TAURAT, ZABUR.] 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

The testimony of the Qur’an to the. The re- 
ferences in the Qur’an to the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Jews and Christians are very 
many, and in all cases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respect 
and veneration. He acknowledges their in- 
spiration, admits the existence of such docu- 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them in 
support of his own mission. 

The following verses of the Qur’an, in 
which there are references to the Old and 
New Testament, have been placed in chrono- 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the most part from Sir William Muir’s 
Manual on “ 'The Coran,*’ published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge : — 

Surah Ixxxvii. 18 : “ Verily this is in the 
books of yore; the books of Abraham and 
Moses.” 

Surah liii. 87-40: “Hath he not been told 
of that which is in the pages of Moses, and 
of Abraham who acted faithfully ? That a 
burdened soul shall not bear another's bur- 
den, and that there shall ho nothing (inqf)uted) 
to a man, but that which he himself hath 
wrought,” Ac. 

Surah xxxii. 23-25 : “ And verily We gave 
Moses the book : wherefore be not in doubt 
as to the reception thereof, and We made it a 
direction to the Israelites. And We made 
from among them leaders who should direct 
according to Our command, when they were 
steadfast, and believed in Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will judge between hem on the 
Day of insurrection as to that concerning 
which they disagree.” 

Siirah liv. 48 : “ Are your unbelievers ( Ye 
Makkans) better than those (i.e. of the days o/ 
Noah^ Lotf Moses f ^c., just re/eiTcd to ;) or is 
there an immunity for you in the Scrip- 
tures ? ” 

Sdrah xxxiv. SO : “ And the unbelievers 
say : — We will not believe in this Quran, nor 
in that (which was revealed) before it.” 

Surah xii. 45 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance concern- 
ing it.” 

SQrah xlv. 15, 16 : “ And verily We gave the 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and We nourished them with plea- 
sant food, and We oxalted them above the 
rest of the world ; and We gave them plain 
dii'ections in tbe matter (of religion;) and 
they fell not to variance until after divine 
knowledge (or the RevelationJ bad eome 
unto them, out of jealousy among themselves. 
Verily, thy Lord will decide between them 
on the Day of Judgment, concerning that 
about which they disagree.” 

Surah xxxvii. 34 : Verily when it is said 
unto them -There is no God but the Lord ; 
they arrogantly reply, — What ! shall we give 
up onr gods for a phiwnzied poet? Nay, he 
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eometh with the truth, &nd uttMteth (th« 
Rsvelationit) of the r/ormer) apoetleL.** 

SQrah xxxrii. 114 : “ And ▼erily we were 
gracious to Moses and Aaron, and saved them 
and their people from great tribulation ; and 
We brcrght them assistance, and they were 
the conquerors ; and We gave them the per- 
spicuous book, and directed them into the 
rjght way.** 

SQrah xxtI. 1B4 : “ Verily it (the Qur'an) is 
a revelation from the Lord of creation ; the 
faithful Spirit hath caused it to descend on 
thy heart, that thou mightest be one of the 
wsmers, in the plain Arabic tongue. And 
verily ft is in the former Scriptures. What ! 
is it not a sign unto them that the wise men 
of the Children of Israel recognize it ? *' 

SQrah xlvi. 12 : ** And when they refuse 
to be guided thereby, they sav ; — tms is an 
antiquated lie. Yot prece^ng it there is the 
Book of Moses, a guide and a mercy ; and 
this Qur'in is a book nttesting (prevtous Reve- 
lation)^ in the Arabic tongue, to warn the 
transgressors, and glkd tidings to the righ- 
teous.** 

Surah xlvL 80 : “ And {rali to mind) when 
We caused a company of the Genii to turn 
aside unto thee that they might hear the 
Qur*un ; And, when they were present thereat, 
they said, — Give ear. And when it was 
ended, they returned to their people as 
wamers ; they said, — Oh our people I verily 
we have heard a book revealed after Moses, 
attesting the revelation that precedeth it ; it 
leadeth to the truth, and unto the straight 
path.** 

SQrah' xxxv. 25 : And if they reject thee, 
verily ^tboy who preceded them rejected 
(their propheta), who brought them clear 
signs, and writiogi, end the enlightening 
hwk.” 

SQrah xxxv. 81: ** And that which We have 
revealed untd thee is tlie truth, attesting that 
which precedeth it.** 

Sdrah xix. 11 : ** Oh John ! take the book 
(the Taurkt) with power ; — and We gave him 
wisdom while a ohildL'* 

Surah xix. 2b, 29: And she (Mary) 

pointed to him (Me tn/onf Jeru * ;) they said, 
— How fhall we speak with a child in the 
cradle? {T^e in/ant Jetux) said, —verily I 
am the servant of God; he hath given me 
the book (i.e. tk* idouptl), and made me a 
prophet** 

SQrah xlii. 1 : ** Thtu dpth God,theglorioQS 
and the wise, communicate inspiration unto 
thee, as he did unto those that pi^cded thee.** 

Surah xlii. 12; “He hath ordained unto 
vou the religion which he commanded unto 
Noah, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and which We commanded onto Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Jesus; — saying, Maintain 
the (true) religipD, and be not at varianoe 
therein.** 

SQrah kliL 14, 15: “And they Old not 
differ until after the knowledge (of Divim 
Bevtlation) came unto them, re^Uiously 
among themsolvee : and unless the word haa 
gone forth from thy Lord (roepiting tkm) 
until a fixed time, verily the matter had been 
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deeided between them. And verily they that 
have inherited the hook after them are in a 
perplexing doubt respecting the same. Where- 
fore invite (««« unto the true /aiMV and stand 
fast as thou hast been commanded, and follow 
.not their desires. And say, I believe in what- 
ever books God hath revealed, and I am com- 
manded to decide between you : God is our 
Lord, and your Lord. To us will (be reckoned) 
our works — to you, yours. There is no ground 
of dispute between us and you. God will 
gather ua together, and to Him shall be the 
return.** 

SQrah xl. 55, 5f» : “ And verily We gave 
unto Motes guidance, and We caused the 
Children of Israel to inherit the book,--« 
guide and an admonition unto people of under- 
standing hearts. Wherefore be patient, for 
the ‘Promise of God is tnib, and ask pardon 
for thy sin,** Ao. 

Surah xL 72 : “ They who rejeot the book 
and that which Wo hare sent our mesaengera 
with (Me OW and New Teetament ), — Aey 
shall know; when the collars shall be on 
their necks, and the chains by which they 
shall be dr^grd into hell : — then shall they 
be burned in the 6re,** 

Surah xxv. 8G: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, and We appointed hie bro- 
ther Aaron his helper.** 

Surah xx. 132: “And they (Me (furnish) 
say , — * If he doth not bring us a sign from 
his Lord (we will not beliex'e).* What ! hath 
not an evident demonstration come unto them 
in the former pages ? ** 

SQrah xliil 43 : “ And ask those of Our 
Apostlee whom We have sent before thee, 
whether We have appointed any betides the 
Merciful, as a God whom they should wor- 
ship.** 

Surah xii. Ill: “ It is not a story , fabri- 
cated, but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 
every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 
people that believe.** 

Surah xi. 17, 18 : “ These are they for 
whom there is no portion in the next life but 
fire: and that which they have done shall 
erish therein ; vain*will t,hat be which they 
are wrought. What I (shall such a one be 
et^l unto Aim) who proceedeih upon a plain 
direction from his Lord ; and a witness from 
him (t.s. from the Lord) attendeth him, and 
before him (or it) is the Book of Moses a 
guide and a mercy.** 

SQrah xi. 8 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance regarding 
it. And had not the word gone forth from 
thy Lord, sorely the matter been decided 
between them; and verily they are in per- 
plexing doubt concerning the same.** 

SQrah X. 87 ; ** And this Qur'in is not such 
that it could have been fabricated by other 
than God; but it is an atteatation of that (i.e. 
of tnoee Scriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the book, — there is no doubt 
thereiQg — from the Lord of creation. What f 
will they eav, he (Muhammad) hath forged 
it ? Sayr-^thmi br^ a Surah Uke unto It.** 
SQrah X. 98 : * If thou art in doubt regard- 
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ing that which We hare aent down unto thee, 
then ask those who read the book (rtvealed) 
before thee. Verily the truth hath come 
unto thee from thy Lord ; be not therefore 
amongst those that doubt.'' 

Surah vi, 20 : “ Those to whom We have 
given the book recognize him as they recog- 
nise their own ■one. They that have destroy^ 
their own souls, these believe not." 

S&rab vi. 90 : “ These are they to whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if these (the Qiiraish) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
unto a people who are not disbelievers there- 
in. These are they whom God hath guided ; 
wherefore persevere in the guidance of 
them." 

Surah vi. 92 : “ And they do not esti- 
mate God with a just estimation, when they 
say, — God hath not sent down — (i.e. revealed^ 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses brought, a light and a 
direction to mankind ? Ye (var. read, they) 
make (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye (or they) show, and ye (or they) 
conceal much : and ye are taught that which 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
— God: then leave them to spoi-t in their 
follies." 

Sflrah vl 98 : “ And this book We have 
revealed, — blessed, — certifying the truth of 
that (revelation) which precedeth it, and that 
thou mightest admonish the people of the 
city (Makkah) and those around it." 

Surah vi. 114 : “ He it is that hath sent 
down to you the book, explaining (a// 
things ;) and those to whom We have given 
the nook know that it (the Qnr^an) hath been 
aent down from tl^ Lord in truth. Wherefore, 
be not thou (0 Muhammad) among those that 
'’doubt." 

Siirah vi. 124 : “ And when a verse cometh 
unto them, they say, — We will not believe 
until there is brought imto us (a revelation) 
like unto that w^ch the apostles of God 
brought." 

Surah vi. 154; “Then We gnve Moses the 
book complete as to whatever is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction and a mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

SiLrah vi. 166 : ** And this book (the Qur^dn) 
We have sent down, — blessed ; wherefore 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may find 
mercy ; lest ye should say, — Verily the Scrip- 
ture hath been revealed to two people (the 
Jews and Christians) before us, and we are 
ignorant of their reading ; — or lost ye should 
say, — If the Scripture had been revealed to 
us, we sui'ely would have followed its direc- 
tion better than they ; and now verily a clear 
ex)>OBition bath come unto yon from your 
Lord, a direction and mercy,” ^c. 

Siirah xxviii. 44; “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, after that We bad destroyed 
the former generations, — an enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and n mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished.” 

Sfiran xxviii. 47 : ** And thou wert not on 
the side of Mount Sinai, when We called out 


(fo Moses ;) but (thou art) a meroy from thy 
Lord, that thou mayest admonish a people 
unto whom no wamer hath come before thee, 
if perchance they may receive admonition ; — 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity for 
the evil works they have committed, they 
shonld say, — Oh Lord I if thou hadst sent unto 
us a prophet, we had followed thy revela- 
tions, and been of the number of the believers. 
And now that the truth hath come unto them 
from us, they say, — if there were to come (a 
revelation) like unto that which came unto 
Moses (tve should believe). What I do they 
not disbelieve in that which was given unto 
Moses heretofore ; they say, — ^two impostures 
that mutually assist one another ; and they 
say* — verily we reject them both. Say, — 
bring a book from God that guideth more 
aright than those two, if ye be true ; and if 
they answer not,” Ac. 

Suriih xxviii. 63 : Those to whom We 
have given the Scripture before it (i.e. before 
the Q.ur'dn^) believe therein ; and when it (the 
Qur^dn) is rend unto them, they say, — We be- 
lieve in it ; verily it is the truth from our 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before.” 

Surah xxiii. 25: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, if haply they might be di- 
rected ; and We made the son of Mary aild 
his mother a sign,” Ac. 

Surah xxl 7 : “ And We sent net before 
thee (as Apostles) other than men whom 
Wo inspired : ask, therefore, the people of 
the Scripture, if ye know it not.” 

Surah xxi. 49 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
and Aaron the distinction (al~Furqdn)y and a 
light, and an admonition to the pions, — those 
who fear their Lord in secret, aud who 
tremble for the hour (of Judgment). This 
blessed admonition also We have sent down ; 
will ye therefore deny it ? ” 

Surah xxl 106 : “ And verily We have 
written in the Psalms, after the Law, that 
* my servants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Surah xvii. 2 : “ And We gave Moses the 
book, and made it a direction to the Children 
of Israel, (saying) — Take ye not other than 
Me for a patron.” 

Surah xvii. 4, 6, and 7 : “ And We declared 
in the book, in respect of the Children of 
Israel, — saying, Ye shall surely work cor- 
ruptly on the earth twice, and ye shall he 
elated with groat arrogance. And when the 
threat of the first of these two (visitatioHs) 
came to pass, We sent against you our ser- 
vants of terrible strength, Ac., and when the 
threat of the second (visitation) came to 
pass,” Ac. 

Surah xvii. 66 : “ And verily Wo have be- 
stowed favour upon some of the premhets 
more than upon others, and We gave David 
the Psalms,'* Ac. 

Surah xviL 108 ; “ Say, — Believe in it (the 
Qur’an), or believe not; — verily they unto 
whom the knowledge (of Divi^ Revelation) 
hath been given anterior to it, when they hear 
it recited unto them, fall down upon their 
faces worshipping; and they eay, — Praised 
be our Lord ; verUy the promiee of our Lord 
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is fulfilled. And they fell down on their 
faces weeping, and it inoreaseth their hnmi- 
Mty.’’ 

Sfirah xvi. 48 ; ** And We hare not sent 
before thee other than men whom We hare 
inspired ; — wherefore ask the people of the 
Scriptore if ye know not. {Wt sent tketn) 
with evident signs and books, and We have 
sent down nnto thee the revelation, that thou 
mightest make known to mankind that which 
hath been revealed to them, that haply they 
might reflect.” 

Silrah xiiL 45 : ** And those who disbelieve 
■ay, — Thou art not sent ; — say, — God sufficeth 
for a witness between me and between you, 
and also he with whom is the knowledge of 
the book.” 

Surah xxix. 27 : “ And We ga^e to him 
(i.e. to Abraham) Isaac and Jacob, and We 
placed among his descendhnts prophecy and 
the book.” 

Sfirah xxix. 46 : “ And contend not with 
the people of the book {Jews and Christians) 
but in a generous manner, excepting those of 
them who act wickedly ; and say, — We be- 
lieve in that which hath been revealed to 
ns, and in that which hath been revealed 
to yon ; and your God and our God is one, and 
we are to Him resigned.” 

Surah xxix. 47 : “ And thus have We sent 
down to thee the book (the Qur’an,) and those 
to whom We have given the Scripture believe 
in it” 

Surah vii. 168 : “ And I will shortly write 
down it (i.e. my mercy,) for those who fear the 
Lord and give alms, and those who believe 
in our signs : those who shall follow the 
apostle, — the illiterate prophet, — whom they 
shall find written (i.e. described) in the Pen- 
tateuch and in the Gospel among them ; he 
■hall command them to do that which is 
excellent,” Ac. 

Surah vii. 168 : “ And (call to mind) when 
thy Lord commanded that there should cer- 
tainly be sent against them (t.e. the Jews) 
until the day of resurrection those that would 
afflict them with grievous distress ; — verily 
thy Lord is swift in vengeance, and he is 
surely forgiving and merciful. And We dis- 
persed them in the earth amongst the nations ; 
there are of them that are virtuods, and there 
are of them that wre not so. And We proved 
them with blessings, and with adversities, if 
perchance they might return. And there 
succeeded after them a generation that inhe- 
rited the book, who receive the temporal 
advantage of this world, and say, — It will be 
forgiven unto us. And if there come unto 
them an advantage the like thereof, they 
accept it. What I hath there not been taken 
from them the covenant of the book, that 
they should not say of Gk>d other than the 
truth, and they diligently study that which is 
therein.” 

Surah Ixxiv. 80 : “ Over it {Heli) are nine- 
teen angels ; and We have not made the guar- 
dians of the fire other than angels ; and We 
have not expressed their number, except as a 
trial to those who disbelieve, and in order 
that those to whom We have given the book 


may firmly believe, and that thev who believe 
may increase in faith ; and that those to whom 
We have given the book may not doubt, nor 
the believers.” 

Suran ii. 1-5 : ** This is the book in which 
there is no doubt, — a guide to the pious ; — 
they who believe in the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and spend out of that which we have 
provided them with ; — and they who believe 
in that which hath been re voided unto thee, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
Those walk according to the direction of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Surah ii. 36 : “ Oh Ohildren of Israel I re- 
member My favour wherewith I have favoured 
you, and fulfil My covenant, — I Ukewise will 
fulfil your covenant ; and fear Me, and believe 
in that which I have revfialed, attesting the 
tmth of the {^Scripture) which is with you : 
and be not the first to reject the same ; and 
sell not my revelation for a small price ; and 
clothe not the tmth with error, and do not 
conceal the tmth while ye know it” 

Surah ii. 60 : “ And when Wo gave Moses 
the book and the distinction (between good and 
emly — Furqdn^ — if haply ye might be di- 
rected.” 

Surah li. 71 : “ And when they (the Jews of 
al-Madinahf) meet the believers, they say,— 
We believe ; but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say, — Why do ye 
acquaint them with what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you before your Lord ? What do ye not un- 
derstand? Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they conceal as well as that 
which they make public.” 

Siirah ii 79 : “ What ^o ye (the Jews) be- 
lieve in part of the book, and reject part 
thereof ? But whosoever amongst you doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis- 
raoe in the present life, and in the Day of 
udgment they shall be cast into a more 
awful torment.” 

SQrah ii. 81 ; “ And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and caused prophets to arise after 
him, and We gave to Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Surah ii. 89 : ** And when a Book (i.a the 
Qur'an) came unto them from God, attesting 
the tmth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 
raying for victory over those who disbe- 
eve) ; yet when that came unto them which 
they recognised, they rejected the same.” 

Surah ii. 83 ; “ And when it is said nnto 
them ; — Believe in that which God bath 
revealed ; they say ; — We beheve in that 
which hath been revealed unto us ; and 
they reject that which (hath been revealed) 
after it, although it be the tmth attesting 
that which is with them.” 

Surah ii. 86 : And verily MOMi oain. 
unto you with evident signs (or revalatioiii) ; 
then ye took the calf,” Ac. 

Surah ii. 86 : “ For he ( Gabriel) hath caused 
it (the Qur'an) to descend upon thy heart, 
by the ooxnm^d of God, attesti^ that 
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(Seripturt) which Is More it, asd a dirto- 
iion and good tidings to the belieTers.” 

Surah iL 95; ** And when a prophet came 
unto them from God, attesting that (Scrip- 
ture) which is with them, a party of those 
who hate rcceited the Scripture cast the 
Book of God behind thoir backs, as if they 
knew it not.” 

Surah ii, 107 : “ The Jews say, the Chris- 
tians are no^ (founded) upon an]^hing ; and 
the Christians say the Jews are not (foundtd) 
upon anything ; and yet they read the Scrip- 
ture.” 

Surah ii. 130 (see also Surah iii. 79) ; Say, 
— We beliete in God and in what hath been 
retealed unto us, and in what hath been re- 
tealod unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob,* and the Tribes; and in 
what bath been given nnto Moses and unto 
Jesus, and in what hath been given unto the 
prophets from their Lord : we make no dis- 
tinction between any of them ; and unto Him 
wo are resigned-” 

Surah ii. 139 ; “ Verily We saw thee tnm 
about thy face into the Heavens ; wherefore 
We will cause theo to turn towards a qiblah 
that will please thee —tnm therefore thy face 
towards the holy temple r wheresoever thou 
art, turn tby face towards it Amd verily 
those to whom the Scripture hath been given, 
they know that this is the truth from their 
I^ord, and God is not unmindful of that which 
they do. And if thou broughtest unto those 
to whom the Scripture hath been given, every 
kind of sign, they would not follow thy qiblah, 
nor wilt thou follow their qiblah,” dec. 

Siirah ii. 142 ; “ Those to whom We have 
given the Scripture recognise him as they 
recognise their own sons ; but verily a sec- 
tion of them hide the truth, although they 
know it.” 

Surah ii. 169: “Verily they that conceal 
the Scripture which God hath revealed, and 
sell it for a small price ; — these shall eat 
nought but the fire in their bellies, and God 
shall not speak unto them on the Day of 
Judgmeut, neither shall He purify them ; 
they shall have bitter torment l^hese are 
thej that have bought error at the price of 
direction, and punishment at the price of 
paidon: — how shall they endure the fire I — 
this because Ood hath sent down the Book 
in truth ; and they that dispute regarding the 
Book are in a grievous error.” 

Surah ii. 209 : “ Mankind was one pedple, 
and God sent prophets as preachers of good 
tidings, and wamers : and He sent down the 
Scripture with them in truth, that it might 
decide betweer. men in that in which they 
differed t—and they differed not therein, ex- 
cepting those to whom it was given, after 
there came to them clear demonstrations, 
wickedly amongst themselves; and God 
guided those that believed to the truth con- 
cerning which they disputed, by His will,”&c. 

Surah ii. 254 : Of tnese prophets We have 
preferred some above others. Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, and He bath raised 
some of them to high dignity. And We 
gave unto Jesus, the Son of Mary, evident 
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signs, and We strenrthened Him by ths 
Holy Spirit. And if God had pleased, those 
that came after them would not have con- 
tended with one another, after the evident 
signs (or plain revelations) had come untjo 
them. Yet they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed : and 
amongst them were those that disbelieved* 
And if God had wished, they had not con- 
tended with one another ; but God doeth *hat 
whkh-pleAseth Him.” 

Surah ii. 286 ; “ The apostle believeth in 
that which ha^h been revealed nnto him from 
his Lord : and the faithful, everyone of them, 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and |in 
His books, and in His apostles ; we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles.** 

Surah Ivii. 18 : “ And those that believe in 
God, and in His apostles, these are tha 
righteous, and the witnesses with their Lord ; 
they have their reward and their light ; but 
they that disbelieve, and accuse Our revela- 
tions of falsehood, these are the companione 
of hell-fire.” 

Surah Ivii. 25: “We have verily sent Our 
jostles with evident demonstrations ; and 
We revealed unto them the Scripture, and 
the Balance, that men might observe justice ; 
and We revealed (the use of) Iron wherein is 
great strength, and advantages to mankind, 
and in order that God might know who as- 
sisteth him and his apostles in secret,— for 
God is mighty and glorious. And verily We 
sent Noah and Abraham ; and We placed 
amongst their posterity, prophecy and ths 
Scripture : and amongst them were those that 
were rightly directed, but many of them were 
evil-doers. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow in their footsteps ; and We 
caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to succeed 
them, and We gave him the Gospel: and We 
put into the hearts of his followers compas- 
sion and mercy ; and as to Monasticism they 
invented the seme, — [We did not prescribe it 
unto them,] — simply oat of a desire to please 
God, but they have not observed it with a 
right observance. And We have given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh ye that believe 1 
fear God, and believe in His prophet. He 
will give you a double portion of His mercy, 
and will create for you a Light wherein ye 
shall walk, and forgive you, for the Lord ii 
forgiving and merciful” 

Surah xcviii. 1 : “ The unbelievers from 
amongst the people of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there came nnto 
them a clear — a prophet from God reading 
pure pages, containing right Scriptures. Ana 
those to whom the Scriptures hare been given 
did not fall to variance, until after a clear 
(Hevtlation) had come unto them ; and they 
are not commanded (in thtir own Scripiuru) 
otherwise than that they should worship God, 
rendering unto Him the orthodox worship, and 
that they should observe prayer, and give 
alms : and this is the right faith.” 

Surah Ixii. 5 : “ The likeness of those who 
are chaiged with the Law (the Tourdf), and 
do not discharge (the obUgaUom of) it, is aa 
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the liktMtf of the . Ate laden with books. 
Eril is the likeress of the people which re- 
jecteth the signs of God : and God doth not 
gni(^ the unjust people.” 

Surah zlTiii. 29 : ** Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of God ; and those who follow him are 
fierce against the unbelieTors, but compas- 
sionate among themselres. Thou mayest see 
them bowing down, prostrating themselves, 
seeking the favour of God and his pleasure. 
Their signs are in their faces from the marks 
of their prostration. This is the likeness of 
them in the Pentateuch and the likeness of 
them in the Gospel, — as a seed which putteth 
forth its stalk and strengtheneth it, and 
swelleth and riseth on its stem, and de- 
lighteth the sower thereof, — that the unbe- 
lievers may be indignant thereat.*’ 

Surah Ixi. C : ** .^d when Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, said : — 0 children of Israel, verily 1 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting 
that which is before me of the Tourkt, and 
giving glad tidings of an apostle that shall 
oome after me, whose name is Ahmad (the 
liaised)” 

Surah iv. 43 : ** Hast thou not seen those to 
whom We have given a portion of the Scrip- 
ture? — they buy error, and desire that ye 
may err from the way : and God best 
knoweth your enemies. God sufflceth for a 
patron, and God sufficeth for a helper. Of 
those who profess Judaism there are that 
dislocate words from their places, and say — 
' we have heard, — and, have disobeyed ’ ; and, 
* do thou hearken without hearing ; ’ and, 
‘ look upon us ’ ; twisting with their tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 
< we have heard and obeyed ’ ; and,^ hearken’; 
and, ‘ look upon us’; it had been better for 
them and more upright : but God hath cursed 
them for their unbelief, and they shall not 
believe, excepting a few. O ye unto whom 
the Scriptures have been given I believe in 
what We have revealed attesting that 
(^ripture) which is with you, before We 
aeface your countenances, and turn them 
front backwards, or curse them as We cursed 
those who (hr^e) the Sabbath and the 
command of the Lord was fulfilled.” 

Surah iv. 49 : “ Hast thou not seen those 
to whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? they believe in false gods and idols, 
and they aay to the unbelievers, These are 
bettor directed in the way than those who 
believe.” 

Surah iv. 52: “Do they envy mankind 
that which God hath given them of His 
bounty ? And verily We gave to the ohildren 
of Abraham the book and wisdom, and We 
gave them a mighty kingdom. Amongst 
them are those that believe in Him and those 
also that tum away from Him.” 

Surah iv, 68: “Hast thou not seen those 
who fancy that they believe in that which 
hath been revealed unto thee, and in tbalt 
which hath been revealed before thee ? They 
desire to go for a mutual decision unto the 
idol Jaghht : yet verily they have been com- 
manded to disbelieve therein, an^ Satan de- 
sireth to deceive them into a wide deception.” 
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S&rah iv 180 : “ To God belongs yrhaiever 
is in the heavens and in the earth, a!nd verily 
We commanded those to whom the Scripture 
was given before you, and you likewise, — 
Fear God, and, if ye disbelieve, verily to Ciod 
belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens and 
in the earth.” 

Siirah iv. 135 : “ 0 ye that believe ! believe 
iu Gk>d and in His prophet, and in the book 
whiob He hath revealed to His prophet, and 
in the bonk which He revealed from before ; 
and wh iever disbelieves in God, and in His 
angels, and in His books, and in His prophets, 
and in the last Jay, verily he bath wandered 
into a wide error.” 

Surah iv. 149; “Verily they that reject 
God and His apostles, and seek to make a 
distinction between God and His apostles ; 
and say, — We believe in pert, and we reject 
a part ; and seek to take a path between the 
same ; these are infidels in reality, and We 
have prepared for the infidels an ignomi- 
nious puoi ihment. But they that beUeve in 
God and .n His apostles,' and make no dis- 
tinction between any of them, to these Ws 
shall surely give their reward, and God is 
forgiying 5nd mercifuL The people of the 
book will ask thee that thou cause a book to 
descend upon tnem from the heave' is, and 
verily they ashed Moses for a greater thing 
than that,” Ac. 

Sfirah iv. 161: “But th :>8e of them that 
are grounded in knowledge, and the faithful, 
believe in that which hath been revealed 
unto thee, and in that which hath been re- 
vealed before thee. And those that observe 
er^, and give alms, and the beUevers in 
and in the last day, onto these shall We 
give a great reward. Verily We have re- 
vealed onr will unto thee, as We revealed our 
will unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and Jesus, and 
Jbb, and Jonas, snd Aaron, and Solomon, 
We gave unto David the Psalms; and 
Apostles, whom We have already made men- 
tion of unto thee ; and Apostles, of whom We 
have not made mention unto thee ; and God 
spake with Moses in open discourse,” Ac. 

Surah iv. 169: “Ye people of the bookl 
commit not extravagance m your religion- 
and say not of God other than the truth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus, the of 

Mary, is an apostle of God, and Hif word 
which he placed in Mary, and a spirit froa 
Him Wherefore believe in God, and in hiS 
apostle; and say not, — “the Trinity”^- re- 
frain ; it will be better for you. For vsnfir 
God is one God far exalted is He above the 
possibility that there should be unto Him pro- 
geny ! to Him belongeth whatever is in the 
heavens and in the earth, and He snfiOiceth as 
a guardian.” 

Shrah iii 2: “GodJ there is no God 
bnt He, the living, the eternal. He hath 
caused to descend upon thee the Scripture 
in truth, attesting that which is before it: 
and He sent down the Tourkt and the Gospel 
from before for the guidance of mankl^: 
and He sent down the Purqftn. Verily they 
that reject the sijcas of God. to them ehall be 
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• fMrfvl piiiiiihmtiii. And Qod it mighty, a 
Gt)d nf Yangeano^/* 

SOrah iii 19 : ** And thoM t<> whom tha book 
waa giTon, did not fall to Yarianoa until afiar 
tliat tha knowladga oama unto tham, wiekadly 
among thamsalYaa.** 

Shrah iii. 28; **Sa6it thon not thoaa to 
whom a portion of tha Scripture hath boon 

S ven? Thay ware called unto tha book of 
od, that it might dacida batwaan tham. 
Than a party of tham tamed away, and want 
aside. That was bacanse thay say, — tha 
fire shall not touch us, but for a limitad 
number of days. And that which thay haYo 
devised hath deceived them in their rali- 
gioiL” 

Surah iii. 48: ** And {God) shall taaoh 
Him (/estts) the Scripture, and wisdom, and 
the Tour&t, and the Gospel ; — and {»haU tend 
Him as) an Apditle onto the Cmldren of 
Israel. {Jesus shall sajf) Verily I have come 
unto you — . . . attesting the truth of that 
which {Scripture revealed) before mo in the 
Tourat, and that 1 may make lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 
you.” 

Surah iii. 64: “ O ye people of the Book I 
why do ye dispute concerning Abraham? — 
seeing that neither the Tourkt nor the Gonpal 
was revealed until after him ; do ya not 
understand ? Ah I ye are they which depute 
concerning that of which ye have know- 
ledge : why, therefore, do ye dispute concora- 
ing that of which ye have no knowlad^fa? 
and God knoweth, but ye know not.” 

Surah iii- 68 .* “ A party of the People of 
the Book desire to cause thee to go astray : 
but they shall not cause (onyl to go astray, 
excepting their own souls, ana they perceive 
it not, OU People of the Book I why do ye 
reject the signs of God, while ye bear testi- 
mony {thereto) ? 0 people of tha Book I why do 
ya clothe the truth with that which is false, 
and hide the truth, while ye know {it) ? and a 
party of the people of the book say, — Believe 
m that which is sent down unto those that 
believe, in tha early part of the day ; and re- 
jeot {it, in) the latW part thereof ; if haply 
thay may turn back : and, believe not {any) 
excepting him that folio wath your reli^on. 
Say, — Verily the direction is the direction of 
Qod, that there should 1 te ,.pven unto one Ci,e. 
to Muhammad, a revelc tion) like unto t^t 
which hathlbeen given unto you. Oi', will they 
dispute with you before your Lord ? say, — 
Verily favour is in the hand of God : He 
giveth it unto whomsoever Ha uleaseth ; and 
God is widely comprehensive (in His mercy) 
and wise.” 

Sfirah iii 77 : ** And verily amongst them 
is a party that tvrist their toi^ues in (re-vd- 
iug) the hook , that ye may think it is out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book ; 
aud they say, — * it is from God,* and it is not 
from God ; and they apeak a falsehood con^ 
earning Goc[, knowingly.** 

Surah iii. 78 : ** P becometh not a man 
that God should giva him a book, and wis- 
dom, and prophecy, and that he shoald then 
say to mankind, Be worshippers of me be- 


•idecOod; but rather. Be ye perfect, inae* 
much as ye know the ^ok, and inasmnoh as 
ye study k** 

Sftrah UL 80 : ^ And (caff to mind) when 
God made a covenant with the prophets, 
rseyfey) This verily is the book and the wis- 
dom wMch I have ^ven unto you ; thereafter 
shall oome an Apostle attesting the truth of 
that {Scr^ture^ which is vrith you ; ye shall 
surely believe in him, and assist him.** 

Sftiuh iii. 98 : ** All food was lawful to the 
Children of Israel, excepting that which 
Israel mado unlawful to himself, before the 
Tourkt was revealed. Say, — Bring hither 
the Tourfit, and read it, if ye be true. And 
whoever ooutriveth a lie concerning God after 
that, snrely they are the transgressors.*’ 

Surah iii. 99 r “ Say ; O ye People of the 
Book t why do ye disbelieve in the signs of 
God, and God is witness cf that which ye do f 
Say, O ye People of tho Book 1 why do ye 
hinder from the way of God him that be- 
lieveth, desiring to make it {the way of God) 
orooke 1, while ye are witnesses ? ** 

Surah iii. 118: ** They are not all alike. 
-Amongst the People of the Book there is an 
upright race that read the signs (or revela- 
tions) of God in the night season, and they bow 
down worshipping. They believe in G(^d and 
the last day, and command that which is just 
and dieeeads from that which is vricked, and 
they make haste in doing good works. These 
are the viriuons ones.** 

Surah iii 119 : ** Behold, ye are they that 
love them {the Jews) and they do not love 
you, and ye believe in the entire Scrip- 
ture.” 

Sfirah iii. 184: “They who say that God 
hath made a covenant with us, to the effect 
that we should not believe on an apostle until 
he oometh unto us with a sacrifice to be con- 
sumed by fire; — say, — Verily apostles have 
come unto you before me, with evident de- 
monstrations, and with that of which ye 
speak. Why, therefore, have ye slain them, 
if ye be true ? aud if they accuse thee of im- 
posture, verily the apostles before thee have 
been acoused of imposture, who came with 
evident demonstrations, and the Scriptures, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Sfirah iii. 188 : “ -And when God took a 
covenant from those to whom the ^book was 
given, — that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should not 
conceal it, and they threw it (Me covenasst) 
behind ibeir backs, and sold it for a bmalJ 
price, and woeful is that ^hich they hav( 
sold it for ; think not thkt they who rejoici 
in that which they have done, and desire to 
be praised for that which they have nut done, 
shall escape from punishment. To them 
shall be a grievous punishment.'’ 

Surah iii 199 : “ And verily of the People 
of the Book there are those who believe in 
God, and in that which hath been revealed to 
yon, and in that which hath been revealed to 
them, submissive unto God ; they sell nut ths 
signs of God for a small price. These are 
they who have their reward with their Lord ; 
for God is swift in taking account.” 
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SGimh T. 14-16: ** And for that they hare 
broken their ooTenant, We haye onrsed 
them, and We hare made their hearts hard ; 
they dislocate the word from its place, and 
they hare foiigfotten a part of that whereby 
they were admonished. Thou wilt not cease 
to ^scoTer deceit in them, excepting a few 
of them. But pardon them, and forgive, for 
Ood loveth the beneficent. And of those 
that say. We are Christians, we have taken 
a covenant from them, and they have for< 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad- 
monished. Wherefore We have placed enmity 
and hatred between them, until the Day of 
Judgment ; and Ood will surely then declare 
onto them that which they hate vrrought. 0 
people of the Book I verily our apostle hath 
come unto yon ; he shall make manifest unto 
yon much of that which ye have hidden of 
the book, and he shall pass over much.'* 
Sfirah V. 47 : « O thou apostle I let not 
those grieve thee who make haste after infi- 
delity from amongst them that say, *We 
believe,’ with their mouths, but their hearts 
believe not. And from amongst the Jews 
there are that spy out in order to tell a false- 
hood ; they spy out for another people that 
come not unto thee. They dislocate the word 
from out of its place. They say, * If this be 
given you, then receive it — but if it be not 
^ven you, then beware.’ ” 

I Siirah v. 50: “And how will they make 
thee their judge, since they have beside 
them the Tour&t, in which is the command 
of God ? Then they will turn their back after 
that, and these are not believers. Verily We 
have revealed the Tourit; therein is guid- 
ance and light. The prophets that submitted 
themselves to God judged thereby those that 
were Jews ; and the doctors and piiests {did 
ike same), in accordance with that which was 
confided to their charge of the book of God, 
and they were witnesses thereof. YTherefore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell not thou 
the signs of God for a small price. And he 
that doth not judge by that which God hath 
revealed, verily they are the unbelievers. And 
We have written for them, — verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
ear for ear, and tooth for tooth ; and for 
wounding retaliation ; and he that remitteth 
the aame as alms it shall be an atonement 
unto him. And he that judgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressors. And We caused Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting the Scripture of the Tour&t which 
preceded it ; and We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, which attests 
the Tonrat that preened it, and a direction 
and an admonition to the pious ;-:-that the 

a le of the Gospel might judge according 
at which God hath revealed therein, and 
he that doth not judge according to that 
which God hath revealed, verily they are the 
flagitious ones. And We have revealed unto | 
thee the book in truth, attesting that (Scnp~ | 
ture^ which precedeth it, and a custodW (or 
a witness^ thereof. Wherefore judge between j 
them in accordance with that which God ' 
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hath revealed, and follow not their vain de- 
sires (6y swerving) away from that which hath 
come unto thee. To every one of you have 
We given a law and a way; and if Ood had 
pleased, He had made you all of one faith 
but {He hath not done so, in order) that He 
might try you in that which He hath given 
you.” 

Surah v. 68 : “ Say,— -O people of the Book! 
is there any other cause of your enmity 
against us, but that we believe in God, and in 
that which hath been revealed unto us, and 
in that which hath been revealod from 
before ? — but the most of you i.re evil 
doers.” 

Siirah v. 77 : “ Say : — 0 ye people of the 
Book! ye are not grounded upon anything, 
until ye set up (or observe) the Tourkt and 
the Gospel, and that whiofl ^th been revealed 
unto yon from your Lord.” 

S crab v. 91 : “ Thou wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind in their hatred 
towards those that believe to be the Jews and 
the idolaters. And tbon wilt surely find the 
most friendly inclined amongst them towards 
the believers, to be those who say, We are 
Christiana. That is because there are 
amongst them eleigy and monks, and they 
are not arrogant. When they hear that which 
hath been revealed to the prophet, thon wilt 
see their eyes flowing with tears because of 
that which they reoo^se of the truth. They 
say, 0 our Lord I we believe ; write us down 
with the witnesses ; and what should hinder 
ns that we should not believe in God, and in 
that which hath come unto us of the truth ? 
and we desire that our Lord should intro- 
duce us amongst the righteous. God hath 
rewarded them for that which they have said, 
with gardens through which flow rivulets. 
They shall be for ever therein and that is the 
leeward of the virtnons.” 

Surah v. 119: ‘‘And {caii to miW) when 
God said, — 0 Jesus, Son of Mary f remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when I strengthened thee with the 
Holy Spirit, that thou shonldest speak unto 
man, in the cradle, and also in mature age ; 
and I taught thee the Scriptures, and wis- 
dom, and the Tonrftt, and the Gospel ; and 
when thou modest of clay in the form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blewost thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My command ; and 
thou healedst the blind end the leper by lUfy 
command ; and when thou didst raise the 
dead by My command. . . . And when I spake 
by inspiration unto the apostles, saying, — 
Believe in Me, and in My apostle (I'.e. Jesus ;) 
they said, -—We believe ; boar witness that we 
are true believers.’' 

Surah Ixvi. 18: “And Mary the daughter 
of Imran, who preserved her virginity ; and 
We breathed into her of Our spirit, and she 
attested the words of Lord and His 

Scriptures, and was amongst the pious." 

Surah ix. 11.3: “Veril) , bred hath bought 
from the believers tbeii- Mefve* and their 
wealth, on the condition of paradise for them 
if they fight in the ways of God ; — and whe- 
ther they alay or be slain, the proxniae of Gud 
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thereupon is true in the Tonrit, and in the 
Qospel, and in the Qur'an.’* [ouximoiriTT, 

JEWS, JUDAISM.] 

OMEE. ptTMAE.] 

OMMIADES. Arabic Banu Umax- 
yah ytj), or ad^Datdaiu 'UJJma^ 
wiyah The dynasty of 

l^allfahs who reigned from a.h. 41 (a.d. 
661) to A.H. 132 (a.d. 750), descended from 
Mwawiynh, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiyah of the Qui'aish tribe. Mu*awiyah, 
the son of Abu Sufyan, took possession of 
the Khalifate on the death of al-Hasan, and 
oBtablished his capital at Damascus. The 
dynasty includes the names of fourteen Khal!> 
fahs. 

1 . Mu*awiyah, a.h. 41. 

2. Yazid (son of Mu‘awiyah), a.h. 60. 

8 . Mu^awiyah II. (son of Yazid), a.h. 64. 

4. Marwan 1. fson of al-Hakam), A. 11 . 64. 

6 . ‘Abdu *1 Malik (son of Marwan), a.h. 66 . 

6. Al-Walid (son of ‘Abdu ’l-Malik), A.H. 

8G. 

7. Sula<man (son of ‘Abdu 'l-Malik), a.h, 
96. 

8 . ‘Umar II. (son of ‘Abdu 1-‘Aziz, son of 
Marwan), a.h. 99. 

9. Yazid II. (son of ‘Abdu ’l-Malik), a.h. 

101 . 

10. Hishftm (son of ‘Abdu ’l-Malik), a.h. 
106. 

11. Al-Walid n. (son of Yazid), a.h. 126. 

12. Yazid III. (son of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

18. Ibrahim ^on of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

14. Marwan IL (son of Muhammad, son of 
Marwan), a.h. 127-132. 

The Abbasides conquered Khorasan under 
the brothers Ibrahim and ‘Abu 'l-*Abba8, and 
refused to acknowledge Marwin. Marwkn 
kras afterwards defeated on the banks of the 
Zab, and fled to Egypt, where ho was again 
defeated and slain, a.h. 132 (a.d. 750), and 
Abfi ’l-‘Abbas was proclaimed Khalifah. 
[khauvah.] 

OPTION. [KHITi.*.] 
ORDINATION. There is no cere- 

mony in Islam corresponding to the Christian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imam of a mosque 
is appointed by the chief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawifi of reputation certify as to the 
learning and ability of their disciples by bind- 
ing a turban on their heads and authorizing 
them to teach. But it is not a custom of the 
Muslim religion. 

ORNAMENTS. Men are prohi- 
bited from the use of ornaments of gold, such 
as rings and the like, because the^' are ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Prophet. Orna- 
ments of silTer are likewise unlawful, but 
exceptions are made with respect to signet 
rings, girdles, or swords, which may be orha- 
mente<l with silTer. (^xdayah^ vol. iv. p. 92). 
Ibn Zubair says the Prophet condemned the 
of little bells as ornaments for children, i 


for he said there was a deril in eTory belL 
Ibn Mklik says the Prophet forb^e the wear- 
ing of gold rings, aijfl he considered it just 
as bad to use gold ^oyqaments. 
book XX. ch. it) 

The Wahhabis condemn the use of orna- 
ments and silk dresses. 

ORPHANS. Arabic yatim 

pL yatamd. In Muhammadan law, the term 
Is used for a child whose father is 
dead. 

Muhammad gave very special iastructions 
in the Qur'an as to the treatment of orphans. 
See Surah iv. 2-7 : — 

“ And give to the orphans their property 
and substitnie not worthless things of jonr 
own for their valnable ones, and enjoy not 
their property in addition to your own ; verily 
this is a great crime : and if ye are appre- 
hensive that ye shall not deal fairly with 
orphans, then, of other women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry but two, or three, 
or four ; and if ye still fear that ye ahall not 
act equitably, then one only, or the slaves 
whom ye have acquired; this will make 
justice on yonr part easier. And give women 
their dowry as a free gift; but if of their 
own free will they kindly give up anght 
thereof to you, thei. enjoy it as convenient 
and profltable. And entrust not to the inca- 
pable the substanoe which God hath placed 
with yon as a means of support, but main- 
tain them therewith ; and clothe them, and 
speak to them with kindly speech. And 
make trial of orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage ; and if ye perceive in them 
a sound judgment, then hand ever their sub- 
stance to them ; but ccoBume ye it not pro- 
fusely and hastily. Only because they have 
attained their majority. And let the rich 
guardian not even touch it ; and let him who 
is poor, then use it for his support with dis- 
cretion. And when ye make over their sub- 
stance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence. God also taketh a sufficient 
account." 

According to al-Baizawi and the Jalalan, 
the Muslim commentators understand these 
verses differently. Mr. Sale says the true 
meaning seems to be: Muhammad, advising 
his followers that if they found they should 
wrong the female oi 7 >han 8 under their care, 
either by marrying them against their inclina- 
tions, forth© sake of their riches or beauty, or 
by not using or maintaining them so well as 
they ought by reason of their having aheady 
several wives, they should rather choose to 
marry other women, to avoid all occasion of 
•in. Others say that when this passage was 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them the charge of orphans, and yet multi- 
plied wives to a great excess and used them 
ill or, as others write, gave themselves up to 
fornication, which occasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its meaning must he 
either that if they feared they could not act 
justly towards orphans, they had as great 
i reason to apprehend they could not deal 
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•qaitably with §o many wiyai, and therefore 
are commanded to man‘y bat a certain 
nomber; or elae, that since fornication wa* a 
crime as well aa a wronging of orphans, they 
ought to. a void that also by marrying acoord- 
ing to their abilities. 


OTHMAN. [‘U8MAN.] 

OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostatt*, if 

he e'capes to another country, an outlaw. 
(2) A fornicator should be ex|>elled from his 
counti 7 be an outlaw ior a whole year. 


P. 


PAKa^AMBAE The 

Persian and Hindustani translation of the 
Arabic Rasiil and NaOi 

[PKOPHBT.] 

PARACLETE, [fabaolit.] 
PARADISE. The Muhammadi^n 

Paradise is called aUJannah the 

garden,” pL jannat^ in Arabic ; and Bihiaki 
(— ^)’ in Persian ; the word ai-Firdaus 
or Paradise, being restricted to 
one region in the celestial abodes of bliss. 
There are eight heavens or paradises men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, and although they 
appear to be but eight different names for 
the place of bliss, Muhammadan divines have 
held them to be eight different stages 

They are as follows (see Ghiydsu 7- 
Luj^ah) : — 

iT Jannatu 7-Kbuld (Suratu l-Furq^, xiv. 
10), The Garden of Eternity. 

2. Dam ’s-Salam (Suratu 1-An‘am, vi. 127), 
The Dwelling of Peace. 

8. Dam ’1-Qarar (Suratu '1-Mu’min, xl. 42), 
The Dwelling which abideth. 

4. Jannatu 'l-‘Adn (Suratu T-Bara’ah, ix. 
78), The Gardens of Eden. 

5. Jannitu l-Ma’wa (Suratu ’s-Sajdah, 
Axxii 19), The Gardens of Refuge. 

6. Jannatu ’n-Na‘im (Suratu 1-Ma’idah, 

V. 70), The Gardens of Delight. 

7. ‘Illiyun (Suratu ’t-Tatfif, Ixxxiii. l^. 

8. Jannatu l-Firdaus (Suratu '1-Kahf, 
xviii. 107), The Gardens of Paradise. 

These eight stages are spoken of as eight 
doors in the J/tsAXdf, book ii. ch. i.) 

The sensual delights of Muhammad’s 
Paradise are proverbial, and they must have j 
exercised a considerable influence up'jn the ' 
minds of the people to whom he mado known I 
his mission. There are frequent allusions to j 
them in the Qur’an. The following are spe- . 
eimen passages : — . 

Suratu ’l-losan (Ixxvi.). 12-22: — -‘God } 
hath rewarded their constancy, with Paradise, | 
and silken robes, lechning therein on bridal i 
couches ; nought shall they know of sun or j 
piercing cold: its shades shall closo over 
them, and low shall its fruits hang down; ! 
aud vessels of silver and goblets like Arguns , 
shall be home vound among them : fljigons of 
silver who.se measure themselves shall mete. 
And there shall they be given to drink cf the 
cup tempered with aanjitbil (ginger; frufli the 


fount therein whose name is Salsabil (i.e. 
the softly flowing). Blooming youths go 
round among them. When thou lookest at 
them, thou wouldst deegs them scattered 
pearls ; and when thou seest this, thou 
wilt see delights and a vast kingdom j their 
clothing green silk robes and rich brocade : 
with silver bracelets shall they be adorned ; 
and drink of a pure beverage shall their Lord 
give them. This shall be your recom- 
pense.” 

Suratu ’1-Waqi‘ah 0^)i 12-39: "In gar- 
dens of delight, a crowd of the former and a 
few of the later generations ; on inwrought 
couches roclining on them face to face, bloom- 
ing youths go round about them with goblets 
and ewers and a cup of flowing wine ; their 
brows ache not from it, nor fails the sense : 
and with such fruits as shall please them 
best, and with flesh of such birds as they 
shall long for; and theirs shall be the Houiis 
(Arabic Aur), with large dark eyes, like pearls 
hidden in their shells, in recompense for their 
Isbours past. No vain disoonrse shall they 
hear therein, nor charge of sin, but only cry 
♦ Peace I Peace Unfailing, tmfor- 
biddcD, and on lofty conches and of a rare crea- 
tion have we made the Houris, and we have 
made them ever virgins, dear to their spouses 
and of equal age, for the people of the right 
hand, a crowd of the former, and a crowd of 
the later generations.” 

Siuatu ’r-Ralpian (It.), 54-56: "On 
couches \>ith linings of brocade shall they 
recline, and the fruit of the two gardens shall 

be within their easy reach Therein 

shall be the damsels with retiring glances, 
whom neither man nor jinn hath touched 
before them.” 

Suratu ’l-Mohammad (xlvii.) 16, 17 j 

“ Therein are rivers of water which corrnpl 
not: rivers of milk, whose taste cbangtth 
not: and rivers of wme, delicious to those 
who quaff it ; and rivers of olarifled honey : 
and therein are all kind.s of fruit for tbuQS 
from their Lord.” 

The desenptions of ti.e celestial regioAt 
a»*d the enjoyments promised to the faithful 
are still moi-e minutely gi^en in the frac- 
tional s.avinga of the Pi-^phet ; see the Miik* 
hat, book xxiii. ch xiii. 

Abii Musa relriU s that •' iho Apostle cf 
God said, Venly there is a lent for everv 
Muslim in Paradr-e. if is :naae of one pearl, 
its interior empty, it»> hivadth 'iO kos, and in 
every coiiici of it will he his aives: and they 
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shall not seo one another. The Muslim shall 
lore them alternately,*' Ac. 

Abfi Sa*Id relates that the Apostle of 
God said, ‘ He who if least amongst the 
people of Paradise, shall hare eighty thou- 
sand slaves, and seventy-two women, and has 
a tent pitched for him of ^arls, rubies, and 

emeralds Those who die in the world, 

young or old, are made of thirty years of age, 
and rot more, when they enter Paradise.* ” 

Abu Sa‘id also relateL that ** the Apostle 
of God said, ‘ Venly a man in Paradise re- 
clines upon seventy cushions- before he turns 
on bis other side. Then a woman of Para- 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shoul- 
der, and 'the man sees his face in her cheek, 
which is brighter than a looking-glass, and 
verily her moat inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west. * Then the woman makes a 
§cUa$n to him, which he returns ; and the 
man says, ** Who are you ? ’* and she replies, 

“ I am of the number promised of God for ; 
the viiluous.” And verily she will have : 
seventy gaments, and the man’s eyes will be | 
fixed on them, till he will see the marrow of t 
the bones of her legs through the calves of < 
them, and she will have crowns on her head, 
the meanest pearl of which would give light : 
between the east and west.’” 

One of the attractions of Paradise is the river 
Kausar. [kausak.] According to Anas, i 

Apostle of God said, it is a river which Go(( j 
has given me in Paradise, its water is whiter 
than milk, and sweeter than honey, and on 
its waters are birds whose necks are like the 
necks of camels.” 

The following is an instance of the way in . 
which the Prophet endeavoured to suit his , 
paradise to the tastes of the people : — j 

Abu Aiyub says, “ An Arab came to the ; 
Prophet and said, ‘ O Apostle of God ! I am ; 
fond of horses; are there any in Paradise? ’ , 
The Prophet replied, * If you are taken into i 
Paradise, you will got a ruby horse, with two , 
wings, and you will mount him, and he will j 
carry you wherever you wish.’” j 

Abu Hurairah said, “ Verily the Apostle of 
God said, when an Arab was sitting near 
him, that a man of the people of Paradis© will 
ask permission of his Lord to cultivate land, 
and God will say, ‘ Have you not everything 
you could wish for? What will you culti- 
vate?’ The man will say, ‘ Yes, everything j 
is present, but I am fond of cultivating ’ j 
Then he will be permitted to cultivate, und 
he will sow, and, quicker than the t wink hog • 
of an eye, it will grow, become ripe, and h-* i 
reaped, and it will stand in sheaves r>ke ] 
mountains.” j 

The apologists for Islam,. Carlyle fur en- ‘ 
amplc> have suggested that the sensiud de- , 
lights of Muhammad’s paradise may. aftor all, i 
be taken in a llgiurativo Henso, ak the Hove ' 
Itttion of St. John or the Song of Soka» >u. i 
It is quite true thot such an intcrpretiitjoii 
hinted at in the AkAmY- GJo/dCi (Thomp(’</n ^ ; 
IransUtioD, p. 102), and Mr. Lane in his | 
A’^ypfiVmjK (vol. i. p. R4) bnyi# thut a Mubliin I 
of some learning considered the descriptions j 


of Paradise figurative, but such is not the 
view held by Muhammadan doctors, whether 
BuUnl, Shi‘ah, or Wahhabi They are all 
agreed us to the iiteral interpretation of the 
sensnal enjoyments of the Muslim paradise, 
and very many ai*e the books written giving 
minute particulars of the joys in store for 
the faithful. 

Islam, true to its anU'-Uhristian character, 
preaches a sensual abode of bliss, in oppod- 
tion to the express teaching of our IiordLin 
Matt. xxii. 30 : “ They neither marry nor .are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven.” 

Were proof needed, lo show that the Pro- 
phet taught a real and literal interpretation 
of the sensual delights of the abodes of bliss, 
a tradition of high authority is found in the 
Muslim (p. 379), vide also Miekkat^ 
book xxiii. ch. 13), in which the Prophet goes 
to some trouble to explain the sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the most literal 
manner possible. 

Sir William Muir says : “ It is remarkable 
that the notices in the Cor&n of this volup- 
tuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to 
a time when, vrbatever the tendency of his 
desires, Mahomet was living chaste and tem- 
perate with a single wife of threescore years 
of oge. Gibbon characteristically observes 
that * Mahomet has not specified the male 
ccnipe.mona of the female elect, lest he should 
eithci' alarm the jealousy of the former hus- 
baiuifl, or disturb their felicity by the suspi- 
O' Ti of an ovorlasting man iage.’ The remark, 
iu raillory, is pregnant with reason, and 
a fatal blow at the Paradise of Islam. 
Paithful women will renew their youth in 
heaven as well as faithful men : why should 
not their good works merit an equal and 
analogous reward ? But Mahomet shrank 
from this legitimate conclusion. It is note- 
worthy that in the Medina Suras — thf^t is in 
al; the voluminouH revelations of the ten 
years following the Hegira — women are only 
twice lefoired to as one of the delights of 
Paradise ; and on both occasions in these 
simple words: — ‘ and to Mfw (believers) there 
shall be therein pure wives.’ (Surah ii. 23, 
Surah iv. GO.) Was it that satiety had than 
lefi no longings unfulfilled ; or that a cloaer 
contact with Judaism had repressed the bud- 
ding pruriency of his revelation, and covered 
with confusion the picture of a sensual Para- 
disf* vvhich had been drawn at Mecca?” 

{ ' 3 /■" c>/ Malnmet, now ed. p. 82 and note.) 

r,'; . Muir has omitted a third passage, 

bbr:,i: jis 13, where “ women of stainless 
V ” a.'c spoken of, but it is remarkable 
how irnicii more restrained are the Propbet’a 
desr rial ions of Puradisc in his later revela- 
Foi example, Surah xiii. 23, 24, 3i> ; — 
of Eden — into which they shall 
c: .ogotliex with the just of their fathers, 

' M r:: and their descendants, and 

l'!(' sbail go in unto them at every 

p >; Ul' Peace he with you, say they, becanse 
yft have endured all things .... Tbo rivers 
flow beneath its bowers ; its food and 4© 
slmdoh aro ^lerpetual.” 



PAttpON FOB 8IN 
PARDON FOR SIN. The wordu 

used to express pardon for sins on th'S p^rt 
of the Almighty, are ‘A/to ( ykc), 

(5ybU), and Ghu/ran The act of 

seeking pardon is Igttghfar 

The following is the teaching of the Qur an 
on the subject : — 

S&rah liU. 32, 88 : ** Ood*s is what is in 
the hearens and what is in the that 

He may reward those who do evil wi'b evil, 
and those who do good with goort Those 
who shun great sins and iniquities — all bat 
venial sins, — verily thy Lord is of ample for 
giveness/’ 

S&rah Ixvii. 12 : “ Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
and a great reward.” 

Sfirah xxxiii. 71: “He (God) will correct 
you for your works and pardon you for your 
sins ; for he who obeys God and His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness.” 

Sfirah XXXV. 8 : “ Those wuo believe and 
do right, for them is forgiveness.” 

Sftrah viii. 29 : “0 ye who believe I if ye 
fear God, He will make for you a discrimi- 
na^n, arid will cover your offences and will 
forgive you ; for God is the Lord of mighty 
grace.” 

Repentance is expressed in the Qur’an by 
the word Tauhah (Ify), which the Imam an- 
Nawawi says means “turning the heart from 
tin.” (Commentary on Mughim, voL ii. 

p. 86i.) The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur'an. For exanaple : — 

Surah iv. 20 : “ if they Yqoent and amend, 
then let them be. Verily God relenteth. He 
is meroifnl.” 

Silrah xxv. 71 : “ Whoso hath repented 
a.ud hath done what is right, verily it is he 
who tumeth to God with a true conversion ” 
(matdb). 

The teaching of the traditions on the sub- 
ject of re}>entance and pardon for sin is in 
some places exceedingly wild, as will be 
naen from the following selections taken from 
the sayings of the Prophet given in the Mish- 
hat, book x. oh. iii : — 

“ There was a man of the children of 
Israel, who killed ninety-nine people, after 
whioh he came out, aski^ if his repentance 
would be accepted ; and having met a monk, 
he asked him, ‘Is there acceptance for my 
repentance?’ The monk said, ‘No.’ Then 
the man killed the monk, and stood asking 
people about the approval of his repentance. 
And a man said to him, ‘ Gome to such a vil- 
lage.' Then the signs of immediate death 
were upon him, and he tried to reach the 
village upon his knees, and died on the way. 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment 
disputed about him. Then God ordered the 
village towards which the man had attempted 
to go to be near to the corpse ; and the vil- 
lage which be had fled from to he far away 
from him. Then God said to the angels, 

* Compute, and measure the distance between 
the two vUlages.’ And it was found that the 
village towuAs which he was going was 
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j nearer to him bj one ■pan. And he wae par. 

i doned.” 

; “ An incessant sinner has not sinned that 

I has asked pardon, although he may have 
sinned seventy times a day, because asking 
j pardon is the coverer of sin.’* 

“ f»od has said, ‘ Verily if you come before 
Mo with sins equal to the dust of the earth, 
and then come before Me without associating 
anything with Me, verily I will come before 
you with the pardon equal to the dust of the 
eartli.” 

“Verily God accepts of the repentance of 
Uis servant as long as is soul does not come 
! into his throat.” 

I “ I swear by God that verily I ask pardon 
i of God and repent before Him more than 
j seventy times daily.” 0 

“ Verily my heart is veiled with melan- 
choly, and verily I ask pardon of God one 
hundred times a day.” 

“Verily, when a true believer commits a 
sin, a black spot is created in his heart ; and 
if he repents and asks pardon of God, the 
black spot is rubbed off his heart ; but if ho 
increases his sins, the black spot increases. 

I so that it takes hold of the whole heart. 
'I'hcn this spot is a rust which God has men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, ‘ their hearts became 
rusty from their works.’ ” 

“Verily there were two men of the chll- 
I dren of Israel who had a friendship for each 
other. One of them was a worshipper of God, 
and the other a sinner. The wofAhipper of 
God said to the sinner, * Give up sinning.' 
Ho said, ‘Leave me to my Lord.’ At length 
he found him committing a very great sin, 
and said, ‘ Give np sinning ’ The sinner 
said, ‘Leave me to my Lord. Were you 
sent as a guard over me ? ’ The worshipper 
said, ‘ I swear by God He will not always 
forgive your sins, nor will He bring you into 
Paradise.’ Then God sent an angel to them, 

I who took both their souls, and they both ap- 
! fio.'iroti before God together. And God said 
j to the sinner, ‘ Come into Paradise.’ And he 
( said to the other ; ‘ What, can yon prevent 
i My compassion on my servant ? ' He said, 
j ‘ I cannot, 0 my Lord.’ And God said to the 
I angels, ‘ Carry him to the fire.’” 

I PARENTAGE. The period* of 

j six months and of two years are fixed as the 
: shortest and longest periods of pregnancy, 

I and consequently any child bom within those 
I penods is assumed to be the child of the 
woman’s husband, eyen though she be either 
I a widow or divorced. This strange ruling of 
I Muslim law is founded on a declaration of 
■ ‘Avishali, who is related to have said, “ The 
I ctiild does not remain in tne womb of the 
mother beyond two years.” 

Tho Imam ash-Shafi*! has said the longest 
pon^d (if pregnancy extends to four years, 
f Hamilton’!- Hiddyah^ vol. i. p. 383.) 

If a person acknowledge tbe parentage of 
a child who is able to give an account of 
himself, and the ages of tbe pan.ies are tuoh 
as to admit of tbe one being tbe child of tbe 
other, and the parentage of the child bo not 
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well known to any peroon, and the child him- 
nelf verify the statement^ the parontage it 
ettabliehed. (Ibid., voL iii, p. 169.) 

PARENTS, Duty to, is frequently 

enjoined in the Qur'an ; for example, Surah 
xvii. 24, 25 : “ Tby Lord hath decreed that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to youi- parents, whether 
one or both of them reach old age with thee ; 
and ye must not say, ‘ Fie 1 * ( Uff) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gene- 
rous speech. And lower to them the wing of 
humility out of compassion, and say, ‘ 0 Lord I 
have compassion on them-) as they brought 
me up when I was little 1 ’ ” 

PARISH. In connection with the 

mosques of citie^^and villages there are ap- 
pointed districts not unlike English parishes. 
Within these districts the Imam of the 
mosque is held responsible for the marriages 
and burials of the people, and his services 
can be claimed for these ceremonies, for 
which he receives customary fees. Any other 
Maulawi performing marriages or burials, is 
expected to obtain the permission of the 
Im&m of the parish. In fact, the position of 
the Im^ of a mosque is similar to that of a 
benedced clergyman. He receives the mar- 
riage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
circumcision, thank offerings on the birth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness, presents 
on the festival days, ^c., as well as the waq/, 
or endowment, of the mosque. 

PAESI. [majtts.] 
PARTURITION, [nifas.] 
PATIENCE. Arabic sahr Gw), is 

frequently enjoined in the Qui'^&n, e.g. Siirah 
ii. 148 : “0 ye who believe 1 seek help 
through pat’ence and prayer; verily God is 
with the patient." 

PAWNING. [HAHK.] 

PEN, The, of Fate. [9alam.j 
PENTATEUCH, [tatjbat.] 

PESTILENCE, Arabic ttVan 
ivaha According to 

the teaching of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a punishment sent by God, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that 
Muslim who abides in the place where he is 
at the time of a pestilence, and dies of it, is 
admitted to tho rank of a martyr. It is also 
enjoined that Musalmins shall not enter 
a place where there is a pestilence raging, 
but remain where they are until it is passed. 
(Mithkat, book v. ch. 1.) 

PHARAOH. Arabic Fir*aun 
Heb. rung. 

Egypt in the time of Moses. Oousidered by 
all Muhammadans to be the very personifica- 
tion of wickedness, 

Al-BaisAwi says Firiaun wts the common 
title of the kiags of Casear 

was tbst of the Homao Emperors, and that 


the name of Pharaoh, according to soma, was 
al-Walid ibn Mus*ab, and aoco^ing to others 
Muf*ab ibn Raiykm, and according to others 
Qabhs, and that he lired 620 years. Abai- 
6di' says that Mus'ab being 170 years old, 
and having no child, whilst he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow calf, and heard her say at the 
same time, ** 0 Mus^ab, be not grieved, thou 
shah have a son, a wicked son, who shall be 
oast into hell," and that this son was the 
wicked Firiaun of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur'an, SHrah xxxviii. 11, he is 
sumamed Fir*aun *i-Autddy or “ Pharaoh 
the master of the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars." Some say the stakes refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others that 
they were instruments of torture and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
! sign and a warning to the children of Israel 
I (See Qur’an, Surah x. 90-92.) 

A further account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the Qur'ftn, will be found in the article on 
Moses. The Pharaoh of Joseph’s time is said 
to be Raiyan ibn al W alld al-'Amliqi, the an- 
[ cestor of the renowned Pharaoh in the time 
of Moses. [mob£8.] 

j PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
I faUafah (aa-U), or *ilmu *Uhxkmah 
The following account 
of Arabian philosophy is taken with permis- 
sion from tbrofessor Ueberweg’s Hiitory of 
Philosophy, translated by G. S. Morris, M.A. 
(Hodderand Stoughton), vol. i. p. 405 ; — 

* ** The whole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of Aristotelianism, tempered 
more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs especially under the rule of the 
AbassidsD (from ▲.!>. 750 on), when medical, 
and afterwards (from the time of the reign 
of Almamun, in the first half of the ninth 
centuiy) philosophical works were translated 
from Gi-eek into Syriac and Arabic by Syriac 
Christians. The tradition of Greek philo- 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism which pre- 
vailed among the last philoaophers of anti- 
quity, and with the study by Christian theo- 
logians of the Aristotelian logic ao a formal 
organon of dogmatics ; but in view of the 
rigid monotheism of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, it was necessary that the Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theology, should be more fully adopted among 
the Arabs than among the Neo-Platonists and 
Christians, and that in consequence of the 
union among the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural science should be studied by them 
with especial zeal 

*' Of the Arabian philosophers in the East, 
the most important were Alkendi (al-Kindf), 
who was still more renowned as a mathema- 
tician and astrologer; Alfarabi (al-Pkr&bf), 
who adopted the Neo-Platonic doctrine ^ 
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emanation ; ATioenna r AbQ Sin&), the repre- 
■entatire of a purer Ajristoteliaiksm and a 
man who for oentnries, even among the Chris- 
tian acholarB of the later medisTal centuries, 
stood in the highest consideration as a philo- 
sopher, and, still more, as a teacher of medi- 
oine ; and, finally, Algazel (al-llhazzali), who 
maintained a phUosophioal skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

** The most important Arabian philosophers 
in the West were Avempaoe (Ibn Badja), Abu- 
baoer (Abfi Bakr Ibn Averroes 

(Ibn RashIdV Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the idea of the independent 
and gradual derelopment of man. Abubacer 
(in his * Natural Man’) deyelops this idea in 
a spirit of opposition to positiye religion, 
although he affirms that positive religion and 
philosophical doctrine pursue the same end, 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the diyine, Ayerroes, the celebrated com- 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doctrine 
of the latter respecting the actire and the 
passive intellect in a sense which is nearly 
pantheistic and which excludes the idea of 
mdividual immortality. He admits the exist- 
ence of only one active intellect, and affirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par- 
ticularized in individuals, but that each of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. 

“ The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Aristotle was 
brought about through the agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Nestorian Syrians lived among the 
Arabs as physicians. Mohammed also had 
intercourse with Nestorian monks. Hareth 
Ibn Oalda, the friend and physician of the 
Prophet, was a Nestorian. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the extension of the Moham- 
medan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
chiefly after the Abassidie had commenced 
to reign (a.d. 750), that foreign learning, espe- 
cially in medicine and philosophy, became gene- 
rally known among the Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in those coun- 
tries during the last days of Neo-Platonism, 
W David the Armenian fabout 500 a.d. ; his 
Prolog, to Philos, and to the Isagogty and his 
commentary on the Categ, in Brandis’ Collec- 
tion of Scholia to Arist ; his works, Venice, 
1828 ; on him cf. C. F. Neumann, Paris, 1829) 
and afterwards by the Syrians, especially 
Christian Syrians, translated Greek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward philoso- 
phical authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
from Syriac into Arabic (or they, perhaps, 
made use also of earlier Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day extant). 

** During the reign and at the instance of 
Almamnn (a.d. 818-833), the first translations 
of works of Aristotle into Arabic were made, 
under the direction of Johannes Ibn-al-Batrik 
(».€. the son of the Patriarch, v^ho, accordihg 
to Renan [LI., p. 57], is to be distinguished 
from Johannes Mesue, the* physician), these 
tfunalations, in part still extant^ were regarded 
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(according to Abulfartgius, Hisior. Dgruut.. 
p. 158 et cU.) as faithful but inelegant. 

“ A man more worthy of mention is Honein 
Ibn Ishak (Johtmnitius), a Nestorian, who 
flourished under Motewakkel, and died in 
876. Acquainted with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Greek languages, he was at the head of 
a school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his son Ishak Ben Honein and his nephew 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himself, but also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Themistius, and also Neo- 
Platonic exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galenus and others, were 
translated into (Syriac and) Arabic. Of 
these translations, also, some of those in 
Arabic are still existing^ but the Syriac 
translations are all lost. (Honein’s Arabic 
translation of the Categories has been edited 
by JuL Theod. Zenker, Lei}M. 1846 ) In the 
tenth century new translations, not only of 
the works of Aristotle, but also of Theo- 
phrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Theo- 
mistius, SyrianvB, Ammonius, etc., were pro- 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most important were the Nestorians, Abu 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, the Tagri- 
tan, as also Isa Ben Zaraa. The Syriac 
translations (or revisions of earlier transla- 
tions) by these men have been lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely circulated 
and have in large measure been preserved ; 
they were used % Alfarabi, Avicenna, Aver- 
roes, and the other Arabian philosophers. The 
Republic^ Timems^ and Laws of Plato, were 
also translated into Arabic. Averroes (in 
Spain, about 1150^ possessed and paraphrased 
the Rep.y but he aid not the Politics of Aris- 
totle ; the book existing in MS. at Paris, 
entitled Siaset (Sijisah), i.e. Political is the 
furious work Ds Rogimsm Principum s. 
Secretum Secretorum / the Politics of Aristotle 
is not known to exist in Arabic. Farther, ex- 
tracts from the Neo-Platonists, especially from 
Proclus, were translated into Arabic. The 
Syrians wore led, especially in consequence 
of their contact with the Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond the Organon ; they began 
to cultivate in the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on the basis of Aris- 
totle’s works, and in this they were after- 
wards followed by the Arabs themselves, who 
soon surpassed their Syrian teachers. Alfa- 
rabi ana Avicenna were the scholars of 
Syrian and Christian physicians. The Idter 
Syrian philosophy bears the type of the 
Arabian philosophy. The most important 
repreoentative of the former was Gregorius 
Barhebraus or Abulfaragius, the Jacobite, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish parents, and whose 
compendium of the Peripatetic philosophy 
{Butgrum Sapientios) is still of great autho- 
rity among the Syrians 

** Alkmidi (Abu Jusul Jacub Ibn Eshak al 
Kendi, i.e. the father of Joseph, Jacob, son of 
Isaac, the Kendaan, of the district of Ken- 
dah) was bom at Busra on the Persian Gulf, 
where later, in the tenth century, the 
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* Brothers of Purity * or the ‘ Sincere 
Brethren/ who collected in An fhioyclopedia 
the learning then acceptable to the Arabiane, 
were locat^. He lived during and after the 
diet half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. po was renowned as a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopher. He 
composed commentaries on the logical writ* 
ings of Arietotlo, nnd wrote also on metaphy* 
sloal problems. In theology he was a rational- 
ist. His astrology* was founded on the hypo* 
thesis that all things are so bound together 
by harmonious causal relations, that each, 
when completely conceived, must represent 
as in a mirror the whole universe 

** Alforabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ben Mo- 
hammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), bom near 
the end of the niuvh century, received his 
philosophical training mainly at Bagdad, 
where he also began to teach. Attached to 
the mystical sect of the Sftfi, which Said Ahul 
Chair had founded about a.d. 820 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck Ssufismus." Berlin, 1821, and 
BlUthentnmmlung aus der Morgenl&nd. 

Berlin, 1825] assigns to it a purely Moham- 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 
to Aleppo and Damascus, where he died a.d. 
950. In logic Alfarabi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be regarded as a part of philosophy or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi, on the 
greater or leas extension given to the concep- 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation is the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown from the 
known ; it is employed by the utfM logicua ; 
logica docent is the theory which relates to 
this instrument, argumentation, or which 
treats of it as its subject {subjectuniy Yet 
logic also treats Df single concepts (incom- 
•dexa) as elements of judgments and argu- 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, as reported 
by Albertus M., Ik Pr(edicabil. i. 2 teq.y cf. 
PVantl. (tVsc^. der lA>g., ii. p. JK12 teq.). Alfa- 
r.cbi th'i univciaal All) M., Zk 

ISaf-'l . (), I he unHU, h •uuli/sti in muUis, 

whitii dohiaLiuii is foliowe.'' Tiume^'.iuioly by 
the inference that the un’ bss no exist- 

ence apart from the uidiric.aul hetl>fJ es*e 
teparatum a multit). It ^s worthy of notice 
that Alfarabi does not aomi: in its absolute 
sense the aphorism ; nnguhre senfifar, univer- 
tale intelli^itWy but teaches that the singular, 
although in :ts material aspect an object of 
sensible perception, exists in its formal aspect 
in the intellect, and, on the other hand, that 
the univerK.’vl, although at such belonging to 
the intellect, exists also in tentUf in so far as 
1 exists hlonded with the individual (Alb., 
An. i. } , 3). Among the oontents of the 
Metaphysics of Alfarabi, mention should he 
made of his proof of the existence of God, 
which was employed by Albcrtus Magnus and 
later philosophers. This proof is founded on 
Plat., Pint., p. 28; jy yfVQpiivq^ <^KLficv vrr* 
dtTiOv uvayiciTv cL^i y€V€cr6ai, and 

Arist, Metapk., xli. 7 : ixm rotvw n kcu. 
b arvft, etc., or on the principle that all 


I chai)ge and all developneiit must have a 
' cause. Alfan.bi distinguishes (Fontet Qnat- 
tionumy ch. 8 ssy., in Schmdlders Doc. Phil. 
Ar.y n. 44), between that which has a possible 
and that which has a necessary eri8tence,7hit 
as Plato and Aristotle dif^inrash between 
the changeable and the etemalj. If the pos- 
sible is to exist In reatttTi a cause is neoes- 
\ sary thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a beginning or was caused (ch. 2). But 
the series of causes and effects can neither 
recede in iq^atfnjii, nor return like a circle 
^ into itself : it must, therefore, depend upon 
some necessary link, and this link is the first 
being (en» primtmy This first being exists 
necessarily; the supposition of its non- 
I existence involves a contradiction. It is un- 
caused, and needs in order to fts existence no 
cause external to itaelf. It is the cause of 
all that exists. Its eternity implies its per- 
fection. It is free from all accidents, it is 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Good it is at onoe absolnte thought, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being 
(inteliigenUay inteliigibUy intefliaena). It has 
wisdom, life, insight, might, and will, beauty, 
excellence, brightness ; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first 
object of will (desire). In the knowledge of 
this being, Alfarabi (De rebut ttudio Aritt. 
phil. pneHutt. Comm.y ch. 4, ap. Schmoldera, 
Doc. ph. Arab.y p. 22), sees the end of philo- 
sophy, and he defines the practical duty of 
man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
bis teachings respecting that which is canted 
by or derived from God (Fontet Qutetfy ch. 

1 6 «« 7 ,), Alfarabi follows tne Neo-Platonists. 

' His fundamental conception is expressed by 
the word emanation. The first created thing 
was the Intellect, which came forth from the 
first being (the Novv of Plotinus ; this doc- 
trine was logically consistent only for Plo- 
tinus, not for Alfarabi, since the former re- 
presented his One as superior to all pre- 
dicates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recOg- 
fnizedinhis first being intelligence). Prom 
' this intellect flowed forth, as a new emana* 
tion, the Cosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas the basia of 
corporeality is to be found. Emanation pro- 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inner ones. In bodies, matter 
and form are necessarily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of 
the four elements. The lower physioal powers, 

, up to the Mtential intellect, are dependent on 
matter. The potential intellect, through the 
operation (in-naming) of the active divine 
intellect, is made actual (intelJectut in actu or 
in effectu)y and this actnal intellect, as result- 
ing from development, may be called acquired 
intellect (i ttellsctut acquitituty after the doc- 
trine of Alexander of Aphrodisias, conoemii:^ 

. the vcvv hriKTrfteiy The actual human in- 
\tellect is free from matter, and is a simple 
Isubitance, which alone b arrives the death of 
the body and lamains indestructible. Evil is 
o necessary condition of good in a finite 
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world. All things are nnder divino guidance 
and aro good, since all was created by God. 
Between tho human imdor8tandin{< and tbo 
ihingK which it Hecku to know thoro exints 
(m Alfarabi teaches, De IntclUcto tt Jnivl- 
/ccfu, j). 48 ac</.) a similarity of form, which 
ariees from their having both been formed by 
tho same first being, and which makes know- 
ledge possible. 

“ Avicenna (A bn Ali A1 HoKain Abdallah 
Ibn Sina) was born at Afsonna, in tho pro- 
vince of Bokhara, in tho year 1)80.* His mind 
was early developed by ihe study of theology, 
philosophy, and medicine, and in his youth ho 
had already written a scientific encyclopedia. 
He taught medicine and philosophy in Ispa- 
han. Ho died at Hamadun in the tifty-eighth 
year of his life. His medical Canon was em- 

f iloyed for centuries as the basis cf instruction, 
n philosophy he set out from the doctrines 
of Alfarabi, but modified them by omitting 
many Neo -Platonic theoreuKi and appro x.i- 
mat.ng more nearly to tho real doctrine of 
Aristotle. The principle on which his logic 
was founded, and which Averrocs adopted 
and Albeilus Magnus often cites, was des- 
tined to exert a gi*eat influence. It was 
worded thus ; lnteUectu» in J'ormis ngit uni- 
vertfuUtatem (Alb., jDc Prtzdtcaby ii. 3 and b). 
The genus, as also the species, the differentia 
tho uccidens, and the proprium, are in them- 
selves neither universal nor singular. But 
the thinking mind, by comparing the similar 
forms, forms the genus logicum^ which answers 
to the definition of the genus, vi^;. : that it is 
predicated of many objects specifically diffe- 
rent, and answers the (luestion, ‘ What is it? ’ 
(tells tho quiditas). It is the genmt naturaie 
which furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic and spe- 
cific the individual accidents, tho singular is 
formed (A vie., Log.^ Venice edition, 1508, f. 
12, ap. Prautl, Geechichte dcr Logik, ii. 347 
seq.) Only figuratively, according to Avi- 
cenna, can tho genus bo called mutter snd the 
specific difference form ; such phraseology 
(frequent in Aristotle) is not strictly cor- 
rect. Avicenna distinguishes several modes 
of generic existence, viz. : ante re*', in rebus^ 
,nd post res. Oenora ui e ante res in tho mind 
of God ; for all that uxi.st8 is related to God 
as a work of art is related to an artist ; it 
existed in his wisdom and will before its en- 
trance into the world of manifold existence ; 
in this sense, and only in this sense, is the 
universal before the individual. HeaUzed 
with its accidents in matter, the genus con- 
stitutes the natural tiling, res naturalise in 
which the universal essence is immanent. 
The third mode of the existence of the genus 
is that which it has in being conceived by 
the human intellect ; when the latter abstracts 
the form and then compares it again with the 
individual objects to which by one and the 
same definition it belongs, in this compa- 
rison (rtxpectus) is contained the universal 
^vic., /a>y., f. 12; v. 1,2, f. 87, in 

IVantl, ti. p. 349). Oui* thought, which is 
directed to things, contains nevertheless dis- 
positions which are peculiar to itself ; when 


things are thought, there is added in thought 
something which does not exist outside of 
thought. Thus univerKalily »» fiuch, the 
generic concept and tho «ipocific difference, 
the .subject and yiredicate, and other bimilai' 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
puHsible to direct the attention, not merely to 
things, but also to the dispositions which are 
peculiar to thought, and this takes place in 
logic (Metaph.e i. 2; iii. 10, in Prnntl, Li. p. 320 
seq.). On this is based the distinction of 
‘first’ and ‘ second intentions.’ The direction 
of attention to things h tho first intention 
(intentio prxtna) ; the second intention (in- 
tentio secunda) is directed to the dispositions 
which are poculiar to our thinking concem- 
ing things. Since the universal as such be- 
longs not to things, but to thought, it belongs 
to the second intention. T^ principle of in- 
dividual plurality, according to Avicenna, is 
matter, which ho regards, not with Alfarabi 
us an emanation from tho Cosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotle as eternal and uncreated ; all 
potentiahty is grounded in it, as actuahtj is 
in God. Nothing changeable can come forth 
directly from the unchangeable first cause. 
His first and only direct product is the intel- 
hgentia jt/rima (the vorv of Plotinus, as with 
Alfarabi) , from it the chaiu of emanations 
extends through the various celestial spheres 
down to our earth. But the issuing of the 
lower from the higher is to be conceived, not 
as a fitnglo, temporal act, but as an eternal 
act, in which cause sod effect are synchro- 
nous. The cause which gave to things their 
existence must continually maintain thorn 
in existence ; it is an error to imagine that 
things once brought into existence continue 
therein of tbeinselvos. Notwithstanding its 
dependence on God, tho world has existed 
from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(A vie. Mrtu/d:., vi. 2, el al; rf. the account in 
the 'Irartutus de Kn vrxbuSe Hiiurcau, /■’A. 
Sc., i. p. 3f>8). A viceima distinguishoft a two- 
fold development of ouj- potential understand- 
ing into actuality, the one common, depend- 
ing on instruction, the other rare, and depen- 
deni on immediate divine illiunination. Ac> 
Cording to a report, transmitted to us by 
Averrocs, Avicomia, in his Philosophiu Orien- 
ta/isf which has not come down to us, con- 
tradicted his Aristotelian principles, and con- 
ceived God as a heavenly body. 

“ Algazel (Abu Hamed Mohammed Ibn 
Achmod Al-OhazzAli), born a.D. 1069 at 
i Ghazzulah in Khorasan, taugnt first at Bag- 
I dad, and afterwards, having become a Sii/j, 
resided in Syria. He di«<l a.d. 1111 at Tus. 
Ho was n sceptic in philosophy, hut only 
I that his foith might be all tne stronger in 
the doclrinos of theology, llis course in this 
respect marked a reaction of tho exclusively 
\ religious principle of Mohanimedauism against 
\ pliilosophical speculation — which in spite of 
all accommodation bud not made itself fully 
orthodox — and particularly agidnst ^.iMtote* 
'lianism; between the mysticism of ’the Neo* 
PTitonists, on the contflry, and the 
of Algazel, there existed an essential affinity. 
In his Mti^acid aljilaaija (Maqdfidu 
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fi/oA)/ The Aims of the Philosophers/ Algazel in about the year 1100, at Wadi^Asoh 

sets forth the doctrines of philosophy follow- (Ouadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1186, in 

ing essentially Alfarabi and particularly Avi- Morocco. He was celebrated as a physician, 

cenna. These doctrines are then subjertod by matheniutician, philosopher, and poet, and 

him to a hostile criticism in his TehaJ’ot <tl pursued still further the path of speculation 

Jikui/a {TtihdlutuH-Faldififah)^ ‘Against the opened up by Ibn Badja. His chief work, 

Philosophers,* while in his ‘Fundamental that has come down to us, is entitled 


Piinciples of Faith,' he presents positively 
his own views. Avonocs wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Desii'uctio Dtatructionis Phthso- 
phonun. Algazei exerted himself especially 
to excite a fear of the chastisemonts of God, 
since in his opinion the men of his times were 
living in too grout assurance. Against the 
philosophers he defended particularly the re- 
ligious dogmas of the creation of tho world 
in time and out of nothing, tho reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resurrection of the 
body, as also the power of God to work mi- 
racles, in oppositioh to the supposed law of 
cause and effect. In tho Middle Ages, his 
exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
as given in the Makucid^ was rrmch read. 

** The result of tho scepticisni of Algaze! 
was in the East the triumph of an unphiloso- 
phical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that 
quarter no philosopher worthy of mention. 
On the other hand, tho Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in Spain, where a successittii 
of thinkers cultivated its various branches. 

“ Avompace (Abu Bekr Mohammed ben 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at SaragoH.sa near 
tho end of the eleventh century, was cele- 
brated as a physician, mathematician, astro- 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 he 
wrote, at Seville, a number of logical trea- 
tises. At a later period ho lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. lie died at a 
not very advanced ago in 1138, without 
having completed any extensive works ; yot 
he wrote sevoi’al smaller (mostly lost) trea- 
tises, among which, according to Mnnk 
{Milangea^ p. 386), wore Logical Tractates 
(still existing, according to Casiri, Bibiioth. 
Arabico-Hisp. EscuriaUmisy i. p. 17U, in the 
library of tho Escunal), « work on tho soul, 
another on the conduct of the solitary (i^gimr 
du $olitaire^y also on the union of tho universal 
intellect with man, and a farewell letter ; to 
these may be added comniontarios on the 
Pk^aic«y Meitorologyy and other workn of 
Anstotlo relating to physical science, Mnnk 
gives the substance of tho ‘ Conduct of tho 
Solitary,’ as reported by a Jewish philoso- 
her of tho fourteenth century, Moses of Nar- 
onne pp. 381)-40U). This work treats 

of the degrees by which tho soul rises from 
that instinctive life which it shares with the 
lower animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to the 
acquired intellect {intclUctus napasttus) 
which is an emanation from tho active intel- 
lect or Deity. Avompace seems (according 
to Avcitocs, 1)c Animi^ fol, 168a) to have 
identified the intrliecius mutniedis with tho 
imaginative faculty. In the highest grade 
of knowledge (in self-conflciounness) thought 
is identical with its object. 

Abubaoer (Abu Bakr Mohammed hen 
Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was bom 


Haji Ibn Jakdhan (Haigu bnu 
i.e. the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is tho same 
as in Ibn Badja's ‘ Conduct of the Solitary ’ ; 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve- 
lopment of tho capacities of man to the 
point whore his intellect becomes one with 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes consider- 
ably farther than his predecessor in main- 
taining tho independence of man in opposition 
to the institutions and opinions of human 
society. In his theory ho represents the indi- 
vidual as developing himself without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
w'hich man now owes to tho whole course of 
tho proviou.s history of tho human race, is re- 
garded by liim a« existing in the natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo- 
rical ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ihn Tophail rogardfl positive reli- 
gion, with its law founded on reward and 
punishment, as only a no<u.<s.4ary inoanK of 
discipline for the rnultitudt! ; religious con- 
ceptions nro in his view only lyjies or enve- 
lopes of that truth to the logical comprehen- 
sion of which the jdiilosophci' gradually 
approaches. 

“ Averroiia (Abul W’alid Mohemim :] Ibn 
Aclmied Ibn Roschd). born a.i». 1120, at Cor- 
dova, where his grandfather and father fillml 
high judicial offices, studied first j)OHitivo 
theology and jurisprudence, and then medi- 
cine, mathematics, and philoHO]»hy. Ilo ob- 
tained subsequently tho office of judge at 
Seville, and aftcrwardfi at Cordova. 11c wan 
a junior contemporary and friend of Tbn Toj)- 
hail, who presented him to Calif Aim Jacub 
JuHuf, soon after tho latter n UBcent ol the 
throne (1163), and recommended him, in place 
of himstdf, for the work of preparing an 
analyKis of tho works of Aristotle. Ihn 
Koschd won tho favour of this prince, who 
was quite familiar with tho problems of phi- 
lofiophy, and at a later ejioch ho became bis 
phynician in ordinary (1.182). For a time 
also he was in favour with a son of the prince, 
Jacub Almansur, who succeeded to his 
father’s rule in 1 184, and he was still honoured 
by him in 1195. But soon after this date ho 
was accused of cultivating tho philosophy 
and science of antiquity to the prejudice of 
the Mohammedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignities and banished to 
Elisana (Lucena) near Cordova ; he was 
afterwards tolerated in Morocco. A strict 
prohibition was issued against tho study of 
Greek philosophy, and whatever works on 
logic and molapbysic.H wore discovered wore 
delivered to the rtninefi. Avorrocs died in 
1198, in hi.‘ se\ only Diird yea? Soo?( after, 
the rule of the Moors in Spain came to an 
end. The Arabian philosophy was extin- 
guished, and libeittl culture sunk under the 
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«x6himTe rale of the Koran and of dog- 
matioa 

“Arerroee shows for Aristotle the most 
nnoonditional reverence, going in this respect 
much farther than Avicenna; he considers 
him, as the fonuders of religion are wont to 
be considered, ns the man whom nloue, among 
all men, God permitted to roach the highest 
snmmit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his 
opinion, the founder and perfocter of scientific 
knowledge. In logic, Avonoos everywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating Aristotle. 
The principle of Avicenna; tnte/fectus tn J'onms 
agit unicermlitatein/\s also his ( Averr., Oe A a., 
i. 8 ., r/. Alb. M., De Pnrdicnb.^ ii. ch. C). 
Science treats not of universal things, hut 
of individuals under their universal aspect, 
which the understanding recognises ifter 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Destr. destr. foL 17 ; Scientia gutem non e«t 
neientia ret univer&aha, aed eat adentta parti- 
cuiariutu modo univeraah\ giiem fad t intellect us 
in parficularibust qiintn almti ahit ab tia natnrnm 
unaw comnmnem^ qure dicisu est in fnateriia.) 
The /onnSf which are developed through the. in- 
finenee of higher /ona.'?, and in the laat resort 
through the influence of Deity^ at'e contained 
embryonically in ntatter. 

** Tne most noticeable thing in his peycno- 
logy 1" the explanation which he gives of the 
Aristotelian distinction between the active 
and the passive intellect (K 0 O 9 nadrjTLKo*; and 
iroiiTTuco^). Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it in these words : In 
tel/ectwn subatantiam eiae omnino ubanima aepa- 
raiam, eaaeque unum in omnibus homini bus ; — 
nec Deum fneere. posse quod aint plures iniei- 
lectua ; but, be says, Averroes added ; per ra- 
tionem concludo de necessitate quod inteilectns 
est unua nwnero^jirmiter tamcn tenev oppasitum 
fter JideiH, In his commentary to the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysics, Averroes compares 
the relation of the active reason to man with 
that of the sun to vision ; as the sun, by iU 
light, brings about the act of seeing, so the 
active reason enables us to know; hereby 
the rational capacity in man is developed into 
actual reason, which is one with the active 
reason. Averroes attempts to recognise two 
opinions, the one of which ho ascribes to 
Alexander of Apbrodisias, and the other to 
Themietius and the other commentators. 
Alexander, he says, had held the passive in- 
tellect (I'ov^ wa^iyriKoy) to be a mere ‘ dis- 
position ' connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might be able perfectly 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless ; this 
disposition was in us, but the active intellect 
(fovs ir(HT7Ti»co«), was without us ; after oui* 
death our individual inteliects no longer 
existed. Themistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentators, had regarded the 
passive intellect not as a mere disposition 
connected with ^he lower psychical powers, 
but as inhering in the same substratum to 
which the active intellect belonged ; this sub- 
stratum, according to them, was distinct from 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
on material organs, and as it was immaterial, 
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immorteUtT wm to b« pradiootod of tha mdi- 
^vidual intMleot inhering in it. Averroiis, on 
the other hand, held that the passive intel- 
lect (vovv TraOqTtKo^) was, indeed, more than 
a mere disposition, and assumed (with The- 
mistius ana most of the othor Commentators, 
except Alexander) that the same substance 
was passive and active intellect (namely, the 
former in so far as it received forms, the 
latter in so far as it constructed fomas); but 
he denied that the same substance in itself 
and in it individual existence was both pas- 
sive and active, assuming (with Alexander) 
that there existed only one active intellect in 
I the world, and that man hud only the * dia- 
j position ’ in viiluo of which he could be 
I affected by the active iuleliect ; when the 
I active intellect camo in contact with this 
1 disposition there arose ai us the passive 
1 or material intellect, the ono active intel- 
j led becoming on its entrance into the 
plurality of souls particularised in them, 
just as light is decomposed into the diffe- 
I rent coloui's in bodies. The passive intel- 
1 loot wac (according to Munk's translation) : 

* Une chose compost de la disposition qui exist 
en nous et (Tun intellect qui at joint a CAitte dis- 
position, et qui, en tani quit y est joint, est un 
intellect p7ddiapos(f (en puissance) et non pas 
UH intellect en acte, mats qui est intellect en 
ncte. en tant qu'il n'est plus joint a la disposi- 
tion' (from the Cofuinentaireinoyenmr te traiti 
de rArnty iu Munk’s p, 447} ; the active 

intellect worked first upon the passive, bo as 
to develop it into actual ami acquired iatel- 
lect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
into itself, so that after our death it could bo 
said that our Kow, mind, continued to exist — 
though not as an individual substance, but 
only ns an element of the nniversal mind. But 
Averroiie did not identify this universal mind 
fas Alexander of Aphrodisias identified the 
Kovs iroLrfTiKo^) with the Deity himself, 
but conceived it (following in this the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Platonists) as an emanation from the Deity, 
and as the mover of the lowest of the celestial 
circles, i.e, the sphere of the moon. This 
doctriue was developed by Averroes, parti- 
cularly in his comtooiitaricB on the l)t Anima, 
whereas, iu the Paraphrase (written earlier) 
he had expressed himself in a more indivi- 
dualistic sense (Averr., ap. Munk, Mtflanges, 
p. 442 seq.). The psychological teaching nl 
Averroes resembled, therefore, in the cIul- 
rector of its definitions, that of Thoraietioa, 
but in its real content that of Alexander 
Aphrodifiiensis, since both Averroes and 
Alexander limited the individual existence of 
the human intellect (vov?) to the period pro- 
cedmg rteatii, and recojpii/od the eternity 
only of the one univoisal active intolloct 
(Kovy rrovqriKo^), hot ibir reason the doc- 
trine of the Alexandrihts and of the Aver- 
roists were both condomnod by the Cathoh© 
Church. 

** Avsrroes professed himself in no sensa 
hostile to religion, least of all to Mohamme- 
danism, which he regarded as the most perfect 
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of all raUgiont He demanded In the nhilo- i 
eopher a grateful adherence to the religion of | 
his people, the religion in which he waa 
educated. But by this * adherence ' he meant 
only a skilful accommodation of his views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli- 
gion — a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious 
principle. Avcrroes considered religion as 
containing philosophical tnith under the veil 
of figurative representation ; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purei 
knowledge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli- 
gence was philosophical knowledge ; the pecn- 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge; for man 
could offer to God no worthier cnltus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
which Tve attain to tl^ knowlege of God him- 
self in the fulness of His essence. (Averroes 
in the larger Cominentary on the Metapk.^ ap. 
Monk, Milangtt^ p. 456 

Dr. Marcus Dods remarks that “ in philoso- 
phy the attainments of the Arabians have 
probably been overrated (see hit. Hint, of 
Middle Age$^ by Berrington, p. 445) rather 
than depreciated. As middle-men or trans- 
mitters, indeed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
stndents of Aristotle when the very language 
in which he wrote was unknown in Roman 
Christendom : and the commentaries of Aver- 
roes on the most exact of Greek philosophers 
are said to be worthy of the text. It waa at 
the Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this precursor of Spinoza derived those 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
the whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroes entered these 
learned halls, a young man passed.from them, 
equipped with the same leaniing, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have made bis opinions final wher- 
ever the name of Memonides is known. Un- 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens — the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jew — have left their mark deep on all 
subsequent Jewish and Christian learning. 
And even though it be doubted whether their 
influence has been wholly benefleial, they may 
well be claimed as instances of the intellec- 
tual ardour which Mohammedan learning 
could inspire or awaken. A recent writer of 
great promise in the philosophy of religion 
has assigned to the Arab thinkers the honour- 
able function of creating modeiu philosophy. 
‘Theology and philosophy became in the 
bands of the Moors fused and blended ; the 
Greek scientific theory as to the origin of 
things inter wound with the Hebrew faith in 
a Creator. And so speculatiou became in a 
new and higher sense theistic ; and the inter- 
pretation of the universe, the explication of 
God's relation to it and its relation to God.' 
(Fairbaim’s Studies , p. 896.) But specula- 
tion had become theistic long before thefc 
was an Arab philosophy. The same ques- 
tions w hich form the staple of modem philo- 


sophy wers disonssed at Alexandria three 
oentnries before Mohammed; and there is 
scarcely a Chiiatian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not write in pre- 
sence of the gieat problem of God's connection 
vrith the world, the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit to 
the crass material universe. What we have 
here to do with, however, is not to ascertain 
whether modern philosophy bo truly the off- 
spring of the unexpected mairiage of Aris- 
totle and the Koran, but whether the religion 
promulgated in the latter is or is not obstruc- 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough Las been said to show that there 
18 nothing in the religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct either philo- 
sophy or science ; though when we consider 
the history and achievements of that race 
which has for six centuries been the leading 
representative of Islam, we are inclined to 
add that there is nothing in the religion which 
necessarily leads on the mind to the higheet 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner- 
vous way, exclaims, ‘ I detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wives and the enemies of 
the arts.’ And the religion has shown an 
affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken captive any race which possesses a rich 
literature, nor has it given birth to any work 
of which the world demands a translation ; and 
precisely in so far as individuals have shown 
themselves possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius, have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the Koran. Wo should 
conclude, therefore, that the outburst of lite- 
rary and B> ientific enthusiasm in the eighth 
century was due, not directly to the influence 
of the Mohammedan religion, but to the mental 
awakening and exultant oonsciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to the 
conquering Saracens. At first their newly- 
awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that of philosophy. * Marte undigue o6- 
Btrepentiy mu.iis vtx ernt But when the 

din of war died down, the voice of the Muses 
was heard, and the same fervour which had 
made the Saracen arms irrcHistible, was spent 
now in the acquirement of knowledge," — Jfo- 
hammedy Buddhoy and Christy p. 113.) 

PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 

the painter or drawer of men and animals 
(Mishkdty book xii, ch. i. pt. 1), and conse- 
quently they are held to be unlawful. 

PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAil 

I are of two kinds ; the Hajj or special pilgri- 
mage performed in the month of 'l-l^jjah, 
and the 'Umrah, or visitation, which may be 
performed at anj time of the year, [uajj, 
‘UMilXH.] 

PiR (;e^). The Persian word for 
an elder. A term used for a murskidy or 
religious leader, [sufubm.] 

PLAQUES OF EGYPT. The fol- 

lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
Egypt in the Qur’&n. 
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Surah viii. 127-185 : “ Already had we 
chastised the people of Pharaoh with deai-tb 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they might 
take waiuing : and when good fell to their 
lot they said, ‘ This is our due,’ But if ill 
befell them, they regarded Moses and his par- 
tiJMins as (the birds) of ill omen. Yet, was 
not their evil omen from God ? But most of 
them knew it not. And they said, ‘ What- 
ever sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
we will not believe on thee. And we sent 
upon them the flood and the locusts and the 
qummal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
— clear signs — but they behaved proudly, 
and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, ‘O Moses I 
pray for us to thy Lord, according to that 
which he hath covenanted with thee: Truly 
if thou take OS' the plague from us, we will 
aurely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee.’ But when we 
had taken off the plague from them, and the 
time which God had granted them had ex- 
pired, behold I they broke their promise. 
Therefore we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, because they treated 
our signs as falsehoods and were heedless of 
them. And we gave to the people who had 
been brought so low, the eastern and the 
western lands, which we had blessed as an 
heritage : and the good word of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on the c^ldren of Israel because 
they had borne up with patience: and we 
destroyed the works and the structures of 
Pharaoh and hia people : And we brought 
the children of Israel across the sea, and they 
came to a pe^le who gave themselves up to 
their idols. They said, * 0 Moses 1 make us 
a god, as they hare gods.^ He said, ‘ Verily, 
ye are an ignorant people : for the worship 
they practice will bo destroyed, and that 
which they do is vanity 1 ’ ” 

In the Surah xvii. 108-104, they are re- 
ferred to as ** nine clear aigna,” which some 
commentators understand to be the command- 
ments of Moaes. 

** We heretofore gave to Moses nine clear 
signs. Ask thou, therefore, the children of 
Israel how it was when he came unto them, 
and Pharaoh said to him, ‘Verily, I deem 
thee, 0 Moses, a man enchanted.' 

** Said Moses, ‘ Thou knoweat that none 
hath sent down these clear signs bnt the 
Lord of the Heavens and of the Eaiih ; and 
I surely deem thee, 0 Pbaracb, a person 
lost.’ ” 

Mr. Sale, translating from the JalalAn and 
al-Baifiwi, says : “ These were, the chang- 
ing his rod into a serpent, the making hia 
hand white and shining, the producing locusts, 
lice, frogs, and blood, the dividing of the Red 
Sea, the bringing water out of the rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. In lien of the three last, some reckon 
the inundation of the Nile, the blasting of 
the com and scarcity of the fi-mts of the 
earth. These words, however, are interpreted 
by others not of nine miracles, but of nine 
commandments, which Moaes gave his people, 
and were thus numbered up by Muhammad 


himself to a Jew, who asked him the qnes* 
tion, viz. That they should not be guilty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit aduitei'y or 
mutder, nor practise sorcery or uaury, nor 
accuse an innocent man to Uke away hia life, 
or a modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
the army, to which he added the observing of 
the Sabbath as a tenth commandment, but 
which peculiarly regarded the Jews, upon 
which answer, it is said, the Jew kissed the 
Prophet’s hand and feet.” 

PLANETS. Arabic (u-eayyarah 
According to Arabic writers, 

there are seven planets, called an-NaJimu *#- 
Sat/i^arat or, collectively, 

as-^ 0 drrJi, the wnnaering stars, as distin- 
guished from fixed sturs, or an-iVq;Hmu 'i- 
sawdbtt These planets 

are said to be situated in the seven firma- 
ments in the following order; (1) 

Moon ; (2) ‘ Uidrid, Mercury ; (3) Zuhrakf 
Venus; M) ath-Shams, Sun; (6) aZ-Afirri^A, 
Mars ; (o) aUMuektari, Jupiter ; (7) Zufial, 
Saturn. (Vide Ka*h»ftd/-i~i$tHahdt^ in loco.) 

It will be seen that the Arabian arrange- 
ment of the planets is that of Ptolemy, who 
placed the earth in the centre of the universe, 
and nearest to it the moon, whose synodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per- 
formed in 29^ days. Next to the moon he 
placed Mercury, who returns to his conjunc- 
tions in 116 days. After Mercury followed 
Venus, whose periodic time is 684 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the bun, then Mars, 
next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond which 
are the fixed stars. 

PLUNDEE. Arabic yhdnimah 
fay' (•vj*)- If the Imam, or 
leader of the Mushm army, conquer t 
by force of arms, he is at liberty to leave 
the land in posaeasion of the original proprie- 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or he may 
divide it amongst the Muslima; but wjtn 
regard to movable property, it is unlawful 
for him to leave it in possession of the infi- 
I dels, but he must bring it away with the 
army and divide it amongst the soldiers. 
Foui-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops, 
and the remaining one-fifth must be divided 
into three equal poilioua for the relief of 
orphans, the feeding of the poor, and the en- 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form pa it 
of the plunder. All cattle ana baggage which 
cannot be carried away upon a reti*eat, must 
be destroyed. {Hiddyah, vol. ii.p. 159; Miekkat^ 
book xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

POETS. Arabic $hd*iT jpl. 

shu'ard'. Poetrj, §hiW Mu- 

hammad repudiated the idea of beixig a poet, 
^e Qur’an. 

Surah xxxvi. 69: “We have not taaght 
him poetry, nor was it proper for him ; it is 
but a reminder and a plain Qur’an.” 

Surah Ixix. 40, 41 : “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble apuetle r and it is not the speech 
of a poet.” 

The Qur’an being in mibifest rhythm, and 
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in aome placen actnal poetry, the declaration 
of the IVopbot, that be was not a poet has 
much perplexed the commentators But the 
Imim Fakbru 'd Din ar-Razi, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif- 
ficulty. He says, that in order to be a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that the poems 
should not be impromptu verses, but delibe- 
rately framed, and that, therefore, although 
the Qur’an contains poetry (for example, in 
Sfirah xciv., which begins thus : — 

Alam nashrah laka t^adraka 
Wa wa^a*nd *anka wixraka, 

“ Have we not opened thy breast for thee ? 

And taken off frqju thee thy burden ? ” ) 

it is not really poetry, because the writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce the 
rhythm I 

The same excuse is urged for the lines 
which Muhammad is related to have uttered 
impromptu, when hia toe was wounded in 
battle ; — 

Hal anti Hid iflxt^un darnitif 
Wa fi sahlLi 'Lldhi md laqiti. 

“ Art thou anything but a toe covered with 
blood ? 

*• What has happened to thee has been in 
the road of God.” 

Arabic scholars (see Kashfu htHdhdti V- 
JPunun, in loco) divide the Arabic poets into 
six perioda : — 

(1) Al-Jdhiliyun^ those in the time of igno^ 
ranee, or before Islam, such as the ancient 
Arabic poets Zuhair, Xarafab, Imru T Qais, 
‘Amr ibn Kulsum, al-Harie, and ‘Antarab. 

(2) Al-Mukhzai (unun (/i7, “spurious”), 
those bom in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islam, as I^abid and ^aesan, whose 
names occur in the traditions. 

(Z) Al-JMutaqaddimun (lit. “ first ”), those 
who were bom in the time of Islam, of parents 
who were converts to Islam, as Jarir and 
Farazdaq. 

(♦) Al-Muwalladun, those who were bom 
of true-born Muslims, as Baahai'. 

(5^ Al-Muhidinun, the third generation of 
Muslim poets, as Abu Tammam, and Bu^htari. 

(6) Al-3Iuta'al[hl^irun (lit. “ the last ”), all 
succeeding poets. 

The Mutaqaddtniuvi, the Muwalladun, and 
the Muddifiun, correspond with the A 9 hdb, the 
Tdbi^un, and the 7'dhi *Tdbi*un, or the throe 
first generations of Muslims. 

There are seven ooems of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in history as the Mu*atlaqdtt 
or “ suspended,” because they had been in 
turn suspended on the walls of the Makkan 
temple. They are also known as Muzahhabat^ 
or the “golden” poems, because they were 
Written in gold. The names of their authors 
arc Zuhair, Tarafah, Imru ’l-Qais, ‘Amru ibn 
Kulsum, al-Haris, ‘Antarah, and Labid. The 


last of the seven . embraced Isl&m. It is re- 
lated that Labid had posted up in the Ka*bah 
his poem, beginning : — 

Aid kulla shaSn md khald Hldha bdtilu, 

“ Know that everything is vanity but GkxL** 

But that when he saw the first verses of 
the Suratu ’1-Baqarah (li.) of the Qur^in 
posted up, he withdrew nis verses and em- 
braced Islam. Muhammad repaid Labid with 
the compliment that the words, “ Know that 
everything is vanity but God,” were the truest 
words ever uttered by a poet. (Mishkdty book 
xxii. ch. X.) 

In the earlier part of his mission, Muham- 
mad affected to despise the poets, and in the 
Qur'an wo find him saying (Surah xxvi. 224^, 
“ Those who go astray follow the poets *' ; 
and in the Traditions, Miahkdt, book xxii 
ch. X. : “A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry.” But 
when Labid and Hassan embraced Islim, the 
poets rise into favour, and the Prophet uttere 
the wise but cautious saymg) that “ poetry is a 
kind of composition, which if it is good it is 
good, and if it is bad it is bad.” In the battle 
with the BanuQaraizah,the Prophet called out 
to Hassan thp poet, “ Abuse the infidels in your 
verse, for truly the Holy Spirit (in the ^di§ 
it is Gabriel) will help you.” It is also re- 
lated that the Prophet used to say, “ 0 Lord ! 
help Hassan the poet by the Holy Spirit (or 
Gabriel).” 

It is generally admitted by Arabic scholars 
that the golden age of Arabic poetry was that 
immediately preceding or contemporaneoua 
with Muhammad, and that from the time of 
Muhammad there was a gradual decline. This 
is not surprising, inasmuch as the Qur'an is con- 
sidered the most perfect model of composi- 
tion ever revealed to mankind, and to be 
written in the language of Paradise. 

Baron MscOuckin de Slane, in hie Introduc- 
tion to Ibn l^allikan’s Dictionary, says : — 

“ The oldest monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture which we still possess were composed 
within the century which preceded the birth 
of Muhammad. They consist in short pieces 
of verse uttered on the spur of the moment, 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, 
passages in rhythmical prose and kastdas 
(qasidahs), or elegies. The study of these 
remains reveals Ihe existence of a lan^iM 
perfect in its foim and application, admirably 
suited to express the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral 
people, and as equally adapted to portray the 
fiercer passions of the mind. The variety of 
its inflections, the regularity of its syntax, 
ano the harmony of its prosody, are not less 
striking, and they furnish in themselves a 
sufiElcient proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the Arabic nation had 
already attained. The superior merit of this 
early literature was ever afterw'ards acknow- 
ledged by the Arabs themselves. It furnished 
them not only with models, but ideas for 
theii' poetical productions, and its infiuenoo 
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has always continued perceptible in the K»- ; 
sida, which still contaiiiR the same thoughts, ! 
the same allusions as of old, and drags its slow ! 
length along in monotonous dignity. • . . (p. xv.) 

‘‘ The decline of Arabic poetry can bo | 
easily traced down from the accession of the ! 
Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubites ; for ' 
many ceniarios the patrons of the he//es~ j 
lettre4f were of foreign extraction, and writers ; 
who sought their favour w»re obliged to con- | 
form their own judgment to that of persons j 
who were in general unable to appreciato the | 
true beautie.s of literary compositions. Works ; 
which had obtained the patronage of the 
prince could not fail to fix the attontior of 
other poets, who took thorn as models which j 
they strove to imitate and to surpass, , 

opinion held in the schools that the ancient 
kasidas were masterpieces of art, contributed 
also to the perversion of good taste, their 
plan and ideas wore servilely copied, and it 
as bj refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent: verbal 
quibbles, far-fetched allusions, thoughts bor 
rowed from the old writers, and strained so 
as to he hardly recognisable, such w ere the . 
moans by which they strove to attain origi- i 
nahty ; honsti w'k« sacriliced to .sound, the i 
most discordant ideas were linked together 
for the futile advantage of t>>>tainirjg a sv- ' 
currcnce of words iiaving a similar writto;! 
foiTU or R similar pronunciation ; poet.s wrote j 
for the ear and the eye, not for the mind, and [ 
yet the high estimation in which their pro- , 
ductions w^ere heid may be judged from the i 
readiness of Ibn Khaliikan to qu,ote them. 
His taste wan that of the age in which he 
lived, and the extracts which he gives enable 
the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of tho Crusades. The .same 
feeling of impartiality which induces me to 
exprosf' Ko severe a censure on the generality 
of the Islamic poets, obliges me also to make 
some exceptions. The kssidas of ai Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and 
depth of thought ; he often reaches the sub- 
lime, and bis style, though blemished by occa- 
sional faults, is very fine; al-Bohtori is re 
markable for grace and elegance; Abh-i-Ala 
for dignity and beauty ; but Ibn-ai-Kazid 
seems superior to them all, hie pieces teem | 
with sentiment and poetry, in his mystic reve- j 
riea he soars towards tho confines of another j 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty, and j 
glides with the reader from one enchanting i 
scene to another; tho judgment is cu|.tivated 
by the genius of the poet, and can hardly 
perceive the traits of false taste which dis- 
figure, from time to time, his admirable stylo. 
Having pointed out the influence of the ka- 
sida, or ck?gy, it may not be amiss to .skeich 
the plan generally followed in this .s}>e<:ieH of 
composition. The poet, accompanied by two 
friends, approaches, after a long jtmrncy 
through the desert, to the place where he saw 
his mistress tho yeai before, and where ho 
hopes to meet her again. At his rcMjuost, 
they dizect the camels on which they are 
mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, 
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brushwood, and branches of trees, with which 
were formed the frail abodes where the tribe 
had passed the summer, the hearthstones 
blackened by the fire, the solitary raven 
hovel ing around in search of a .scanty nouiish- 
ment every object he peiceivos strikes him 
with the conviction that his bedovod and her 
family have icmoved to aomo other region 
in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedless 
of the consolations of his friends, who exhoi*t 
him to bo firm, he long remains plunged in 
silent affliction ; at length he finds relief in a 
torrent of tears, and, raising up his head, he 
extemporises a mournful elegy. He com- 
mences by mentioning the phaces which he 
had aheady visited in hopes of finding her 
whom he loved, and calls to mind the dangers 
which he had encountered gn the desert. He 
de.sciihes tho camel which, though fatigued, 
still full ut ardour, had borne him into the 
depth.s of the wilderness, he vaunts his own 
courage .'ind extols the glory of his tribe. An 
adventure which happened on the previous 
night then comes to his memory : a fire bias- 
ing on a I 'fty hill, had attracted their atten- 
tion and guide.il them to the tent of a gene- 
rous Arab, where they found shelter and 
ho.spitalit V. Ho then prai.ses tho charms of 
hiv nii.vtzc.' S, and complains of the pains of 
htvf and ab.sence, whilst his companions hniry 
him flway. He casts a parting look towards 
the place where she had resided, and lo I a 
dark (doud. fringed with rain, and rent with 
lightnings, overhangs the spot. This sight 
fills hiu heart with joy I an abundant shower 
is about to shed new life upon the parched 
soil, and thus ensure a rich herbage for the 
flocks ; tho family of his beloved will then 
soon return, and settle again in their fonner 
habitation. 

“ Such may be considered as the outline of 
the pastoral kasida. In these productions 
the same idcaz almost constantly recur, 
and the same words frequently serve to ex- 
press them. The eulogistic kasida, or poem 
in praise of some great man, assumes also 
the same form, with the sole difference that 
in place of a mistress it is a generous patron 
whom the poet goes to visit, or else, after 
praising the object of his passion, he cele- 
brates the noble qualities of the man who is 
always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow 
consolation on the afiflictad lover. 

“ It results from this that a person famifiai 
with tho mode of composition followed in tho 
kasida, can often, from a single word lo a 
verse, perceive the drift of the poet, and dis- 
cover, almost intuitiAely, the thoughts which 
are to follow. He has thus a means of deter- 
mining the true readings amidst the mass of 
errors with which copyists usually disfigure 
Arabic poetrv knovk ing what the poet intends 
to say, he feels no longer any difficulty in 
di.sengagiiig the author's words from the 
faults of a C(iiTupted text. The same pecu- 
liarity m frequently perceptible in pieces of a 
fow' ver.sc-s ; these generally reproduce some 
of the ideas contained in tho kasida, and for 
this reason they are justly styled fragmenU 
by Ajabic writers. 
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** There exiit, also, aoroe comjpoaitiona of an 
original form : each are the dubait, or distich, 
and the mawalia^ both borrowed from the 
Peraians, and the muwathshaha^ inTentod in 
Spain Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kmd became general faTouiites by the novelty 
of their form and matter ; the maw&lia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
ahana was cultivated with passion and at> 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
was transported to the East. It cannot be 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
extravaigance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perception of the beau- 
ties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the East, and the Euro- 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
with some surpnse, the same ideas, meta- 
phors, and systems of versification, which 
characterise the works of the troubadours and 
the early Italian poets. 

‘ An idea borrowed from the ante-Islamic 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- 
dat of later authors, is the taif al-khiat{taifu 
7-iWiyd/),or phantom. The lover journeys with 
a caravan through the desert , for many nights 
his grief at being separated from his beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields to faiigue and closes his eyes. A phantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
bat himself, and in it he recognises the image 
of his mistress, come to visit and console him. 
It was sent to him by the beloved, or rather 
it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the 
dreai*y waste and fleeted towards his couch ; 
she, too, bad slept, but it was to go and see 
her lover in her dreams. They thus meet 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
Burround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an interview with the beloved, and 
who are so jealous, that they hinder him from 
■leeping, lest he should see her image in his 
dream ; it is only when they slumber that he 
dare clooe his eyes. 

** The figurative language of the Muslim 
poets is often diflBcult to be understood. The 
narcissus is the eye ; the feeble stem of that 
plant bends languidly under its flower, and 
thua recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Pearls signify both tears and teeth, the latter 
are Bometimes called hailstonei, from theh' 
whiteness and moisture ; the lips are corne- 
lians cr rubies; the gums a pomegranate 
flower; the dark fohage of the myille is 
synonymous with the black hair of the be- 
loved, or with the first down which appeal's 
on the checks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the ixdr 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the ix&r is compared to the letters /dm and 
nun. Ringlet.s trace on the cheek or neck the 
letter w&w ; they are also called scorpions, 
either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements ; the eye is a sword ; the eyelids, 
scabbards ; the whitenoss of the complexion, 
camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, 
which term denotes also dark hair. A mole 
is aomatimes compared also to an ant creep- 
ing on the cheek towards the honty of the 
mouth ; a handsome face is both a full-moon 


and day ; black hair is night ; the waist is a 
willow-branch, or a lance ; the water of the 
face is self-respect ; a poet sells the water of 
his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron devoid of every noble 
quality. 

“ Some of the verses in Arabic poetry (as 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com- 
posed by a female on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything ob- 
jectionable ; but as the case is not so, they 
are utterly repugnant to Eui'opean readers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they 
are always the produce of a degraded pas- 
sion ; in many cases they were the usual ex- 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
of those platonic attachments which the 
translated works of some Greek philosophers 
first taught the Moslims. Indeed, love and 
friendship are so closely confounded by them, 
that they designate both feelings by the same 
word, and it is not uncommon to meet epis- 
tles addressed by one aged doctor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but which are the expression of friend- 
ship only. It often happens, also, that a poet 
describes his mistress under the attiibutes of 
the other sex, lest be ahould offend that ex- 
cessive prudery of Oiiental feelings which, 
since the fourth century of lalamism. scarcely 
allows an allusion to women, and more parti- 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidness is still 
carried so far, that at Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song in 
which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im- 
port, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, have not failed to observe.^ 
(lb., p. xxxiii. ei xeq.) 

POLL-TAX. [jizYAH.] 
POLYGAMY. In Muil^ammadaii* 

ism, polygamy has the express sanction of the 
Qur'&n, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
institution. Vtcfe Sflratn ’n-Nisft*, or Chapter 
iv. 8:— 

“ But if ye cannot do justice between or- 
phans, then maiTy what seems good to you of 
women, by twos, or threes, or fours : and if 
ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (t.f 
female slaves). 

Compare this with the teaching of the Tal- 
mud : — 

** A man may marr}* many wivea, for Rabba 
saith it is lawful to do so, if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
given good advice, that a man should not 
majiy more than four wivea.” (Arbah. 
Tnrim. £i\ Hazaer^ 1.) 

But although permission to indulge in po- 
lygamy is clear and unmistakable, the 
opening verse of the Siirah from which the 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as the highest form of 
manied life, for it reads thus ; — 

“ 0 ye men ! fear your Loi*d, who created 
you from one sou/, and created therefrom its 
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mate, and dlffneed from them twain Dnme< 
roas men and women. ** 

In the Ain-i-Akhari, it is related that a 
certain Mujtahid, or enlightened doctor, mar- 
ried eighteen wires, for he rendered the 
Arabic word masnay “ double,” nnd read tho 
teat already quoted, Man y whatever women 
you like two and two, thiee and three, and 
four and four.” And ip the same work ii is 
said that another learned Maulawi married 
eight wives, because he read the verse — “ two 
+ three four = nine ” ! 

Al-Baizawi, the Jalalan, and other Sunni 
commentators, are ail agreed that the true 
reading of the verse limits the number of 
lawful wives to four. The Shi‘ahs also hold 
the same opinion, but they sanction or 

temporary marriages.” [m. tah.J 

In the face of the united testimony of Islam 
founded upon the express injunctions of the 
Qur'an, Syed Ameer Ali has the audacity to 
state in his Critical Examination of the Life 
and Teachings of M uhammady p. 223, that “ the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitted by Christian writers, is to suppose that 
Muhammad either adopted or legalised poly- 
gamy. The old idea of his having introduced ' 
it — a sign only of the ignorance of those j 
who hold it — is by this time exploded, hut 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the I 
custom is still maintained by the common 
masses as by many learned in Christendom. 
No belief can be more false”! 

In his more recent work on the Personal 
Law of the Muhammadans y the same writer 
remarks : — 

‘ Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit- 
ing the maximum number of contempora- 
neous marriages, and by making absolute 
equity towards all obligatory on the man. It 
is worthy of note that the clause in the 
QurAn, which contains the penuission to con- i 
tract four contemporaneous marriages is im- 
mediately followed by a sentence which cuts 
down the significuaco of the preceding pas- 
sage to its normal and legitimate dimensions. 
Theiormer passage says, * You may marry 
two, three, or four wives, but not more. The 
subsequent lines declare, ' but if you cannot 
deal equitably and justly with all you shall 
marry only one.’ The extreme importance of 
this proviso, bearing especially in mind the 
meaning which is attached to the word 
‘equity’ (W/) in the Quranic teachings, has 
not been lost sight of hy the great thinkers 
of the Moslem world. Even so eari> as the 
third century of the era of the Hijra during 
the reign oi al-M&mtIn, the first Motazalite 
doctors taught that tho developed Quranic 
laws inculcated monogamy. And though the 
cruel persecutions of the mad bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil, prevented the general diffusion of their 
teachings, the conviction is gradually forcing 
itself on all sides, in all advanced Moslem 
communities, that polygamy is as much op- | 
posed to the IslAmic laws as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true 
culture. In India especially, this idea is be- 
coming a strong moral, if not a religions con- 
viction, end many extraneous circumstances 


in combination with this growing feeling 
tending to root ont the existence of polygamy 
from among the Mussulmans. A custom has 
grown up in that country, which is largely 
followed by all classes of the community, of 
drawing up a marriage deed containing a for- 
mal renunciation, on the part of the future 
husband, of any right or semblance of right 
which he might possess or claim to possess 
to contract a second marriage during the 
existence of tho first. This custom serves as 
a most efficacious check upou the growth and 
the perpetuation of tho institution of poly- 
gamy. In India more* than ninety-five per 
cent, of Muhammadans are at the present 
moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the educated classes, 
verse<l in tho history of their ancestors, and 
able to compare it with fhe records of other 
nations, the custom is regarded with disappro- 
bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
Persia, according to (.’oloncl Maegregor’s 
.statement, only two per cent, of the popula- 
tion enjoy the questionable luxury of plura- 
lity of wiver. It is earnestly to bo hoped 
that before long a general synod of Moslem 
doctors will authoritatively declare that poly- 
gamy, like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws 
of Islam.” (Personal Law of the Afuhamma- 

danSy p. 28.) 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in bis essay, 
Js/am has been beneficial or inju- 
rious to Society in generaly on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy as divine, 
and quotes .lohn Miltjn, Mr. Davenport, and 
Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who defended 
the practice. 

The Prophet claimed considerable indul- 
gence for himself in the matter, and married 
eleven wives. [vnvEs op the prophet.] 

The views of Dr. Marcus Dods in his 3/o- 
hauimed, Buddha y and Christ (p. 66), give an 
able and interesting summary of the sub- 
ject : — 

“ The defence of polygamy has been under- 
taken from various points of view, and with 
varying degrees of insight and of earnestness. 
But one cannot detect much progress among 
its defenders. F. W. Newman has nothing to 
say in its favour which had not previously 
been suggested by Voltaire ; nothing, we may 
say, wbfioh does not occur to anyone who 
wishes to present the argument for a plurM- 
lity of wives. It is somewhat late in the day 
to be called upon to argue for monogamy as 
abstractly right. Speculators like Aristotle 
(Econ. i. 2, 8), who have viewed the subject 
both as statesmen having a regard to what is 
practicable and will conduce to social pros- 
perity, and as philosophers reasoning from 
first principles, have long ago demanded for 
their ideal society, not only monogamy, but 
also that mutual respect and love, and that 
strict purity and modesty, which polygamy 
kills. Let us say briefly that the only ground 
conscience recognises as warranting two per- 
sons to become one in flesh is that they be, 
first of all, one in spirit. That absolute sur- 
render of the person which oonstitntes mar- 
riage is justified only by the circumstaneea 
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that it is a surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual. To an ideal love, poly- 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo- 
bammed himself, in another connection, and 
with more than bis usual profundity’, said, 
‘ God has not put two heazds in you.’ This is 
the gz*;md law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which it is secured that the children bom 
into the world be the fruit of the devoted sur- 
render of one human spiiit to another; by 
which, in other woids. it is secui'ed that love, 
the root principle of all human viiiue and 
duty, he transmitted to the child and born in 
it. This is the benelicent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law is traversed and 
robbed of its effects piecisoly in so far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by fleshly or worlf^y rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitai*ian argument Mr. 
Lecky (Hist. European Morals., vol. ii. p. 295) 
has summed up in three sontoncea : ‘ Nature, 
by making the number of males and females 
nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, he so happih’ sustained ; and in 
no other does the woman assume the position 
of the equal of man.' But we have here 
to do only with Mohammedan apologists, and 
their reasonings are somewhat perplexing; 
for they first maintain that nature intended 
us to be polygamists (see Syud Ahmad’s 
Essay, p. 8 ; Syud Ameer Ali’s CVtV. Exanu^ 
p. 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
greatest and mo.st repi eliensible mistake com- 
mitted by (’bnstian writers is to suppose that 
Mohammed either adopted or legalised 
polygamy.” Pi“obably the most that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he restricted polygamy, and 
that its abolition was impossible and unsuit- 
able to the population he had to do with. 

“ The allegation, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs bad previously recognised, 
though true, is immaterial. For, in the first 
place, bo restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own case; and thus 
left upon the minds of his followers the ine- 
vitable impression that an unrestricted poly- 
gamy was the higher state of the two. 

in the second place, while be restricted 
the number of lawful wives, he did not re- 
strict the number of slave-concubines. In 
the third place, his restriction was practically 
of little value, because veiy few men could 
afford to keep more than foui- wives. And, 
lastly, as to the principle, he left it precisely 
where it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob- 
serves (Lectures, p. 69) ; ‘ This is one of 
the cases in which the first stop is everything. 
The difference between one wife and two is 
everything ; that between four and live thou- 
sand is comparatively nothing.' 

** And if the principle be. defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be ui'ged 
against this as matter of fact; although the 
circumstance has been overlooked, that al- 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it quite possible to live in mono- 


gamy. But that polygamy is not meom- 

{ latible with 'a sound, if not parfeetly deve- 
oped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one who has read the histoij of 
Israel will be disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a i*ace in a certain stage of its develop- 
ment, and may in that stage lead to pnrer 
living and surer moral growth than its pro- 
hibition w’ould, may be granted. But neces- 
sarily the religion which incorporates in its 
code of morals such allowances, stamps itself 
ns something short of the final religion.” 
[mARRIAOK, MUTUH, W’IVKS, WOMEN.] 

POTIPHAR. Arabic QHnr {jM), 
or It fir ( The treasurer of 
time of Joseph, and the husband 
[JOSEPH.] 

PRAYER. Arabic mhli (fyh®), pi. 
mlawCit. Persian 7iamdz (j^), pi. 

namazhd. 

Prayer is the second of the five founda- 
tions, or pillars, of pratical religion in Isl&m, 
and is a devotional exercise which evezry 
Muslim is required to render to God at least 
five times a day, namely, at the early morn- 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The general duty of prayer is frequently 
enjoined in the Qm''An, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are the five periods 
mentioned. 

See Sui’atu V-Rum (xxx.), 17 : “ Glorify 
God when it is evening (inasd') and at morn- 
ing (^nhh), — and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth, — and at afternoon 
(‘rttf/o), and at noon-tide (fu//r).” (But all 
commentators are agreed that masd' includes 
both sunset and after sunset ; and, therefore, 
both the MaoJ^rtb and ^Ashiyah prayers.) 

Siirah xi. 116: “Observe prayer at early 
morning, at the close of the day, and at the 
approach of night ; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Surah xx. 130 : “ Put up then with what 
they ssy ; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before the sunrise, and More its set- 
ting; and some time in the night do thou 
praise Him, and in the extremes of the day, 
that thou haply mayest please Him.” 

Sdrah xvii, 60 : “ Observe prayer at sun- 
set, till the first darkening of the night, and 
the daybreak reading — for the daybreak 
reading bath its witnesses, and watch unto 
it in the night: this shall be an excess in 
service.” 

Sfirah ii. 42 : “ Seek aid with patience and 
prayer.” 

Siirah iv. 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lying on your sides ; and when ye 
are in safety, then be steadfast in prayer. 
Veiily prayer is for the believers prescribed 
and timed.” 

Aoooi’ding to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instructions to 
recite prayers Jive times a day, during his 
mvrdjy or ascent to heaven. The traction 
runs thus: — 

“ The divine injunctions for prayer were 


Egjpt in the 
of Zulaikhah. 
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originally fifty times a day. And as I pasaed 
Moses (in heaven, during my ascent), Moses 
said to me, * What have you been ordered ? * 

I replied, ‘Fifty times I ' Then Moses said, 

‘ Verily your people will never be able to 
bear it, for I tried the children of Israel with 
fifty times a day, but they could not manage 
it.’ Then I returned to the Lord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers were 
taken off. Then 1 pleaded again and ten 
more were remitted. And sc on until at last 
they were reduced to five times. Then I 
went to Moses, and ho said, ‘ And how many 
prayers ha tre you been ordered ? ’ And I re- 
plied ‘ Five.’ And Moses said, ‘ Verily I tried 
the children of Israel with oven five, but it 
did not succeed. Retui'n to your Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.’ But I said, ‘ I 
have asked until I am quite ashamed, and I 
cannot ask again.’” (See J^hihu Muslim, 
voL i. p. 91.) 

This Saldf, or liturgical service, has thus 
become one of the most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume- 
rous are the injunctions regarding it which 
have been handed down in the traditions. 
There are various minor differences amongst 
the numerous sects of Islam regarding the 
formula, but its main features are alike in all 
countries. 

Wo shall desoi'ibo prayer according to the 
^anaf) sect of Sunni Muslims, 

It is absolutely necessary that the service 
should bo perfoniied in Arabic ; and that the 
clothes and body of the worshipper should 
be clean, and that the juaying-place should 
be free from all impurity. It may be said 
either privately, or in company, or in a 
mosque — although services in a mosque are 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 

The stated prayers are always preceded by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and feet. 
[ablution.] 

At the time of public prayer, the 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands at 
the side of the mosque nearest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives the axdn, or “ call to 
prayer," as follows : — 

“ God is great ! God is groat ! God is 
great 1 God is great I 
I bear witness that there is no god but 
God! 

I bear witness that there is no god but 
God I 

I bear witness that Muhammad is tne 
Apostle of God I j 

I bear witness that Muljammad is the 
Apoatle of God ! | 

Como to prayers ! Come to prayers I 
Come to salvation 1 Come to salvation I 
(TAf add “ Come to good 

works ! ”) 

There is no other god but God ! ” 

(^The ShiUihs recite the last sentence 
twice.) 

In the early morning the following sen- 
tence is added ; “ Prayers are better than 
ileep ! ” 



THE Mlj'AZ/r< CALM NO THE A7.AN rROM A 
MiNARKT. (A. F. Holt.) 

When the prayers are said in a congrega- 
tion or in the mosque, they begin with the 
Igdrmh, which is a recitation of the same 
words as thti azdn, with the addition of the 
sentence, “ Prayers are now ready!” The 



THE NIT AH. 

regular foim of prayer then begins with the 
Nig(fh, winch is said standing, with the 
bands on either side : 

“ 1 have purposed to offer up to God only, 
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with a fineera heart this morning (or, as the 
ease may be\ with mj face Qiblah- wards, 
two (or, ss tne case may be) rak^ah prayers 
Fart (j^nnoA, or N^fly 



THK TAKBIK-I-TAHUIHAU. 


Then follov^s the Ta/cbU-i-Tahrimah, said 
with the thumbs touching the lobules of the 
ears and the open hands on each side of the 
face 

God is great I ” 


THE QITAM 

The Qigamy or standing iwsition. The right 
hand placed upon the lefty below the navel 
(the Shq/i*iSy and the two Other orthodox 
99ci»t place their hands on their breasts y 
as also the Wahhabis ; the Shi*ahs keep 


their hands on either side. In all the sects 
the women perform the Qigdm with their 
hands on their breasts)y and the eyes looking 
to the around in self-abasement. Duriny 
which ts said the Subhdn (the Shi*ahs onat 
the Subhdn ) : — 

** Holiness to Thee, 0 Ood I 
And praise be to Thee I 
Oroat is Thy name ! 

Great is Thy greatness I 
There is no deity but Thee ! ” 

The Ta^awwuZy or A*uiubillahy is then said 
as follows : — 

“I seek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan.” 

After which the Tasmiyah is repeated : — 

** In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful.” 

Then follows the Fdtihahy viz. the first 
chapter of the Qur'an : — 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds I 
The compassionate, the merciful 1 
King of the day of reckoning 1 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us in the straight path. 

The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ; 

With whom Thou art not angry, 

And who go not astray.— Amen.” 

After this the worshipper can repeat as many 
chapters of the Qur'an as he may wish ; he 
shout dy at least, recite one long or two shoi't 
verses. The following chapter is usually 
recitedy namely y the Suratu 'Ulkhldsy or the 
•llith chapter: 

** Say ; He is God alona : 

God the Eternal ! 

He begetteth not. 

And is not begotten ; 

And there is none like unto Him.” 



THE RUKD*. 


The Takbtr^i-Ruku* y said whilst making an 
inclination of the head and btnly ami 
placing the hands upon the knees y separate 
ing the fingers a little. 

“ God is great ! ” 
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Tki Toibih^i-RHkih^ mid m ikt mum om- 
turt. 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Greet ! 

( The Shi*ahs here add “ and with Hie 
praiBe,” This is also added by the 
tShi^ahs to the Tashih’i-Sijdah.) 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Greet 1 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great I ** 

The Qiydm-i^Sami* Ufiah or Tatmi*^ said 
with the body erects butf unfike the former 
Qiydm^ the hands beiny placed on either 
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side. The Imam says aloud (when the 
prayers are said by a person alone^ he 
recites both sentences ) : — 

** God hears him who praises Him.” 

^The people then respond in a low voice — 

0 Lord, Thou ert preised." 



TAKBIRU ’S-SUTDAH. 


Taldfbr-i-SiiMt mdd as the wmskippsr 
drops on his knees, 

God is greet 1 ” 
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Thsiib*i*8ijdaMf recited as the wonhtvper 
puts first his nose and then kis forsksad 
to the ground. 


THB TASBIB-I-SUDAH. 

I extol the holiness of mv Lord, the most 
Highl 

** I extol the hcliness of my fiord, the most 
Highl 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
Highl” 

Then raising his head and body and sinking 
backward upon his heels, and placing his 
hands upon hib thighs, he says the T^hir- 
i-Jalsak (the Shi*ahs here omit the Takbtr, 
and say instead, 1 rise and sit by the 
power of God ! ” 

“ God is greet I ” 



Tlir. TAKBIR-I'JALSAB. 


Then, whilst prostrating as before, he says 
the Takbir’-i-SiJdah. 

“ God is great ! ” 

And then during the prostration the Tasbih- 
i-Sijdah as before, 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the moat 
High ! ” 

*‘I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High I ” 

** I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

Then, if at the close of one rak ah, he repeats 
the Takbir standing, when it is called 
Takbir-i^Qiydm : but at the end of two 
rahahSf and at the close of the prayer, he 
repeats it sitting, when it is called Takbir - 
i-Q^ud. (The ^t^oAs here recite the 
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Takhiri-^*^ Ood it with tht 

thumbt touching the lobules of the ear, and 
addt “ I seek forgiveness from God, mg 
l/nd, and I repent be fore ttim ! ^ 

“ God is great I ” 

Here ends one rak'-ah or form of prayer. The 
next rah ah begins with the Fdtihah or 1st 
chapter of the Qur'an. At the close of 
every two rak*ahs he recites the Tahiyah, 



THE TAHIYAH. 

which is said whilst kneeling upon the 
ground. His left foot bent under him he 
sits upon it, and places his hands upon his 
knees and says (the ShVah'^ omit the Ta- 
hiyah ) : — 

“ The adorations of the tongue are for God, 
and also the adorations of tho body, and 
alms^giring ! 

** Peace be on thee, 0 Prophet, with tho 
mercy of God and His blessing 1 

“ Peace be upon ns and upon God’s righ- 
teous servants ! ” 


Qod, bare mercy on Mul^ammad and 
on his descendants (fAs ShVahs merely recite : 
** God have tnercy on Muhammad ana his de- 
scendants ” ; and omit the rest), as Thou didst 
have mercy on Abraham and on his descend- 
ants. Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great. 0 God, bless Muhammad and his 
descendants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and his descendants ! 

** Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great I ” 

Then the Du^ff : — 

** O God our Lord, give us the blessings 
of this life, and also the blessings of l^e 
everlasting. Save ns from the torments of 
fire.’ 

(The Du^ff is omitted by the ShVahs, who 
rscite the following instead ; “ Peace be on thee, 
0 Prophet, with the mercy of God and His 
blessing! Peace be upon us, and upon Gods 
righteous servants ! ” 

He then closes with the Satdm. 



THE SALiJI. 



THE TA8I1AHHU1X 

Then raising the first finger of the right hand 
he recites the Tashahhud : — 

“ I testify that there is no deity but God 
(the Shi*ahs add, who has no partner *’) ; and 
i testify that Muhammad is the servant of 
Uod, and the messenger of God I ” 

(Every two raPahs close with the Tashah- 
hud The Darmd is said whilst m the 
eaww posture.) 


Turning the head round to the right; he 
says 

“ Tho peace and mercy of God be with 
you.” 



THE 8ALAM. 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says^ 

**The peace and mercy of God be wiib 
yoiL” 



PRATBB 
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At the eloM of the whole get of preyere, 
tlut is of /V?, SunnaA, JStqfl^ or friVr, the 
worshipper raiises his hands and offers up 
a Munajatf or “ supplication.” This usually 



THE KCTNAJAT. 

eonsists of prayors selected from the Qur*&n 
or Hadi^. They ought to be said in Arabic, 
although they are frfwjuently offered up in 
the vernacular. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, who is related to have 
said : — 
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^ SuppUeation is the marrow of worship.** 

“ There is nothing better before God than 
supplication.” 

“ Supplicate Ood when ye are certain of 
its approval, and know that God accepts not 
the supplication of a negligent heart.” 

“ Verily your Lord is ashamed of his ser- 
vants when they raise up their hands to Him 
in supplication to return them empty.” 

These daily prayers are either Farz, Sun- 
noA, Najlf or Witr. Farz, are those rak^abs 
(or forms ''f prayer), said to be enjoined by 
Uod. Sunnaa, those founded on the practice 
of Muhammad. Naji, the voluntary per- 
formance of two rak'ahs, or more, which 
may be omitted without ain. Witr, an odd 
number of rak'ahs, either one, three, five, or 
seven, said after the night prayer. These 
divisions of prayer are entirely distinct from 
each other. They each begin afresh with the 
Niyah, and worshippers may rest for awhile 
between them, but not converse on worldly 
subjects. The Wahhabis think it correct to 
say the Sunnah prayers in their houses and 
only the Farz prayors in the mosque. 

The five tiri^es of prayer are known as 
^uhr, "Asr, Maghrih,'^lhhd\ and Fajr. There 
are also three voluntary periods ca'lod Jshraq, 
Zuhd, and 7'ahajjud. 

The following is a table showing the exact 
number of rak‘ah8 to be performed at each 
service : — 





The Names of the Time of Prayer. 

The Number of Hak'ahs said. 

1 

d 

Time. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Urdu. 

si 

g'S 

§a 

UD 

0 

6 

S 

a 





1 

From dawn to 
suni'ise. 

^lAtu *1- 
Fajr. 

Nam^-i- 

Subb. 

Fajr Ki 
Namaz. 


2 

2 



«> 

t 

Pu 

SM 

o 


2 

When the sun 
has begun to 
decline. 

^latu 

Zuhr. 

Nsmaz*i“ 

Peshin. 

^uhr Ki 
Namaz. 


4 

4 



a> 

•C 


3 

Midway between 
No. 2 and 4. 

^latu *1- 
‘Asr. 

Nhmoz-i- 

Digar. 

‘Asr Ki 
Namaz. 

4 


4 



► 

<a 

« 


4 

A few minutes 
after sunset. 

$alatu *1- 
Maghrib. 

Namaz-i- 

Sham. 

Maghrib 
Ki Namaz. 



3 

! 

2 



.<3 

H 


6 

When the night 
has closed in. 

$alata '1- 
HshA 

Namaz-i- 

Khuftan. 

‘Isba’ Ki 
Namaz. 

4 


i < 

\ 

2 

2 

7 



1 

When the sun 
has well risen. 

$alatu *1- 
*lehraq. 

Namaz-i- 

‘ishraq. 

Ishraq Ki 
Namaz. 



1 


8 


||J 


2 

About 11 o’clock 
JUM. 

^alfttu ’z- 
ll^uha. 

Namaz-i- 
j Chast. 

Zuha Ki 

N nmkz. 

( 


‘ 1 
1 

1 

B 




8 

After midnight 

^latu V 
Tahajjud. 

Namaz-i- 

Tahajjud. 

Tabajjud 
KI Namaz. 

1 

1 


i 

L. 

i 

( 

1 

,J 

8 
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Aeoording to the aboye table, a deyont 
Matlim recites the same form of prayer at 
least seventy-five times in the day. 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, “ The time for Zuhr prayers 
begins from the inclination of the sun to- 
wards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall he the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be- 
ginning of the ‘vl.vr prayers, and the time of 
the ‘Asr prayers is from that time till the aun 
assumes a yellow appearance. The time of 
Alagknb prayers is from sunset as long as 
the red appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of ^hha' prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun has risen you 
must not recite t||e morning prayer, for the 
sun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
{Mishkdt, book iv. ch. ii.) 

It is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayers with their feet uncovered, but 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity, 

Shaddad ibn Aus relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boots and 
•hoes.” 

Abu Sa‘id al-Kbudri relates that “ the 
Prophet said prayers with his companious, 
and all on a sudden took off his shoes, and 
put them down on his left side, and when the 
people observed it, they took off theirs also ; 
and when the Prophet had finished the 
prayers, he said, ‘What caused you to take 
off your shoes ? ’ They replied, ‘ We did so 
in order to follow your example.’ And the 
Prophet said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came to mo and 
told me there was a little filth upon my 
shoos ; therefore, when any one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first , 
and if you perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayers in them,’” {Mishkdty 
book iv. ch. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a coughing or the like, answering a question, 
or any action not prescribed to be perfonned, 
must be strictly avoided (unless it is between 
the Sunnah prayers and the farz, or be dif- 
ficult to avoid ; for it is held allowable to 
make three slight irregular motions, or de- 
viations from conect deportment) ; otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence. 

If a person arrive late, ho merely recites 
the Niyah and Takhir, and then joins the 
congregation in that part of the service in 
which they are engaged. 

The Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his homo, or shop, or in the street or 
road, but there are said to be special bless- 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre- 
gation. 

In addition to the daily prayers, the fol- 
lowing are special Bervices for special occa- 
aiona : — 

$aUu 7 - 711111 * 414 .—“ The Friday Prayer.** 
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It consists of two rflk*ahs aft«r the daily 
meridian prayer. 

Saldtu U’Musdfir. — “ Prayers for a tra- 
veller.” Two rak‘ah8 instead of the usual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. 

i^ildtn l-Khnuf . — The prayers of fear” 
Said in time of war. They are two rak‘ah8 
recited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other. 

^ildtu 'l-Tardwih , — Twenty rak‘ah8 recited 
every evening during the Ramazan, imme- 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

Sfifdtn U-Isfikhdrah . — Prayers for success 
or guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rak‘ali prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
“ tlhdm^' or inspiration, as to the undertak- 
ing for which he seeks guidance ! 

Saldtu *I-Khusuf. — Two rak‘ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Saldtu 'l-Ktisuf. —Two rak^ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun. 

."vi/iitu 'l-/stisqd\ — Prayer in time of 
drought, consisting of two rak‘ahs. 

Saldtu U-Jnndzah . — Prayers at a funeral. 

[JANAZAH.] 

The liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in the Qur’iln, but is founded upon very 
minute instructions given by the Prophet, 
and which are recorded in the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic scholar can refer 
to Sahihu *l-Bufchdrl, vol. i. p. 50 ; ^hihu 
Muslim, vol. i. p. 164 ; Sunanu ’<• rirwtji, 
p. 22; Suuanu Ahu Dd'ud^ p. 56; Sunanu 
Muwatta', p. 60 ; and the English reader to 
Matthew’s Mishkdt, book iv. 

The following arc selections from the say- 
ings of Muhammad with reference to the 
Liturgical prayers {inde Mishhdf, book iv.) : — 

“ That which loads a creature into infidelity 
is neglect of prayers.” 

“ Not one of you must say your prayers 
in a garment without covering yom* whole 
body.” 

“ God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
head.” 

“ People must not lift up their eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will become 
blind.” 

“ The prayers which are said in congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of those said alona 
by twenty seven degrees.” [mosque ] 

“The five stated prayers erase Ihe sins 
which have been committed during the in- 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

“ That prayer preparatory to which the 
teeth shall have been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is more excellent than the prayer with- 
out Miswuk by seventy.” [miswak.] 

“ The prayers of a person will not be ac- 
cepted who has broken his ablution until ho 
completes another ablution.” 

“ That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after uncleanneas, will be 
punished in hell aceordingly.” 

‘* AVhen any one of you stands up for 
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prayer, be must not smooth the ground | 
by wiping away pebbles, because the com- 
passion of God descends upon him at that i 
time.” ! 

Order your children to say lUo stated j 
prayers when they are seven years of age, and i 
beat them if they do not do so wl»cn they are | 
ten years old ; and when they roach ten years, 
divide their beds.” 

“ When you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
front, because you arc then in God’s pre- 
eenco ; neither spit on youi* right side, because 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore cither on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” 

** Whoever suya twelve rak‘ah.H of Sunnah 
prayers in the day and night, will have a 
house built for him in Paradise ; four r:ik‘Hhs 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rak'alis 
after it, and two after sunset prayer, and two : 
rak^ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
morning prayer.” 

“ ‘ Tell mo if any one of you had a rivulet 
.before his door and bathed five times u day 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
hie body.’ The Companions said, ‘ Nothing 
would remain.’ The Prophet said, ‘ In this 
manner will the five daily prayers as ordered 
by God erase all little sins.’ ” 

“ When any one of you says his prayers, 
he must have something in front of him, but 
if he cannot find anything for that purpose, 
he must put his walking-stick into the 
ground ; but if tho ground be hard, then let 
him place it lengthways in front of him ; hut 
if he has no stall', ho must draw a line on the 
ground, after which there will be no detri- 
ment in the prayers from anyone passing in 
front of it.” [butkah.] 

“The host prayers for («od were those of 
David tho prophet, and tho best fast arc his 
also. David used to sloop half tho night and 
would be woke, and in prayer a third part of 
the night and would fast one day and eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, oi ruk'ahs, ah given 
above, admit of no rariatious %sliethei they 
are used ui j/i'ival ; r !-ubi»r, .Hi.: n 
notwithstauiiing the beaul; <m it;, d.e v o| wijial 
language, it ih Hunpiy a utx'r stitiour aet, 
having very hltlo in coniuiun Ailh the Chris 
tian idea of prayer. 

Wc tramdate the Arabic S<i/dt, and the j 
Persian iVamai by the English word piuyei. \ 
although this “ .second foundaticn ” of tho re- ; 
ligion of Muhammad is sometbiug quite dis- 
tinct from that prayer which tho Christian 
poet so well describes as the “ soul’s sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.’ It would be 
more correct to speak of tho Muhammadan 
l^tat as a strvice ; “ pi ayor ” being more cor- 
rectly rendered by the Arabic du'a. In j 
Isl&m prayer is reduced to a mechanical act, i 
as distinct from a mental act; and in judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhamraadun 
ism, we muMt tak o '.rut - careful cunsidc’ atiori 
the precise character of that dcvotioiia! ser- 
vice whicii every Muslim is required to 
render to God at least five times a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exerciaes so great an in- ! 
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fluenco upon the character of the followers of 
Muhammad. 

The devotions of Islam are essentialiy 
“ vain repet itioiiH,” for they must bo said in 
tho Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or varioty. The efYeot of such a constant 
round of devotional forms, which are but the 
service of tho lips, on the vast majority of 
Muhammadans, can be easily imaging. The 
absence of anything like true devotion from 
these services, accounts for the fact that reli> 
gioD and true piety stand so far apart in the 
practice of Islam. 

Tho late Doan Stanley remarks {Eastern 
Churchy p. 279), “ The ceremonial character 
of tho religion of Musalmans is, in spite of 
it.s simplicity, carried to a pitch beyond 
the utmost demands either of Romo or of 
Ru.s.sia. . . . Prayer is reduced to a mecha- 
nical act as di.stinct frr^u a mental act, 
beyond any ritual observances iu the West. 
It is striking to sue the figures along the 
hanks of the Nile going through their pros- 
tialions, at tho rising of the sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of clockwork ; but 
it resembles the worship of machines rather 
than of rcasouatlu beings.” 

PKAYERS poll THE DEAD. 

According to the teaching of Muhammad, it is 
the duty of all true Muslims to pray for the 
dead. {Dnn'u 'l-Mul^tdr^ p. 136.) See also 
Mishkdty book v. ohap. iii. 

“God most certainly exalts the deipwe of 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vir- 
tuous servant says, ‘ 0 my Lord, from whence 
is this exalted degree for me f ’ and God says, 
* It is on account of your children asking 
pardon for you.” 

“ The Prophet passed by graves in al- 
Madinab and turned bis face towards them, 
and said, * Peace be to you, 0 inhabitants of 
the graves I may God forgive us and yon. Ye 
have passed on before us, and w© are follow- 
ing you.” 

“ A dead person in the grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by the hand. For he has hope 
that his lather or mother, or his brother, or 
his friend will pray for him. For when the 
prayer reaches the dead y^erson, it is more 
estcumud by him than the whole world, and 
all that is in it ; and verily God most cer- 
tainly give., to tho dead, on account of the 
prayv^ra of the people of the earth, reward* 
like mouuiains, lor verily the offerings of the 
living for the dead are asking forgiveness for 
them.” 

Siirah IxxL 29 : “ And Noah said, O my 
God, forgivo me and my parents.” 

Siirah ix. 114, 116 ; “ It is not for the Pro- 
phet to pray for tho foigiveness of those, 
who, even though they be near of kin, asso- 
ciate other gods with God, after it hath been 
made clear to them that they are to be the 
inmates of hull. For ncitnur did Abraham 
ask forgivonesH for hi« father, but in pur- 
suance of a promise which ha had proniised 
him, and when ii was shown him that he was 
an enemy of God, he declared himself clear of 
him : yet Abraham was pitiful and kiud.” 
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It it routed in the Tnditiofie thet the 
Prophet Tisited his isotherms gr«Te, and wept 
in inch a way as to cause those who were 
standing around him to weep also. And 
the I*rophet said, have asked my bene- 
factor permission to ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not grAUied then. 1 
asked my Lord’s permission to visit her 
grave and it was granted, therefore do ye 
visit graves, because they remind you of 
death.” 


PREACHER. Preaching, There 

are four words generally used for a preacher : 
kiatib (s-^eU,), muicUckir 
(kftL), and ndfib 

^pa tih is always applied to the official 
who recites the khutbab. or oration, 'in the 
Friday service. The other three terms are 
applied generally td^reachers. 

fn the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosque except on Fridays, when 
the khutbah is recited, although it is not for- 
bidden, and Muhammad was frequently in the 
habit of addressing his people after the 
prayers were over. 

No Maulawi of reputation preaches in the 
street, but paid preachers sometimes under- 
take the office. 


PREDESTINATION. Arabic ga- 
dar the word generally used in 

the ](j(adis; taqdJr the word 

usually employed in theological works. Ex- 
pressions which mean measuring out,” or 
“ preordering.’* 

Tctqdir^ or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
creed, and the orthodox believe that whatever 
has, or shall come to pass in this world, 
whether it be good or bad, proceeds entirely 
from the Divine Will, and has been iiTevocably 
fixed and recorded on a preserved tablet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very imoortant feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur’an 

Sfirah liv. 40: **A11 things have been 
crested after fixed decree ” {<jadar), 

Sfirah iii. 130: “ No one can die except by 
Gh>d’s permission according to the book that 
fixeth the term of life. ’ 

Sfirah Ixxxvii. 2 : “ The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things and hath fixed their 
destinies and guided them.” 

Sui'ah viii. 17 : “ God slew them, and those 
shafts were God’s, not thine.” 

Surah ix. 51 : “ By no means can aught 
befall us but what Ood has destined for 
ns.” 

Surah xiii. 80 : “ All sovereignty is in the 
hands of God.” 

Surah xiv. 4 : God misleadeth whom He 
w ill, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Surah xviii. 101 : “ The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no' 
power to hear.” 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by al-BuAhhri 
gnd Muslim, is as follows : — 

** God created Adam, and touched his back 


with his right hand, and brought forth from 
it a fanodly ; and Ood said to Adam, * I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of Paradise.’ Then^Qod touched the back of 
Adam, and brought ^urth another family, and 
said, * I have created this for hell, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of hell.’ Then a man said to the Prophet, 

* Of what use will deeds of any kind be ? ^ He 
said, * When God createtb His servant for 
Paradise, his actions will be deserving of it 
until he die, when he will enter therein ; and 
when God createth one for the fire, his actions 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
die, when he will enter therein.’” 

“ * There is not one amongst you whose 
place is not written by God, whether in the 
fire or in Paradise.’ The Companions said, 

* O Prophet ! since God hath appointed our 
places, may we confide in this and abandon 
our religious and moral duties ? ’ He said, 

* No ; because the righteous will do good 
works and the wicked will do bad works.* 
After which the Prophet read this verse 
from the Qur’an : * To him who giveth alms, 
and feareth God, and yieldeth assent to the 
excellent creed, to him will we make easy the 
path to happiness. But to him who is 
worldly and is indifferent, and who does not 
beliove in the excellent creed, to him will we 
make easy the path of misery.’ ” 

** The first thing which God created was a 
pen, and He said to it * Wiite ’ : it said, * What 
shall 1 write ? ’ And God said, * Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,’ and it wrote all that was and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

*•* God hath pre-ordained five things on his 
servants ; the duration of life, their actions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
portions.” 

** When God hath ordered a creature to die 
in any particular place, he causeth hia wants 
to direct him to that.” 

** There is not one born but is created to 
Islim, but it is their fathers and mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 
MajusL” 

** It was said, * 0 Prophet of God ! inform 
me respecting charms, and the medicines 
which 1 swallow, and the shields which I 
make use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God ? * Muham- 
mad said, * These also are by the decree of 
God.’” 

** Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the chil- 
dren of Adam became different, like the 
earth ; some of them red, some whito, and 
some black, some between red, white and 
black, some gentle, and some severe, soma 
impure and some pure.” 

** The Prophet of God nas asked about the 
children of polytheists who might die in 
their infancy, whether they would go to hea- 
ven or hell He .said, * God knowoth best 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived ; it depends on this.’ ” 

** The Pluphet of God came out of hia 
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honM when the OomjMmions were debetinq * 
ebont fate, and he was an^j, and became | 
red in the face, to each a dcj^ree that yon i 
would say the seeds of a pomogranato had j 
been bruised on it. And he said, ‘ Hath God j 
ordered yon to debate of fate ? Was I aent to 
you for this? Your forefathers were de- 
stroyed for debating about fate and destiny ; 

I adjure you not to argue on those points/*' 

(See Ahadifu * I- Bukhari and mu*hm^ in 
loco.) [PKESKXTBD TABLET.] 

The doctrine is expressed in ua Arabic 
treatise on the subject, as follows ; — 

“ Faith in the decrees of God, is that we 
believe in our heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High Qod hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whether it respects the conditions and 
o|>erations of things, or good or evil, or obe- 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in the 
written tablet of the decrees of Qod. But 
God hath so decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His decree, His 
salutary direction, His good pleasure and 
command. On the contrary, God hath de- 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience and infidelity ; yet without His 
saintary direction, good pleasure, and com- 
mand ; but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall say that Gk>d is not delighted with good 
faith, or that God hath not an indignation 
against evil and unbelief, he is certainly an 
infidel'' 

The Rev. E. Sell, in his Faith of Islmn^ 
page 173, says : — 

“ There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subject. 

** First.— The Jabrians (Jahariyun)^ so 
called from the word **Jabr " compulsion, 
deny all free agency in man and say that 
man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God’s eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he does. They hold that as God is the 
absolulo Lord, He can, if He so Hi*, admit 
all men into Paradise, or cast all into hell 
This sect is one of the branches of the Ash’a- 
rfans with whom on most points they agree. 

‘ Secondly. — The Qadrians {Qadariyun)^ 
who deny Al-Qadr, or God's absolute decree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to bo 
attributed to God but to man, who is alto- 
gether a free agent. God has given him the 
power to do or not to do an act. This soot 
is generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutazilite body {MuHazHak), though in rea- 
lity it existed before Wasil quitted the school 
of his master Hasan. As Wasil, however, 
followed the opinions of Mibad-al-Johni, the 
leading Qadrian divine, the Mutazilites and 
Qadrians are practically one and the same. 

Thirdly.— The Ash’an'ans maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever He willeth, both of His own 
actions and those of men ; that He willeth 
that which He knoweth and what is written 
on the preserved table ; that He willeth both 


good and evil So far they agree with the 
Jabrfans ; but then they seem to allow some 
power to man. The oi*thodox, or Sunni belief 
18 theoreiicall) Ash'arian, hut practically the 
Suunia are confirmed Jabrians. The Mata- 
zilit© doctrines are looked upon as ((uitc 
heretical 

“No subject has been moiv .irmly dis 
cussed in Isl4m than that of prod«Mnn«tinn. 
The following abstract of some lon^'tliv discus- 
sions will present the points of <i cnee. 

“The Ash’arfana, who in thin mattor re- 
present in the main orthodox views, foi-mn- 
late their objections to the Mutazilite syatorr. 
thus r — 

“(i.) If man is the causer of an action by 
the force of his own will, then ho should also 
have the power of controlling the result of 
that action. 

“ (ii.) If it bo granted that man has the 
ower to oHgxnnte an act, it is noco.ssary that 
e should krowmll acts, because a creator 
should bo independent in act and choice. In- 
tention must be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this the Mutazilites well reply that a 
man need not know the length of a road be- 
fore he walks, or the structure of the throat 
before he talks. 

“(iii.) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body^ind God at the-same time wills it to be 
steady, then if both intentions come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites ; If 
neither, a removal of opposites ; if the exal- 
tation of the first, an unreasonable prefer- 
ence. 

(iv.) If man can create an act, some of 
his works will be better than some of the 
works of God, e.g. a man dotermines to have 
faith : now faith is a bettor thing than rep- 
tiles, which are created by Ood. 

“ (v.) If man is froo to act. why can he not 
make at once a human body ; why does he 
need to thank God for grace and faith ? 

“ (vi.) But bettor far than all urgument, the 
orthodox say, is the testimony of the Book. 
‘ All things have we created under a fixed 
decree.’ (Sura liv. 40.) ‘ When God created 

you and that ye make' (Rdra xxxvii, 04.) 
< Some of them there wore whom God guided 
and there were others decreed L<* eir.’ (Sura 
xvi. 33.) As God decrece fnitli and obedience 
He mUBt bo the causer o/il . for ‘ on the hoarts 
01 tho»o Imth God graven ihc ' /'u 

Iviii, 22.) ‘ It ir; be who rmmeMi yru •. 
and weep, to die and innVo alive.’ (Sura lai 
44.) ‘ li God pleaBed Uo would suicly oring 

them, one and all. to the guidance.’ (Siira 
vi. 36.) Had God pleased, He had guided 
you all aright.’ (Siiru vi. 150.) ‘ Hwd the 

Lord pleased, He would have made mankind 
of one religion/ (Sura xi. 120.) ‘ God will 

mislead whom He pleasotb, and whom He 
ploaseth He will pluc.e upon the straight 
path.’ (Siirah vi. 39) Tradition rocorda 
that the Prophet said . ‘ God is the maker of 
all makers and of their actions.’ 

“ The Mutazilites look up the opposite 
side of this great question arrt said : — 

“ (i ) If man has no power to will or to do, 
then what is the difference between praising 
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Qod and ninning against Him ; batwean faith 
and infidelity ; good and evil ; what is the nsa 
of commands and prohibitions ; rewards and 
punishments ; promises and threats ; what is 
the use of prophets, books, dec. 

(ii.) Some acts of men are bad, snch as 
tyranny and polytheism. If these are created 
by God, it follows that to tyrannise and to 
ascribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedience. To this the AshVians reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me- 
diate. The former, which they call * Amr-i- 
takwini,* is the order, ‘ Be and it was.’ This 
comprehends all existences and according to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pass. 
The latter they call ‘ Amr-i-tashri’i,’ an order 
given in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets and thus is to bn obeyed. 
True oh^ience it to act according to that 
which is revealed, not according to the secret 
intention of God, for that we know not. 

** (iii.) If God decrees the acts of men, He 
should bear the name of that which he de- 
crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel ; of tyranny a tyrant, and so on ; hut to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. 

“ (iv.) If infidelity is decreed by God Ife 
must wish it ; but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and so is opposed to God. To thii 
the orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel. If a prophet intends by bringing 
the message of salvation to such an oneito 
make God’s knowledge become ignorance, ne 
would he doing wrong ; hut as he does not 
know the secret decrees of (ilod, his du^ is to 
deliver his message according to the Hadia : 
* A prophet has only to deliver the clear 
message.’ 

*‘(v.) The Mutazilitea claimed as on their 
side all verses of the Quran, in which the 
words to do. to construct, to renew, to create, 
Scc.f are applied to men. Such are the verses : 
‘ Whatever is in the heavens and the earth is 
God’s that He may reward those who do evil 
according to thoir deeds : and those who do 
good will He reward with good things.’ (Sura 
liii. 32.) ♦ Whoso shall have wrought evil 

shall not be recompensed but with its like : 
but whoso shall have dont the things that are 
right, whether male or female and is a be- 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.’ (Stira xl. 
43.) ‘ Say : the truth is from the Lord ; let 
him then who will, believe; and let him who 
will, be an infidel.’ (Siira xviii. 28.) * Those 

who add gods to God will say : * If God had 
pleased neither we nor our fathers had given 
Him companions.’ ‘Say: Verily ye follow 
only a conceit, ye utter lies.’ (Sdra vi. 
149.^ The Hadis is also very plain. ‘ All 
good is in Thy bands and evil is not to 
Thee.’ 

“The Ash’arfant have one famous text 
which they bring to hear against all this rea- 
soning and evidence. It is : ‘ This truly is a 
warning ; and whoso willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord ; but witl it gt thatl not, unlesa 
God will it, for God is knowing, wise.’ (Silra 
l*»vi. 29, ^.) To the Hadis they reply (1) 
Ihbl there is a difference beiwwin aeqniea- 
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oenoe in evil and decreeing it. Thus the ez- 
i preMion *Ood willeth not tyranny for His 
j servants,’ does not mean that Qod hath not 
decreed it, but that tyranny is not one of 
His attributes : so ‘ evil is not to Thee * means 
it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with 
the teaching of the Quran 

“ The Muslim philosophers tried to find a 
j way out of the difficulty. Averhoes says: 
‘ We are free to act in this way or that, but 
our will is always determined by some exte* 
rior cause. For example, we see something 
which pleases ns, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will is thus bound by exte- 
rior causes. These causes exist according to 
a certain order of things which is founded on 
the general laws of natma. God alone knows 
beforehand the necessary connection which 
to us is a mystery. The connection of our 
will with exterior causes is determined by the 
laws of nature. It is this which in theo- 
logy we call, ‘ decrees and predestination.’ ** 

I (Melanges de Phii^opkie Jutoe §t Arah<,par 
I k Mnnk, p. 458.) 

PRE-EMPTION. Arabic Shufah 
(Aaasi). Lit. “ Adjunction.^’ The 
right of pre-emption is- a power of possess- 
ing property which is for sale, and is esta- 
blished upon tho teaching of Mohammad. It 
applies not to movable property but to im- 
mowahlo property (*aqdr). This right of 
pre-emption appertains in the first place to 
the co-aharer or partner in the property ; 
secondly, to a sharor in the immunit.es and 
appendages of the property, such as the right 
to water, or to roads; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. (Hiduyah, voL iii. p. 694.) 

PRE-EXISTENCE OP SOULS is 

taught both in the Qu’ran and the Traditions. 

‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad said, 
“ Souls before they became united with bodies 
were like assemhlod armieS) and afterwards 
they wero dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind." {MUhkdt, book xxii. cb. xvi.) 
j There is said to bo a reference to this doc- 
triue in the Qur’an : — 

Silrah vii. 171 : “ And when the Lord drew 
fonb their posterity from the loins of the 
sons of Adam . . . 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, says God 
stroked Adam’s back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come 
into the world until the Resurrection, one 
generation after another; and that these 
souls were all assembled together like small 
ants, and after they had in the presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they wero again caused to return into tho 
loins of Adam.’’ (See Tafttitu U-Buizawx, in 
loco.) 

PRESERVED TABLET. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both the 
actions of men and the Qur’an were recorded 
before creation upon a preeerved tebkt 
Zauh Mmii/mif h zxxv. 

** And if they trf)H thCA as 8 liar, 6odid thoae 
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who w«ro Moro thorn troot thoir Apottloo 
who eaaio to thorn with tbo prooft c/ tktir 
MiMion, and with tho Scriptnrot and with tha 
clear Book**; and Imam Sjuh\n 
Siirah xxxri. 11 : Verily, it it We who will 
quicken the dead, and write down tho worka 
which they hare sent on before them, and 
the traces which they shall hare left behind 
them : and ererything have we set down in 
the clear Book of our decrees. [PEBOtan- 
KanOK, QORAlf.] 

PRIDE, Arabic hUbr (^). ia for- 
bidden in the Qur*in, see SOrah xrii. 39; 
** Walk not proudly on the earth ; truly thou 
cans! by no means cleave the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height : alt 
this is evil with thy Lord and odious.** 

PRIEST. There ia no aacerdotal 

class of ministers in the Muhammadan reli- 
gion. The leader of the didly prayers is 
ealled an Imftm. [imam.] 

PBIVACY OP DWELLINGS is 

eetabliabed by tbs teaching of Muhammad, 
and it ia therefore unlawful to enter the house 
writhout /stri da, or asking permission.** The 
injnnction is given in the Qur'an, Surah xxir. 
27-29:— 

** 0 ye who believe ! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye hare asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be beet for you : haply ye will bear this 
in mind. And if ye find no one therein, then 
enter it not till leave be given you ; end if it 
be said to you, * Go ye back,’ then go ye back. 
Tbit will be more blamelesa in you, and Qod 
knowetb what ye do. There shell be no harm 
in your entering houees in which no one 
dwelleth, for the supply of your needs : and 
Ood knoweth what ye do openly and what ye 
hide.^ 

Ati* ibn Yasar relates that A man once 
aaked the Prophet, * Must I esk leave to go 
into the room of my mother ? ’ The Prophet 
laid, *• Yes.* Then the man said, * But I live 
in the same home.* The Prophet said, * Yes, 
even if you live in the tame home.* The man 
said, * But I w ait upon her ! * The Prophet, 
* But you must ask permission ; for, what I 
would you lik(|,^p see your mother naked ? * ** 

It is further nelatod thot Muhammad al- 
ways went brsi la the right and then to the 
left of a door which had no curtain, and 
salamed several times before he entered. 
(3/isAibdf, book xxii. ch. ii.) 

This has become an esubliahed role in the 
East, and it is conaidered very rude to enter 
any dwelling without 6 ret giving notice. 

PROHIBITED DEGREES OF 

MARRI.\OE. According to the Qur’an they 
are seven : 1, mother ; 2, daughter ; 3, sister ; 
4. patemnl aunt ; 6, maternal aunt; 6, sister's 
daughter : 7, brother's daughter. And the 
tame with regard to the other sex. It is 
also unlawful for a Mushm to marry hia 
wifs'a sUter (see Lev. xviii. 18) or his wife's 
aunt during the lifetime of hia wife. Foster- 
age ia Muslim law ealabliahee rcUtionahip, 
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and therefore a focUr-eister or a foeter-brothor 
is unlawful in marriage. fMAMMuai.} 

PROPHET. The Arabic words 

used to express the prophetic office are nabi 
(^). p>' ambijfff ; rose/ (Jy-*;)i pl* rwii/; 
end murtal (^^)< pb wurMalin, In Per- 
•ian, the three titles are invariably trans- 
lated by the word pai^bambar ^ (i.s. 

ft messenger). 

Nabi iS the Hebrew nibi which 

Geeenias says mesne ** one who bubbles forth ** 
as a fountain. The Arabic lexicon, the 
Qdmiu, derives the word from nubk\ ** to be 
exalted." 

According to Mnhammadan wrriters a nabi 
is an^'ons directly inspired by Ood, and ratil 
and muna/^ one to w hoof* a special mission 
has been entrusted. 

Muhammad ia related to have said (^Mish- 
kat^ book xxiv. cb. i. pt. 3) that there were 
124,000 ambtjfa\ or prophets, and 316 apostles 
or messengers. Nine of these special messen- 
gers are entitled Wu or** possessors of 

constsDcy, namely, Noah, Abraham, David, 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and Mu- 
hammad. Six are dignified with special 
titles : Adam, *//dA, the Choson of God ; 

Noah. Nabiyit lldhy the Preacher of Ood ; 
Abraham, fjiaiUu 'i/dk, the Friend of God ; 
Moses, Kalimu 'Uah^ the Converser with Ood ; 
jMuSfMubu Hdh^ the Spirit of Ood ; Muham- 
mad, Ramin 'lldht the Messenger of God. 

The number of eacred books delivered to 
I mankind ia snid to hare been 104 (see Majd> 

: h'$u'l-Ab/dry p. 55); of these, ten were given 
to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned 
in the Qur’an), thirty to Enoch, ten to Abrf- 
hnm, the Tanriit to Moses,, the Zabiir to 
David, the Injil to Jesus, and the Qur'on lo 
Muhammad. 

The one hundred scriptures giren to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed 
/ak (a pamphlet), ood the other four Aifdb (a 
I book) ; but all that is necessary for the Mua- 
' Um to know oHhese inspired records is sup- 
I posed to have been retained in the Qur'iln. 

Muhammad's enumeration of the Old and 
I New Taataxnent prophets, both as to name 
and chronolomcsl ox^er, is exceedingly con- 
fused, and it IS acknowledged to be a matter 
of doubt amongst Muslim commentators nbe. 
tber or not Alexander the Groat and 
were inspired prophets. 

The name! of twenty-eight prophetft are 
•aid to occur in the Qur'an : — 

Adam, Adam; Idrh, Enoch; Nuk, Noah ; 
Nud, Heber?; i$d/tk* Metbusaleh ; Jbrakxm, 
Abraham ; Umtril, Ishmael ; Jtkdf/, Isaac ; 
'i'a^qib, Jacob; Y»i$u/, Josenh; Lut, Lot; 
Mi»d, Moses ; Hdrun, Aaron : Sku*aib,3tXhro ?; 
Zakanyd, Zachlrias, the father of John the 
Baptist ; Vukfd, John Baptist ; */«d, Jesus , 
Da'kd, David; iyufaiman, Solomon; Rydi, 
Elina; A/roso*, EUaha ; Aiyub, Job; y'ltnuB, 
Jonah; *Uxair, Exra ; Lnqman, .ASsop? more 
likely Balaam ; Isaiah or Obi\- 

diab?; Alexander the Greet. 
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PE0PHETR6SES 


PUNISHMENT 


An tccoimi of these prophets will be found 
noder their respective names. 

A Persian book, entitled the Qifa^u 7- 
AmhiyiT, the “Tsles of the Prophets, ** pro- 
fesses to jifive an account of the prophets 
Taenti(‘ncd in the Qur'an, but tho utter reck- 
losHiioss of tlin writer passcH all description ; 
for oxamplo, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether Zu U~Q(iniain is Alexander the 
Great or some celebrity who lived in the days | 
of Abraham ! 

PROPHETESSES. It is said that 

only throe women have been prophetesses : ; 
Sarah, tho mother of Moses, and Mary, tho j 
daughter of ‘Imran; for Sarah received by 
revelation the nows of Isaac’s birth, the birth 
of Mobos was divinely communicated to his 
mother, and Mar;j received from an angel the 
happy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (See 
Hist, of Temple of Jejiisaletn^ translated from 
the Arabic.) 

PSALMS OF DAVID, The: 

[ZXBUB.] 

PUBERTY. Arabic hulii^ 
hulwjlnyat (Myb). The puberty of a 
boy is established as soon as the usual signs 
of manhood are known to exist ; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until he have completed his 
eighteenth year. The pubeity of a girl i.s 
established in the same way ; but if tho usual 
signr of womanhood are known not to exist, 
her puberiy is not established until her 
seventoentb year has been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of the Im^ 
Abu Hanifah. But his two disciples main- 
tain that upon either a boy or girl completing 
tho fifteenth veAr, thdy are to bo declared 
adult. Tho Imam ash-Shafi*! concurs in this 
opinion, and it is said there is also a report 
of Ab»i Hanifah to the same effect. Tho 
earliest period of puberty with respect to a 
boy is twelve years, and with rospect to a 
girl nine years. 

When a boy or girl approaches the ago of 
puberty and they declare themselves adult, 
their declaration must be credited, and they \ 
then become subject to all the laws affecting 
adults, and must observe all the ordinances of 
tho Mufilim faith. (Hidayah^ Hamilton's 
Translation, vol. iii. p. 483 ; Jdmiu '"r-Rumuz, 
Lhtrru 'I Mulfit dr.) ' 

Syed Ameor Ali says ; — 

* Tho validity of raamages contracted for 
minors by any gunrd’.an other than the father 
oi tho grandfather, is not estabii.shed until 
ratified by the parlies on arriving at puberty. 
Such rHliiicalion in the case of males must be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
eilber nxpioss or implied. On arriving at 
puberty, both the parties have the right of ' 
either ratifying the contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, in order to effect a dis- 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of ! 
the right of oution reserved to the parties, it 1 
is necessary that there should be a decree of ! 
the judge ; nnd until such decrae is made, the ! 


marriage remains intact. If before a decree 
has been obtained one of the parties should 
die, the survivor would be entitled to inherit 
from the dccea.sed. 

“The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnis on this. They hold that a marriage 
contracted on behalf of minors by any un- 
authorised person (f(iTuli)f i.c. any person 
other than n father or a grandfather, remains 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until as- 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty ; that, in fact, no legal effect arises 
h'om it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, tho contract would fall to 
tho ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in the survivor." (Personal Law 
of the MnhonmedanSf p. 269.) 

PULPIT. The pulpit or mimhar 
used for the recital of the 
khutbfik on Fridays in the chief mosqne ii 
usually a wooden structure of three st^s and 
movable, but in the large mosqnes of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick or stone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad- 
dressing the people, stood on the uttermost 
step, Abu Bakr on the second, and Umar on 
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{W. S. Chadwick.) 

the third or lowest. ‘Usman being the most 
humble of men, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this being impossible, he fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recite the kh utbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals, [mosque, mim- 
BAB.] 

PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three claeses : (1) fladd (2) 

Qisd^t (jjoUi), (3) Ta*zib (s-siJaJ). 

(l) Hadd pi. Hudud (Hi. “ That which 
is defined ”), is that punishment the limits of 
which have been defined in the Qur’an and 
Hadis. The following belong to this class: — 
(a) Adultery, zina' for which the 

adulterer must be stoned, rq/w (Mifh- 

kdt^ book XV. ch, 1.) 

(/;) Fornication, zina for which tbs 

guilty persons must receive one hundred 
stripes. (Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 2.) 

(c) The false accusation of a married per- 
son with adultery, ga%f for wWch 
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the offender must recoite eighty etripee 
(Qur'an* SArah xxiv. 4.) 

(d) Apostacy, irtiddd which is 

punishable with death, (mitkkdtf book xir. 
ch. ▼.) 

(e) Drinking wine, sAur6 for which 

the offender must receive eighty lashes. 
(Mishkdt, book xv. ch. iv.) 

(/) Theft, san'^aA which is punished 

by cutting off the right ^nd. (Qur'kn* Surah 
V. 42.) 

(y) Highway robbery, *t-tartq 

: for robbery only, tho loss of hands 
and feet, and for robbery with murder, death, 
either by the sword or crucifixion. (Qur'in, 
Sftrah T. 87.) 

(2) Qt>d| /if. “ retaliation." is that 

punishment which, although fixed by the law, 
can be remitted by the person offended against, 
or, in the case of a murdered person, by his 
heirs. It is applicable to csises of murder 
and of wounding. Qifdf is the /ex tationia of 
Moses : ** Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn- 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stiipe (Exodus xxi. 24) ; but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed 
from the Jewish Code. (Qur'&n. Silrah ii. 
173.) 

(3) Ta*sib (s-4*^), is the punishment 
which is left to the discretion of the Qazi or 
Judge. [HADD, QI8A8, TA*ZIB.] 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE 

GRAVE. [AXAB0 ’l-qabb.] 

PUEGATORY. [babsam,] 

PURIFICATIONS. Aiubic 
rak (f)^). The leml methods of 
purification under the Muhammadan law 
vary but slightly from those which were en- 
joined in the Talmudic law of the Jews ; with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 
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suffices, the Jew was taught by the use of 
expistory offering to discern to its full ex- 
tent the connection between the outward sign 
and the inwsid fount of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with referenc# 
to the subject of legal purificst'on, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and sre found in a 
treatise of the Miahna entitled Im/atfa. See 
also Leviticus xv. 

The following are the different acts of 
purificat’.on existing in Muhammadan law : — 

1. Ghual (|3— A). The washing of the 
whole body to absolve it from uncleanliness 
and to prepare it for the exercise of prayer, 
after the following acts : poUutio aocfwma, 
taeases, coitus, puetpenum. [ghosl.] 

2. Ghuat-UManun (oy*— ^ J-^)* Such 
washings of the whole bi^y as are founded 
upon the awutah or practice and precept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon the 
admission of a convert to Isl&m ; befors tbs 
Friday prayer, on the festivals ; aftsr washing 
tbs dead ; and after blood-letting. [oHoei. 

MASIfUN.] 

3. Wazy* or the simple ablution of 

hands, sitds, ears, face, mouth, Ac., before the 
recital of the usual prayers, [ablutiov.] 

4. Toj/tfammum or the use of sand 

or dust iustead of water for the tcaiiT. 
[tatammvm.] 

6. Ittiya' or the sbstersioD of 

the private parts. [IsTiif ja\] 

6. MiawaJc or the cleansing of 

the teeth, [mibwak.] 

7. Alaab touching of the 

boots whereby they become purified for 
prayer, [mabah.] 

6. Tafhir (ysfM), or the cleansing of ves- 
sels, articles of clothing, Ac., from imparity, 
which is generally done by applying either 
water, or sand and dust, the mere sprinkling 
being suifioient. [tatuib.] 
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QABALAH, QTBATAH (flU). A 

deed of conveyance or transfer of T%ht ^ or 
property. Any contract or bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. (NicCayoA, vol. U. p. 569.) 

QABAQAUSAIN((sHr-y*vVl). Lit. 

^ Two bows' length." An expreesion which 
occurs in the Qur'kn, Sfirah liiL 9-10 : ** Then 
he drew near and hovered o’er ; until he was 
two bows' length off or higher still Then he 
revealed to his servant what be revealed 
him." Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. Mystic writers use the 
term to cx]>rc88 a state of nearness to God. 
(See *Abdu 'r-Razzkq's Diet, of $Mf i Tenna.) 

QABlL (Je*Vi). [cAwr.] 

al.QABI%: (u5fW). «The 

strainer.'* One of the ninety -nhie attributes of 


Ood. But the word does not occur in the 
Qur’an. 

QABR (;^). A grave, [oeavk, 

toma] 

QAB0L Qpl). “Conaent.” A 

term in the Muhammadan law of marriage, 
contracts, Ac. 

QAB? WA BAST (W-i y Two 

terms which are employed to express two 
opposite states of the heart; gubf being a 
contraction, and 6o«f, an expansion, of the 
spiritnal state. (See * Abdu *r-Raxzaq's Diet, 
o/^u/i Terma.) 

QA’DAH The aitting pos- 

tore in the daily prujar, when the taakakAid 
it recited. [rABBABHcrp.! 
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OABAB 


QABT 


QADAR Lit. “ Moasuring.** 

(1) The word generally used in the Hedin for 
fate, or predestination. (2) Al-Qfldm\ the 
title of the xcviith Silrnh of the Qur^an. 

[TAQDIB, PBIDISTOATIOX.] 

QADARlYAH A sect of 

Mul^ammadans who deny absolute predesti- 
nation and believe in the power (qndr) of 
man's free will. They were the ancient Mu‘- 
tazilahs before al-^Vfi 9 il separated from the 
school of ^asan al-Ba^ri. 

QADiM “ Ancient ; old,** 

At-QadtWf “ The one without beginning.” 
Qfldimu *l-Aijfdm^ ** Ancient of days,"* God. 

al-QADIB “The Power- 

ful.” One of the« ninety -nine attributes of 
Ood. The word occurs in the Qur'&n, at 
SOrah li. 19, “ Ood is mighty over all,” and in 
many other passages. 

QADIBiTAH An ascetic 

order of Puqirs instituted a.h. 561, by Saiyid 
vAbdu *1-Qi^r al-Jilftni, sumamed Pir Das- 
tagir, whose shrine is at Baghd&d. It is the 
most popular religious order amongst the 
Sunnis of Asia, [faqik, zikb.] 

QAF (1) The twenty-first 

letter of the Arabic alphabet. (2) The title 
of the Lth Silrah of the Qur'fin. (3) The 
circle of mountains which Easterns fancy en- 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be- 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range is of 
emerald which gives an azure hue to the sky. 
Hence in Persian az qdf td qdf means the 
whole world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus. 

al-QAHHAE “The Do- 

minant.” One of the ninety-nine names of 
Ood. It occurs in the Qm'&n, S&rah xiii. 17 : 
“ He is the One, the Dominant^ 

QA’IP (•-AfVJ). Lit ** Skilful in 

knowing footsteps.” One who can judge of 
character from the outward appearance. 

One instance of the kind ia related in the 
Traditions, namely, Ayishah relates, ** One 
day the Prophet came home in high snirita, 
and said, *0 *Ayiabab, verily Mujaz»z al- 
Mudliji came and saw Usumah and Zaid 
covered over with a cloth, except their feet ; 
and be laid, * Verily, I know from these feet 
the relationship pf father and son.” {Mizhkdt^ 
book xiil eh. xv. pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called V-QiydJ'ah.) 

QAINUQA‘ A Jewish 

tribe near al-Madinah in the time of Mnliam- 
mad^ He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrab, and, haring 
conquered them, aent most of them into exile. 
(See Muir's Ltfc of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 134.) 

QAI^AK (/••*)• [c*8AB.] 

QAIS IBN SA‘D tr.*). 

One of the leading companions. He w«r of 
the tribe Khasrai gad the son of Set^d, a 


Companion of nets. He was a man of large 
stature and corpulent, emiment for learning, 
wisdom, nnd conrage. He commanded the 
Prophet's body-guard, and under the Khallfah 
‘AH he was made Governor of Egypt. Died 
nt nl-Madinah. A.n. 60. 

al-QAIYOM “The Self. 

Subsisting.” One of the ninety nine attri- 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, S&rah 
iii. 1 : *• There is no deity but Ood, the 
living, the self-subsisting.” 

QALAM (^). Lit. “A (reed) 

pen.” (1) The pen with which Ood is said to 
have pre-recorded the actions of men. The 
Prophet said the first thing which Ood 
created was the Pen (qafam), and that it 
wrote down the quantity of every individual 
thing to be created, all that was and all that 
will be to all eternity. (See Mishkat.') (2) 
the title of the Lxrziith Sfirah of 

the Qur'an. 

QALANDAB (jAdi). A Persian 

title to an order of faqlrs or darwiahes. An 
Ascetic. 

al-QAMAR ( ysiSl). « The moon,’* 

The title of the uvth Siirah of the Qur'ta, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 
** And the moon hath been split in sunder.” 
[noon, iHAQQU ’l-QAMAB.] 

QANA‘AH (ifiUi). Contentmeut ; 

resignation. 

QANIT (s*-*Vj). Lit. “ One who 

stands in prayer or in the servic® of Ood. 
Godly, devout, prayerful. The terw is used 
twice in the Qur'an : — 

Surah xvi. 121 : “ Verily, Abraham was fi 
leader in religion and obedient to G«*d.” 

Shrab xsxix. 12: *‘He who obitivetb the 
hours of the night in devotion.” 

QANXTN (^|yVl). Kdvow. CAUOn; 
a rule, a regulation, a law, a statue: 

QABABAH (ifV). Lit. ^'^Proxi- 

mity.” A legal term in Muhammadan law 
for relationship. 

QABI* (c 5;^), pi. qurt'd’. “A 

reader.” A term usea for one wkd reads 
the Qnr't&n correctly, and is acquainted wlih 
the ‘//wM *t-Tqjivid, or the science ot reading 
the Qur’an. In the histoiy of Islam there are 
seiren celebrated or “ reade .’s,” who 

are known as al-Quirffu ^i*Sa¥ah, or “the 
seven readers.” They are — 

1. Imum Ibn Kasir. Died at Makkah, ▲.B. 
120 . 

2. Imam ‘Asim of al-Kufah, who learnt 
the way of reading the Qur'ftn from *Ab4n 
'r-Rahmin ss-Salnmi, who was tnught by the 
l^alifahs 'Usman and ‘Ali. He died at .J- 
KQfah, A.H. 127 

3. Imam Abu ‘Umr was bom at Makkah, 
A.H. 70, and died at al-Kufnh. a u. 154. It 
is on his authority that the following impor- 
tant statement has been handed down : “ 

the flrot copy of the Qar'4a wa» written out 
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and preaentad to the Khallfah *U|m&n, ha 
said, * Thera nre faults of linkage in it. let 
the Arabs of the desert rectify them with 
their tongues." The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
but not alter the written copy. 

4. Im&m Hamzoh of al>Kufab was bom 
A.U. 80, and died a.h. 156. 

5. Imam al-Kisu’i who had a great reputa- 
tion as a Qari\ but none as a poet. It was 
a common saying, among the learned in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
ao little poetry as al-Kisa’I. He is said to 
hare died at T^s about the year a.u. 182. 

(j. Imam NHfi‘,a natire of al-Madinah, who 
died A.H. 169. 

7. Imam Ibn ‘Amir, who was a native of 
Syria. His date is uncertain. 

AL-QARrAH ‘‘TheStrik. 

ing." The title of the cist Silrah of the 
Qur'an, Avhich begins with the words, “ The 
Striking ! What is the Striking ? And what 
shall make thee understand how terrible the 
striking will be." 

Jalalu 'd-din says it is one of the epithets 
given to the last day, because it will Mtnke 
the hearts of all creatures with terror. 

QARIN Lit. “The one 

united.'* The demon which is said to be in- 
dissolubly united with every man. (See 
Mithkdt, book xiii. ch. xv. : also Qur'an, 
SQrah xli. 24 ; Siirah xliii. 85 : Sdrah 1. 22.) 

QARiNAH (^^). The context. 

A term used in theological and exegetical 
works. 

QARCN [lOBAH.] 

QAR? (u*;*). Lit. “Cutting.” 

(1) A woihI used in the Qur'ftn for good 
deeds done tor God, for which a future re- 
compense will be aw’arded, t g. Surah v. 15 : 
^‘Lend God a fiberal loan and 1 will aurely 
put away from you your evil deeds, and will 
cause you to enter gardens through which 
rivers flow.** 

(S) Money advanced as a loan without in- I 
terest, to be repaid at the pleasure of ihe 
borrower. 

(8) The word is used in Persian, Urdh, nnd 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is rihd\ 

QASAM if^). [oath.] 

QASlMAH (t-Ul). LiU “Taking 
an oath.** An oath under the following cir- 
eumstances : — 

When a person is found slain in a place, 
and it is not known who was the murderer, 
and bis heirs demand satisfaction for his 
blood from the inhabitants of the district, then 
fifty of the inhabitants selected by the next 
of kin, must be put to their oaths and depose 
to this sffeot : “ I swear by God that I did 
not kill him, nor do I know the murderer.” 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 

law. See Dent, xxi 1>9. 

al-Q^A 9 “The naxnt- 

liwe.** llie tills of the zznnlli Sftsnh of the 
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Qur’&n. So ealled because in the 25th verse 
of this chapter Moses is said to have related 
the Honxitive of his adventures to Shu*sib. 

QASM (^). Lit. “To divide.” 

A division of conjugal rights, which is en- 
joined by the Muslim law, (See Mi»hkatf 
book xiii. cb. x.) 

al-QASWA’ Lit. “One 

whose ears are cropt.” Muhammad's cele- 
brated sue-camel who conveyed him in the 
flight from Mnkkah, 

QATL (J**). [mijeder.] 

Q ATT AT (ut>Ui). A slanderer. 

A tale-bearer, who, according to the Tradi- 
tions, will not enter the kingdom of heaven ; 
for the Prophet has said, A tale-bearer 
shall not enter Paradise.” {Mitkkdt, book 
xxii. ch. X. pt. 1.) 

QAT'U T-TAEIQ «U). 

[hiouwat kobbkry.] 

QAUL (Jy*). A saying ; a pro- 
mise ; a covenant. Tbe woi^ occurs in the 
Qur'an frequently in these senses. 

QAULU ’L.HAQQ J^*). 

*• The Word of Truth.'* A title given to 
Jesus Christ in the Qur*an, Surah xix. 85 : 

This was Jesus the son of Mary, the word of 
truth concerning whom they doubt.” By the 
commeutators Husain, al-Kamaliin, and 
‘Abdu '1-Qadir, the words are understood to 
refer to the statement made, but al-Btizuwi 
says it is a title applied to Jesus the son of 
Miry. [jEius chjust.] 

QAWAD (*>/). “ Retaliation.” 

Lex taHonii. [mueoer. qibas, retaliatiok.] 

al-QAWI “ The Strong.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surnh xi. 60 : ** Thy 
Lord is the idtrony^ the Mighty." 

QAi^A’ (•Ul), pi. aqziyah. Lit, 
**• Consummating.” (1) Tbe office of a Qisi, 
or judge. (2) The sentence of a Q&zi. (8) 
Repeating pray era to make up for having 
omitted them at the appointed time. (4) 
Making up for an omission in religioue duties, 
such os fasting, Ac. (5) The decree exist ‘dg 
in the Divine mind from all eternity, and the 
execution and declnration of a decree at the 
appointed time. (6) Sudden death. 

QAZF (*->•1*). Lit. “Throwing 
at.** Accusing a virtuous man or woman at 
adultery ; the punishment for which is eighty 
lashes, or. in the case of a slave, forty 
lashv.'. This punishment was established by 
a supposed revelotion from heaven, when the 
Prophet’s favourite wife. ‘.\yi8hDb, was ac- 
cused of improper intimacy with S<»f^5n 
Ibnu ’l-Mu*sttil. Qui'An, Suratu ’n- 

Xflr (xxiv.), 4 : ** But to those who accuse 
married persona of adnltery and produce not 
four witneesea, them shall ye ecourge with 
fonr-icore ilripaa.” (Bidifih, voL li p. 58.) 
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QIBLAH (^). “ Anything oppo- 
site.” The direction in which all Muhamma- 
dans must pray, whether in their public or in 
their prirate devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah. It is established by the express in- 
junction of the Qur’an, contained in the 
Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), K16-145 ; — 

“Fools amonj^ men will say, What has 
turned them from their Qiblah on which 
they wore ajjreed ? Say, God’s is the east 
and the west. He tfuides whom He will unto 
the right path. Thus have we made you a 
middle nation to be wntnessea against men, 
and that the apostle may be a witness against 
you. We have not appointed the qiblah oif 
which thou wort agreed, save that we might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
toms upon his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to th(t>e whom God doth guide. 
Bet God will not waste your faith, for verily 
God with men is kind and merciful. Wo see 
thee often turn about thy face in the heavens, 
but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sadred Mosque, wherever ye be turn your 
faces, towards it, for verily those who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their i 
Lord. God is not careless of that which ye 
do. And if thou shouldst bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not follow your qiblah, nor do some 
of them follow the qiblah of the others ; and 
if thou followest their lusts after the know- 
ledge that has come to thee, then art thou of 
the evil-doers. Those whom we have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore ono of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some on« 
side io which they turn (in prayer), but do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Verily, 
God is mighty over all. From whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque ; for it is surely 
truth from thy Lord, God is not careless 
about what ye do. And from whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque, and wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argument againat you, save 
only ^bose of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear me^and 1 will fulfil my 
favour to you ; perchance ye may be guided 
yet.” 

In explanation ot these verses (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of Qiblah, al-Bsizawi, the commen- 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always worshipped towards 
the Ka*bah ; but after the flight to al-Madi- 
nah, he was ordered by God to change his 
Qiblah towards a,^~Sakhrah, the rock at Jeru- 
salem on vrhich the Temple was foj-merly 
ei'ected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen nionlbs after his amvaliu 
al-Madinah, Muhammad longed once more to 
pray towards Makkah, and he besought the 
I lord to this effect, and then the instructions 


were revealed, “ Verily we have seen thee 
turning thy face,” Ac., as given above. (See 
al^Baizawi^ in loco.) 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as “a trial of 
faith,” and it is assorted that Makkah was 
always the true Qiblah. But it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to seo in this transac- 
tion a piece of worldly wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyufi admits that the 
110th verse of the iind Surah -which reads: 
“ The east and the west is God’s, therefore 
whichever way ye turn is the face of God”— 
has been abrogated by a more recent veree, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu- 
hammad's mission there was no Qiblah at 
all 

Major Osborne remarks in his Islam under 
the Arabs^ p, 58 : — 

“ There have been few ineidents more dis- 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla from Jerusalem to Mekka. Had he 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, 
not as enemios and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans — there 
would have been a single centre of holineaa 
and devotion ; but the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con- 
viction which was needed to enlarge and 
vivify the preceding religions. To the Jew 
he would have been a living witness that the 
God who spake in times past to bis fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds — the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to that 
of a God of all men. 

“To the Christians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living and 
working power, would have been a voice recal- 
ling them from their petty sectarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to the presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity. It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existence. It ceased to draw its authentioity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a qreed 
which they know only at an exterminator; 
and the Muhammadan was condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as he remains true to his creeds he cannot 
participate in the onward march pf men. 
The keystone of that creed is a black pebble 
in a heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
his faith, all the history of it, are so grouped 
round and connected with this stone, that 
were the odour of sanctity dispelled wbiob 
surrounds it, the whole religion would inevit- 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
tho position of the Muslim. He esn only 
hate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a black atone 
in a barren wildomese, tbe beart and reaeon 
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of the MnhAmmadan world woaid seem to 
bare taken the Rimilitnde of the objects they 
reverence ; and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all eUe, seek 
in vain for anything to quicken there." (Jtiam 
under the A mbs, p. 58.) 

QIBTl Copt. 'The Chris- 

tian descendants of tho Ancient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos, a great city in Upper 
Egypt now called Oooft. The favourite slave 
of Muhammad, Mariyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim histoi-y as Mariyatu M- 
Qibtiyah. [muhammad, n^ivES or.l 

Foren account of the manners and customs 
of the Coptic Christians, see Lane's Modem 
Egjfjdunit. 

QIMAR (jUi). Dice or any game 

at chance. It is forbidden by the Muham- 
madan religion. (Mishicdt, book xvii. ch. ii. 

QINN A slave, especially 

one bom in the family and w hose father and 
mother are slaves. 

QINTAR A talent. A 

sum of money mentioned in the Qur un, Surah 
it Q7 : And of the people of the Book there 
are some of them who if thou entrust them 
with a qintdr give it buck to you," 

Muhammad T*bir, the author of the Muj 
mtfu *1- Bihar, p. 173, says a ointar is a very 
large sum of money. As much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow 1 or, according to 
others, 4,000 dinars. Others oay it is an un- 
limited sum. which implies a considernble 
amount of money. 

QIRA’AH (UJ). Lit. “Reading." 

A term given to tue different methods of 
reading the QurVm. A science which is 
termed ‘//we ^t-Tajwld. [gOR’AK.] 

QIRAN (uV)- “ Conjunc- 

tion.” (1) The conjunction of two planets. 
(2) The performance of the Uajj and the 
*Umrah at the same time. 

QISAS From qasas. Lit. 

“ Tracking the footsteps of an enemy.” The 
law of retaliation. The /e.r talionis of the 
Mosaic law, with the important difference 
that in the Muslim law the next of kin can 
accept a money compensation for wilful 
murder. 

The subjoct of retaliation must be consi- 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and. secondly, as to retaliation in matters 
short of life. 

(1) In occasions affeeting life, retsliatfon is 
incurred by wilfully killing a person whose 
blood is under continual protection, such as 
.. Muslim or a igimmi, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary j 
protection. A freeman is to be slain for a j 
freeman, and a slave for a slave ; but accord- i 
ing to^Abu Hauifah, a freeman is to bo slain | 
for the murder of a slave if the sfare he the ^ 
projterty of another, A Muslim is slso slain ! 
for the murder of a according to Abit , 

Hanifab. but ash-Sbkff4 disputes tbis, because 


the Propbot aaid a Muslim is not to be put to 
death for an infldoL A man is slain for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 
person for one who is blind, infirm, dismem- 
bered, lame, or insa.ne. A father is not to be 
slain for his child, because the Prophet has 
I said, ** Hoialiation must not be executed upon 
the paront'for his offspring”; but a child is 
slain fortbo murder of his parent. A master 
is not slain for his slave, and if one of two 
partners in a slave kill such a slave, retalia- 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating upon his parent, the reta- 
liation fails. Uctalialion in to be executed 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or sharp inKtrument capable of inflicting a 
mortal wound. 

If a person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into wi ^r from which it 
is impossible to escape, retaliation, acoording 
{ to Abu Hanifivh, is not incurred, but his two 
disciples maintain otherwise. 

(2) Of retaliation $hort of life. If a person 
wilfully strike off the hand of another, hia 
hand is to be struck off in return, because it 
is said in the Qur'an (Siirah v. 49), ** There 
is retaliation in case of wounds.” If a person 
strike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted in return. If a 
person strike another on the eye, so as to 
force the member, with its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation ; it is impos- 
sible to preserve a perfect equality in extract- 
ing an eye. If, on the contrary, the eye remain 
in its placo, but the faculty of seeing be de- 
stroyed, retaliation is to be inflicted, as in this 
case equality muy be effected by extinguish- 
ing the sight of the offender's corresponding 
eye with a hot iron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retaliation ; for 
it is said in the Qur'an, ** A tooth for u tooth.” 
(Surah v. 49.) 

Retaliation is not to be inflicted in tbe oaeo 
of breaking any bones except teeth, becauea 
ii is impossible to observe an equality in 
other fractures. There is no retaliation, in 
offences short of life, between a man and n 
woman, a free person and a slave, or one sluve 
and another slave ; but ash-Shafi^i maintains 
that retaliation holds in these cases. Retalia- 
tion for parts of tbe body holds between a 
Muslim and an unbeliever, both l>oing upon nn 
equality between each other with respect to 
fines for the offences in question. 

If the corresponding member of the 
maimer bo defective, nothing more than re- 
taliation on that d 'octive member, or a 
fine ; and if surh member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There is no rotahation for the tongue or 
tbe virile member. 

(3) Bet filiation commuted for a sum 

of money ^Vh(Jn the hairs of a murdered 
person enler into a coinpoHition with the mur- 
derer for a cei-tuin sum, retaliation is re- 
mitted, and the sum igreod to is due, to 
whatever amount. This in founded upon tu 
express iiqunction of the Qur’au : “Where 
the heir of the murdered person is offered 
anything, by way of compensation, otit of 
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ih« property of the murderer, lot him tnkn 
it." And also in the Traditions, it is related 
that Muhammad said (AJithkaf, book xiv.): 
** The heir of the murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
murderer's consent.” Moreover, it is main- 
tained by Muhammadan jurists that retalia- 
tion is porol}’ a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a 
compensation can be accepted which is 
advantageous to the heirs and also to the 
murderer. 

When a person who has incurred retalia- 
tion dies, the right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and consequently no line is due from 
the murderer's estate, [mubdkr.] 

QISSlS Porsian kashlth. 

A Christian presbyter or priest. The word 
occurs once in the Qur'an, Surah t. 85 : 
“ Thou shalt certainly find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say, ‘ We 
are Christiana.’ This because some of them 
are priests {qistisun) and monks (ruA/>dn), and 
because they are free from pride.” 

QITFIR (yiU). Potiphar. Al- 
luded to in the Qur'an, Surah xii. 21, as *^the 
man from Egypt who had bought him ” 
(Joseph). Al-Baiyawl, the commentator, says 
his name was Qitfir. 

QIYAM Lit, “ Standing.** 

(1) The standing in the Muhammadan 
prayers when the Subhan, the Ta^uwwuz, the 
Tasmiyah, the Fatihah, and certain portions 
of the Qur’an, are recited. [i'rayer.J (2) 
Ynumu l-Qj^ydm^ the Day of Jud^mient. 

al-QIYAMAH The 

Standing up. (I) The Day of Resurrection. 
[resubrectiom.] (2) The title of the Lxxvth 
SArah of the Qur'an. (3) The Sufis use the 
term in a spiritual sense for the state of n 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, “ stands up ” in a new life in God. 
(See *Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s Dirt, of Suf \ Tfims.) 

QIYAS (jj-V^). Lit. “ To compare.’* 
The fourth foundation of Islam, that is to say, 
the anological reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the Qur’an, Hadis, 
and Ijma'. 

There are four conuitions of Qiyds ; (1) 
That the precept or practice upon which it is 
founded must be of common (‘amm) and not 
of special {khd^s) application ; (2) The cause 
Qiliah) of the injunction must be known and 
understood ; (3) The decisioi; must be based 
upon either the Quran, the Hadis, or the 
IJmi* ; (4) The decision arrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Qur’an and l^adis. 

Qiyd£ is of two kinds, Qiyds-i-Jaii^ or evi- 
dent, and Qiyds-i-Kka/'i. or liiddon. 

An example of Cliyds i-Jali is as follows : 
Wine is forbidden in the Qur'an under the 
word kbamr, which literally means anything 
intoxicating; it is, therefore, evident that 
opium and all intoxicating drugs art also for- 
hidden. 
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Qiyai’i-Khart is seen in the following ex< 
r.mple : — In the ^adlfi it is enjoined that one 
goat in forty must be given to God. To 
some poor "persons the money may be more 
acceptable ; therefore, the value of the goat 
may be given instead of the goat. 

QUBA’ (•Wi). A pldrce three miles 

from al-Madinah, where the Prophet’s ehe- 
camel, al-Qai^wa’ knelt down as she brought 
her master on his flight from Makkah, and 
where Muhammad laid the foundations of a 
mosque. This was the first place of public 
prayer in Islam. Muhammad laid the first 
brick with his javelin, and marked out the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque which 
is mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah ix. I0i>: — r 
“ There is a mosque founded from its first 
day in piety. More worthy is it that thou 
enter therein : therein are men who aspire 
to purity, and God lovetb the purified.” 

It is esteemed the fourth mosque in rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, ul-Madinoh, 
and Jemsalem, and tradition relates that the 
Prophet said one prayer in it was equal to a 
a lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. [UMRAH.] 
Captain Burton says : — 

** It was originally a square building of 
very small size ; Osman enlarged it in the 
direction of the minaret, making it sixty-six 
cubits each way. It is no longer mean and 
decayed ’ as in Burckhardt’s time. The Sul- 
tan Abdel Hamid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structure of cut stone, whose crenelles 
make it look more like n place of defence 
than of prayer. It has, however, no preten- 
sions to grandeur. The minaret is of Turkish 
shape. To the south, a small and narrow 
Riwak (i'itvdq)f or raised hypo-style, with un- 
pretending columns, looks out northwards 
upon H little open area simply sanded over : 
and this is the whole building.*’ 

al-QUDDCTS “ The 

Holy.” One of the ninety-nine names of God. 
It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lix. 23 : “ He 
is God beside whom there is no deity, tbs 
King, the Holy." 

QUDRAH Power. Omoi- 

poteoce. One of the attributes of God. 
ai-Qudratu '/^ha/wd'. The sweet cake of God, 
i.c. The manna of Israel. The word Qui/raA 
does not occur in the Qur’rui. 

QUNOTU ’L-WITR (yV' •"/**)■ 

A special supplication said after tho rKilr 
prayers, or, according to some, after the 
morning prayers. It was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for tho liberation of 
his friends and for the destruction of his 
enemies. 

For the difterent forms of supplication, see 
Mi»hkdty book iv. chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii 

The following is the one usually recited. 

O God ! direct me amongst those to whom 
Thou hast shown tho right road, and keep me 
in safety from the calamities of this world and 
the next, and love mo amongst those Thou 
bast befriended. Increase Thy favours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou oonst order at Thy will, and canst not 
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bt ordered. Verily none ere rained that Tboa 
befriendeetf nor are any made great eritb 
whom Thon art at enmity." 

QURAJSH The Arabian 

tribe from which Muhammad wm descended, 
and of which his grandfather, *Abdu 1-Mut- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe occu- 
pies a rery prominent place in the Qur an 
and in Muhammadan history. In the Tradi- 
tions, a special section is set apart for a 
record of the sayings of the Prophet regti-d- 
ing the good qualities of this tribe. 

Muhammad is related to hare said : ** Who- 
•oeTer wishes for the destruction of the 
Quraish, him may God destroy." 

Ibn *Umar relates that the Prophet said, 
“The office of ^halifah should be in the 
Quraish as long as there are two persons left 
in the tribe, one to be ruler and too other to 
be ruled." (/tfuAikd/, book. xxiv. c. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of the Quraish tribe, but ever since the ex- 
tinction of the Abbaside lOialifahs, the Sul- 
t&ns of Turkey have held the office of Khali- 
fah, who are not of this tribe, [khalifah ] 

For sn account of the Quraish, rt^fer to Sir 
William Muir’s Lift of Mahomet, vol. i. Intro. 
cxcT. See also aiticlc abahia. 

Muhammad Tahir, in hie Majma^tt 'f- Bihar., 
vol. ii., p. 133, nays Quraitth is the name of a 
great marine monster which preys on fish, 
and was given to this tribe on account of its 
strength and importance amongst the tribes 
of Arabia. Quraitfi is Uie title of the cvith 
Sftrsh of the Qur’iin. 

QUKAIZAH (Shjt). A tribe of 

Jews located near al-Madinah in the time of 
Muhammad. They at first professed to sup- 
port his mission, but ofterwards became dis- 
affected. The Prophet asserted that he had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete massacre of the men took 
place, and the women and children were taken 
eaptive. The event is referred to at length 
in the xxxnird Surah of the Qur’an. 

Sir William Muir thus records the event : — 

“ The men and women were penned up for 
the night in separate yards ; they were sap- 
plied with dates, and spent the night in 
prayer, repeating passages from their Scrip- 
tures, and exhorting one another in constancy. 
During the night graves or trenches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of the men wei-c 
dug in the chief market-place of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma- 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies of five or six at a 
time. Each company was made to sit down 
by the brink of the trench destined for its 
giave, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they were thus led out, and butchered in cold 
blood, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone was put to death. It was she who 
threw the millstone from the battlements. 
For Zobeir, an aged Jaw, who had saved 
•omo oi hit allies of the Bfuu Aus iu the 
beMM ai BobMi, Thbbit interetdod aad pro- 
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cured a pardon, including the freedom of his 
family and restoration of his property. ‘ But 
what hath become of all our chiefs, — of K4b, 
of Huwoy, rf Ozxkl, the son of Samuel?’ 
asked the old man. As one after another he 
named the leading chiefs of his tribe, he re- 
j ceived to each inquiry the same reply, — they 
hod ail been slain already. ‘ Then of what 
I use is life to me any longer? Ijeare me not 
I to that bloodthirsty man who has killed all 
that are dear to me in cold blood. But slay 
me also, I entreat thee. Here, take my 
sword, it is sharp ; strike high and bard.’ 
Thabit refused, and gave him over to another, 
who, under Ah's orders, beheaded the aged 
man, but attended to his last requeat in ob- 
taining freedom for his family. When Ma- 
homet was told of his saying, ‘ Slay mo also, 
that I may go to my hrgne and join those 
that have preceded me,’ he answered, * Yea, 
he shall join them in the fire of hell ? ’ 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenched 
the market-place with the blood of eight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the earth to be smoothed over their re- 
msms, Mahomet returned from the horrid 
spectacle to solace himself with the charms 
I of Rihkna, whose husband and all whose 
male relatives had just perished in the mas- 
SRcro. He invited her to be bis wife, but 
she declined, and choae to remain (as, indeed, 
having refused marriage, she bad no alter- 
native) his slave or concubine. She also de- 
clined the summons to conversion, and con- 
tinued in the Jewish faith, at which the Pro- 
phet was much concerned. It is said, how- 
ever. that she afterwards embraced Isl4m. 
She Uved with Mahomet till bis death. 

** The booty was divided into four olassea — 
lands, chattels, cattle, and slaves; and Ma- 
homet took a fifth of each. There were 
(besides little children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand captives ; from 
bis share of these, Mahomet made certain 
presents to his friends of slave girls and 
female servants. The rest of the women and 
cliildren he sent to bo sold among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses and 
arms ; for be kept steadily in view the advan- 
tage of raising around him a body of efficient 
horse." (Life of Mahomet^ vol. iii. p. 276.) 

QUR’AN (tjV)- sacred book 

of the Muhammadans, and believed by taem 
to be the inspired word of God. It is written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Qur’an is derived from the 
Arabic Qara’, which occurs at the commence- 
ment of Surah xov., which is said to have 
been the first chapter revealed to Muham- 
mad, and has the same mefuing as the 
Heb. karoy “to read," or “to recite," 

which 18 frequently uaeO in Jeremiah xxxvi., 
ah well as in other places io the Old Testa- 
ment. It is, therefore, equivalent to the 

Heb. m/lra, rendered in Nebemiab 

viii. 8, “ the reading." It lo the title given 
%o the Mul^mmiiutfcn Senpturoe wbieb erv 
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Ofually appealed to and uuoted from aa a/- 
Qur’an . m-Mafid, the “ Glorious Qur’&n ** ; 
a/- Qur'an as/i~S/iari/'y the “Noble Qur’an"; 
and is also called the Furqdny Distin- 
guisher ” ; Kaldmu Hldhy the “ Word of God " ; 
and cd-Kitdby “ the Book.” 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyutt, in 
his Itqduy p. 117, the Qnr’an is distingnished 
in the text of the book by the following 
fifty-hve special titles : — 


1 . 

AlKitdb 

The Book. 

2 . 

Al-Mubin 

The Enlightener. 

8 . 

At- Qur'an 

The Reading. 

4. 

Al-Karim 

The Good. 

6 . 

Al-Kaldm 

The Word. 

6 . 

Al-Burhdn 

The Proof. 

7. 

An-Mr 

The Light. 

8 . AUBudd r . 

Tho Guidance. 

9. 

Ar-Hahmah . 

Tho Mercy. 

10 . 

Al-Furqdn 

Tho Distinguisher. 

11 . 

Aeh-Shtfff , 

The Health. 

12 . 

Al-MiH^ah , 

The Sermon. 

18. 

Az-Zikr 

Tho Reminder. 

14. 

Al-Muhdrah . 

The Blessed. 

15. 

Ab-^Ati . 

Tho Lofty. 

16. 

Al-Hikmah 

The Wisdom. 

17. 

Al-HaJc\m 

The Philosopher. 

18. 

Al-Muhaimin 

The Preserver. 

19. 

Al~MuHaddtq . 

The Establisher of 


Truth. 

20 . 

Al-Hahl 

The Rope. 

21 . 

A^-iitrdfu 

The Straight Path. 

22 . 

taqim. 

Al‘ Qfliyim 

The Strong. 

28. 

Al-Qaulu 'l-Fa^l 

The Distinguishing 



Speech. 

24. 

An - Naha'u V- 

The Exalted News. 




25. 

Al - Heuanx V- 

The Good Saying. 


Hadie. 

26. 

Al-Masdni 

Tho Repetition. 

27. 

Al-Mutashdbih 

The Uniform. 

28. 

At-Titnzii 

The Revelation. 

29. 

Ar-Rub 

The Spirit. 

80. 

Al- Wahv 

Tho Inspiration. 

81. 

AU'Araoi 

The Arabic 

32. 

Al-Bd^a'ir 

The Eulighton- 



mont. 

83. 

A 1- Bay an 

The Explanation. 

84. 

Al-' Urn 

Tiie Knowledge. 

35. 

Al-tiaqq 

The Ti*uth, 

36. 

Al-llddi 

The Guide. 

87. 

Al-'‘Ajab 

The Wonderful. 

88 . 

AuTaikirah. 

The Exhortation. 

89. 

Al-'Urwatu 7- 

The Firm Handle. 


Wusod. 


40. 

Aii-Staq 

The Righteous. 

41. 

Al-'AdL 

The Justice. 

42. 

Al-Amr. 

The Order. 

48. 

Al-Munddi 

The Preacher, 

44. 

Al-Bushrd 

Tho Glad Tidings. 

45. 

Al-Majid 

The Exalted. 

46. 

Az-Zabur 

The Psalm. 

47. 

Al-Bashh 

The Herald of Glad 



Tidings, 

48. 

An-Naixr 

The Warner. 

49. 

Al-*Az\z 

The Mighty. 

50. 

Al-Baldtdi 

The Message. 

51. 

Al-Qafa^ 

The Narrative. 
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52. A§-Bihuf . The Pamphlets. 

53. Al-Mukai’ramah . The Excellent. 

54. At-MarfS*ah The Exalted. 

55. Ai-MutdharaA The Purified. 

/. — Th$ Inspiration of the Quran, 

According to AbQ Hantfah, the great 
Sunni Imam, the Qur’an is eternal in its 
original essence. He says, “ The Qur’an is 
the Word of Qod, and is His inspired Word 
and Revelation. It is a necessary attribute 
(fijah) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re< 
membered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, 
for these are the works of man, but Goif$ 
word is uncreated (j^hfiiru 'l-makhljuf). Its 
words, its wnting, its letters, and its verses, 
are for the necessities of man, for its meaning 
is arrived at by their use, but the Word of 
God is fixed in the essence {idt) of God, and 
he who says that the word of God is created 
is an infidel.” (See Kitdbu ’/- tTofivaA, 
p. 77.) 

Muhammadans believe the Qur’&n to have 
been written by “ the hands of noble, righ- 
teous scribes,” mentioned in the Siiratu 
^Abasa (Ixxx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven complete, from 
whence it was revealed from time to time 
to tho Prophet by the angel Gabriel, [oa- 

BEXBL.] 

There is, however, only one distinct asser- 
tion in the Qur’im of Gabriel having been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Suratu ’1- 
Baqarah (ii.), 91 : and this occurs in a Medi- 
nab Surah revealed about seven years after 
the Prophet’s rule had been established. In 
the Suratu ’sh-Shu*ara’ (xxvL), 193, the 
Qur’an is said to have been given by the 
BuUu ’/-Awm, or “ Faithful Spirit ” ; and in 
the Suratu 'n-Najm (liii.), 5, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by the Shadidu 
'l-Quwdy or “ One terrible in power”; and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration is 
generally spoken of as “ an angel ” {tnalak). 
It 18 , therefore, not quite certain through 
what agency Muhammad believed himself to 
be inspired of God, tho Holy Spirit or the 
angel Uabriol. 

I According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. ‘Ayishah, 
one of tho Prophet’s wives, relates (Mishkat, 
xxiv. 6) ; — 

“ The first revelations which the Prophet 
received were in true dreams ; and he never 
dreamt but it came to pass as regularly aa 
the dawn of day. After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in a cave in Mount Hrra’ and wor- 
ship there day hnd night. He would, when- 
ever he wished, return to his family at Mak- 
kah, and then go back again, taking with 
him the necessaries of life. Thus ho conti- 
nued to return to Khadilah from time to 
time, until one day the revelation came down 
to him, and the angel (Arabic maUJcy Heb. 

I malady ^ an angel ;. a prophet a name of 
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not of natore [Soe Wilioa*f Hebrew 
l^ziooDy p. ISp came to him and said, ' Head * 
(lyra*) ; but the Prophet said, ‘ I am not a 
reader.* And the Prophet related that he (i.e. 
the angel) took hold of me and squeezed me 
ae much as I could bear, and he then let me 
go and said again, * Read I ’ And I said, * 1 
am not a reader.* Then be took hold of me 
a second time, and squeezed me as much as 1 
could bear, and then let me go, and said, 
^Readl* And I said, *1 am not a reader.* 
Then he took hold of me a third time and 
squeezed me as much as I could bear, and 
■aid 

“ * Read 1 in the name of Thy Lord who 
created ; 

Created man from a clot of blood in the 
womb. 

Read 1 for thy Lord is the most bene- 
ficent, 

He hath taught men the use of the 
pen; 

He hath taught man that which he 
knoweth not.* 

(T%€»€ art the Jirst Jive versts of the xeviM 
8wrah of the Qur'an, The othei' verses of the 
Sirah being of a Inter date.) 

** Then the Prophet repeated the words 
himself, and with his heart trembling he re- 
turned fi.e. from Hirfi’to Makkah) to Khadi- 
jah, ana said, ‘ Wrap me up, wrap me u^.* 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear was dispelled, and he told Khadi|tth 
what had passed, and be said : * Verily, 1 
was afraid I should hare died.’ Then ^a> 
dijab said, ‘ No, it will not be so. I swear by 
God, He will never make you melancholy or 
sad. For veiily you are kind to your rela- 
tives, you speak the truth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the auctions of the 
people, you spend in good works what you 
gain in trade, you are hospitable, and you 
Assist your fellow men.’ After this Khadi|ah 
took the Prophet to Waraqah, who was the 
son of her uncle, and she said to him, ' 0 son 
of my uncle ! hear what your brother’s 
son says.’ Then Waraqah said to the Pro- 
phet, *0 son of my brother! what do you 
eee ? * Then the Prophet told Waraqah vrhat 
he eaw, and Waraqah said, * That is the 
Nimils [vucus] which God sent to Moses.’ 
^Ayiahah also relates that Hkris ibn Hisham 
asked the Prophet, * How did the revelation 
oome to you ? ’ and the Prophet said, * Some- 
times like the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in the shape of a man.’ *’ 

According to ‘Ayisbah’s statement, the 
Sfiratu ’i-‘Alaq (xevi.^ was the first portion 
of the Qur’an revealea ; but it is more pro- 
bable that the poetical Sfirabs, in which there 
is DO express declaration of the prophetic 
office, or of a divine commission, were com- 
posed at an earlier period. Internal eridence 
would assign the earhest date to the Surahs 
aa-Zalzalah (xeix.), al-^A^r feiii.), al-‘Adiyat 
(c.), and al-Fatil?ah (i.), which are rather the 
utterances of a searcher after truth than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Although the Qur*ftn now appears as one 
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book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
made known to the Prophet in one and the 
same manner. 

Ml'. Sell, in his Fntth of Isldm^ quoting 
irom the Mudariju 'n-Nuhuwah., p, 609, gives 
the following as some of the modes of inspi- 
ration : — 

“ 1. It is recorded on the authority of 'A'ye- 
sha, one of Muhammad’s wives, that a bright- 
ness like the brightness of the morning came 
upon the Prophet. According to some com- 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

** 2. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Oompanions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace- 
fulness. A learned disputvP has arisen with 
regard to the abode of the soul of Gabriel 
wbon he assumed the bodily form of Dahiah. 
At times, the angelic natnre of Gabriel over- 
came Muhammad, who was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap- 
pened Avben the revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabriel was one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro- 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, who, in such case, having assumed a 
human form, proceeded to deliver the mes- 
aage. 

8. The Prophet heard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a bell To him alone was 
known the meaning of the sound. He alone 
could distinguish in, and through it, the 
words which Gabriel wished him to under- 
stand. The effect of this mode of Wahf 
( Wahy) was more marvellous than that of 
any <n the other ways. When his ear caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitat^ 
On the coldest day, the perspiration, like 
beads of silver, would roll down his faoeu 
The glorious brightness of his oountenanoe 
gave place to a ghastly hue, whilst the way 
m which he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through wbioh he 
was passing. If riding, the camel on whiob 
he sat would fall to the ^ouud. The 
Prophet one day, when reclining with hli 
head on the lap of Zeid, heard the well- 
known sound '. Zeid, too, knew that some 
thing unusual was happening, for so heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
the weight. 

“ 4. At the time of the Mi’nlj, or night 
ascent into heaven, God spoke to the Pro- 
phet without the intervention of an angel. 
It is a disputed point whether the face of the 
Lord was veiled or not. 

5. God sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his hands on the Prophet’s shoul- 
ders made known bis will 

“6. Twice, angels having each six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from God. 

** 7. Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, so inspired the heart of the Prophet, 
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that the trords he tittered tinder its inflnenee 
were the trords of God. This is technically 
exiled Ilka (Ilqa*)^ and is by some snpposed 
to be the de^ee of inspiration to which tho 
Traditions belong. (See ai-SuyMti.'! Itqan^ 

p. 108.) 

“ AboTe all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any eiTor ; if, by any chance, he 
had made a wrong deduction from any pre- 
Tions revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to 
a science of abrogation, according to which 
some Verses of the Qurdn abrogate others. 
Mohammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-point more than once, and thus it be- 
came necessary to annul earlier portions of 
his rerelation, [mansukh.] 

** Thus in rarious ways was the rerelation 
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made known to Mohammad. At first there 
seems to have been a season of doubt, the 
dread lest after all it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there is a joyousness in his utterances as he 
swears by heaven and earth, by Ood and 
man ; but more often tho visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition says “ Ho roared 
like a camel, the sound as of bells well-nigh 
rent bis heart in pieces.'’ Some strange 
power moved him, his fear was uncontrol- 
lable. For twenty years or more the revela- 
tions came, a direction on things of heaven 
and of earth, to the Prophet as the spiritoal 
guide of all men, to the Warrior-Chief, aa 
the founder of political unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 
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as given in traditions recorded by aI*Bul(hftH 
(see §ahihu 'UBuktari^ Arabic ed., p. 746.) 

** Zaid ibn Skbit relates ; — ‘ Abu Bakr sent 
a person to me, and called me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of Yami- 
mab ; and I went to him, and <Umar was 
with him ; and Abu Bakr said to me, “ 'Umar 
came to me and said, ‘ Verily a great many 
of the readers of the Qur’an were slain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yami- 


//.— TAe Collation oj the Q^r'aH. 

The whole book was not arranged xmtil 
after Muhammad’s death, but it is believed 
that the Prophet himself divided the Sikrabs 
[sueah] and gave most of them their present 
titles, which are chosen from some word 
which occurs in the chapter. The following 
is the iceonnt of the collection ind srraoge- 
mvQ of the Qur'ln, as it stands at preeent, 
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m*h; And rAAlly I Am afraid that if the 
slaughter should be groat, much will be lost 
from the Quj’rd^ beceuae erery pereon re- 
members something of it; and, verily, I see 
it advisable for you to order the Qur'&n to 
be collected into one book.’ I said to ‘Umar, 

‘ How can I do a thing which the Prophet has 
not done? ’ He naid, • I swear by God, thi;* 
collecting of the Qur an is a good thing.’ 
And ‘Umar used to be constantly returning 
to me and saying; ‘You must collect the 
Qur’an,’ till at length God opened my breast 
80 to do, and I saw what ‘Umar had been 
advising.’ And Zaid ibn l^&bit says that, 
‘Abu Bakr said to me, “You are a young 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of 
foigetfulness, negligence, or porHdy ; anu, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet hiw 
instructions from above ; then look for the 
Qur’an in every place and collect it.’ I said, 
“ I awoar by God, that if people had ordei*ed 
me to carr}' a mountain about from one place 
to another, it would not hv heavier upon me 
than the order which Abu Bakr has given for 
collecting the Qur’an." 1 said to Abu Bakr, 
“ How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
God did not ? ” He said, “ By God, this col- 
lecting of the Qur’an is a good act.” And he 
used perpetually to return to me, until God 
ut it into my heart to do the thing which the 
eart of Abu Bakr had been set upon. Then 
1 sought for the Qur’&n, and collected it from 
the leaves of the date, and white atones, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
I found the last part cf the chapter entitled 
Ta'tf*a (Repentance), with Abu Khuznimah 
al-Anfari, and with no other person. These 
leaves were in the possession of Abu Bakr, 
until God caused him to die ; after which 
‘Umar had them in his life-time; after that, 
they remained with his daughter, Hafsab ; 
after that, ‘Usm&n compiled them into one 
book.’ 

“ Anas ibn Malik relates : ‘ Huaaifab came 
to ‘Ufman, and he had fought with the people 
of byria in the conquest of Armenia ; and had 
fought in Asurbaijin, with the people of al- 
‘Ir&q, and he was shocked at the different 
ways of people reading the Qur’dn. And Hu- 
zaifah said to ‘Uimkn, “ 0 ‘Usm&n, assist this 
people, before they differ in the Book of God, 
just as the Jews and Christians differ in their 
books.” Then ‘Uiman sent a person to Haf- 
fah, ordering her to send those portions 
which she had, and saying, “ I shall have a 
number of copies of them taken, and will then 
return them to yon.” And Haf^ah sent the 
portions to ‘Usm&n, end ‘U^man ordered Zaid 
ibn^bit,Anakri,and Abdu'll&h ibn az-Zubnir, 
and Sa‘id ibn Abas, and ‘Abdn V-Rahmkn ibn 
Al•^&ris ibn Hisham ; and these were all of 
the Qoraiah tribe, except Zaid ibn Skbit and 
Usmkn. And he said to the three Quraiah- 
ites, “ When you and Zaid ibn-l^abit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the Qur’kn, 
then do ye write it in the Quraiab dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of 
any tribe but theira” Then they did as 
'Usman had ordered ; and when a number of 
copies had been taken, ‘Usmkn returned the 
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leaves to 9affah. And ‘Ufmin seat a oopy 
to every quarter of the countries of laliiu, 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, end 
Ibn Shab&b said, “Khiiriiah. son of Zaid ibn 
$abit, infoi-med me, saying, ‘ I c^uld not find 
one verse when 1 wsh writing the Qur'kn, 
which, vehly, I beard frf»m the Prophet; 
then I looked for it, and found it with Kho- 
zaimah, and entered it into the Suratu ’U 
AbJtab.' ” 

This i-ecoDsion of the Qur’an produced by 
the Khalifah ‘Usman has been bunded down 
to us unaltered ; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which hss remained 
twelve centuries with so pure n text. 

Sir William Muir remarks in bis Li/e of 
Mahomet : — 

“ The original copy of the first edition was 
obtained from Haphsn’s (llakinh) depository, 

I and a careful racension of the whole set on 
; foot. In case of difference between Zaid and 
I his coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as 
demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, was 
to preponderate ; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in 
which the Prophet had given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the em- 
pire, and the previously existing copies were 
all, by the Caliph’s command, committed to 
the fiames. The old original was returned 
to Haphsa’s custody. 

“ The recension of Othmkn (‘Usmkn) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care- 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of impotvance, — wc 
might almost say no variations at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Coran scat- 
tered throughout the vast bounds of the em- 
pire of Islkm. 

“ Contending and embittered fact ions, takinj 
their rise in the murder of Othmkn himself 
within a quarter of a century from tbo death 
of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but one Corkn haa boon 
current amongst them; and the consonta- 
neoua use by them all in every age up to the 
present day of the same Scripture, is an irre- 
fragable proof that we have now before ua 
the very text prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph. There is probably in the 
world no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in num 
bor, and are chiefly confined to differences 
in the vowel points and diacritical aigns. 
But these marks were invented at a later 
date. 

“ They did not exist at all in the early 
copies, and can hardly be said to affect the 
text of Othmkn. Since, then, wo possess the 
undoubted text of OtbmAn’s recension, it re- 
mains to be inquired whether that text was 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakr’s edi- 
tion, with the simple reconcilement of anim- 
portant variations. There is the fullest 
I ground for believing that it was so. No 
I early or trust worthy traditions throw soapi- 
i cion of tampering with the t^orkn in order to 
I support hia own claims upon OthmAn. The 
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ShMAha (Shiahs)* of Utor times, indeed, 
pretend that OthmAn left ont cei'taiu Suraa or 
passages which favoured Ali. But this is 
incredible. He could not possibly have done 
so without it being observed at the time : and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol- 
lowers (not to mention the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the CorAn 
as the word of God, would have permitted 
such a proceeding. 

** In support of this position, the following 
arguments may be adduced. First : When 
OtnmAn’s edition w’as prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyada and the Alyites. The unity of 
IslAm was still complete and unthreatened. 
Ali's pretensions were as yet undeveloped. 
No snjQdoient object can, therefore, be assigned 
for the wrpetraticfn by OthmAn of an offence 
which Moslems regard as one of the blackest 
dye. Booond: On the other hand, Ali, from 
the very commencement of OthmAn’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph; to 
storm his palace in the heart of Medina, and 
to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, 
when the very evidence of their leader’s 
superior claims was being openly expunged 
from the book of God. Third : At the time 
of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the CorAn, as originally deli- 
vered, by heart ; and of the supposed pas- 
sages favouring Ali — had any ever existed — 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the hands of hia family and followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion. Fourth : The party of AU ajiortly after 
aasnmod an independent attitude, and he 
himself succeeded to the Caliphate. Is it 
possible that either Ali, or hie party^ when 
thus arrived at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated CorAn — mutilated expressly to 
dastrov his claims Yet we And that they 
tiaad tne same CorAn as their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

** The insurgents are indeed said to have 
made it one of their complaints against 
OthmAn that ho had caused a new edition 
to be made of the CorAn, and had committed 
all the old copies to the flames ; bnt these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un- 
authorised and saoreligious. No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 
is altogether an after-thought of the modem 
Sheeaa. 

“We may, then, safely conclude that Otb- 
mln’a recension was. what it professed to be, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr’s edition, with a 
more periect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, and possibly a more uniform arrange- 

* Hoiraf M 'l-Qn/tb, le&f 490 ; “ The Ansars were 
ordained to oppose the claime of the family of 
Muhammad, and this was the reaeon why the 
other wretches took the office of Khallfah tgr 
force. After thus treating ona Khaiifah of Ooo, 
they then mutilated and manged the other Kha- 
lifat, which is the book of God.*' 
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ment of its parts, — but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

“ The most important question yet remains, 
via. Whtth^r Abu Bah''t edition wom iiulf 
an authentic and conwlete collection of Maho^ 
mete Revelations. The following considera- 
tions warrant the belief that it was authentic 
and, in the main, as complete as at the time 
was possible. 

** First. — We have no reason to doubt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho- 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the CorAn, His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet’s person, conspicuous for the 
last twenty years of his life, and his simple, 
consistent, and unambitious deportment as 
Caliph, admit no other supposition. Firmly 
believing the revelations of his friend to be 
the revelations of God himself, his first object 
would be to secure a pure and complete tran- 
script of them, A similar argument applies 
with almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mats 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would be influenced by the same earnest 
desire to reproduce’ the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord. And a similar gnarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sap- 
posed word of God. The CorAn itself con- 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who shonld presume to ‘ fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that which He bad revealed. Such an 
action, repreaented as tho very worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first 
Moslems, in the early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared to contemplate. 

** Second. — The compilation was made 
within two years of Mahomet's death. We 
have seen that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart; t^t 
every Moslem treasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory ; and that there were 
official Recitera of it, for public worship and 
tuition, in all countries to which IslAm ex- 
tended. These formed an unbroken Hnk 
between the Revelation fresh from Mahomet*a 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus the 
people were not only sincere and fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the CorAn; 
they were also in possession of ample meant 
for realising their desire, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume 
placed in their bands by Abu Bakr. 

“ Third. — A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts 
which existed in Mahomet’s life-time, and 
which must have neatly multiplied More 
the CorAn was compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of all who eonld read. 
And as we know that the compilation of Abn 
Bakr came into immediate and unquestioned 
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me, it ia remoiwble to conolnde that it em« 
braced and corresj^onded with every extant 
fragment, and tkert/otr by common oonaent, 
enperseded them. We hear of no fragment#, 
aentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any that differed from 
the received edition. Had any such been 
discoverable, they would undoubtedly hare 
been preserved and noticed in those tradi- 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minntest and most trivial acts and sayings of 
the Prophet. 

“ Fourth. — The contents and the arrange- 
ment of the CorAn speak forcibly for its 
authenticity. All tha fragmeuts that could 
possibly bo obtained have with art loss sim- 
plicity been joined together. The patchwork 
bears no marks of a designing genius or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverence of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared no more than simply collect tho 
sacred fragments and place them in juxta- 
position. Hence the interminable repetitions ; 
the palling reiteration of tho same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines ; hence, scripturnl stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with little verbal variation ; honce the per- 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
ehasms between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi> 
dent faithfulness entered in the Corkn. Not 
less undisguised ore the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve- 
lations. The editor plainly contented him- 
aelf with compiling and copying out in a con- 
tinuous form, but with scrupulous accuracy, 
the fragmentary materials within his reach. 
He neither ventured to select from ropoated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con- 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thus we possess 
•very internal guarantee of confidence. 

**Bat it may be objected,— if the text of 
Abu Bakr’s Oorkn was pure and universally 
reoeived, how came it to be so soon oorruptea, 
and to require, in consequence of its varia- 
tions, an extensive recension ? Tradition 
does not afford sufficient light to determine 
the oanee of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the 
older fragmentary transcripts which re- 
mained in the posses 8 i 9 n of tne people ; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and the different modes of pro- 
nunciation and orthography; or they may 
have sprung up naturally in the already vast 
domains of IsUm, before strict uniformity 
was officially enforced. It is sufficient for ns 
to know that in Othmkn’s revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of the first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos- 
sees a text the some os that which Mahomet 
himeelf gave forth and used." 0 / Afa- 

komet^ new ed., p. 657 et neqg.) 

The various readings (qirffak) in tha Qur’in 
are not each a# are usually understood by 
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the term in English authors, but different 
iHalocta of the Aiubio laniguage. Ibn *Abbia 
says the Prophet said, ** Qabriel taught ma 
to read the Quri&n in one dialect, and when 
I recited it he tanght me id recite it in 
another dialect, and so on until the number 
of dialects increased to seven.*' (Minhkdtt 
book ii. ch. ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the leading 
tribes to hare a Qur’an in their own dialect ; 
for ‘Abdu 'I'Haoq says, ** Tho Qur’An was first 
revealed in the dialect of the Quoroish, which 
was the Prophet’s native tongue ; but when 
tho Prophet saw that the poople of other 
tribes recited it with difficulty, then ho ob- 
tained permission from God to extend its 
currency by allowing iteto be recited in all 
the chief dialects of Arabia, which were 
seven : — Qui'aish, Taiy, Hawuzin, Yamon, 
§aqif, Huzail, and Band Tamim. Every one 
of these tribes accordingly read tho Qur’&n 
in its own dir.lect, till the time of 'Usm&n, 
when these differences of reading were pro- 
hibited.” 

Those seven dialects are called in Arabic 
Saba^tu Aht'rtf, and in Persian Hqft 
Qird'at. 

III. — The Divtnont of the Qur'an. 

The Qur’An, which is written In the Arabia 
language, is divided into: Harf Kalimak^ 
Auahy 6urahf Huku', /ax’, 

Manzal. 

1. Ilarf (pi. Ifuruf)^ Letters ; of which 
there are said to be 823,071, or according to 
some nathonties, 8il8,60G. 

2. Kulimah (pi. A'ti/iwic/), Words ; of which 
there are 77,934, or, according to some writers, 
79,934. 

A Ayah (pi. rlydf), Verses. Ayah (Heb. 

rriM) is a word which signifies “ sign.” It 
was used by Muhammud for short sections or 
verses of his supposed revelation. The divi- 
sion of verses differs in different edition# of 
the Arabic Qur’an. The number of verse# in 
the Arabic Qur’ans are recorded after th# 
title of the Sdrnh.and the verse# distinguished 
in the text by a small cynher or circle. The 
early renders of the QurAn did not agree as 
to the original position of these circles, and 
so it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(a) Ku/ah verses. The Readers in the city 
of al-Kiiiab say that they followed the custom 
of *A1I. Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 0,239 verses. 

(^b) Basrah versos. The Readers of al- 
Ba^rah follow ‘A^im ibn UAjj«j, a Compa- 
nion. They reckon 0,204. 

(c) Shdmi verses, The Readers in Syria 
(Sham) followed *Abdu ’Ilah ibn *Uinar, a 
Oompanion. They reckon 0,225 verses. 

(rf) Mahkah verscK. According to this 
arrangement, there are 0,219 verses. 

(e) Madinah verses. This way of reading 
contains 0,211 versos. 

4. Surah (pi. Suwar)^ Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which 
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s now used ezeluftiToly for the chapiorti of 
be Qor'iin, which ere one hnndred and fonr^ 
teen in number. These chapters are called 
after some word which occurs in tbo text, and* 
f the Traditions arc to bo trusted, they were 
so named by Muhammad himself , although tho 
versos cf their respectivo Silrahs wore un- 
joubtodly arranged after hisdoath,and somo> 
times with Utile regard to thoir a6(|ueaco. 
Muslim doctors admit that tho Khalifah *Us- 
mui« arranged the chapters in the order in 
which they now stand in the Qur'&n. 

The SQrahs of the Muhammadan Qar*an 
are similar to the forty -three divisiona of 

the Law amongst the Jew.q known Sv 
QV^*fp Sidarim^ or “ orders.” These were 

likewise named after a word in the section 
€.y. Tho first is Bere.shitb, the second Noah 
Ac. (See Buxtorf’s Tiipt.nas^ p. 18J.) 

Each Sdrah of tho Qur’an, with the excep* 
tion of the ixth, begins with the words — 

** In the name of tho Moroiful, the Compas- 
sionate. ” 

The Sdrahs, as they stand in Arabic edi- 
tions of the Qur’an, aro as follows : — 

No. 

Title of Borah. 

Meaninc in BneUah. 

The 

According 
to Jolilu 
*d-dtn. 

Chionologica 

According 
to Be?. 

J. M. 
Rodwell. 

X Order. 

Aooordinglo 
Sir W. MiOr. 

1 

F&tihah 

Preface ... 




C 

2 

Baqarah 

Cow 


80 

91 

uncertain 

3 

Alu *Imr&n 

Family of * Imran 

88 

97 

A.H. 2 to 10 

4 

Nisi’ 

Women ... 


91 


uncertain 

5 

Mi’idab 

Table ... 


112 

114 

A.H. 6 to 10 

n 

An*am 

Cattle ... 


54 

89 

81 

7 

A‘r4f 

Arif 


38 

87 

91 

8 

Anfil 

Spoils ... 


87 

95 

A.H. 2 

9 

Taubah 

Ilepentanco 


113 

118 

The last. 

10 

Y unus 

Jonah 



84 

79 

n 

HOd 

Hud .. 



75 

78 

12 

YGauf 

Joseph ... 



77 

77 

IS 

R/.*d 

Thunder 



90 

80 

14 

Ibrahim 

Abraham 



76 


15 

Rijr 

Hijr ... 

. 


57 

62 

16 

Nahl 

Boo 



78 

88 

17 

Band lsra*il .. 

Children of Israel 


67 

87 

18 

Kahf 

Gave 


G8 

69 

69 

19 

Maryam 

Mary 

.*• 

48 

58 

68 

20 

T« Hi 

Ti Hi ... . 


44 

55 

75 

21 

Amhiyi’ 



f2 

65 

80 

22 

H«jj 

Pilgrimage 



107 

85 

23 

Mu’mindn 

Believere 


78 

64 

84 

24 

Nftr 

Light ... 


102 

105 

A.H. 5 

26 

Furqin 

Qnr’in ... 


41 

66 

74 

20 

8ho*ari’ 

PoeU ... 

.*• 


56 

61 

27 

N*ml 

Ant 


47 

68 

70 

28 

Q«»*» 

Story 

... 

48 

79 

88 

29 

*Ankabilt 

Spider ... 


84 

81 

90 

80 

ROm 

Greeks ... 

... 

83 

74 

60 

31 

Luqman 

Luqmin 



82 

50 

32 

Sajdah 

Proatration 


74 

70 

44 

88 

Ahzib 

Confederates 


89 

108 

uncertain 

34 

Saba’ 

Saba ... 

... 

57 

85 

79 

85 

Mala'ikab 

Angela ... 


42 

86 

66 

36 

Ya Sin 

YiSin ... 

... 

40 

60 

67 

87 

Saffit 

Ranks ... 


55 

50 

59 

38 


Sad 

... 

87 

59 

78 

39 


Troopa ... 


58 

80 

45 

40 


[7 


59 

78 

72 

41 

Foeeilat 



60 

71 

58 

42 




61 

88 

71 

48 

ZukhrQf 


... 

62 

61 

76 

44 


Smoke ... 


68 

58 

58 

45 

Jiaiyah 

Kneeling 


64 

72 

57 

46 

Abqif i 

A^ll ... 


65 

88 

64 
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Mo. 

Titi« of Btinih. 

Maanisg In itngUMh. 

1 

The Chronolofical Older. 

According 
to JalAln 
'd-dm. 

Aeoording 
to Rev. 

J. M. 
Bodwell. 

Aocoiding to 
Sir W. Mnlr. 



47 

Muhammad ... 


Mahammad 


94 

96 

uncertain 

48 

F»ih 


Victory 


111 

108 

A.H. 6 

49 

Hajmat . . 


Chambers 

... 

106 

112 

uncertain 

60 

Qif 


Qif 


88 

54 

56 

61 

2&nyai 


Scattering Winds 

... 

66 

48 

68 

62 

Tur 


Moontain 

... 

76 

44 

56 

68 

Najm ... 


Star 


22 

46 

43 

54 

Qamar 


Moon 


86 

49 

48 

66 

Rahmin 


Mercifni 


96 

48 

40 

66 

Wiqi*ah 


Ineritablc 

... 

46 

45 

41 

67 

9adid 


Iron 


98 

99 

uncertain 

68 

MujSdilah 


Dispater 

... 

106 

166 

uncertain 

69 

Hashr 


Assembly 


101 

102 

A.a. 4 

60 

Momtahinah 


Proved 


90 

ilO 

A.H. 7 

61 




Array 


110 

08 

uncertain 

62 

Jamn'ah 


Assembly 


108 

94 

nnce. tain 

68 

6lun&0qin 


Hypocrites 


104 

104 

A.B. 66 

64 

Tagh&bun ... 


Mutual Deceit ... 


'09 

98 

82 

66 



Divorce 


108 

101 

uncertain 

66 

T&hrlm 


Prohibition 


107 

109 

A.H. 7 to 8 

67 

Muik 


Kingdom 


76 

63 

42 

68 

Q&iaiu 


Pen 


2 

17 

62 

69 

j^^qqah 


Inevitable Day... 


77 

42 

51 

70 



Steps 

... 

78 

47 

37 

71 

Nuh 


Noab 

... 

70 

61 

54 

72 

Jinn 


Genii 


89 

62 

65 

73 

6fas£ammil ... 


Wrapped up 


8 

8 

46 

74 

Mudciaasir ... 


Enfolded 

... 

4 

2 

21 

76 

Qivamah 


Resurrection ... 


80 

40 

86 

76 

Dahl 


Time 


97 

62 

35 

77 

M uraalat 


Messengers 


82 

86 

84 

70 

Naba’ 


News 


79 

87 

33 

79 

Nazi‘&t 


Those vfho drag 


80 

86 

47 

80 

^Abaaa 


He frowned 


28 

24 

26 

81 

Takwir 


Folding up 


6 

82 

27 

82 

InfitAr 


Clearing asunder 


81 

81 

11 

83 

Tatfif 


Short Measure ... 

... 

85 

41 

82 

84 

Inahiqaq 

...i 

1 Rending in sunder 


82 

38 j 

28 

ss 

Buruj... 

.. 1 

' Celestial Signs... 


26 

28 

81 

86 

TAriq 

...i 

Night Star 


86 


29 

87 

A‘la 


Most High 


7 

25 

28 

88 

Qh&shiyah ... 


Overwhelming ... 


67 

88 

1 26 

89 

Fajr 


Day 'break 


9 

39 

' 14 

90 

Balad ... 

'j 

‘ City 


34 

18 

15 

91 

ShamR 


1 Sun 


26 

23 

4 

92 

Lail . 


Nigbt 


8 

16 

12 

93 




Son in his meridian 

... 

10 

4 

16 

94 

Inahir&h 


Expanding 


11 

5 

ir 

95 

Tin 


Fig 

• • 

27 

26 

9 

96 

‘Alaq ... 


Congealed blood 


1 

1 

19 

97 

[ Qadr 


> (Night of) Power 


24 

92 

24 

98 i 

1 Baiyinah 


ICvidence 

... 

99 

21 

uncertain 

99 

Zalzalab . . 


Earthquake 

... 

92 

80 

3 

100 

‘AdiyAt 


Swift horses ... 


18 

84 

2 

101 

Qari‘ah 


Striking 

... 

29 

29 

7 

102 

Takhsur 


Multiplying 

... 

16 

14 

9 

108 

‘Aer 


Afternoon 


12 

27 

1. 

104 

Hnmazah 


Slft.ndorer 

... 

81 

18 

10 

105 1 

1 Fa 


Elephant 

... 

18 

19 

18 

106 

Qoraisb 


Qumsh 

... 

28 

90 

6 

107 1 

1 Mi* An 


Neoetaasies 

... 

16 

1 16 

39 





Oub'am 


QUBAM 


Ho, 

Title of SQrah. 

Meaning in Bnglish. 

The Otaronologioal Oite. 

According 
to JalAlu 
'd-dln. 

According 
to Bev. 

J. M. 
Bodwell. 

According to 
Sir W. BCmr. 

108 

Kausar 

Kausar ... 


14 

9 

18 


Kkfirun 

Infidels ... 


17 

12 

88 

110 

Nafr 

Assistance 


101 

111 

80 

111 

Abu Lahab 

Abfi Lahab 


5 

11 

22 

112 

IlOllM 

Unity ... 


21 

10 , 

20 

118 

Falaq 

Day -break 



19 

6 

uncertain 

114 

Nfts 

Men 


20 

7 

uncertain 


6. JRuku^ (pi. Bukffaty, «n inclination of the 
head or bow. These are sections of about 
ten rerses or less, at Vhich the derout Mas> 
lim makes a bow of reverence; they are 
marked on the margin of the Qur'an with tho 
letter *otn g, with the number of the ruku* 
over it. Mul^ammadans generally quote their 
Qur'an by. the Jux* or Sipdi^ and the 
Hukff. 

6. The quarter of a JuV, or Sipa~ 
rah. 

7. Niff. The half of a Siparah. 

8. ^ul$. The three-quarters of a Sipdrah. 
These three divisions are denoted by the 
words being written on the margin. 

9. Juz* (pi, AJxff)- Persian Siparah. 
Thirty divisions of the Qur'kn, which have 
been made to enable the devout Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Qur'&n in the thirty 
days of Ramafin. Mul^mmadans usually 
quote their Qur'in by the Sipdr<ik or Jux* and 
not by the Surah. 

10. Manxil (pi. Hanaxil^ Stages). These 

are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters V* ^5 I* said to 

spell flosii 6r Shauq^ “ My mouth with de- 
•fre." This arrangement is to enable the 
Muslim to recite the whole in the course of 
a week. 

IV.-^The CotUtnU of the Qur^an and the 

Chrcnologieal Arran^fetnent of its Chapters. 

In the Arabic Qur'&n, the SQrahs are placed 
aa they were arranged by Zaid ibn Sabit, 
who seems to have put them together re- 
gardless of any chronological sequence. The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands first, and 
then the longest chapters. But the Mubam- 
madan commentators admit that the'Qur'kn 
is not chronologically arranged ; and Jalalu 
'd-din, in his ItqoH^ has given a list ot them 
as they are supposed to have been revealed. 
This list will be found under the Divieiom of 
the Qur'an in the present article. And, what 
is still more confusing, all Mubammadan 
doctors allow that in some of the Surahs 
there are verses which belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the chap- 
ter; for example, in the Suratu VAlaq, the 
first five verses belong to a much earlier date 
than the others; and in Sfiratu *1-Baqarah, 


verse 234 is acknowledged by all commenta- 
tors to have been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If we arrange the Surahs or Chapters ac- 
cording to the order given in Buyuti's Itqdn^ 
or by Sir William Muir, or by Mr Rodwell, 
we cannot fail to mark the gradual develop- 
ment of Muhammad's mind from that of a 
mere moral teacher and reformer to that of a 
prophet and warrior-chief. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier, middle, and later Siirahs is 
very instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Surahs we observe a predo- 
minance of a poetical element, a deep appre- 
ciation of the beauty of natural objects, frag- 
mentary and impassioned utterances ; denun- 
ciation of woe and punishment being ex- 
pressed in these earlier Sfirahs with extreme 
brevity. 

** With a change, however, in the position 
of Muhammad when he openly assumes the 
office of * public warner,’ the Siirahs begin to 
wear a more prosaic and didactic tone, though 
the poetical ornament of rh 3 rme is preserved 
throughout. We lose the poet in the mis- 
sionary aiming to convert, and in the warm 
asserter of dogmatic truths ; the descriptions 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Hea- 
ven and Hell, make way for gradually increas- 
ing historical statements, first from Jewish, 
and subsequently from Christian histories; 
while in the twenty-nine (thirty?) Siirahs 
revealed at Medina we no longer listen to 
vague words, often, as it would seem, with- 
out defininite aim, buir to the earnest dispu- 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, tho 
Apostle pleading the cause of what he ba- 
lieves to be the truth of God. He who at 
Mecca is the admonisher and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and the warrior dic- 
tating obedience, and who uses other weapons 
than the pen of the poet and the scribe; 
while we are startled by finding obedience to 
God and the Apostle, God's gifts and t^ 
Apostle's, God's pleasure and the Apostle's, 
spoken of in the same breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allah 
ojpenly applied to himself. * Whoso obeyeth 
the Apostle obeyeth Allah.’ 

“Tlbie Suras, viewed as a whole, will thus 
appear to be the work of one who began his 
career as a thoughtful inquirer after truth, 
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QUB'lir 


que’am 


•ad M HI aaiartar of it in nieh rh*- 

^oal and pootioal fonu •• ho dooaiod moot 
ukftlj to wm And AttracC his oonntrymso, but 
who gTAdoAllj proceedod from the dogmetio 
teacher to the political foimder of a system 
for which laws and regulations had to be 
proyided as occasions arose. And of aU the 
Duras, it most be remarked that they wore 
intended not only for readers but for hearers 
— ^t they were all promulgated by public 
recital — and that much was left, as the imper- 
fect sentences show, to the manner and sug- 
gestive action of the reciter.” (Rodweirs 
to the Q^r^an.) 

The absence of the historical element from 
the Qur’fui, as regards the details of Muham- 
mad's daily life, may be judged of ly the 
fact that only two of his contemporaries 
(Abu Lahab and Zaid) are mentionea in the 
entire volume, and that Muhammad's name 
occurs but five times, although he is all the 
way through addressed by the angel G^abriel 
as the recipient of the divine revelations, with 
the word “ Say.” Perhaps also such passages 
as Sdrab ii., verses 6. 246, and 274, and the 
constant mention of guidnnce, direction, wan- 
dering, may have been suggested by remini- 
scences of Mg mercantile journeys in his earlier 
years. 

Sir William Muir baa very skilfully arranged 
the Surahs into six periods. (See Cordn^ 
S. P. 0. K. ed.), and although tney are not 
precisely in the chronological order given by 
Jalalu 'd-Dln in his /f^dn, the arrangement 
seeems to be fully borne out by internal evi- 
dence. With the assistance of Prof. Palmer's 
“Table of Contents” slightly altered (The 
Qur^driy Oxford ed. 1880), we shall arrange 
the contents of the Qur'an according to these 
periods. 


THE FIRST PERIOD. 

Eighteen Surahs, consisting of short rhap- 
sodies, may have been composed by Muham- 
mad before he conceived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which are in the form of a 
message from the Deity. 

chxptsu cm. 

Siiratu H-'Afr, 

The Chapter of the Afternoon. 

A short chapter of one verse as follows ; — 

“ By the afternoon t Verily, man is in loss I 
Save those who believe and do right and bid 
each other be true, and bid each other be 
patient.” 

OHAfm 0. 

iSKTofa U-*Adiydt. 

The Chapter of the Chargers. 

Oath by the charging of war-horaes. 

Man is ungrateful 

Certainty of the Judgment. 

Ohaptbe XCIX. 

Suratu 's-^a/rofoA 
The Chapter of the Earthquake. 

Tho eai*thquake preceding the Judgment 
Day. 


OKaraB XOI 

dttraiu ’sA'Skosis. 

The Ohapter of the Sun. 

Purity of the soul brings happiness. 
Example of SamVd. 

XT%€ Mti€r oersei art cfsor/y of a latet' datt 
them tkefiret fea.) 

Ghaptbu CVI. 

Siiratu V-QiiraifA. 

The Ohapter of the Quraish. 

The Quraiah are bidden to give thanks to 
Qod for the trade of their two yearly cara- 
vans. 


CaAPTXB L 
Siiratu *l-Fdt{heth. 

The Opening Ohapter. 

Aprayer tor mdance. • 

(Tais short chapter f which is the opening 
chapter of the Quran, is recited in the hturgg.) 
** Praise be to Qod, Lord of all the worlds I 
Tho compassionate, the merciful I 
King of the day of reckoning ! 

Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thon us in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom i'hou hast 
htim gracious ; 

With whom Thou art not angry, 

And who go not astray..” 

Chaptbu CL 

Suratu U-Qiri^ah. 

The Chapter of the Smiling. 

The terrors of the last day and of bell-fire 
(al-Hawipah) 

CHAirnsB XOV. 
jSiira/M 'l- Tm. 

The Ohapter of the Fig. 

The degradation of man. 

Future reward and punishment. 

Cuamsa CIL 

Suratu *t-Takdiur, 

The Ohapter of the Oonteution about 
Numbers. 

Two families of the Arabs rebuked for 
contending which was the more numerons. 
Warning of the puniehmont of bell 

CHArraa CIV. 

Siiratu H-Humazah. 

The Chapter of the Backbiter. 
Backbiters shall be cast into hell 

Obaytum LXXXIL 
Siiratu 

The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder. 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 

Guardian angels. 

OHaFTix XOIl. 

Suratu 'l laiL 
The Chapter of the Night. 

Promise of reward to tboec who give alma 
and fear Qod and ^ believe in the beat” 
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OKAPTim CV. 

Suratu 

The Chapter of the Elephant. 

The miraculous destruction of the Abysai- 
nian army under Abrahatu ’l-Ashxam by 
birds when inTsding Makkah with elephanU, 
in the year that Muhammad was boni. 

Chatob LXXXIX. 

Sthrtfu 'l-Fajr. 

The Chapter of the Dawn. 

Fate of prerious nations who rejected their 
teachers. 

Admonition to those who rely too much on 
their prosperity. 

Chaftes XC. 

Suratu %Balad. 

The Chapter of the City. 

Exhortation tcf practise charity. 

Chapter XCIIl. 

Suratu 'z’Zuhd. 

The Chapter of the Forenoon. 

Muhammad encouraged and bidden to re< 
member how God has cared for iiim hitherto ; 
he is to bo charitable in return, and to 
publish God's goodness. 

Chapter XCIV. 

Siirutu 7-/li4r^^/dA 

The Chapter of “ Hart we not Expanded 

Qod has made Muhammad's mission easier 
to him. 

Chapter CVIII. 

Suratu 'i-^Kaufar. 

The Chapter of al-Kausar. 

Muhammad is commanded to offer the 
sacrifices out of bis abundance. 

Threat that his enemies shall be child- 
less. 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Four Surahs. The opening of Muhammad's 
Ministry'. Surah xcri, contains the command 
to recite, and, according to the Traditions, it 
was the first revelation. 

Chaftek XCVi 
/Siiraftt U-*Ahfj. 

The Chapter of Congoated Blood. 

^rs^ ^ Qur’^. 

Denunciation of Abil Lahab for his opposi- 
tion. 

(The latter vtrtt of this Surah are admitted 
to U of a later date than the Jorfter,) 

Chapter CXII. 
iSurnfa 

The Chapter of the Unity. 

Declaration of -God's unity. 

(This short Siirah is highly esteemed ^ and is 
recited in the daily liturgy.) 

*< Say : He is God alone ; 

God the Eternal ! 

He hegetteth not, 

And is’not begotten ; 

And there is none like unto Mini.'* 


Craftbr LXXIV. 

Suratu I’Muddcmeir, 

The Chapter of the Covered. 

Muhammad while covered up is bidden to 
arise and preach. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mocks 
ai the revelation. 

Hell and its nineteen angels. 

The infidels rebnked for demanding mate- 
rial scriptures as a proof of Muhammad's 
mission. 

Chapter CXI 
iSumfu Tahbat. 

The Chapter of “ Let Perish.*’ 

Denunciation of Abu Lahab and his wife, 
who are threatened with hell fire. 


THE THIRD PERIOD. 

Nineteen Surahs, chiefly descr^tions of 
the Resurrection, Paradise, and Hell, with 
reference to the growing opposition of the 
Quraish, given from the commencement of 
Muhnmmud's public ministry to the Abyssi- 
nian emigration. 

CUAFTRB LXXXVIl. 

Suratu 

The Chapter of the Most High. 

Muhammad shall not forget any of the 
revelation save what God pleases. 

The revelation is the same as that given to 
Abraham and Moses. 

CuAFTEB XeVU. 

iakratu U-(dfidr. 

The Chapter of Powei. 

The Qar’an revealed on the night of 
power 

Its excellence, 
j Angeh descend thereon. 

j CUAFTEH LXXXrai 

Suratu 7- Ghashiyak. 

Tho Chapter of the Overwhelming. 

Description of the Last Day, Heaven and 
Hell. 

CHArTEB LXXX. 

Suratu *A6asa. 

The Chapter “ he Frowned.*’ 

The Prophet rebuked for frowning on a 
poor blind believer. 

The Creation and Resnrreotiou. 

Chapter LXXXIV. 

Suratu 'l-lnshiqdq. 

The Chapter cf the Renaing Asunder 

Signs cf the .ludgment Day. 
i The books of men's actions. 

The Kesurrection, 

Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Chapter LXXXL 

Suratu 't~Takwir. 

The Chapter of the Folding-up. 

Terrors of the Judgment Day. 

The female child who has been buried 
alive will demand vengeance. 
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Allnnion to the Prophet’s vision of Gabiiel 
on Mount ^irtt^ 

He is vindicated from the charge of mad- 
ness. 

CaiPTXR LXXXVl. 

Suratu 'ut-X^rig. 

The Chapter of the Night Star. 

By the night* star, every soul has n guar- 
dian angel. 

Creation and resurroctiun of man. 

The plot of the infidels shall be frus- 
trated. 

CHAPTa]i CX. 

Suratu 'rX’Nafr. 

The Chapter of Help. 

Prophecy that men shall join Isl&n^ by 
troops. 

CHAFTKa LXXXV 
Suratu U-Buriij. 

The Chapter of the Zodiacal Signs, 
Denunciation of those who persecute be- 
lievers. 

Example of the fate of Pharaoh .and 
Samfid. 

Chapter LXXXIII. 

Suratu 't-TntJ}f. 

The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 
Fraudulent traders ore warned. 

SijJIn, the register of the nets of the 
wicked. 

TIoll and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVIII. 

*S«ra^M *n-Naba\ 

The Chapter of the Information. 
Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVII. 

Suratu l~Murmla(. 

The Chapter of McBsengers. 

Oath by the angels who execute OodV 
behests. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Hell and Heo von. 

Chapter LXXVL 
Suratu '(i-Dahr. 

The Chapter of Time. 

Man’s conception and birth 
Unbelievers warned and believers promised 
a reward. 

Exhortation tc charity. 

Bliss of the charitable in Paradise. 

The Qur’an revealed by degrees. 

Only those believe whom God wills. 

Chapter LXXV. 

Suratu 1-QijfdmaIt. 

The Chapter of Kesurrcction. 

The Resurrection. 

Muhammad is bidden not to be huiTiod in 
repeating the Qur’an so as to commit it to 

nMmory. 

Dying agony of an infidel. 
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Ohaptir LXX. 

Suratu *l-Ma*drif. 

The Chapter of the Ascents. 

An unbebever mockingly calls for a judg- 
ment on himself and his companions. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

Man's ingratitude. 

Adultery denounced. 

Certainty of the Judgment Day. 

Chapter CIX 
Suratu 'l-Kdfirun. 

The Chapter of the Misbelievers. 

The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
the misbelievers. 

Chatter CVIl. 

Suratu 'l-M^un. 

The Chapter of Necessaries. 
Denunoiation of tbo unbelieving and uu- 
charitable. 

Chapter LV. 

Suratu 'r-Hahmdn. 

The Chapter of the Merciful. 

An enamel ation of the works of the Lord 
ending with a description of Pnradi&u and 
Hell. 

A refrain ntns throughout thix chapter : — 

*• Which then of your Lord’s bounties do 
ye twain deny '( " 

Chapter LVI. 

Suratu 7- WdgiUih. 

The Chapter pi the Inevitable. 

Terrors of the inevitable Day of Judgment. 
Descriptiop, of Paradise and HelL 
Proofs in Nature. 

None but the clean may touen the Qar’itn. 
The condition of u dying man. 

THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

Twenty-two Surahs, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad's ministry. With 
this period begin the nArratives of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and Rabbinical and /»rab legends. 
The temporary compromise with idolatry is 
connected with SQrah liii. 

Chaptah LXVri 
Siiiatu H-Mulk. 

The Chapter of the Kingdom. 

God the Lord of heavens. 

The marvels thereof. 

Tbo discomfiture of the misbelievers in 
HelL 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 
Warnings and threats of punishment. 

Cmaiteh liii. 

Surat H ''n Najm, 

The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by the star that Muhammad’s vision 
of his ascent to heaven was not a delusion. 
Description of the same. 

Tbo amended passage relating to idolatry. 
Wickednees of assening the angels to be 
fomalea. 

God’s Omniscience. 
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Rebuke of an apoetli who paid another to 
take upon him hi« burden at the Judgment 

l^fluition of true religion. 

Gh>d*8 attributee. 

GBAPna XXm 

Surafu *8’Saidak, 

The Chapter of Adoration. 

The Qar*An ie truth from the Lord. 

Ood the Creator and Gbremor. 

The Resurrection. 

Conduct of true belierers when they hear 
the word. 

Their reward. 

The punishment of misbelierera 

Description of HelL 

The people are exhorted to beliero and are 
admonished by the fate of the ruined cities 
th^ see around tbi^m. 

They are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Chapteu XXXIX. 

Siiratu 'x^Zumar. 

The Chapter of the Troops. 

Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
serre false gods as a means of access to Qod 
himself. 

The unity of Ood, the Creator and Con- 
troller of the uni Terse. 

His independence and omnipotenoe. 

Ingratitude of man for Ood's help. 

Difference between the belieTers and un- 
belioTers. 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli- 
gion and to Islim. 

He is to fear the tbrment at the Judgment 
Day if he disobeys the oaU. 

Hell-fire is prepared for the infidels. 

Paradise proi^sed to those who oroid 
idolatry. 

The irrigation of the soil snd the growth of 
com are sij^s. 

The Qur’an makes the skin of those who 
fear God creep. 

Threat of the Judgment Day. 

The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors not to reject the Qur’an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal. 

Warning to those who lie against God, and 
promise of reward to those who assert the 
truth. 

Muhammad is not to bo frightened with 
the idols of the Makkans. 

Their helplessness demonstrated. 

The Qur^an is a guide, but the Prophet 
cannot compel men to follow it. 

Hiunan souls are taken to. God daring 
sleep, and those who are destined to lire on 
are sent back. 

No intercession allowed with God. 

Tho doctrine of the unity of God terrifies 
the idolaters. 

Prayer to God to doeide between them 

The irfidels will regret on the Resurrection 
Dsy. 

Ingratitude of man for God's help in 
trouble. 
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The Makkans are warned by the late of 
their predecessors. 

Slxhortation to repentance before it is too 
late. 

SalTation of the God-fearing. 

Ood the creator and controller of erery 
thing. 

Desoription of tho Last Judgmenl 

All souls driron in troops to hearen or to 
heR 

Chaptbu LXXIII. 

Siiratu U-MuxxanmiL 
The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 

Muhammad, #hen wrapped up in his 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray. 

Is bidden to repeat the Qur’ftn and to prac- 
tice derotion by night. 

He is to boar with tho unbelioTors for a 
while. 

Pharaoh rejected the apostle sent to him. 

Stated times for prayer prescribed. 

Ahnsgiring prescribed. 

Chaptsr LXXIX. 

Siiratu *n-Ndzi*d(. 

The Chapter of those who Tear Out, 

The coming of the Day of Judgment. 

The call of Moses. 

His interriew with Pharaoh. 

Chastisement of the latter. 

The Creation and Resurrection. 

ClIAPTXB LIV. 

Surafu 7‘Qfimar. 

The Chapter of tho Moon. 

The splitting asunder of tbo moon. 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

Tho Makkans warned by the stories of 
Noah and the Deluge, of Samud, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The sure coming of the Judgment. 

CUAPTBB XXXIV. 

Siiratu Saba\ 

The Chapter of Saba’. 

The omni science of God. 

Those who hare roceiyed knowledge ro- 
coguiso the rerelation. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad for 
preaching tho Resurrection. 

Tho birds and mountains sing praises with 
David. 

Iron softened for him. 

He makes coats of muiL 

The wind subjected to Solomon. 

A fountain of brass mado to flow for him. 

The jiuns compelled to work for him. 

His death only discovored by means of the 
worm that gnawed. 

The staff that supported his corpse. 

The prosperity of Saba’. 

Bursting of the dyke (al-*Arim) and ruin of 
tbo town. 

Helplessness of the false gods. 

They cannot intercede for their worship- 
pers when assombled at the Last Day. 

Fate of the misbelievers on that day. 

The proud and the weak shall dispute as to 
which misled the others. 
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The ftfluence of the Makkeni will only in- 
create their min. 

The angelfi shall diaown the worshippers of 
false gods. 

The Makkans aconse Mahammad of im- 
posture. 

So did other nations deal with their Pro- 
phets and wei'o punished for it. 

Mahammad is cleared of the suspicion of 
insanity. 

The wretched plight of the misbelievers on 
the Last Day. 

Chaptbe XXXI. 

Surattt Luifman, 

The Chapter of LuqmiliL 

The Qur'an a guidance to believers. 

Denunciation of or*e who purchased Per- 
sian legends and prefen'ed them to the 
Quran. 

Ood ill Nature. 

Other gods can create iiotliiiig. 

Wisdom granted to Luqmiin. 

His advice to his son. 

The obstinacy of the infidels rebuked. 

If the tea were ink and the trees pons, 
they would not suffice to write the words of 
the Lord. 

God manifest in the night and day, in the 
sun and moon, and in rescuing men from 
dangers by sea. 

God only knows the fnture. 

CiiAirrsn LXIX. 

Simtu U-Haqqah. 

The Chapter of the Lnevitable. 

The inevitable judgment. 

Fate of thoso who denied it| of Ad, ^mud, 
and Pharaoh. 

The Deluge and the Last Judgment. 

Vindication of 3Inhammad from the charge 
of having forged the Qur’aa 


CBAFTim LXVIU. 


Siratu U-Qflhm. 

The Chapter ot the Pen. 

Muhammad is neither mad nor an im- 
)>ostor. 

Denounced by an insolent ooponent 

Example from the fate of the owner of tne 
gardens. 

Unbelievers threatened. 

Muhammad exhorted to be patient and not 
to follow the example of Jonah. 


Chaptxk XLL 
Sihinfu FuMtitat, 

The Cliapter “ Are Detailed.** 

The Makkanfc are called on to believe the 
Qnr*in. 

The creation of the heavens and tho 

^**^ming from the fate of ‘Ad end Samfid. 

The very akina of the unbelievers ahall 
bear witness against them on the Day of 
Judgment. , ^ 

Punishment of those who reject the Qur an. 
The angels descend and encourage those 
who believe. 

Piwcept to return good for evil 


Refuge to be sought with Qod against 
temptation from the devil 

Againat sun and moon worship. 

The angels praise God, though the idola- 
ters are too proud to do so. 

The quickening of the earth with rain is a 
sign. 

The Qur'an a confirmation of previous 
scriptures. 

If it had been revealed in a foi-eign tongue 
the people would have objected that they 
could not understand it, and that the Pro- 
phet. being an Arab, should have had a 
revelation in his own language. 

Moses* scripture was nlso (he subject of 
dispute. 

God is omniscient. 

The false gods will desert their worship- 
pers at the Resurrection. 

Man's ingratitude for God's nelp in ti*ouble. 

God is sufiicient witness of the truth. 


Chapter LXXI. 

SkratH Nik. 

The Chapter of Noah. 

Noah's preaching to the Antediluvians. 
Their five idols also worthipped by the 
Arabs. 

Their fate. 


Chaptsr Ln. 


6urattt 

The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Mount Sinai and other things. 

Terrors of tho Last Day. 

Bliss of Paradise. 

Muhammad is neither a madman, sooth- 
sayer, poet, nor impostor. 

Reproof of the Makkans for their •uper- 
slitions, and for proudly rejecting the Pro- 
phet. 

Cbaptxb L. 


Siratu Ufif- 
The Chapter ot Qif. 

Proofs in nature of a future life. 

Example of the fate of the nations of old 
who rejected the apiostlee. 

Creation of man. 

God's proximity to him. 

The two recording angels. 

Death and Resurrection. 

The Last Judgment and exhortation to 


believe. 


CUAPTEB XLV. 


Siratu U’‘JanijMh. 

The Chapter ot the Kneeling. 


Ood revealed in nature. 

Denunciation of the infidels. 

Trading by sea a sign of God's providence. 

The law first given to Israel, tnen to Mu- 
hammad in the Qtir’an. 

Answer to the infidels who deny the Re- 
surrection, and warning of their fate on that 
day. 

Chaffee XLIV 


Suratu 'd‘Dui^in, 

The Chapter of the Smoke. 
Night of the revelation of the Qur an. 
Unity of Ood. 
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Threat of the Last Day, when a smoke shall 
coyer the heavens, and the unbelievers shall 
be punished for rejecting the Prophet, and 
saying he is taught by others or distracted. 

Fate of Pharaoh for rejecting Moses. 

Fate of the people of Jubba*. 

The Judgment Day. 

The tree Zaqqum and the punishment of 
hell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 

The Qur'an revealed in Arabic for an 
admonition. 

CuaPTER XXXVII. 

Sitratu 

The Chapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drive the clouds, and by those 
who rehearse the Qur'an, that God is one 
alone ! 

They guard the gates of heaven, end pelt 
the devils, who would listen there with 
shooting-stars. 

Do the Makli.'ins thomselves 

stronger than the angeh, that they m.xik 
of God’s signs and deny ibe Ro!.uifection ? 

The false gods and tho MakU&ns shall 
recriminate each other ut the Judgment 
Day. 

They say now, Shull v/c leave o«r gods 
for a mad poet ? " 

They shall taste hoH rue for their unbelief, 
while tho beUevera are in Paradise. 

Description of the deligUtc, thereof. 

The maidens there. 

The blessed shall seo their uuhehevitig 
former comrades in hell 

Immortality of the blessed. 

Az-Zaqqum the accursed tree in bell. 

Horrors of that nlace. 

The posterity of Noah were blessed. 

Abraham mocks at and breahr the idols. 

He ie condemned to be burnt alive, but is 
delivered. 

Is commanded to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice ; obeys, but bis son is spared. 

His posterity is blessed. 

Moses and Aaron, too, left a good report 
behind them ; so, too, did Elias, who pro- 
tested against the worship of Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah was delivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by a fish. 

The gourd. 

Jonah is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuked for saying that God 
has daughters, and for s.'vying that He is akin 
to tho jinns. 

The angels declare that they are but the 
bumble servants of God. 

The success of the Prophet and the con- 
fusion of the infidels foretold. 

Chapter XXX. 

Suratu 'r^Rum, 

The Chapter of the Greeks. 

Victory of the Persians over the Greeks. 

Prophecy of the coming triumph of the 
latter. 
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Tha Makkaoa warned by the fate of former 
cities. 

The idols shall forsake them at the Re- 
surrectioo. 

The believers shall enter Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning and 
evening and at noon and sunset. 

His creation of man and of the universe 
and His providence are signs. 

He is the incomparable Lord of all. 

Warning against idolatry and schism. 

Honesty inculcated and usury reproved. 

God only creates and kills. 

Corruption in the earth through sin, 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Exhortation to believe before the sudden 
coming of the Judgment Day. 

God’s sending rain to quicken the earth is 
a sign of His power. 

Muhammad cannot make the deaf hear his 
message. 

Warning of the I^aat Day. 

Chajptkr XXVI. 

Suratu 'ah-Sha^ard'. 

The Chapter of the Poets. 

Muhamm^d not to be vexed by the 
people’s unbelief. 

Though called a liar now, his cause shall 
triumph in the end. 

Moses and Pharaoh. 

Ho fears lest he may be killed for slaying 
the Egyptian. 

Pharaoh charges him with ingiatitude. 

Their dispute about God. 

Pharaoh claims to be God himself. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
hand. 

Moses’ contest with the magicians. 

The magicians are conquered and believe. 

Pharaoh threatens them with condign 
punishment. 

The Israelites leave Egypt and are pur- 
sued. 

The passing of the Red Sea and destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his hosts. 

The history of Abraham, 

He preaches against idolatry. 

Noah is called n liar and vindicated. 

Hud preaches to the people of ‘Ad .and 
Salih to Samud. 

The latter hamstring the sho-camel and 
perish. 

The crime and punishment of the people 
of Sodom. 

The people of the Grove anti the prophet 
Shu’aib. 

The Qur'an revealed through the instru- 
mentnlity of the Faithful Spirit (G.ibriel) in 
plain Arabic. 

The learned Jews recognise its truth from 
the prophecies in their own scripture.s. 

The devils could not have brought it. 

Muhammad is to be meek towards be- 
lievers and to wani his clansmen. 

Those upon whom the devils descend, 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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CflULFTSlI XV. 

Surntu %Hiji'. 

The CbApter of al-ijijr. 

Misbelievers t\ill one day regi'cl their 
misbelief. 

No city was ever destroyed without wam- 

ioR. 

The intidels mockingly ask Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 

So did the sinners of old set towards their 
upostles. 

There are signs enough in the zodiac, 
guarded ns they are from the devils who are | 
pelted with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
bston. 

All nature is under God's control. 

Man created from clay, and jijin from 
smokeless Are. 

The angels bidden to adore Adam. 

The devil refuses, is cursed and exfiolled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment. 

Is allowed to seduce mankind. 

Hell, with its seven doors, promised to 
misbelievers, and Paradise to believers. 

Story of Abraham’s angelic guests. 

They announce to him the birth of a son. 

They proceed to Lot’s family. 

The crime and punishment of the people of 
Sodom. 

The ruined cities still remain to tell the 
tale. 

Similar fate of the people of the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. 

The hour draws nigh. 

The Lord Omniscient Creator has sent the 
Qur’&n and the seven verses of repetition. 

Mnhammad is not to grieve at the worldly 
success of unbelievers. 

Those who dismember the Qur’fin are 
threatened with punishment. 

BIuhaihAad is encouraged against the mis- 
believers. 

Cbaftsk lil. 

Surat u 

The Chapter of the .SJeatterers. 

Oatfks by different natural phenomena 
that thfe Judment Day will come. 

Story of A mham’s entertaining the angels. 

The destruction of Sodom. 

Fate of Pharaoh, of ‘Ad, of S*niild, and 
of the people of Noth. 

Vindication of Muhammad against the 
charges of imposture or madness. 

THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

Thirty-ono SOrahs. From the tenth year 
of Mtthammitd’s ministiy to the flight from 

Makkah. 

The Sarahs of this period contain some 
narratives from the gospel. The rites of 
pilgrimage are enjoined. The cavillings of 
the Quraiah are refuted ; and wo have vivid 
pioturings of the Resurrection and Judgment, 
of Heaven and Hell, with proof’s of God s 
unity, power and providence. 

Fhim stage to stage the SOrabs become, 
on the average, longer, and some of them 


j now fill many pages. In the latter SOrabs of 
I this period, we meet not unfrequently with 
Madinah passages, which have boon interpo- 
lated as bearing on some connected subject. 
As examples may be taken, verse 40 of 
Surah xxii., in which pcimiKBiou is given to 
bear arms against the Makkanw ; verse 83, 
Sferah xvil, containing rules for the admini- 
I stration of justice; verse 111, Surah xvi., 
j referring to such believers as had fled their 
country anJ fought for the faith, being all 
j passAgec which could have been promul* 

I gated only after the Flight to nl-Madinoh. 

Chapticr XLVI. 

Suratn 'l-Ahoaf. 

The Chapter of al-Ahqat. 

God the only God and Cre^or. 

The unbelievers call Munammad a soi- 
ceiur or a foigei . 

The book of Mosos was revealed before, 
and the Qui'‘an is a confirmation of it in 
Arabic. 

Conception, birth, and life of man. 

Kindness to parents and acoeptanoe of 
Islam enjoined. 

The misbelievers are warned by the 
example of ‘Ad, who dwell in Ahqif, and by 
that of the cities whose ruins fie around 
Makknh. 

Allusion to the jiuns who listened to Wn- 
htmniad’s preaching at Makkah on his re- 
turn from 

Warning to unbelievers of the punishment 
of the Last Day. 

Chapter LXXII. 

Suratu H-Jinn. 

The Chapter of the Jinn. 

A crowd of jinns listen to Muhammad’s 
teaching at NakhlRh. 

Their account of themaelves. 

Muhammad exhorted to persevere in 
preaching. 

Chapter XXXV. 

Sutxitu H-Maiffikah. 

The Chapter of the Angels. 

Pi-aiso of God, who makes the Angels his 
messengers. 

God's unity. 

Apostles before Muhammad were accused 
of imposture. 

Punishment in store for the unl»elieTers. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed on their 
account. 

God sendc rain to quicken the dead earth. 

This is a sign of the Resurrection. 

The power of God shown in all nature. 

The helplessness of the idols. 

They will disclaim their worshippers at iho 
Resurrection. 

No soul shall bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel people to be- 
lieve. 

He is only a wamer. 

Other nations have accused their prophets 
of imposture and periahed. 

Reward of the God-fearing of beUevert, 
and of those who retd and follow the Qur’Ia 
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Punishment of hell for the infidels. 

The idolaters shell be confounded on the 
Jud((Dient Day. 

The Quraish, in spite of their promises and 
of the examples around them, are more aiTo> 
gant and unbeliering than other people. 

If God were to punish men as they deserve, 
he would not leave so much as a beast on the 
earth ; but He respites them for a time. 

Chapter XXXVL 
Suratu Yd Sin, 

The Chapter of Ya Sin. 

Bluhammad is God’s messenger, and the 
Qur’an is a revelation from God to warn a 
heedless people. 

The infidels are predestined not to believe. 

All men’s w'ork shall be recorded. 

The apostles f f Jesus rejected at Antioch. 

Habibu ’n-Najjir exhorts the people to fol- 
low their advice. 

He is stoned to death by the populace. 

Gabriel cries out and the sinful people are 
destroyed. 

Men will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but they have an example in the 
nations who have perished before them. 

The quickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection. 

God’s power shown in the procreation of 
species. 

The alternation of night and day, the 
phases of the moon, the sun and moon in 
their orbits, are signs of God’s power. 

So, too, the preservation of men in ships at 
sea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers jeer at the command. 

The sudden coming of the Judgment Day. 

Blessed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the unbelievers in hell 

Muhammad is no mere poet. 

The Qur’&n an admonition. 

God’s providence. 

The false gods will not bo able to help their 
worshippers. 

Proofs 6f the Resurrection. 

Chaptsr XIX. 

Suratu Maruam. 

Tho Chapter of Mary. 

Zachariah prays for an heir. 

He is prox^sed a son, who is to be called 
John. 

Is struck dumb for three days as a sign. 

John is bom and given the Book, Judg* 
ment, grace, and purity. 

Story of Mary. 

The annunciation. 

Her delivery beneath a palm-tree. 

Tho infant .Jesus in the cradle testifies to 
her innocence and to his own mission. 

Warning of the Day of Judgment. 

Story of Abraham. 

He ^reproves his father, who threatens to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isaac and Jacob are born to him. 

Moses communes with God and has Aaron 
tor a help. 
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Ishmael and Idris mentioned as Prophets. 

Their seed, when the signs of the Merciful 
are read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkans, their successors, are pro- 
mised reward in Paradise, if they repent and 
believe. 

The angels only descend at the bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Punishment of those who have rebelled 
against the Merciful. 

Reproof of one who said he should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

The false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

Tho devils sent to tempt unbelievers. 

The gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is convulsed at tho imputation 
that the Merciful has begotten a son. 

This revelation is only to w'arn mankind 
by the example of the generations who have 
passed away. 

Chafteb XVIII. 

Suratu 'UKahf. 

The Chapter of the Cavo. 

The Qur'an is a warning especially to those 
who sty God has begotten a son. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Stoi 7 of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to God. 

Muhammad rebuked for promising a reve- 
lation on the subject. 

He is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not to be induced to give up his poorer 
followers. 

Hell- fire threatened for the unbelievers and 
Paradise promised to the good. 

Parable of the proud man’s garden which 
was destroyed, while that of the humble 
man flourished. 

This life is like the herb that springs up 
and perishes. 

Good works are more lasting than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

The devil refuses to adore Adam. 

The men are not to take him for a patron 

They shall be forsaken by their patrons at 
the Last Day. 

Men wbuld believe, but that the example 
of those of yore must be repeated. 

Misbelievers are unjust, and shall not be 
allowed to understand, or be guided. 

But God is meroifuL 

Story of Moses and his servant in search 
of al-Kbisr. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two seas. 

They meet a strange prophet, who bida 
Moses not question anything he may do. 

He scuttles a ship, kills a boy, and builds 
up a tottering wail. 

Moses desires an explanation, which the 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Story of 2iU ’1-Qamain. 

He travels to the ocean of the setting 
sun. 
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Bnildfl ft r&mpftrt to keep in Gog end 
Mftgog. 

Those are to be let loose ftgftin before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 
ere the sea ink, it would not suffice for 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only a mortal. 

Chapter XXVIL 
SuratH 'n-Nam/. 

The Chapter of the Ant. 

The Qur*an a guidance to believers. 

God appears to Moses in the fire. 

Moses is sent to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know- 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His ai-rny of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the valley of the ant. 

One ant bids the rest retire to their holes 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smiles and answers her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who, returning, brings news of the 
magnificence of the Queen of Shoba, 

Solomon sends him back with a letter to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She comes to Solomon, recognises her 
throne ; marvels at the palace with tho glass 
floor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

Bamud reject Salih and perish. 

Lot is saved, while the people of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

The Lord, the God of nature ; the only God 
and Creator. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

The ruins of ancient citios an example, 

The Qur'an decides disputed points for the 
Jews. 

Muhammad bidden to trust in God, for be 
cannot make the deaf to hear his message. 

The beast that shall appear at the Resur- 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Loi'd 
of this lano, to recite the Qur an, and to bo- 
come a Muslim. 

Chapter XLIl. 

Sivatu 'ih-Shilrn. 

The Chapter of Counsel. 

The Qur’&n inspired by God to warn the 
Mother of cities of the judgment to come. 

Ood is one, the Creator of all things, who 
provides for all 

He calls men to the same religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into sects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes- 
sage. 

Those who argue about God shall be con- 
futed. 

None knows when the hour shall come but 
Ood. 

The idolaters shall only have their j)ortion 
in thii life. 
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God will Tindioftte tho truth of His reveU- 
iiou. 

His creation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Men's misfortunes by land aud sea are due 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the next world is best for 
the righteous. 

It is not sinful to retaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners shall have none to help them 
on the Day of Judgment. 

They are exhorted to repent before it 
comes. 

Ingi-atitude of man. 

Ood controls all. 

No mortal has over seen God face to 
face. 

He speaks to men only thfough inspiration 
of His apostles. 

This Qur'an was revealed by a spirit to 
guide into the right way. 

CBArTER XL. 

Kuratu U~Mn min. 

The Chapter of the Believer. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by the fate of 
other nations frho rejected their apostles., 

The angels’ prayer for the believers. 

Despair in hell of the idolaters. 

The tenors of the Judgment Day. 

God alone the Omniscient Judge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visible in the land to warn the people. 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh. 

Tho latter wishes to kill Moses, but a 
secret behover makes a long appeal. 

Pharaoh bids Human construct a tower to 
mount up to tho God of Moses. 

God saves the believer, and Pharoob is 
ruiued by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of the damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who wrangle about Ood rebuked. 

Tho cei-tain coming of the Hour. 

The unity of Ood asserted and His 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The conception, birth, life, and death of 
man. 

Idolaters Khali find out their error in hell. 

Mul^ammad encouraged to wait for tho 
issue. 

Cattle to ride on and to eat are sigus 
God’s providence. 

The example of the nations who perished 
of old for rejecting the apostlee. 

Chaptrb XXXVIIL 
Siratu *s ^d. 

The Chapter oi ^d. 

Oath by the Qur’in. 

Example of former generations who pe< 
rishe<i for unbelief, and for saying that their 
prophets were sorcerers aod the Scriptures 
forgeries. 

The Makkans are warned thereby. 

Any hosts of the confederates shall he 
routed. 
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Fate of tae paopla of Noah) Pharaoh, 
^aa&d, and iJot. 

The Mnkkans mmi expect the same. 

Muhammad exhorted to be patient of what 
they SHv. 

He is reminded of the powers bestowed on 
David. 

The parable of the ewo lambs proposed to 
DaTid by the two antagonists. 

David exhorted not to follow lust. 

The heaven and earth were not created in 
vain, as the misbelievers think. 

The Qnr’&n a reminder. 

Solomon, lost in admiration of his horses, 
neglects his devotions, bnt, repenting, slays 
them. 

A jinn in Solomon’s likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

He repents and vays God for a kii^dom 
such as no one shomd ever possess again. 

The wind and the devils made subject to 
him. 

The patience of Job. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Elisha and ’1-Eifl. 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise. 

Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
wicked in bell. 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proclaim God’s unity. 

The creation of man and disobedience of 
Iblis, who is expelled. 

Ho is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
he may seduce people to misbelief. 

But he and those who follow him shall 
aU hell. 

Chapteb XXV. 

Suratu H-Furqan. 

The Chapter of the Discrimination. 

The Discrimination sent down as a warn- 
ing that God is one, the Creator and Governor 
of all; yet the Makkana call it old folks’ 
tales. 

They object that the Piophet acts and 
lives as a mere mortal or is crary. 

Hell-hre shall be the punishment of those 
who disbelieve in the ResuiTection. 

Description of the Judgment Day. 

The Quraish object that the Qur’w was 
revealed piecemeal. 

Moses and Aeron and Noah were treated 
like Muhammad, but those who called them 
liars were punished. 

*Ad and §amud perished for the same 
sin. 

The ruins of the cities of the plain are 
existing examples. 

Yet they will not accept the Prophet. 

God controls the snadow, gives ni^ht 
for a repose, quickens the dead earth with 
rsin. 

He lets loose the two seas, but places a 
barrier between them. 

He has created man. 

He is the loving and merciful God. 

The Quraish object to the Merciful as n 
new God. 

The lowly and modeiute arc His servants. 


They abstain from idolatry, murder, false 
witness, and frivolous discourse. 

These shall be rewarded. 

God cares nothing for the rejection of his 
message by the infidels. 

Their punishment shall be lasting. 

Chiftce XX. 

Suratu To Ha, 

The Chapter of Tfi Hu. 

The Qur’an a reminder from the Merciful, 
who owns all things and knows all things. 

There is no god but He. 

His are the excellent names. 

Story of Moses. 

He perceives the fire and is addressed from 
it by God in the holy valley 

God shows him the miracle of the staff 
turned to a snake and of the white hand. 

Sends him to Pharaoh. 

Moses excuses himself because of the im- 
pediment in his speech. 

Aaron is given him as a minister. 

Moses’ mother throws him into the sea. 

His sister watches him. 

He is restored to his mother. 

Slays an Egyptian and dees to Midian. 

Moses and Aaron go to Pharaoh and call on 
him to believe. 

Pharaoh chniges them with being magi- 
cians. 

Their contest with the Egyptian magi- 
cians, who believe, and arc threatened with 
punishment by Pharaoh. 

Moses leads the children of Israel across 
the sea, by a dry road. 

Pharaoh and his people are overwhelmed. 

The covenant on Mount Sinai. 

The miracle of the manna and quails. 

As-Samiri makes the calf in Moses 
absence. 

Moses seizes his brother angrily by the 
beard and destroys the calf. 

Misbelievers threatened with the terrors of 
the Resuirection Day. 

Fate of the mountains on that day. 

All men shall be summoned to judgment. 

No intercession shall avail except from 
such as the Merciful permits. 

The Qur'an is in Arabic that people moy 
fear and remember. 

Muhammad is not to hasten on its revela- 
tion. 

Adam broke his covenant with God 

Angels bidden to adore Adam. 

Iblis refuses. 

Tempts Adam. 

Adam, Eve, and the Devil expelled from 
Paradise. 

Misbelievers shall be gathered together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

The Makkans pass by the mined dwellings 
of the generations who have been aforetime 
destroyed for unbelief. 

But for the Lord’s word being passed, they 
would have perished too. 

Muhammad is exhorted to bear their in- 
sults patiently and to praise God through the 
day. 

Prayei enjoined. 



Th« fftU of tboot of yore o sufficioiii 
•ign. 

Let them wait and tee the ietne. 
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Suratu *x-Zmii^rufl 
The Chapter of Gilding. 

The original of the Qur'an is ^ith Ood 

The example of the nations of old who 
mocked at the prophets. 

God the Creator. 

Men are bidden to praise Him who pro- 
Tides mau with ships and cattle whereon to 
ride. 

The Arabs are rebuked for attributing 
female offspring to God, when they themselves 
repine when a female chi’d is born to any 
one of them. 

They are also blamed for asseiting that 
the angels are female. 

The excuse that this was the religion of 
their fathers, will not avail 

It is the same as older nations made. 

Their fate. 

Abraham disclaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans were permitted to enjoy 
prosperity only until the Apostle came, and 
now that he has come they reject him. 

The are reproved for saying that had the 
Prophet been a man of consideration at Mak* 
kah and at-Ta’if, they would have owned 
him. 

Misbelievers would have had still more 
wealth and enjo>'ment, but that men would 
have then all become infidels. 

Those who turn from the admonition shall 
be chained to devils, who shall mislead 
them. 

God will take vengeance on them, whe- 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

He is encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh, whom he 
was sent to warn. 

But Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 

Answer to the Arabs, who objected that 
Jesns, too, must come under the ban against 
false gods. 

But Jesus did not assume to be a god. 

Threat of the coming of the Hour. 

The jova of Paradise and the terrors of 
Hell. 

The damned shall beg Malik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down the secret 
plots of the inhdels. 

God has no son. 

He is the Lord of all. 

Chapter XIL 
iSvrafii Yituf. 

The Chapter of Joseph. 

The Qur'an revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may understand. 

It contains the best of stories. 

Story of Joseph. 

He tells his father his dream. 

Jacob advises him to keep it to himself. 

Jealousy of Joseph’s brethren. 

They conspire to throw him in a pit., 

Indaee hit father to let him go with them. 
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They oast him in the pit, aud bring homo 
his shirt covered with lying blood. 

Travellers discover him and sell him into 
Egypt. 

He is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innocence proved. 

His mistress shows him to the women of 
the city to excuse her conduct. 

Their amazement at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and the 
cupbearer. 

Pharaoh’s dream. 

Joseph is sent for to expound it. 

He is appointed to u situation of trust in 
the land. 

His bretliren arrive .and do not recognise 
him. '0 

They ask for com and he requires them 
to bring their younge.st brother as the condi- 
tion of his giving it to thorn. 

The goods they had brought to baiter are 
returned to their sacks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himself to him. 

Joseph places the king's drinking-cup in 
his brother's pack. 

Accuses them all of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 
theft. 

They return to Jacob, who, in great grief, 
sends them back again, to bring him news. 

Joseph discovers himself to them and 
sends back bis shirt. 

Jacob recognises it by the smell. 

Jacob goes back with them to Egjrpt. 

This story appealed to as a proof of the 
truth of the Revelation. 

CiiarTER XI. 

Suratu Hud. 

The Chapter of Hiid. 

The Qur’an a book calling men to believe 
in the unity of God. 

Nothing is hidden from Him. 

He is the Creator of all. 

Men will not believe, and deem them- 
selves secure, because their punisbraenl is 
deferred. 

They demand a sign, or say the Qur'in is 
invented by the Prophet ; but they and their 
false gods together cannot bring ton such 
Surah.s. 

Misbelievers threatened with future pamsh- 
ment, while believers are promised Para- 
dise. 

Noah was likewise sent, hut his people 
objected that be was a mere mortal like 
themselvei^ and only followed by the meaner 
sort of me*. 

He also h accused of having invented his 
j revelation. 

He is saved in the ail; and the unbelievers 
dro wned. 

He endeavours to ssve bis son. 

The ark settles on Mount al-JAdl. 

Hud was sent to 'Ad. 

Hia people plotted againat him and were 
deatroyed) while he wea aaTMl 


K2 
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9Alib will MDt to SamQd. 

The she-c«mol giren for a lign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 

Abraham entertains the angels who are 
sent to the people of Lot. 

He pleads for them. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spare the angels. 

He escapes by night, and Sodom is de- 
stroyed. 

Shn‘aib is s^nt to Midian, and his people, 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

The Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threatened with the Judgment 
Day, when they shall be sent to hell, while 
the believers are. in Paradise. 

The Makkans \ire bidden to take warning 
hy the fate of the cities whose stories are 
related above. 

These stories are intended to strengthen 
the Prophet’s heai*t. 

He is bidden to wait and leave the issue to 
God. 

Chapter X. 

Sth'atu Yttnus. 

The Chapter of Jonah. 

Xo wonder that the Qur’an was revealed to 
a mere man. 

Misbelievers deem him a sorcerer. 

God the Creator and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His }>ernii8Rion. 

Creation is a sign of His power. 

Reward hereafter for the believers, 

Man calls on God in distress, but fopgets 
Him when deliverance comes. 

Warning from the fall of former genera- 
tions. 

The infidels are not satisfied with the 
Qur’an. 

Muhammad dare not invent a false revela- 
tion. 

False gods can neither harm nor profit 
them. 

People require a sign. 

God saves people in dangers by land and 
sea. 

This life is like grass. 

Promise of Paradise and thre.’it of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and false gods at the 
Last Day. 

God the Lord of all. 

Other religions are mere conjecture. 

The Qur’an could only have been devised 
by God. 

The Makkans are challenged to produce a 
single Surah like it. 

Unbelievers warned of the Loat Day by the 
fate of previous nations. 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
things. 

God is ever watchful over the Prophet’s 
actions. 

Happiness of the behevers. 

The infidcla cannot harm the Prophet. 

Refutation of thoae who oacribe offspring 
to Qod. 


Unhammad eneonmged by the story of 
Noah and the other propbeta of old. 

Fate of Pharaoh and vindication of Mosei 
and Aaron. 

The people of tho Book (Jews and Chris- 
tians) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
of the Qur’an. 

The story of Jonnh. 

The people of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and believing in time. 

The people are exhorted to embrace Islam, 
the faith of the Hanif. 

God alone is powerful. 

Belief or unbehef affect only the indiridual 
himself. 

Resignation and patience inculcated. 

Chapter XIV. 

Surntit Ibrahim. 

The Chapter of Abraham. 

The Qnr’tn revealed to bring men from 
darkness into light. 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostle sent except with the language 
of his own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The people of Noah. 

*Ad and SamQd objected that their propbeta 
were mortals like themselves. 

The prophets relied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Frightful description of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stormy wind. 

Helplessness of the damned. 

Bat believers are in Paradise. 

A good word is like a good tree whose root 
is in tho earth and whose branches are in the 
sky, and which gives fruit in nil seasons. 

A bnd word is as a tree that is felled. 

God's word is sure. 

Idolaters are threatened with hell-fire. 

God is the Creator of all 

He subjects all things to man’s use. 

Abrnbnm prayed that the territory of Mak* 
kab might be a sanctuary. 

The unjust are only respited till the Judg- 
ment Dny. 

The mins of tho dwellings of those who 
have perished for the denying the mission of 
their apostles, are a proof of the truth of 
Muhammad’s mission. 

The Lord will take vengeance on the Last 
Day, when sinners shall bum in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

The Qur’an is n warning and an admoni- 
tion. 

OBAFnBX VI. 

’/-Am* dm. 

The Chapter of Cattle. 

Light and darkness are both created by 
God. 

Rohuko to idolaters. 

They arc exhorted to take warning by the 
fate of those of old who rejected Uie pro- 
phets. 

Had the revelation been a material hook, 
they would have disbelieved it. 
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If the Prophet had been nn angel, he would 
hare come in the guise of a man. 

Attributes of GK)d. 

Muhammad bidden to become a Muslim. 
Those who have the Scriptures ought to 
recognise Muhammad as the one foretold in 
them. 

The idolaters will be disappointed of the 
intercession of their gods on the Judgment 
Day. 

They deny the Resurrection Day now, but 
hereafter they will hare awful proof of its 
truth. 

The next world is preferable to this. 
Prophets aforetime were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

God could send them a siao if He pleased. 
Beasts, birds, and the like, are communities 
like men. 

Tlicir fate is all written in the book. 

They, too, shall be gathered on the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Arguments in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad is only s messenger. 

He is to disclaim miraculous power. 

Is not to repulse believers. 

He is bidden to af»jure idolatry and not 
follow the lusts of the Makkans. 

God’s omniscience. 

He takes men's souls to Himself during 
sleep. 

Sends guardian angels to watch over them. 
Preserves men in danger by land and sea. 
Muhammad is not to join in discussions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to associate with 
those who make a sport of it. 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

God the Creator. 

Abraham’s perplexity in seeking after the 
time God. 

Worships successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not gods by seeing them sot. 

Turns to God and becomes a Hanif. 

Other prophets of old were inspired. 

The Qur’an is also a special revelntion from 
God lo llio Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip- 
tures, hut the Jews havo pei verted or sup- 
prcii>‘ d of them. 

[>vtiuii<;iation of one who falsely pretended 
to be inspired. 

The Creation a proof of God's unity. 

Rebuke to those who call the jinn His part- 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not to be abused, lest they, 
too, speak ill of God. 

The Makkans would not have believed 
even if a sign had been given them. 
Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men aie not to abstain from food over 
which God’s name has been pronounced. 

God will vindicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse depends on God’s 
grace. 

The jinna and false gods, together with 
their worshippers, will be condemned to over- 
lattiog torment. 

God never punishes without first sending 
ipostle with warning. 
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The threatened doom cannot be averted. 

Denunciation of the idolatrous practices of 
the Arabs. 

Setting apart portions of the produce of the 
land for God and for the idols, and defraud- 
ing God of His portion. 

Infanticide. 

Declaring cattle and tilth inviolable. 

God created all fruita and all c&ttle, both 
are therefore lawful. 

Argument proving the absurdity of some 
of these customs. 

Enumeration of the only kinds of food that 
are unlawful. 

The prohibition to the Jews of certain food 
was only on account of their sins. 

God’s revealed word is the only certain 
argument. 

Declaratirn of things# really forbidden, 

1 namely, harshness to parents, infanticide, 
abominable sins, and murder. 

The property of oi'pbans is to be respected 
and fair-dealing to be practised. 

No soul compelled beyond its capacity. 

The Qur’iin to be accepted on the same 
authority as the Book of Moses wa.s. 

Faith required now without signs. 

No latter profession on the Judgment Day 
shall profit them. 

Good works to be row.'irded tenfold, but 
evil works only by the same mount. 

Islim is the religion of Abraham the 

Hanif. 

A belief in one God, to whom ail prayer 
and devotion is due. 

Each soul shall bear its own burden. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans Is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 

Chapter IiXTV. 

Siiratu 't-Taghabuu. 

The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 

God the Creator. 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God. 

Wealth and children must not distract 
men from the service of God. 

Chaiter xxvm. 

Suratu V-Qajtc.v, 

The Chapter of the Story. 

The history of Moses and i^haraob. 

The latter and his vvzier. 

Haman oppresses the children of 

Moses is exposed on the river by hi*, 
mother. 

He is adopted by Pharaoh. 

His sister watches him, and his mother ie 
engaged to nurse him. 

He grow’g up and slays the Egyptian. 

Flees to Midian. 

Helps the two Mldianitcs to draw water. 

Serves their father Snohaib for ten voars 
and then marries his daughter. 

God appears to him in the fire. 

la sent with his brother Aaron to Pha- 
raoh. 

Himin builds Pharaoh a high towar to 
aacend to the God of Moses. 
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IBf pnnishment. 

Mosm ^iTes the Law. 

These alories are proofs of Muhammad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject the Book of Moses and 
the Qur'an as two impostures. 

Those who have the Scriptures recognise 
the truth of the Qur’an. 

The Makkans warned ^by the example of 
the cities of old that have perished. 

Disappointment of the idolaters at the Day 
of Judgment. 

Helplessne.ss of the idols before God. 

Qarun’s groat wealth. 

The earth opens and swallows him up for 
his pride and his insolence to Moses. 

Muhammad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose. 

CnJfpTER xxin. 

Siiratu *f‘Afu*mtnin. 

The Chapter of Believers. 

The hnmble, chaste, and honest, shall 
prosper. 

The creation, birth, death, and resurrection 
of man. 

God’s goodness in providing for men’s sus- 
tenance. 

Noah sent to his people, who reject him 
because he is a more mortal. 

They are drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark. 

Moses and Aaron were also called liars. 

Mary and her son the cause of their fol- 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearing encouraged. 

The Quraish rebuked for their pride, and 
for denying Muhammad, and calling him 
possessed. 

They are reminded of the famine and de- 
feat they have already experienced. 

Doctrine of the Resurrection. 

The unity of God. 

He has no offspring. 

Is omniscient. 

Muhammad is encouraged not to care for 
the false accasatious of the Makkans, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Punishment, on the Day of Resurrection, of 
those who mocked at the little party of be- 
lievers. 

CnAPTKR XXII. 

Siiratu 

The Chapter of the !^lgrimage. 

Terrors of the Last Day, yet men dispute 
about God and follow devils. 

The conception, birth, growth, and death of 
men, and the growth of herbs in the ground 
are proofs of the Resurrection. 

Bat some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. 

The most desperate means cannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 

God will decide between the Jews, Chris- 
tiana, Bahians, Magians, and idolatenf on the 
Judgmant Day.. 

iJl natura adoras God. 

Tha miaballavara are thraatanad with hall- 
Afa, and tba baliavart promisad Paradise. 
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Punishment threatened to those who pro- 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosque. 

Abraham, when hidden to cleanse the 
Ka‘bah, w'as told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

The rules of the Ilajj enjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Hanifs. 

Sacrifices at the Ka*bah are enjoined. 

All men have their appointed rites. 

The name of God is to be mentioned over 
cattle when slaughtered. 

Camels may bo sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, but loves not 
misbelieving traitors. 

Those who have boon driven from their 
homos for acknowledging God's unity ars 
allowed to fight. 

If men did not fight for such a canse, all 
places of worship would bo destroyed. 

The people of Noah, ‘Ad, B^^mud, Abra- 
ham, and Lot, called their prophets liars, 
and were allowed to range at large, hut at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed, and the ruins 
are visible to travellers still. 

Muhammad is only sent to warn the Mak- 
kans of a like fate. 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read- 
ing to the Prophet while reading the Qur*an. 

The Kingdom shall he God’s upon the 
Judgment Day. 

Those who flee or are slain in the cause, 
shall be provided for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revenge and are again 
attacked, will be helped. 

All nature is subject to God. 

Every nation has its rites to observe. 

The idolaters treat the revelation with 
scorn. 

The false gods oould not even create a 

ay. 

Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
the faith of Abraham, whose religion the 
Muslims profess. 

God is the Sovereign and Helper. 

Chapter XXL 
Suratu U-Ambx^. 

The Chapter of the Prophets. 

Men mock at the revelation. 

They say it is a jumble of dreams, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, and they ask for 
a sign. 

The prophets of old were but mortal. 

The people who rejected them perished. 

Heaven and earth were not created in 
sport. 

Truth shall crush falsehood. 

All things praise God. 

If there wore other gods than He, heav^ 
and earth would be corrupted. 

All former prophets were taught there is 
DO god but God. 

The Merciful has not begotten children. 

The angels are only His servants. 

The separation of earth from heaven, the 
creation of living things from water, the 
steadying of the earth by monntaina, and 
placing tha aky me a roof over it, and the 
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crsation of tbo night and day» and of the son 
and moon, are signs. 

No one was ever granted immoitality. 

Every soul must taste of death. 

The unbelieTcrs mock at Muhammad and 
disbelieve in the Merciful. 

Man is hasty. 

The inhdels are threatened with punish- 
ment in the next world. 

Those who mocked at the prophets of old 
perished. 

No one shall be wronged on the Last 
Day. 

Moses and Aaron received a scripture, 

Abraham destroys the images which his 
people worshipped. 

He tells them that it was the largest idol 
which did it. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but the 
fire is miraculously made cool and safe. 

Abraham, Lot, Isaac, and Jacob, all in- 
spired. 

Lot was bi'ought safely ont of a city of 
wrong-doers. 

Noah also was saved. 

David and Solomon give jadgment about a 
field. 

The mountains and birds are made subject 
to David. 

He is taught the art of making coats of 
mail. 

The wind and the demons are subjected to 
Solomon. 

Job was saved. 

Ishmail, Idris, and l*Kifl wei'O patient, 
and entered into the mercy of the Lord. 

^u ’n-Nun (Jonah) was saved in the fish’s 
belly. 

Zachariab had his prayer granted and a 
son (John) given him. 

The spirit was breathed into the Viigin 
Mary. 

But their followers have divided into sect^. 

A city once destroyed for xmbelief shall 
not be restored till Gog and Magog are let 
loose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

Idolaters shall be the pebbles of helL 

But the elect shall be rolled u]) as ns-Sijill 
rolls up a book. 

As is written in the Psalms, ** The righ- 
teous shall inherit the earth.” 

Muhammad sent as a mercy to the worlds. 

God is one God. 

He knows all 

He is the MerdfaL 

chaptbb xvn. 

iSarafu Bum ItrffU. 

The Chapter of the Children of Israel 

Allusion to the night journey from the 
Sacred Moseme (at Makkah) to the Remote 
Mosque (at Jerusalem). 

Moses received the book. 

Noah was a faithful servant. 

Israers two sins and thedr punishment. 

The Qur’an a guide and a good tidings. 

Man prays for evil and is hasty. 

Night and day are two signs. 

Every man i augury is round his neck. ) 
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Each one shall have a book on the Resur- 
rection Day with an account of his deeds. 

Each is to bear the burdeh of his own 
sins. 

No city is destroyed till warned by an 
apostle. 

Choice of good in this world or the next. 
Muhammad is not to associate others with 
God. 

Kindness to parents enjoined. 

Moderation to be practised. 

Infanticide and fornication are sms. 
Homicide is not to be avenged except for 
just cause. 

Honesty and humility inculcated. 

The angels are not the daughters of God. 

If there were other gods, they would 
rebel against God. 

All in the heavens praise Him. 

Unbelievers cannot understand the Qur’in. 
The unity of God unacceptable to the 
Makkans. 

The Reaurroction. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over others. 

False gods themselves have recourse to 
God. 

All cities to be destroyed before the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Had Mnhammad been sent with signs, the 
Makkans would have disbelieved them like 
Samud. 

The viaion (of the Night Journey) and the 
Zaqqtim tree of hell, are causes of conten- 
tion. 

Iblis’ disobedience and fall. 

He is given permission to delude men. 
Safety by land and sea a special mercy 
from God. 

All shall have justice at the Last Day. 

The Saqif tribe at at-Tk'lf nearly aednoed 
Muhammad into promulgating an unantho- 
rieed sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is nngrateful 
Departure of the spirit. 

Mankind and jinns together could not pro- 
duce the like of the Qur’an. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

He is only a mortal. 

Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resui - 
rection. 

Moses brought nine signs, but Pharaoh 
disbeUeved in them. 

His fate. 

The children of Israel sneoeeded him in 
his possessions. 

Tqe Qur’kn was revealed as ocoasiou re- 
quired. 

Those who believe the scripture recog- 
nise it. 

God and the Merciful One are not two 
gods, for God has no partner. 

CiujPTKn XVI. 

Suratu 'n-NahL 
The Chapter of tho Bee. 

God’s decree will come to pass. 

He aends the angels to instruct his aervanta 
to give warning that there is no other God. 
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The creation and ordering of all natural 
objects are signs of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and power- 

1«MIS. 

God is but one. 

The unbelievers who call the revelation 
old folks' tales, must bear the burden of their 
own sins. 

On the Resurrection Da}', their associates 
will disown them. 

Reception by the angels of the wicked and 
^he good in Hell and in Paradise. 

The infidels strenuously deny the Ream*- 
reciion. 

The Muhajiriin are promised a good re- 
ward. 

The Jews and Christians to be asked to 
confiiTU the Qur’an. 

All nature adores Ood. 

Unity of God amrmed. 

When in distress, men tuni to God, but for- 
get Him and become idolaters when deliver- 
ance comes. 

The practice of setting aside paH of their 
produce for the idols reproved. 

The practice of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughters to God, is reproved 
and disbelief in the future life also rebuked. 

Satan is tho patron of the infidels. 

The Qur’an sent down as a guidance and 
mercy. 

The rain which quickens the dead earth, and 
the cattle which give milk, and the vines 
which give fiuit and wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from the Lord to bnild 
hives and to use those made first by men. 

Its bonoy is lawful. 

The rich Arabs axe reproved for their 
treatment of their slaves. 

Holpiessiiess of the false gods illustrated 
by the parable of the slave and of the dumb 
man. 

Goodness of God in providing food and 
shelter for men. 

Idolaters shall be diso .vnSd b}c the false 
gods at the Resurrection. 

E^very nation shall have a witness against 
it on that day. 

Justice and good faith inonlcated, espe- 
cially the duty of keeping to a treaty once 
made. 

Sutau has no power over believers. 

Versos of the Qnr’an abrogated. 

The Uol> Spirit (Gabriel) is the instru- 
ment of the revtdation. 

Suggestion that Mul^ammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the Qur’&n. 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Qur’in is 
in Arabic. 

Denunciation oi misbelievers. 

Warning of the fate Makksh is to expect 
if itii inhabitants continue to disbelieve. 

Unlawful foods. 

(tod will forgive wrong done through igno- 
vanco. 

Abraham was Hanif. 

The ordinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with his oppo- 
nents kindlji 
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The believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 

They are exhorted to patience and trust in 
Ood. 

Chapter Xm, 

Suratu ^r~Ra^d. 

The Chapter of Thunder. 

The Qnr an n revelation from the Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of all. 

Misbelievers arc threatened. 

God knows all, and the recording angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrate God’s 
praises. 

All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. 

God sends min and causes the torrents to 
flow. 

The scum thereof is like the dross on 
smelted ore. 

Tho righteous and the believers are pro- 
mised Paradise, and the misbeUevere are 
threatened with hell-fire. 

Exhortation to believe in the MereiluL 

Wore the Qur’^ to convulse nature, they 
would not believe. 

Fuj-ther throats against misbelievers. 

God notes the deeds of every soul. 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Paradise and Hell. 

Muhammad bidden to persevere in assert- 
ing the unity of God. 

Had he not followed the (Qur’an, God would 
have forsaken him. 

Other apostles have had wives and ohil- 
dien. 

None could bxing a sign without God's 
permission. 

For every period there is a revelation. 

God can. annul or confirm any part of Wut 
revelation which He pleases. 

He has the Mother of the Book (i.e the 
Eternal Orig^l). 

Whether Muhammad live to see his pre- 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to preach the message. 

The conaueste of IsWn pointed to. 

Ood will support the prophets against 
misbelievers. 

Chapter XXIX. 

JSimtu H-*Ankabut. 

The Chapter of the Spider. 

Believers must be proved. 

Kindness to be shown to parents ; but 
they ai*e not to be obeyed if they endeavour 
to lead their children to idolatry. 

The hypocrites stand by the Muslims only 
in success. 

The unbelievers try to seduce the be- 
lievers by offering to bear their sins. 

Xoah delivered from the deluge. 

Abraham prooches against idolatry. 

Is cast into the fire, but saved 

Flees from his native land. 

Isaac and Jakob born to him. 

Lot and the fate of the inhabitmts of 
Sodom. 

Midian and theii* prophet Shvaib. 
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*Ad and ^amfid. 

Fate of Q&run, Pharaoh, and Himan. 
Similitude of the spider. 

Muhammad bidden to rehearse the Qur'an. 
Prayer enjoined. 

Those who have scriptures are to be mildly 
dealt with in disputation. 

They believe in the Qur*Sn. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Signs are only in the power of God. 

The idolaters reproved, and threatened 
with punishment. 

The believers promised reward. 

God provides for all. 

This world is but a sport. 

God saves men in dangers by sea, yet they 
are ungrateful. 

The territory of Makkah inviolable. 
Exhortation to strive for the faith 

OuArant Vn. 

Siratu U‘A*ra/. 

The Ohapter of al-A*raf. 
Mul^ammad is bidden to accept the Qur*an 
fearlessly. 

The Makkans must take warning by the 
fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

The creation and fall of Adam. 

Iblls allowed to tempt mankind. 

Men are to go to mosque decently clad. 

God has only prohibit sinful actions. 

Men are warned not to reject the mission of 
the apostles. 

Their punishment at and after death if 
th^ do so. 

The happiness of believers in Paradise. 
Description of al-A*rif, the partition be- 
tween heaven and hell 

Immediate belief in the Qur’an required. 
God the Creator. 

Humble and secret prayer enjoined. 

Proofs of God’s goomess. 

Noah sent to wain his people. 

He is saved in the ark while they are 
dro a'ned. 

Hud sent to ‘Ad. 

They reject his preaching and are pun- 
ished. 

$alib sent to Sam&d. 

I^oduces the she-camel as a sign. 

The people hamstring her and are pun- 
ished. 

Lot sent to the people of Sodom. 

Their punishment. 

Shu‘aiD sent to Midian. 

His people reject him and are destroyed. 
Thus city after city was destroyed for 
reiectiug the apostles. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The miracles of the snake and the white 
hand. 

The magicians contend with Moses, are 
overcome and betievo. 

Pharaoh punishes them. 

The slaughter of the first-born. 

The plagues of Egypt. 

The Israelites are delivered* 

Moses communes with God, who appears 
to him on the mount. 
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The giving of the Law. 

The golden calf. 

Moses’ wrath against Aaron. 

The seventy elders. 

The coming of Muhammad, the illiterate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jews are just and rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

The miracle of smiting the rock. 

The manna and quails. 

The command to enter the city, saying. 
** HiUatun,” and punishment for disobe- 
dience. 

The Sabbath-breaking city. 

The transformation of the wicked inhabi- 
tants into apes. 

The dispersion of the Jews. 

The mountain held over the Jaws. 

The covenant of God with the posterity of 
Adam. ^ 

Am I not your Lord ? 

Humiliation of one who, having foretold the 
coming of a prophet in the time of Muham- 
mad, would not acknowledge the latter as 
such. 

Many, both of the jinn and of mankind, 
predestined to nelL 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 

Muhammad is not possessed. 

The coming of the Hour. 

Creation of Adam and Eve. 

Conception and birth of their first child, 
*Abdu ’l.Haris. 

Their idolatry. 

Idols are themselves servants of God. 

They have neither life nor senses. 

Muhammad is bidden to treat, his oppo- 
nents with mildness. 

The mention of God’s name repels devilish 
influences. 

Men are recommended to listen to the 
Qurikn and to humble themselves before God, 
whom the angels adore. 

Chaftbe CXIIl. 

Suratu U^Faiat/. 

The Chapter of tae Daybreak. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from evil 
influences. 

Cbaptee CXIV. 

SiratH ’n-Afds. 

The Ohapter of Men. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from the 
devil and his evil suggestions. 

THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD 

Twenty Shrahs given at al-Madinab. 
Chaptee XCVIII. 

Siiratu U-Bai^nah. 

The Chapter of the Manifest Sign. 

Rebuke to Jews and Christians for doubting 
the manifest sign of Muhammad’s missiou. 

CBAPTBIt II 
Siiratu H-Baqarak, 

The Chapter of the Heifer 

The Qur'&n a guidance. 

Rebuke to unbelievers. 
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A parable of one who kindlee fire. 

God is not ashamed of trifling aimilitades. 
The creation of man. 

Adam taught the names. 

Iblis refuses to adore him. 

The temptation and fall. 

The Children of Israel. 

Their trials in Egypt. 

The golden calf. 

The manna and quails. 

Bidden to enter the city and say, ** Hit- 
tatun.*’ 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He bids the people slaughter u dun cow to 
discover a mui'der. 

Charge against the Jews of corrupting the 
Scriptures. 

The golden calf. 

The mountain held over them. 

Gabriel reveals ths Qui’an. 

Harut and Marut. 

Believers are not to say “ Ra'ina,’^ but 
“ Unzurna.” 

Verses which are annulled will be replaced 
by h»etter ones. 

Paradise not exclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mosques to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Kabbah. 

Was a Hanif. 

The qiblah free. 

An-S<^fa and al-Marwah may be compassed. 
Proofs of God’s unity. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicide. 
Testators. 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgrimage. 

Its duration. 

Fi^^hting for religion lawful during the 
sacred months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

The law of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Muh&jirun to be rewarded. 

The Children of Israel demand a king 
Saul fTttlflt). 

Tho snechina. 

The ark. 

Saul and Gideon confounded. 

Goliath. 

Jesus. 

The Ayaiu 'l-km'si (verse of the throne), 
asserting tho solf-subsistenoe and omnipre- 
sence of God. 

Nimrod and .^brahum. 

Almsgiving. 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Rosunection. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones referred 

to. 

Abraham and the birds. 

Almsgiving recommended. 

Usurers denounced. 

Laws relating to debt and trading. 

Persons mentally incapable are to act by 
agents. 

The beheter’a prayer. 
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Suratu Ali ^ Imran. 

The Chapter of Tmran’s Family. 

God’s unity and self-subsistence. 

The Qur’^ conhrmatory of previous scrip- 
ture. 

Tho verses are either decisive or ambi- 
guous. 

Example of Pharaoh’s punishment. 

The battle of Badr. 

Islam the true religion. 

Future torment eternal. , 

Ol>edience to God and the Apostle en- 
joined. 

Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

She is brought up by Zaohariah. 

Birth of John. 

The annunciation of the Virgin. 

Birth and infancy of Jesus. 

The miracle of the birds of clay. 

The disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad’s dispute with a 
Ghiistian deputation from Najran. 

Abraham a Hanif. 

Reproof to Jews who pretend to believe 
and then reoant, and who pervert the soiip- 
tures. 

No distinction to be made between the 
prophets. 

The Jews rebuked for prohibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of the Ka*bah. 

Abraham’s station. 

Pilgrimage enjoined. 

Schism and misbelief reproved. 

Battle of Uhud referred to. 

The victoi'y at Badr due to angelic aid. 

Usury denounced. 

Fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

Muhammad’s death must not divert the 
believers from their faith. 

Pi omise of God’s help. 

Further account of the battle of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to enter Paradise. 

The victory of Badr more than countei- 
balanced the defeat at Uhud. 

The hypocrites detected and reproved. 

Death the common lot, even of apostles. 

Prayer for the believers. 

Exhortation to vie in good works and be 
patient 

Chapteb VIIL 

Swxitu *l-AnJdL 
The Chapter of the Spoils. 

^oils belong to God and the Apostle. 

Who are the true believers ? 

The expedition of Muhummad against the 
caravan from Syria under Abu Sufyan. 

The noJracUlous victory at Badi‘. 

Address to the Makkans who, fearing an 
attack from [Muhammad, took sanctuary in 
the Ka*bah, and prayed to God to decide 
between themselves and him. 

Exhortation to believe and avoid treachery. 

Plots against Mulyammad frustrated by 
Divine int^erenoe. 

The revelation treated as old folks’ tales. 



Rabuke of the idoUtern for mocking the 
Muslims at prayer. 

Offer of an amnesty to those whe will be- 
liere. 

Exhortation to fight the infidels. 

Division of the spoils. 

Description of the battle. 

The enemy made to seem few in the Mas* 
Urn’s eyes, while they seemed more mimeroas 
than they really were. 

The infidels forsaken by Satan, their 
leader, on the day of battle. 

Fate of the hypocrites. 

Warning from Pharaoh’s fate. 

The infidels who break their treaty. 

Treachery to be met with the like. 

God will help the Prophet against the 
traitors. 

A few enduring believers shall conquer a 
multitude of infidels. 

The Muslims arc reproved for accepting 
ransom for the captives taken at Badr. 

The spoils are lawful. 

The Muhujiruu who fled with Muhammad, 
and the inhabitants of al-Madinah who gave 
him refuge, are to form ties of ))rotherbood. 

CaaPTEE XLVII. 

Surat It Afuhamtuad. 

The Chapter of Muhammad. 

Promise of reward to beUevers. 

Exhortation to deal severely with the 
enemy. 

Description of Paradise and of HeU. 

Reproof to some pretended believers and 
hypocrites who hesitate to obey the command 
to make war against the unbelievers. 

Their secret malice shall be revealed. 

Exhortation to believe, and to obey God 
k%nd the Apostles, and sacrifice all for the 
faith. 

Chaftsr LXn. 

Suiutu U-Juma*ah. 

The Chapter of the Congregation. 

God has sent the illiterate prophet. 

The Jews rebuked for unbelief. 

Muslims are not to leave the congregation 
during divine service for the sake of mer- 
chandise. 

Chapter V. 

Suratu 'l-Md*idah. 

The Chapter of the Table, 

Believers are to fulfil their compacts. 

Brute beasts, except those hereafter men- 
tioned, are lawful, but chase during the pil- 
grimage is unlawful. 

The rites and sacrifices of the Pilgrimage 
are lawful. 

The Muslims are not to bear ill-will against 
the Quraish, who prevented them at Hudai- 
biyah from making the Pilgrimage. 

Forbidden meats. 

The food of Jews and Chriatians is lawful 
to Moaltma. 

So, too, their women. 


Ablations bef ora prayers. 

Rules for purifloation in oases of pollu- 
tion. 

The Muslims are bidden to remember the 
oath of fealty (at 'Aqabab), and how Gk>d 
made a similar covenant with the children of 
Israel, and chose twelve wardens. 

Muhammad is warned against their trea- 
chery, as well as against the Christians. 

Refutation of the doctrine that Christ is 
God. and of the idea that the Jews and Chris- 
tians are the sons of God and His beloved. 

Muhammad sent as a wamtr and herald of 
glad tidings. 

Moses bade the children of Israel invade 
the Holy Land, and they were punished for 
hesitating. 

Story of the two sons of Adam. 

The crow shows Cain how to bury the body 
of Abel. • 

Gravity of homicide. 

Those who make war against God and His 
Apostle are not to receive quarter. 

Punishment for theft. 

Muhammad is to judge both Jews and 
Christians by the Qur’an, in accordance with 
their own Soriptures, but not according to 
their lusts. 

Or would they prefer to be judged accord- 
ing to the unjust laws of the time of tbs 
pagan Arabs ? 

The Muslims are not to take Jews and 
Christians for patrons. 

The hypocrites hesitate to join the b#- 
lievers. 

They ere threatened. 

Further appeals to the Jews and Ohris- 
tiaiis. 

Fate of those before them who were trans- 
formed for their sins. 

The Jews reproved for saying that GK>d’s 
hand is fettered. 

Some of them are moderate, but the greaUr 
part are misbelievers. 

The Prophet is bound to preach his mes- 
sage. 

Sabians, Jews, and Ch^stians appealed to 
as believers. 

Prophets of old were rejected. 

Against the worship of the Messiah and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Jews and idolaters are the most hostile to 
the Muslims, and the Christians are nearest 
in love to them. 

Expiation for an inconsiderate oath. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be hunted or eaten daring pil- 
grimage. 

Expiation for violating this precept. 

Fish is lawful at this time. 

Rites of the Haj] to be observed. 

Believers must not ask about painful things 
till the whole Qur’in i« revealed. 

Denunciation of the superstitions praotioes 
of the Pagan Arabs with r'espect to certain 
cattle. 

Witness€»s required when a dying nuu 
makes his testament. 

The mission of Jesus. 

The miracles of the infancy. 
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The Apostles ask for a table from hea ven 
as a si^. 

Jesus denies commanding men, to worship 
him and his mother as gods. 

Chapter LIX. 

Suratu "f-Tfashr, 

The Chapter of Assembly. 

The chastisements of the Jews who would 
not believe in the Qur^an. 

The divisions of the spoils. 

The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites. 

Ghaptbr rv. 

Suratu ’n-JVisa’. 

The Chapter of Women. 

God creates and watches over man. 

Women’s dowries. 

Administration the property of orphans 
and idiots. 

Distribution of property among the heirs. 

Witnesses required to prove adultery. 

Believers are not to inherit women’s estates 
against their will. 

No false charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman’s dowry. 

Women whom it is unlawful to marry. 

Men are superior to women. 

Punishment of refractory wives. 

Arbitration between man and wife. 

Duty towards parents, kinsmen, orphans, 
the poor, neighbours, Ac. 

Almsgiving for appearance sake a crime. 

Believers must not pray when drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may be used for purification when 
water is not to be had. 

Charge against Jews of perverting the 
Scriptures and sapng, Ra^ina.” 

They arc threatened with trausformutiou, 
like those who broke the Sabbath, for their 
unbelief. 

Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 

Some who have Scriptm es Relieve. 

Trusts to be paid back. 

Quarrels to be referred to God and the 
apostles only. 

The Apostle will iutei*cede for the be< 
lievers. 

Muhammad commanded to settle their dif- 
ferences. 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

They are exhorted to fight, and promised 
Paradise if they fall. 

Obedience to the Prophet is obedience to 
God. 

Sdlutation to be returned. 

The hypocrites. 

Deserters are to bo slain, unless they have 
taken refuge with a tribe in league with the 
Muslims. 

Penalty for killing a boliever by mistake. 

Believers are not to plunder others on the 
mere pretence that they are infidels. 

Fate of tho half-hearted Muslims who foil 

at Ba^. 

Praeautions to bo taken against an attack 
during prayers. 
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Exhortation to sincerity in supporting the 
faith. 

Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for their ido- 
latry and superstitious practices. 

Islam the l>est religion, being that of Abra- 
ham the Hanlf. 

Laws respecting women and orphans. 

Equity and kindness recommended. 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved. 

Fear of God inculcated. 

God does not pardon the unstable in faith 
or the hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowed. 

The Jews were punished for demanding a 
book from heaven. 

Of old they asked Moses to show them 
God openly, and were punished. 

They are reproached for breaking their 
covenant with God, for calumniating Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whereas they only killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injustice and usury. 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
ns tho other apostles and projphets. 

Jesus is only an apostle of God and His 
Word, and a spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denounced 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of inheritance in the case of re- 
mote kinship. 

Chapter LVIII. 

Suratu 'l-Mujddilah, 

The Chapter of the Disputer. 

A^'oRtion of the idolatrous custom of 
divorcing women with the formula, “ Thou 
art to me as my mother’s back.” 

God’s omniscience and omnipresence. 

He knows the secret plottings of the dis- 
affected. 

Discourse on the duties of true believers.. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle. 

Chapter liXV. 

<Saratu ’f- 70/09. 

Tho Chapter of Divorce. 

Tho laws of divorce. 

The Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 

The* seven stories of heaven and earth. 

Chapter LXIII. 

Suratu 'l-Mundfiqin, 

The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 

The treacherous designs of the hypocrites 
revealed. 

Chapter XXIV. 

Siiratu ’n-iViir. 

The Chapter of Light. 

(This chapter deals with the accusation of 
unebastity against ‘Ayishah.) 

Punishment of the whore and the whore- 
monger. 

Witnesses required in the cose of an impu- 
tation of iinchastity to a wife. 
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Vindication of ^Ayishah’s oharaotar and 
denunciation of the accusers. 

Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened 
with punishment at the Last Day. 

Believers are not to enter other persons* 
houses without permission, or in the absence 
of the owners. 

Chastity and modest deportment enjoined, 
particularly upon women. 

Those by whom women may be seen un- 
Teiled. 

Slaves to be allowed to purchase their 
freedom. 

Slave-girls not to be compelled to prostitute 
themselves. 

God the Light of the Heavens. 

Nothing keeps the believers from the ser- 
vice of God, but the unbeliever’s works are 
like the mirage on a plain, or like darkness 
on a deep sea. 

All nature is subject to God’s control. 

Reproof to a sect who would not accept the 
Prophet’s arbitration. 

Actual obedience required rather than 
an oath that they will be obedient. 

Belief in tho unity of God, steadfastness in 
prayer, and tho giving of alms enjoined. 

Slaves and children not to be admitted into 
an apartment without asking permission, when 
the occupant is likely to be undressed. 

Rules for the social intercourse of women 
past child-bearing, and of the blind, lame, or 
sick. 

Persons in whose houses it is lawful to oat 
food. 

Salutations to bo exchanged on entering 
houses. 

Behaviour of the Muslims towards the 
Apostle. 

He is to be more respectfully addressed 
than other people. 

Chator xxxm. 

Suratu H’Ahzah. 

The Chapter of the Confederates. 

Muhammad is wame<i against the hypo- 
crites. 

Wives divorced by the formula, “ Thou art 
henceforth to me like my mother’s back," 
are not to be considered as real mothers, and 
as such regarded as unlawful. 

Neither are adopted sons to be looked 
upon as real sons. 

The real ties of kinship and consanguinity 
are to supersede the tie of sworn brother- 
hood. 

God’s covenant with the Prophet. 

Miraculous interference in favour of the 
Muslims when besieged by tho confederate 
army at al-Madinah. 

Conduct of tho hypocrites on the occasion. 

Departure of the invaders, 

Siego and defeat of the Banu Quraizah 
Jews. 

Tho men are executed. 

Their women and children are sold into 
slavery and their property confiscated. 

Laws for the Prophet’s wives. 

They are to be discreet and avoid ostenta- 
tion. 
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Rnconragement to the good and true be- 
lievers of either sex. 

Vindication of Muhammad’s conduct in 
marrying Zainab, the divorced wife of his 
freed man and adopted son Zaid (who is men- 
tioned by name). 

No term need be observed in the ease of 
women divorced before cohabitation. 

Peculiar privileges granted to Mu^yammad 
in the matter of women. 

Limitation of his licence to take wives. 

Muslims are not to enter the ProphsVa 
house without permission. 

After, they are to retire without inoonro- 
nienoing him by familiar discourse. 

Are to be very modest in their demeanour 
to his wives. 

Are not to marry any of his wives after 
him. 

Those relations who are permitted to eee 
them unvuiled. 

God and His angels bless the Prophet. 

Slander of misbelievers will be punished. 

The women are to dress modestly. 

Warning to the hypocrites and diaaffeeted 
at al-Madinah. 

The fate of the infidels at the Laat Judg- 
ment. 

Man alone of all creation undertook the 
reeponsibility of faith. 

Chapter LVIL 

Suratu %ffadid. 

The Chapter of Iron. 

God the controller of all nature. 

Exhortation to embrace Isikm. 

Those who do so before the taking of Mak- 
kah are to have the precedence. 

Discomfiture of the hypocrites and unbe- 
lievers at the Last Day. 

The powers vouohsaied to former apostles. 

Chapter LXL 

Suratu '9-Saff. 

The Chapter of the Ranks. 

Believers are bidden to keep their word 
and to fight for the faith. 

Moses was disobeyed by bis people. 

Jesus prophesied the coming of Akmad. 

The Christians rebuked. 

Chapter XLVID. 

Suratu ’/-/TafA. 

The Chapter of Victory, 

Announcement of a victonf^. 

God comforts the believers and punishes 
the hypocrites and idolaters. 

The oath of fealty. 

The cowardice and excuses of the desert 
Arabs. 

Those loft behind wish to share the apoil 
gained at Kh aibar. 

The incapacitated alone are to be excused. 

The oath of fealty at the tree. 

God prevented a collision between tke 
Makkans and the Muslims, when the latter 
were prohibited from making the pilgrimage. 

Prophecy of the pUgrimage to be com* 
pleted the next year. 
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CHijnrBB LX. 

Suratu H^Mumtabinah, 

The Chapter of the Tried. 

Exhortations to the Maslims not to treat 
secretly with the Qnraish. 

Abraham’s example. 

Other idolaters who have not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 

Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being received into Islam. 

If they are really believers, they are, ipso 
facto ^ divorced. 

The husbands are to be recompensed to 
the amount of the women’s dowries. 

Chapter LXVL 

Suratu U-Tahrim, 

The Chapter of Prohibition. 

The Prophet is reeved from a vow ho bad 
made to please his wives. 

The jealousies in his haram occasioned by 
his intrigue with the Coptic slave-girl, Mary. 

Exhortation to hostilities against the in- 
fidels. 

The example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of the Virgin Mary. 

Chapter IX. 

Suratu 't-Taubah. 

The Chapter of Repentance. 

(This chapter is without the initial formula, 
** In the name of the Merciful,” Ac.) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to such of the idolaters as have made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to be 
killed wherever found when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge is to be helped, 
in order that he may hear the word of 
Qod. 

None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exhortation to fight against the Makkans. 

Idolaters may not repair to the mosques of 
God. 

Reproof to al-‘Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, claimed to 
have done enough in supplying water to the 
pill^rims and in making the pilgrimage him- 

Chaptxr XLIX. 

Suratu 'l-Hujurat. 

The Chapter of the loner Chambers. 

Rebuke to some of tho Muslims who bad 
presumed too much in the presence of the 
Apostle, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Also of a man who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who were still 
obedient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended to- 
gether. 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
each other. 

Who entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof of 
the hypocrites. 

The Mubajirim are to hold the first rank. 

Infidels are not to be taken for patrons, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion is to bo preferred to ties of kin- 
ship. 

The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters are not to be allowed to 
enter the Sacred Mosque at Makkah another 
year. 

The infidels are to be attacked. 

The Jews denounced for saying that Ezra 
is tho son of Ood. 

The a.sHumption of the title Rabbi re- 
proved. 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Chris- 
tian monks. 

Of tho sacred months and the sin of defer- 
ring them. 

Exhortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to battle. 

Allusions to the escape of Muhammad and 
Abu Bakr [from Makkah, and their conceal- 
ment in a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
excite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault with the Pro- 
phet for his use of the alms (zakdt). 

Proper destination of the alms. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by the example of the 
people of old who rejected the Prophets. 

Rewards promised to the true believers. 

Continued denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the fight. 

Muhammad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

Their seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
him. 

Happiness in store for the Apostle, the be- 
liovers, and the Muhajirun. 

Those who may lawfully be excused mili- 
tary service. 

The desert Arabs are among the worst of 
the hypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

tJtbors have sinned but confessed. 

Others wait for God’s pleasure. 

Denunciation of some who had set up a 
mosque from motives of political opposition. 

Muhammad is not to sanction this mosque, 
but rather to use that of Quba’, founded by 
him while on hia way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

Ood hna bought the persons and wealth of 
the believers at the price of Paradise. 

Tho Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolaters, however 
near of kin. 

Abraham only asked pardon for his idola- 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise. 

The three Ansars who refused to accom- 
pany Muhammad to Tabuk are forgiven. 

The people of al-Madinah and the neigh- 
bonring Arabs blamed for holding hack on 
the occasion. 
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All McrificM for tho take of the rellgioa 
are counted to them. 

Exhortation to fight rigorously igainet the 
infidels. 

Reproof to those who receive the revela- 
tion suspiciously. 

God will stand by hit Apostle. 

V. — iSbaroes o/" the Qur*dn. 

Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
(see a book by M. Geiger, entitled, hat 
Muhatntned aus dem Judenthume aufqenonimen. 
in which that loarned Jew has traced all the 
leading features of Islam to Talmudic sources ; 
also Literarij Remains of Kmauuel 
Essay on Islam ; also arti« le on Jui»AiSM in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad ; and 
wherever Muhammad departs from the mono- 
theistic principles of Judaism, as in the ido- 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Kabbah, it is evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people of Arabia, and 
it is absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcile the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka*bah with that simple monotheism which it 
was evidently Muhammad's intention to esta- 
blish in Arabia. 

“The sources (says Mr, Rodwell) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of his 
Korftn, are, over and above the more poetical 
parts which are his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 
baaed upon the Talmud, and the Christian 
traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. At a 
later period of his career, no on© would ven- 
ture to doubt the divine origin of his whole 
book. But at its commencement the case 
was different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the work of a 

C t, as a collection of antiquated or fabulous 
^^snds, or as palpable sorcery. The}’ ac- 
cused him of having confederates, and even 
specified foreigners who had been his coad- 
jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal- 
mftn al-Farisi), to whom he may have owed 
the descriptions of heaven and hell, which 
are analogous to those of the Zenda vesta . 
and the Christian monk Sergius, or, as the 
Mubamnaadans term him, Hoheira (Buhai 
rah). From the latter, and perhaps from 
other Christiana, especially slaves natura- 
lized at Mecca, Muhammad obtained access 
to the teaching of the Apocryphal (io.spels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrete expression. 
His wife Cbadijah (^adijah), as well as her 
cousin Waraka (Waraqah), a reputed convert 
to Christianity, and Muhammad’s intimate 
friend, are said to have been well acquainted 
with the doctrines and sacred books, both of 
Jews and Christians. And not only were 
Mveral Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to the Christian faith, but on 
two occaaioaa Mubaoimad had travelled with 
hie uncle Abu Tulib, es far as Bostra, where 


he must have had opportunitiee of Uamiiig 
the general outlines of Oriental Ohrietian doc- 
trine, and perhaps of witnessing the ceremo- 
nial of their worship, 

* • • « « 

“ It lias been supposed that Muhammad 
deriA't d many of his notions concerning Chris- 
tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to the 
numerous Gnostic sects the Korin allndee 
when it reproaches the Christians with having 
‘ split up their religion into parties.’ But for 
Muhammad thu.s to have confounded Gnos- 
tici.sm with Christianity itself, its prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more universal 
than we have reason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we hat^o no historical autho- 
rity for .supposing that tlie doctrires of these 
heretics were taught oi professed in Arabia 
at all. It Is certain, on flic other hand, that 
the Basilidaiis, Vaientinian.s. and other Gnos- 
tic .sect.s iiad either died out, or been reah- 
.surhed into the Ortlioilux (’hurch, towards 
the middle of tlie fifth century, and had dis- 
appeared from Kgypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostic 
doctrine coucoruing the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted liy Muhammad a.s likely to re- 
) concilo the Jews to Islam, as a religion em- 
I bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might ficliero that Jesus had not been 
put to death, and thus find the stumhlmg- 
bloek of the Ato'.ement removed out of their 
path. The Jewj would, in this case, have 
simply been called upon to behove in Jesus 
as a divinely born and inspired teacher, who, 
like the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been miraculously taken from the 
earth. But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-of-fact statements of the Rorkn, 
relative to the family and hi.itory of Jesus, 
are opposed to the wild and fantastic doc- 
trines of Gnostic emanations, and especially to 
the manner in which they supposed Jesus, at 
his baptism, to have been brought into union 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrow'ed in several points from 
the doctrines of the Ebionitos, Kssenes, and 
Sabeites, Epijihanius describes the notions 
of the Ebionitos of Nabathaoa, Moabites, and 
Basariites, with regard to Adam Jesus, almost 
j in the very words of Sura iii. 52. Ho tolls us 
that they observed circ.umcisy(m^ were oppoted 
to cf/ihacy, forbade turning to the sunrise, but 
enjoined .ftnani/ern ax their Ae5/a (C^blah), (as 
did Muhammad during twolve years), that 
1 they prescribed (as did the Saboito-s) wash- 
ings, vorv similar to those enjoined in the 
[ Koran, fin<l allowed oaths (by certain natural 
' objei’ts, as r/oiuls, signs of the Xodiac, oil, the 
v'inds, which also we find adopted 

[ therein. TiicKc p(;irjts of contact with lalain, 
knowing na we do .Muhammad’s eclecticism, 
can hardly be accidental 

“ Wo have noccii/cnrc that Muhammad bad 
accesK to the Clinsfiaii scriptures, though it 
is just possible that fragments of the < Md or 
New Testament may have reached him 
through Chadijab or Waraka, or other Mec- 
can Christians, possessing MS.S. of our .sacred 
volume. There ie hat one direct quotation 
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(Stmt ud. 105) In thn wholn Korin from the 
Miipturai ; and though there are a few pat- 
Mgee, at where o/mt, are said to be given to 
be »een of men^ and as, none for giveth tins but 
God on/y, which might seem to be identical 
with texts of the New Testament, yet this 
similarity is probably merely accidental. It is, 
however, curious to compare such passages 
as Deut. xxvi. 14, 17, and 1 Peter y. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. 50, and Sura x. 78 — John vii. 15, 
with the ♦ ithterate * prophet — Matt. xxir. 36, 
and John xii. 27, with the use of the word 
Aowr, as meaning any Judgment or crisis, and 
the iait Judgment — the voice o f the Son o f God 
which the dead are to hear, with the exter- 
minating or awakening cry of GahHel^ etc. 
The passages of this kind, with which the 
Kor&n abounds, ^result from Muhammad's 
general acquaintance with scriptural phrase- 
ologT, partly through the popular legends, 
partly I from personal intercourse with Jews 
and Christians. And we may be quite cer- 
tain that, whatever materials M^ammad 
may have derived from our Scriptures, 
directly or indirectly, were carefully recast. 

** It should also be borne in mind that we 
have no clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad. The 
passage of St. Jerome-—* Hnc autem translatio 
nullum de veterlbus sequitur interpretem ; sed 
ex ipsoHebraico, 8ermone,et inter- 

dum Syro, nunc verba, nunc aensum, nunc 
simul utrumque resonabit' (Prol. Qal), ob- 
viously does not refer to versions, but to 
idiom. The earliest Ar. version of the Old 
Testament of which we have any knowledge 
is that of R. Saadias Gaon, a.d. 900 : and the 
oldest Ar. version of the New Testament is 
that published by Erpenius in 1616, and 
transcribed in the Tbebais, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic bishop, from a copy made by a 
person whose name is known, but whose date 
is uncertain. Michaelis thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament were 
made between the Saracen conquests in the 
seventh century snd the Crusades in the 
eleventh century — an opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides with, Walton (Prol. in 
Polygl. § xiv.), who remarks — ‘ Plane constat 
versionem Arabicam apud eas (ecclesias ori- 
en tales) factam esse postquam lingua Arabica 
per victorias et religionem Mnhammednnicam 
per Orientem propagata fuerat, et in multis 
locis facta esset vemacula.* If, indeed, in 
these comparatively late versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histories com- 
mon to the ^riptures and to the KoiAn, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or- 
thography of the proper names had been the 
same in each, it might have' been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or less, upon the basis of others, which, 
though now lost, existed in the ages prior to 
Muhammad, and influenced, if they did not 
directly form, his sources of information. 
But this dees not appear to be the case. The 
pbraseolo^ of our existing versions is not 
that of the Kor&n, and the versions as a 
whole appear to have been made from the 
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Septuggint, the Vulgate, Sjriae, Ooptie, mmI 
Greek; Tisohendorf, inde^, says that the 
four Gkispels originem mixtam hab^ videntur ; 
but the internal evidence is clearly in favour 
of the Greek origin of the Arabic Gospels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, which was retained, like that of 
the Greek, so far as possible, even in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violate the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

** From the Arab Jews, Muhammad would 
be enabled to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledge of the Scripture histories. 
The secrecy in which he received bis instruc- 
tions from them and from his Christian infor- 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ignorant pagan Meccans that God had re- 
vealed those Biblical histories to him. But 
there can be no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Scripture histories and the statements of the 
Ror&n, that the Rabbis of Hejsz communi- 
cated their legends to 3Iubammad. And it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
completed a century previous to the era of 
Muhammad, and cannot fail to have exten- 
sively influenced the religious creed of all the 
Jews of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas- 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
Jew — perhaps some one of note atUong hia 
professed followers, as a witneee to hia mis- 
sion ; and there can be no doubt that bit 
relations with the Jews were, at one time, 
those of friendship and intimacy, when we 
And him speaking of their recognizing him 
as they do their own children, and blaming 
their mpst colloquial expressions. It is im- 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
time to penetrate the mystery in which this 
subject is involved. Yet certain it is, that, 
although their testimony jigainst Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of his private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove his pretensions of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to accuse 
him of writing from the dictation of teachers 
morning and evening. And it is equally cer- 
tain that all the information received by 
Muhammad was embellished and recast in 
his own mind and with his own words. There 
is a unity of thought, a directness and sim- 
plicity of purpose, a peculiar and laboured 
style, a uniformity of diction, coupled with a 
certain deficiency of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or verses) of the 
Kor&n are the product of a single mind. The 
longer narratives were, probably, elaborated 
in his leisure hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to be a sign or miracle, were 
promulgated as occasion required them. And, 
whatever Muhammad msy himself profess in 
the Kor&n as to his ignorance even of reading 
and writing, and however strongly modem 
Muhammadans may insist upon the same 
point— an assertion, by the way, contradicted 
by many good authors — ^there can be no doubt 
t^t to assimilate and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
fit them for public roeital, must have been a 
work requiring much time, study, and medi- 
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tetion, And presnmM a fnr greAter degree of 
general caltnre than any orthodox Muslim 
^11 be disjTOsed to admit * (The Preface to 
Rodweirs El-KorAn, p. xri. «< seq.) 

VI. — The. Recital and Reading of the Qur^an. 

Tildwak or “ the recital of the 

Qnr'in," has been developed into a science 
known as *llinu H-Tajtcid which 

includes a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the spelling of many words in the Qur an ; of 
the qiraat or various readings; of 

the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to he 
said at the close of appointed passages ; of 
therarious divisions, punctuations, and mar- 
ginal instructions ; of the proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words ; and of the correct into- 
nation of different passages. 

The reading or recital of the Qnr'^ should 
eommeuce with legal ablution and prayer. 
The usual prayer is, “ I seek protection from 
Ood against the cursed Satan ! which is fol- 
lowed by the invocation. “ In the name of Ood 
the Merciful, the Compassionate I" 

The mosque is considered the most suitable 
of all places in which to read the Qur an, and 
the most auspicious days of the week are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The ordi- 
nary time allowed for reading ihb Qur’an 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
jux* or eipdrah daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which is said to have been the custom 
of the Prophet Some read it through by 
manxiUf or stages, of which there are seven, 
which is done in a week. On no account 
should it be read through in less than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-Manzil-i- 
Fil, the initial letters of each portion (J^ 
forming the word /iL 

Ejaculations, or responses, are made at 
certain places. For example, at the end of 
the Suratu *1-Fatihah(i.) and of theSuratn M- 
Baqarah (il), say, ** Amen ! * At the end of 
the Silratu Bani Israll (xvii.), say, God is 
great ! ” After the last verse of the Suratu 
*l>Qiyamah (Ixxv.), say, “ Is He not powerful 
enough to raise the dead ? Say, Yes, for He 
is my Lord Most High I At the end of the 
Suratu ’1-Mulk (Ixviib say, “God brings it 
(clear water) to us ana He is Lord of all the 
Worlds ! * 

In addition to responses to be made after 
each Surah, or Chapter, there are certain eja- 
eulAtions to be made aHer certain verses, for 
example, after the sixteenth verse of tbe 
third Surah, “ There is no God but He, the 
Mighty, the Wise ! ” say, “ I am a witness to 
this!'* 

There are fonrteen verses hnown as tbe 
Aydtu *M-SaJdah, after which a prostration is 
made. They aro Surahs vii. 205 ; xiii. 16 ; 
xvi. 61 ; vii. 109 ; xix. 59 ; xxii. 19 ; jxv. 61 ; 
xxvii. 26 ; xxxii. 16 ; xxxviii. 24 : xli. 30 ; 
liiL 62 ; Ixzxiv. 20 ; xevi. 18. 

There are numerous instructions g^ven as 
to pronunciation, and there have arisen seven 
schools of pronunciation, which are known as | 
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those of tbe Qtirrd*« 'e-Sah^akf or *' seven 
readers (for a list of these readers, see QAXt). 
It is considered quite lawful to recite the 
Qur’an according to the pronunciation esta- 
blished by any one of those seven worthies. 

There are many marks and symbols on 
the margin of an Arabic Qur'an. Mr. Sell, 
in his I/in i Tajwid^ gives them in detail. 
(//mi i Tajwid, Keys A Co., Madras, 1852.) 
The symbol for full stop is o, when the 
reader should take breath The woi*d / «f^_| 
is written when a slight pause is made, but 
no breath taken. There are also signs which 
are known as waqf^ or pause They were 
originally of five kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis- 
tinguished by letters and words. [waqv.J 

There are twenty-nine S>hr«h8 of the Qur’&n 
which begin with certain letters of the alpha- 
bet. These letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to tbe 
Prophet himself, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks recordcld by the 
amanuensis. 

(1) Six Surahs begin with the letters A/i/, 
Lam, Mim. ALM, viz. Surahs al-Raqa- 
lah (ii.), 7\.lu ‘Imran (iii.), al-‘Ankabut (xxix.), 
al-Rum (xxi.), Luqman (xxxi.), as-Sajdab 
(xxxii.). Golius thinks that they probably 
stand for Amr ii- Muhammad, “ At the com- 
mand of Muhammad,” and to have been 
written by the amanuensis. Jalalu ’d-din as- 
SuyuG says that Ibn ‘Abbas said that they 
stood for And ^Udhu udimu, “I, God, know ” 
(that th»8 is true). Al-Baizawi thinks A 
stands for “ Allah,” L for " Gabriel,'’ and M 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean- 
ing as Aildhu Latifun Majidun, “ Ood is gra- 
cious and exalted ” ; others have suggested 
A/ldhu Muhammad, “ God to Muhammad." 
But tbe general belief is that the letters have 
a hidden meaning. 

(2) At the commencement of Suratu 1- 
A‘raf (vii.), there is Alif, Ldm, Mim, i^dd. 

ALMS, which may mean : A, “ Ani 
L, “ Allah ’’ ; M, “ Rahman ” ; S, “ $amad ” ; 
i.e. “ I am God, the Merciful, the Eternal” 

(3) The Suratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) begins with 
the letters Alif, Ldm, Mim, Rd. ALMR, 
which al-BaizawI takes to moan, A, “ Ana 
L, “ All&hu ” ; M, “ A‘limu”; H, ^ Ark” ** i, 
God, both know and see,” 

(4) Five Surahs begin with Aiif, Ldm, Rd. 

ALR, which some understand to mean 

Amara ti Rabbi, “ My Lord hath said to me,” 
or And Uidhu ard, “ I, God, see.” These 
Surahs are Yunus (^x.), Hud (xi.;, Ydsnf (xii.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). 

(5) The Suratu Marvam (xix.) begins with 
the letters Kd/, Hd, Yd, ‘Ain, Sad. 

Kll\ ‘AiS, which Ibn ‘Abbas eays stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty: Karim. 

“ Gracious ” ; Hddi, “ Guido ” , Hakim (taking 
the middle letter), “ Wise ‘.A/im, “Learned"; 
Sddiq, “ Righteous.” 

(6) The Suratu XH (tlx.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the lettere Jc Bd aJL, 
which Husain says may eignify 
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“ Par® ** ; Hadi, “ Qxdide ** ; being attributes 
of God. 

(7) Six Surahs commence with the letters 
Hd Mlm HMy namely, Surahs al-Mu'min 
(xl.), Fu^silat (xli.), az-Zukbruf (xUii.), ad- 
Dukhan (xliv.), al-Jasiyah (xlv.), al-Ahq4f 
(xlvi.). Ibn ‘Abbas says they indicate the 
attribate Rahman, “ Merciful.” 

(8) The Suratu ’sh-Shura (xlii.) begins with 

Ha Mim Min Sin Qdf. ^ HM^ASQ, 

which Muhammad ibn Ka‘b understood to 
mean H for Rahman, “ Merciful ” ; M for 
Rahim, “ Gracious ” ; ‘A, M/iin, “ Learned ” ; 
S, Quddus, “ Holy ” ; Clahhdr, “ Dominant”; 
being attributes of God. 

(9) The Suratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters Yd ^Sm 
which is suppled to stand for Yd ingdn, 
“ O man I ” 

(10) The Suratu § (xxxriii.), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter ^d 
which some say means ^idq, “ Truth.” 

(11) The Suratu Q (1.), as its name implies, 
be^ns with the letter Q/if which Jalalu 
*d-Din as-Suyuti says stands for QAdir, 
“ Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think it means the mountain of Qaf. 

(12) The Suratu ’1-Naml (xxviK) begins 

with the letters Ja Sin which Muham- 
mad ibn Ka‘b says stand for “ Most 

Powerful,” and iluddus, ^ Holy,” being attri- 
butes of the Almighty.” 

(18) Two Surahs, namely ash-Shu‘ara’ 
(xxri.), and al-Qasas (xxviii.), begin with Ja 
iSin Him h, which supplies the addition of 
the attribate Rahman, ** Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by T^. 

(14) The Suciitu ’1-Qalam (IxTiii.) begins 
with Nun, ^ N, which some say stands for 
an ink-horn, others for a dsh, and some for 
the attribute of Nuf cr "Xdght-” 

VJI. — Thu Interpretation of the Qur’da. 

‘/fmu U-Uful (Jy«Sl fe^)» Exegesis 

of the Qur’an, is a very important science, 
and is used by the Muslim divine to explain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works en the ‘7/mw 
f7#d/ of the Qur'an, are Mandru 'I- U^ul nnd 
its commentary, the Nuru 7-Anu;dr, and 
as-Suydti’s Jtqdn (ed. by Sprenger). The 
various laws of interpretation laid down in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most careful study. Wo have only space 
for a more outline of the system. 

The words (alfd^) of the Qur'an are of 
four classes : Mmm, Muthtarak, and 

Mu'awwal. 

(1) Kh^99, Words used in a special sense. 
This speciality of sense is of three kinds : 
Khu$u$u U-jine, Speciality of genus, e.g. man- 
kind ; Khu$u$u *n-nati‘, Speciality of species, 
e.g, a man ; ^ufufu *l-*ain. Speciality of an 
individual, e,g. Muhammad. 

(2) Mimir, Collective or common, which 
anmrace many individuals or things, e.y. people. 

(8) Musktarak, Complex words wbien have 
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several significations ; e.g. *ain, a word which 
signifies an Eye, a Fountain, the Knee, or the 
Sun. 

(4.) Mu^awwal, words which have several 
significations, all of which are possible, and 
so a special explanation is required. For 
example. Surah cviii. 2, reads thus in Sale’s 
translation. ^ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and sing (the victims).” The word trans- 
lated “ slay ” is in Arabic inhar, from the root 
nahr, which has several meanings. The fol- 
lowers of the great Legist, Abu Hanifah, 
render it “ sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “ victims ”). The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shafi‘i say it means “ placing the hands on 
tho breast in prayer.” 

II. The Sentences Qlhdrnh) of the Qur’an 
are either ^dhir or Kh afi, i.e. either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes: — 
Zdhir, Nass> Mufassar, Muhkam. 

(1.) Z^hir . — Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Obvious or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (qarinah). 

(2.) Nass, a word commonly need for a 
text of the Qur’an, but in its technical mean- 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen- 
tence, the meaning of which is made clear by 
some word which occurs in it. The following 
sentence illustrates both Zdhir and Nafs •' 

Take in marriage of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four.” This sentence 
is Zdhir, because marriage is here declared 
lawful; it is Nn^ 9 , because the words “ one, 
two, three, four,” which occur in the sen- 
tence, show the unlawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

(3.) Mufassar, or explained. A sentence 
which needs some word in it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus : “ And tho angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
“ save ][bli8 ” show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may bo abro- 
gated. 

(4.) Muhkam, or perspicuous. A sentence 
as to the meaning of which there can be no 
doubt, and which cannot be controverted, 
thus : “ God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on 
such sentences without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of obedi- 
ence to God's command. 

Tho difference between these sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con- 
tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, tho first must give place to the second, 
and 80 on. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro- 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by NaB8,Ac. 

Hidden sentences are either fOtaji, Mushkil, 
Mujmal, or Mutashdhih. 

(L) — Sentences in which other per- 

sons or ti^ngs are hidden beneath- the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein : e.g. Suratu 'l-Ma’idah (v.), 42, “ As 
for a thief whether male or female cut ye off 
their hands in recompense for their doin^.” 
In this sentence the word earthy thie^ is 
nnderatood to have kiddm beoeisfa its Utml 



meMiiiig, both pickpockets end highwej rob- 
bers. 

(2.) MushkiL — Sentences which ere am 
higiuma ; Siiratn ’d-Debr nxxri.), 15, 

** And (their attendants) shall go round 
about them with Tessels of silver and goblets. 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver.” The 
difficulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in colour, 
though it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not so bright as glass. Now it 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and 
like silver as regards their colour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain the 
meaning. 

(3.) Mujmal . — Sentences which may have 
a variety of interpretations, owing to ihe 
words in them being capable of several 
meanings ; in that case the meaning which 
is given tO the sentence in ihe Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac- 
cepted 5 or which may contain some very 
rare word, and thus its meaning may be 
doubtful, as: ** Man truly is by creation 
hasty ” (Sui'ah Ixx. 19). In this verse tbe 
word hcUu^ ** hasty,” occurs. It is very 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, when evil toucheth him, 
he is full of complaint ; but when good be- 
falleth him, he beoometh niggardly,” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The following is an illustration of the drat 
kind of Mujmal sentences : Stand for prayer 
(^faldt) and give alms (xakdty' Both fa/dt 
and zakdt are Mushtarak ^ words. The 
people, therefore, did not understand this 
verse, so they applied to Muhammad for an 
explanation. Ho explained to them that 
faidt might moan the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words “ God is great,’* 
or standing to repeat a few yerses of the 
Qur’an ; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of zakdt is “ growing,” 
The Prophet, however, fixed the meaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, ‘‘ Give 
of your substance one-fur : u-th. part.” 

(4.) Muiashdbih. — Intizcate sentences, or 
expressions, the exact meaning of which it 
is impossible for man to ascert.ain until tbo 
day of resurrection, but which was known 
to the Prophet: e.g. the letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim (A. L. M.); Alif, Lam, IW (A. L. R.); 
Alif, Lam, Mim, Ra’ (A. L. M. li.), &;c., at 
the commencement of different Surahs or 
chapters. Also Suratu ’1-Mulk (Ixvii.) 1, 
“ In whose hand is the Kingdom,” i.e. God’s 
hand (Arabic, yud)\ and Suratu TH (xx ), 
** He is most merciful and sittetli on His 
throne,” i.e. God sitteth .(Arabic, igtawd); 
and Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 115, “The face 
of God” (Arabic, wajhu 1/dh). 

HI. The use {istVmdl) of words in the 
Qur’iu is divided into four classes. They 
are either Haqiqak^ Mafdz, Sarih, or Kindyah. 

(1.) Haqxqah , — Words which are used in 
tkeir literal meaning ; e.g. ruku , ** i proetra- 
tion ” ; Sind, “ adultery.” 
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(2.) Majiz . — Words wbieb are fyuratim; 
as 9 aldt in the sense of nainds, or the Utoigi- 
eal pi*ayers. 

(8.) J^larih^ — Words ihe meaning of whieh 
is clear and palpable : e.g. “ Thou art freOy^ 
“ Thou art divorced.** 

(4.) Kindyah. — Words whit h are tnela- 
phoriral in their meaning : f.g. “ Thou art 
separated ” ; by which may be meant, thon 
art divorced.** 

IV. The deduction of arguments, or is- 
tidldl^ as expressed in the Qur’an, is divided 
into four sections : *Ibdrahy Jshdrah^ Daldlah^ 
and Iqtiza. 

(1.) 'Jbdrah^ or the plain sentent e. “ Mo- 
thers, after they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto their children two full years, und 
the father shall be obliged to maintain them 
and clothe them according to that which is 
reasonable.” (Surah ii. J^33.) From this 
verse two deductiona are made. First, from 
the fact that the word '■* them ” is in the 
feminine plural, it must refer to the mothers 
and not to the children ; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the rolation.ship 
of the child is closer with the father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may bo based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Ishdrah^ that is, a sign or hint which 
may be given from the order in which the 
words are placed ; e.g. Bom of him,” mcuin- 
ing, of course, tbe father. 

(3.) Daldlah^ or tbo argument which may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
word in tbe verse, as : “ say not to your 
parents, ' Pie I ’ (Arabic, u^).” (Surah xtu. 
23.) From the use of the word ujf, it is 
argued that children may not boat or abuse 
their parents. Penal laws may be based on 
daldlaJif thus ; ” And they strive after vio- 
lence on the earth ; but God lovoth not 
the abettors of violence.” TSurah v. 69.) 
The word translated “strive'’ is in Arabic 
literally yas^auna^ “they run.” From this 
tbe argument is deduced that as highway- 
men wander about, they are included amongst 
those whom “ God loveth not,” and that, 
therefore, the severest punishment may be 
given to them, for any deduction that comes 
under tho bead of daldlah is a eiiificioni basis 
1 for the formation of the severest penal lawa 

(4.) Jgtizu. This is a deduction which 
demands certain condition;,: “ whosoc-ver 
killeth a believer by mischance, shall be 
bound to free u believer from slavery.” 
(Surah iv. 94.) As a man has no anthority 
to free hie neighbour’s slave, tbe condition 
hero required, though not expressed, is that 
the .slave .should be his own property. 

VI JI. — The Abrogation of Passages tn the 
Qur an. 

Some passages of the Qur’mi are contradic- 
tory, and are often nin.te the subject of 
attack ; but it is part of the theological be- 
lief of the Muslim doctors that certain pas- 
sages of the Qur’im aro mamukh 
or abrogated by verses revealed afterwaide. 
entitled ncsikh ^). This was the doctrine 
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hf Vnl^uniiuid in the S&ratn 1-Bnqe- 
reh (ii.) 106 : “ Whatever verses we (i.«. God) 
eanoel or cause thee to forget, we bring a 
better or its like.*' This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient feature in 
mad’s prophetical career. 

In the Tafsir i-^Azizi^ it is written, that 
abrogated (mansuf^h) verses of the Qur’to are 
of three kinds ; (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Qor’&n and another given 
in its place; (Q Where the injunction is 
abrogated and the letters of the verse re- 
main ; (8) Where both the verse and its in- 
junction are removed from the text. This is 
also the view of Jal&ln *d-Dm, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
variously estimated from five to five hundred. 

The Greek vei;>' ncoTaXvw, in St. Matthew 
V. 17, has been translated in some of the ver- 
sions of the New Testament by mansu^ ; but 
it conveys a wrong impression to the Muham- 
madan mind as to the Christian view regard- 
ing this question. According to most Greek 
lexieons, the Greek word means to throw doum, 
or to deztroy (as of a building), which is the 
meaning given to the word in our authorised 


Inglieh traaslntioB. Chriet did not ooue to 
destroy, or to pull down, the Law and tha 
Prophets ; but we all adsrit that certain pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament were abrogated 
by those of the New Testament. Indeed, 
we farther admit that the old covenant waa 
abrogated by the new covenant of graea. 
** He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second,** Heb. x. 9. 

In the Arabic translation of the New Tes- 
tament, printed at Be3rmt ▲.D. 1869,iraToX^ 
is translated by naqx, **to demolish”; hi 
Mr. Loewenthal's Pnshto translation, ▲.D* 
1868, by bdtilawalt “ to destroy,’* or “ render 
void ** ; and in Henry Martyn’s Persian Tes- 
tament, A.D. 1837, it is also translated bv the 
Arabic ibtdl^ t.e. making void.** In both the 
Arabic-Urdu and Roman-Urdil it is unfor- 
tunately rendered mansti^, a word which has 
a tsch^cal meaning in Muhammadan theo- 
logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
by our Lord in Matthew v. 17. 

Jalaln ’d-Din in his Itqdn^ gives the fol- 
lowing list of twenty verses which are ac- 
knowledged by aU commentators to be abro- 
gated. The versea are given as numbered In 
the Itqan, 


M&nsCkh, or 
abrogated verses. 


Nilsikh, or 
abrogating ven 


The Subject abrogated. 


1 Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 

119. 

2 Suratu *1-Baqarah (il), 

178. 


8 Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii), 

183 . 

4 Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 

184 . 

6 Suratu Ali ‘Imran (iii.), 
102 . 

6 iSiiratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 88. 

7 Suratu ’1-Baqarab (ii.), 

210 . 

8 Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 

240. 

9 SQratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 

un. 

10 Stliratn ’n-Nisi’ (iv.), 14. 

11 Bfirmtu 1-Mi’idah (v.), 

106 . 

12 Suratu 1-Anfnl (vii.), 66. 

13 SUratu ’n-Nur (xxiv.), 3. 

14 Suratu *1-Ahzab (xxxiii.), 

62. 

16 Sfiratul-Muj&dilah (Iviii.^, 
13, first part of verse. 

16 Suratu 1 - Mumtahinah 

(ii.). n. 

17 Sfiratu *t-Taubah (ix.),39 

18 Suratu 1 - Muzxammil 

(Ixxiii.), 2. 

19 Bfiratu 'n-Nfir (xxiv.), 

67 . 

20 8to\tu *n-NiaA* (iv.), 7. 


Suratu 1-Baqarah 0^), 
145. 

Suratu 1-Ma’idah (v.), 
49. 

Sfiratn Bani Isle’ll, (xvii.), 
35. 

Sfiratn 1-Baqarah (ii), 
187. 

Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 
186. 

Suratu ’t-Taghibun(lxiv.), 
16. 

Suratu *n-Ni8a’ (iv.), 89. 
Suratu ’t-Tauban (ix.), 6. 
SQratu *t-Taubah(ix.),86. 

Sfiratu ’1-Baqarah (ii), 
234. 

Suratu *t-Taxibah (ix.), 

6 . 

Suratu *n-Nur (xxiv.), 2. 

Suratu ’t-Taliiq (Ixv.), 2. 

Sfiratu 1-Anlal (vii), 67. 
Sfiratu *n-Nfir (xxiv.), 32. 
Suratu 1-Ahzfib (xxxiii.), 
49. 

Sfiratu l-Muj&dilah (Iviii)., 
13, latter part of verse. 
Sfiratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 1. 

Sfiratu *t-Taubah (ix.), 92 
Sfiratu 1-Muzaammil 
(Ixxiii.), 20. 

Sfiratu WNur (xxiv.), 
58. 

Sfiratu ’n-Niei’ (iv.), 11. 


The QibUh. 

QioM > or RetaBatioa. 


The Fast of Ramafto. 

Fidyab, or Expiation. 

The fear of God. 

Jihad, or war with infldelf. 

Jih&d in the Sacred months. 

Provision for widowa 

Slaying enemies in the Sacred 
Mosque. 

Imprisonment of the adnlte* 
resa 

Witnessea 

Jih4d, or war with inftdela 

The marriage of adultersra 

The Prophet’s wivea 

Giving alms before assembUng 
a council 

Giving money to infidels for 
women taken in marriage. 

Jih&d, or war with infidels 

The night prayer. 

Permission to young ehlMr sn 
to enter a honaei. 

Division of p r op e rty . 
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IX. ^7%% lUjmitd EtttUmf tM$ 

and 9U MiracuUntB Cktuneter, 

Copies of the Qur'in are held in the greatest 
esteezn nnd rererence amongst Muhammadans. 
They dare not to touch it without being first 
washed nnd punfiad, and they read it with 
the greatest care and respect, never holding 
it below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always place it on the highest shelf or in 
some place of honour in their houses. Mu- 
hammadans, as we have already remarked, 
believe the Qur’un to he uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the very essence of 
God. There have, however, been great dii- 
ferences of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
bnside l^alifahs. Al-Ma’mun (abl 218) 
made a public -edict declahng the Qur'an to 
be created, which was confirmed by his suc- 
cessors al'Mu'ta^im and al-W&siq, who 
whipped and imprisoned aud put to death 
those of the contrary opinion. Bui at length 
al-Mutawakkil, who succeeded al-Wasiq, put 
an end to these persecutions by revoking the 
former edicts, releasing those that wore im- 
prisoned on that account, and leaving every 
man at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
{Abu l-Farau p. 262.) The Qur’an is, how- 
ever, generally held to be a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the truth of Muhammad's mission, an 
assumption which is based upon the Pro~ 
phet’s own statements in the Qnr'in (Shrah 

X. 39, xi. Kl, hi. 34), where he calls upon the 
people who charge him with having invented 
It to procure a single chapter like it. But the 
Mu^tazalites have asserted that there is nothing 
miraculous in stylo and composition (vide 
Sharfiu 'UMuwaqif ). The excellences of the 
Qur’kn, as explained by the Prophet himself, 
claim a ver}' important place in the tra- 
ditions (see Fa:^Fila U-- Qur'an, in the Tradi- 
tions of al-Buklviri and Muslim), fn. m which 
the following ajt a foa' extracts: — 

“ The best person nniongst jou is he who 
has learnt the (^V&n, and teaches it.” 

“ Read the Oar’an as long as you feel a 
pleasure in it, and when tired leave off.” 

“If the Qur’&n were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into a fire, it would not bum." 

“ He who is an expert in the Qur’&n shall 
rack with the * Honoured Righteous Scribes,* 
and be who reads the Qar*&n with difficulty 
and gets tired over it shall reoeiTe double 
rewai^.*' 

*• The state of a Musulman who readt the 
Qur’an is like the orange fruit whose smell 
and taste are pleasant” 

“The person who repeats three verses 
from tho beginning of the chapter of the Cave 
(Surah xviii. ) shall bo guardea from the strife 
of ad-Dsjjal ’’ 

“ Everything has a beerti and the heart of 
the Qur’in is the chapter Ti-sin TSurab 
axxvi.) ; and he who reada it, Qod will write 
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for him rewerds eqnal to tboee for reading 
the whole Qur'in ten timee.” 

“ There is a SOrah in the Qur'&n of thirty 
verses which intercedes for a man until he is 
pardoned, and it is that commencing with 
tho woi^ds, ^ Blessed is he in whose hands is 
the kingdom.' ” (Surah lx vii.) 

Ood wrote a book two thousand years 
bsfore creating the heavens and the earth, 
and sent two verses down from it, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Cow 
(Sikrah ii.) ; and if they are not repeated in a 
house for three nights, the devil will be near 
that house.” 

“ Verily the devil runs away from the 
house in which the chapter entitled the Cow 
is read.” 

“ The chapter oomnj^ncing with these 
words, ‘ Say God is one Ojd ’ (Surah oxii.), 
is eqnal to a third of the Qur'&n.” 

“ The person Uiat repeats the chapter of 
the Cave (Sfirah xviU.) on Friday, the light 
of faith bngbtdns him between two Friday s.” 

In the Qur'an there are many assertions of 
its excellence ; the following are a few selected 
verses : — 

Surah iv. 94 ; ** Can they not consider the 
Qnr'kn? Were it from any other than Qod, 
they would assuredly have found in it many 
contradictions.” 

SOyah ix. 16 : “ If they shall say, ‘ The 
Qur'in is bis own device.* Then bring ten 
S&rahs like it of ^onr devising.” 

Surah xlvi. 7 : “ WHl they say, * He hath 
devised it ' ? Say, If I have devised it, then 
not one single thing can ye ever obtain for me 
from Ood.” 

Siirah liiL 4 : “ Verily the Qur'in is none 
other than a revelation. One terrible in 
power taught it him.” 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Or’en- 
talists, have selected the xcist chapter of the 
Qur'in, entitle! the Suratu "sb-Shams, or tho 
Chapter of tho Sun, as a favourable specimen 
of the best style of the Qur'in. It begius in 
Arabic thus ; — 

f uv r 

uvii u, n uc; u, ' 

^ ^ 

- # ' e - - - c— ^ ° ^ ' 

Which Mr. RodweU translates as follows : — 

1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness ! 

2 By the Moon when she foUoweth him ! 

8 By the Day when it rercuileth his glory I 

4 By the Might when it enehroudoib him • 

5 By the Heaven and Hitn who built it 1 

6 By the Earth and Him who spread it 

forth I 

7 By a sou) and Him who balanced it, 

S And breathed into it its wickedness and 
He piety. 
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9 now ii bo who both kept it pure, 

10 And undone is be who both corrupted 

it! 

Boron ron Hommer rendered it in Oermon 
thus : — 

1 Bey der Sonne, und ihrem schimmer ; 

2 Bey dem Mond der ihr folget immer ; 

3 Bey dem Tag der sie zeigt in rollem 

glanz ; 

4 Bey der Nacht, die sie verdnstert ganz ; 

5 Bey den Himmeln und dem der sie ge- 

mocht ; 

6 Bey der £rde und dem der sie schuf 

eben ; 

7 Bey der Seele und dem der sie ins 

gleichgcv,icht gebracht, 

8 Bey dem der ihr das bewusstseyn des 

guten und bosen gegeben, 

0 Sclig wer seinu^ Seele reinigt ; 

10 Wer dieselbe verdunklet wird ouf ewig 

gepeinigt. 

The renowned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, praised the following account of tho 
drowning of Noah’s sons as ti*uly magnificent, 
and inferior in sublimity only to the siinj)lo 
declaration of the creation of light in Genesis. 
D’Herbelot also considers it one of tho finest 
passages in the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44-46) : — 

Cy ^ 

ju {<• 
5\'iT ^ JlpT s ju;a 

^ 

^ Igfy 

It may be rendered as follow’s ; — 

“ And the ark mored on with them amid 
waves like mountains : 

And Noah called to his son — for he was 
apart — 

“ * Embark with us, 0 my child ! and stay 
not with the unbelievers.’ 

** He said, ‘ 1 will betake myself to a moun- 
tain that shall save me from the water.’ 

** He said, * None shall be saved this day 
from God’s decree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy.’ 

And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

And it was said, *■ 0 earth t swallow up 
thy water ! and O heaven 1 withhold thy rain I’ 
And the water abated, and God’s decree was 
fulfilled, and the ark rested on al-Judi. 

** And it was said, * Avaunt, ye tribe of the 
wicked 1 ’ ** 

X . — ComimntarxtM on tht 

In 4be attest ages of Islim the expositions 
of tbe ()iv%D were banded down In tbe tra- 
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dhional sayings of tbe companions and tbeir 
sucedssors, but we hare it on the authority 
of the Kash/u that one Qutaibab 

ibn Ahmad, who died a.il 816, compiled a 
systematic commentary on the whole of tbe 
Qur’an. The work is not now extant. 

Muslim commentaries are very numerous. 
Dr. M. Arnold (/a/am and Christianity ^ p. 81) 
says there are no less than 20,000 in the 
Library at Tripolis. 

The best known commentaries amongst 
the Sunnis are those of : — 

Al*Bagbs’*^i» 515. 

Az-Zamakhshari. a.h. 604. 

At-Tafsiru ’1-KabIr, a.h. 606. 

Ibnu ’l-*Arebi, a.h. 628. 

Al-Baizawi, a.h. 685. 

Al-Mudarik, a.h. 701. 

Husain, a.ii. 900. 

Al-Jaldlnn. a.u. 864, a.h. 911. 

Al-Mazhari, a.h. 1225. 

‘.Azizi, A.H. 1239. 

Amongst tbe ShPahs the following are 
works of reputation ; — 

Shaikh $adtiq, a.h. 381. 

At-Ta/siru */‘Kabir, by Saiyid Muham* 
mad ar-Razi, 30 volumes, a.h. 606. 

A8-$afi, A.H. 668. 

As-Sirru ’1-Wajiz, a.h. 715. 

Sidratu 'l-Muntahd^ by Mir Bakir, A.B. 
1041. 

Al~Burhan^ by Saiyid Hasham, a.h. 1160. 


XI, — Editions and Translations of the 
Qur’an. 

The Qur’an was first printed in Arabic 
at Rome by Pagninus Brixiensis, Roms, 1580, 
but it was either burned or remained un- 
published. Since then the following edi- 
tions of the iVrabic text have appear^ in 
Europe : — 

Al-Coranusy seu lex Islamitica^ Ac., the 
Arabic text of the Qur’an, published by A. 
Hinkolmann, Hambuig, 1649, 4to. 

Akorani texfus univer/iuSf Ac., the Arabic 
text with a Latin translation and numerous 
extracts from the principal commentaries, 
and preceded by a Prodromus, containing a 
“refutation” of the Qur’an, by Maracci, 
Padua, 1698, folio. 

an anotated text of tbe Qur’an, 
published by order and at the coat of the 
Empress Catherine IL of Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh in 1787, 1 vol. in folio. This 
edition was reprinted at St. Petersburgh in 
1790, 1793, 1796, and 1798, and without any 
change at Kasan in 1803, 1809, and 1839. 
Another edition, in two vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, re- 
printed 1821 and 1843, and a tldrd edition, 
in 6 vola 8vo, at the same place, 1819. 

Corant textus arabicus^ Ac., the first critical 
edition of the text, by G. FlUgel, Leipzig, 
1834, 4to. Second edition, 1842; third edi- 
tion, 1869. 

Coranus arabicef Ac., revised republication 
of Flfigel’s text, by G. M. Redslob, Leipzig, 
1887, 8vo. 
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Betdhawii c<mmentariu8 in CoroMumt Ac., 
the test of the Qar*iii with el Baiz&wi’s 
Coxnicentarv, bj H, 0. Fleisher^two toU. 4to, 
Lemzig, 1846. 

The Miihemtnedena, so fer from thinking 
tnb Qur’in profaned by a translation, as some 
authors hare written (Matracci de Alcoran. 
p. 83), have taken care to have it translated 
into various languages, although these trans- 
lations are always interlineary with the 
original text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdu, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other languages, which have been made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation attempted by Euro- 
Mans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. This translation, 
which was done at the request of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monasterr of Clogny, a.d. 1148, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1543, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. The next trans- 
lation in Geiman was by Schweigger, at 
Nnmberg, in 1616. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned vrork cf Maracci, con- 
sisting of the Qnr'in, in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, jld. 1693. 

The oldest French translation was done 
by M. Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appeared at St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qnr'in into French 
in 1788. There have also been more recent 
French translations by Kasimirski (Paris, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 8rd ed. 1867). 

The first English Quriin was Alexander 
Ross's translation of Du Ryer’s French version ' 
(1649-1688). Sale’s well-known work first 
appeared in 1734, and has since passed 
through numerous editions. A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with the Surahs 
arranged in chronological order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Paliner, of 
Cambridge, translate the Qur’an in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdu edition of 
the Qur'an was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both these being a trans- 
literation of ‘Abdu ’l-Q4dir’a well-known 
Urdu translation). 

The best known translations in German 
are those by Boysen, published in 1778, with 
an Introduction and notes, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wahl 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. Ullmann, 
which has passed through two editions (1840, 
1863). 

XL--Th€ Opiniont of European Writers on 
tAe Qur'an, 

Mr. Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 
remarks : — 

** The style of the Korin is generally beau- 
tiful and fluent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, and scriptuxe phrases. 

It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with florid and sententious expressions, and 
in many places, especially where the majesty 
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and attributes of God are described, sublime 
and magnificent ; of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though he 
must not imagine the translation comes up 
to tho original, notwithstanding my endea- 
vours to do it justice. 

“ Though it be written in prose, yet the 
sentences generally conclude in a long con- 
tinued rhyme, for the sake of which the 
sense is oiten interrupted, and unnecessary 
: repetitions too frequently made, which appear 
still mv^re ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornament, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot be perceived. How- 
ever, the Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with frequent passages of and al- 
lusions to the Kor4n, so that it is next to 
impossible to understandstham aithout being 
well versed in this book. 

** It is probable the harmony of expression 
which the Arabians find in the Korkn might 
contribute not a little to make them relish 
the doctrine therein taught, and give an 
efficacy to arguments, which, had they been 
nakedly proposed without this rhetorical 
dross, might not have so easily prevailed. 
Very oxtraordinary effects are rela^ of the 
power of words well chosen and artfully 
placed, which are no loss powerful either to 
ravish or amaze than music itself; where- 
fore as much as has been ascribed by the 
best orators to this part of rhetoric as to any 
other. He must have a very bad ear, who is 
not uncommonly moved with the very ca- 
dence of a well-turned sentence ; and Moham- 
med seems not to have been i^orant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhetoric on the 
minds ?f men ; for which reason* he has not 
only employed his utmost skill in these his 
pretend^ revelations, to preserve that dig- 
nity and sublimity of style, which might seem 
not imworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to be the author of them, 
and to imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament; but he has not neglected 
even the other arts of oratory ; wherein he 
succeeded so well, and so strangely captivated 
the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft 
and enchantment, as he sometimes complains 
(Surah xv. 21, Ao.>'’ 

The late Professor Palmer, in his Introdur.- 
tion to the Qur’an, remarks : — 

‘'The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the origin of which it is not 
difficult to imagine. The Arabic language 
consists for the most part of triliteral roots, 
ie. the single words expressing individual 
ideas consist generally of three consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modifications of the original idea are not 
made by afidxes and terminations alone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in the root. 
Thus zaraha means * he struck,’ and qatala^ 
^hekiiled,’ while mazrub and ma^fu/ signify 
* one struck’ and *one killed.’ A sentence, 
therefore, consists of a series of words which 
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wcnld each require to be expressed in olanses 
of seyeral words in other languages, aud it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, would 
be much more clear nnd forcible if it con- 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply- 
ing similar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentences would be 
necessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please the ear but 
contribute to the better understanding of the 
sense, while the rhjTno would mark the pause 
in the sense and emphasize the proposition. 

** The Qur’an is written in this rhetorical 
style, in which the clauses are rhythmical 
though not symmetrically so, and for the 
most part end in the same rhyme throughout 
the chapter. 

** The Arabic language lends itself very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of the deserf in the present day em- 
ploy it to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, while the literary men of the towns 
adopt it as the recognised correct style, deli- 
berately imitating the Qur’an. 

* That the best of Arab writers has never 
auccoedod in producing anything equal in 
merit to the Qur’an itself is not surprising. 

** In the first place, they have agreed before- 
hand that it is unapproachable, and they 
have adopted its stvle as the perfect stan- 
dard ; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity be a defect. Again, with them this 
style ia not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is ns artificial 
as though Englishmen should still continue 
to follow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
the changes which their language has under- 
gone. With the prophet the style was 
natural, nnd the words were those used in 
cvery-dny ordinary life, while with the later 
Arabic authors the style is imitative and the 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
embellishment. The natural consequence is 
that their attempts look Nbotired and nnreal 
by the side of his impromptu and forcible 
eloquence. 

** That Mohammed, though, should have 
been able to challenge even bis contempora- 
ries to produce anything like the Qur’an, 

* And if yo aro in doubt of what we have re- 
vealed unto our servant, then bring a chapter 
like it. . . . But if ye do it not, and ye suiely 
shall do it not, A'c,,’ is at first sight surpris- 
ing, but, as Ndldsko has pointed out, this 
challenge roully refers much more to the 
subject than to the mere style, — ^to the origi- 
nality of the conception of the unity of God 
niul of n, revelation suppoQod to be couched 
in Ood’tt own words. Any attempt at such a 
work must of necessity have had all the weak- 
ness and want of prestige which attacbos to 
an imitation. Thi.s idea is by no meons 
foi'eign to the genius of the old Arabs. 

• • • • « 

“ Among.st a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and sootbsayii g, and who, though 
passionately fond of poetry, l>elievod that 
every poet had his familiar spirit who inspired 
his uttsrsnees, it was no wonder that the 


prophet should be taken for * a toothiayeri 
for * one possesaed with an evil spirit,' or for 
* an infatuated poet.' " 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane’s beiectioiu from iht re- 

marks : — 

**lt is confused in its progression and 
strangely mixed in its contents ; but the deve- 
lopment of Mohammad's faith can be traced 
in it, and we can see dimly into the workings 
of his mind, as it struggles with the deep 
things of God, wrestles with the doubts 
which echoed the cavils of the unbelievers, 
soars upwards on the wings of ecstatic faith, 
till at last it gains the repose of fruition. 
Studied thus, the Kur-an is no longer dull 
reading to one who cares to look upon the 
working of a passionate troubled human soul, 
and who can enter into its trials and share in 
the joy of its triumphs. 

** In the soorahs revealed at Mekka, Mo- 
hammad has but one theme — God ; and one 
object — to draw his people away from their 
idols and bring them to the feet of that God. 
He tolls them of Him in glowing language 
that comes from the heart’s white beat. He 
points to the glories of nature, and tells them 
these are Godrs worka With all the brilliant 
image^ of the Arab, he tries to show them 
what God is, to convince them of His power 
and His wisdom and His justice. The soorahs 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
in too high a key to be long sustained. The 
language has the ring of poetry, though no 
part of the Kur-an complies with the dem.'inds 
of Arab metre. The sentences are short and 
full of half -restrained energy, yet with a 
musical cadence. The thought is often only 
half expressed ; one feels the speaker has 
essayed a thing beyond words, and has sud- 
denly discovered the impotence of language, 
and broken off wdth the sentence unfinished. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these earliest soorahs ; as we read them we 
understand the enthusiasm of the Prophet’s 
followers, though we cannot fully realise the 
beauty and the power, inasmuch as we cannot 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
fiery eloquence. From first to last the 
Kur-an is essentially a book to be heard, not 
read, but this is especially the case with the 
earliest chapters. 

“ In the soorahs of the second period of 
Mokkn, we begin to trace the decline of the 
Prophet’s eloquence. There are still the 
same earnest appeals to the people, the same 
gorgeous pictures of the Last Day and tlie 
world to come; but the languoge begins to 
approach the quiet of prose, the Bcritences 
become longer, the same words and phrases 
nro frequently repeated, and the wearisome 
stories of the Jewish prophets and patriarchs, 
which fill so lai-ge a space in the later por- 
tion of the Kur-an, now make their appear- 
ance. The fierce passion of the earliest soo- 
rahs, that could not out save in short burn- 
ing verses, gives place to a colmer more 
argumentative style. Mohammad appeals less 
I to the works of God as proofs of his teach- 
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inf, and mor« to thn hitiorj of former 
teaebert, and the pnoUhaMite of the people 
who would not hear them. And the charac- 
teristic oaths of the first period, when Mo- 
hammad swears by all the raric^ sights of 
nature ns they mirrored theniselTes in his 
imagination, hare gone, and in their place we 
find only the weaker oath * by the Kur-an.' 
And this declension is carried still farther in 
the last group of the soorahs revealed at 
llekka. The style becomes more involved 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth ever and anon, it is 
rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloquence of the old 
Arabic tongue, which give some charm 
even to inextricable sentences and dull stories, 
the ^ur-an at this period would be unreadable. 
As it is, we fbel we have fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose is not so superlative as to give us 
amends for the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of the 
sentences. 

** In the soorahs of the Medina period those 
faults reach their climax. We read a singu- 
larly varied collection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle, harangues to 
the Jews, first oonciliatory, then denuncia- 
toiT, and exhortations to spread the faith, 
and eueh-like heterogeneous matters. Happily 
the Jewish stories disappear in the latest soo- 
rahs, but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable materiala The chapters of this 
period are interesting chiefly as containing 
the laws which have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society, and 
directed in their smallest acts every Moham- 
madan man end woman in all parts of the world 
from the Prophet's time till now. The Me- 
dina pari of the |^ar-in is the most important 
part for Islam, considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners ; the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those which contain 
what is highest in a great religion and what 
was purest in a great mau.” 

Mr. Rod well, in his Introduotion to his 
Qur'&n, says : — 

** The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is very striking and inte- 
resting, and will be at once apparent from 
the airangement here adopted. In the Suras 
as far as the 54th, we cannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the poetical element, 
a deep appreciation (as in Sura xci.) of the 
beauty of natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impassioned utterances, denunciations of 
woe and punishment, expressed for the most 
part in lines of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Muham- 
mad when he openly assumes the office of 
* public wamer,’ the Suras begin to assume a 
more prosaic and didactic tone, though the 
poetical ornament of rhyme U preserv^ 
throughout. We gradually lose the Poet in 
the ndesiouary aiming to can^art, the warm 
aaearicr of depaatio tmiha ; the deaeriptions , 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hea- 
ven and hell, make way for gradually in- 
creating historioal statements, first from 
Jewish, And subsequently from Christian hie- 
tories ; while, in the 29 Suras revealed at 
Medina, we no longer listen to vogue words, 
often as it would seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest disputRat with the enemies 
of his faith, the Apostle pleading the cause 
of what he believes to be the Truth of tlod. 
He who at Mecca is the admonisher and per- 
suader, at Medina is the legislator and war- 
rior, who dictates obedience, and uses other 
weapons than the pea of the Poet and the 
Scribe. When business pressed, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes way for prose, and although 
tonches of the Poetical element occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himself up 
to a veiy late period against the charge of 
being merely s Poet, yet tlys is rarely the 
case in the Medina Suras ; and we are atartled 
by finding obedience to God and tha Apo$tU^ 
God's gifts and the ApostU'a^ God's pleasure 
and the Aposf/e's, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, os 
in Sura ix. 118, 129. 

** The Saras, viewed as a whole, strike me 
as being the work of one who began his career 
as a thoughtful enquirer after truth, and on 
earnest asserter of it in such rhetorical and 
poetical forms as be deemed most likely ie 
win end attract his countrymen, and who gra- 
dually proceeded from the dogmatic teooher 
to the politic founder of a system for which 
laws and regulations had to be provided oe 
occasions arose. And of all the Suras it 
must be remarked that they were intended 
non for readera but for hearera — that they 
were all promulgated by public redtal -and 
that much was left, as the imperfect sen- 
tences shew, to the manner and suggestife 
action of the reciter. It would be impossible, 
and indeed it is unnecessary', to attempt a de- 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Preface. The main events thereof 
with which the Suras of the Koran stand in 
connection, are— -The visions of Gabriel, seen, 
or said to have been seen, at the outset of his 
career in his 40th year, during one of his sea- 
sons of annual monthly retirement, for devo- 
tion and meditation to Mount IHrft, near 
Mecca, — the period of mental depression and 
re-assurnnee previous to the assumption of 
the office of public teacher — the Fatrah os 
pause during which ha probably waited for a 
repetition of the angelic vision — his lab(»m*t 
in comparative privacy for three years, isweixig 
in about 40 converts, of whom bis wife Chm- 
dijah was the first, and Abu Bekr the most 
important ; (for it is to him and to Aba 
Jahl the Sura xcii. refers) — struggles with 
Meccan unbelief and idolatry followed by a 
period daring which probably he had the 
second vision, Sura liii. and was listened 
to and respected as a person ' possossod ' 
(Sura Ixix. 42, lii. 29) — the first em^j^ration 
to Abyssinia in a.d 816, in consequence of 
the Msooon perseoations brought on by his 
now open attacks upon idolatry (Toghoot) — 
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increMing reference to Jewieh and Ohrittian 
hietoriea, Bhewii^ that much time had been 
demoted to their study — ^the conversion of 
Omar in 617 — the journey to the ThaquiBtes 
at 'i’Aie in A.D. 020 — the intercourse with 
piigrims from Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread the knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same year — the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
Heavens— the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near Mecca, in the 11th year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there given 
to him — the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, henceforth Medinat- 
en-nabi (the city of the Prophet), or £1-Medina 
(the city), in April of A.n. G22 — the escape of 
Muhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur — the flight to Medina in 
June 20, a.d 622^ -treaties made with Chris* 
tian tribes — increasing, but still very imper- 
fect acquaintance with Christian doctrines — 
the Battle of Bedr in Hej. 2, and of Ohod — 
the coalition formed against Muhammad by 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 6 (a.d. 627) — the 
convention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
— the embassy to Chosroes King of Persia in 
the same year, to the Governor of Egypt 
and to the King of Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embrace Islam — the conquest of several 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sent to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam- 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri* 
mage to Mecca — the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.d. 630), and the demolition 
of tho idols of the Caaba — the submission of 
the Christians of Nedjran, of Alla on the Red 
Sea, and of Tniof, etc., in Hej. 9, called *tbe 
year of embassies or deputations,’ from the 
numerous deputations which flocked to Mocca 
proffering submission — and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramont, Yemen, the | 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro- 
vinces of Arabia— and the flnal solemn pil- 
grimage to Mocca. 

“ While, however, there is no great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient features 
of Muhammad’s life, it is a much more 
arduous, and often impracticable, task, to 
point out tho precise events to which indi- 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is quite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in a later period of his career, de- 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela- 
tions in the same Suras — not for tho sake of 
producing that mysterious style which seems 
so plcuaing to Jhe mind of those who value 
truth least when it is most clear and obvious 
— but for the purpose of softening down some 
of the earlier statements which represent the 
last hour and awful judgment as imminent ; 
and thus leading his followers to continue 
still in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of his earlier 
predictions. If after-thoughts of this kind 
are to be traced, and they will often strike i 


the attentive reader, it then follows that the 
perplexed state of the text in mdividual Suras 
is to be considered as due to Muhammad 
himself, and we are furnished with a series 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono- 
logical accuracy. And it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the end of all 
things was at hand, may have tended to 
promote the earlier successes of Islam at 
Mecca, as it unquestionably was an argument 
with the Apostles, to flee from ‘ the wrath to 
come.* It must be home in mind that the 
allusions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
couched in terms so vague and general, that 
we are forced to interpret the Koran solely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre- 
quent repetitions of the same histories and 
the same sentiments, afford much facility: 
and the peculiar manner in which the details 
of each history are increased by fresh traits 
at each recurrence, enables ns to trace their 
growth in the author’s mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran as regards the de- 
tails of Muhammad’s daily life, may be judged 
of by the fact, that only two of his contempo- 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume, 
and that Muhammad’s name occurs but flve 
times, although he is all the way through 
addressed by the Angel Gabriel as the re- 
cipient of the divine revelations, with the 
word Sat. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
ii. 15 and v. 246, and tho constant mention of 
yuidance, direction, wandering, may have been 
suggested by reminiscences of his mercantile 
journeys in his earlier yeara.” 

Dr. Steingass, the learned compiler of the 
English-Arahic and Arabic- Englith Diction- 
aries (W. H. Allen & Co.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows : — 

Invited to subjoin a few further remarks 
on the composition and style of the Qur'fta, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained in the above extracts, I 
can scarcely introduce them better than by 
quoting the striking words of Gbthe, which Mr. 
Rodwell places by way of motto on the reverse 
of the title page of his Translation. These 
words seem to me so much the more weighty 
and worthy of attention, as they are uttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or demerits 
in other respects may be deemed to be, indis- 
putably belongs to the greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost as 
a leader of modem thought and the intellec- 
tual culture of modern times. Speaking of 
the Qur’an in his West-Oestlicher Divan, ha 
says : ** However often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us each time afresh, it soon at- 
tracts, astounds, and in the end enforces onr 
reverence .... Its style, in accordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern, grand, terrible 
— ever and anon truly sublime .... Thus 
this book will go on exercising through all 
ages a most potent influence.” 

A work, then, which calls forth so powerful 
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and seemingly incompatible emotions, even in 
the distant reader — distant as to time, and 
still more so as to mental development — a 
work which not only conquers the repugnance 
with which he may begin its pemsid, but 
changes this adverse feeling into astonishment 
and admiration, such a work must be a won* 
derful production of the human mind indeed, 
and a problem of the highest interest to 
every thoughtful observer of the destinies of 
mankind. Much has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, to acknowledge, to appreciate, 
and to explain the literary excellencies of the 
(^*in, and a more or less distinct admis- 
sion that Buff on’s much-quoted saying: **Le 
style c’est Thomme,” is here more justiBod 
than ever, underlies all these various ver- 
dicts. We may well say the Qur’an is one 
of the grandest books ever written, be- 
cause it faithfully reflects the character and 
life of one of the greatest men that ever 
breathed. “ Sincerity,” writes Carlyle, “ sin- 
cerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit of 
the Koran.” This same sincerity, this ardour 
and earnestness in the search (or truth, this 
never-flagging perseverance in trying to im- 
press it, when partly found, again and again 
upon his unwilhng hearers, appears to me m 
the real and undeniable ** seal of prophecy ” 
in Muhammad. 

Truth, and above all religions truth, can 
only be one. Christianity may duly rejoice in 
the thought that, at the very moment when 
the representative of the greatest Empire of 
the ancient world mockingly or despairingly 
put forth the question, “ What is truth ? ” 
this one eternal tmth was about to be written 
down with the blood of tbe Divine Redeemer 
in the salvation deed of our race, Christ’s 
glorious and holy Gospel But the approaches 
to truth are many, and he who devoted all 
his powers and energies, with untiring pa- 
tience and self-denial, to the task of leading 
a whole nation by one of these approaches, 
from a coarse and effete idolatry, to the 
worship of the living Qod, has certainly a 
strong claim to our warmest sympathies as a 
faithful servant and noble champion of truth. 

It is, however, not my intention to dwell 
here any longer upon this side of the ques- 
tion. Praise has been bestowed in this work 
on the Qur’an and its author without stint or 
grudge, and the unanimity of ao manj dis- 
tinguished voices in this rl^spect will no 
doubt impress the general reader in favour 
of the sacred book of the Muhammadans, 
which until now he may have known only by 
name. At the same time, it will be noticed 
that no less unanimity nrevails in pointing 
out the inferiority of the later portions of the 
Qur’^ in comparison with the earlier Surahs ; 
a falling off, as it were, from the original 
poetical grandeur and loftiness of its compo- 
sition into prose and common-place. Gbthe, 
we have seen, uses such a strong word as 
disgust, again and again experienced by him 
at the very outset of its repeated reading. 

Not being an Arabic scholar himself, he 
knew the Qur’an only through tbe translations 
existing at the time, which follow through- 
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out the order of the received text. Thus 
he was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from the later to the earlier Madinah Surahs, 
and from these again to the Surahs given at 
Makkab at the various slages which mark 
Muhammad’s ministry, while he was yet 
staying in his irresponsive parent town. In 
other words, he would have proceeded from 
tbe utterances of the worldly ruler and law- 
giver to those of the inspired Divine, who 
had just succeeded in laying the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, under fierce struggles 
and sufferings, but in obedience to a call 
which, in his innermost heart, he felt had 
gone out to him, and which he had accepted 
with awe, humility, and resignation. While, 
therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 
Oothe may have met with a number of 
details in the vast stme^^e raised by Mu- 
hammad which appeared distasteful to the 
reHned scion of the nineteenth century, his 
interest must have been awakened, his ad- 
miration kindled and kept increasmg, the 
more he became acquainted, through the 
work itself, with the nature and personality 
of its ci'eator, and with the puiity and exalted 
character of the main-spring of his motives. 

Those critics, on the other hand, who 
view the Qur’ftn with regard to the chrono- 
logical order of its oonatitnents, follow tbe 
descending scale in their estimate. Speaking 
at first highly — nay, frequently with enthu- 
siasm — of the earlier parts, they complain 
more and more of the jpowing tediousness and 
wearisomeness of the Surahs of later origin. 

Nbldeke, for instance, the learned and 
ingenious author of Geschtchte den Qprdns, 
speaking of the deficiencies in style, lan- 
guage, and treatment of tbe subject matter, 
which, in bis opinion, characterise the second 
and third period of the Makkan revelations, 
and in general the Madloah Surahs, pointedly 
terminates his indictment by the sentence, 
“ if it wore not for the exf^uiaite flexibility 
and vigour ((/»V ungemeiiic Femheit und Kraft) 
of the Arabic language itself, which, how- 
ever, is to be attributed more to the age 
in which the author lived than to his indivi- 
duality, it would scarcely be bearable to read 
tbe later portions of the Qur'an a second time.” 

But if we consider the variety and hetero- 
geneousness of the topics on which the Qur’in 
touches, uniformity of style and diction can 
scarcely be expected ; on the contrary, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
Let ns not forgot that in the book, as Mo- 
hammad’s newest biographer, Lndolf Krehl 
(Dax Leben des Muhammed, Leipzig, 1864\ 
expresses it, there is given a complete code 
of creed and morals, as well as of the law 
based thereupon. There are also the founda- 
tions laid for every institution of an extensive 
commonwealth, for matruction, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, for military organiza- 
tion, for the finances, for a most careful 
legislation for the poor * all built up on the 
belief in the one God, who holds man’s desti- 
nies in His hand.” Where so many important 
objects are concerned, tne standard of excel- 
lence by which we have to gauge tbe compo- 
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•itioD of the Qur*in as a wbola must needs 
vary with the matter treated upon in each 
pnrticnlnr case. Sublime and chaste, where 
the supreme truth of God’s unity is to be 
proclaimed; appealing in high-pitched strains 
to the imagination of a poetic ally -gifted 
people, where the eternal consequences of 
man’s submission to God’s holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are pictured; touching 
in its simple, almost crude, earnestness, when 
it seeks again and again encouragement or 
consolation for God’s messenger, and a solemn 
warning for those to whom ho has been sent, 
in the histories of the prophets of old : the 
language of the Qur’an adapts itself to the 
exigencies of every-day life, when this every- 
day life, in its private and public bearings, is 
to be brought in harmony with tbo funda- 
mental piinciples of the new dispensation. 

Here, therefore, its merits as a literary 
roduction should, pl'rhaps, not be measured 
y some preconceived maxims of subjective 
and jpsthetic tnsle, but by the effects which 
it produced in Muhammad’s contemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen. If it epoke so power- 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of his 
bearers as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
antagonistic elements into one compact and 
well-oiganised body, animated by ideas far 
beyond those which had until now ruled the 
Arabian mind, then its eloquence was perfect, 
aimply because it created a civilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot a fresh woof 
into the old warp of history. 

Noldcke’s above-quoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises, however, a very important 
question. It must, of course, be adnoitted that 
the Arabic language, which is now so greatly 
and deservedly admired, cannot be attributed 
to Muhammad individually, but originated in 
and was at his time the common property of 
the Arabic-speaking section of the human 
race, or, more accurately, of. its Semitic 
branch, who were then living within the 
Peninsula and in some of ^he neighbouring 
countries. But we may w-ell ask oarselvos, 
what would in all probability have become 
of this language without Muhammad and his 
Qur’an ? This is not at ail an idle and 
desultory speculation. It is true the Arabic 
language had already produced numerous tine 
specimens of genuine and high-flown poetry, 
hut such poetry was chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, preserved in the memory of the people, 
for tbo art of writing was certainly very little 
kn<mn, and still less practised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamount to 
literature ; it may lead to it, and will always 
form a most essential part of it ; but it will 
live on, and perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
unless it becomes, as it were, as Brahmans 
say, “ twice- bom, by participating in a lite- 
rary development of vaster dimensions and a 
more general character Divided among 
thomselvcfl into numorou.s tribes, who were 
engaged in a perpetual w.arfaro against o.Tch 
other, the Arabs, and with them their various 
dialects, would more and more have drifted 
asunder, poetry would havo followed in the 
wake, and Uie population of Arabia v\ ouid 
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have broken up into a multitude of clans, 
with their particular bards, whose love- and 
war- songs enterprising travellers of onr days 
might now collect, like the popular songt of 
the Kosnks of the steppe, or the Kalmuks 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for cen- 
turies in a more or less primitive state of 
existence. 

It seems, then, that it is only a work of the 
nature of the Qur’&n which could develop 
ancient Arabic, into a literary language, not- 
withstanding the fact that it had al^ady 
been admirably handled by local poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upon an entirely new basis, giving 
it at the same time a much-needed centre 
and a wonderful power of ^^xpanaion, it 
became a matter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent necessity, tfi^t the contents 
of the volume should be pmerved with seru* 
pnlouB accuracy and undisputable conformity. 
This again was only possible by fixing upon 
one dialect, whfeb by its recognized excellence 
commended itself to general acceptance, and 
also by establishing a vvritten text. 

But not only by raising a dialect, through 
its generalization, to the power of a language, 
and by rendering the adoption of writing 
indispensable, has the Qur’an initiated the 
development of an Arabic literature; its 
composition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely needful to this development: it 
has added to the existing poetry the origins 
of rhetoric and prose. 

Although the decidedly nodtical character 
of the earlier Sflrahs is obvious, they differ 
in two important points from the hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of the Qasidah. This form consists of boifs, 
or distichs, measured by some variation of 
one of the fifteen (or sixteen) principal metres, 
and each containing two half-lines, the same 
rhyme running through both hemistichs of 
the first bait, and through every second one 
of the following. For instance : 

1. Qifa nabki min zikra hebihin wa-manzill 
Bi-siqti ’l-liwa baina ’d-dakbuli wa-hau- 

mali 

2. Fa-tuziha fa *l-maqrkti lam ya*fu ras- 

muha 

Li-ma nasajat-ha min jimfibin wa- 
sbam’ali 

which would scan : 

Qifi nab- | ki min jikrk | | wa- 

manzill dc. 

and belongs to the first variation of the metre 
Tawil. 

Emancipating himself from the fetters of 
metro, and gradually also of the uniform 
rhyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called ««;■*, that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, in which the component parts of a 
period are balanced and cadenced by a vary- 
ing rhyme, and of which e.g. the SQratn V 
Qiyamah (Ixxv.) offers some fair examples ; 
as (6-10):-- 

Bal yuridu ’l-insanu li-yafjura amftmah, 

Yas'alu aiytna yaumu 'l-qiyumah, 
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Pft-iift bariq* *l-ba9tr, 

Wa*Kltaaafa Vqamar 

Wa-jumi*a ^sh-shamfiTi wr« 1-qamar 

Taqula *l-inaanu yanma’izin aioa 'l^mafarr. 

(But man chooeeth to go astray as to his 
fatnro ; 

Ke askethy ** VIThen this Day of Resarrec* 
tion ? ” 

When the oye-«i|;(lit be dazzled, 

And the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and tue moon shall ho to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, ** Where is 
there a place to 6oe to ? ”) 

And agam ^22-30) : ^ 

Wa-wujunin yauma’isin nazirah 
11a rabhi«hft na^irah, 

Wa-wujuhin yaumalzin basirah 
Ta^anou an yuf*ala bi-ha faqirah. 

Kalla iza balughali *t-tar&qiya 
Wa-qila man 
Wa> 9 ^anna annahu *l-fir&q 
Wa 1-taflfati *s-saqa bi *s*saq 
Ila rabbi- ka yauma*izini ’l-masaq. 

(On that day shall faces beam with light, 
Out-looking towards their lord ; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal. 

As if they thought that some calamity 
would therein befall them. 

Assuredly when thf. soul shall oome up to 
the breast- bone, 

And there shall be a cry, ** Wlbo is the 
magician to rttstore, him f ^ 

And the man foeletb that the time of his 
doparture is come, 

And when one leg shall be enlaced with 
the other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he be driven 
on.) 

This kind of rhetorical stylo, the peculi- 
arity of which Professor Palmer, in the pas- 
sage q^uoted, p. 623, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has become 
the favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
language with the later A rubs. It is fre- 
quently employed in oidinary narratives, 
such as the tales of the Arabian Nujhts^ 
whenever tho occasion requires a more 
elevated form of speech ; it is tho usual 
garb of that class of compositions, which is 
known by the name of Maqamat, and even 
extensive historical works, as tho Life of 
Timur y by 'Arab Sbub, are written in it 
throughout. 

But Muhammad male a still greate- and 
more decisive step towards creating a litera- 
ture for his people. In those Suiahs, in 
which be regulated the private and public 
life of tho Muslim he originated a proso, 
which has remained the standard of classical 
puritv over since. 

With regard to this point, however, it has 
been stated, seemingly in disparagement of 
the later Aivibic authors, that their accepting 
Mubuminad's language as a perfect standard, 
from which no deviation is admissible, has 
led them to adopt an artificial stylo, as 
mmatural *^as though EUiglishmon should 
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■till coctinna to follow Chauoer at thair 
model, in spita of the ebangat which thair 
language has undergone." But is such a 
parallel justified in facts? In English, ss 
amongst modo:*n nations in general, the 
written language has always kept in oloia 
contact with tho spoken language ; the 
changes which the former haa undergone 
are simply the ragiitration and legalisation 
of the changes which in course of time had 
taken place in the latter. Not so iu Arabic. 
From the moment when, at the epoch of its 
fullost and richest growth, it was, through 
tho composition of the Qur'an, invested with 
the dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to oome, 
procludod from any essential change, whether 
this bo considered as an advantage or not. 

The reason for this lies in the first instance 
in tho triliternl charactor ^f the Semitio 
roots, refer: ed to by Professor Palmer, which 
allows such a root to form one, two, or three;, 
syllables, according to the pronunciation of 
each letter, with or without a vowel. Let 
us take as an example once more the root 
*-r-6 which conveys the idea of 

** beating,'* and serves in Arabic grammars, 
like the Greek rvirru), to form paradigms, by 
way of a wholesome admonition, I suppose, 
to the youthful student. The first of these 
three consonants can only remain quiescent, 
i.e. vowol-lesR, if it is preceded hj a vowel, 

as in tho Imperative i-zrib “beat 

thou,” whore the root appears as a mono- 

* O" 

syllable, or in the aorist ya^xribu 

be boats or will beat," where it takes toge- 
ther with the final u a dissylabic form. If 
we leave the second consonant quiescent and 
pronounce the first with a, wo have for^, with 
the nominative termination farbun 
the verbal noun ** beating ” or infinitive “ to 
boat" Vocalising both the first letters, we 
may obtain sdrt6, the active participle ** beat- 
ing," or furubt plural of the last mentioned 
^ar6, with the nominative termination zaribun 

(^^U) and furubun t’ond all 

throe consonants with vowels, it may be 
xaraba (s,>ya), “ he did boat," or tarabw 
(\yj^), “ they did beat." Taking, again, the 
tvM forms iuraba, “ ho did beat," and ya- 
7nbu, “ ho heat s or will heat," a simple change 
of vo'i^ol.s HiifRooH to transform the active 

jnto the prtH.'<ivo. zurifni “he was 

Mf ' (iJ 

beatoD," and yu?r«6w “ he is beaten 

OT will be beaten." Lastly, it must be 
noticed, that the distinction between the two 
fundamental tenses of tho Arabic verb rests on 
the principle that tho afilxos, representing 
the personal pronoun^, aro in tho preterite 
placed at the end, in tho aorist at the begin- 
ning of the root: ?ara6-nd, “we did beat," 
but na-xribuy “ we boat or will beat." 

From all this it will be easily undersloed 
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thtt any eaaential chani^ in the written lan- 
guage moflt deeply affect the whole eyatem 
of Arabic accidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, natoi'ally be averse to auch 
changes. But, naoreoyer, this system standa 
in closest connection with and dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the langtiage, 
which is equally “conservative,” if I raay 
nae this expression, in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The Arabic syntax knows only two 
kinds of sentences {jumltih), one called nomi- 
nal (ismlyah)^ because it begins with a noun, 
the other verbal because it begins 

with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex- 
pression, an example of the first would be t 

• ^ §C^ 

Zaidun ifdrttntn ajj), “Zaid (is) 

beating ” ; of the second : xaraba zaidun 
V*y*)» ** (tWe) did beat Zaid.” The 
constituent parts of the nominal sentence, 
which we would call subject and predicate, 
are termed muhtada\ “ incipient,” and khabar^ 
“ report,*' meaning that which is enounced or 
stated of the subject. The khabar need not 
be an attributive, as in the sentence given 
above, but it may be another clause, either 
nominal or verbal, and if it is the former, its 
own mubtada* admits even of a third clause 
as a second khabar for its complement. 'The 
subject of the verbal sentence is called agent, 
or fa>ilf and, as mentioned before, follows the 
verb, or y?‘/, in the nominative. 

The verb with its agent (y¥‘/ and or 

the subject with its predicate {muhtada^ and 
jj^abar^y form the essential elements of the 
Arabic sentence. But there are a great many 
accidental elements, called /az/a/i, “ what is 
superabundant or in excess," which may 
enter into the composition of ^ clause, end 
expand it to considerable length. Such are 
admtional parts of speech expressing the 
rarions objective relations ( maf^ut) in which 
a noun may stand to an active verb, or the 
condition (hdl) of the agent at the moment 
when the action occurred, or circumstances 
of tim«» and place (^ar/) accompanying the 
action, or specificative distinotioiis (^tamyiz) 
in explanation of what may be vague in a 
noulV, or the dependence of one noun upon 
another (izdfah) or upon a preposition 
(kht^z)^ or the aifferent kinds of apposition 
(fatrabt*) in which a noun may be joined to 
another, either in the subject or the predicate, 
and so on. 

All these numerous component parts of a 
fully-developed sentence are induenoed by 
certain ruling principles (‘awdmiY, or “ re- 
gents "), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particles, 
which determine the i*rdb, that is, the gram- 
matical infl€»otion of nouns and verbs, and 
bring Into play those various vowol-changes, 
of which wo have above given examples 
with regard to the interior of roots, and 
which, we must now add, apply equally to 
the terminations employed in doclension and 
co^ugation. 

The subject and predicate, for instance, 
of the nominal sentence stand originally, 


%8 it is natural, both in the nominative. 
There are, however, certain regents called 
natndstlA, “effacing ones," which, like the 
particle inna, “ behold,” change the nomi- 
native of the subject into the accusative, 
while others, like tho verb kdnay “ he was," 
leave tho subject, unaUerod, but place the 
predicate in the objective case : zaid^un 
zdrib-un becomes thus either mna zaid-OM 
zdrih-uiif or kdna zaid~un zurib-an. 

Again, we have seen that the aorist proper 
of the third person singular terminates in ii 
(yazrib^u). But under the intluence of one 
class of regents this vowel change*} into a 
(yazrib-a)-, onder that of others it is dropped 
altogether, and in both cases the meaidng 
and grammatical status of the verb is thereby 
cotisiderably modified. If we consider the 
large number of these governing parts of 
speech — a well-known book treats of the 
“ hundred regents,” but other grammarians 
connt a hnndred and fifteen and more — 
will be seen what delicate and careful 
handling the Arabic syntax requires, and 
how little scope there is left for the ex- 
periments of wilful innovators. 

At the time of Muhammad this then was, 
apart from some slight dialectical differences, 
the spoken language of his people. He took 
it, so to say, from the mouth of his interlo- 
cutors, hut, wielding it with the power of a 
master-mind, he made in the QuPan such a 
complete and perfect use of all its resources 
as to create a work that, in the estimation of 
his hearers, appeared worthy to be thought 
the word of G(^ Himself. 

When a long period of conquests scattered 
th6 Arabs to the farthest East and to the 
farthest West, their spoken language might 
deviate from its pristine purity, slurring over 
unaccented syllables and dropping termina- 
tions. But the fine idiom of their fore-fathers, 
as deposited in the Qur'an, remained the 
language of their prayer and their pious 
meditation, and thus lived on with them, as 
a bond of unity, an object of national love 
and admiration, and a source of literary 
development for all times. 

al-QUR’AJ^U ’L-‘AZIM 

Lit “The Exalted Reading.*' 

A title given to the Introductory Chapter of 
the Qur’an by Muhammad. (Mishkdt^ book 
viii. cb. i. pt. 1.) 

QURBAN (cjV)» “ Approach- 
ing near/’ Heb. A term used 

in the Qur’an and in the Traditions for a 
sacrifice or offering. Surah v. 30: “Truly 
when they (Cain and Abel) offered an q/fer- 
tf^.” [SACBiriCE.] 

QUEBU ’S-8A‘AH 

“ An hour which is near.” A term used for 
the Day of Resurrection and Judgment. 

QUSTANTINIYAH 

The word used in the Traditions and in Mu- 
hammadan history for Constantinople. (See 
Midhru ’/-TVrwisl.) Istambikl (J^4A^1)^ is 



QUBT 

the word generally need by modem Mne- 
lime. 

QUTB (sr-hi). Lit. stake^ an 
axie, a pivot.” The highest stage of sanctity 
amongst Muslim saints. A higher position 
than that of gbau$. According to the JKojA- 
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Aifu 'l-IftilHiat, a (/Mb ia one who 
attained to that degree of sanctity which 
is a reflection of the heart of the Prophet 
himself. Qutbu 'd-Dtn, “the axis of reli- 
^on,”a title given to eminent Muslim divines. 
[faqui.] 


R. 


ak-RABB (v/). “The Lord,” 

♦* The Sustainer,” “ The Supporter.” A title 
frequently used in the Qur'an for the Divine 
Being, e.g . : — 

Sikrah iii. 44 : “ God {AUdh) is my Lord 
(JRabb) and your Lord (Rabb). 

Sdrah xviii. 13 : “ Our Lord (Rabb) is the 
Lord (Rabb) of the heavens and the earth.” 

From Its frequent occurrence in the Qu’ran, 
it would seem to occupy the place of the 

Hebrew Jehovah, the Kvpios of the 

LXX., the bominus of the Vulgate, and the 
Loan of the English Bible ; but all Muslim 
writers say that whilst Allah is the Jsmu ’ 2 - 
or “Essential name of God,” ar-Rabby 
“ the Lord,” is but an Itmu ^ifah^ or attri- 
bute, of the Almighty. 

Al-Baifawiy the commentator (p. 6, line 10, 
of FlUgel's odition), sajrs, “ rabb, in its 
literal meanings is * to bnng up,' that is, to 
bring or educate anything up to its perfect 
standard, by slow degrees, and inasmuch as 
the Almighty is He who can bring everything 
to perfection, the word ar-Rabb, is 

especially applied to God.” 

It is the Hebrew an Rab, which enters 

into the composition of many names of dig- 
nity and ofBce in the Bible. 

In Muslim works of theology, the word 
ooours with the following combination:— 

Rabbu H-^lzzah Lord of Glory. 

Rabbu U-^Alamin . Lord of the Universe. 

Rabbu H’Arbdb . Lord of Lords. 

Rabbu 'l-*Ibdd . Lord of (His) Servants. 

The word is also used for a master or 
owner, c.y. : — 

Rabbu '‘d-Ddr . The Master of the house. 

Rabbu 'l-Arz A landowner. 

Rabbu . A possessor of property. 

J^bu 't’Salaf , A person who pays in 
advance for an article. 

BABBU ’N.NAU' (eyJ' vj). The 

•* Lord of the Species." An angel who is said 
to preside over the animate and inanimate 
creation, viz.: nabdtdii “vegetable”; hatwd- 
nat, “ animal”; yamarfdf, “ inanimate” (stones, 
•arth, &c.), called al‘*dlamu “ the 

lower creation,” as distinguished from al- 
*diamu U-*ulwi, “ the heavenly world." (See 
(ff Uydsu H-Ijughah,) 


RABI'U ’L-AKBIR (/->' e^j). 

“The last spring month.” The l^ourth month 
of the Muhammadan year, [montus.] 

RABI'U ’L-AWWAL (J,S\ g,*,). 

“ The first spring month.” The third month 
of the Muhammadan year, [months.] 

In India, the word rabi' is used for spring 
harvest, or crop iiown after the rains. 

RACHEL. Arabic RdhU 

Heb. , Hahel. The wife of Jacob and 

*• T 

the mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
'the Qur'an, but the name occurs in conunen- 
taries. 

The English form Rachel is a strange error 
on the part of our translators, who almost 

invariably represent the Hebrew pj by the 
letter A. The correct form, Rahel, which 
is the form familiar to Muslim w liters, occurs 
once in the English Bible, Jer. xxxL 15. 

AJt-RA‘D “ Thunder.” The 

title of the xiiith Sdrah of the Qur'&n, in the 
14th verse of which the word ocoors. “ The 
thunder celebrates his praise.” 

RADD “ Rejection, repul- 

sion, refutation, reply ; repeal, abrogation, 
making null and void; sometimes, eipasure. 
In Muhammadan law it applies especially to 
the return or surplus of an inheritance 
which remains after the legal portions have 
been distributed among the sharers, and 
which, in default of a residuary heir, returns, 
or is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 

RADDU 'S-SALAM 

The returning of a salutation wldch is an in- 
cumbent duty upon one Muslim to another. 
[salutation. J 

ae-RAFT ** The Exalier.’* 

One of the ninety -nine names or attributee 
of God. The word occurs in the Qur'^, 
tSurab iii. 48 : “ When God said, O Jesus I 1 
will make thee die and will take thee up again 
to myself 

RAFr IBN KBADIJ 
gjjiA). One of the Saha bah. He waa 

too young to be present at Badr, but he 
accompaniod Muhammad at IJhud and was 
wounded with an arrow, un which occasion 
the Prophet said to him, “ I will answer for 
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you in iht Duy of JndfcmvA.” He died et 
el'Medinah, a.h. 73« Aged 86. 

Synonymous with Hdfizah (pi. Rawdfiz). A 
term used for a body of soldiers who hiTe 
deserted their commander and turned back 
again, applied to a sect of Shrabs who joined 
S^id the son of ‘AH, the son of aHHusain, 
the second son of the Mnlifah *Ali, who, 
when they had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
that he should abuse Abd Bakr and *Umar, 
the first two j^alifahs of the Sunnis ; but 
Zaid refused to do so, for he said, ^‘They 
were both Waiire of my forefather Muham- 
mad.” Upon this they forsook the party of 
Zaid, and were called Hafixak. Zaid had 
then only fourteen faithful companions left, 
and he was soodl surrounded by al-Hajja] ibn 
T&suf, the general of the Imam Ja‘far’8 army, 
and fell at the head of his brave cumpa- 
niops, not one of them surviving him. 

(2^ The term fidjizi is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shi'ahs. 

EAHBlNlYAH [monas- | 

TICISM.] 

RAHIB pi. Ruhhan, A 

Christian monk. Mentioned in the Qur’an, 
Sfirah V. 85 : “ Thou wilt find the nearest in 
love to those who believe to be those who 
say, * We are Christiana ’ ; that is, because 
there are amongst them priests (aissisun) and 
monks (ruhbdn)^ and because they are not 

proud.” [MOlfASTXCiSM.] 

RAHiL ( Lit. “ That -which 

is fit for travelling.” A small book-stand 
made so as to fold up tor convenience in 
travelling, but now generally used as a book- 



stand in mosques and ^luslim schools to 
support the Qur un and utber books as the 
student reads his lesson from them. They 
are also used in private dwellings. 

▲E-RAHIM ‘‘The Com- 

passionate.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It generally occurs in 
conjunction with the attribute ar-Rabmdnf e.y. 
Qur'to, Surah ii. 168 : “ The Merciful, The 
Gumpassionate.” [rahmah.] 

RAHMAH (Wj), Heb. Om 

** Mercy, compassion.” The attribute of mercy 
Is frequently dwelt upon in the Qur’an, e.^. : — 

Surab vii. 54 ; “ The mercy of God is nigh 
unto those who do well.” 

Sfirah X. 68 : ** A guidance and a mercy to 
believers.” 

SOrah vi. 183: ** Thy Lord is the rich one, 
full of oompaseion.’* 


“ The Meretful,* is one of Ihe 
chief attributes of the Almighty. 

ae-RAHMAN ((;,W;\),Heb. Q^irn 

roAiiJii. ** The Merciful. ’ One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. It generally 
occurs in conjunction with the attribute ur-/?a- 
Aiw», e.g. Qnr*6n, SQrab ii. 169: “ Your God is 
one Ood. There is no god but He, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate.” It also occurs in the 
initial fonnu^ placed at the commencement 
of each Siirah, w ith the exception of the ixth, 
“ In the name rf God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate.” 

Al-Baizuwi says that ar-Bak^tan is a more 
exalted attribute than or-ZhiAiMi, because it 
not only contains fire letters whilst Rabim 
only has four, but it expresses that universal 
attribute of mercy which the Almighty ex- 
tends to all mankind, the wicked and the 
good, believors and unbelievers. 

RAHN Pledging or pawn- 

ing. A legal term which signifies the deten- 
I tion of a thing on account of a claim which 
may be answered by means of that thing ; ae 
in the case of debt. This practice of pawn- 
ing and pledging is lawful in Islam, for it is 
related that the Prophet, in a bargain with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledge 
for the payment. It is also said in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 283: “Let pledges be 
taken.” The word is used in the Qur’&n in 
its plural form, rtAdn. (For further infor- 
mation on the subject of Pawning, see Ha- 
milton’s Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 188.) 

RAIHANAH A Jewess 

whose husband had been cruelly murdered 
in the massacre of the Banu Quraizah. Mu- 
hammad offered to marry her if she would 
embrace Isl^ ; but she refused to forsake 
the faith of her forefathers, and consented to 
become his concubine instead of his wife. 

RAIN. Arabic matar (/»*), Heb. 

nUD motor. Mentioned jin the Qur’an as 

T T 

one sd God’s special mercies. Surah vii. 55 : 
“ He it is who sends forth the winds as 
heralds before His mercy \ imtil when they 
left the heavy cloud which We drive to a 
dead land, and send down thereon water, and 
bring forth therewith every kind of fruit.” 

Prayers for rain are called ‘i-Istisqm*, 

and consist of two rak‘ah prayers. Anas 
says that on one occasion they were caught 
in the rain, and the Prophet took off bis gar- 
ment until he got wet, and they said, “ 0 
Prophet, why have you done this ? ” He re- 
plied, “This is fresh rain from our Lord." 
(Mishkdt, book iv. ch. liil) 

RA‘INA a word the me 

of which is forbidaen in the Qur’an, Surah 
ii. 08 : “0 y© who believe I say not to the 
Apostio ‘ Rdfina * (i.c. * Look at us *), but 
say, • ('nzxtmd * (i.f. * Regard ns ).” These 
two words have both the same signification; 
but Muhammad had a great aversion to the 
use of the word rd^ind, Keesnse it had also a 
^ bad meaning in Hebi*ew (see al-Ba4iwi, m 
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ow); •Bodingt pwliaph to the Bobrov Torb 
Hu*, wfaieb rifnifloo ** to be mitchieToos 
or bed.** 

BAINBOW. Arabic qtaah 

«•/). Heb. n^. k«$he&. Lit. 

“ The bow of mony colonrt.^ Not mentioned 
Id the Qur’an, bat in the Traditions. In the 
book entitled an-Nihayahf it is said thst 
Malmanxnad forbade ms people calling the 
rainbow qautu quza^^ because quxah is one of 
the names of ^tan^ (one who can assume 
many characters in order to tempt the sons 
of men). He enjoined them to call it Q/ausu 
*llakt ** Ood's bow,** becaoite by it God has 
promised to protect the world from a second 
delnge. (Jf^'sia*a toI. ii. p. 142.) 

The Persians call it KatHaH-i-Ruitumt '* the 
bow of Rnstnm.** (See Muntaha 'UArab, in 
toco,) 

EAIYAN Lit. “ One whose 

thirst is quenched ” The gste of Paradise 
through which, it is said, the observers of 
the month of Ramaz&n will enter. It is men- 
tioned in the Traditions {Mithkdt^ book vi. 
ch. vii. pt. 1), but not in the Qur'an. 

EAIYAN IBN al-WALID 

The King of Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. (See al-Baifkwi on Sdratn 
Ytisuf in the Qur'ilm. 

EAJAB Lit. “The ho- 

noured month.** The seventh month of the 
Muhammadan year. So called because of the 
honour in which it was held in fhe ** Time of 
Ignorance,” i.e. before Isl&m. It is called 
Bajabu Mu?ar, because the Mu^ar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
[months.] 

EAJAH (W;). “Keatitution." 

Receiring back a wife who has been divorced, 
before the time has fully elapsed when the 
divorce must of necessity take place. In 
other words, the continuance of the marriage 
bond. {Hidayahy vol. i. p. 289.) 

EAJiM (^;). Lit, “ One who is 

•toned.** A name given to Satan in the 
Qur*an, Surah iii. 31 : “ I have called her 
Mary, and I seek refuge in Thee for her and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one {Mtn 
ash-Shaitdni W-Hafuni). 

Muhammad taught that the devil and his 
angels listen at the gates of heaven for 
scraps of information regarding the things of 
futurity, and when detocted by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham is also said to have driven the 
devil away by pelting him with stones, which 
legend is expressed in the throwing stones 
at the pillars st Mink. [nixiRUiaox.] 

EAJM “ Lapidation.^’ 

[•TONINO TO DKATU.] 

EAK*AH Ero« Buku\ “ to 

bow, to proetrato one’s •elf.*' A section of 
tlie Muhammadan daily prayers, [tbathm.] 
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EAMA^aAN ((jjUwt). The ninth 

month of the Mnbammaaan year, which is 
observed as i* strict fast from dawn to sunset 
of each day in the month. The word Hama* 
zdn is derived from ramzy “ to bum.” The 
mouth is said to bavo been so called either 
because it used (before the change of the 
calendar) to occur in the hot season, or bo> 
cause the month's fast is Supposed to bum 
away the sins of men. (GhtyoMu ’f-JUigAoA, ta 
foco.) 

The observance of this month is one of the 
five pillars of practice in the Muslim religion, 
and its excellence is much extolled by Mu- 
hammad, who said that during Ramafkn 
^^the gates of Paradise are open, and the 
gates of hell are shut, and tno devils are 
chained by the leg, and only those who 
obsorvo it will bo porniiiled to enter at the 
gate of heaven called Raiyan.” Those who 
keep the fast ** will be pardoned all their 
past venial sina.** {Mizhkdty book vii. ch. i. 
pt. 1.) 

The express injunctions regarding the ob- 
servance of this month are given in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 179-184: — 

0 believers I a Fast is prescribed to you 
as it was prescribed to those before you, that 
ye may fear God, for certain days. But he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, 
shall J(Ut that same number of other days : 
and as for those who are able to keep it and 
yet break tf, the expiation of this shall be 
the maintonanco of a poor man. And he 
who of his own accord performeth a good 
work, shall derive good from it : and good 
shall it be for you to fast — if ye knew it. As 
to the month Ramadan in which the Qur’An 
was sent down to be man's giudance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and of that 
illumination, as soon as any one of you 
observeth the moon, let him set about the 
fast ; but he who is sick, or upon a journey, 
shall fast a like number of other days. G^ 
wisboth you case, but wisbeth not your dis- 
comfort, and that you fulfil the number o/* 
daySy and that you glorify God for his gui- 
dance. and that you be thankful. And when 
my servants ask thee concerning me, then 
will I be nigh unto them. 1 will answer the 
cry of him that crieth, when he crieth unto 
me: hat let them hearken unto me, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright 
You are allowed on the night of the fast to 
approach joor wives : they are your garment 
and ye are tbeir garment. God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, so Be tumeth 
onto yon and forgiveth yonl Now, there- 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for that 
which God hath ordained for yon ; and eat 
and drink until ye can discern a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak : then 
fast strictly till night, and go not in unto 
them, but rather pass the time in the Mosques. 
These are the bounds set up by God : there- 
fore come not near them. Thus God maketh 
Uis signs clear to men that they my fear 
Him." 

From the preceding verses it will be seen 
that fast does nol commence until mmm Mae- 
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lim is able to state that he has seen the new 
moon. If the sky be orer-clonded and the 
moon cannot be seen, the last begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginning 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, eiicept 
the sick, the izifirm, and pregnant women, or 
woman who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who have not reached the age of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travellers on 
a journey of more than three days. In the 
case of a sick person or traveller, the month's 
fast must be kept as soon as they are able to 
perform it. This act is called Quzd*^ or 
expiation. 

The fast is extremely rigorous and morti- 
fying, and when the Rama:pan happens to fall 
in the summer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake the thirst ,|i8 a very great hardship. 
Muhammad speaks of this religious exercise 
as “easy" (Qur’an; Surah ii. 181), as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
ascetic spirit of the times. Sir William Muir 
{Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. 49) thinks Mu- 
hammad did not foresee that, when ho 
changed the Jewish intercalary year for the 
lunar year, the fast would become a grievous 
burden instead of an eacy one ; but Muham- 
madan lexicographers say the fast was 
established when the month occurred in the 
hot season (see Ghiydsu H-Luyhah). 

During the month of Ramazs twenty 
additional rahahe, or forms of prayer, are 
repeated after the night-prayer. These are 
called Tardwxh. 

Devout Muslims seclude thdmselves for 
some time in the Mosque during this month, 
and abstain from all worldly conversation, 
engaging themselves in the reading of the 
Qur’an. This seclusion is called I^tikaf. 
Muhammad is said tc have usually observed 
this custom in the last ten days of Ramazan. 
The Lailatu 'l-Qadr, or the “night of power,” 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-ninth of the month 
of Ramazan. The exact date of this solemn 
night has not been discovered by any but the 
Prophet himself, and some of the Companions, 
although the learned doctors believe it to be 
on the twenty-seventh of this night Mu- 
hammad says in the Qur’mi (iSuratu '1- 
Qadr) ; — 

“ Verily we have caused it (the Qur an) to 
descend on the night of power. 

And who shall teach thee what the night 
of power is ? 

The night of power excelleth a thousand 
months ; 

Therein descend the angels and the spirit 
by permission 

Of their Lord in every matter ; 

And all is peace till the breaking of the 
morn.” 

By those verses the commentator Husain 
understands that on this night the Qur'an 
oame*down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaven, from whence it was revealed by 


Oabriel in portions, as the ocoasUm required. 
The exceUences of this night are said to be 
innumerable, and it is believed that during it 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom bow 
in humble adoration to the Almighty, and the 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time 1 This ni^t is frequently confounded 
with the Shab-i-Bardt, but even the Qur'&n 
itself is not quite clear on the subject, for in 
SOrah xliv. 1 it reads, “ By this clear book. 
See on a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all things are disposed in wisdom.” 
From which it appears that “the blessed 
night,” or the Lailatu H~mubdrakah, ib both the 
night of record and the night upon which 
the Qui’an came down from heaven, although 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramas&n 
and the other the fiReenth of Sha*baii. 

M. Geiger identifies the Ramazan with the 
fast of the tenth (Leviticus xxiii. 27) ; but it 
is probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden- 
tical with the ^Ashurffy not only because the 
Hebrew Azut, “ ten,” is retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also because 
there is a Jewish tradition that creation began 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhammadan day, * Ashura' 
being regarded as the day of creation. More- 
over, the Jewish Asur and the Muslim * Ashura’ 
are both fasts and days of affliction. It is 
more probable that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days* fast from the Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent in the Eastern Church 
was exceedingly strict, both with regard to 
the nights as well as the days of that season 
of abstinence; but Muhammad entirely re- 
laxed the rules with regard to the night, and 
from sunsqt till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted to indulge in any lawful plea- 
sures, and to feast with his friends ; conse- 
quently large evening dinner-parties are usual 
in the nights of the Ramazan amongst the 
better classes. This would be what Mu- 
hammad meant when he said, “ God would 
make the fast an ease and not a difficulty,” 
for, notwithstanding its rigour in the day- 
time, it must bo an easier observance than 
the strict fast observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Christians of Muhammad’s day. 

The following sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the fast of Ramadan are found in 
the Traditions (see Mukkaty Arabic Ed., 
Kitdbu V-Sauw). 

“ The difference between our fast and that 
of the people of the book (t.e. Jews and Chris- 
tians) is eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards).” 

“Keep not the fast till yon see the new 
moon, and if the moon be hidden from you 
b^ clouds, count the days.” And in one tra- 
dition it is thus : — ^ A month is twenty- nine 
nights, then keep not the fast till you see the 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you bv 
clouds, thou complete thirty days.” 

“ When the darkness of the night advances 
from the west and the day departs from the 
east, and the sim sets, then the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.” 

“There are eight doors in Paradise, and 
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one is called Raiy&n, hy which only the 
keepers of the fast shall enter.” 

** When the month Ramazan arriTos the 
doors of Heaven are opened ” (in another 
tradition it is said, the doors of Paradise are 
opened), “ and the doors of hell are shut, ,ind 
the dovils are chained ” (in one tradition it is 
said, the doors of Qod’s mercy are opened). 

“ The person who fnsts in the month of 
Ramazan on account of heiiof in God and in 
ohodienco to His command, shall bo pardoned 
of all iiis past sins, and the person who says 
the ni^ht })raycr8 of the Ramazan shall be 
pardoned all hie past sins, and the person 
who says the prayers on the Lailatu '1 Qadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall ho 
pardoned of all his past sms.” 

“ If a keeper of fast does not abandon 
lyin^, God caros not about his leaving off 
eating and drinking.” 

There are many keepers of fast who gain 
nothing by fasting but thirst, and there are 
ninny risers up at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising but 
wakefulness.” 

EAMYU ’L-JIMAR (,W) cO) 

Tlie throwing of pebbles at the pillars, or 
Jumrah, at Makkab. A religious ceremony 
during the Pilgrimage, [fiujuxmagr. J 

RAQABAH Lit. “The 

Neck ” ; pi. riqab, A term used in the Qur*an 
for a captive slave. Siirah iv. 94 : “ Who- 
soever kills a believer by mistake, then let 
him free u believing neck.” 

The word is used in India for an enclosed 
area of land. (See Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms.) 

ab-RAQIB “ The 

Watcher over.” One of the ninety -nine names 
or attributea of the Almighty. The word 
occurs in the Qur'an, c.y. Surah iv. 1 ; “ Verily 
Ood doth watch over you.” 

ar-KAQIM A word 

which occurs in the Qur’an, Siirah xviii. 8: 
“ Hast thou reckoned that the Follows of the 
cave and the Jlaqim were a wonder amongst 
our signs ? ” The r.ommontat(>rH are not 
agreed as to the moaning of this worn. The 
Jalalan say, it was a brass plate or stone 
table, on which liie names of the Fellow h of 
the Cave were written. 'I'he Kamalan say 
it was either the name uf the dog which be- 
longed to the yoimg men, or of the valley in 
which the cave was situated. 

ar-EASHTI> ‘‘The 

Rightly Directing.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributea of God. The word o.-curs 
once In the Qur’an., but it is not there used 
for the Almighty. So© Surah xi. 80: “Is 
there not among you one who can rightly 
direct ? ” 

RASM pj- Rvjsum. Lit, 

“ That wliich is atampod or wealed. Accord- 
ing to the Qditms, it is a very ancient word 
used in Arabia before the days of the Pro- 
phet for custom and law, the ancient records 
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of the people being entitled Rawasim 
It is a word which is very common in Urn- 
dnstan for the customs and usages of the 
people. 

▲b-RASS A word which 

occurs twice in the Qur’an, the meaning of 
which is uncertain. 

Siirali XXV. 40 : “ The pcojilc of ‘Ad, and 
Samud, the people of the /v/.va.” 

Siirnb 1. IL* . •• Before them the people of 
Noaii und the fellow.s of the Huss and Samud 
and ‘Ad and Pharaoh, called the Apostles 
liars.” 

According to the commentators al-Jalalan, 
it is the name of u well near Midian. Some 
take it to be the name of a town in Yam&> 
mab. 

RAS0L pi. Busul. “An 

Apostle.” A title specially applied to Mu- 
hammad, but used also for. all Wophets who 
brought inspired books. [PHofret.] 

RATL, RITL (Jtj). (1) A certain 

thing which one weighs. A weight or mea- 
sure. (See The Mughrib of ai-Atutarj-izi^ in 
/ore. (2) That which is chaste. (See the 
7'dju U-*Arus, in loco). 

(1) According to the standard of Baghdad, 
a weight of 12 ounces, and as a measure of 

I capacity, a pint. (Lane’s Arabic Dictionary^ 
Muhammad used to give a rati of silver as a 
marriage present, which has given rise to the 
expression, As-sunnu/u f \ 'n nikdhi riftim 
(«J^) vjs^ ^ — ^0' BrofosNor Wilson 

says that at Bombay the rufal is eijual to 36 
Surat rupees, and in the Red Sea the rottolo^ 
as it is corruptly calloil, varies from 10 to 20 
ounces avoirdupois. 

(2) A boy not having arrived at puberty. 

(3) Au aged man. 

ar.RA’UF “The Kind.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs frequently in the Qur’iin, e.g. 
Surah ii. 138: “God is kind and merciful 
with mankind.” 

ab-RAUZAH Lit. “The 

Garden.” Tlio garden in which is situated 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madiriah. The 
name is also given to the tornh itself by some 
writers. 

RAVEN. Arabic gJiurdb 

Heb. ‘orc6. Mentioned once in the 

Qur’an, Siirnh v. 84 : “ Am I too helpiess to 
become like this raven and hide my brother's 
shame.” The raven is not lawful food ac- 
cording to the Muslim law. {Durru H Muh- 
tar, vol. iv. p. 523.) 

RAWA A Persian word for 

that which is lawful 

ab-RAZZAQ 

vider with Food.” i>r.e of the ninety-riiiw 
names or attributes of G<^>dL It occurs in the 
Qur’kn once. Sttrab If 68 : “ Verily Qvd ; 
He is the Provider.** 
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EEBEL. Arabic Mpii (o^)» pb 
hugkU. A l«gal term for a person, or a body 
of people, who withdrew themeeWee from 
obe^ence to the rightful Imam. In oeae of 
rebellion, the Imam must first call the rebels 
to his allegiance and show them what is 
right, and if they refuse to obey, he must 
use force of arms. (Hidij/ah, toI. ii. 248.) 

RECORDING ANGELS, The. 

[eiramo ’l^katibui.] 

RED SEA. Arabic aUBa^u ’L 
Ahmar Mentioned in 

the Qur'in as ad-Bahr, ** the Sea.” 

Surah i. 47 : ** When we dirided for yon fAe 
seo, and sared you and drowned Pharaoh's 
people.'’ 

Surah z. 90 : And We brought the Ohil- 
dren of Israel across the isa.” 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
Bahru 7>Qu/ziim, or Qalzam. Jalain 'd-Din, 
the commentator, says the town of Qulzum is 
the same as Ailah (the Elatb of the Bible, 
Dent, ii 8), a town at the bead of the Arabian 
Gulf. The AZAova of Strabo (xvi. p. 768). 
It is referred to in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 163 : 
“Ask them about the city which stood by 
the sea.” Elath was at one time a place of 
importance, but it has now become quite in- 
significant. 

RELIGION. The religion of 

Muhammadans is called Islkm and 

the laws of God Shari^eUi There aro 

three words used by MnsUm writers for the 
word religion, namely, Din, MiUah^ and 
Maihab, In the Kitdhu H-Ta*rifdt^ the dif- 
ference between these words is as follows : — 

Din (^«>) is used for religion as it stands 
in relation to God, e.g. Dittu ’ffdA, “ the reli- 
gion of God,” 

Millah (IL«). as it stands in relation to 
the Prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Jbrdhim, 
“ the religion of Abraham,” or Millatu V- 
Rasulj “ the Prophet’s religion." 

Mathab («,^x*), as it stands in relation 
to the decisions of the Mujtahidun, e.g. 
Muthabu Abi Ham f ah. 

The expression Din, however, is of general 
application, whilst Millah and Mathab are 
restricted in their use. [ihlam.] 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per- 
formance of. Strictly according to Muham- 
madan, law, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of religious 
duties. But these injuhctions are now totally 
disregarded, and fees are taken for almost 
every religious duty performed by an Imam. 
The teachiug of the Huldgah on the subject 
is as follows; — 

“ It is not lawful to accept a recompense 
for summoning the people to prayers, or for 
the performance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
dutiee of an Imam, or for teaching the Koran, 
or the law ; for it is a general rule, with our 
doctors, that no recompense can be received 
lor the perfomance of any duty purely of a 
religious nalurs According to Shafei, it is 


allowed to reoaiTe pay for the parfomaiiM 
of any religious duty which is not rsqnlrsd 
of the hireling in virtue of s divine ordinanea, 
as this is only accepting a recompense for a 
certain service; and as the acts above da- 
soribed are not ordained upon the hireling, 
it is consequently lawful to receive a recom- 
pense for them. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, * Read the Koran, but 
do not receive any recompense for so doing 
and he also directed Othman-bin-Abeeyas, 
that if he were appointed a Mawzin [a cryer 
to prayer] he should not take any wages. 

I Secondly, where an act of piety is performed, 

I it springs solely from the performer (whence 
regard is had to his competency), and conse- 
sequently he is not entitled to any recompense 
from another, as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer. A teacher of the Koran, moreover. 
Is incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself, which is conse- 
quently invalid. Some of our modern doctors, 
however, hold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching the Koran in the present age, be- 
cause an indifference has taken place with 
respect to religion, whence if people were to 
withhold from paying a recompense for in- 
struction in the sacred writings, they would 
in time be disregarded ; — and decrees pase 
accordingly. 

“ It is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, or for any other 
species of public exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal nature, and acts of that nature 
do not entitle to a recompense in virtue of 
a contract.” 

RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 

may take place with the divorcer before or 
after the completion of the ‘icWoA, provided 
only the first or second sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, but it cannot tako place 
after a three-fold divorce until the divorced 
wife is married to another man and is 
divorced by him after the second marriage 
has been conaummatod. This is both Sunni 
and Shi‘ah law. {Tagore. Law Lectures.) 

A widow can marry again at the expira- 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
death of her former husband. There is no 
restriction as to the period for a widower. 

RENTAL. Arabic ijdrah 

[hire.] 

REPENTANCE. Arabic ta^h 
(^f). Lit. “The turning of the 

henrt from sin.” (An-Nawawfs Commentary 
on Muslim, vol. ii. p. 354.) It is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur’an, e.g . : — 

Surah iv. 20; “ If they repent and amend 
let them be. Verily God is he who relenteth. 
He is merciful.” 

Surah xxiv. 82 ; “Be ye wholly turned to 
God, O ye believers, and it shRll be well with 
you." 
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SOrah ut. 71 : « Wboao hath rapMiUd and 
hath done what ia rijfbt, he ▼erily it it who 
tnrneth to God with a true cooTeraion.** 
[panooN.] 

BEISIDU A RIE 8« Arabic *€Lfabah 
pi. [a^ahat. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, reeiduaries in their own 
right are divided into four classes : — 

(1) The offspring of the deceased. 

^2) The ascendants (such as father, grand' 
father, Ac.). 

(3) The offering of his father, viac. the 
brothers and their descendants. 

(4) Tho offspring of his grandfather. 
(Syed Ameer Ah’s Penomad Zxiw, p. 49.) [in- 
ukmtamck.] 

BESIGNATION. The litcwl 

meaning of Isl4m is a state or condition in 
which a believer becomes ** resigned ” to the 
will of Qod, a '*Maalim^ being one who is 
“ resigned.” But in the Qur’an, the grace of 
resignation is more frequently expressed by 
the word $abr^ patience,” t.g. Sdrah ii. 150 : 
“ Give good tidings to the p^iticnty who when 
there falls on them a calamity, say, * Voriiy 
we are God’s and verily to Him do we 
return,’ ” 

The word /Vis/iw, which the compiler of 
the Kitabu ^t-7'a^rifat says means to placo 
one’f; neck under the commands of God, seems 
to express the ISngliah word “ resignation.” 

It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah iv. 68: 
“They submit with submission.” 

The author of the AlcJilaq-i-Jalail says 
Tcatim is to “ acquiesce in and receive with 
satisfaction (although, perhaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) the commands of Qod,” as 
exemplified in the verse above quoted. 

Rifd*, is also a word which expresses re- 
signation, and is defined as being pleased with 
the inevitable decrees of (lod, whatever they 
may be. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in aU 

vaumu H-dkhir ** the 

Last Day,” is an article of the Muhammadan 
Faith. The terms used in the Qur’an are — 

Yaumu *i-Qiydwah^ “ Day of Standing up ” 
(Surah ii. 79). 

Yautnu “Day of Separation ” 

(Surah Ixxvii. 14). 

Taumu ** Day of Reckoning ” 

(Silrab xl. 28). 

yauinn “Day of Awakening” 

(Sarah XXX. 56y 

Vatitau ‘ Day of Judgment” 

(Surah i. 3). 

Al-Ynwuu “The Encompassing 

Day ” (Surah xi. 85). 

A»-^ah, •* The Hour” (Surah viii. 186). 

There are very graphic descriptions of the 
Last Day in the poetical Shrahs of the 
Qur’an. The 6ve following belong to an 
early period in Muhammad's mission : — 

Surab Ixxv. 

It needeth not that I swear by the day of 
the Resurrection, 

Or that 1 swear by the •eU-aocosing aoaL 
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Tbiuketh man that we ahall not re-nnite 
his bones ? 

Ayo ! his very finger tips are we able 
evenly to replace. 

But man chooseth to deny what is before 
him : 

He asketh, * When this day of Resorroc- 
tio:. ?’ 

But when tho oye shall he daxsled, 

And when tho moon shall be darkened, 

And the son and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man ahall cry, * Where ia there 
a place to flee to f ’ 

But in vain — there is no refuge— 

With thy Lord on that day ahall be the eole 
asylum. 

On that day shall man be told of all that he 
hath done first and last ; 

Yea, a man shall be the eye-witness against 
himself : • 

And even if ho put forth his plaa . . . 
(Move not thy tongue in haste io foUow tmd 
tmiiler thi$ revdatim : 

For we will see to the ooUeoting and the 
recital of H ; 

But when we have recited it, then follow 
thou the recital, 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
make it clear to thee.) 

Aye, but ye love the transitory, 

And ye neglect the life to come. 

On thftt day saall faces beam with light, 

Out looking towards their Lottl ; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thought that some great calamity 
would befall them. 

Aye, when the soui shall come up into the 
throat, 

And thero shall be a cry, ‘ Who hath a 
charm that can restore him ? ’ 

And the man feeletb that the time of bis 
departure is come, 

And when one leg sbsll be laid over the 
other, 

To thy Lord on thpt day shall he be driven 
on ; 

For bo believed not, and he did not pray. 
But he called the truth a lie and turned Ms 
back, 

Then, walking with haughty mien, rejoined 
his people 

That /four is nearer to thee and nearer, 

It is ever noarer to thee and nearer still. 
Thinketh man that he shall l>e left su- 
preme ? 

Was he not a mere embryo? 

Then he became thick blood of which God 
formed him aud fashioned him ; 

And made him twain, male and female. 

Is not He powerful enough to quicken the 
dead ? ” 

Surah Ixxxi. 1-19 ; — 

“ When the sun shall be folded up, 

And when the stars shall fall, 

And when the mountanis shall be set in 
motion, 

And when the she-camels shall be abaa- 
douad. 
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And irhtn the wild b«Aitt ihall gathered 
together. 

And when the seen shall boil, 

And when souls shall be paired with their 

And when the foma'.e child that had been 
buried ahvo Khali ho asked 
For whut crime she was put to death. 

And when the leaves of the Book shall bo 
unrolied, 

And when the Heaven shull be stripped 

And when Hell shall be made to blaze. 

And when Paradise shall bo brought near, 
Every soul shall know what it hath pro- 
duced. 

It needs not that I swoar by the stars of 
retrograde motion. 

Which move swiftly and hide themselves 

And by the oignt when it cometh darkening 
on, 

And by the dawn when it brightoneth. 

That this is the word of an iliustrioua 
Messenger.” 

Surah Ixxxii. : — 

** When the Heaven shall cleave asunder, 

And when the stars shall disperse, 

A^nd when the seas shall be commingled. 
And when the graves shall be turned upside 
dovm, 

Each soul shall rocoguize its earliest and 
its latest actions. 

0 man I what hath misled thoo against tby 
generous Lord, 

Who bath created thee and moulded thee 
and shaped tboe aright ? 

In the form which pleased Him hath Uo 
fashioned thee. 

Even so.’, but yo treat the Judgment as a 
lie. 

Yet truly there are guardians over you — 
Illnstrious recorders — 

Cognizant of your actions. 

Surely amid delights shaii the righteous 
dwell. 

But verily the impure in Hcll-ftrc 
Thoy shall bo burned at it on the day of 
doom. 

And they shall not be able to hido them- 
selves from it. 

Who shall teach thoe what the day of 
doom is? 

Once more Who shall teach thoo what tho 
day of doom is ? 

It i.s a day when ono soul shall be powerless 
for another soul ; all sovereignty on that 
day shall bo with God.” 

S&rab Ixxxiii. 4-20:— 

What ! have they no thought that they 
shall be raised again 
For the groat day ? 

The day when mankind shall stand before 
the Lord of the worlds. 

Yes! tho register of the wicked is in 
Sijjin. 

And who sball make thoo understand what 
Sijjm is ? 
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It is a book distinctly written. 

Woo, on that day, to those who troatod owr 
tif/nx as lios, 

Who treated tho day of judgment ms a lie I 
None troat it an a lie, savo the transgressor 
tho criminal, 

Who, when our signs aro rohearsed to him, 
saith, ‘ Talon of the Anciontsl * 

You; bal thoir own works havo got the 
mastery over tl»oir hearts. 

Yc.s ; thoy shall be shut out as by a veil 
from their Lord on that day; 

Then .shall they be burned iti Holl-firo: 
Thon sball it bo said to thein^ * This is what 
yo doomed a lio.' 

Even so. But the register of the righteous 
is in ‘IHiyun. 

And who shall make thoe understand what 
‘Illiyun is? 

A book distinctly written.” 

Surah Ixxxiv. 1-lb: — 

** When tho Heaven shall havo split asunder 
And dutcously obeyed it.s Lord ; 

And when F.arth shall have been stretched 
out as a plain, 

And shall havo cast forth what was in her 
and boconm empty, 

And dutoously obeyed its Lord ; 

Thon vonly, 0 man, who dosirest to reach 
thy Lord, .Mhall thou moet him. 

And ho into whose right band his Book 
shall bo given, 

Shall bo rockoned with in an easy reckon- 

And shall turn, rejoicing, to bis kindred. 
But ho whoso Book shall be given him 
behind his back 
Shall invoke destruction : 

But in the fire shall ho hum, 

For that ho livid joyously among his 
kindred, 

Without a thought that he nbould return to 
GmL 

Yoa, but hi.s Lord behold him. 

It needs not thoreforo that I swear by the 
sunset ri'dncsH, 

And by the night and its gatboringa. 

And by the moon when ut her full. 

That from siato to state shall yo be suroly 
carried onw.'ird.'’ 

Tho following description belongs to a much 
later period than tho former Surahs already 
quoted, and ooi-urs in Surah xx\i. 1-7, which 
wuH given at Al-Mudinah not long before Mu- 
hammad'K death : — 

“O inon (of Makkah) fear your Lonl. 
Verily the r.ailbquakn of tho Hour will ho a 
trcuouolous thing ! 

“On the day when yr shall heboid it, every 
suckling woman shall forsake her sucking 
babe ; and every woman that hath a burden 
in her womb shull cast hor burden; and thon 
ehalt see men drunken, yot arb they not 
drunken ; l^ut it is tho mighty chastisement 
of God ! 

** Thoro is a man who, without knowledge, 
wrangloth about Ood, and followeth every 
rebellious Satan ; 
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“Concerning whom it is deemed, tbet he 
shaU eurely beguile eni guide Into the tor- 
ment of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for his lord. 

“ 0 men ! if rc doubt as to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, hare We created you of dust, 
then of the moist germs of life, then of clots 
of blood, then of pieces of riesb shapen and 
unsbapen, that We might give you proofs of 
our pou'ry ! And We cause o»e srr or lh* of fit r^ 
at our pleasure, to abide in the womb until 
the appointed time ; then We bring you forth 
infants ; then permit yon to reach your age 
of strength ; and one of you dieth, and 
another of you lireth on to an age so 
abject that all his former knowledge is j 
clean forgotten! And thou hast seec ♦he | 
earth dried np and barren : but when We 
send down the rain upon it, it stirreth and 
swelleth, and growetb every kind of luxu- 
riant herb. 

“ This, for that God is the Truth, and that 
it is He who quickeneth the dead, and that 
He hath power over everything : 

*• And that ‘ the Hour ’ will indfrd come — 
there is no doubt of it — and that God will 
wake up to life those who are in the tombs.” 

Very lengthy accounts of the Day of Resur- 
rection, and of the signs preceding it, are 
given in all books of tradition, and works 
on dogmatic theology. (See ^hthu l-Bu^dri^ 
Arabic Ed. Kitabu 'l-Fitan^ p. 1045; Sohihu 
*1- Muslim, Arabic Ed. vol. ii. p. 888 ; Mishkdtu 
*l’Ma9dbtbi Arabic Ed. Kitdbu *l-Fitan ; Shailiu 
1-Mu(cdqif, p. 579.) 

The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
various writers, is given, with some altera- 
tions, additions, and references. 

It is the received opinion amongst Muslims 
of all sects that at the Resurrection the body 
will he raised and united to its soul, and that 
one part of the body, namely, the lower part 
of the spine, the os sacrum^ in Arabic called 
AJbu 'i-Znnab, the root of the tail,*’ will 
be preserved ns a basis of the future edifice. 
{Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. ix.) 

This bone, it is said, will remain uncor- 
rupted till the last day, as a germ from 
whence the whole is to be renewed. Tbit 
will be effected by a forty days’ rain which 
God will send, and which will cover the 
earth to the height of twelve cubits, and 
cause the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Mul^ammad is beholden to ' 
the Jews, who say the same things of the | 
bone excepting that what he attributes ! 
to a great rain will be effected, according to 
them, by a dew, impregnating the dust of the 
earth. {Bereshtt rabbah.') 

The time of the Resurrection the Muham- 
madans allow to be a perfect secret to all 
but God alone ; the Angel Gabriel himself 
acknowledged his ignorance on this point 
when Muhammad asked him about it, {Mtsh- 
kdt, hoo)L \. ch. i.) However, they say the 
approach of that day may be known from 
certain signs which are to precede it. 
signs are distinguished Into the lesser ” and 
''•^the greater.** 
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I The lesser signs {hhdrdtu *f>Sd*aA) are as 
! follows : — 

j (I.) The decay of faith among men. 

1 (2.) The advancing of the meanest persons 

j to eminent' dignity. 

I (A) A maid-serrant shall become ike 
i inothct of her mistress (or master); by 
which is meant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall he much given to 
sensuality, or that the Mukammadane shall 
then tak3 many coptives. 

(4.) Tumults and sedition*.. 

(5.) A war with the Greeks or Romans. 

(fi.) Great distress in the world, ao that a 
man, when he passeth by another’s p^ave, 
shall say, “Would to God I were m his 
place 1 ” 

(7.) The provinces of al-*Iraq and Syria 
shall refuse to pay their tribute. 

(8.) The buildings of al-Aadinah or Yafrib 
shall reach to Makkah. (Mishkdt, book xxiii 
ch. iil) 

The greater signs (^Aldmdtu are 

as follows ; — 

(1.) The tan’s rising in the west, which 
some have imagined it originally did. 

i[2.) The appearance of the Ddbbatu 7-Arf, 
or “beast,” which shall rise out of the earth, 
in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount ay- 
Safa. This, beast will be sixty cubits liigh, 
and will be a compound of various species, 
having the head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, 
the ears of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, 
the colour of a tiger, the back of a cat, the 
tail of a ram, the legs of a camel, and the 
voice of an ass. She will appear three times 
ID several places, and will bring with her the* 
rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon ; and, 
being so swift that none can overtake her or 
escape her, will with the fir.st strike all the 
believers on tbe face, and mark them with 
the word Mifintn, “ believer,” and with the 
latter will mark tbe unbelievers on tbe face 
likewise with the word kafir, “ infidel,” that 
every person may be known for what he 
really is. Tbe same beast is to demonstrate 
j the vanity of all religions except Isl&m, and 
I to speak Arabic, [dabbatu ’l-ahz.] 

I (a.) War with the Homans or Greeks, and 
I the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou- 
j sand of tbe posterity of Isaac, who shall 
not win that city by force of arms, but the 
I walls shall fall down while they cry oul, 

I “ There is no deity but God ! God is most 
great ! ** As they are dividing the spoil, news 
will come to them of the appearance of Anti- 
I Christ, whereupon they shall leave all and 
t return back. 

* (4.) The coming of Anticbriet, whom the 

Muhammadans call o/- J/asfA« *d‘Dajjdf “ the 
false or lying Christ.” He is to bo one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters 
K F R, signifying infidel.” He 

will appear first bet wfMin al-*lraq and Syria, 

, or, according to other!*, in the province of 
Khorasan. He is to ride on a white ass, be 
I followed by seventy thousand Jews of Is- 
' pabin, and continue on earth forty days, of 
which one will be equal in length to a year. 
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another to a month, nnother to a week, and 
the rest will be common days. He will lay 
waste all places, but will not enter Makkah 
or al-Madinah, which ate to be guarded by 
angels; and at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. [masihu 'D'Dajjal.] 

(5.) The descent of Jesus on earth. He is 
to descend near the white tower to the east 
of Damascus, when the people have returned 
from the taking of Constantinople. He is to 
embrace the Muhammadan religion, mairy a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at 
length die, after forty years’ — or, according 
to others, twenty -four years’ — continuance on 
earth, and be buried at AhMadinah. Under 
him there will be great security and plenty in 
the world, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside ; when lions a»i camels, bears and sheep, 
shall live in peaee, and a child shall play 
with serpents unhurt. (See Sohihu '(-BuHarl) 

(G.) War with the Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans are to make a prodigious 
slaughter, the very trees and stones dis- 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
except onl}' the tree called Qbavqad, which 
is the tree of the Jew .s. 

(7.) The appearance of Gog and Magog, 
or, Hs< they arc called, and MajuJ. 

These barbarians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vast 
army will drink dry. will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly di.stress Josu.s .md His 
companions, till, at His request, God will 
destroy them, and fill the earth with their 
carcasses, which after some time God will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, an'ow.s 
and quivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together ; and at last God will send a 
rain to cleanse the eai-th, and to make it 
fex-tile. [g(>g axd magoo.] 

(8.) A smoke which shall fill the whole 
earth. 

(9.) An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour, one to be 
seen in the oast, another in the west, and the 
4hird in Arabia. 

(10.) The retuiTiing of the Arabs to the 
worship of al-Lat and al-*Uzzft, and the rest 
of their ancient idols, after the decease of 
every one in whose heart there was faith 
equal to n grain of mustard-soed, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. For 
God, they say, will send a cold odoriferous 
wind, blowing from SyHa, which shall sweep 
away the souls of the faithful, and the Qur’&n 
itself, so that men will remain in the grossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

(11.) The discovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 

(12.) The demolition of the Ka'bah in the 
Makkan temple by the Ethiopians. 

(13.) The speaking of beasts and inanimate 
things. 

(14.) The breaking out of fire La the pxx>* 
vince of sl-Hijiz. or. sccording to othere, in 
al-Yaman. 


(15.) The aimarance of a man of the 
descendants of Kahtan, who shall drive men 
before him with his staff. 

(16.) The coming of al-Mahdt, ‘‘the di- 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro- 
phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
the Arabians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father’s 
name should also be the same with his 
father’s name, and who shall fill the earth 
with righteousness. This person the Shiahs 
believe to be now alive, and concealed in 
some secret place, till the time of his mani- 
festation ; for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imkms, 
named Muhammad Abu ’l-Qasim, as their 
prophet was. [8HI‘ah, mahdi.] 

(17.) A wind which shall sweep away the 
souls of all who have but a grain of faith in 
their hearts, a.s has been mentioned under the 
teuth sign. {Mishkdt, book xxii:. ch. iv.) 

These are the greater signs which, accord- 
ing to Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Resuirection, but still leave the hour of it 
uncertain ; for the immediate sign of its being 
come will be the first blast ot the trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
times. The first, the blast of consterna- 
tion.” at the hearing of which all creatures 
m heaven and earth shall be struck with 
terror, e.xcept those whom God shall please 
to exempt from it. The effects attributed to 
this first sound of the trumpet are very 
wonderful ; for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all buildings, but the 
very mountains, levelled ; that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun be darkened, the stars fall 
on the death of the angels, W’ho, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, according to others, turned into 
flames, the sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it ; the Qur’an, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women 
who give suck shall abandon the care of their 
infant.s, and even the she-camels which have 
gone ten months w ith young (a most valuable 
part of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected. (Qur’an, Surah Ixxxi.) A 
further effect of this blast will bo that con- 
course of beasts mentioned in the Qur’an, 
though some doubt whether it be to precede 
the Resuirection or not. They who suppose 
it will precede, think that all kinds of ani- 
mals, forgotting their respective natural 
fierceness and timidity will run together 
into one place, being terrified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of nature. 

This first blast will be followed by a 
second, the blast of examination,” when all 
creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall die 
or be annihilated, except those which God 
shall please to oxempt from the common fate ; 
and this shall happen in the twinkling of an eye, 
nay, in an instant, nothing surviving except 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and the in- 
habitants of those two places, and the throne of 
Glory. The last who shall die will be the an- 
gel of death. {Jdahku *i~Afaui.) ( 1 Cor. xv. 2fi.) 
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Forty ymn afior ibis will be heard the 
** bUat of resiurrection,” when the trumpet 
■hall be iounded the third time by lerifit, 
who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will 
be preTiouely restored to life, and, standing 
on the rock of the temple of Jerusalem (as- 
$al^rah)y shall at God's command call to- 

S ether all the dry and rotten bones, and other 
ispersed parts of the bodies, and the rery 
hairs, to judgment. This angel baring, by 
the Dirine order, set the trumpet to his 
iDoutb, and called together all the souls f'om 
all parts, will throw them into his trumpet, 
from whence, on his giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, and till the whole jpace betweim heaven 
and earth, and then repair to their respective ^ 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise; and the first who shall so arise, ac- 
cording to a tradition of Muhammad, will be 
himself. For this the earth will be prepared 
by the rain above-mentioned, which is to fall 
continually for forty years, and will resemVde 
the seed of a man, and be supplied from the 
water under tba throne of God, which is 
called living water; by the efficacy and virtue 
of which the dead bodies shall spring forth 
from their graves, as they did in their 
mother’s womb, or as com sprouts forth by 
common rain, till they become perfect ; after 
which breath will be breathed into them, and 
they will sleep in their sepulchres till they 
are raised to life at the last trump. 

As to the length of the Day of Judgment, 
the Qur’an in one place (Surah xxxii. 4) tells 
us that it will last one thousand years, and in 
another (Surah Ixx. 4) fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the 
oommenUtors use several shifts, some saying 
they know not what measure of time God 
intends in those passages ; others, that these 
forms of speaking are figurative, and not to 
be strictly taken, and were designed only to 
express the terribleness of that day, it being 
usual for the Arabs to describe what they 
dislike as of long continuance, and what they 
like as the contrary; and others suppose thena 
■poken only In reference to the difficulty of 
the business of the day, which, if God should 
oozunit to any of his creatures* they would 
not he able to go through it In so many thou- 


sand years. 

That the resurrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, g^i, 
men, end animals, is the received 
and according to the teaching of theQurin. 
(See Surah Ixxxi) j * j 

In the resurrection those who are destined 
to be partakers of eternal happiness will 
arise in honour and security, and those who 
are doomea to mieery, in dUgrace and uoder 
diemal apprehensione. As to mankind, they 
will be raised perfect in aU their parts and 
members, and in the same state as they came 
out of their mother’s wombs, that is, bare- 
looted, naked, and uncircumcised ; which 
circumstances, when Muhammad was telhng 

hia wile ’Ayisbab, she. learing the r^es of 
modesty might be thereby rioUted, obiected 
it would be eery indecent loi men and 


women to look upon one another in that con- 
dition ; but he answered her, that the busi- 
ness of ttie day would be too weighty and 
aerioua to allow them the making use of that 
liberty. 

Others, however, allege the authority of 
their Prophet for a contrary opinion as to 
their nakedness, and say he asserted that the 
dead should arise dressed in the same clothes 
in which they died; although some interpret 
these words, not so much of the outward 
dress of the body as the inward clothiog of 
the mind ; and understand thereby that every 
person will rise again in the same state as to 
hia faith or infidelity, knowledge or ignorance 
his good or bad works. 

Muhammad taught (AfisAirc/, book xxiii. 
cb. x) tnat mankind s’orll be assembled at 
the last day, and shall be distinguished into 
three classes. The first, those who go on 
foot; the second, those who ride; and the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces on the ground. The first class is to 
consist of those believers whose good works 
have been few ; the second of those who ars 
in greater honour with God, and more accept- 
able to Him ; whence ‘AH affirmed that the 
pious, when they come forth from the sepul- 
chres, shall find ready prepared for them 
white- winged camels, , with saddles of gold, 
wherein are to be observed some footsteps of 
the doctrine of the ancient Arabians ; and 
the third class will be composed of the infidels, 
whom God shall cause to make their appear- 
ance with their faces on the earth, blino, 
dumb, and deaf. 

But the ungodly will not be thus only 
distinguished ; for, according to the com- 
mentator al-Baiaawi (vol. ii. p. 480), thete 
will be ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God sliall on that day fix certain discretory 
marks. The ^first will appear in the form of 
apes ; these are the backbiters. The iecomi 
in that of swine ; these they who have been 
greedy of filthy lucre, and enriched them- 
selves by public oppression- The will 

be brought with their heads reverted and 
their feet distorted ; these are the usurers. 
The fourth will wander about blind; these 
are unjust judges. The JiJth will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing; 
these are they who glory in theh works. 
The tixth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
bang down upon their breasts, corruoted 
blood flowing from their mouths like spittls, 
so that everybody shall deteat them ; theae 
are the learned men and doctors, whoae 
actions contradict their sayinga. The itvmth 
will hare their handa and feet cut off ; theae 
are they who have injured their neighbours. 
The eiyhth will be fixed to the trunka of 
palm-trees or stakes of wood ; these are the 
false accusers and informers. The ninth will 
stink worse than a corrupted corpse; these 
are they who havo indulged their passiona 
and voluptuous appetites. The tenth will be 
clothed with garments daubed with pitch; 
and theae are the proud, the vaia-glorieus, 
and the arrogant. 
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In the Tmditions, Muhammad is related to 
hare said 

**Tbe first ^rson who shall receiTe sen- 
tence on the bay of Resurrection will be a 
martyr, who will be brought into the pre- 
sence of the Alpiighty : then God will make 
known the benefits which were confeired on 
him in the world, and the person will be 
sensible of them and confess them ; and Ood 
will say, * What didst thou do in gratitude for 
them f ’ He will reply, ‘ I fought in Thy 
cause till I was slain.’ Ood will say, * Thou 
liest, for thou foughtest in order that people 
might extol thy courage.’ Then God will 
order them to drag him upon bis face to 
hell The second, a man who shall haye 
obtained knowledge and instructed others, 
and read the Qur'an. He will be brought 
into the presence of God, and will be given to 
understand the benefits he had received, 
which he will be sensible of and acknowledge ; 
and God will say, ‘What didst thou do in 
gratitude thereof ? ’ He will reply, ‘ I 
learned knowledge and taught others, and I 
read the Qur’an to please Thee.’ Then God 
will say, ‘ Thou liest, foi thou didst study that 
people might call thee learned, and thou didst 
read the Qur’an for the name of the thing.’ 
Then God will order him to ho dragged upon 
his face and precipitated into hell. The third, 
a man to whom God shall have given abun- 
dant wealth ; and he shall be called into the 
presence of God, and will be reminded of the 
benefits which he received, and he will ac- 
knowledge and confess them ; and God will 
say, ‘ W’hat return didst thou in return for 
them ? ’ He will say, ‘ I expended my wealth 
to please thee, in all those ways which Thou 
bast approved.’ God will say, ‘ Thou liest, 
for thou didst it that people might extol thy 
liberality’; after which he will be drawn 
upon his face and thrown into the fire.” 

As to'the place where they are to be as- 
sembled to Judgment, the Qur’an and Tradi- 
tions agree that it will be on the earth, but in 
what part of the earth is not agreed. Borne 
•ay their Prophet mentioned Syria for the 
place ; others, a white and even tract of land, 
without inhabitants or any signs of buildings. 
Al-Qhazfili imagines it will be a second earth, 
which he supposes to be of silver; and othera 
an earth which has nothing in common with 
ours, but the name; having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new* heavens end new 
earth, mentioned in Scriptui-e (Rev. xxi. 1) ; 
whence the Qur’an has this expression, “ on 
the day wherein the earth shall be changed 
into another earth.” (Surah xiv. 49.) 

The end of the Resurrection the Mul>am- 
madans declare to be, that they who are 
so raised may give an account of their 
actions, and receive the reward thereof. And 
that not only mankind, hut the genii and 
irrational animals also shall be judged on 
this great day ; when the unbanned cattle 
shall take vongonnee on the horned, till en- 
tire satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 

As to mankind, when they are all assembled 
together, they will not be immediately brought 
to judgment, but the angela will keep them in 
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their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpoee ; and thia attendance, aome aay, 
ia to mat forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred ; nay, some say no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them Touching 
their Prophet’s anthority. During this space 
they will stand looking up to heaven, but with- 
out receiving any information or orders thence, 
and are to suffer grievous torments, both the 
just and the unjust, though with manifest 
difference. For the limbs of the former, par- 
ticularly those parts which they us^ to 
wash in making the ceremonial ablution be- 
fore prayer, shall shine gloriously. And 
their sufferings shall be light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than the time necea- 
sary to say the appointed prayers ; but the 
latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. What will then 
occasion not the least of their pain, is a won- 
derful and incredible sweat, which will even 
stop their mouths, and in which they will be 
immersed in various degrees, according to 
their demerits, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their 
ears. And this sweat will l>e provoked not 
Qjdy by that vast concourse of all sorts of 
creatures mutually pressing and treading on 
one another’s feet, but by the near and un- 
usual approach of the sun, which will be then 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (as some translate the word, the sig- 
nification of which is ambiguous) than the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat. From this inconvenience, however, 
the ’good will be protected by the shade of 
God’s throne; but the wicked will be so 
miserably tormented with it, also with hun- 
ger and thirst, and a stifling air, that they 
will cry out, “ Lord, deliver us from this an- 
guish, though thou send ns into holl-fire > ” 
What they fable of the extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans 
certainly bonowod from the Jews, who say 
that, for the punishment of the wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its aheath, in which it is now put 
np, lest it should destroy all things by its 
excessive heat. 

When those who have risen shall have 
waited the limited time, the Muhammadans be- 
lieve God will at length appear to judge them, 
Muhammad undertaking the ofiSce of inter- 
cessor, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliverance only for their own 
souls. (Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. xii.) On 
this solemn occasion God will come in the 
clouds, surrounded by angels, and will pro- 
duce tho books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angela, 
and will command the prophets to bear wit- 
ness against those to w’hom they have been 
respectively sent. Then everyone will be 
examined concerning all his words and 
actions, uttered and done by him in this life ; 
not as if God needed any information in those 
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respects, but to oblige the person to make 
public confession and acknowledgment of 
God’s justice. Tlio particulars of which they 
shall give an account, as Muhammad himself 
©numerated thorn, are: of their fmc, how 
they 8}>ent it : of their wealthy by what means 
they acquired it, and how they employed it ; 
of their hoihen, wherein they exercised them ; 
of their knotvlvdtje^ wdirt use they made of it. 
It is said, however, that Muhiimmad has 
affirmed that no less than woventy thousand 
of his followers should bst permitted to entor 
Paradise without any previous examination; 
which seems to be coiitradiotorv to whnl is 
said above. To the questions, it is said, oacii 
person shall answer, and make his defcn< e in 
the best manner he can, endeavouring to ex- 
cuse himself by casting the blame of hi** evil 
deeds on others ; so that a dispute shall arise 
even between the soul and the body, to which 
of them their guilt ought to be imputed : the 
soul Ba 3 n[ng, ** 0 Lorvi, my body I received 
from thee : for thovi createdst me without a 
hand to lay hold with, till I came and entered 
into this body; therefore punish it eternally, 
but deliver me.” The body on the other 
aide will make this apology, ‘*0 Lord, thou 
createdost me like a stock of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor 
foot that I could walk with, till this soul, like 
a ray of light, entered into me, and my tongue 
began to speak, my eye to see, and my foot 
to walk; therefore punish it oterualJy, hut 
deliver me.” 

But God will propound to them the fol- 
lowing parable of the blind man and the 
lame man, which, as well as the preceding 
dispute, was borrowed by the Muhammadans 
from the Jews. {Genmra^ SanAerfr., ch. xi. ) 

A certain king having a pleasant garden, 
in which were ripe fruits, sot two persons to 
keep it. One of them was blind, and the 
other lame, the former not being able to see 
the fruit nor the latter to gather it. The 
lame man, however, seeing the fruit, per- 
suaded tho blind man to tako him upon his 
shoulders, and by that moans ho easily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided be- 
tween them. The lord of Die garden coming 
eome time after, and inquiring after his fruit, 
each began to excuse himself ; the blind man 
said ho had no eyes to see with, and tho lame 
man that ho had no feet to approach the 
trees. But tho king, ordering the lame man 
to be set on tho blind, passed i,yntenco on 
and punished them both. And in tho same 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
soul. As these apologies will not avail on 
that day, so will it also be in vain for anyone 
to deny his evil actions, since men and angels 
and his own members, nay, the very earth 
itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a space for the attendance of the resusci- 
tated before their trial, yet they tell us the 
trial itself will be over iu much less time, 
and, according to an expression of Muham- 
mad, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 


I or than the space between two milkings of a 
I she- camel. Some, explaining those words so 
frequently used in the Qur’iin, “ God will bo 
I swift in taking an account,” say that ho will 
I judge all creatures in the space of half a day, 
/ and id hors that it will be done in loss time 
} than the twinkling of an eye. 

I At this examination they also believe that 
each person will have tho hook wherein all 
the acrions of his life are written delivei*ed 
to him, which books the righteous will receive 
in their right hand, and road with great plea- 
sure and sati.sfoction ; hut the ungodly will 
he obliged to take them against their wills 
in their loft, which will he bound behind 
their backs, their right hand tied up to 

•"tlioii necks. 

To show the exact Justice which will be 
observed on this great day of trial, the next 
ihmg they describe is the mirdn or “ balance,” 
wherein al! things shall be weighed. They 
say it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is 
of so vast a size that its two scales, one of 
which hangs over Paradise, and the otkar 
over hell, are capacious enough to contain 
both heaven and earth. Though some are 
willing to understand what is said in the 
Qur’&n concerning this balance allegorically, 
and only as a figurative representation of 
God’s equity, yet tho more ancient and ortho- 
dox opinion is that it is to be taken literally ; 
and since words and actions, being mere acci- 
dents, are not capable of being themselves 
weighed, they say that the books w'herein 
they are written will be thrown into the 
scales, and according as those wherein the 
good or tho evil actions are recorded shall 
preponderate, sentence will be given; those 
whose balances laden with their good works 
shall he heavy will he saved, but those 
whose balances are light will be condemned. 
Nor will anyone have cause to complain that 
God suffers any good action to pass unre- 
warded, because the wicked for the good 
they do have their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention as 
well of tho books to ho produced at the last 
day, wherein men’s actions are registered, as 
of tho baionce w'beroin they sliall be weighed, 
and the Scripture itself seemg to have given 
tho first notion of both. But what tho Per- 
sian Mngi believe of the balance cumr.i) 
nearest to tho Muhaotmndan opinion. They 
bold that on the day of judgment two angels, 
named Mihr and Stirusb, will stand on the 
bridge as-l>irat, to examine every person as 
ho passes ; that tho former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that 
according to tho report he shall make thereof 
to God, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more 
ponderous, if they turn the scale but by the 
weight of a hair, will l>e permitted to pass 
forward to Paradise ; but those whose good 
works shall be found light will be by the 
ether angel, who repreaentB God’s Juatice, 
precipitated from the bridge into hell 

This examination being past, and every- 
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on«*t works weighed in e jmit belsnoe, that 
mutaal retaliation will follow, according to 
which every creature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injuries which they have suf- 
fered. And since there will be no other way 
of returning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good 
works of him who offered the injury, and 
adding it to those of him who suffer^ it. 
Which being done, if the angels (by whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, “Lord, 
we have given to every one his due, and there 
remaineth of this person's good works so 
much as equalleth the weight of an ant,** 
God will of his mercy cause it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be adnoutted into Para- 
dise. But if, on^»he contrary, his good works 
be exhausted, and there remain evil works only, 
and there be any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
equal weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, and he will be sent to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God's deal- 
ing with mankind. 

As to brutes, after they shall have like- 
wise taken vengeance of one another, as we 
have mentioned above, He will command them 
to bo changed into dust, wicked men being 
reserved to more grievous punishment, so 
that they shall cry out, on bearing this sen- 
tence pronounced on the brutes, ** Would to 
God that we were dust also I " 

As to the genii, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion that such of them as are true 
believers will undergo the same fate as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into dust, 
and for this they quote the authority of their 
Prophet. But this, however, is judged not so 
very reasonable, since the genii, being capable 
of putting themselves in the state of believers 
as well as msQf must consequently deserve, 
as it seems, to he rewarded for their faith, as 
well as to be punished for their infidelity. 
Whei’Ofore some entertain a more favourable 
opinion, and assign the believing genii a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where they will 
enjoy sufficient felicity, though they be not 
admitted into that delightfal mansion. But 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agreed, 
will be punished eternally, and be thrown 
into hell with the infidels of mortal race. It 
may not be improper to observe that under 
the denomination of unbelieving genii the 
Mul^ammadans comprehend also the devil 
and bis companions. 

The trials being over and the assembly 
dissolved, the Muhammadans bold that those 
who are to be admitted into Paradise will 
take the right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take the left, but 
both of them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabic af-<Si>df, which they say is 
laid over the midst of hell, and described to 
be finer than a hair and sharper than the 
edge of a sword ; so that it seems very diffi- 
ouit to ooDceive how anyone shall be able to 


stand upon it, for which roaton moot of the 
sect of the Mn*tasilites reject it m a 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it was serionslj 
affirmed by him who never asserted a fidse- 
hood, meaning their Prophet; who, to add 
to the difficulty of the passage, has likewino 
declared that this bridge is beset on each 
side with briars and hooked thome, which 
vrill, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, like lightning, or the wind, Mn- 
hammad and his Muslims leading the way 
w'hereas the wicked, what with the slipperi- 
ness and extreme naiTowness of the path 
the entangling of the thorns, and the extinc- 
tion of the light which directed the former to 
Paradise, will soon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which is gaping 
beneath them. 

RETALIATION, [qisas.] 
REUBEN. Heb. Beubam, 

Jacob's first-born son. Referred to in the 
Qur'an, Surah xiL 10 : ** A speaker from 
amongst them said, * Slay not Joseph, but 
throw him into the bottom of the pit : some 
of the travellers may pick him up." 

Al-Baizawl, the commentator, says the 
name of Joseph's eldest brother was either 
Yahuidy or Rubil. Josephns give# the name 
as Rouhel^ and explains it as the ** pity of 
God " (Ant i. 19, s. 8.) 

REVELATION. [inspieatioh 

FBOraBTS.] 

EEVENGB. [qisas.] 

RIBA “Usury.” A term 

in Muslim law defined as ** an excess accord- 
ing to a legal standard of measurement or 
weight, in one or two homogeneous artioles 
opposed to each other in a oontraot of ex- 
change, and in which such excess is stipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of the partiee 
without any return." 

The word Hf^d appears to have the same 
meaning as the Hebrew neskec^ which 

included gain, whether from the loan of 
money, or goods, or property of any kind. In 
the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for the loan 
of money or goods were rigoropsly prohibited. 
8oe Exod. xxii. 25 ; Lev. xxv. 86. [OSUXY.] 

RIB At A station or fort 

on the frontier of an enemy's country, erected 
for the accommodation of Muslim warriors 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyahy vol. ii. p. 857.) 

RICHES. Arabic daulah 
Qur'an lix. 7, mdl (Jb*), kasratu/l- 
mdl (JUll “Great wealth.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, ** Who- 
ever desires the world and its riches in a 
lawful manner, in order to withhold himself 
from begging, or to provide a livelihood for 
his family, or to be kind to his neighbours, 
will appMr beforh God in the Last Day with 
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ni« face as bright aa a full moon. Bat who- 
ever aeekfl tho riches of the world for the i 
aake of ostentation^ will appear before God in 
his anger. (Mnkkdty book xxii. ch. xxiii.) 

In the Qur’an it is said 

Surah xviii 44. “Wealth (mat) and chil- 
dren are an adornment of this world, but en- 
during good wojcks are hotter with thy Lord 
as a rocompense, and better as a hof)C.’’ 

Surah viii, 28 : “ Know that your wealth 
and your children aro hut a temptation."’ 

In tho iiird Sur.th, 12, III, the possoHsiona 
of this world aro contrastod with those of tl\e 
world to come in tho following language : 

“ Soomly unto mon is a life of lunts, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talcms of 
gold and silver, nnd of horses well bred, and 
cattle, and tilth . — that is the provision for 
the life of this world; but God, with Him is 
tho beet resort. Say, ‘ But shall we toll you 
of a better thing than this?* For tlioso who 
foar aro gardens with their Lord, beneath 
which rivers flow ; they shall dwell therein 
for aye, and pure wives and grace from God ; 
the Lord looks on His servants, who say, 

* Lord, wo believo ; pardon Thou our sins and 
keop ua from the tyrment of the fire,’ — upon 
the patient, the truthful, the devout, and 
those w’hu ask for pardon at tho dawn.** 

RTKAZ Treasurefi buried 

in the earth, particularly those treasures which 
have been buried at some remote period. 

In tho flidaytthf the word nLiijE mcludes 
kanz, “ treasure,** or other property burie«l in 
the earth, and ma*din^ “ mines.** Bach trea 
Buros aro subject to a zakit ot a fifth. 
(Hamilton*B Hida^ik^ vol. i. p* 39.) 

RINGS. Arabic khdtim (^^), 

pi. khawdttm Silver signet-rings are lawful, 
but a gold ring is not allowed. (See ^ihiku 
U~Dukhdri,p. 871.) 

Ibn ‘Umar says, “ Tho Prophet took a gold 
ring and put it on his right hand, but he 
afterwards threw it away, and took a silver 
ring, on which was engravod Muhianmadun 
Rasulu Uldh^ i.e. ‘ Muhammad the Messenger 
of God,’ and he said, ‘ Let none of you en- 
grave on your ring Uke mine.’ And when he 
wore the ring he used to have the signet 
under his Hngcr and close to the palm of his 
hand.” ‘Al( says tho ring was on the little 
Anger of the left band, and that Muhammad 
forbade a ring being worn upon tho fore or 
middle finger. 

Anas suys tho Prophet’s ring was of siWer 
and on his right hand ! 

Modern Muslims usually wear a silver 
ring on the little finger of the right hand, 
with a signet of cornelian or other stone, 
upon which is engraved the wearer’s name, 
with the addition of the word *nhdu 
‘ His servant,” meaning the servant or wor- 
shipper of God. This signet -ring is used for 
signing documents, letters. Arc. A little ink [ 
is daubed upon it with one of the finger-s, j 
and it is pressed upon the paper — the person j 
who uses the ring having first touched the j 
paper with his tongue and moistened the . 
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place upon which the impression is to be 
made. There is no restriction in Mualim 
law regarding rings for women. They are 
gonorafly of gold, and are worn on the 
tingers, in the ears, and in the nose. 

RIQQ (j;). The aervitude of a 

slave. [ 81 ,AVKRlf.] 

RISALAH Apostleship. 

The office of an npostie or prophet. [rm>- 

PIIKTS.] 

RISING UP. Arabic ^tydm 

It is a nuhjoct of discussion amongst studonts 
of the Traditions, a» to whether or not it is 
incumbent on a Muslim to rise up when a 
visitor or stranger approaches. 

Abii I'Tmiimah says : “ Prophet came 
out of his house leaning on a stick, and we 
stood up VO meet him, and he said, * Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 
to others.’ ” 

Anas says; “There was no one more be- 
loved by tho Companions than the Prophot ; 
but when they saw him, they need not to rise, 
fur they knew ho disliked it.” 

Abu Ilurairah says : “ The Prophet usod 
to sit with us in the mosque and talk* and 
when he rose up, we also rose, and remained 
standing till we saw him enter his house.” 

The general practice amongst Muhi^mma- 
dans is according to the last tradition, bni it 
is held to be very overbearing for a person to 
require others to rise for him. 

Mu‘uwiyab says that “ the Prophet said, 

‘ Ilo who is pleased at other people rising for 
him, does hut prepare a place for himself in 
the fire of hell.” {Miuhlcdt^ book xxii. ch. 
iv.) [SALUTAnoN.] 

RITES. Arabic mansak^ mansik 
(iiX— pi. mandsik. The rite§ and 

ceremonies attending religious worship in 
genera*. Qur’^, Surah xxii. 36 : “To every 
nation we appointed nfes {manzak) to men- 
tion the name of God over the brute beasta 
which he has provided for them. 

The term manzik is more frequently need 
for a place of sacrifioc, while mtmzak appliee 
to religious obsorvancea, but the plum! 
mundzik is common to both, and rendered by 
Professor Palmor and Mr. Rodwell in tbfjir 
translations of the Qur'im, “ rites.” 

The principal rites of the Muslim religion 
aro the //a/7» or Pilgrimage to Makkah, 
with the ceremunies at the Makkan Temple 
the daily ritual of tho liturgical 
prayers [i'Haykr] ; tho marriage and funeral 
ceremonies ; and, witli tho Shi‘ahs, the cere- 
monioB of the Muharram. The surrillce on 
the great fi-stival, ;tithcugh primarily part 
of tho Mukkan Ihignm.igc ceremonies, is 
celebrated in ail pa. is of Islam on the ’Idu 1- 
Azhii, or Feast of Sacrifice, [fuu *L-AZHa.] 
Tho ri'n monv of Zikr can haivly be said to 
I be orio of tin' rites of orlhoAox Islam, al- 
j though it 1^. common in all parts of the 
I Muhiim v,oiid; it hulunga rather to the 
I mystic side of the Muhamssadan religion. 
[sCFf, Z1K.U.] 
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RIVEB- Arabic naAr (;•>), pL 
anhdr ; Heb. The word 

hahr, ** sea,” being also used for a 

Inrpo rirer. [sea.] 

According to Muhammadan law rivers are 
of three descriptions : 

1. Those which are not the property of 
any, and of which the water® have not been 
divided, like the Ti^is and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the duty of 
the State, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these expenaea must be dis- 
bursed from the funds of tribute and capita- 
tion-tax, and not from those of tithe and alms. 

2. Rivers which are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the same time public 
rivers on which tbata sail. The clearing of 
such rivers must be aone at the expense of 
the proprietors, although its waters are used 
for the public benefit. 

8. Water-courses which are hold in pro- 
perty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail. The keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

In countries where much of the cultivation 
of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic shirb, is n 
subject of much litigation, and chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the subject 
in the Hidd^ah^ Fatdwd-i-^^Alamgtrl, Dttru 7- 
Mukhtdr, and other works on Muslim law. 

For the Rivers of Paradise, see eden. 

RIWAYAH Relating the 

words of another. A word used for both an 
or<Rnary narrative, and also for an authori- 
tative tradition, [tradition.] 

RIYA' (aVi;). “ Hypocrisy ; dissi- 

mulation.” Condemned in the QurW 

Siirah ii. 266 : 0 ye who believe ! make 

not your alms void by reproaches and injury, 
like him who spondoth his substance to be 
seen of men, and believeth not in God, and 
in the Last Day, for the likeness of such an 
one is that of a rock with a thin soil upon it, 
on which rain fslleth, but leaveth it hard.” 

SCirah iv. 41, 42: “Wo hare made ready a 
shameful chastisement for the unbelievers, 
and for those who bestow their substance in 
alms to be seen of men, and believe not in 
God and in the Last Day.” 

RI?A‘ A legal term, which 

moans sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain time. The period of 
fosterage, [fosterage.] 

RI?WAN The name of 

the gardener or keeper of Paradise. 

ROAD OP OOD. Arabic sahilu 

*lldh (<dR Je^). An expregeion used 

in the Qur'an and Traditions for any good 
act, but especially for engaging in a religious 
war. [babilu llau.] 

ROMAN. [OREKKS.] 

ROSARY. Arabic #w6AaA (W-). 

The rosary amongst Muhammadans consists 


of 100 beads, and is used by them for count- 
ing the ninety-nine attributes of God, toge- 
ther with the e.ssentiBl name Allah [god] ; or 
the r^etition of the Tashih (“ 0 Holy Goa ! **), 
the Tahmtd (“Praised be God!”), and tho 
Takhir God is Great I ”), or for the recital 
of any act of devotion. It is called in Per- 
sian and in Hindustani the Tuahih 

The introduction of the rosary into Chris- 
tendom is ascribed by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
A.D. 1596, to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Friars (a.d. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Pherma, an Flgyptian ascetic of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
300 prayers, collected as many pebbles which 
ho kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that the 
rosary was probably not in use at that 
period- 

^Abdn ni-Haqq, the commentator on the 
Miahkdtu r-Maadhiht says that in the early 
days of Isliim the Muhammadans counted 
God's praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahhabis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that the Muslims borrowed 
tho rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
introduced it into Christendom. 



ROZAH (*3jy). The Persian word 

for the Arabic $aum, or fasting, [faituio, 

RAMAZAN.] 

RUB‘ A fourth. A legal 

term used in Muhammadan law, e,g. “ a 
fourth,” or the wife’s portion when her hus- 
band dies without issue. 

RUH (cjd), pi. anodi ; Heb. 

runkhy “ spirit ; soul ; life.” Ibnu V-ilfIr, 
author of the Nihd^ah^ says it is* the nervous 
fiuid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality and of sen- 
sation, and of voluntary motion. 

In tho Kitdhu 7-7a*rtydf, it is defined as a 
subtle body, the source of which is the hol- 
low of the corporeal heart, and which dif- 
fuses itself into all the other parts of the 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. ix. 4 : “ Flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof.’* 
Many of the ancients believed tho soul to re- 
side in the blood. (See Virgil’s JEn,y ix. 
p. 849.) The breath which a man breathes 
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and which pcrrades tha whole body. Called 
in Ponian jan 'I'be philosophers say 

it is the blood, by the eahansting of which 
life ceases. The word is generally rendered 
in Hindhstani ae of the feminine gender, but 
Arabic authors render it as often masculine 
as feminine. (See Lane’s Arabic Dictionary ^ 
in loco.) 

In the Qur’an the word is sometimes used 
for Jesus, who is known as Ruhu *Udh (“ the 
Spirit of God for the angel Gabriel, and 
also for life, giace, soul, and the Spirit o! 
Prophecy. (A complete list of texts is given 
in the article spirit.) 

According to the Kitdbn *t~Ta^rifdt^ p. 76, 
spirit is of three kinds : — 

(I) Ar-Ruhu 'l-Insdni 

human spirit,” by which is understood the 
mind of man, which distinguishes him from 
the animal, and which is given to him, by the 
decree of God, from heaven, of the true es- 
sence of which we know nothing. It is this 
spirit which is sometimes united to the body 
and sometimes separated from it, as in sleep 
or death. 

(J) Ar-Ruhu 'UHaiwdni ( 

“the animal spirit,” by whicn is understood 
the life, the scat of which is in the heart, and 
which mores in the veins with the pulsations 
of the body. 

( 3 ) Ar-Ruhn 

exalted spirit,” that human spirit which is 
connected with the existence of God, but 
the essence of which is unknown to all but 
the Almighty. The spiritual faculty in man. 
It is called also ai-Mofu V- A trioa/, “ the first 
intelligence”; ai-Haaiqatu ’f-A/uAamma<fiyaA, 
“the essence of Munammad”; an-JSfofiu'l~ 
Wdbidah, “the single essence”; al-Haqi- 
qatu 'l-Sanmwiyah^ “ The original spirit of 
man first created by God ” 

The following terms are also found in Mus- 
lim works 

Ar-Huhu 'n-Nabdti 
vegetable spirit.*’ 

Ar-Ruhx^ ** 

mal spirit.” 

Ar~Ruhu H~lldhx ** divine 

spirit.” 

Ar-Ruku ‘he lower 

Spirit,” which is said to belong merely to am- 
mal life. 

Ar-mUttt 'UUlwi “ ‘ho lofty 

or heavenly spirit.” 

Ar-Bil^u 'l-Jiri Ci;”)' “ ‘h» 
ling apirit,” or th»t which lo».e« the body lu 
sleep and gives rue to dreams. 

Ar RMit 'l-Muhkam 

resident spirit,” which is said never to leave 
the body, even after death. 

Rmliu H^ilqa C;;)' 

casting into.” Used for Gabriel and the spirit 
of prophecy, [spixit.] 

AB-RtTHU ’L-AMlN Cj^')- 

“ The faithful spirit. ’ Occurs m the Quriin^ 
Surah xxvi. 133 : “ Verily from the Lord of 


the Worlde hath (hie book oome down; the 
/oitA/kl tpifit hath oome down with it npon 
thy heart, that thou mayeet become e wanier 
in tbe clear Arabic tongue.” It ie euppoeed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel. [apaurr.J 


RUtlU 'LLAH c«). “The 

Spirit of God.” According to Mhammad, it 
is the special Kalimah^ or title of Jeeue. See 
the Qur’an. 

Sfiratu ’n-Nis^’ (iv,), 169: “The Me«eleli« 
Jesus, ihe son of Mery, is only an Apeelle of 
God, and His Word, which He oonv^ed into 
Mary and a smVtf proceeding from HhnseW.” 
(JRaAun mtn-Au). 

Suratu *1-Amby4’ (xxL), 91 : Into whom 
(Mary) we breathed of omr spirit.” 

Suratu ’t-Ttthrim (Ixvi ), 19 : “ into whoee 
womb we breathed of our apirit.” 

It is also used in the ^ar’4n for Adam, 
Suratu ’s-Sajdah (xxxii.), 8; Suratu ’1-Hijr 
(XV.), 29; and Suratu S4d (^xxxviii.), 72; 
where it is said that God breathed Ki» avtrit 
into Adam, but Adam is never called /2aiAii 
VfdA in any Muhammadan book, [araur, 
JEBOX] 

KUHIT ’L-QUDUS KHi)- 

“ The Holy Spirit ” (lit. “ Spirit of Holinaw^ 
'fixe expression only occurs three timcic hi the 
Qur’an : — ' 

Surah ii. 81 : “ We gave Jesus the So® of 
Mary manifest signs and elded him with the 
Holy Spirit.** 

Surah ii. 254 ; “ Of them is one to whom God 
spoke {i.e. Moses) ; and wo hav ' raised some 
of them degrees ; and we here given Jesus 
the son of Mary manifest signs, and strength- 
ened him by the i/o/y Spirtt.” 

Surah v. 109: “ When God said, ‘ 0 Jesus, 
son of Mary ! remember my favours towards 
theo and t6 wards tl^ mother, when I 
aided thee with the Ufily Spirit, till thou 
didst speak to men in the cradle, and when 
grown up.” 

A1 Baizawi says the meaning of the expres- 
sion Rit/iu 'i-Uudu9 is the Angel Gabriel, 
although some understand it to refer to tbe 
^irit of Jesus, and others to the Gospel of 
JoBUH, whilst some think it is the^/swe’f- 
A*zani, or “ the exalted name of God,” where- 
' JeauH raised the dead. (See Tafaim V> 
tSai^duH, p. 65 ) [hpwit. holt SPIRIT.] 

i RUINOUS BUILDINGS. The 

I owner of p. ruinous wall, in any building is 
i responsible for any accident occasioned by 
' its fall, after having received due warning 
I end requisition to pull it down, and a person 
, building a crooked wall is responsible for 
1 the damage occasioned by its falling. But 
I the owner of a ruinous house is not res^n- 
j sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
( any article from tt, unless such article 
■ belong to him. (lUddyiih, Grady’s Kd., pp. 
I 664, 666.) 

I RUKU (ti)- name of a mon- 

1 strous bird, which is said to have power 
i sufficient to carry off a live elephant. ( 

I yagu l-Ltuyibah, i» foco.) 
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Am-BXjnrU ’L-TAMANI (c>9' 

^U^). The YkinAni pillar. The 
•outh eomar of the Ka*bah, eeid to he one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple, [mas- 
JIDU VlIA&Alf.] 

Bnrkhardt says : “ In the south-east corner 
of the Ka*bah, or as the Arabs call it, Rokn 
el Yamany, there is another stone about five 
feet from the ^ound ; it in one foot and a 
half in length, and two inchos in bi*oadth, 
placed i^right, and of the common Meccah 
•tone. This the people walking round the 
Ka*bah touch only with the right hitnd ; they 
do not kiss it.” (Captain Burton says be 
had frequently seen it kissed by men and 
women.) 

Burton remarks : ** The Rukn el Tamani is 
a comer facing the south. The part alluded 
to (by Burkhardt) is the wall of the Ka‘bah, 
between the Shami and Yemani angles, dis- 
tant aboot three fc^t from the latter, and 
near the site of the old western door, long 
since closed. The stone is darker and redder 
than the rest of the wall. It is called El 
Mustajab (or Mustajab min el Zunuh, or 
Mustajab el Dua, “ where prayer is granted ”). 
Pilgrims here extend their arms, press their 
bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
for their sins.” {El Mtdinah and Mtcca^ 
toL in p. 160.) 

RUKtJ* (€y5;). A posture in the 
daily prayers. An inclination of the head 
with the palms of the hands resting upon the 
knees, [pratbks.] 


THE BUKU*. 

RULE OF FAITH. The Mubam- 

madan rule of faith is based upon what are 
called the four foundations of orthodoxy, 
namely, the Qui’dn, or, as it is called, A'a/dmu 
'iiak, ‘‘the Word of God; the Hadin (pi. 
AlMdUl)^ or the traditions of the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad ; ljma\ or the consent 
of the MujtahidOn, or learhed doctors ; and 
or the analogical rpasoniiig of the 

learned. 

In studying the Muhammadan religious 
system, it must be well understood that 
Islim is not simnly the religion of the Qnr’iii, 
hut that all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, 


Shf‘ah, or VTahhibi, receire the Traditions m 
an authority in matters of faith and practice. 
The ASmini Muhammadans arrogate to them- 
■eWes the title of traditionists ; but the 
Shi'ahs also receive the Hadis as binding 
upon them, although they do do not acknow- 
l^ge the same collection of traditions as 
those received by their opponents, (qub’ah, 
TRAl>mONg, IJMA‘, QIVAS, RKLIGION, ISLAM.] 

RULERS. The ideal administra- 
tion of the Muslim world, as laid down in the 
Traditions, is that the whole of Islam shall bo 
under the dominion of one Imam or leader, who 
is the Khalifa h ( jiJU.), or vicegerent, of the 
Prophet on eai-th. The rulers of provinces under 
this Imam are called Amir (-y^^DCpl. Umard), 
The Eastern titles of Sultan and Shah are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 

The word MuHk^ Hob. Metekk^ occurs 

in the Qur’an for a “ king,” and is used for 
King Saul (Surah ii. 248). The word is still 
retained in Asia for the chiefs of villages. 

In the Qur an (Surah iv. 621, believers are 
•nioined to “ obey the Apostle and those in 
authority,” hut the chief injunctions are 
found in the Traditions. 

In the Mishkdtu H-Masdltih^ book xvi. ch. 
i., the following sayings of Muhammad regard- 
ing rulers are recorded : — 

“ Whoever obeys me obeys God, and wl^o- 
evor disobeys me disobeys God. Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys me. An Imam is 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, by which 
calamities are avoided ; and if he orders you 
to abstain from that which is unlawful, he 
will have great regard ; hut if ho enjoins that 
whioh God has forbidden, he will bear the 
punishment of his own acts.” 

“ If God appoints as your Amir a man who 
is a slave, with his oars and nose cut ofT, and 
who puts people to death according to God’s 
book, then you must listen and obey him in 
all things.” 

“If a negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to him and obey him, 
even though his bead be like a dried grape.” 

“ U is indi8pcns.'ble for every Muslim to 
listen to and approve the orders of the Imam, 
'whether be likes or dislikas, so long as ho is 
not ordered to sm and act contrary to law. 
When be is ordered to sin, be must neither 
attend to it nor obey it.” 

“There is no obedience due to sinful 
commands, nor to any order but what is 
lawful.” 

“ He who shall see a thing in his ruler which 
he dislikes, let him be patient, for verily 
there is not one who shall separate a body 
of Muslims the breadth of a span, and he 
dies, but he dies like the people of igno- 
rance.” 

“ The best Imams are those you love, 
and tho.so who love you, and those who 
pray for compassion on you, and you on 
them ; and the worst of Imams are those 
yon hate, and those who hate you; and 
those whom you curse, and who eurae jon.'* 
Auf said, Prophet of Qod ! mhm Umjt 
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ars oir MiMiiiM and w« tliairf, may we not 
fight againet them ? ** He said, ^ No, »o loog 
aa they keep on foot the prayers amongst 
you.” This he repeated. “ Beware, *lie who 
shall be constituted your ruler, see if he does 
anything in disobedience to God, and if he 
does, hold it in displeasui'e, but do uot with- 
draw ycurseives from his obedience/* 

“ There will be Amirs among ycm^ some of 
whose actions you will find conformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto ; then when 
anyone who shall say to their faces, ‘ These 
acts are contrary to law,* verily he shall be 
pure ; and he who has known their actions to 
be bad, and has not told them so to their 
faces, has certainly not remained free from 
responsibility, and he who has seen a bad act 
ana obeyed it, is their companion in it/* The 
Companions said, “ May we no. fight tbemr ’’ 
The Prophet said, “ No, so long as they per- 
form prayers/* 

“He who is disobedient to the Imam will j 
come before God on the Day of Resmrection 
without a proof of hie faith, and he who dies 
without having obeyed the Imiim, dies as the 
people of ignorance.*” 

“ Prophets wore the governors of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and when one died, another 
supplied his place ; and verily there is no 
prophet after me, and the time is near when 
there will be after me a great many Khali- 
fahs.” The Companions said, “ Then what do 
you order ua ? ” The Prophet said, “ Obey 
the Khalifab, and give him his due; for 
verily God will ask about the duty of the 
subject.” 

** When two Kh alifabs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is u rebel.” 

“Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my people, kill with a sword.” 

“ He who acknowledges un Imam must 
obey him as far aa in his jkowei , and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

“ Verily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling ; and it is at hand that 
this love of rule will be a cause of sonow at 
the Resurrection, although the possession of 
it appears pleasant, and its departure un- 
pleasant/' 

“ That is the best of men *vho dislikes 
power.” 

“Beware I you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about your 
obedience. The Imam is the guardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this, 
A mai^ is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be ahkod how they behaved, and 
about his conducl to them ; and a wife is a 
guardian to her husband’s house and children 
and will be interrrogated about them ; and a 
slave is a shepherd to his masters property, 
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md will be aeked about it, whether he teok 
good care of it or uot” 

“ There is uo Amir who oppresses the sab- 
jeob and dies, but God forbids Paradise to 
him.” 

“Verily the very worst of Amirs are those 
who oppress the subject.” 

“ O God I he who shall be ruler over my 
people Mid shall thiow them into misery, O 
Godl cast him into misery; and be who 
shall be chief of my people and be kind to 
them, than be kind to him.” 

“ Verily, ioet princes will be upon splendid 
pulpits on the right hand of God ; and boib 
Goa’s hands are right.” 

“ God never sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any ^alifah, but had two counsellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful deeds 
rthat is, a good angel), and the oth««r sin 
^that is, the devil) He is guarded from sin 
whom God has guarded.” iFAH-j 

ar-RCM The Anibic form 

of the Latin lioma, or Rotnattus. The ancient 
Byzautino, or Kii.stern Roman Empire. StiU 
used in Eastoru countries us a name for the 
Turkish Empire. 

The title of the utxth Surah of the Qur'kn, 
which opens with the word. “ The Greeks 
are overcome in tho highest pai'ts of the 
land; but after being overcome they shaM 
overcome in a few years.” [gkekkb.] 

RUQAIYAH A daughter 

of Muhammad by his wife Khadiiah. She 
was married to ‘Utbah, the sou of Abil 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
she was married to ^U^man, the third Khu- 
lifah. 

RUQBA (^j). Lii. “ Waiting.” 

Giving a thing on condition that if the donor 
die before the receiver it shall bocomo the 
property of tho receiver and his heirs ; but if 
the receiver die first, the property given shall 
return to the donor. It is forbidden in Mus- 
lim law, because it exposes each of the parties 
I to the temptation of wishing for the other's 
' death. 

RUQYAH (Mj). “ Enchanting.*' 

The uso of spells. The word used in the 
Hadis for exorcism and incantation, [xxon- 

RU’TA’ “A dream; a 

vision. A term used in the Qur’an for the 
visions of the Prophets. It occurs five times 
Once for the vision of Joseph (Siirab xii, 6) ; 
twice for the dream 6i the Egyptian king 
I (Surah v, 43) ; once foi the vision of Abra- 
I bam (Surah xxxvii. 106); once for Mu ham - 
1 mad’s vision (Surah xvU. 62.). [ubkams.] 
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gA‘ (eu) or §uwA‘ (eV). a 

certain measure used for measuring com, 
and upon which depend the decisions of 
Muslims relating to measures of capacity. It 
occurs in the Qur'&n, Surah xii. 72, for the 
drinking-cup placed by Joseph in hia bro- 
ther's pack. 

The compiler of the Tdju 7-‘.4ru«, says 
that according to Bve different readers of the 
Qur'an, it is given fuwd* in that verse, but in 
the majority of texts it is fid*. 

The QaaiMS explains fuwd^ as a certain 
vessel from which one drinks, and fd*^ a 
measure of capacity. Its invariable measure 
being, according vo ancient authorities, four 
times the quantity of com that fills two 
hands of a man of moderate size. 

Al-Baizawi records, besides fuwd* and 
the reading fiau‘ and fuwdyh, 

SABA’ (V,-). (1) A tribe of 

Taman, whose dwelling-places are called 
MaVib, mentioned in the xxxivth Surah of 
the Qur'an (entitled the Suratn Saba'), verse 
14:— 

“ A sign there was to Saba* in their dwel- 
ling places: — ^two gardens, the one on the 
right hand and the other on the left : — * Eat 
ye of your Lord's supplies, and give thanks 
to him : Goodly is the country, and gracious 
is the Lord ! ' 

** But they turned aside : so we sent upon 
them the flood of Iram; and we changed 
them their gardens into two gardens of hitter 
fruit and tamarisk and some few jujube 
trees. 

“ Such was our retribution on them for 
their ingratitude.” 

M. Caussiu de Perceval, Hiit. dtg Aralfes^ 
vol. iii., as well as M. de Sacy, flx this event 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province refemed 
to in the Qur'an, Sflrah xxvU. 21, where it 
seems to be identical with the 8heba 

of the Bible, or the country of the Queen 
of Sheba: — 

** Nor tarried it (the lapwing) long ere it 
came and said, * 1 have gained the knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to thee from Saba’ ; 

“ ‘ I found a woman reigning ove’" them, 
gifted with everything, and she hath a 
splendid throne ; 

“ And I found her and her people worship- 
ping the sun instead of God ; and Satan bath 
made their works fair seeming to them, so 
that he hath turned them from the Way : 
wherefore they are not guided, 

“To the worship of God, who eringoth to 
light the secret things of heaven and earth, 
and knoweth what conceal and what they 
manifest 


“ God : there is no god but He ! the lord 
of the glorious throne I ” 

For a discuBsion of the identity of the 
Saba* of Arabia with the Sheba of the Bible, 
refer to the word Sheba in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

SAB‘ATU-AHRUP (uy.\ 

[bBTKN DIAl.K«m.] 

SABx^'U ’L-MA§ANI e^). 

Lit. ‘‘The Seven Eepetitions.*’ A 

title given to the Introductory Chapter ot 
the Qur’an by Muhammad himself. {Hiithkdt, 
book viii. ch. i.) There are three reasons as- 
signed for this title : — 

(1) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to have been revealed twice 
over. 

(2) Because it contains seven words twioe 
repeated, namely, Alldh^ God ; Rahman^ Com- 
'pacnionaie ; Rahhn^ Merciful ; lyakd, Theo 
and to Thee- ; 5irdt, Way ; ^Alaihtm^ to whom 
and with whom ; Qhair^ Not, and Not. 

(8) Because the seven verses are generally 
recited twice during an ordinary prayer. 
(See Majma*u *1- Bihar ^ in loco ; and Abdu '1- 

SABBATH. The term used in the 

Qur'an for the Jewish Sabbain is ^Sabt ( ur-f 
a corruption of the Hebrew Shabbdth. 

It ooonrs five times in the Qur’an : — 

Surah ii. 61 : ** Ye know, too, those of you 
who transgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom We (God) said, ‘ BcK^ome scouted 
apes.’ ” 

Surah iv. 60 ; “ Or corse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakers.” 

Silrch iv. 168 ; “ We (God) said to them 
(Israel), ‘ Break not the Sabbath.’ " 

Sui ah vii. 163 : ** And ask them (the 
Jews) about the city that stood by the sea 
when its inbabitants broke the Sabbath ; 
when their fish came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath.” 

Surah rvi. 126 : “ The Sabbath was ouly 
ordained for those who differed about it.” 

In explanation of these verses, the com- 
mentator, al-Baizawi relatoK the following 
traditions. Moses gave orders for the obser- 
vance of the Day of Rest on Friday ; but the 
Jews would not obey, and declared that they 
would observe Saturday, as it was on that day 
that God rested from creation, so it came to 
pass that “the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it,” But in the 
time of King David, certain people began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Rod Sea 
near the town of Allah (Elath), and as a 
punishment they wore turned into apes. 

For an account of the Muhammadan Sab- 
bath, see ruiDAT. 
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SABEAN3. Arabic Sdbi^ 

pL ^6f un. Probably from the Hebrew 

tsdbdf “a host.” Gon. ii. 1, i.e. “ Those who 
worship the hosts of heaven.” According^ to 
some Arabic writers, the SahrUn were a cer- 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
stars secretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of Sabi', the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam ; whilst others say their religion 
resembled that of the ('hristians, except that 
their giblah was towards the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the Qdmus it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word ^dbr also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another religion, and the 
Arabs used to call the Prophet as-Sdbt', be- 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Quraish to al -Islam. (See Lane’s Diet, in 
loco.) Al-Baizawi says some assert they 
were worshippers of angels, others *hat they 
were the worshippers of the stars. 

They are mentioned three times in the 
Qur’an, and from the following verses it would 
appear that Muhammad regarded them as 
believers in the true God- 

Surah ii. 60: “They who bf liove and they 
who aie Jews, and the Christian.s. and the 
Saheans — whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord.” 

Surah v. 78 : “ They who believe, and the 
Jews and the Sabeans, and the Christians — 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day, and doeth what is right, on them 
shall no fear come ; neither shall they be put 
to griof.” 

Surah xiii. 17 : “ They who believe, and 
the J^ws, and the Sabeans^ and the Chris- 
tians, and the Magiazis, and those who join 
other gods with God, verily God shall decide 
between them on the Day of Resurrection.” 

^ABI’ [8A.Bi,tA.H8.] 

SABILU ’LLAH (4iJ\ J«-). “ The 

road of God.” A term used for religious war- 
fare and other meritorious deeds *, c.y. Qur’an, 
SOrah ii. : — 

Verse 149: “And say -not of those who 
are slsin in the road of God that they are 
dead, but rather that they are living.” 

Ver.se 2G3 : “ Those who expend their 
wealth in the road of God.'' [jihad.] 

SABT [sabbath.] 

SACRAMENTS, CHRISTIAN. 

[ECCHABI8T, BAPTISM.] 

SACRIFICE. There are six words 

used in the Muhammadan religion to express 
the idea of sacrifice. 

(l; $abhy Hebrew tebach. Like 

the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxi. 54), the Arabic 
is used generally for slaughtering animals, 
whether on the Great Festival of Sacrifice 
[‘IJ>C Vaxha], or, at ordinary times, for food. 

N2 
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! In the Qdmvj, the word labh is defined “ to 
I split or pierce ; to cut the throat of anr crea- 
j ture ” In the Qur’an, the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the heifer by Mo86«i ^Sikrah 
ii. G3), for the slaying of the sons of Israel t>y 
Pharaoh (Surah ii 46), for sacrificing to idols 
(Surah v. 4) ; ami for the intention of Abra- 
ham to sacrifice his son (Surah xxxvii. 101^, 

(2) oW/ qurbdny Hebrew 

i:or6djt 

(I.»ev. li. 14), Lit. “ Approaching near.” It 
occurs twice in the Qur an, for the sacrifice 
to be devoured by fire from heaven, which 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (Surah iii. 
179), and for the offering of the sous of Adam 
(Siirah V. 30). It is a word frequently em- 
ployed in Islam to express the ordinary sacri- 
fice, and the great festival is called in Persia 
the ‘/rf-i-Qurftdn, or “ Feast of Sicriflee.” 

(5) nahr. Ltt. “ To injure the jugular 
vein.” Used for stabling the breast of a 
camel, as in sacrifice, hence the sacrifice it- 
self. It oc nrs once in the Qur’an, SHlrah 
cviii. 1, 2: “Verily we have given thee o/- 
Ktiuiiary so pray to thy Lord and sacrtjice" 
which al-BaizRwi says moans to sacrifice a 
camel, the most costly victim of the Arabians. 
The '^idu 'l-Azhd is called the Yautnu *»- 
Nahr. [mu’ b-AZHA.] 

(4) uzhiffoh. A ward which does 

not occur in the Qur’an, but in the Tradi- 
tions it is the Bubjpct of a Chapter in SiUk- 
kata 'l-Mn^abih (book iv. ch. xlix.). According 
to the Qdmuty it is derived from zahwy zu^d, 
a word which expresses that time of tho day 
when the sun has risen to a considerable 
height, about 10 a . m . (^^aldtu 'x-Zuhdy being 
a voluntary prayer at that hour). 
is therefore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’clock on the day of the Great Festival. 

(6) Hadyy or, according to another 
reading, Had% Occurs four times in the 
Q’lr’an, Surahs ii. 193, v. 2, 96, 98, for offsr- 
i.ig of an animal for sacrifice sent «.o the 
temple at Makkab, when the pilgrim is not 
able to reach in time. Tho Q/dmu* defincMi it 
AS that “ which is presented.” Al-Baiiiiwi 
{Tafxiry p. lOO) gives Hady as the plural 
form of Hadyah and Hadi as that of Uadi- 
qah. The latter occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxrii. 36, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same meaning as the Hebrew 

minchahy which is used in the Old 

Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iv 3), 
and also for tbe unbloody sacrifice or “ meat 
offering ” (Lev. ii. 1). 

(f) iMansaA;. Occurs iu the Qur’An, 

Surah xxii. 36 : “We have appointed to every 
nation a rite Tmansailr).” Sflrah ii. 122 : “ Show 
ns our rites {mandaik) : also verse 196. AJ- 
Paiz&wl {Ta/fXTy p. 91), to the first passage, 
says the word means a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws a man near to God, 
and mentions another reading, matisiky a 
place of worship, of which mandtiX- is like- 
wise the plural. The word, as quoted above,, 
as well as the plural form, is translated hr 
the late Profesaor Palmer “ ritee.” [azraa,] 
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n. There ere only two occeeions upon which 
Muheminadane eacrifioe, namely, on the 
Great Keetival held on the 10th day of Zu ’1- 
Hijjab [‘IDD ’l-azha] and on the birth of a 
child [aqiqah]. 

(1) The great sarrifice recognised by the 

Muslim faith is that on the Great Festival, 
called the *Idu 'i^Azhd^ or ‘Feast of Sacri- 
fice.” This is not only offered by 

the pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parts of 
Islam, upon the day of sacrifice. In the first 
place, this saenfioo is said to have been esta- 
bli.shed in cornTnemoration of Abtnham having 
consoni(jd to sacriHcc hia son (most Muslims 
say it, was Ishmael), as recorded in the 
Qur’un, when it is said God “ ransomed bis 
(Abraham’s) son with a costly victim ” (Surah 
ucxvii. 107) ; hut Shai^i ‘Abdu U-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the Aixghkdty also says 
that al~Uzh\yah, “the sacrifice,” is that 
which at the spe<>''al timo (i.e. on the 
festival) is nlaughterod with the object of 
obtaining nejirncsa to God. 

(2) The teaching of the Qur an on the sub- 
ject of saorifioe is conveyed in the following 
verses (Surah iiii. 87): — 

“ The bulky (camels) we mado for you one 
of the symbols of God (iSAn‘^iri V/dAr”), therein 
have ye good. So mention the name of God 
over them us they stand in a row (for sacri- 
fice), a«d when they fall down (dead), eat of 
them and food the easily contented and him 
who bogs. Thus have wo subjected them to 
you : haply ye may give tba.iks. Their flesh 
vfilJ never roach to God, nor yet their blood, 
bat the piety froru you will reach Him.” 

Al-Baizawi on this verse says, “ It, the 
flesh of the sacrifice, d(jos not reach unto 
God, rtor its blood, but the piety {t^iqwd) that 
is Iho sincerity and intention of your heart.” 
(Tafairtt H-Butzdu'i, vol. ii. p. 62.) 

(3) In the Traditions (Muhlcat^ book iv. ch. 
xlix.) wc have the following : — 

Anas says : “ The prophet sacrificed two 
rams, otjo was black, and the othei was white, 
and ho put bis foot on their sides an ho killed 
them, and cried out, ^ BC-tmi Hldhi, AUahu 
akbnr! In the name of God! God is most 
groat I * ” 

‘Ayishah says : “ The Prophet ordered a 
ram with horns to bo bnjught to him, and 
one that should walk in blackness, sleep in 
blackness, and look in blackness ” (by which 
be meant with black leg.n, black broont and 
belly, and black eyes), “and he Huid, *0 
‘Ayishali, give me a knife and nharpoii it I’ 
And I did no. Then tlie l>ophol took bold 
of the ram and thiew him on his side and 
slew it. And when he w^as killing it he said, 
‘ In the name of God ! O God accept this from 
Mohammad, and from his children, and from 
his tribe I ’ Afterwards he gave to the people 
their inorning meal from the slaughtered 
ram.” 

Jabir says: “The Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on the day of the Festival of Sacrifioo, 
which wore black or white and had horns, 
and were castrated ; and when he turned 
their heads towards the Qihlab, he said, 
* Verily 1 have turned my face to Him who 


brought the heavens and the earth into 
existence from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my worship- 
ping, my'life, and my death, are for God, the 
Lord of the universe, who bath no partner; 
and I have been ordered to believe in one 
God, and to abandon associating any other 
god with Him ; and I am one of the Mos- 
lims. O God ! this sacrifice is of Thee, and 
for Thee ; accept it then from Muhammad 
and his people I ’ And he added, ‘ In the 
name of God I the Great God 1 ’ and then 
killed them.” 

‘All said . “ The Prophet has ordered me 
to see that there be no blemish in the animal 
to be sacrificed ; and not to sacrifice one with 
the ears cut, either at the top or the bottom, 
or split lengthways, or with holes made in 
them. The Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with broken horns, or slit ears.” 

•Ayishah relates that tho Prophet said : 

Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
sacrifice, more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood; for verily the animal sacrific^ will 
come on tho Day of Resurrection, with Its 
horns, its hair, its hoofs, and will make the 
scales of his actions heavy ; and verily its 
blood reacheth the acceptance of God before 
it falleth upon the ground ; therefore be 
joyful in it.” 

Zaid Ibn Arqam relates : “ The Companiona 
said, ‘ O messenger of God I what are these 
sacrifices, and whence is their origin?’ He 
said, ‘ Theso sacrifices are conforpoable to 
the laws of your father Abraham.’ They 
said, ‘O Prophet I what are our rewards 
therefrom?’ He said, ‘There is a reward 
annexed to every hair.’ The Companions 
then said, ‘ 0 Prophet I what are the rewards 
from the sacrifices of camels and sheep, that 
have wool ? ’ Ho said^ ‘ There is a good 
reward also for every hair of their wool.’ ” 

(4) The following is the teaching of tho 
[Jtddyah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the sacrifice ; — 

It is the duty of every free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to offer a sacrifice, on 
■ he ‘Idu ’1- Azha, or “ Festival of tho Sacrifice,” 
provided he be then possessed of a Nifdb (i.e, 
sufficient property), and bo not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Abu Hanifah, Muham- 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Abfi 
Yusuf, according to one tradition According 
to another tradition, and also according to ash- 
Shafi*!, sacrifice is not an indispensable duty, 
but only laudable. At-TabAwi reports that, 
in the opinion of Abii Hanifah, it is indispens- 
able, whilst tho disciples hold it to be in a 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on a man on account 
of himself, and on accoxxnt of his infant child. 
This is the opinion of Abu Ha'rifah in one 
tradition. In another he has sa^d that it is 
not incumbent on a man to offor a sacrifice 
for his child. In fact, according to Abu 
Hanifah and Ahu Yusnf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are eatable, and 
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Mlling the remaining parts that are Talnable 
in their substance, such as the skin, Ac. 
Muhammad, Zufar, nnd ash-Shad^i have said 
that a father is to sacrifice on account of his 
child at his own expense, and not at that of 
the child. The sacrifice established for one 
person is a goat; and that for seven, a cow 
or a camel. If a cow be sacrificed for any 
number of people fewer than seven, it is 
lawful ; but it is otherwise if sacrificed on 
account of eight. If for a party of seven 
people the contribution of any one of them 
should be less than a seventh share, the 
sacrifice is not valid or. the part of any one 
of them. If a camel that is jointly and in 
an equal degree the property of two men 
should be sacrificed by them on their own 
account, it is lawful ; aud in this case they 
must divide the fiesh by weight, as fiesh is 
an article of weight. If. on the contrary, 
they distribute it from conjectural estimation, 
it is not lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the flesh part of the head, neck, and joints. 
If a pernon purchase a cow, with an intent to 
sacrifice it on his own account, and he after- 
wards admit six otheis to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, 
most advisable that he associate with the 
others at the time of purchase, in order that 
the sacrifice may be vahd in the opinion of 
all our doctors, as otherwise there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. It is related from Abu 
Hanifah that it it abominable to admit others 
to share in a sacrifice after purchasing the 
animal, for, as the purchase was made with 
a view to devotion, the sale of it is therefore 
an abomination. 

The time of offering the sacrifice is on the 
morning of the day of the festival, but it is not 
lawful for the inhabitants of a city to begin 
the sacrifice until their Imam shall have 
finished the stated prayers for the day. 
Villagers, however, may begin after break of 
day. The place, in fact, must regulate the 
time. Thus, where the place of celebration 
is in the country, and the performers of it 
reside in the city, it is lawful to begin in the 
morning ; but if otherwise, it must be deferred 
until the stated prayers be ended. If the 
victim be slain after the prayers of the 
Mosquo, and prior to those offered at the 
lace of sacrifice [ioqah), it is lawful, as is 
kewise the reverse of this. Sacrifice is 
lawful during three days — that is, on the 
day of the festival, and on the two ensnii^ 
days. Ash Shafi‘i is of opinion that it is 
lawful on the three ensuing days. The sacri- 
fice of the day of the festival is far superior 
to any of the others. It is also lawful to 
sacrifice on the nights of those days, although 
it he considered as undesirable. Moreover, 
the offering of sacrifices on these days is 
more laudable than the custom of omitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an adequate 
sum of money upon the poor. If a person 
neglect the performance of a sacrifice during 
the stated days, and have previously deter- 
mined upon the offering of any particular 
goat, for instance ; or, being poor, have pur» 
chased a goat lor that purpose, — in either ol 
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these cases it is incumbent on him to bestow 
it alivo in charity. Bnt if ho be rich, it is iu 
that case incumbent on him to bestow in 
charity a sum adequate to the price, whether 
be have purchased a goat with an intent to 
sacrifice it or not. It is not lawful to sacn- 
flee animals that are blemished, such as tlu)s» 
thai are blind, or lame, or so lean a.s to have 
no marrow in their bones, or having a grcai 
part of their cars or tail cut off. Such, 
however, as have a great part of their ears 
or ta.l remaining may lawfully be sacrificed. 
Concerning the determination of a great part 
of any member, there are, indeed, variouH 
opinions reported from Abii Uanifah. In 
some animals ho has determined it to bo the 
third; in others more than the third ; and in 
cAbers, again, only the fourth. I.i the opini-m 
of the two disciples, if more than the half 
should rumaifi, the sacrifi'^e is valid, and this 
opinion has been adopted uy the learned Abu 
*1-Lai8. If an animal have lost the third of 
its tail, or ^ne third ot its ears or os’e-sighl, it 
may be lawfully sacrificed ; but if, in either 
of tfiepe cases, it should have lost moro than 
a third, the offering f it is not lawful. 'j‘ho 
rule which our doctors have laid down (o 
discover in what degree the eye-sight ia im- 
paired is as follows. The animal must first 
bo deprived of its food for a day or two that 
it may be rendered hungry, and having then 
covered the eye that is impaired, food mu.Ht 
be gradually brought towards it iroi* a dis- 
tance, until it indicate by some emotion that 
it has discovered it. Having marked the 
particular spot at which it observed the food, 
and uncovered the weak eye, the perfect eye 
must then be bound, and the same proroas 
carried on, until it indicate that it has ob> 
served it with the defective eye. If, thou, 
the particular distance from those parts to 
whore the animal stood be measured, h may 
be known, from the proporti.)n they hear to 
each other, in what degree the sight is im- 
paired. 

It is not lawful to offer a sacrifice of any 
animal except a camel, a cow, or a goat , for 
it is not recorded that the Prophot, or anv uf 
his companions, ever sacrificed others. ]^of- 
faloe.s, however, are lawful as being of ilto 
species of a cow. Every animal of a mixed 
breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 
species with the mother. 

If a Christian or any person whose objoct 
is the fiesh, and not the sacrifice, be a fthuxor 
with six others, the sacrifice is not lawful on 
the part of any. It is lawful for » per.ion 
who offers a sacrifice either to eat the flesh 
or to bestow it on whomsoever he pleases, 
whether rich or poor, and he may also lay it 
up in store. It is most advisable that the 
third part of the flesh of a saenfire he 
bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 
a part of the sacrifice in payment to rhe 
butcher. It is abominable to take the wool 
of the victim and sell it before the sacnfice 
be performed, but not after the sacrifice. In 
the same maimer, it is abominable to milk 
the victim and sell the milk. It is most 
Advisable that the person who offers the 
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Httcnfice Bbonld himself perfortkA it» prorided 
be be well tcqn&inted with the method, but 
if he should not be expert et it, it is then 
sdvisfible that he take the assistance of 
snolbor, and be present at the operation. It 
is abominable to commit the sLaying of the 
victim to a KHabi (a Jew or Christian). If, 
however, a person order a Ritabi to slay his 
victim, it is lawful It is otherwise where a 
person orders a Magian, or worshipper of 6re, 
to slay his victim, for this is inadmissible. 
(Hamilton^l Hidauah^ toL iv. 76.) 

(5) From the foregoing references to the 
Qw'an, the Traditions, *Abdu ’1-Haqq, al- 
Baifiwi, it will appear that whilst the Mu- 
hammadan sacrifice is (1) Commemoraftoe, 
having been instituted in commemoration of 
Abraham's willingness to offer his son ; (2) 
Self Dedicatoru^ as expressed in the Tra- 
ditional saying of Muhammad ; and TS) 
Eucharistict according to the verse in the 
Qur'an already quoted, “ Haply ye may give 
thanks ** ; that the expiatory character of the 
sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 
connected with the institution. Muham- 
madanism, true to its anti-Christian character, 
ignores the doctrino that ** without shedding 
of blood there is no remission." (lier. xvii. 
If; Heb. ix. 22.) 

(6) At the birth of a child it is incumbent 

upon the Muslim father to sacrifice a goat 
(one for a girl and two for a boy) at the 
ceremony called *AyiyaA, which is celebrated 
on either the seventh,, fourteenth, twenty - 
first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the hair is first shaved and its 
weight in silver given to the poor. *Abdu 1- 
Haqq says comes from **to 

cut,” and refers to cutting the throat of the 
animal. Others refer it to cutting the hair. 
The idea of the sacrifice on tliis occasion is 
dedicatory and eucharistic. Buraidah 3ays, 
*^We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children were bom to us, to slay sheep and 
rub the child's head with the blood; but 
when Islim came we sacrificed a sheen on 
the seventh day, and shared the child's bead 
and rubbed saffron on ft.” 

The fourteenth letter 

of the Arabic alphabet. The title of the 
xxxvmth Sfirah of the Qur'in, which begins 
with the letter. 

Prom 

0adff 'Uo be righteous, truthful^; Hebrew 
tsedek. A term used in the Qur'in for 

“Almsgiving,” e,y. Sfirah if. 265: “Band 
speech and pardon are better than alms- 
giving (0ada^) followed by annoyance, for 
Ood is rich and clement.” 

Sadaoatu 'l-Fitr is the alms giten on the 
lesser Festival, called the ^Idu^Fifr, which 
consists of half a # d* of wheat, tout, or fruits, 
or one sd* of barley. Thisy&ould be dis- 
tributed to the poor before m prayers of the 
festlTal are said. vol. I p. 62.) 

[mu t-FnmJ / 


SA‘D IBN ABI WAQQAS (a— 
(;h)- Called also Sa*d ibn 

Malik ibn Wahb az-Zubri. He was the 
seventh person who embraced Islam, and was 
present with Muhammad in all his battles. 
He died at *AtIq a.h. o5, at the age of 79, 
and was buried at al-MadInah. 

SA‘D IBN MU'AZ oi ^). 

The chief of the Banu Aus. He embrac^ 
Islam at al-Madinah after the first pledge at 
‘Aqabah. He died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Ditch, a.h. 5. (See Muir’s Life 
of Mahomet^ vol. iii. 282.) 

SA‘D IBN ‘UBADAH 

One of the Companions, and 

an Ansari of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conquest of Makkah. 
Died A.H. 15. 

SADR (;J^), or Sadru *s.5uddr. 
The chief judge. Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was especially charged with the settle- 
ment of religious gi'ants and the appointment 
of law officers. 

SADCM [sodom.] 

a 8-§AFA (^^)- A hill near 

Makksb. One of the sacred placet ‘.visited, by 
the pilgrims dui ing the Hajj. [pilgximAob.] 

SAPAR (/-•). Lit ‘-The void 
month.” The second notonth of the Muham- 
madan year. So called because in it the 
ancient Arabs went forth on their predatory 
expeditions and left their houses si/r, or 
empty ; or, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred in the autumn, 
when the leaves of the trees were sv/r, or 
“yellow.” (Ghiyani H-Luykahy in loco.) 
[mouths.] 

9APF («-*-•). An even row or line 

of things. 

(1) A term used for a row of persons 
c landing up for prayers. 

(2^ the title of the LXith Sfirah 

of the Qur'an, in the 6th verse of which the 
word occurs for the close unbroken line of 
an army. 

A8-§APFAT (va^UUW), pi. of fdffah: 
** Ranged in ranks.” The title of the xxxvnth 
Sfirah of the Qur'im, in the first rene of 
which the angels are mentioned as being 
ranged in ranks. 

9AFIYAH fA^). One of ifie 

wives of Mu^ammaA She was the widow of 
Kinanah, the Jewish chief of ^aibar, who 
was cruelly put to death. In after years it 
is said Muljiammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged to continue his wife, and re- 
quested that her turn might be given to, 
*Ayishah, as she wished to be one of the 
Prophet's “ pure wives ” in Paradise. 

?APIYTJ ’LLAH (m ^), Lii. 

“ The Chosen of Gh>d.” A title given In the 
Traditions to Adam, the father of mankind. 

[ADAM.] 
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^ATORA’ The Zipporah 

of the Bible. The wife of Moees. According 
to Maslim Lexieoii8» she was the daughter of 
Shtt*aib. [iioaca.] 

SAPWAN IBN UMAIYAH 
A Sabiibi of reputa- 
tion. A natira of Makkah. He was slain 
the same day as the Khnlifah ^Usman. 

9AHABI (o^We), fern, ^hi'thlyah. 

^ An associate.** One of the Companions of 
Muhammad. The number of persons entitled 
to this distinction at the time of Muhammad’s 
death is said to hare been 144,000, the 
number including all persons who had ever 
serred as followers of the 'Prophet, and who 
had actually seen him. Ihe general opinion 
being that one who embraced Islam, suw thr. 
Prophet and accomjpanied him, even for a 
short time, is a Suhdb't^ or associate.** 
[ABBAaJ 

’N-NISlB (v>UJ< V-.U). 

A legal term for one possessed of a certain 
estate upon which Tokat, or “ legal alms,** 
must bt' paid. Also for one «who has suf- 
ficient means to enable him to offer the sacri- 
Bee on the great festiTal. or to make the 
^Igrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
kX) dirhems, or fire camels, is held to be a 
Sakibu "n-Ni$abf as regards xakat. 

9 AHIBU ’Z-ZAltlN s-^U). 

*^1101^ of the Age.’’ A title given by the 
Shi*ah8 io the Imam Mahdi. (Ghiyduu */- 
iMghah^ in loco,) 

^A^IFAH (A^), pi. fuhuf. Lit. 

** A amall book or pamphlet.” A term gene- 
rally uaed for the one hundred portions of 
scripture said to hare been giTen to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham, although it ia 
used in the Qur'&n (SArah Ixxxiii. 19) for 
the books of Abraham and Moses : ^ This Is 
truly written in the books {$ubu/) of old, the 
books ( 9 uhvf) of Abraham and Moses.’* 
[pROrHXTS.] 

SAHIPATU 'L-A‘MAL (iW 
JUcJl). The “ Book of Action*,” 

which is said to be made by the recording 
angels (JCirdmu H-Katibhi) of the deeds of | 
men, and kept until the Day of Jud^ent, | 
when the books are opened. See Qur’an : — 

SArah 1. 16 : ** When two (angels) charged 
with taking account shall take it, one sitting 
on the right hand and another on the left” 

SArah xxiL 14, 15 : ** And eyery man’s fate 
haye We (Gk>d} fastened about his neck ; and 
on the Dej of Reeurrection will We bring 
forth io him a b^k, which shall be proffered 
to him wide open : Read thy Book : There 
needeth none but thyself to make out an 
acooont against thee this day.” [xiaAMU *L- 
KATXHK, assrRHBcnoii.] 

^AHlflU 'L-BUKKlttl (c^ 

The title of the first of the 

Juttubu ’s-iSiffoA, or ** six correct ” books of 
traditieiie reoeiyed by the Sunnis. It was 


compiled by Abu ‘Abd *llah Muhsmmad ibn 
lsma*n al-Bu^sri, who was born at BuAh*- 
rah, JLH. 194, and died at Kbartang. near 
Samarkand, a.hl 256. It contains 9,662 tra- 
ditions, of which 2,623 are held to be of un- 
disputed authority. They are arranged into 
160 books and 3,450 chapters. [TXADiriONS.] 

SAHiHU MUSLIM (A— c*— )• 

The title of the second of the Kutubn 'g-Sittoh^ 
or ** six correct ” books of the traditions re- 
ceived by the Snnnis. It was compile»d by 
Abu *1-Husnin Muslim ibn al-Hajj4j sl- 
Qusbairi, who was bom at NaishapAr, a.u. 
204, nnd died a.h. 2(>l. The collection con^ 
tains 7,27.> traditions, of which, it is said, 
4,000 are of undisputed authority. The 
books and chapters of the work wete not ar 
ranged by the compiler, but by his dis'iples. 
The most celebrated edition of this work is 
that with a commentary kf Muhyiyu *d-dni 
Yahya an-Nawawi, who died a.h. 676. [tra- 
ditions, j 

SAHM Lit, “ All arrow 

used for drawing lots.” A term in Muham- 
madan Law for a portion, of an estate allotted 
to an heir. (Hamilton's ,Hiddyah^ vol, iv. 
p. 467.) 

SAHQR The meal whieh 

is taken before the dawn of day during the 
Rama^An. It is called in Persian 
SabarL In Hindustani, Sahorgdhi. In Pushto 
Pieshmani. [rahazan.] 

SA’IBAH Anything set 

at liberty, as a slave, or she-camel, and de- 
voted to an idol. Montioned once in the 
Qur’an, SArah v. 102 ; God bath not or- 
dained anything on the subject of saibahf but 
the unbelievers have invented it.” 

SA’ID IBN ZAID cH 

A S^hltbi who embraced Islam in his youth. 
He was present with Muhammad in all hix 
engagements except at Badr. He is held to 
be one of the ^AwAarah MubaghgAarah^ or ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith. Died at 
*Aqiq, A.it. 51, aged 79. 

SAIFU ’LLAH (iU\ Uk,-). “ The 

Sword of God.” A title given bv Mubaromad 
to the celebrated General K.hahd ihiisl-Wslid. 
{biishkatt book xxiv. ch. vai ) 

SAIHCTN (ej«“) The r ,r 

Jaxartes. Said to have betai one of the Xj' 
of Eden, [bdrn.] 

SAINTS. In Mu^ammaa&n coun- 
tries, reputed saints are very numerouH. 
Very many religious leaders obtain a gre«l 
reputation for sanctity even before ch«n- 
deaths, bnt after death it is usual for tho 
followers of any well-kno^^n relij^ioos teacher 
to erect a shrine over his grave, to Light it 
upon Thursdays, and thus osiabhsh a saintly 
reputation for their doparied guide. Very 
disreputable peraone are thus often refk(»aod 
to have died in the " odour of sanctity.” At 
Hasan Abdel In the Punjab (celebrated in 
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thfl story of Luk Rookh), there is a shrine 
»>rected departed oook^ who for many 

years k^lli*i||Pfin his pecnlatiohs as koeper of 
the staffing: bangalow. When he died, about 
tei^. yearn hia family erected over his re- 
mains a shrine of some pretensions, which 
even in the present generation is an object 
of devout r|j|erence, but which, in the next, 
will be the s^ne of reputed miracles. This 
ifi but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that according to 
the teachings of Islam, the Prophets (aui6tyd’) 
were without sin, but there is a tradition, re- 
lated by Anas, which distinctly asserts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sinfulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the thn e lies told by Abraham. 
(See Mishkdt^ book xxiii. ch. xii.) But it is 
very remarkable that, according to this 
Hadis, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessness 
of Christ are admitted doctrines of Islam. 

[jEflUS OHRIST.] 

The terms }nr and naJi are common titles 
for those who, by rejjuted miracle.s and an 
asceti# life, have ostnblisliod a reputation for 
sanctity, for whom in Persian the title 6u- 
znrg is generally used. The titles qutb and 
(jhau^ uro very high orders of sanctity, whilst 
and 'dhid are employed fur persons who 
de' oto their lives to religious contemplation 
ano worship 

The Sufis use the word sdlik^ “ pilgrim ” or 
•’ traveller,” for one who has renounced the 
w'orld for the “ path ” of mysticism, whilst 
f>upr i.s a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the sight of God. Shai kh 
and mir, used for old men, also express a 
degree of reputation in the religious world ; 
shaikh (in India) being a title generally con- 
ipired on a convert from Hinduism to Islam. 
Saii/id, or “ lord,” is a title always given to 
tilt? descendants of Muhammad, mir being 
HometiiTies used for the same. Miyariy 
' masSter ” or “ friend,” is generally used for 
the descendants of celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 

SA‘IK (70*-). “A flamiog fire.” 

The Bpo< val place of torment appointed for 
the Sa beans. (See al-Baghawi’s Commentary 

the Q,ur*dn.) It occurs sixteen times in 
the Qur’an (Surah iv. 11, and flfteen other 
places), where it does not seem to be applied 
to any special class. 

SAIYIBAH {^). A legal term 

for a woman who departs from her husband, 
wb ether through divorce or the death of her 
husband, after the first connection. 

SAIYID (‘^) A term used for 

the descendants of Muhammad from his 
daughter Fafimab by ‘Ali. The word only 
occurs twice in the Qur’an — in Surah iii. 84, 
where it is used for John Baptist; and in 
Surah xii 25. where it stands for the husband 


of ZalikllAh. According to the Majmu 7- 
Bihar ^ p. 151. it meAUS ** lord, king, exalted, 
saint, merciful, meek, husband,” Ac. 

There are two branches of Saiyids— ^those 
descended from al -Hasan and those descended 
from al-Husain (both the sons of ‘Ali.) 

These descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every period- of the daily 
prayers [prayers], and they a’-e held in all 
Muhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
however poor or degraded their position may 
be. 

The term Saiyid is also given as a name to 
persons who arc not descended from Muham- 
mad, e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, Ac., al- 
though it is a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Saiyid^ the term Bddshdh^ Shdh^ 
Mxty and Sharif^ are applied to those de- 
scended from Bibi Fatimah. 

The author of the AkJ\ldq-i-Jaldli esti- 
mated in his day the descendants of Mnham- 
mad to be not lose than 200,000. 

SAJDAH {i^), vulg. lijddk. Lit. 

“ Prostration.” 

(1) The act of worship in which the per- 
son’s forehead touches the ground in pros- 
tration. [prayer.] 

(2) As-Sajdaliy the title of the xxxond 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the loth verse of 
which the word occurs : “ They only believe 
in our signs who, when they are reminded of 
them, fall down adoring and celebrate the 
praises of their Lord.” 



SAJDATU ’S-SAHW tj^). 

“ The prostrations of forgetfulness.” Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetful- 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, “ When any of you stand up for prayer, 
and the devil comes to you and casts doubt 
and perplexity into your mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak'ahs you have re- 
cited, then prostrate yourself twice. 

SAJDATU ’SH-SHUKR 

“ A prostration of thanks- 
giving.” When a Muslim has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, “Holiness to God! and Praise be to 
God. There is no deity but God I God it 
most Great 1 ” {Raddu *i-Muhtdr, vol i. 

p. 816.) 

SAJJADAH The small 

carpet, mat, or cloth, on which the Muslim 
prays, [jai-namaz, musalla.] 

SAl^BR The i inn or devil 

who it said to have obtained possession of 
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Solomon's iQa((iu ring, and to ha personated i BnyOtl* in his history of the T<.nmU of Jem- 
the King for forty days, when flew ] suem (Reynolde'edition, p. 44), ^res the fol- 

away and throw the /iog into the sea, where j lowing traditional aoootmt of the glorioni 
it was fjwallowod by a fish, which was after- $aHrah. 

wards caught and brought to Solomon, who “ We are informed oy Ibn al-Mansur that 
by this means recovered his kingdom. the Rock of the Haitu 'I'Mnqaddai, in the 

I days of Solomon, was of the height of twetfa 
aH-SA RlT RAfr “The j thousand cubits; each cubit at that time 

Bock,”’ The sacred rock at Jerusalem on { being the full cubit, rix. one modern cubit, 
which the Temple was erected, and on which one span and ono hand-breadth. Upon it 
now stands the Qubbatu V-iSaHmA, the : also w»s a chapel, formed of aloes for sandel) 
“Dome of the Rock,” known to English wood, in height twelve miles also above 
readers as the Mosque of ‘Umar. This rock ; this was a network of gold, between two 
is said to have come from Paradise, and to eyelet-beads of pearl and ruby, netted by 
be the foundation-stone of the world, to i the women of Baika in the night, which net 
have been the place of prayer of all prophets, j was to serve for tni-ee days ; also t^e people 
and, next to the Ka‘bah, the most saorwi i of Emmans were under the shadow of the 
spot in the universe. Imim Jalalu’d-din as- ; chapel when the sun rose and the people nf 





THl DOM* or TUB BOCK. (CWfrr,) 


Baitu ’r-Rahmah when it set, and eren others 
of the valleys under its shadow ; also i 
upon -it was a iaointh (or ruby), which shone j 
in the night like the light of the sun; but | 
when the light began to dawn its brillianoy j 
was obacured ; n.^r did all these cease nntil i 
Nebncbadnerzar laid all waste, and seized 
Wbste-'er he found there, and carried it into 
Greece. 

“ Again, by a tradition we learn that the 
$akh^^b of Baitu 'l-Muqaddas was raised | 
tloft into the sky, to the height of twelve I 


miles, and the apace between it and heaven 
was no more than twelve miles. All this 
remained in the same state until Greece (or 
Rome) obtained the mastery over H, subse- 
quent to its devastation hy Nebuchadneaaar. 
But when the Greeks obtHined possession of 
it, they said, “ lot us hnild thereupon a 
building far excelling that which was there 
before.” Therefore they built upon it a 
building as broad at the base as it was 
high in the aky, and gilded it with gold, 
and sdvered it with silver. Then, entering 
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therein, they began to practise their associ- 
ating Paj<anisna, upon which it turned upside- 
down orer them, so that not one of them 
came out. 

“ Therefore, when the Grecian (king) saw 
this, he summoned the Patriarch and his 
ministers (deacons), and the chiefs of Greece, 
and said, ‘ What think ye ? ’ who replied, 
' We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore will not 
receive us favourably.’ Hereupon he com- 
manded a second temple to be built, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
having finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they had entered the 
first. But it happened to them as it had 
happened to the first ; when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon them. Now 
their king was not with them. Therefore, 
when he saw this, be assembled them a third 
time, and said unto tlfem, * What think ye ? ' 
who said, 'We think that our Lord is not 
well pLased with us, because we have not 
offered unto him abundantly ; therefore be 
has destroyed what we have done, therefore 
we ahould greatly wish to build a third.* 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they bad carried it to the greatest possible 
height, which having don), he assembled the 
Christians, and said unto them, ' Do ye 
observe * any defect?* who said, 'None, 
except that we must surround it with crosses 
of gold and silver.* Then all the people 
entered it, to read and cite (sacred things). 
Having bathed and perfumed themselves, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their associating Paganism, as tbs others bad 
done before them ; whereupon d^.wn fell the 
third building upon them. Hereupon the 
king again summoned them together, and 
asked their counsel about what he should do. 
But their dread was very great ; and whilst 
they were deliberating, there came up to 
them a very old man, in a white robe and a 
black turban ; his back was bent double and 
be was leaning upon a staff. So be said, 

' 0 Christian people, listen to me 1 listen to 
roe ! for I am the oldest of any of you in 
years, and have now come forth from among 
the retired votaries of religion, in order to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accursed, and all holi- 
ness bath departed from it, and hath been 
transferred to this (^other) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Resurrection. I 
will show you the spot, but you will never 
see roe after this day, for ever. Do, there- 
fore, with ft good will that which I shall tell 
you.' Thus he chenled them, and augmented 
their accursed state, and commanded them 
to cut up the rock, and to build with its 
stones upon the place which be commended 
them. 

“ So whilst he was talking with them he 
became concealed; and they saw him no 
more. Theieupon they increased in their 
infidelity, and said, ' This is the Great 
Wor<l, Then they demolished the Mo.sques, 
and carried aw ay the columns and the stones, 


and all the rest, and built therewith the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the church 
which is in the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
this cursed old man commanded them, 
* When ye have finished their building upon 
this place, then take that place whose owners 
are accursed, and whence alt' holiness hath 
departed, to be a common sewer to receive 
your dung.* By this they gratified their 
Lord. Also they did this, as follows : At 
certain seasons, all the filth and excrement 
was sent in vessels from Constantinople, and 
was at a certain time all thrown upon the 
Rock, until God awoke our Prophet Mu- 
hammad (the peace and blessing of God bo 
with him!), and brought him by night there- 
unto ; which he did on account of its peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its super-excellence. We learn, also, that 
God, on the Day of Judgment, will change 
the Sakhrah into white coral, enlarging it to 
extend over heaven and earth. Then shall 
men go from that Rock to heaven or hell, 
according to that great word, * There shall 
be a time when this earth shall change into 
another earth, and the heaven shall turn 
white; the soil shall be oi silver; no pol- 
lution shall ever dwell thereon.* Now from 
'A’ish (may the satisfying favour of God rest 
upon him!\ I said, '0 apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an- 
other earth, and this sky shall change, whera 
shall . men be on that day ? ’ He replied, 
‘ Upon the bridge as-^irat.’ Again, a certain 
divine says, ' that in the Law, God says to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, “ Thou art my 
seat ; thou art near to me ; from tby founda- 
tion have I raised up the heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I stretched forth the 
earth, and all the distant inaccessible moun- 
tains are beneath thee. Who dies within 
thee IS as if he died within the world of 
heaven, and who dies around thee is as if he 
died within thee. Days and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, until I send down upon 
thee a Light of Heaven, which shall obliterate 
all the (traces) of the infidels of the sons of 
Adam, and all their footsteps. Also 1 will 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels and 
prophets ; and I will wash thee until I leave 
thee like milk ; and I will fix upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above the thick-gathering 
clouds of earth, and also a hedge of light. 
By my hand will I insure to thee thy support 
and thy virtue; upon thee will I cause to 
descend my spirits and my angels, to w orship 
within thee ; nor shall any one of the sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment. And whosoever shall look upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, ‘ Blessed be 
the face of him who devoutly worships and 
adores in thee ! ’ Upon thee will I place walls 
of light and a hedge of thick clouds — five 
walls of ruby and pearl.’” Also from the 
Book of Psalms, ‘ Great and glorious art 
thou, thou thresbing-fioor ! Unto thee shall 
be the general assemblage : from thee shall 
all men rise from death.’ Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to the Rock of 
the Holy Abode, ‘ Who loveth thee, him will 
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I lore; who lotetb thee, loveth me;* who | 
hateth thee, him will I hate. From year to 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will I forget 
tbM until I forget my eyes. Whoso prayeth ! 
within thee two rak*ahs, him will I cause to j 
cast off all his sins, and to be as guiltless as ; 
I brought him from his mother’s womb, unles*'. ! 
he return to his sins, beginning them afresh.* j 
This is also a tradition of old standing : * I | 
solemnly engage and promise to everyone i 
who dwells therein, that all the days of his : 
life the bread of corn and olive-oil never ! 
shall fail him ; nor shall the days and the j 
nights fail to bring that time, when, out of , 
the supremacy of my bounty, I will cause to j 
descend upon thee the assemblage of man for 
judgment —the whole comp'-ny of risen mor- 
tals.’ There is a tradition that ‘ Mnqatii Ibn 
SuJainian came to thia Temple to pray, and 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rock ; 
and we had assembled there in great numbers ; 
ho was reading and we were listening. Then 
came forward ‘Ali Ibn al-Bndawi, stamping 
terribly with his slippers upon the pavement. 
This greatly afflicted him, and ho said to 
those around him,“ Make an opening for me.** 
Then the people opened on oach side, and he 
made a threatening motion with hi.s hand to 
warn him and prevent this stamping, saying, 
“Tread more gently! That place at which 
Muq&til is *’ — pointing with his hand — “ and 
on which thou art stamping, is the very place 
rodolent of Heaven’s breeaee ; and there is not 
a spot all around it — not a spot within its 
precincts a hand’s-breadth square — wherein 
some commissioned prophet, some near angel, ^ 
hath not prayed.*” Now from the mother of : 
*Abdu *llab, daughter of ^&lid, from her II 
mother, ‘ the moment is surely fixed, when j 
the Ka‘bah shall be led as a bride to the I 
Sakhrah. and shall hang upon her all her 1 
pilgrimage merits, and become her turban * I 
Also it is said that the ^aV^rah is the middle j 
of the Mosque ; it is cut off from every j 
touching substance on all sides. No one 
supports it but He who supports and holds i 
up the sky ; so that nothing falls thence but 
by His good permi.s8ioD ; also upon the upper 
part of the west side stood the Prophet (the 
blessing and peace of Ood be with him !) on 
the night when he rode al-Buraq. This side 
began to shake about, from veneration of 
him ; and upon the other side are the marks 
of the angels* fingers, who held it up when it 
shook ; beneath it is a deep hole cut out on 
each side, over which is the gate opened to 
men for prayer and devotion. * I resolved,* 
says a certain author, ‘ one day to enter it, 
in great fear lest it should fall upon me, on 
account of the sins I had contracted ; then, 
however, I looked, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom quite free 
from sin. Then I began to reflect upon 
entering. Then I said, “ Perhaps they entered 
very slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
in a hurry ; a little delay may facilitate the 
matter.** So I made up my mind to enter ; 
and entering, I saw the Wonder of Wonders, 
the Rock supported in its position or course 


on every side ; for I saw it soparaie<i from 
the earth, so that no point of the earth 
tonched it. Some of the sides were separated 
by a wider interval than others; also, the 
mark of the glorious Foot is at present in a 
stone divided from the Rock, right over 
against it, on the other side, west of the 
Qiblab : it is upon a pillar. Also the Rock 
is now almost abutting upon the side of the 
crypt, only divided from it by that space 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt, 
on the side of the Qiblab. This gate, also, is 
disjointed from the base of the Qiblab ; it is 
between the two. Below the gate of the crypt 
is a stone staircase, whereby one may descend 
into the crypt. In the midst of this crypt is 
a dark-brown leather carpet, upon which 
pilgrims stand when they visit the foundation 
of the Ruck ; it is upon the eastern side. 
There are also columns of tnarble abutting 
on the lower side upon the path of the rows 
of trees upon t'ae side of the Qiblab, and on 
the other side forming buttresses to the 
extremity of the Rock ; these are to hinder 
it from shaking on tbe side of the Qiblab. 
There are buildings besides these. There is 
a building in the Chapel of the Rock. Be- 
neath the chapel, the spot marked by the 
angels* fingers is in the Rock, on tbe westera 
side, divided from the print of tbe gloribus 
Foot above-menliuned, very near to it, over 
gainst the western gate, at the end,”* (Hiif. 
Jerusalem, from the Arabic MS. of Jalalu ’d- 
din ns-Suyuti, Reynolds’ ed. 1885.) 

Dr. Robinson (^Biblical Researches^ vol. i. 
p. 297) says the followers of Muhammad 
under ‘Umar took possession of the Holy 
City A.D 636, and the I^allfah determined 
to erect a mosque upon tbe site of the Jewish 
Temple. An account of this undertaking, as 
given by Muslim historians, will be found in 
the article on Jerusalem. The historiane 
of tbe crusades all speak of this great 
Sa kh rah as the Templum Domini, s^nd describe 
its form and the rock w’ithin it. (Will. Tyr., 
8, 2, ib. 12, 7. Jnc, de Tifriac, c. 62.) 

Lieut. E. R. Conder, R.E., remarks that 
tbe Dome of the Rock belongs to that obscure 
period of Saracenic art, when tbe Arabs had 
not yet created an architectural stylo of 
their own, and when they were in the habit of 
employing Byzantine architects to build their 
mosques. Tbe Dome of the Rock, Lieut. Con- 
dor says, is not a mosque, as it is sometimes 
wrongly called, but a “ station ” in the outer 
court of the Masjidu ’1-Aqsa. 

Wo are indebted to this writer for tbe fol- 
lowing account of the gradual growth of tbe 
present building {Tent Work in Palestine, 
vol. ii. p. 320):— 

“ In A.D. 831 the Caliph El Mamfin restored 
the Dome of the Rock, and, if I am correct, 
enclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it its 
present appearance. The beams in the root 
of the arcade bear, as above-stated, the date 
913 A.D. ; a well-carved wooden cornice, 
bidden by tbe present ceiling, must then 
have been visible beneatb them. 

“In 1016 JLD. the building was partly 
destroyed by earthquake. To this date 
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belong rostorationB of the original moeaicB 
in the dome, as evidenced by iu'^criptions. 
The present wood-work of the cupola was 
erected by Huaein, son of the Sultan Uakeui, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.o. 

“ The place next fell into the hands of 
the Crusadera, who chrlaionod it T^inphim 
jDomm/, and established in lli2 a rliaonr 
of Canons. 

“The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and covered with marble nlabi, 
an alti^r being erected on it. The works were 
carried on from 1115 Jk.n. to lldfj a.d. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and varions fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altars 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them — abominations to the Moslem, yet still 
preserved within the precincts. Tl>o interior 
of the outer wall |ra8 decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain. The exterior of the fiame wall is 
surmounted by a parapet, with dwarf pillars 
and arches, which is first mentioned hy John 
of Wurtzbnrg, but must be as old as the 
round arches of the windows bnlow. The 
Crusaders would seera to have tilled up the 
parapet aichea, and to have ornamented 
the whole with glass mosaic, as at Bethle- 
hem. 

“in 1187 A.D. Saladin won the city, tore 
up the altar, and once m<»rc txpo.sed the 
bare rock, covered up tli«' frescoes with 
marble slabs, and reai.ired and regilded the 
dome, as evidenced by an inscription in it 
dating 1189 a.d. 

“ In J318 A.i;}. the lesd outside and the 
gilding within were restortol by Nakr ed Dm, 
as evidenced by an inscriDtion. 

“In 1520 a.d. the SuUan Solimar, cased 
the bases and upper block » of the f'olumns 
with marble. Tlu . )rnicc. {•itio hcd 

to the honrn between the t'Ular«, BcentH lo be 
of this period, and the slight i> pointed mat hie 
casing of the arch»'s undci the dome is j)ro- 
hahlv of the saine date 1 lie windows boar 
inscriptions (d * d The wholr exterior 

was at ill'll i-ir:*' c ’ with Kish'mi tiles, 

w,Ua( hcd by c(«r;pc; ■ s ;»w evidoiiced by 
.riscriptioiis dstec; Ih'-x . l>. Vhe dooi s were 
rt sicred in .h»hl a d ^ ' shown by m 

'scripl ions. 

“The date the woo<ien c-ihng 

.4 ibe chiiisiors is net !:i;iow*t, btit it pailly 
covers the Cube inscnplioo , and nates 
72 A.B. (b8H A.D.), and it hides the wooden 
cornice, dating probably 913 a.d. The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli- 
man. 

“ In 1H80 A.D. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1873-75 A.D. the late Abdu ’) Aziz, repaired 
the Dome, and tlu latter peiiod was one 
specially valuable for tlu who wialied to 
study the history of the phu'c 

“ Such is a plain .statement of the gradual 
growth ot the l>uildinp Ihe dales of the 
various inscriptions on the wails fully agree 
with the circumstantial accounts of the 
Arab writers who describe the Dome of the 
Rock." [jERt'SALKM.J 


i SAKINAH A word 

which occurs in the Qur'an live times. (1) 
For that w hich was in the Ark of he Covenant, 
Surah ii. 249: “The sign o; bis (Sanl’s) 
I kingdom i.s that there shall come to you the 
! Ark (Tahut) with the saKinak in it from your 
Lord, and the relicH that the family of Moses 
i and the family of Aaron left, and the angels 
1 bear it." With reference to this verse, al- 
I Baizawi, the great Muslim commentator, 
say.s : “The ark here mentioned is the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabic 
Taiirat, namely, fAe ToraA, or Lriw). wVjich was 
made of box-wood and gilded over vuUh gold, 
and was three cubits long and two w».ie, and 
in it was ‘ the sakinah from your Lord.' «» 

I meaning of which is, that with the Ark.ih^ e 
was tranquillity and peace, namely, t f ' 
Taurai (Books of Mose.s), because wbei 
Moses went forth to war he always took tr i 
j Ark with him, which gave repose to t' 
heart .s of the children of Israel. But some 
say that w ithin that Ark there was an idol 
I made cither of emerald or sapphire, with the 
i head and tail of a cat, and with two wings; 

and that this creature made a noise when 
j the xVrk was carried forth to w-ar. But others 
i say that the Ark contained images of the 
prophets, from Ad.im to Moses, Others 
' assert that the meaning of sakinah is ‘ know- 
ledge and sincerity.’ Others, that the Ark 
contained the tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron’s turban.’’ {Tafstru 
I Batzawi, Fleischer’s ed., vol. ii. p. 128.) 

(2) It m also used in the Qur’an for help 
and confidence or grace. Surah xlviii. 26 : 
“When those who misbelieved put i; their 
; hearts pique — the pique of ignorance — and 
(ioH .sent down His Sakinah lijmn His Apostle 
! and upon the believers, and obliged them to 
! keip to the word of piety." Al-Baizaw: 

I .scys that in Ibis verse tho word sakinah 
means the tranquillity and repose of aoul, 
w’nich is the meaning given in all Arabic die 
, tionarics. 

I 

I The word occurs in three other places in 
a similar sense : — 

I Surah ix. 26 ; “ Ood sent down His Sakinah 
ujion His A})()stlc and upon the believers, 
and sent down nnide.s w'hich ye could not see, 
!»nd piuiishcd ilo)''..' w)i(, fj)d i^iot believe.’’ 

Suraii ix 40 : “ s».*nt down His Sakinah 
' upon him, and aided him with hosts." 

Surah xlviii. 2 “ it is Ho wrho sent down 

the sakinah into tho hearts of believers, that 
I they might have faith added to faith." 

None of the Muslim commentators seem to 
understand that the Arabic a ^ ^ Sakinah is 

, identical with the Hebrew nrr;® Shechinahf 
■» T ^ 

a term which, although not found in the 
I Bible, ha.s been used Oy the iater Jews, and 
j borrowed by ttie Thnstwin.s from them, to 
express t'ue visible Majesty of the Divine 
Presence, esj'ecially when resting or dwelling 
between the Cherubin on the Mercy Scat 
in the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon. Rabbinical writers identify the 
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Sheehtnah with the Holy Spirit, and some 
Christian writers have thought that the three- 
fold expression for the Deity — the Lord, the 
Word of the Lord, and the Shechinah — indi- 
cates the knowledge of a trinity of persons 
in the God-head. 

For the Talmudic viewn regarding the 
Shechinah, the English reader can refer to 
Dr. Hershon’s Talmudic Miscellany (Triibn^^r 
dt Co., London). 

SALAF (‘-aJL). (1) Ancestors; men 

of repute for piety and faith in past generations. 

(2) Money lent without interest. [salam.J 

SALXM (^). A contract invol- 

Ting an immediate payment of the price, and 
admitting a delay in the djlivory of the arti- 
cles purcb,i8ed. The word used in the Hadis 
is generally solaf. In a sale of this kind, the 
seller is called musaUam ifai hi ; the pur- 
chaser, rabhu 's-sdiam, .and the goods pur- 
chased, mnsnl/am-fi-ht. (Kitahu 't-1 a^rij'dt.) 

as-SALAM »)• “ The 

Peace(ful) one. (1) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of ()od. It occurs once 
in the Qur’an, Surah lix. : “Ho is (iod, 
than whom there is no other . . . the Po.aoe- 
fal.” Al-Baizawi explains the word as “He 
who is free from all loss or harm 

( 2 ) As~Sn./d7nu ^alai-kwn 
“The peace be on you,” the common saluta- 
tion amongst Muslims, [salutation]. 

as-^AT.AT . in construction . 

frequently spelled pi. sahivat. 

The term used in the Qur’an, as well as 
amongst all Muslims in every part of the 
world, for the liturgical form of prayer, 
which is recited five times a day, an account j 
of which is given in the article on fkaykr. 
Its equivalent in Persian and Urdu is namaz, 
which has been corrupted into nmuz by the 
Afghans. The word occurs with this mean- 
ing in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 239: “Observe 
the prayers,'" and in very many other places. It 
has also the meaning of prayer or supplication 
in its general sense, e.y. Surah ix. 104 : “ Pray 
for them, of a truth thy prayers shall assure 
their minds.” Also blessing, c.g. Surah xxxni. 
56: “Verily God and His Angels bless (not 
“pray for,” as rendered by Palmer) the Pro- 
phet,” (See Lane’s Dictionary, in loco.) 

The word ^aldt occurs with various com- 
binations used to express different periods, 
and also special occasions of prayer. 

Tbo five stated liturgical prayers which 
are held to be of divine institution ;->• 

S ^ldtu 'l-^uhr, the meridian prayer. 

^Idtu ’/.‘A?r, the afternoon prayer. 

(3) Saldtu 'l-Maghrih, the sunset prayer. 

(4) Saldiu 'l-^lsha, the night prayer. 

(b) Saldtu 'UFair, the prayer at dawn. 

\0bs. Tholmidday prayer is reckoned tbo 
first in order.) 

Also for the three Voluntary daily litur- 

*^(1) ^lt*u V-/»Aro}, when the enn hea weU 
riten. 
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(2) Saldiu *l-^uhd, about 11 a.m. 

(3) Saldiu 'l-Tahajjud, after midnight. 
Liturgical prayers said on special oooa- 

sions are given below, [prayer.] 

§ALATU 'L-HAJAH «U). 

“ Prayer of necessity.” Four rak‘fth prayers, 
or, according some, twelve rak*ah8 recited 
after the nig » . f'a.yer in times of necessity, 
or trouble, ^addu 'l-Muhinr, vol. i. p. 719.) 

.SALATU ’L-‘IDAIN Ou). 

“Pr.ayers of the two festivals.” The two 
rak‘ah prayers recited on the two Muham- 
madan festivals, the ‘Idu ’1-Fitr and the 
‘Idu ’l-AfhA. 

SALATU ;l.istikharah (a. 

Lit, ** Prayor for conciliat- 
ing favour.” Two rak*ar^ recited for suc- 
cess in an undertaking. Jabir relates that 
Muhammad taught him IstiUidrah, and that 
j after reciting two rRk‘ahR he should thus sup- 
1 plicate God: “ O God, 1 seek Thy good help 
i in Thy great wisdom. I pray for ability to 
' act th»*ough Thy poweV. I ask this thing of 
' thy goodness. Tiiou knowest, but I know 
! not. Thou art powerful, but I am not. Thou 
art knower of secrets. O God, if Thou 
knowest that tho matter which I am §boat 
I to undertake is good for my religion, for my 
life, for my future, then make it easy, and 
prosper me in it. But if it is bad for my 
religion, my life, and my future, then put it 
away from mo, and show me what is good.” 
{Mishkdt, book iv. 40.) 

9ALATU 'L - ISTISfil’ (SSu 
from saqyf “ Watering.*’ 
Two rak'ah prayers recited in tho time of 
dearth. 

SALATU ’L - JINAZAH (O- 

\ The funeral eervice. 

[burial or THE DEAD, JINAZAH.J 

SALATU ’L-JUM‘AH Ou-). 

Lit. “ Tho prayer of assembly.” Tho Friday 
Prayer. It consists of two rak‘ah8 recited 
at the time of ifuAr, or midday prayer on 
Friday. [Friday, khdtbah.] 

SALATU ’L-KUAUF SU). 

The “Prayers of Fear.” Two rak*ahs of 
prayers recited first by one regimen, and 
then by another in time of war, when the 
usual prayers cannot bo recited for fear of 
tho enemy. These prayers .are founded upon 
an injunction in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 102: 
“ And when ye go to war in the land, it shall 
I bo no sin for you to curtail your prayers, if yo 
I fear that the enemy come upon you.” This was 
also tho Tain jdic’ law (Tr. Lerachoth iv. 4 ) : 
I “ Ho that gootn in a dangerous place may 
pray a short prayer.” 

§alatu ’L-kfusOf (a-- 

Prayers said at an eclipse 
of moon, coxuisting o< two rak'ahs of 
prayer book iv. ch.. li) 
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SALI3 


6AL1TU ’L-KUStJP au). 

Prayers at an eclipse of the sun, consisting 
of two rak*abs of prayer. book ir. 

ok. M) 

SALlTU 'L-MARI? (u6i^\ O.), 

** Pimyer of the sick.” 'Shxen a person is 
too siek to stand up in the usual prayers, he 
is allowed to recite them either in a reclining 
or sitting posture, provided he performs the 
usual ablutions. It is ruled that he shall in 
such a ease make the prostrations, Ac., men- 
tally. (Raddu 7-jiftiAtdr, vol i. p. 891.) 

9ALATU ’L.WITR 

The Witr prayers. The word witr means 
either a unit, or an odd nxunber, and is used 
for either a single or odd number of rak'ah 
prayers recited after the evening prayer 
(*itAd^. {Mithkatf t^ok iv. ch. xxzvi.) 

There is considerable controversy amongst 
the learned doctors as to whether it is /ar?, 
wdjiht or sunnoA, but it is generally held to 
be ftmnoA, t.c. founded on the example of the 
Prophet, but with no divine command. 
Amongst the l^anafi sect, it is also known as 
Qunutu 7- Witr, but the Shad'is recite the 
separately. 


SALATU ’R-EAQBA’IB • (iJL_ 
“A prayer for things de- 
sired.^ Two rak^ah prayers recited by one 
who desires some object in this world. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox, it is forbidden in 
Islim. (Raddu 'l-Mu^tdr, vol. i. p. 717.) It 
is recited by some persons in the first week 
of the month Rajab. 


9ALATU *S<SAFAR (yUl iU), 

** Prayers of travel.” A shortened recital of 
prayor allowed to travellers. It is founded 
on a tradition by Ya‘la ibn Umaiyah, who 
si^s, said to *Umar, * God hath said, 
** When ye go to war in the land, it shall be 
no sin for you to shorten ypur prayers if ye 
fear that the infidels may attack you ” ; but 
now verily wo are safe in this journey, and 
yet we shertou onr prayers.’ ‘Umar replied, 
* I also wondered at the thing that astonished 
you; but the Prophet prid, God hath done 
you a kindness ia enrtaih g your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn ‘ \j mar says, * I tra- 
velled with the Prophet, and he did not say 
more than two rak'ahs of prayer, and AbO 
Bakr and ‘Umar and ‘Usmin did the same.’ 
Ibn 'AbbJis says, ‘ The Prophet used to say 
on a journey the noon and afternoon prayer 
together, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together.' ” (Muhkdt, book iv. ch. xlii.) 

The established prayers for a traveller are, 
therefore, two rak‘ah6 instead of the four farz 
raV.‘ah8 at the noon and afternoon and even- 
ing players, and the usual two farz at the 
morning and the usual three farif, at the sun- 
set prayers ; all voluntary prayers being 
omitted. (Raddu 'l-Mu^tar, vol. i. p. 821.) 


SALATU ’T-TARAWIH (tju- 
'• Prayer of reet.” So c^ed 
because of tl e pause or rest made for ejacu- 


lations between every four rakHdie. (‘AAou 

r^Haqq.) 

T wenty rak‘ah prayers recited after the night 
prayer during the month of Ramaain. They 
are often followed with recitations known as 
tiJbrs [ziKu], and form an exciting service of 
devotion. The Im&m recites the Tordwih 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Abtl Hurairah says ; “ The Prophet used 
to encourage people to say night prayers in 
Ramazan without ordering them positively, 
and would say, * He who stande up in prayer 
at night, for the purpose of obtainmg reward, 
will have all his sins pardoned ’ ; then the 
Prophet died, leaving the prayere of Ramazan 
in this way.” It is said ‘Umar instituted the 
present custom of reciting the twenty rak‘ahs.'* 
(Mizhkut, book iv. eh. xxxviii.) [naiiaxAM.] 

9ALATU T-TASBIH 

“ Prayer of praise.” A form of prayer 
founded on the following tradition related by 
Ibn ‘Abbas, who says : — 

“ Verily the Prophet said to my father, ‘ O 
‘Abbas I 0 my undo ! shall I not give to yon, 
shall I not present unto you, shall I not in- 
form you of a thing which covers acts of sin? 
When yon perform it, Qod will forgive your 
sins, your former sins, and your latter sins, 
and those sins which you did unknowingly, 
and those which yon did knowingly, your 
great sins, and your small sioB, your disclosed 
sins and your concealed sins ? It is this, 
namely, that you recite four rak*ahs of 
pr^er, and in each rak‘ah recite the FafiAafu 
7- Alfa A (r.c. the Introductory chapter of 
the Qur’an), and some other Sdrah of 
the Qur^an ; and when you have recited 
these portions of the Qur’&n in the position 
of Qiyam, than say, “ Holiness to God f ” (^6- 
hdna ’llaht), and “Praise be to God I ” (fPa 
*l-Hamdu li-HIdht), and “ There is no deity 
but God 1 ” ( Wa id Jtdfia illd huwa\ and “ God 
is most great ! ” ( Wa *lldhu Akwsr'), fifteeo 
times. Then perform a rukh‘ and recite it 
ten times; then raise up your head and 
say it ten times, then make the sajdan and 
say it ten times ; then raise your head and say 
it ten times ; then make another sajdah, and 
say it ten times, then raise your head again 
and say it ten times ; altogether seventy-five 
times in every rak‘ah ; and do this in each of 
the rak'ah. If you are able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, but if not, 
do it once every Friday, and if not each week, 
then say it once a month, tnd if not once a 
month, then say it once a year, and if not once 
a year, then do it once in your lifetime.** 
(Juiahkdt, book iv. ch. xli.) 

The foregoing is a striking illustration of 
the mechanical character of the Muslim reli- 
gicn as regards its system of devotion 
[xiKa.] 

SAliE, The Law of, [bai‘.] 

§ALlB (s-^). “A crucifix; a 
cross.” [cnoss.] 

^ALIH A prophet men- 

tioned in the Qur'&n (Sflrah vh. 71), who wie 
sent to the tribes 'Ad and fiaafid. Al- 
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Bait&wi saya he was the eon of 'Ubsid, the 
SOD of Asaf, the son of Misih, the son of 
*Ubaid, the son of Hazir, the son of Samud. 
Bochart thinks ho mast bo the Pileg of 
Genesis xi. 16. D’Herbelot makes him the 
Salah of Oonesis xi. 13. 

The following is the account of him in the 
Qur'an, with tho commentators' remarks in 
italict (sco Lane's Seiections 2nd ed , by Mr. 
Stanley Lano Poole) : — 

“ And We tent unto the tribe of Thamood 
their brother ^lih. Ho said? 0 my people, 
worship God. Yo have no othor deity than 
Him. A miracuhut proof of my veracity hath 
eeme onto yon from your Lord, this she- 
eamel of God being a sign imto you. \He 
kad cauted her^ at their demand^ to come forth 
^rom the heart of a roc*-.] Therefore let her 
feed in God's earth, and do her no harm, lost 
a painful punishment seize you. And remom- 
ber how He hath appointod you ricogoreots 
m the earth after [tho tribe of] 'A'd, and 
giron you a habitation in the earth : yo 
make yourselves, on its plair 3, pavilions 
wherein ye dwell in summer, and cut the moun- 
tains into houses wherein ye dwell in winter. 
Remember then the benefits of God, and do 
not evil in the earth, acting corruptly. — Tho 
chiefs who were elated with pride, among his 
people, said unto those who wore esteemed 
weak, namely f to those who had believed 
among them, Do ye know that $^lih hath been 
sent unto this ? And they hamstrung the she- 
camel (JjCuddr [tho son of Sdlif] doiny to by 
their order ana tlaying her mth the sword ) ; 
and they impiously transgressed the com- 
mand of their Lord, and said, 0 ^lih, bring 
upon us that punishment with which thou 
threatenost us for killing her^ if thou be [one] 
of the apostles. And the violent convmsion 
(o great earthquake, and a cry from heaven) 
assailed them, and in the morning they were 
in their dwellings prostrate and dead. So he 
turned away from them, and said, 0 my 
people, I have brought unto you the message 
of my Lord and given you faithful counsel ; 
but ye loved not faithful counsellors." 
(Surah vii 71-77.) 

SlLIE lAt. “A tra4' 

Teller.” A term used by the mystics for if 
devotee, or one who has started on the hea- 
venly journey. [aoFi.] 

SALSABIL LU. “The 

softly flowing. A fountain in Paradise, 
mentioned in the Qur’an in Siirah Ixxvi. 19, 
Mid from which the Muslims in heaven are 
said to drink. **A spring th'^rein named 
Saltabil, and there shall go round about 
them immortal boys." 

SALUTATIONS. Arabic a$-$aldm 
“ peace." TatUm (^), Heb. 

thalom, the act of giving the prayer 

ot psaoe; pi. tasttmat. The duty of giving 
and reituniiDg a salutation is founded on ex- 
prsst in|aiiotkms in the Qur’an. 

Siirah . uiv. 61 ; '' When ye enter houses. 
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then greet each other with a salutation from 
God, the Blessed and the Good." 

Surah iv. 88: “When yo are saluted with 
a salutation, salute ye with a better than it, 
or return the same salutation." 

*Ali says that Muhammad established it as 
an incumbent duty that one Muslim should 
salute another, [fitrah.] The ordinary 
salutations of the Muslim is ** at~SaIdmu *a/ai- 
kumf i.e. ** The peace be on you.” And the 
usual reply is “ IFa ^alai-kum assalam^ i.e. 

And on you also be tho peace." 

Tho supposed origin of ibis salutation is 
given in a tradition by Abu Hurairah, who 
relates that tho Prophet said : — 

“ God created Adam in his own likeness, 
and his stature was sixty cubits ; and God 
said to Adam, * Go and salute that party of 
angola who are sitting down, ana listen 
to their answer; for verily it shall be the 
salutation and reply toft you and your chil- 
dren. * Adam then went and said to the 
angels, * a^-Salomu ^alai^kum* i.e. * The peace 
be on you,' and the angels replied, *a$* 
i^ldmu *alaika wa rahmatu 7/dAt,' i.e. * The 
peace bo on thee, ar i tho mercy of God.' " 

This form is now nsnally given in reply 
by devout peisons. (Sahihu 'l-Buthdri, 
p. 919.) 

Muhammad instructed his people as follows 
regarding tho use of the salutation:--^ 

“ The person riding must salute one on 
foot, and he who is walking must salnte those 
who are sitting, and the small must salnte 
the larger, and the person of higher denee 
the lower. It is therefore a religions duty 
for the person of high degree, when meet- 
ing one of a lower degree ; the giving of the 
Salam being regarded as a benediction. For," 
says Muhammad, “ tho nearest people to God 
aro those who salute first. When a party it 
passing, it is sufficient if one of them give the 
salutation, and, in liko macner, it is suflioient 
if one of the party return it of those sitting 
down.” 

The Jews in the time of Muhammad seem 
to have, aiado the salutation a subject of an- 
neyaaCo to Muhammad ; for it is related when 
Thov went to the Prophet they used to say, 

Ai 'Sammu 'alai-ka, “ On you be poison." 

' To wnioh tho Prophet always replied, “ Wa 
*alat-ka” “ And on you.” 

Us&mah ibn Zaid says: “The Prophet 
once passed a mixed assembly of Muslim 
polytheists, idolaters, and Jews, and he gave 
the salutation, but he meant it only for the 
Muslims.” 

Jarir relates that on one occasion tho Pro- 
phet met a party of womoi., and gave them 
tho salutation. But this is contrary to the 
usual practice of Muhammadans ; and ‘Abdu 
'l-Haqq, in his commentary or this tradition, 
says : “ This practice was peculiar to the 
Prophet, for the law®, of Isliim forbid a man 
saluting a woman unless she is old.” 

In the East it ib usual to raise the right 
hand (the raising of the left hand being dis- 
respectful, as it is tho hand used for legal 
ablutions) when giving the SsUun, bat this 
oostom, common though it be, is net iQ ee- 
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eord&nee with the traditions. For *Auir ibn 
Shn*Hib relates, from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet Maid, “ Ho is not of us who likens 
himself to another. Do not copy the Jews 
or the Christians in your salutation. For a 
Jew’s salutation iis by raising his fingers, and 
the Chriatians salute with the palm of the 
hand. (Mishkat^ book xxii. ch. i.) 

In Central Asia, the salutation is generally 
given without any motion of the body, in 
accordance with the above traditibn. 

SALVATION. The Arabic word 
najdl “ salvation,*’ only occurs 

once in tho Qur’an, namely, Surab xl. 44 : 
*‘Omy people I how is it that 1 bid yon to 
talvatxoiXy but that ye bid me to the fire?” 
Nor is the word generally used in Muslim 
works of divinity, although tho orthodox sect 
of Muslims clairasior itself the title of Ndji- 
yahf or those who are being saved. 

The word mnghfirah^ forgivenost,,” is fre- 
qncotly used in the Qur’an to express what 
Uhristians understand by “salvation”; also 
lildm^ Imdn^ and Dhi^ words which express 
the idea of a state of salvation. 

According to Islam, a man obtains salva- 
tion by a recital of the Kalimah, or creed ; 
bat if, be bo an evil doer, be will sufTor tho 
pains of a purgatorial fire until his sins are 
atoned for ; whilst he who has not accepted 
the Muslim creed will endure the pains of 
everlasting punishment, [hell.] 

as-SAMAD “ The Eternal.” 

One of tho ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah 
cxii. : “ God tho Eternal” 

In its original meaning, it implies a lord, 
beoaudo one repairs to him in exigencies ; or 
when applied' to God, because atTairs are 
stayed or rested on Him. Hence, according 
to al-Muhkam^ in toco, and tho Li^dnu H-^Arab, 
it signifies tho Being that continues for ever — 
the Eternal One. 

SAMAHAH ). [benbfi- 

GKNCK.] 

SAMARITAN, [as-samiri.] 
as-SAML ” The Hearer.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. The word frequently occurs in tho 
Qur’&n. 

ab-SAMIRI Cesr'-J')- Mfutionc-d 

in the Qur’an (.^urah xx. b7 : “As-Samiri 
has led them astray ”) as tho porson who ' 
made tho golden calf f(^r tho Children of i 
Israel In Professor 1‘aluior’s translation, it 
is rendered “ the Samaritan,” which is ac- j 
cording to al Baizuwi, who says his name j 
was Musa ibn ?,afar, of the tribe of Siimari- ; 
tans. [MOSES.] i 

SAMUEL. Arabic hlimaml 
or Skamwll ; Heb. 

referred to in the Qur’an (Surah ii. 247) as 
“ the prophet ” to whom the Children of 


Israel said, “ Raise for ns a King, and we 
will fight for him in God’s way.” 

Husain, the commentator, says it is not 
quite certain who he was. He was either 
Yusha‘ ibn Nun, or Sham'un ibn Safiya, or 
Ishmawil (Tafsir-i~ Husaini, p. 65.) 

The Kamalan give hia name as Shamw'xl^ 
but say it was originally Ismd'il, and that the 
meaning is tho same. 

§AN‘A* a city in al- 

Yaman, tho Viceroy of which, Abrahatu ’1- 
Aahram, an Abyssinian Christian, marched 
with a largo army and some elephants upon 
Makkah, with tho intention of destroying the 
Temple (see Qur’an. Surah cv.) in the year 
Muhammad was born. Hence tho year was 
known as that of tho Elophant. 

3ANA^ (aa-). Lit. “ That on 
which one rests, as a pillar or cushion.” An 
authority ; a document ; a warrant. A term 
used in Muslim law. 

SANAM (#^), pi. amdm. The 

word used in the Qur’an for an idol, e.g. 
Surah xiv. 38 : “ Turn mo and my sons away 
fromssorving idols ” [ idols .] 

SANCTUARY. The Prophet for- 

bade putting a murderer to death in a 
mosque, but ho may be taken by force from 
the mosque and slain outside the building. 
The same rule applies to persons guilty of 
theft. ■ (^^fishkdf, book iv. ch. viii.) 

Tho custom of Kanctuary was dorivod^from 
thoLevitical law of refuge. The six citjos being 
established as cities of refuge for tho invo- 
luntary manslayor. Tho altar of burnt offer- 
ings was also a place of refuge for those who 
had undesignedly committed sinallor offences. 
(Dout. xix. 11. 12 ; Joshua xx.) According 
to Lecky (European Morals, vul. ii. p. 42), 
the right of sanctuary was possosHcd by the 
Imperial statues and by tho Pagan temples. 
Bingham (Antii/uides, vol. ii. p. 554) says it 
seems to have boon introduced into the Chris- 
tian Church by Constantino. 

SANDA.LS. [aHOJcs.^] 

SAQAR (/-)• A Bcorchinff 

heat.” According to the commentator, aU 
Biighawi it is tho special division of bell sot 
apart for the Magi, it is mentioned thus in 
the Qur’an : — 

Surah liv. 48: “ 7'afete ye tho touch of 

s<i(/a7\" 

Surah Ixxiv. 28 : “ 1 will broil, him in saqarl 
And what shall make thee Jtwow what saqar 
is? ” It leaveth nought and spareth nought, 
blackening tho skin of man. 

SARACEN. A fenu used by 

(Tiristiau writers fur tho foUowers of Muham- 
mad, and applied not only to tho Arabs, but 
to the Turks and other Muslim nations 

There is much unceituinty as to the origlj 
of this word. The word 
used by Ptolemy and Pliny, and also by Am- 
tniauuB and Procopius, for certain Oriental 
tribes, long before the death of Muhammad 
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(see Gibbon). Some et]nnoIog:i‘)tfl derive it 
from the Arabic sharq, “ the rising Bun, the 
East ” (gee Wedjy wood’s Diet). Others from j 
fahriP , “ a desert,” — the people of the desert | 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be from i 
the Arabic saraqah^ “ theft,” denoting? the 
thievish character of the nation; whilst some 
have oven thouinfht it mav ho derived from 
Sarah the wifo of the Patriarch Abraham. 

SARAH. Arabic Sarcih (ijU), Heb. 
iTMD, Greek Sa^pa. Abraham’s wife. 
Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but re- 
ferred to in Surah xi. 74 : “ And hia wife was i 
standing by laughing, and We gave her the 
glad tidings of Isaac, and of Jacob after 
Isaac.” 

SARAQAH (^y-). [theft.] 

9ARF (*->/-»). (1) A term used 

for a special kind of sale or exchange. Ac- 
cording to the Biddyah^ baPu V-far/, or ^arf 
sale, means a pure sale, of which the articles 
opposed to each other in exchange are both 
representatives of price, as gold for gold or 
silver for silver. (See Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ 
Tol. ii. p. 561.) 

(2) That part of grammar which relates to 
the declining of nouns and the conjugating of 
verbs. 

SARiH (ctr)- Explicit or clear. 

A term used in Muslim law for that which is 
express in contradistinction to that which is 
kindyah^oT implied. For example, the T<ddqu 
’#-fartA, is an explicit form of divorce, whilst 
Taidqu U-kindyah is an implied form of 
divorce, as when a man says to bis wife, 

“ Thou art free.” 

SARIQ (jyU). A thief, [theft.] 

SATAN. Arabic Shaitan 

[devil,] 

SATR ( r^). A curtain or veil. 

A term usea for the seclusion of women, 
called also hijdb. In the Traditions it is 
used for necessary and decent attire, bdbu 
satr being a special chapter in the MiBhkdtu 
H-Mafdbib (book iv. ch. lx.). The satr for a 
man being from the waist to the knee, and 
for a free woman from the neck to the feet ; 
but for a slave girl from the waist to the knee 
as in the case of a man. That part of the 
body which must be so covered is called 
*aurah or ‘auraf, “shame or modesty,” from 
which the Hindustani word, ‘auraf, “ a 
woman,” is derived, [habuc, women.] 

SATTGQAH Base coin. 

The term is used for a coin which is currant 
amongst merchants, bui is not received at tjju 
public treasury. Coins in which the pure 
metal predominates are not considered baae. 
(See Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii, p. 660.) 

SAUDAH One of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Sakr&n, a Quraish, and one of the early com- 
panions of the Prophet. Muhammad mar- 


ried her witnin two months of the death of 
Kbadijah. (Muir'fi Aj'/V of Mahomet^ new td. 
p. 1)7.1 She died a.h. 5''' 

SAUL. Arabic Heb. 

Shnoa! King of iRrael, Mentioned 
in tiu' Qur'iin as a king raised up of Gv>d to 
roign over Isr.aol, to whom was given an ox- 
collcnt degree of kiiow ledge and personal 
appearance 

The following is the aciH'Unt given of Saul 
in tho Qur'iin, with Mr. l-ane’« rendering of 
the commentator’s remarks in italics. (Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole’s 2nd Ed.) 

“ Hast thou not eoriBidered the assembly 
of tho children of Israel after the death of 
Moses, when they said unto a prophet of 
theirs, namely Samuel, Set up for us a king, 
under whom we will tight in Vao way of God? 
Uo said unto them, If fighting be prescribed 
as incumbent on you, will ye, peradventure, 
abstain from fighting? They replied, And 
wherefore should we not fight in the way of 
God, since we have been expelled from our 
habitations and our chiliA'en by their having 
been taken prisoners and slain f — The people of 
Goliath [Jaloot] had done thus unto them, — 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned back, excepting a few oif them, 
who crossed the river with Saul. And God 
knoweth the offenders. And the prophet 
begged his Lord to send a king ; whereupon he 
consented to send Saul. And their prophet 
said unto them, Verily God hath set up Saul 
as your king. They said, How shall he have 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of tho dominion than he, {/or he was 
not of the royal lineage, nor of the prophetic, 
and he was a tanner, or a tender of flocks or 
herds,') and be bath not been endowed with 
ample wealth ? He replied, Verily God hath 
chosen him as king over you, and increased 
him in largeness of knowledge and of body, 
{for he was the wisest of the children of Israel 
at that time, and the most comely of them, and 
the most perfect of them in moire,) and God 
givetb hia kingdom unto whom He pleaseth ; 
and God is ample in Bis beneficence, knowing 
with respect to him who is worthy of the king- 
dom.— their prophet said unto them, 
when they demanded of him a sign in proof of 
his kingship. Verily the sign of his xingship 
shall be that the ark shall come unto you (t'a 
it were the images of (he prophets : God sent it 
down unto Adam, and it passed into their pos- 
session ; but the Amnif kites took it from them 
by force ; and they used to seek victory thereby 
over their enemy, and to advance it in the fiyht, 
and to trust in it, as He — w;Acwie name be 
exalttui! — hath soid) \ tho^eic is tranquillity 
[8AKINAH ] f;om yolu L<;rd,ttud relics of what 
the family ,)f Mv-ses af.-l the family of Aaron 
have ioft- • namely, the UfC ahtfcs {or nandaU) 
of Mos^-i, and his roj. «/>»</ the turban of 
Aaron, clmI a nte.asure oj thi' fuinna that used 
to descend ^pun them, and the fragments of 
the tables f of the Law] : the mngeU shall 
boar it. Verily in this shall he a sign unto 
you of nis kingship, ii ye be believers, .^iceoref- 
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xngly the angeU here it between heaven ,and 
earthf while theu looked at it, until they placed 
it by Saul ; whereupon they acknowledged hie 
kingship, and hastened to the holy war; and 
he chose of their young men seventy thousand. 

“ And when Saul went forth with the 
troops from Jerusalem, and it was violently 
hot weather, aud they demanded of him water, 
be said, Verily God will try you by a river, 
that the obedient among you, and the diso- 
bedient, may appear, (ancf if was between the 
Jordan ana Palestine), and whoso drinkoth 
thereof, he is not of njry party (but he who 
tasteth not thereof, I he is of my party), 
excepting him who ta^es forth a draught in 
his hand, and is satisfied therewith, not 
adding to it; for he is of my party ; — then 
they drank thereof abundantly, excepting a 
few of them, who were content only with the 
handful of water. It is related that it sufficed 
them for their ^ oun drinking and for their 
beasts, and they were three hundred and some- 
what more than ten. Ajid when he had passed 
over it, he and those who believed with him, 
they said, Wo have no power to-day to con- 
tend against Goliath and his troops. And 
they were cowardly, and passed not over it. 
They who held it as cei*tain that they should 
meet God at the reswrection (and they were 
those who hud passed over it) said, How many 
a ^mall body of men hath overcomo a great 
body by the permission (or will) of God ! 
And God is with the patient, to defend and 
aid. —And when they went forth to battle 
against Goliath and his troops, thoy said, O 
our Lord, pour upon us patience, and make 
firm our feet, by strengthening our hearts for 
the holy war, i:.nd help us against the unbe- 
lieving people! — And they routed them by 
the permission (or will) of God, and David, 
who was in the army of Saul, slow Goliath.” 
(Sarah ii. 247-262.) 

§AUM ((•/-»)• “ Fasting/’ The 

usual Arabic term used for this religious act 
whether during the Ramazan or at any other 
time. Its ^ui valent in Persian is lozah. 
[fasting, UJLMAZIN.] 

SAUMU *T-TATAWWU‘ 
gyUJl). A voluntarj fast other than 
the month of Ramazan. 

SAUT [OIEKAH,] 

SAWAB (s-*V)- Becompense ; 

reward”; e.g. Qur’an, Surah iii. 195: “ A r<- 
word from God ; for God, with Him are the 
best rewards." 

as-SAWADU ’L-A‘ZAM 

Lit. “The exalted multi- 

tudo.” A term used in the Traditions and in 
Muslim theology for the Assembly of God, or 
the congregation of faithful men, or for a 
large majority. 

SAWA’IM pi. of Sd'imah. 

Flocks and herds which aro grazing and for 
which sakdt must bo collet tod. 


SCHOOLS. Arabic maktah (w-JtC*), 
pi. makdtib; madrasah pi, 

maddris. According to Muslim law, all edu- 
cation should be carried on in connection 
with religions instruction, and consequently 
schools are generally attached to mosques 
[bducxtiok.] 

SCRIPTURE, HOLY. The ex- 

, pression, “ Holy Scripture,” is rendered in 
I Persian by Pdk Nawishtah (AxSiy g|3V^)» the 
Holy Writing,” its equivalent in Arabic being 
al-Kitdbu U-Muqaddas syjVjtCR),** the 

Holy Book,” or Kaldmu *tldh f^)i “ ^he 
Word of God.” Theso terms, whilst they are 
generally understood by Muslims to refer to 
the Qur’an, more correctly include all books 
acknowledged ^ Muhammadans to be the 
Word of God. They profess to receive all the 
Jewish’ Scripture and the New Testament as 
well as the Qur’in as the revealed Word of 
God. [PROPHBTS, XNSPlBATIOlf.] 

SCULPTURE. Arabic anfdh 
The making of carved, 
graven, or sculptured figures, is understood 
to be forbidden in tho Qur’an under the term 
fanam ” nn idol ” (see Surah xiv. 38) ; 

also in Surah v. 92 : “ Vorily wine, and 
games of chance, and statues (an;d6), and 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan’s 
device.” 

Consequently sculpture is not allowed ac- 
cording to Muslim law, although ar-Raghib 
says a sanam is that which diverts tho mind 
from God. 

SEA. Arabic hahr (^.). “ The 

sea,” al-bakr, is a term applied in the Qur’an 
to the Red Sea, known amongst Muhamma- 
dans as the Bahru H-Q,ulzum. [bbd bba.I 
Surahs Ii. 47 ; vii. 134. ** The ships that sail 

like mountains in tho sea,” are amongst tho 
“ signs ” of God. (Seo Surah xlii. 31.) In 
Surah lii. 6, Muhammad swears by “ tho 
swelling sou.” In Surah xvil. G8 : “ It is the 
Lord who drives tho ships for you in the sea, 
that yo may sock after plenty from Him.” In 
Surnh xviii. 109, it occurs as an illustration 
of tho boundloss character of the Word of 
God, ** Were the sea ink for the w'ords of 
my Lord, tho sea would surely fail before the 
words of roy Lord fail ; aye, though wo 
brought as much ink again.” 

In Muhammadan works, in tho Traditions 
and commontarios, the Arabic bahr is used 
for largo rivers, as tho Euphrates and tho 

Nile, in the same sense as the Hebrew O’- 

T 

yam (but the word nahr, Hebrew 

ndhar, occurs in tho Qur’an for “ rivers ”). 

It is rolatod that Muhammad said, Let 
nono but three classes of people cross the sea 
(for it has liro under it which causes its 
troubled motion), namely, (1) thoso who per- 
form tho Uajj, or ‘ Pilgrimago ’ ; (2) those 
who mako the ^umrah, or ' visitation ’ ; (8) 
thoso who go forth to war.” (Majma*u */- 
Bihdr, vol. i, p. 7C.) 
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The following ere the hemes of the sees es 
onrrent in Mn^emmeden Uleretnie : — 
AUBahru the Green or Indien 

Ocean. 

Al-Bahru 'l-Ahyaf, .the White or Medr- 
terranean 8ea. 

Al-Bahru t’Anoadt the Black, or Eaxine 
Sea. 

Al-Ba^tru H-Atra4j, the Blue or Persian 
See. 

Al-BahruU-Qulnunt OT al-Bakru 'l-Ahmar, 
the Red Sea. 

Al‘ Bahru V the See of Lot or Deed 
Sea. 

Al-Ekihru H-Khizr. the sea of Khisr, the 
Oespian Sea. 

SEAL OF PROPHECY. Kkatimu 
'n^Nubuwah ^ mole of 

an unusnal size on the Prophet's back, which 
is said to have been the divine seal which, 
according to the predictions of the Scriptures, 
marked Muhammad as the ** Seal of the Pro- 
phets/’ /Chatimu ’n-Nahiyin, 

According to a tradition recorded in the 
M'uhkdtu 'l-Ma^dbih, book iii. cb. 7, it waa 
the size of the knob of a bridal eanopj. 
Others saj it was the size of a pigeon's egg, 
or even the size of a closed fiat. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq saye “ it was a piece 
of fiotih, very brilliant in appearance, aivl 
according to i^omo traditions it had secretly 
inscribed within it, * God is one and has no 
Associate.’ ” 

Aba Ramsa’, whose family were skilled in 
stirgery, ofiorod to remove it, hot Mtih^iininad 
refused, saying, " The Physician thereof is He 
who placed it where it is.” 

According to another tradition, Mnhem- 
mad said to Abu Ram^a’, ** Come hither and 
touch my back ” ; which ho did, drawing hia 
fingers over the prophetical seal, and, behold ! 
there was a collection of hairs upon the spot. 
(See Muir, now od, p. 642.) 

♦Abdu ’l-H.aqq also says it disappeared 
from the Prophet’s back shortly before his 
death. 

It is not clear how far Muhammad encou- 
raged the belief in this eupematural sign of 
hia prophetic mission, bat from bis reply to 
Abu Hamsa’, it would not appear that ho 
really attributed any special power to its 
exiatenoe. [muhammad.] 

SECTS OF ISLAM. ArMicfirqah 
pi. firaq. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have prophesied that his foUowors 
would bo divided into nttmerous religions 

sects. 

‘Abdu llah ibn ‘Umar relates that the Pro- 
phet said: “Verily it will happen to my 
people even as it did to the Children of Israel. 
The Children of Israel wore divided into 
seventy-two sects, and my people will bo 
di^ded into sevonty-threo. Every one of 
these fleets will go to Roll except one sect/’ 
The Companions said, “ 0 Prophet, which is 
that ? ” Ho said, “ The religion which is pro- 
feaaed by ms and my Companions.'* 
kdt, book i. oh. ▼!. pi. 1) 
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The number haa, however, far exceeded 
the Prophet's predictions, for the eeote of 
Islam oven exceed in number and variety 
those of the Christian religion. 

The Sunnis arrogate to themselves tha 
title of the iVd/iyoA, or those who are “ being 
saved ” (as, indeed, do the other sects), but 
within the limits of the Sunni section of Mu- 
hammadans there are four which are esteemed 
“orthodox/' their differences consisting 
chiefly in minor differences of ritual, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law. These 
four orthodox sects or schools of interpreta- 
tion amongst the Sunnis, are the Hanafiyah, 
the Bh&fl'iyah, the Malsdujah, and the mm- 
haliyah. 

1. The Hanafijaha are found in Turkey, 
Qentral Asia, and North India. The founder 
of this sect was the Imsm Abii Hanifah, who 
waa bom at al-Kufah, th- capital of al-‘lraq, 
A.i>. 702, or A.O. 80, at which time four of the 
Prophet’s oompanions were still alive. He 
is the great oracle of jurisprudence, and (with 
his two pupils, the Imams Abii Yusuf and 
Mohammad) was the founder of the Hanafiyah 
Code of Law. 

2. Tha fiSiAfl'iyahs are found in South 
India and Egypt- The founder of this school 
of interpretation was Imam Mnbammad ibn 
Idris as-Shafi*l‘, who was bom at AsqsJon, in 
Palestine, a.d. 767 (a.h. 150). 

3. The Malakiyshs prevail in Morocco, 
Barbary-, and other parts of Africa, and were 
founded by Imam Malik, who was bum at al- 
Madinah, A.i>. 714 (a.h. 05). Ho enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance of Abu Hanifah, and 
be was considered the most learned man of 
kis time. 

4 . The Hambaliyahs were found <m 1 by 
Imkm Ab(i *Abdi 'Uab Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Hambal, who was born at Baghdad, 
A.D. 780 (a-H. 164) Ho attended the lec- 
turos delivered by Reh-Sbati’i, by whom lie 
was instructed in the Traditions. His fol- 
lowers are found in Eastern Arabia, and in 
some parts of Africa, but it is the least popu- 
lar of the four schools of interpi etaliuii. 7’hoy 
have no Mufii at JUakkuh, wLul.si the other 
three soetB are roprt^eentod thonv The Wah- 
habis rose from this sect. [waiihami.J 

From the disciples of those four great 
Imams have procut'ded an immouse number of 
commentnnos and other works, all differiiig 
on a variety of points in their construe! >.>as, 
although coinciding in their general prir- 
ciplea. 

The (Jhiydfu *l-Luyhit gives the following 
particulars of tho seventy- three sects, spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them In six 
divisions of twfdve sects each, and concluding 
with tho Ndjiyuh, or “ Orthodox ” .Surmis. 

I. — Tho JxdyiriyaA, *' the B<iparatistfl,” who 
are divided into — 

1. *A/awiyah, who esteem the K haiilah 
‘Ail to have been a |>rophet. 

2. Ahadimhf who hold that ‘Ali is divine. 

3 Shu^atOiyak, who say ' Aii was the first 
and best of the ipi alifabs 

4. Itharfiytih, who say the age of propbwey 
is not yet completed. 
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5. J^aaJiyaA, who hold that prayers can 
only be led by a descendant of *AH. 

G. * Ahbanlyah^ who say al<‘AbbMy the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the only rightful 
Imam. 

7. Imdmiyah, who state that the world is 
never left without an Imam of the Banu 
liashim to lead the prayers. 

8^ NdrisiyaA^ who say it is blasphemy for 
one person to say he is belter than another. 

9. TandsuJ^iyahy who believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. 

10. LdHnxyah. those who curse the names 
of T&lhab, Zubair, and ‘Ayishah. 

11. Rdji'iyah^ who believe that *Ali is 
hidden in the clouds and will return again to 
this earth. 

12. Murtaziynh^ who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to fight i^ainst his Imam. 

II. — The Khdrijiyah, “ the Aliens,*’ who 
are divided into — > 

1. Azraqiyahy who say there is no holy 
vision now to bo obtained by the sons of men, 
as the days of inspiration are past. 

2. Jiiydzlyah, who say a man ia saved by 
good works, and not by faith. 

.'1, Jf$a*labiyah, who say God is indifferent 
to the actions of men, as though He were in 
a stat(yof sleep. 

4. Jdzimiyahy who hold true faith has not 
yet been made evident. 

5. fi*y ♦<> 

from double the number of infidols is a mortal 
sin for Muslims. 

6. Kuziyahj who say that the human body 
is not made ready for prayer unless the 
ablutions be such as entirely cleanse the 
body. 

7. Kanziyah, who do not regard the giving 
of zakdt as necessary. 

8. Mu^tazilah, who maintain that evil 
actions are not according to the decree of 
God, and that the prayers of a sinful man 
are not acceptable to God, and that faith is 
of man’s free will, and that the Quran is 
created, and that almsgiving and prayer do 
not benefit the dead and that there is no 
mizdn or kitdh, Ac., at the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

9. Maimuniyakf who bold that belief in the 
unseen is absurd. 

10. Muhkamiyak, who say God has .not re- 
vealed His will to mankind. 

11. Strdjiydh^ -^ho believe the example of 
the saints is or no importance. 

12. Akhncisiyahj who hold that there is no 
punishment lor sin. 

III. — The Jabariyahf the “ Deuiers of Free 
Will,” who are divided into — 

1. Muztariydhf who hold that both good 
aud evil are entirely from God, and man is 
not responsible for his actions. 

2. A/'d/iyoA, who say man is responsible 
fur his actions although the power to do and 
to act is alone from God. 

3. Ma^iyahj who believe that man possesses 
an entirely free will. 

4. T<^rigiyah^ who say faith without works 
will save a man. 


5. who believe that as every 
mortal receives according to God’s special 
gift, it is not therefore lawful for one to give 
to another. 

6. Mutamanniyahf who hold that good 
works are those from which comfort and hap- 
piness are derived in this world. 

7. Kdsfdniyahj they who say punishment 
and reward is inflicted by God only according 
to the actions of man. 

8. Habibiyahf who hold that as one friend 
never injures another, so God, who is a God 
of love, does not punish his own creation. 

9. Khau/tyah, who say that just as a friend 
does not terrify his friend, so God does not 
terrify his people by judgments. 

10. Fikriyah, who say contemplation is 
bettor than worship, and moro pleasing to 
God. 

11. Heuabiyahy who hold that in the world 
there is no such a thing as faie or predestina- 
tion. 

12. Hujjatiyah^ who say that inasmuch as 
God doeth everything and everything is of 
God, man cannot made responsible for 
either good or evil 

TV. — The QadariyaJit the “ Asserters of 
Free Will,” who are divided into — 

1. Abadiyahf who accept the injunctions 
of God, but not those of the Prophet. 

2; §lanawiyah^ who say there are two 
eternal principles, good and evil ; good 
being of Yazdanand evil being of Ahraman. 

3. Kaisaniyah, who say our actions are 
either the creation of God or they are not. 

4. Shaitdniyak, who deny the personality of 
Satan. 

Sharikiyahy who say faith is yhair ma^- 
luq^or “ uncreated.” 

6. Wahmiyah^ who say the actions of man 
are of no consequence, whether they be good 
or evil. 

7. Ruwaidiyah, who maintain *that the 
world has an eternal existence. 

8. Ndkisiyah^ who say it is lawful to 6ght 
ugaiust the Imam or Khalifah. 

9. jiiutaharriyak, who say the repeutanoe 
of sinners is not accepted by God. 

10. Qdsitiyahy who hold that the acquire- 
ment of wealth and learning is a religions 
duty ordered by God. 

11. Nazdmiyuk, who maintain that it ia 
lawful to epeaK of the Almighty as a thing 
(sha€). 

12. Afutawa/lifiyahf who say it is not 
evident whether evil is by God’s decree or 
not. 

V. — The Juhimiyahf the followers of Jahim 
ibn Safwan, who are divided into — 

1. Mu^attaliyah, who say the names and 
attributes of God are created 

2. Mutardbifiyak^ who hold that the power, 
knowledge, and purpose of God are created. 

8. Mutardqiblyahy who say Gk>d has a 
place. 

4. Wdridivahf who state that those who 
enter hell will never escape from it, and that 
a mu’min, or “believer,” will never enter 
hea 
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5. J^arqiyah, who say the inhabitants of 
hell will so burn, that in time they will be an- 
nihilated. 

6. Mal^luqijfoh, who beliere that the 
Qur’an, the Taurat, the Injil, and the Znbur 
are created. 

7. ^Ibariyah, who say Muhammad was a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 
prophet. 

8. jFdniuahy who say both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated. 

9. Zanddiqiyahf who say the Mi*rdj\ or 
“ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
in the spirit, and that the world is eternal, 
md that there is no Day of Judgment. 

10. La/jii^ahy who hold that the Qur’an is 
not an inspired writint^, but that its instruc- 
tions are of Ood. 

11. Qabriyah^ who say there is no punish- 
ment in the grave. 

12. Wdgi/iyah, who state that it is not 
certain whether the Qur’an is create or un- 
create. 

VI. — The Murfiyah^ or “ Procrastinators,” 
who are divided into — 

1. Xdrxqlyah^ who say nothing is necessary 
bat faith. 

2. Shd^iyak, who maintain that when once a 
arson has repeated the Muhammadan creed 
e is saved. 

8. Rdjiyahj who believe that the worship 
of Qod ie not necessary to piety, nor are good 
works necessary. 

4. Shckkiyah, who say a man cannot be 
certain if he has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit 

6. Ndhiyah^ who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command- 
ments of God have not faith. 

A *Awaltyahf who say faith is but good 

works. 

7. Manqu^iyah^ who say faith is sometimes 
leas and sometimes more. 

8. Mugtaftnxyah, who deprecate assurance 
in r^ligi'-n, but say, “ we are believers if God 
wills it.” 

9. AshUirlyah^ who say qiydsy or “ analo- 
gical roasoning, in matters of faith is un- 
lawful. 

10. Bidbiyahf who hold that it is a duty to 
obey a ruler, even if he give orders which are 
evil. 

11. Mushabbihiyahf who say God did lite- 
rally make Adam in his own image. 

12. Haskawiyahy who consider that in 
Muslim law there is no difference between 
wdnby Munncxhy and musiahab. 

VII. ---The Ndjiyahy or “ Saved Ones,” make 
np the complete number of seventy-three. 

Mr. Sale traces all the Muhamnuidan sects 
to four sources : — 

1. The Mu^taxtlxyahsy the followers of 
Wkfil ibn*At&, who may be said to have been 
the first inventor of scholastic divinity in 
Islam. 

2. The ^/dtiyohif OT Attributista, who hold 
the contraiw opinions of the Mu*tazitiyah£, 

8. The KhdrijiyahMy or Aliens. Those who 
revolted from ‘Ali. 

i The 4^t*aAs, or the loUpwtrs of *Ali 


The author of the SMarhu says 

there are eight leading divisioiit of the sects 
of Islim: — 

1. Tha Mn^taailah. 

2. The Shi'shs. 

8. The KhawArij. 

4. The Murjiyah. 

5. The Najjariyah. 

6. The Jabariyah. 

7. The Mnshabbihiyah. 

8. The Nijiyah. 

For an account of these leading sects, the 
reader is referred to the articles under 1h4ir 
respective titles. 

Shaikh *Abdn *1-Qadir says there are not 
less than 150 sects in IslAm. 

SERMON, llie oratioo delivered 

at the Friday midday prayer is called the 
khutboH ; exhortations at any other 

time are termed t^y)* former is 

an estahl’’thed onstom in fslAm, and the dis- 
coisnee is always delivered at the Matjidu 
•/dial*,, or principal mosque, on Fridays, but 
sqrmons on other occasions although they 
are in accordance with the practice of Mo- 
hsmmaiL sre not common. Very few Man- 
iswis preach except on Fridays, [kbutuah.] 

SERPENT, Arabic J^iyaK 

occurs in the Qur’an onoe for thif serMnt 
made from Moses’ rod (Surah ii. 21). The 
word used in another place (Silrah vii. 104) 

is gu^bdn The Hebrew 

tanneen is also used for a large serpent in 
Muslim books, but it does not occur in the 
Qur’an. 

In the Qur’an, Surah ii. 84, it is said Satan 
made Adam and Eve to backslide and “ drove 
them out from what they were in,” bnt no men- 
tion is made of the serpent. 

The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into EMen to tempt Adam, 
he was stuped by the angelic guard at the 
i gates of Paradise, whereupon be begged of 
the animals to carry him in to speak to Adam 
and his wife, but they all refus^ except the 
serpent, who took him between his teeth and 
•o introduced him to our first parents. 
rim U-*Azizi, p. 124.) 

SETH. Arabic Shig (‘a-**) ; Heb. 

nw SKtth. The third son of A iam A 

prophet to whom it is said Ood revealed 
fifty small portions of scripture. [rxoriixTa.] 
In the fourth century there existed in Egypt 
a sect of gnostics, calling themselves Sethiane, 
who regarded Seth as a divine emanation. 
(NeandeFsCA HiiLy vol. IL p. 115), which will 
account for Muhammad claesing him as an 
inspired prophet with a revelation. 

SEVEN DIALECTS. Arabic 

Sdb'aiu Akruf The 

Prophet is related to have said that the 
Qur’&n was revealed in seven dialects {Mirk- 
kdty book ii. oh. ii.). The word abmfy trans- 
lated “ dialects, ” may admit of two interpre- 
tationi Some midiffftaiid it to fti e ati that 
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the Qur*«n comains »eT6n kinds of revoU- 
tiou : Commandment prohibition 

(nahif)^ history (qisfah), parnble (wi^df), ox- 
bortfttion (w^a‘?). promises {wa^dah\ and 
threatening {wa^'id). But the more common 
interpretation of nhruf\% “ dialects,*’ by "which 
is understood that by changing the inSec> 
tions and accentuations of words, the text of 
the Qur’an may be read in the then existing 
“ seven dialects ” of Arabia, namely, Quraish, 
Xaiy, Hawazin, Yaman, $aqif, Huaail, Tamim. 
[qur’ak.] 

SEVEN SALAMS. Seven verses 

of the Qur’an, in which the word ao/dm 
“ peace,*' occurs : — 

Surah zxxvi. 58: ** Peace ahaU be the word 
spoken unto the righteous by a merciful 
God” 

Surah xxxrii 77 : “ Peace be on Noah and 
on all creatures.** 

Surah xxxrii. 109 : ^ Peace be on Abrn- 

ham.** 

Surah xxxrii 120 : “ Peace be on Moses 
smd Aaron.** 

Surah xxxrii. 130 : ** Peace be on Elias.** 

Surah xxxrii. 181 : ** Peace be on Hie 
apostles.** 

Surah xcrii. 5 : It is peace until the break- 
ing qf the mom.** 

These verses are recited by the religions 
Muslim during sickness, or in seasons of 
danger or distress. In some parts of Islam 
it is customary to write these seven verses of 
the Qur’an on paper and then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as a charm ogainst evil. 

SHA'BAN (oW). Lit. “The 

month of separation.** The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan rear. So-called because 
the Arabs used to separate themselves iu 
search of water during this month. 

SHAB-I-BAEAT s-a). The 

Persian title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha*ban, which is called in Arabic 
Laiiatu 'n-uift/ wim 6'Aa‘Odn, or “ the night of 
the middle of Sha‘ban.** 

On ibis night, Muhammad «aid, Ood regis- 
ters annually all the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform during the year ; 
and that all the children of men, who are to 
be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
Muhammad, it is said, enjoined hia followers 
to keop awake the whole night, to repeat one 
hundred rak‘ah prayers, and to fast the next 
day ; but there are generally great rejoicings 
instead of a fast, and large sums of money 
are spent in flroworks. It is the ** Ouy 
Fawkes Day*' of India, being the night for 
display of fireworks. . 

The Shabd-Barat is said to be referred to 
in the XLnrtb SCirab of the Qur’an, verse 2, 
as ** the night on which all things are dis- 
posed in wisdom,” although the commenta- 
tors are not agreed as to whether the verse 
alludes to this night or the Shab-i-Qadr, on 
the 27th of the month of Hamatan. 

The Shabd-Baj'dt it frequently confounded 
with the Laiiatu Qad^, or, as it ia called in 
India, the Shaf^i-Qadr 


SHAB-I-QADR Flai- 

LATD ’L-QADR.] 

SHADI Persian. Lit 

“ Festivity.*' The ordinary term used for 
weddings amongst Persian and Urdu- speaking 
peoples. In Arabic the term is ‘urs 
[markiagk.] 

SHADIDU ’L-QUWA(oy«' 

Ut. “ One terrible in power.** A title given 
to the agent of inspiration in the Sfiratn *1- 
Najm (liii ), verse 5 ; “ Verily the Qur’an is 
no other than a revelation revealed to him : 
one terrible in power ( xhadidu H-quwa\ tangbt 
it him.” 

Commentators are unanimous in assigning 
this title to the angel Gabriel 

SHAF‘ A term uned for 

rahahs of prayer when recited in pairs. 

SHAFA‘AH (acVaa). \ intercbb* 

BION.] 

a 8H-SHAFI‘I Imam 

Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Sh&fi‘i, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
was born at Askalon in Palestine a.h. 150. 
He was of the same tribe as the Prophet, 
and is distinguished by the appellation of 
al-lmamu *l-MuU*ibbi, or Quraish MuUohbi, 
because of his descent from the Prophet's 
grandfather, ‘Abdu ’l-Mut^alib. He derived 
his patronymic ash-Shafi*! from his grand- 
father, Sb«fl*i Ibn as-Sa’ib. His family were 
at first among the most inveterate of Mu- 
hammad’s enemies. His father, carrying the 
standard of the tribe of Hasbim at the battle 
of Badr, was taken priaoner by the Muslims, 
but released on ransom, and afterwards be- 
came a convert to Islam. Ash-Shafi’i is 
reported by Muslim "writers to be the most 
accurate of all the trnditionists, and, if their 
accounts be well founded, nature had indeed 
endo'wed him "with extraordinary talents for 
excelling in that species of literature. It is 
said that at seven years of age ho had got 
the whole Qur’an by rote, at ten he had 
committed to memory the Aluwattd* of 
Malik, and at fifteen he obtained the rank 
of Mufti. Ho passed the earlier part of his 
life at Gaza, in Palestine (which has oc- 
casioned many to think he was born in that 
place) ; there he completed his education 
and afterwards removed to Makkah. He 
came to Baghdad a.h. 195, where be gave 
lectures on the traditions, and composed his 
first work, entitled al-U^ul. From BaghdAd 
he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
from thence afterwards passed into Kgypt» 
where ho met with Imam Malik It does 
not appear that ho ever returned from that 
country, but spent the remainder of his life 
there, dividing his time between the exerciees 
of religion, the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the composition of his later works. He 
died at Cairo a.h. 204. Although he was 
forty-seven years of age before he begun to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, his works are 
more voluniinoaa than those of any other 
Muslim doctor. He was o great euemy to 
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tliA ^olMtie divines, and most of his |jro< 
daetions ^especially upon theology), were 
written with a view to controvert their 
absurdities. He is said to have been the 
first who reduced the science of Jurispro- 
dence into a regular system, and to have 
made a systematic collection of traditions. 
Im&m Hambal remarks that until the time 
of ash-Sh&fi^ men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
first work was, as before-mentioned, the 
f7sv/, or “ fundamentals,” containing all the 
^nciples of the Muslim civil and canon law. 
His next literary productions were the Sunan 
and Masnady both works on the traditional 
law, which are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. Hie works upon practical di- 
vinity are various, and those upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. His tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, where the famous 
^Uhu 'd-din afterwards (a.h. 687) founded 
a college for the preservation of his works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. The 
mosque at l^irah was built by Sultan Ghiyasu 
*d-Din for the same purpose. Imam asb- 
is said to have been a person of acute 
discernment and agreeable conversation. His 
reverence for God was such that he never 
was heard to mention his name except in 
prayer. His manners were mild and ingra- 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it being 
a saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tenderly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach. His principal pupils 
were Imam Ahmad ibn Hambal and az- 
Znhairi, the former of whom afterwards 
founded a sect [hanbal]. 

The Shafi^i sect of Sunnis is chiefly met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 

SHAQiJAE A double 

treaty of marriage common amongst the 
pagan Arabs, viz. the man marr 3 ring the 
sister or daughter of another* and in return 
giving his sister or daughter in order to 
avoid paying the usual dower. It is strictly 
forbidoen by the Muhammadan religion (see 
Miskkdty book xiL cb. 11), although it is 
even now practised by the people of Central 
Asia 

SHAH (»U). Fenian. “ A King.” 

A title usually given to members of the 
Ascetic order, and to Saiyids, as Faqir 
Shkh, Akbar Shah. It has, however, become 
a common addition to surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a'position of dignity. 

SHAHADAH («^Wa). « Evidence.** 

[wiTmtssBA.] Martyrdom, [mabttbs.] 

SHAHID (J^). [maettbs, wit- 

VEM.] 

ash-SHAHID (Ae^). “The 

Witness.** One of the ninety- nine names or 
attributes of God. It frequeutly occur* in 
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the Qur'ia for the Almighty (s^. Sftrah liL 
93) as one who seeih all ihin^ 

SHAHINSHIH (lUjgeU). A 

Persian title given to the king of Pertia--- 
King of Kings.** It is a title strictly for- 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is related 
that Muhammad said ** * King of Kings* is 
the vilest name yon can call a man, for there 
is no other King of Kinge but Ood.** {MiMkhit, 
book xxii. ch. viii.) 

shaikh pi- otiU 

or mosAdyt^ A venerable old man. 
A man above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes. Shay^u a title given to 

the chief Maulawi or Qi# i of the cities of 
Constantinople- Cairo, Damaacus, dec. 

SHAITlN (t#U*.fcV [detil.] 
SHAJJAH pi. OAjSj. 

[WOUHDa.] 

SHAKING HANDS. Ambic 
mu^nfa^K It Bn joined in 

the Traditions, and is founded upon the 
express example of Muhammad himself. 
Al-Bari* ibn ‘Azib says the Prophet said. 
There are no two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but tbeii sins will be k>rgiveo 
them before they separate.** (Miskkmt, book 
xxii. ch. iit) 

ash-SHAKCB “The 

Acknowledger of Thanksgiving.** One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of the Al- 
mighty. Qur'an, Surah xxxv. 27 : “ Verily 
He (^God) is forgiving, and an acknowledger 
of thanksgiving.*’ When used for anyone 
but God it means one who is grateful, e.y 
Qur’an, Surah xxjriv. 12 : ** Few of my ser- 
vants are grateful.” 

ash-SHA’M Lit. “That 

which is on the left-hand (looking to the 
rising sun),** t.e. the northern country to 
Makkah. Syria. 

ash-SHAMS “ The 

Sun.” The title of the XGist Sfirah of the 
Qur’kn, which begins with the word. 

SHAQQU ’9-9ADE (.aJI 

Liu ** The splitting open of the heart ” Anas 
relates that " the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when be was playing with boys, 
and took hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open his heart, and brought 
out a little bag of blood, and said to Mu- 
hammad, *Thi8 is the devil's pert of you. 
After this, Osbriel washed the Prophet's 
heart with tamxam. water, then sewed it up 
and replaced it. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet canoe runninn to bis nurse, 
saying, * Verily Muhammad is killcMi.' ” Anas 
also says that he " bad seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet’s breast.” (Miskkdty 
book xxiv. ch. vL) 

According to the commentators al-Baiz&wi, 
al-Kamalan, and Husein, the first verse of 
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th« xciTth 8ar«h of ihe Qiir*%ii refera to this 
eTODt : “ Bsto wo not opened thy breast for 
thee, and taken off from thee thy burden, 
which galled thy back?** But it seems 
probable that this simple verse of one of the 
earliest chapters of the Qar*an refers merely 
to the enlightenment of ]ifahammad*B heart, 
and that his folloa'ers afterwards invented 
the miracle in order to give a supernatural 
turn to the passage. [muuammad.J 

SHAE* (£/►). [ljlW.] 

SHARAB In its oriraal 

meaning, ** that which is drunk.** A drink. 
Always applied to wine and intoxicating 
drinks. In mystic writings, aharab, ** wine,** 
signifies the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 

SHARH (cy^). , Lit “ Expound- 
ing.” A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of spy book or treatise, as 
distinguished from tajsv\ which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur*au. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of tho book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is 
For example, the Tanwiru '!-Absdr is the 
mafn, or text, of a great work on Maham> 
madan laws, written by Shamsu *d-Din Mu- 
hammad A.H. l)9o ; the Durt'u U-Mukhtdr is 
a sAar^, or commentary written on that work 
by ‘Ala *d-Dm Muhammad, a.h. 1088 ; and 
the //dsAiyoA, or marginal notes on these two 
works, is the Haddu *T>Mubtdr, by Muhammad 
Amin. 

SHAEI’AH Tho law, in- 

eluding both the teaemng of the Qur*in and 
of the traditional sayings of Mubsmmad. 
[LAW.] 

SUABT (S**)- Vhe conditions ot 

marriage, of contracts, Ac. 

SHAVING. Tho sbaying of the 

beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
‘Umar relates that the Prophet said: “Do 
the opposite of tho polytheists; let your 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios. 
The shaving of the head is allowed, provided 
the whole and not a part is shaven, for the 
Prophet iaid : “ Shave off aU the hair of the 
head or let it alone. (MiMat, xv. ch. iv. 
pt. 8.) 

In Afghanistan it is the custom to shave 
the head, but not in other parts of Islam. 

SHAVING THE HEAD. Arabic 
takliq ( 43 eW). Forbidden in the 
Hadis (liiMat, book xiv. ch. v.\ although 
it is most common amongst the Muhamma- 
dans of India and Central Asia. 

SHAWWAL (JV). Lit. “The 
month of raising the tail.** The tenth month 
of the Mul^ammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
I^e*s Arabic Diet, in loco.) 

SHA'Ti.’ (•W*--). [itAiAH.] 
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SHECHINA. [sAxiiTAH, tabut.] 
SHEM. Arabic Sum A son 

of Noah. Not mentioned in the Qur'an, but 
his name is given in commentaries. 

SHI‘AH Lit ** Followers.” 

The followers of *AU, first cousin of Mu- 
hammand and the husband o^ bis daughter 
Fatimah. The Shi^ahs maintain that ‘Ali 
was the first legitimate Imam or Khalifsh. or 
successor, to the Prophet, and therefore reject 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, the first three 
Khalifaha of the Sunni Muslims, as usui-pers. 
They are also called the Imdmiyahs, because 
they believe tho MusUm religion consists in 
the true knowledge of the Imam or rightful 
leaders of the faithful. Also the /^nd- 
*n$har\yah^ or the twelveanSf as followers of 
the twelve Imams. The Sunni Muslims call 
them the Hq/iziy or the forsakers of the 
truth. The Sbi‘ah8 strenuously maintain 
that they are tho “ orthodox ** Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselved (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of atJfu'minun, or the 
“ True Believora.” 

Tho spirit of division, which appeared 
among the followers of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out with greater 
violence after it ; and the rapid strides of his 
successors to even imperial power, only af- 
forded a wider sphere for ambition. The 
great and radical difference between the 
Sbi‘ahs and Sunnis, as we have already re- 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of ‘Ali to 
succeed to the Khalifate on the death of the 
Prophet. ‘All’s claims, they assort, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Muhammad, of 
whom he was a cousin, and on his having 
inarried Fatimah, the only offspring of the 
Prophet which survived him. They also 
assert that he was expressly declared his 
successor by the Prophet himself, under 
direct guidance from Qod. 

The text quoted in defence of tho divine 
institution of the Khalifate in the Prophet*8 
own family, is the 118th verse of tho Suratu 
l-Baqarah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Qur’&n, which reads : — 

“ And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words and he fulfilled them, He said, ‘ I am 
about to make of thee an IMAM to mankind *; 
he said, ‘ Of my offspring also ? ’ ‘ My cove- 
nant,* said Ood, ‘embraceth not evildoers.*** 

According to the Shi‘ahs, this passage 
shows that the Imamate, or Khalifate, is a 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. This the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true Blhalifah can only be one of the 
Quraish tribe [kbalivab], but from the ex- 
pression, “ my covenant jmbraceth not evil 
doers,** the Shi‘ah doctc.s establish the super- 
natural character of the Khalifate, and bold 
that the divinely appointed leader must 
himself be without spot or blemish or oapa* 
city to sin. The primeval creation of ‘All is 
therefore a dogma of the Shi‘ah faith. 

The author of the Paydtu U-QuUA (Met^ 
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rick’s ed., p. 4), «»ys: “The Prophet de- 
dared that the Most High had created him, 
and ‘AH and Fat imah. and Hasan and Hnsain, 
before the creation of Adam, and when as yet 
there was neither heaven, nor earth, nor dark- 
ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para- 
dise, nor hell.’ [haqiqatu 'L-MUiiAMMAnrr ah. j 

The Shi‘ah traditions also give very lengthy 
accounts of the nomination of ‘AH by the 
Prophet to be his successor. The following 
is the account given in the Haudtu U Q,nlub 
(p. 334) 

“ When the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
‘AH, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reaching Gbadirkhum. the 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a stopping-place for 
caravans because it hc*d neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place bein^ a direct message from the Al- 
mighty. The Prophet had received divine 
messages on the subject before, but He had 
not before expressly appointed the time of 
‘AH’s mauguratiorr” 

• # * « « 

“ As the day was very hot, the Prophet 
ordered them to take shelter under some 
thorn trees. Having ordered all the camel- 
saddles to be piled up for a pulpit, bo com- 
manded a herald to summon the people 
around him. Most of them had bound tbeir 
cloaks on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive heat. When all the people wore 
assembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 
made of camel -saddles, and, cadling to him 
the Commander of the Faithful (‘AH), placed 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 
gave praise to God, and foretold his own 
death, saying that he had been called to the 
gate of God. He then said, ‘I leave among 
you the Book of God, to which, while you 
adhere, you will never go astray. I leave 
with you the members of my family who can- 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they and the Book join me at the foun- 
tain of al-Kansar’ [kausar.] He then, 
with a loud voice, said, ‘ Am I not dearer to 
you than your own lives ? ’ And ail the 
people said, ‘ Yes.’ He then took the hands 
of ‘AH and raised them up so high, that the 
white of his arm-pits appeared, and said, 
‘Whosoever from his heart receives me as his 
master, then let him receive ‘AH. O Lord, 
befriend ‘AH. Be the enemy of all his ene- 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
all who forsake him. ” 

Tho writer also says 

“ Certain authorities, both Shi‘ah and 
Sunni, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the hypocritical Muhajirs and An 9 ar 8 , such as 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibnu 
*l-‘Auf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of bis 
death, assembled at the abode of the Band 
Saudab, and plotted to scire the Khalifate. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet’s burial, although ‘Ali sent to 
call them for the purpose. This plan was to 
make Abd Bakr ty^llfah, and for this they 
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had plotted in the ProphePs lifetime. The 
hypocritical Ansars, however, wished to make 
Sa*d ibnn ’1-Abadah Khallfah, but they were 
over-ruled by the Muhajirs. A certain man 
brought tho information that Abu Bakr was 
constituted Khalifah, when ‘AH was in the 
act of filling in the earth of the Prophet’s 
giavc, and said that the hypocrites had 
feared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving ‘AH of his rights. 
*AH laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the ^rat verses of the xxjxth Surah of the 
Qur’an : ‘ A. L. M, Do men reckon that they 
will he left alone who say, “ Wc beUeve," and 
not be tried ? We did try those who were 
leforo them, and God will surely know those 
who are truthful, and he will surely know 
those who are liars.’” 

The Shi‘ah8 believe that at this time God 
made special revelations to Fatimah, the 
Prophet’s daughter, an<k ‘AH’s wife. These 
revelations are said to have been possessed by 
the Inst of the Imams, al-Mahdi, and to bo 
still in his possession, [mahih.] 

It need scarcel} be added that the Sunni 
writers d'jny everj word of these tradiliors. 

The strong hand of the <Sunni Khalifah 
‘Umar kept tho claims of ‘AH in abeyance ; 
but when ‘Umar died, tho Khalifate was 
offered to ‘AH, on condition that he would 
govern according to the Qur’ap, and iho tra- 
ditions as received by the Sunnis. Tho 
answer of ‘AH not being deemed satisfactory, 
the election devolved upon ‘Usman (Gthman). 
Usman was asHassinated a.h. 35, and ‘AH 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
opposition of ‘Ayishah, the favourite wife of 
the Prophet, who had become a great in- 
Auence in Islam. 

One of the first acts of ‘Ali was to recall 
Mu‘awiyRh from Syria. Mu'awiyah refused, 
and then claimed the Khalifate for himself. 
His claim.s were supported by ‘Ayishah. ‘AH 
was ovontiially assassinated at Kiifah, A.ff. 
40, and upon his death bis sou Hasan waa 
elected Khalifah, but he resigned it in favour 
of Mu'awiyah, on the condition that be should 
resume it on the death of the latter. Mu‘i- 
wiyah consented to this arrangement, al- 
though secretly determining that his own son 
Yazui should be bis successor. 

Upon the death of Mu‘Hwiyah, a.h. 60, his 
> *on Yazid, “the Polluted,” obtained the posi- 
■ition of Imam or lUialifah, without the form 
of election, and with this event oommeuced 
the great Shi‘al schism, which has divided 
the forces of Islam until this day. 

The leading, or “orthodox” sect of tho 
Shi'ahs, the tmamiynhf^ receive the following 
as the rightful Khalifahs: — 

1. ‘All, the Hon-in-law of the Prophet. 

2. Al-Hasan, the son of ‘AH. 

,'t. AMIu.Hain. the second son of ‘AH. 

4. ‘AH, fiurnsinod Zaiiin ’l-‘Abidin, the son 
of al-Husain. 

5. Muhammad ai-Baqir, son of Zainu 1- 
‘Abidin. 

6. Ja'far af-$«diq, son of Mah*mmad al- 
Baqir. 
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7. Mttna M>n of JT&^far 

$. son of BCilsi. 

9. Ifnl^Mnmod ai-T»qi, son of ar-Rafi. 

10. *AU an*Naqi, son of 3Ia^aiiiBUi4 4i- 
Taqi. 

XL Al-Hasan al>*Aakmri, son of *AU an- 
KaqL 

19. Muhammad, son of al-Hasan aUAskari, 
or the Imam al-Mahdt^ who is supposed b}' 
the Shi^ahs to be still alire. though he has 
withdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the last days as the Ma/idi^ 
or “ Director,*' which the Prophet prophesied 
would appear before the Day of Jnagment. 
[mahdiJ 

The Imamites trace the descant of this 
Imam Muhammad as direct from *AU, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imam, on which 
aeconnt they are colled the /jrnd**aaAariyaA, 
or the “ Twelveans.” They assert that this 
last Imam, whilst st^ll a boy, being perse- 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifabs. disappeared 
down a well in the courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Baghd&d, and Ibn ]^aldun says, 
BO late as eren in his day, derout ShiUhs 
would assemble erery evening after sunset 
at this well and entreat the absent Imam to 
appear again on earth. 

In the present day, during the absence of 
the Imam, the Shi*ahs appeal to the Mujta- 
hidurif or ** enlightened doctors of the law,’’ 
whose opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and spintnal. 

Tnere hare ^en two ifreat sohisms in the 
succession of the Imams, the first upon the 
death of ‘AH Zainu *l-*Ahidin, when part of 
the sect adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaidiyah sect. And the second on the 
death of af-^diq, when his father nominated 
his second soaiy Musa al -Ka^im, as his succes- 
sor, instead of allowing the y^h alifate to go in 
lsmi*irs family ; those who adhered to Isma^il’s 
family being called Itm^iliyah. The great 
body of the SbPahs acknowledge Musa al- 
KMhn and his desceiidants as the true 
Imipis* 

The Isma*iliyah, like the TweWeanr, 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
cause of *AU. Their schism was occasioned 
by a dUspute regarding the succession to the 
Imftmate on the death of Imkm Ja*far ^dtq. 
Jafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
IsmiTL One day, however, Ism&'ll was seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
him, and appointed his son Musa. The 
greater number of the ShPahs accepted this 
decision, but a small number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of the Im&m as an evidence 
that he accepted the hidden meaning and not 
the legal precepts of Islam (1), remained 
attached to Ismail. They say from the time 
of *Ali to the death of Muhammad, the son of 
Ism&*il, the Imims were visible, but from his 
death commenced the succession of concealed 
Imama The fourth of these ** concealed " 
Im&ms was a certain *Abdu llah, who lived 
about the third century of the Hijrah. 

The contentions of the ShPabs regarding 
the snccession have become endlees, and 
of the proverbial eeventy -three secte of leiim. 


not fewer than thirty-two are assigned to the 
Shi'ahs, and, accor^ng to the Sharhu V- 
Muwdqif^ there are as many at seventy- 
three sects of the Shi^ahs alone. 

According to the Sharhu U-Muwdqif^ the 
three principol sects of the Sbi^as are (1) 
Ghufdt, or Zealots, the title generally giyen 
to those who, through their excessive seal 
for the Imams, bnve raised them above the 
degree of human beings. (2) Zaidiyakf 
those who separated after the appointment 
of Muhammad Baqir to the j^alifate, and 
followed Zaid. (3) /mdmiynA, or those who 
acknowledged Ja*far l^adiq as the rightful 
Imam, to the exclusion of Ismail, and which 
appears to be what may be called the ortho- 
dox sect of the .Slu‘as. Out of these three 
great divisions have grown innumerable sects, 
which it would be tedious to define. All 
Shi*ah religionists are more or less infected 
with mysticism. 

Many of the Shi'abs have carried their 
veneration for ‘Ali so far, as to raise him to 
the position of a divine person, and most of 
the sects make their Imams partakers of the 
divine nature. These views have their foun- 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
assei't the pre-existence of Muhammad and 
*Ali, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially $ufusm. [suri.] 

Since the accession of Ismail, the first of 
the Shfl dynasty, a.d. the Sbi*ah faith 

has been the national religion of Persia. 
Nftdir Shah, when at the summit of bis power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to the 
Sunni form of Islam, in order to assist his 
ambitious designs, but the attempt failed, and 
the attachment of Ihe Persians to the ShP&h 
faith has remained as decided as ever. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarks ; — 

Though the personal history of Ali and 
his sons was the exciting cause of the Shiah 
schism, its predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassable ethnological gulf which 
separates the Aryan and Semitic races. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form ot 
government, the empire of the Sassanidea 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
the Saracens ; still, Persia was never reallv 
oonverted to Islam, and when Mohammed, 
.the son of Ali, the son of Abdullah, the son 
^^%f Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham- 
' med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divine right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
against their Arab conquerors. The sons of 
Abbas had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawiyab, and when Yezid 
succeeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Mecea. 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
going to Cufa. His son was Ali, who, by 
order of the Caliph Walid, was flogged and 
paraded through the streets of Damaseiu« 
mounted on a camel, with hh face to its tail, 
and it was to avenge this insult on his father 
that Mohammed resolved to overthrow the 
dynasty of the Ommiades 

** The Persians, in their hatred of the 
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Arabs, had from the 6rsi sccepted the rights > 
of the sons of Ali and Fatim&h to the Imamate ; I 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to | 
them that the Imamate had been trans- | 
mitted to him by Aboa Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Caliph Ali, 
whose mother was a daughter of the tribe of 
Hanifah. This was a gross fraud on the de- 
scendants of Fatimah, but the Persians eared 
not so long as they threw off tbe Arab yoke.** 
(Mirach F^la^y Intro., p. xvi ; W, H. Allen A 
Co., 1879.) 

The Muhammadans of the prorince of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
Shiahs, and there are a few in the region of 
Tirah, on the frontier of India With the 
exception of the province •'f Oudh, the Mu- 
hammadans of India are for the most part 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect, but practices pecu- 
liar to the Siai*ah8 have long prevailed in , 
certain localities. In most parts of India, j 
where the parties are ShPabs, the law of 
this school of jurisprudence is always ad- j 
ministered, especially with regard to mar- 
riage and inheritance. 

It ia not correct, as stated by Sale (Intro- j 
d action to the Koran) and others, that the i 
Shi^ahs reject the Suntiah, or Traditions ; 
for although the Shi‘aha do not receive the 
“ six correct books of the Sunnis,** they ac- 
knowledge five collections of their own, 
namely : (1), Al-Kifi, (2) Manlayastahzirahu 
*1-Faqih, (3) Tahzib, (4) Istib^ar, (5) Nahju 
’1-Baligb»h- [tbaditiohs.] The works 
written on the traditions are very numerous. 

The Rev. James L. Merrick (Boston, 1860) 
has translated into English portions of the 
Hayatu V-Q»i/i6, the most popular book of 
traaitions amongst the Shi'ahs. It was ori- 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Biqir, son of 
Muhammad Taki, whose last work was the 
well-known Haqqu U-Yaqin, a.h. 1027 (a.d. 
1627). . . , 

The Shi’on school of jurisprudence is of 
es her date than that of the Sunnis, for Abft 
Hanifah, the father of the Sunni Code of 
Muslim law, received his ffrst instructioM in 
jurisprudence from Ja‘far as-Skdiq, the sixth 
Imam of the Shi*ahs ; but this learned doctor 
afterwards separated from hie teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 

The differences between the Shrahs and the 
Sunnis are very numerous, but the following 
are the principal points ; — 

(1) The discussion as to the office of Im&m, 
already alluded to. 

(2) The Shi‘ab8 have a profound veneration 
for the a*^lUah ‘ AU, and some of their weetw 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst they all assert that n«t to tha Pro- 
phet, ‘All is the most peHeet and exceUent 

(S^^hey still possess Mujiakidi, or « en- 
lightoued doctors,**^ whose opinion is fin*l « 
matters of Muslim law and dootrine. The 
Mujtahid U the highest degree amongst Mu- 
hammadan doctors. The Sunnis say, in the 
present divided condition of IslAm H is im- 
possible to appoint them, but the ShFahs §tul 


elect them In Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king, [mpjtabxd.] 

(4) They obserre tbe ceremonies of the 
Mnharrsm in commemoration of al-Hasan 
and al-Hnsain, whilst the Sunnis only obserye 
the tenth day of the Muhamun, or the 
*AMra\ being, they say, tbe day on which 
Qod created Adam. fMCHABnAiLj 

(5) They include tne or fire wor- 

shippers, amongst the Ahiu U^Kitabf or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jews, Christians, and Muslims as such. 

(6) They admit the principle of religious 
compromise cslled Taqiyah {lit. “ Guarding 
oneself**). A pious fraud, whereby tbe 
Shrah Muhammadan believes he is justified 
in either smoothing down, or denying, tbe 
peculiarities of bis religious belief in order 
to save himself from perB6cr|ion. [TAgrrAV.] 

(7) There are also various minor mffarenoes 
in the liturgies! ceremonies of the Shl*ahs, 
which will be found in tbe aeoount of tbe 
liturgical prayers, [pbatbr.] 

(8) The differences between the civil law 
of the Sbi*ahs and Sunni have been carefully 
noted in Mr. N. B. E. Baillie's Introduction to 
his Digest of the Imamoea Code (London, 
1869) 

(a) ** With regard to the sexes, any connec- 
tion between them, which is not sanctioned Vy 
some relation founded upon contract or upon 
slavery, is denounced by both the sects as 
ztiuT, or fornication. But, according to tbs 
Hanafiyahs , the contract must be for the lives 
of tbe parties, or the woman be the slave of 
the man, and it is only to a relation founded 
on a contract for life that they give the name 
of nikabf or marriage. According to the 
Shi'ahs, the contract may be either tem- 
porary, or for life, and it is not neesasary 
that the slaye should be the actual property 
of tbe man ; for it is sufficient if the usufruct 
of her person be temporarily surrendered to 
him by ner owner. To a relation established 
in any of these ways they give the name of 
nikdkt or marriage, which is thus, according 
to them, of three kinds, permanent, tempo- 
rary, and servile. It is only their permanent 
marriage that admits of any comparison with 
the marriage of the Hanafiyahs. And here 
there is, in the first place, some difference in 
tbe words by which the contract is effected. 
According to the Hanafiyahs; the words may 
be earib (express) or landgah (ambiguous). 
According to tbe Smiths, they most always be 
express ; and to the two express terms of the 
other sect {nikdh and taxwij) they add a third 
mut^ahf which is rejected by the others as in- 
sofficient. [mot* ah.] Further, while the Hana.- 
fiyahs regard the presence of witnesses as 
essential to a valid contrect of marriage, tne 
8hi*aba do not deem it to be in any wiso neces- 
sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in both schools , but there is 
this difference between them, that the Hana- 
: flyah includes a difference of ddr, or nation- 
ality, among the causes of prohibition, and 
excludes li*dn, or imprecation, from among 
them ; while the Shi*an excludes the fomser 
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and mc)'.d()8 the latter. There is, also, some 
difference between them as to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be- 
comes a ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both schools 
entirely prohibit any sexual intercourse 
between a Muslimah or Musalmau woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanafi allows of such intercourse, under 
the sanction of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
kitdblyah, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that is supposed to have a revealed religion, 
while the Shi‘ah restricts such connection to 
muVahy or temporary and servilo marriages. 
Among Kitabiyah both schools include 
Christians and Jews, hut the Hanafi rejects 
Majusls, or firo- worshippers, who are included 
among them by the Shi'abs. The Shi'ahs 
do not appear to make any distinction be- 
tween invalid valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being ajipaientl}' void accord- 
ing to them. But the distinction is of little 
importance to the parties tlicmselves, as 
under neither of the schools docs an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
the parties ; and the rights of the children 
born of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in the proper place horenfter. 

“ (b) With regard to the servile marriage of 
the ShBahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of sexual intercourse which every master 
has with his slaves ; hut there is the same 
difference between the two sects, in this case, 
as in that of marriage by contract. Accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyaha, the right must be 
permauent, by the woman's being the actual 
property of the man. According to the Shi'ahs, 
the right may be temporary, as when it is 
conceded for a limited time by the owner of 
the slave. When a slave has borne a child to 
her own master, which he acknowledges, she 
becomes his umm-m-walady or mother of a 
child, and cannot be acid, while she is en- 
titled to emancipation at her master's death. 
According to the Hanafiyabs, these privi- 
leges are permanent, but, according to the 
Shi‘ah8, the exemption from sale is restricted 
to the life of her child, and her title to 
emancipation is at the expense of her child's 
share in the muster’s estate. If that be 
Insufficient, her enfranchisement is only pro 
tanto^ or so far as the share will go. Where 
the child’s father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the child is free, though 
the mother, being the property of another, 
does not acquire the rights of an umw-u/- 
walad. 

*♦ (c) With regard to theperaons who may be 
legally slaves, there seems to be little, if any, 
difference between the two sects. According 
to the ShVahs, slavery is the proper condition 
of the barabiSy or enemies, with the exception 
only of Christians, Jews, and Majusis, or 
fire-worshippers, so long as they continue in 
a state of itmmohy or subjection, to the Mus- 
sulman community. If they renounce their 
timmahy they fall back into the condition of 
ordinary harohxsy and if a person should buy 


from a harabi his child, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relations, the person 
BO purchased is to bo adjudged a slave. 
There seems also to be but little diffe- 
rence in the manner in which slaves may 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qualified. 
But there is an important difference as to 
children ; for, according to the Hanafiyaha, 
a child follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or a slave, as she is the one or the 
other; while, according to the Shiahs, it is 
free, if either of it.s parents be so. Both the 
sects are agreed that marriage may be dis- 
solved by the husband at any time at his 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of ialdq. 

“ {d) But there are some important diffe- 
rences between the repudiation of the two sects 
Thus, while the Hanafiyabs recognize two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida*I, or regular and 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subdivide the regular into two other forms, 
one of which they designate as ahsariyOr best, 
and the ot'ner as haaan, or good, the Shl‘ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog- 
nizing only one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by which ropu 
diation may bo constituted ; while the Hana- 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
^nrihy or express words, which sto infiections 
of the word tafdoy and various expressions 
which they term feindyah^ or ambiguous, the 
Shi‘ah8 ^dmit the former only. Further, the 
Hanafiyabs do not require intention when 
express Wards are used; so that, though a 
man is actually compelled to use them, the 
repudiatioq is valid according to them. Nor 
do they require the presence of witnesses 
as necessary in any case to the validity 
of a repudiation; while, according to the 
Shiahs, both intention and the presence 
of two witnustos in all cases are essential 
Both sects agree that repudiation may be 
either bd'tn (absolute) or raja*i (revocable), 
and that a repudiation given three times 
cannot be revoked, nor a woman so repudi- 
ated be again married by her husband until 
she has been intermediately married to an- 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, according to the 
Hanafiyaha, repudiation may be made irrevo- 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi- 
ations may be given in immediate succession, 
or even um'co contextu, in one expression; 
vfhile, according to the Sbl‘ahe, on the other 
hand, the irrevocability of a repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To the bd^tn and raja*i repudiations of 
both sects, the Shl^abs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
the taldq-uH-^iddahy or repudiation of the 
*tddahy and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is impossible for 
them ever to marry with each other again 
The power of revocation continues until the 
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expiration of the Hddah^ or probationary 
period for ascertaining whether a woman ia 
pregnant or not. After it has expired, the 
repudiation becomes absolute, according to 
both schools. So long as it is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
wfe ; and if either of them should happon to 
die, the other has a right of inheritanco in 
the deceased's estate. 

“ (e) With regard to parentage, maternity is 
established, according to the Ilanafiyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to the con- 
nection of the parents ueing lawful or not. 
According to the Shi‘ah8, it must in all cases 
be lawful; fora or illegitimate 

child, has no descent, even from its mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establishment of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 
of the child's conception, according to both 
sects, a legal connection between its parent:* 
by marriage or slavery, or a somblance of 
either. According to the Hanafiyahe, an 
invalid marriage is suffloient for that pur- 
pose, or even, according to the head of the 
school; one that is positively unlawful ; but, 
according to the Shi‘aha, the marriage must 
in all cases be lawful, except when there is 
error on the part of both r either of the 
parents. Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acluowledgmont by the father is 
required by both the sects, except when the 
slave is his ummu U-wa/adf or has already 
borne a child to him ; for though, according 
to the Sbi'ahs, there are two reports on the 
subject, yet, by the most generally received 
of these, a slave does not become the wife of 
her master by mere coition, and her child is 
not afQliated to him without his acknow- 
ledgment. With regard to children begotten 
under a semblance of right, the l^nafiyahs 
require some basis for the semblance in the 
relation of the parties to each other ; while, 
according to the Shiahs, bond fide belief on 
the part of the man that the woman is his 
wife or his slave sooms to be all that is 
required ; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either on the part of the man or the woman, 
would apparently bo sufficient. 

“ (y') On the subject of testimony, both 
schools require that it shall be direct to the 
point in issue ; and they also seem to be agreed 
that when two or more witnesses concur in 
asserting a fact in the same terms, the judge is 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
judgment in conformity with it. They agree 
in requiring that ti witness should in general 
have full knowledge, by the cognizance of 
his own senses, of the fact to which he is 
bearing testimony ; but both allow him, in 
certain exceptional cases, to testify on infor- 
mation received from others, or when he is 
convinced of the fact by inference from cir- 
cumstances with which it is connected. 

“ (p) or descent, is included by both 

sects among the exceptional facts to which a 
witness is allowed to tosiify when they are 
generally notorious, or when he is credibly 
informed of them by others But according 
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to th« Hanafiyahs, it i* enoogh if ths infor- 
mation bo received from two just men, or 
one just man and two just women ; while the 
Shi‘nhs require that it should have b^n 
received from a considerable number of 
persons in succession, without any suspicion 
of their having got up the story In con- 
cert. The Hanafiyahs class marriage among 
the exceptional facts, together with Natab ; 
but, according to the Shi^aha, it more 
properly follows the general mle, which 
requires that the witness should have the 
direct evidence of his own senses to the 
fact to which he is giving his testimony. 
They seem, however, to admit an excep- 
tion in its favour; for they reason that as 
wo adjudge K^adijah to have been the 
mother of Fatimah, the daughter of the 
Prophet, though wo know it o^y by general 
notoriety and tradition, which is but con- 
tinued hearsay, so also we may equally 
decide her to have been the Prophet’s wife, for 
which w© have the same evidence, though we 
were not present at the contract of marriage, 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowlecQfe 
it. Both sects are agreed that a witness 
may lawfully infer and testify that a thing 
is the property of a p£: .licular person when 
he has seen it in his possession ; and so, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, ‘ When a person 
has seen a man and woman dwelling in the 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
each other in the manner of married nenfbns, 
it ia lawful for him to testify that she is his 
wife, in the same way as when he has seen 
a specidc thing in the hands of another.' 
The Shiahs do not apply this principle 
of inference to the case of marriage, and 
there is no ground for saying that, according 
to them, marriage will be presumed in a 
case of proved continual cohabitation. 

“(A) There is difference between the two 
schools as to the person who is entitled to 
claim a right of sAu/*aA, or pre-emption. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, the right may 
be claimed, Brstly, by a partner in the thing 
itself ; secondly, by a partner in its rights of 
water and way; and thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to the Shiahs, the right belongs 
only to the first of these, with some slight 
exception in favour of the second. The claim 
of the third they reject altogether. In gift 
the principal difference between the schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
which is rejected by the ^anafIJah, is quite 
lawful according to the Sbi^ahs. 

** (t) In appropriation and alms there do not 
seem to be any differences of importance 
between the two schools. And in wills the 
leading difference seems to be that, while, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, a bequest in 
favour of an heir is positively illegal, ii 
is quite unobjectionable according to the 
Shiahs 

respect of inheritance, there are 
many and important differences between 
the two sects, but they admit of being 
reduced to a few leading principles, which 
1 now proceed to notice, following the order 
in which the different breaches of the 
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■nbjMt are treatAd of in ihi« Tolnme. Thn 
impodiments to inheritaneo are four in nnm* 
bar, according to the Panafiyahs, Tii. 
•larerj, homicide, diflFerenee of religion, and 
difference of ddr, or country. Of these the 
Shiahs recognize the first; the second also 
with some modification, that is, they require 
that the homicide be intentional, in other 
words, murder, while with the Hanafiyahs it 
operate equally as an impediment to inherit* 
anoe, though accidental. For difference of 
religion the Shi^ahs substitute infidelity, and 
difference of country they reject entirely. 
Exclusion from the whole inheritance, ac- 
oording to the Hanafiyahs, is founded upon 
and regulated by two principles. The one 
is that a person who is related to the de- 
ceased through another has no interest in 
the succession during the life of that other, 
with the excepVon of half-brothers and 
sisters by the mother, who are not excluded 
by her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of these principles is not ex- 
pressly mentioned by the ShPahs, but it is 
included without the exception in the second, 
which is adopted by them, and extended, so 
as (o postpone a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer —an effect which is not given 
to it, by the Hanafiyahs. 

** With regard to partial exclusion or the 
Jiminutiou of s share, there is also some 
difference between the sects. According to 
the Qansflyahs, a child, or the child of a 
son, how low soever, reduces the shares of 
a husband^ a wife, and a mother, from the 
highest to the lowest appointed for them ; 
while, according to the Shia^hs, the reduction 
is effected by any child, whether male or 
female, in any stage of descent from the 
deceased. Further, when the deceased has 
left a husband or wife, and both parents, 
thp share of the mother is reduced, accord- 
ing to the hanafiyahs, from a third of the 
whole estate to a third of the remainder, 
in order that the male may have double 
the share of the female; but, according 
to the Sbrahs, there is no reduction of 
the mother’s third in these circumstances, 
though, when the deceased has left a hus- 
band, the share of the father can only be a 
sixth. The shares and the person for whom 
they are appointed being expressly men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, there is no difference 
in respect of them between the two schools. 
But tney differ materially as to the relatives 
who are not sharers. They are divided by 
the l^anaflyahs into residuarios and distant 
kindred. The residuaries in their own 
right they define as every male in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
enters ; ' and the distant kindred,’ as * aU 
relatives who are neither sharers nor resi- 
duaries.’ The residuaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharers 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estate when there is no sharer, to the 
entire exclusion of the distant kindred, 
though these msy, in fact, be much nearer 
Ip blood to the deceased. This preference 


of the residuary is rejected with peculiar 
abhorrence by the Shi*ahs, who found their 
objection to it, certainly with some appear- 
ance of reason, on two passages of the Qnr’in 
cited below. Instead of the triple division 
of the hanafiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
all the relatives together, and then separata 
them into three classes, according to their 
proximity'to the deceased, each of which in 
its order is preferred to that which follows ; 
so that while there is a single individual, 
even a female, of a prior class, there is 
no room for the succession of any of the 
others. 

“ Within the classes operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Sbi^ahs, 
nearly in the same way as by the I^ana- 
fiyahs : that is, if there is a surplus over 
the shares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of the husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among them. Ac- 
cording to the Ijlanafiyahs, this surplus is 
always intercepted by the residuary, and it 
is only when there is no residuary that there 
is with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shares exceed the 
whole estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
the Hanafiyahs over all the shares by rais- 
ing the extractor of the case — a process 
which is termed the. *au/, or increase. This 
is also rejected by the Shl^ahs, who make 
the deficiency to fall exclusively upon those 
among them whose relationship to the de- 
ceased is on the father’s side. With regard 
to the computation of shares, there does not 
appear to be any difference between the 
schools.” A Digest of Moohummudan Law, 
Imameea Cods. N. B. E. Baillie, London (1869). 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, in his Future of Islam^ 
has the following remarks on the present 
position of the Shi*ah sect : — 

** In theory, I believe the Sbias still bold 
that there is an Imam and Caliph, but they 
will not tolerate the pretension of any one now 
in authority to the title, and leave it in abey- 
ance until the advent of the Mohady (AfoAcff), 
or guide, who is to reunite Islam and restore 
its fortunes. So much is this the case that, 
sovereign though he be and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges the fact in a 
rather curious ceremony. It is a maxim with 
Mussulmans of all sects that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man's bouse without 
his permission, and this being so, and the 
Shah admitting that his palaces of right be- 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, he 
is obliged to lease them according to legal 
form from an alem (*d/tm) or mujtahed, act- 
ing for the supposed Mohady, before he can 
pray in them to his spiritual profit. 

It will be readily understood that, with 
such an organization and with such tendenciee 
to deductive reasoning, a wide haaia ia given 
for divergence of opinion among the Shiites, 
and that while the more highly educated of 
their mollahs occasionally preach abaolute 
pantheism, others consult the grosser iacli- 
nations of the vulgar, and i^ulge their 
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hMTArfl with tha mo«t t&)M of 

mir*ele sod sopentitioiL These ere a cod- 
•tent eonree of raookery to the Sunitos. 
Among the more regpectable Shiite beliefs, 
however, there Boenis to be a general convic- 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam is at 
hand, and that a new leader may be exy)ected 
at any moment and from any quarter, so that 
aothusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The history of the Babitea, so well 
described by M. de Oobineau in his Reh)/ions 
of Asia^ is a case in point, and similar occur- 
rences are by no means rare in Peraia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentle- 
man, who informed mo that he had himself been 
witness, when a boy, to a religious prodigy, no- 
torious, if 1 remember rightly, at Tabrii. On 
that occasion, one of those prophets, being 
condemned to death by the supremo govern- 
ment, was bound to a cross with two of his 
oompaniona, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained unhurt, 
and, incredible to relate, ihe cords which 
bound him were cut by the bullets, and he 
fell to the ground on bis feet. * You Chris- 
tians,’ said another Persian gentleman once 
to me, ‘ talk of your Christ as the Son of 
Qod and think it strange, but with us the 
occurrence is a common one. Believe mo, 
we have “ sons of God ” in nearly all our vil- 
lages.’ [SOFl.] 

** Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 
the Persians, and none are more ardently 
devout, as all who have witnessed the miracle 
play of the two Imams will bo obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce asceticiems and gross licentiousnesses. 
By no sect ol Islam is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per- 
formed with a stricter ritual. But the very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality ia 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum- 
stances there is much to fear as well as to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect ; hut their 
future only induecily involves that of Islam 
roper. Their whole census does not pro- 
ably exceed fifteen millions, and it shows 
no tendency to increasa Outside Persia wo 
find about one million Iraki Arabs, a few in 
Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five mil- 
lions in India. One small group still main- 
tains itself in the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where it is tolerated rather than acknow- 
ledged, and a few Shiites are to be found in 
most of the large cities of the west, but every- 
where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It is noticeable, however, that within 
the last fifty years the religious bitterness of 
8hiite and Suniie is sensibly in decline.” 

For information on the History of the 
Shi*aha, the English reader can refer to Mai- 
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eolm’s Hitiory of /Wtto, 2 vohj. (A.n. 1816) ; 
Morier’s Travels, 2 vols. (a.d. 1812); Mark- 
ham’s History of Ptrsxa (A.D. 1874). A trans- 
lation of their traditions is found in the Liftt 
and Hfltgion of Mohammad^ by the Rev. 
James L. Merrick. Boston (1850). For Sht*ah 
Law. consult Tagore L/>ctures^ 1874; A Digest 
of Mookummudiin Law. The Jmatne^a Code. 
N. B. E. Baillie (18b8). [MUHAmuAH. ] 

SHIRB The share of water 

used fur tillage, [river.] 

SHIRK “ Idolatry ; pagan- 

ism ; polytheism.” Ascribing plurality to the 
Deity. Associatin'^ anything with God. 

According to Wahhabi writers. Shirk is 
defined to be of four kinds : Shtrku ’/-•i/m, 
ascribing knowleilgo to others than Qod; 
Shirku 't-ta^iarruf ascribing power to others 
than (i od ; V-‘i'6rtrfaA^ offering worship 

to created things ; Shiricu *L^adah^ the per- 
formance of 'eromonioi: which imply reliance 
on others than Qod. 

(1) Shiricu is illustrated by the 

statement ^hat prophets and holy men have 
no knowledge of secret things unless as 
revealed to them by God. Thus some 
wicked persons made a charge against 
‘Ayishah. The Prophot was troubled in 
mind, but knew not the truth of tne matter 
till God made it known to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers, and 
saints is Polytheism. “ All who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hidden things, such as 
forluno-tollcrs, soothsayers, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well as those who profess to 
be inspired, are all liars.” Again, “ should 
anyone take the name of any saint, or invoke 
his aid in the time of need, instead of calling 
on God, or . use his name in attackiug an 
enemy, or read passages to propitiate him, 
or mak() him the object of contemplation — it 
is Shwku 

(2) Shtrku 't-tasarruf is to suppose that 
anyone has power with God. He who looks 
np to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commits Shirk. Thus; “ Bat they who take 
others beside Him as lords, saying, ‘ We only 
servo them that they may bring us near Ood/ 
— Ood will judge between them (and the 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they are 
at vunancc.” (Surah xxxix. 4.) IntorceHsion 
may be of three kinds. For exaii)j>}e^ a 
criminal is placed before the King. Tk<'' 
Vizier intercedes. The King, having rt^gard 
to the rank of the Vizier, pardc'us the of- 
fender. This in called SJtafa*ai't- H u/aAaA, 
or “intercession from regard.” But to sup- 
pose that God HO esteems the rank of any- 
one as to paidoii a sinner merely on account 
of it is Shirk. Again, the Queen or the Princes 
interredc for the or;nunal. The King, from 
love to them, psrdttns him. This is called 
Shafn*at~i-mahat‘hah, cr “intercession from 
affection.” But to coo'^ider that God so 
loves anyone as to pardon a criminal on his 
account is to give that loved one power, and 
this in Shttk, for such power is not possible 
in the Court of God. “ God may out of His 
bounty confer on Hib favourite servant# the 
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epithets of Habib, * favourite/ or 
* friend/ &o. ; but a servant is but a ser> 
vant, no one can put his foot outside the 
limits of servitude, or rise b^ond the rank 
of a servant.” Again, the King may him- 
self wish to pardon the offender, but be fears 
lest the majesty of the law should be lowered. 
The Vizier perceives the King’s wish, and 
intercedes. This intercession is lawful. It 
is called Shafd'at-i^ba-iiti, “ intercession by 
permission,” and such power Muhammad 
will have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power now, though 
all other Musalmws consider that he has, 
and in consequence Hn Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the ^n of Shirhi U-tafarru/, The 
Wahhabis quote the following passages in 
support of their view. ** Who is be that can 
intercede with Him but by His own per* 
mission.'' (Su»Hh ii. 256) “ Say ; Intercession 
is wholly with Ood 1 His the kingdoms of 
the heavens and of the earth.” (Surah xxxix. 
45.) They also say : “ Whenever an allusion 
is made in the Qm-’an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant.” 

(8) Shirku 'l~^Ib<idah is prostration before 
any created being, with the idea of wor- 
shipping it ; perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. “ Prostration, bowing down, 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individual, fasting out of 
respect to hie memory, proceeding to a dis- 
tant shrine in a pilgrim’s garb and sailing 
out the name of the saint.” It is wrong to 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the shr^, to kiss any particular stone, to 
mb the month and breast against the walls 
of the shrine, Ac.” This is a stem condem- 
nation of the very common practice of visiting 


the tombs of saints and of some of the special 
practices of the pilgrimage to Makkabu All 
such practices as are here condemned are 
called Ishrdk ft 'l-^Ihddah, “ association in 
worship.” 

(4) Shirku 'l-^ddak is the keeping up of 
superstitious customs, such as the Istikhdrah, 
seeking guidance from beads, Ac., trusting 
to omens, good or bad, believing in lucky 
and unlucky days, adopting such names as 
‘Abdu ’n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
so on. In fact, the denouncing of such 
practices and calling them Shirk brings 
Wahhabiism into daily contact with the other 
sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers as 
Musalmans. The difference between the first 
and fourth Shirk, the Shirku and the 

Shirku 'l-^ddah, seems to be that the first is 
the belief say in the knowledge of a soolh- 
' sayer, and the second the habit of consulting 
him. 

To swear by the name of the Prophet, of 
‘All, of the Imams, or of Pirs (Leaders) is 
to give them the honour due to God alone. 
It is Ishrdk Ji l-adah, “ Shirk in associa- 
tion.” [WAHHABI.] 

SHIRKAH (^y^). ‘‘Partnership.^’ 

The term signifies the union of two or more 
persons in ono concern. It is applied in Mus- 
lim law to contracts as well as to partner- 
ships Shirkah, or association, with regard 
to the essence and person of God, is forbidden 
in Islam. 

SHlS [SETH.] 

SHOES. The removal of the san- 
dals, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon en- 
tering either a mosque or house, or during 
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worship, is not enjoined in Muhammadan 
law, although it has become a common cus- 
tom in all Eastern countries, for the modem 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 
Kabbah at Mnkkah (Burckhardt’s Ara6»a, 
voL i. p. 270). the Muhammadans of Pales- 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
places of worship (Robinson’s Researches, 
vol. ii. p 86) and it is also the practice to • 


take off the shoes in Egypt (Lane, voL i. 
pp. 16, 105; vol ii. p. II), and in Hindustin. 

The number of traditions which 'prove that 
Muhammad allowed his followers to worship 
with their feet covered, is very numerous, 
and they are held to be Ahadis of good 
authority, and supported by the fatwds ol 
eminent doctors of law. 

Shaddad ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 
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Midf ‘‘Act the reverse of the Jews in yonr 
prayers, for they do not pray in boots or 
shoes.** 

Abu Sa*id abKbndri says “ the Prophet 
said his prayers with the Companions, and 
suddenly took off his shoes, and put them 
down on his left aide ; and when the people 
observed it, they took off theirs also, and when 
prayers were finished, the Prophet asked 
why they took their shoes off. The Compa- 
nions replied, ‘We followed your example.’ 
The Prophet then said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came 
to me and told me there was a little filth on 
my dhoes. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a ihosque, look well at your shoes, and if you 
perceive any dirt on them, wipe it off, and 
then say yonr prayer in them.’ ” 

‘Amr ibn Shu‘aib relates that ho saw the 
Prophet saying his prayers sometimes with 
his shoes and sometimes without. {Afishkdt, 
book iv. ch. 9.) 

Id the Biadyah it is enjoined that when 
there is any uncloamiess on the shoes, such 
as dong, blood, Ac., they must be rubbed 
with earth, and then they become legally 
clean and fit for worship. (Arabic edition, 
vol. i. p. 26.) 

This is confirmed by the Durru H-Mui^tdr 
(vol. 1 pp. 30, 65), and by numerous tradi- 
tions. {Mishkdtf book iii. cb. ii.) 

If the dirt cannot be removed from the 
shoes by rubbing them with earth, the law 
permits the Muslim to make them ceremonially 
clean by wetting his three fingers and draw- 
ing them onco over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots, [masah.] 

According to the Traditions, when a Mus- 
lim sits down on the floor, ho should take off 
his shoes and place them on one aide, and he 
should take off the right shoo first and then 
the left. book xx. ch. iii.) 

SHROUD. Arabic knfan 

The act of shrouding is called takf xn. A 
wooden coffin is called tdhut, the use of which 
is generally lield to bo fcirbiddcn by Sunnis, 
but it js used by the Shi‘ahs. 

Muhammad is related to have said ; — 

“ Do not be expensive in y^our shrouds, for 
they soon rot.” 

“ Plain white is the host for the .shrouds of 
yo^ir dead.” 

‘•The best cloth for a shroud is huHah'’' (i.c. 
B white striped cloth used in Arabia), 

‘Ayishah says “ The Prophet wat shrouded 
in three garments, but there was neither a 
coat nor r. turban." 

These three garments are still used as 
shrouds in all parts of Islam. 

(1) Izdr^ a piece of cloth which covers 
from the waist to the feet. 

(2) Hidd\ covering from the feet to the 
shoulders. 

(fi'i Lifdfah, a large sheet covenng the 
whofe body from head to feet, and closed at 
the ends. 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but are buried in the garments in which they 
fell, for it is related that Muhammad so or- 
dered the men who fell in the battle of U^nd 
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to be buried ; their weapons being first re- 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
their blood-stained clothes, [butiial.] 

SHU‘AIB The Muslim 

conamentators generally suppose Shu*aib to 
be the same person with the father-in-law of 
Moses, who is named in scripture Reuel or 
Rageul and Jethro But Ahmad ibn ‘Abdi 
’l-Halim charges those who entertain this 
opinior with ignorance. They say (after the 
Jews) that he gave his son-'n law [mosks] 
that wonder-working rod with which he per- 
formed all those miracles in Egypt and the 
desert, and also gave excellent advice and 
instruction ; whence he had the surname of 
Khatibu ’1-Ambiya‘ vjUa), the 

Preacher to the Prophets." 

The account given of b'm in the Qur’an, 
Surah vii. 83-91, is as folk4ve: — 

“ And unto Midian did we send thoir bro- 
ther Shu‘aib, who said, ‘ O my people ! serve 
God, ye have no god save Him. There has 
come to you a manifest sign from your Lord : 
then give good weight and measure, and be 
not niggardly of your gifts to men, and do 
not evil in the earth after it has been righted. 
That is bettor for you if ye are believers; 
and sit not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the path of God thosd'who 
believe in Him, and craving to make it 
crooked. Remember when ye were few and 
He multiplied you ; and see what was the 
end of the evil-doers! And if there be $. 
porty of you who believe in vhat I am sent 
with, and a party who believe not, then wait 
patiently until God judges between us, for He 
is the best of judges I Said the crowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst his 
people, ‘ Wo will of a surety turn thee out, 0 
8bu‘aib, and those who believo with thee, 
from our village ; or else thou shall return 
unto our faith.’ Said he, ‘ What even if we 
bo averse therefrom ? We shall have devised 
a lie against God if w'e return unto your faith 
after God has saved us from it; and what 
should ail us that we should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lord should please? Our 
Lord embraces everything in His knowledge; 
on God do wo rely. O our Lord I open be- 
tween us and between our people in truth, 
for Thou art the best of those who 
And the chiefs of tho.yp who disbeL^* ' (h 1 
amongst his people said, ‘ If ye follow iShu aib. 
verily, ye shall bo the losers.’ Thor there 
took them the earthijuake, and in tbo morn- 
ing they lay in their dwellings prone. Tho.so 
who called Shu‘aih a liar, (were) as though 
they had not dwelt therein. Those who 
called Shu’aib a liar, they were tbo losers 
then I And he turned away from them and 
said, ‘ 0 my people 1 J preached to you the 
messages of my Lord, and 1 gave you good 
advice; how shouhl \ b© voxod for a people 
who do miftboliove ? ’ " 

ash-SHU^ARA “The 

Poets." The title of the xxnth Sfirab of 
the Qur’an, so called because at the conelu- 
•ion of the chapter the Arabian poeta are 
•everely censured, [rorrs.j 
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SHUF‘AH (^^). [PEBBMPTION.] 
A8H-SHtJRA “The Con- 

sultatioTJ.” The title of the XLimd Surah of 
tbo Qur'an. Taken from the 36th Terse, in 
which the believers are commended for taking 
consultation together. 

SHURB (v»y^). Lit “ Drinking.” 

A term used for wino'drinking, Tvbich is for- 
bidden by the Muslim law. [uKUitKENKESS.] 

SIBQBAH (iAeo). Lit ''A dye.” 

A TTord which occurs in the Qur'an, Surah ii. 
182 : “ The di/e of God 1 And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are worshippers 
of Him ” ; which both Mr. Sale and Mr. Rod- 
well translate baptism^ but which Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered “ dye.” Ac- 
cording to al-Ba)^.awI, it stands in the text for 
the Isidm of but refers to Christian 

baptism, [baptism.] 

SIDDlQ “One wbp speake 

the truth.” It occurs in the Qur’in for Idris 
(generally identified with Enoch), who is de- 
scribed as a man of eminent truthfulness. 
Professor Palmer translates the word “ con- 
fessor ” (see Surah xix, 57.) 

A^-Si(ldiq is a title said to have been given 
to Vhe first j^alifah Abu Bakr by Muham- 
mad himself. 

SIDEATU ’L-MUNTAHA (JjJu. 
iif. “ The Lote-tree of the 

extremity.” A tree in the seventh heaven, 
having its roots in the sixth. Its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like elephant’s 
ears. (^MishJedt^ book xxiv. ch, vii. pt. 1.) 

It is mentioned twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
liii. 8-18:— 

“ Then came be (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 
even closer,—^ 

And he revealed to his servant what ho 

revealed. 

Hi.s heart falsified not what he saw, 

"What! will ye then dispute with him as to 
what he saw ? 

He had seen him also another time, 

Near the Sidrah-tree, which marks the 
boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree was covered with 
what covered it, 

His eye tamed not aside, nor did ii wan- 
der ; 

For ho saw the greatest of the signs of his 
Lord.” 

The Sidrah-tree is the Zizyphus jt\juba of 
Linnsens, the prickly plum, which is called 
Bet in India. A decoction of its leaves is 
used in India to wash the dead, on account of 
tho sacredness of the tree. 

8IFAH (^). pi. Si/ut, An attri- 
bute. Used for tho attributes of God. The 
Qur’ui is also said to be a $t/dh of the 
Almighty. 


SIrtLL 

Ismu the name of an attribute, is 

a term applied to any of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. [oon.] 

9IPATITAH (i^-Uu). Prom Sif&i, 

“ attributes.” A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Islam, although it is given by 
Mr. Sale as one of the Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni claims to be a Sifdti^ 
or Attributist (as opposed to the Mu'tazilahs, 
who reject the idea of God’s attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent in His essence 
w'itbout Boparation or change ; every attri- 
bute being conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Qur’an which are 
held to be Mutashdhih^ and assign some re- 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the Siffttlyahs say tho expressions “ hands,” 
“face,” “sitting,” Ac,, must simply be ac- 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at 
explanation, [nif tazilah, wahhabi.] 

a8.?ih1hu ’S-sittah (cw-n 

also called aUKuhthu *8-Sitlah 
(4U^1 “The six correct 

(books).” The title given to the six most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by — 

(1) Abu 'Abdi ’Huh Muhammad ibn Tsma^il 
al- Bukhari, born A.H. 11)4 ; died a.H. 266. 

(2) Abu ’i-Husain Muslim ibn a)-Hajjaj 
al-Qushairi, born a.h, 204, died a.h. 261, 

(3) Abu ‘Isa Muhammad ibn ‘Isa ’l-7Vrmrii, 
born A.H. 200, died a.u. 279. 

(4) Abu Dd'ud Sulaiman ibn A8b*afi as- 
Sajastanl. bom A.H, 202, died a.h. 276, 

(6) Abu ‘Abdi ’r-Rahm&n Ahmad ibn 
Shu‘aib an-Nasal, bom a.h. 216, died a.h, 
303, 

(6) Abu ‘Abdi ’Iliih Muhammad ibn Yarid, 
ibn Mdjah, al-QazwIui, bom a.h. 209, died 
A.H. 273- 

The above are generally c.steemed the six 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Aldjah the Muxiatta' of Abu 
‘Abdi 'lluli Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn 
Abi ‘Amir ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Haris al-Asbal;^ 
al-Himyari, born a.h. 95, died a.h, 179. 

(The above words in italics denote the 
popular title of the collection.) 

Al- Bukhari and Muslim are held in highest 
reputation, and are called a^-^alnhdny or 
“the two auihentics.” 

The collection by Malik, the founder of the 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, is the 
most ancient collection of traditions, and is 
held in high reputation, but it is sometimes 
omitted from the list by the Hanafis, because 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence, [traditioivs.] 

SIJDAH. [bajbah.] 

SIJILL (J^). A register. The 

record of a court of justice. The decree of 
a judge. In the Qur’an, the word occurs 
when it is used for the angel which has 
charge of the register of the fate of mankind, 
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8IJJIN 

01 , according to othon, it may mean the roll 
itself. 

Surah xii. 104 ; ** The day when wo will 
roll up the heaTena as cu^SijtU rolls up his 
books ; as We produced it at the first crea- 
tion, will we bring it back again.” 

SIJJiN A deep pit in 

which is kopt the register of the actions of 
the wicked, and hence this register itself. 
Qur’an, Surah Ixxxiii. 7, 8: “The book of 
the wicked is in Sijjin, and what shall make 
thee know what Sijjin is? — It is an inscribed 
book.” (See also Mi^kkdtf book ▼. oh. iii. 
pt. 8.) 

SIKANDAB (jJui-). The Per- 

sian for Alexander, by which is meant 
Alexander the Groat, [zu ’L-QARNAliv.j 

SIKHISM (from the Panjabi word 

sikh or St kkd = Sanskrit Jt'ishya^ “a disciple” 
or “ pupil ”). The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Panjab. Founded by Mdnak, who was 
born in the Tillage of Talrandi (now known 
as Nankank), on the banks of the river Rkvi, 
near Lahore, in ▲.d. 1469. 

The history of the Sikh religion has not 
yet been subjected to the scrutiny nocos.'iary 
to warrant strong dogmatism as to the ulti- 
mate source, or sources, whence the system 
of Nanak and his followers took its rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pre- 
sent a strange intermingling of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas ; and this is so pal- 

ably apparent that even superficial inquirers 

eve been led to oonolude that Nanak pur- 
sely intended hie creed to be a compromise 
tween those two great religions. Dr. 
Trumpp, the able translator of the Adi 
Granth (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis- 
tinctly of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with MahAmmadkoism. 
In the Introduction to his Transiation Jo/ the 
Jdt Granth (p. ci.), he says 

“ It is a mistake, if Ntoak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite the Hindfi 
and Maben*ni*daii ideas about God. NAnak 
remained a thorongh Hindu, according to all 
his views ; and if he had commaaionship with 
Musalmins, and many of these even became 
his disciples, it was owing to the fact that 
Sufiam, which all these Muhammadans were 
professing, was in reality nothing but a Pan- 
theism, derived directly from Hindu sources, 
and only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the Islam. Hindu and Muslim Pantheists 
could well unite together, as they enter- 
tained essentially the same ideas about the 
Supreme.” 

If the foregoing opinion accurately repre- 
sents the real truth, then Sikbism hardly de- 
serves mention in the present work ; but u 
will soon be seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily on the other side. A cajcful investi- 
gation of early Sikh traditJiros points strongly 
to the conclusion that the religion of Ninak 
was really intended na a compromise between 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 
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j even bo spoken of as the religion of a Muham- 
madan .sect. The very litti ' that seoms to bo 
known as to the views of the early Sikh 
teachers, routed with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr, Trumpp, has made it necessary 
to give hero a longer article on Sikhism than 
its importance with re.spoct to Islam would 
havo othorwiso warranted ; because it was 
necessary to establish the relationship which 
actuafly existed between the two faiths. It 
will be seen that the information given in this 
article is chiefiy taken from original Panjabi 
books, and from manuscripts in the India 
Office Library ; ard it is sujpported by the 
authority of the Adi Granth^ which is the 
sacred canon of the Sikhs. 

The Janain-Sdkh'ts^ or biographical sketeboe 
of N&nak and his associates, contain a pro> 
fusion of curiou.r> traditions, which throw 
considerable light on the Aigin and develop- 
ment of the Sikh religion. From these old 
books we learn that, in early life, NAnak, al- 
♦ gh a Hindu by birth, came under Sufi 
ii .aence, and was strangely attracted by tbe 
saintly demeanour of the Jaqxrs who were 
thickly scattered over Northern India and 
swarmed in the Panjab. Now, l>ufilsm i.s not, 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to Hindu 
pantheism ; for it arose in the very qarliest 
days of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer- 
tainly due to the influence of Persian Zoro- 
astrianism on the rude faith of Arab Isl&m* 
ism. Persia has ever been the stronghold of 
^fifiistic doctrine ; and tbe leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadan- 
ism have been tbe Persian poets Firdflti, 
Nia&mF, Sa*di, Jalalu ’d-Dia, and JAmL 

Hifla* the prince of $Qfi poets, boldly de- 
clares : “ 1 am a disciple of the old Magian : 
be not angry with me^ 0 Shaikh 1 {’’or thou 
gavest me ja promise ; be hath brought me 
the reality.” Although this sUnta alladea 
directly to two persons known to H&fig, iU 
almost objeious meaning is ; “ I, a Persian. 

I adhere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
I blame me, O Arab conqueror I that my faith 
is more snblime than thina” That 
meant his readers to take his words in a gene- 
al sense, may be inferred from tbe stansa in 
hich be says : “ I am the servant of the old 
an of the tavern {i.e, the Magian) ; beoanae 
tiis beneficence is laating ; on tbe other hand, 
tbe beneficence of tbe Shaikh <^nd of the Sai- 
yid at timea is, and at times is not.” Indeed, 
Uiflz was fully conscious of the fact that 
Sufiism was due to the influence of the faith 
of his ancestors ; for, in another ode, he plainly 
I says : “ Make fresh again the eaaenco of the 
I creed of Zoroaster, now that the tulip baa 
kindled tbe fire of Nimrod.” And Ni^mi, 
also, was aware that bis ideas were perilously 
skin to heterodoxy ; for, he says in his ^'^vsnir 
n'a tShirin : “ See not in ms the guide to tbe 
temple ol the Fire-worshippers ; see only the 
hidden mcabing which cleaveth to tbe alle- 
gory.” The.se citations, which could be in- 
definitely multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastrian origin of tbe refined spiritaaliW 
of the 8ufia. The sublimity of the Persian 
faith lay in its conception of the unity of 
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Elenul Spirit, and the intimate aaeodation 
of the Di Tine with all that ii manifeat. Arab 
Hahammadana believe in the unity of a per- 
aonal Ood ; but mankind and the world were, 
to them, mere objecta upon which the will of 
God was exercised. The Suii* approached 
nearer to the Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, ** Christ in us.” 

The Persian conquerors of Hindiist&n car- 
ried with them the mysticism and spirituality 
of the Islamo-Magian creed. It was through 
Persia that India received its flood of Muham- 
madanism ; and the mysticism and asceticism 
of the Persian form of Islam found con- 
genial soil for development among the specu- 
lative ascetics of noi-thern India. It is, 
therefore, only reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindi! affected by Muhammadanism would 
show some traces of ^ufi influence. As a 
fact we And that the doctrines preached by 
the Sikh Ourua were <i!jatinctly ^ufiistio ; and, 
indeed, the early Gurus openly assumed the 
manners and dress of faqira, thus plainly 
announcing their connection with the ^ufiistic 
side of Muhammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
hands, quite in Muhammadan fashion, as 
though ready to perform zikr. Guru Arjun, 
who was fifth in succession from Nanak, was the 
first to lay aside the dress of a f^qir. The doc- 
trines, herwever, still held their position ; for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
open confession of $ufiism. His words are : 
“ The Smritis, the S'astras, and the Vedas, 
all speak in various ways : I do not ac- 
, knowledge one (of them). 0 possessor of hap- 
piness, bestow thy mercy (on me). I do not 
say, ‘ i,^ I recognise all as * Thee. **•“— {iSiIrAdn 
rfc /?•; dx Vithiji, p. 81.) Here we have not 
only the ideas, but the reiy language of ^ufis, 
implying a paiitheistlc denial of all else than 
Deity. The same manner of oxpression is found 
in the Adi Granth itself, e.g. Thou art I; 
I am thou. Of what kind is the difference ? ■” 
(Trans/ation, p. 130); and again, “ Irt all the 
One dwells, the One is contained” (p. 41). 
Indeed, throughout the whole Aih. Granth^ a 
favourite nomo for Deity is tho “ True One,'' 
that is, thot which is truly one — the Absolute 
Unity. It is hardly possible to find a more 
complete correspondence of ideas than that 
furnished by the following sentences, one 
taken from the Yusuf xva ZnUnkha of Jami, 
the Persian Sufi ; end the others, from the 
Jap ft and the Adi Granth, Jami says ■ 

“ Dismiss every vain fancy, and abandon 
every doubt ; 

Blend into one every spirit, and form, and 
place ; 

See One— know One — speak of One — 

Desire One — chant of Ono-rond seek 
One.’' 

In the Jap-jty a formula familiar to every 
Sikh household, we find : — 

“ The Gum is Isar (^va), tho Guru is 
Oorakh (Vishnu), Bi-ahma, the Gum is 
the mother Parbati. 

If 1 should know, would 1 not tell? The 
story Osnnot be told. 


0 Guru, lot mo know the Ono ; that tho 
Ono liberal patron of all living beings 
may not be foigotten by me.** 

In the Adi Oranthy we read : — 

Thou reciteft the One ; thou plaeest the 
One in (thy) mind ; thou reoognisest 
the One. 

The One (is) in eye, in word, in mouth ; 
thpu knowest the One in both places 
(i.€. worlds). 

In sleeping, the One; in waking, tho 
One ; in the One thou art absorl^d.'' 
(India Office MS.y No. 2484, fol. 668.) 

It is not only with respect to the idea of 
tho unity of God that this identify of expres- 
sion is discernible ; for other technical terms 
of Suflism are, also, reproduced in Sikhism. 
Thus the $ufi Faridu *d-Din Shakrganj calls 
Deity “the /ioht of life,” and Jalalu *d-Din 
speaks of ^*Jlaeh'eg of His love,” while Jftmi 
represents the “ light ” of the Lord of Angels 
ae animating all parts of the universe; and 
Nizami exclaims, “ Then fell a ligkty as of a 
lamp, into the garden (of my heart),” when he 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
$afi8. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is full of similar expressions. 
It is enough to cite the following exclamation 
of Nknak himself ; “ In all (is) light. He (is) 
light. From His light, there is light in alL^’ 
(India Office MS,y No. 2484, fol. 36.) And 
in aoolher place he says ; “ The Luminous 
One is tho minglor of light (with himself).” 
(fol. 18G.) On fol. 61 we find ; “ There death 
enters not ; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
One.” 

Another favourite metaphor oi $ufia for 
tho Deity is “the Beloved”; for example, 
when H»ifi!^ says: “Be thankful that the 
Assembly is lighted up by the presence of the 
Beloved,” This term is well recognized in 
Sikhism ; thus in the Adi Granthy ** If thou 
call thyself the servant of the Beloved, do not 
speak despitefully (of Him). (India Office 
MS.y No. 2484, fol. 664.) «Love to the 
Beloved naturally puts joy into the heart. 
I long to meet the Lord (Prabhu) ; therefore 
why should I be slothful.” (India Office 
A/6\, 2484, fol. 177.) Also, “In my soul 
and body are excessive pangs of separation, 
how shall the Beloved come to my house 
and meet (with mo)?” And again: “ The 
Beloved ha.s become my physiciaik.” (India 
Office MS,y No. 1728, fol. 87.) The words 
used in the Panjabi texts are piri^dy pritamy 
and piriy “ a lover,” or “ beloved one.” 

Another remarkable proof of Persian in- 
fluonco is found in the form of the Adi Granth 
itself. It consists of a collection of short 
poems, in many of which all the verses com- 
posing the poem rhyme together, in singular 
confoimity with the principle regulating the 
construction of the Persian (jhuzal. This 
resemblance i.s rendered more staking by the 
fact that tho name of Nunnk is worked Into 
the composition of the last lino of each of 
the poems. This last characteristic is too 
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periistent to be considered the resalt M 
accident; and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of Ehndd Terse, it is in 
precise accord with the rule for the correct 
cci^osition of the 

The foregoing facts seem conclusiTe as to 
the influence of Persian ^uflisin on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trumpp, when dis* 
eassing the philosophy of the Adi Grcntk^ 
admits the intimate connection between Sikh* 
ism and Sflfiism in the following words : — 

** We can distinguish in the Qranth a grosser 

and a finer kind of Pantheism In this 

finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the foim of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Sufis) ; the atomic 
matter is either likewise considered co*etemal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be- 
coming moulded into various, distinct forms 
by the eneigizing vigour of the absolute Joti 
(light) ; or, the i-eality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the Sufis^ who call it the 

TO firj oy) BO that the Divine joti is the 
only real essence in all.” — ^Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granin ^ pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may remain on the ques- 
tion seem|i to be set at test by the express 
statement in the life of Quru Arjun, who was 
urged by his followers to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of Nanak, because** by 
reciting the numerous verses and speeches 
uttered by other which have received the 
name of B&b& Nanak, pride and worldly wis- 
dom are springing up in the hearts of men.” 
(Sikhan d» Rm d% Vithiji^ p. 29.) And in the 
Adi (Jranth itself, we find the following re- 
markable Terses ascribed to N&nak :-t- 

** A ball of intoxication, of delusion, is 
given by the Oiver. 

The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days. 

The True One is found by the l^/U, who 
keep fast his Court.” 

(Translation^ p. 23.) 

Here we have not only a plain claim of km- 
ship with the ^ufls, but the incorporation of 
several of their favourite terms. 

The traditions of Nknak preserved in the 
Janam-Sakhi, are full of evidences of his 
alliance with Muhammadanism. He was a 
Hindu by birth, of the Yedi Khattri caste; 
and was the son of the patwdri, or villager 
accountant, of the place now called Nank&na, 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
very early days, he sought the society of 
faqirs ; and used both fair and uuiair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
bestowal of alms. At fifteen yearrf of age, ho 
misappropriated the money which his father 
had given him for trade ; and this induced hU 
parents to send him to a relative at Sultanpur, 
in order that he might be weaned from his 
affection for faqirs (India Office AIS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). His first act in his new home 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Nawab, named Daulat Khiin Lodi ; and, while 
serving him, he continued to give to faqirs 
all his salary, except the bare maintenance he 
reserved for himself. While in the service of 
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this Muhammadan, Nlnak reeeived the eetia* 
tic exaltation which he felt to be Divine ins|d* 
ration. It is stated in the tradition of his life, 
that Nanak went to the river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, ha was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
** Then a goblet of amrita (the water of life) 
was given (to him) by command (of God). 
The command was : * This aMirifa is the goblet 
of my name ; drink thou it.* Then the Qum 
Nanak made salutation^ end drank the goblet 
The Lord (Sahib) had mercy (and aald) : 

* Nanak, I am with thee ; I have made thee 

happy, and whoever ahall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Qo 
thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repeat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
world. Continue (steadfast) in the name, in 
alms-giving, in ablutions, in service, and in the 
remembrance (of me). I have given to thee 
my own name .* do thou tbi#woik.' ** (fol. 33i.) 
Here we have notions closely akin to those 
of the ^ufis, who lay much stress on the re- 
petition of the name of God, which they term 
xiKB on religious ablations rwAXU*,^ r.], 

and on meditating on tue unity of God [wah- 
DANiYAH, 9.V.] No sooDor had Nanak reco- 
vered from his trance than he uttered the 
key-note of hia future system in the oelebratod 
phrase, ** There is no Hindu, and there ia no 
Musalman.** (fol. 86.) The Janam^SdkhiV^m 
goes on to say that, ** The people went to the 
Khan (bis former employer) and said, * Bibk 
Nanak is saying, There is no Hindil, there is 
no Musalman.* The Khan replied^ * Do not 
regard his statement; he is a iac^ir.* A Q&fl 
sittinB near said : * 0 1 surprising 

that no is there is no Hindil and no 

Musalm&n.’ Tlie Khko then told an attendant 
to call Nknak ; but the Guru Nknak said ; 

* What have 1 to do with thy Khlia ? ' Then 

the people said : * This stupid is become mad.' 
.... Then the B&bi (Nknak) was silent. 
When he said anything, he repeated only this 
statement : * There is no Hindil, there is no 
Musalman.* The Qaxi then said : * i* 

it right that he should say, There is no Hindu, 
there is no Musaimln ? * Then the Khin said ; 

* Go, fetch him.’ The attendant went, and 
said ; * Sir, the Khan is calling (you). The 
Khan says : For God’s sake give mo an inter- 
view [Panj. aj bard Khuddji de tdn^i ^ Per ainn 
ax bard^i SA^dd'} ; I want to sea thee.* The 
Quru Nanak arose and went, saying: * Now 
the summons of my Lord (Sdhib) is come, I 
will go.’ He placed a staff upon his neck and 
went. The Khan said: 'Nanak. for God's 
sake take the staff from off thy neck, 
gird up tby waist ; thou art a good faqir.' 
Then Gura Nanak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, and girded up bis loins. The Khan 
said : * O Nanak, it ia a misfortune to mo tbai 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a 
faqir.’ Thenftho Khan set^.ted the Guru N&nak 
near himself and said : ' Qmi, if thou desires! 
to ask anything, ask now ; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.' The Q&^i be- 
coming friendly, smiled and said : ' Nknak, 
what dost thou mean by laying, There is no 
Hindu, there is no Musahnkn ? * K&nak ra- 
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plied : * To be celled a Mutalmin ie dif- 
enlt ; when one ^becomes it) then be maj be 
called a Masalman. First of all, haring 
made religion (diu) sweet, he clears away 

Mnsalman wealth. Haring become Arm 

#■• * 

(r^). religion (din) in this way brings to 
an end the rerohition of dying and liring.*-^ 
(/. 0. MS., 2484, fol.^4.) When Nanak had 
nttercd this rerse, the Qizi became amazed. 
The l^an said ; * 0 QisI, is not the ques- 
tioning of him a mistake ? * The time of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and went (to the mosque) to prayers, 
and the Baba (Ninak) also went with 
them.” Nanak then demonstrated his 
supernatural power by reading the thoughts 
of the Qazi.' ** Then the Q&:pt came and fell 
down at bis feet, exclaiming, * Wonderful, 
wonderful I on this one is the farour of God.* 
Then the Qazi beliered ; and Nanak uttered 
this stanz i : ' A (reali) Musalman clears away 
self ; (he possesses) sincerity, patience, 
purity of speech: (what is) erect he does 
not annoy : (what) lies (dead) he does not 
eat. O Nanak ! that Musainiun gees to heaven 
(bihishiy When the Bnba had uttered this 
stanza, the Saiyids. the sons of the Shaikhs, 
the Qazi, the Mufti, the Khan, the chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khun said : 
*QMi, Nanak has reached the truth ; the 
additiofial questioning is a mistake.’ Wher- 
erer the Baba looked, there all were saluting 
him. After the Baba had recited a few 
stanzas, the Khun came and fell down at his 
feet. Then the people, HindOa and Musal- 
mins, began to say to the Kbin that God 
(fChuda) was speaking in Nanak.” (India 
Office MS. 1728, foL 3C-41.) 

The foregoing anecdotes are taken from the 
India Office MS., Ne. 1728 ; but the ordinary 
Janam-Sdkhis current in the Panjib rary tlm 
acoonnt somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reprored Ninak for not coming to him 
when sent for, the latter replied : ** < Hear, 0 
Nawib, when I was thy serrant 1 came before 
thee ; now 1 am not tby serraut ; now I am be- 
come the servant of Khudi (God).* The Nawib 
said ; ‘ Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayers (niieq/— aimdz, 
see phaybr). It is Friday.' Nanak said: 

* Go, Sir.’ The Nawib, with the Qazi and 
Nanak, and a great concourse of people, went 
into the .7 ami* Masjid and stood there. AH 
the people who came into the Masjid began 
to say, * To-day Nanak has entered this sect.’ 
There was a commotion among the respect- 
able Hindus in Sultanpur ; and Jairam, ^ing 
much grieved, returned home. Ninaki per- 
ceiving that her hosband came home dejected, 
rose up and said, * Why is it that you are 
to-day so grieved ? ’ Jairim replied, * Listen, 
O servant of Paramesur (God), what has tby 
brother Nanak done ! He has gone, with the 
Nawib, into the Jami* Masjid to pray ; and, 
in the city, there is an outcry among the 
Hindus and Mnsalmins that Ninak has be- 
come a Turk (^Muslim) to-day.*** {India 
Office MS, No. 2885, fol. 89.) 

From the foregoing it is perfectly elear 


that the immediate suooessors of Ninak be- 
lieved that he went very close to Muham- 
madanism; and we can scarcely donbt the 
accuracy of their view of the matter, when we 
consider the almost contemporaneous cha- 
racter of the record, from which extracts 
have been given, and the nnmerous con- 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itself. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a “ cup of awnVa** (i.«. immortality) is 
considered the 83 rmbol of inspiration ; just as 
Hafl^ exclaims, ** Art thou searching, 0 HkG^, 
to find the waters of eternal life ? *’ And the 
same poet expresses his own ecstasy in a 
way almost identicul with the reception 
accorded to Nanak at the gate of Paradise. 
His words are : Then be gave into my hand 
a enp which flashed back the splendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah broke out 
into dancing and the lute-player exclaimed, 
* Drink!*** The staff (muttakd) that is men- 
tioned is, olso, that of a faqir, on which a 
devotee supports himself while in meditation. 
Another significant fact is that when Ninak 
speaks of himself as the servant o^God, he 
employs the word KhndAy a Persian Muham- 
mncLan term ; but when his brother-in-law 
Jairim speaks of God, he uses the Hindu 
word PftraiH^tur. It will, also, be noticed 
that Muhammadans are affected by the logic 
and piety of Nanak ; and to them he shows 
himself so partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosqoe, snd thereby canses his 
Hindu neighbours and friends to believe that 
he is actually converted to the faith of Itl&m. 
But, of course, the most, remarkable expres- 
sion of all is the en^batio and repeated 
announcement that There is no Hindi ; 
there is no Musalmin.** This can mean 
nothing else than that it was N&nak*s settled 
intention to do away with the differences be- 
tween tbose4wo forms of belief, by instituting 
a third course which should supersede both 
of them. 

Nanak*s whilom employer, in consequence 
of the foVegoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his devoted admirer. After this, 
N&hsk undertook a missionary tour ; and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh oajan (p who 

showed himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Nanak then proceeded to Panipat,and was met 
by a certain Shaikh Tatihar, who accosted 
him with the Muhammadan greeting, Peace 
be on thee.O Darvesh !” {SaldiH-dteka Darves)\ 
to which Nanak immediately replied, ** And 
upon you be peace, O servant of the Pirl 
(Meka us - saldmu, ho Pir ke dtuta-pee'y* 
(India Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 48.) Here we 
nnd Nanak both receiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation; and also the ac- 
knowledgment that be was recognized as a 
darveeh. The Panjabi form of the* Arabic 
salutation is given lest it might be thought 
that the special character of the words is 
due to the translation. The disciple then 
called bis master, the PIr Shaikh Sharof, who 
repeated the salutation of peace, and aUer a 
long oonveraation acknowledged the Divine 
miaeion of Ninak, kiaeed his hands and feet, 
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and Inft him. (foL 5K) After the departure of 
this PIr, the Guru M&nak wande^ on to 
where he was introduced to Suhin 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a darvtsh. 
The preyious conTorsations and acts are 
found to have awakened the curiositj of 
Ninak’s attendant Mardani, who aik^ in 
surprise : “ Is God, then, one ? ” To which 
Nftnak firmly repli^ : ** ^d(Khuda) is one.^ 
ffol 55.) This was intended to satisfy Mar- 
d&na that there is no difference between the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu God. 

Nknak is next said to hare prooeeded to 
the holy city of Benares, and there he met 
with a Pandit named Satrudas. The MS. 1728 
(foL 56) says ; “ He came to this Nanak, and 
cried, * Ram ! Ram ! ’ Seeing his (Nanak's) 
disguise (hhekhu)^ he sat down, and said to 
him, * 0 doTotee (bhagaty^ thou hast no sd/i* 
gram; no uecklaoe of fu/st ; no rosary ; no 
tika of white clay ; and thou ealJest ft hy self) 
a derotee! What deyotion hast tnou ob- 
tained ? ”* In other words, the Pandit is 
made to challenge bis piety ; because he 
has none of the marks of a Hindu upon 
him. Nanak explains hia peculiar position 
and yiews ; and is reported to hare eonyerted 
the Hindu Pandit to his own way of think- 
ing. This anecdote, also, shows that the 
immediate successors of N&nak were aware 
that their great Guru occupied an interme- 
diate position between MuhAmmadattism 
and Hinduism ; for we see that he is made to 
eonyert Muhenunadans on the one hand, and 
Hind 58 on the other. After ^ this primary 
attack on Hinduism, N&nak is said to bare 
eonyerted some Jogis,filhattrU,Thags, necro- 
mancers, witches, and eyen the personified 
Kaliyug, or present age of the world. These 
conquests oyer imaginary Hindfis areobVionsly 
allegorical ; tho^h they clearly point to a well 
recognised distinction between the teaching 
of N&nak and that of orthodox Hinduism. 

The most signifioant associate which Nanak 
found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Pir, and a strict 
who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed a school of deyctees of bis 
own. Shaikh Farid must bays gained con- 
siderable notoriety in his day ; for his special 
disciples are still to be found in the Panjab, 
who go by the name of Shaikh Farid’s faqirs. 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi- 
dential friend and companion of Nanak ; dnd 
if all other traditions had failed, this alone 
would baye been enough to establish the 
eclectic character of early Sikhism. The 
first greeting of these famous men is significant 
enough. Shaikh Farid exclaimed, ** Allah, 
Allah, 0 Harvesb*’; to which Nanak replied, 
** Allah is the object of my efforts, 0 Farid I 
Oome,Shai^ Farid I Allah, Allah fonly) is eyer 
my object.'" The words in tne original being 
Ailahf Farid, juhdii kam€$a du, Sekh Farid, 
juhdi Allah Allah. (India Office MS., No. 
1728, fol. 86.) The use of the Arabic 
term jukd implies the energy of the purpose 
with which be sought tor Allah; and the 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone. 

An mtimaey at onoe epraag up between 
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these two remarkable »en ; and Shaikh Fand 
acoompapied N&nak in all his wanderiagt 
for the next tweWe years. The intended oom- 
promise between Htndfiism and Isl&m is 
shown not only in the fact of this friendship, 
bnt in the important circumstance that no 
leas than 142 stanzas composed Shaikh 
Farid are admitted intu the Adi Granik 
iitelf. An examination of these yersee etill 
further proyee the mingling of the two reli- 
gions which Nanak effected. They are dis- 
tinctly Sufiistic in tone, oontalniug such UniM 
as, “Youth is passing, I am not afrkid, if 
lore to the Beloyod does not pasi " ; and still 
more pointedly, “ Full of sins 1 wander about; 
the world calls me a Laryesb " ; while, be- 
tween these declarations of steady adherence 
to Isl&m, comes the remarkable Hindfi line, 
“ As by fire the metal becomes purified, so the 
fear of Hari remoyes thd^'fllth of lolly." The 
fact that t^e compositions of a genuine $fifl 
ahonld have been admitted into the oanonioal 
book of the Sikhs, and that they should oon-* 
tain sueb a clear admixture of Hindu and 
Mahemmadan ideas, is conclusive eyidehoe 
that Nanak, and his immediate suceessorti 
saw no incongruity in the mixture. 

As eoon as N&nak and his friend *Shaikk 
Farid begin to travel in company, it is related 
that they reached a place called Bisi^&r, 
where the people applied cow -dung to every 
■pot on which they had stood, as soon as they 
departed. (/. 0. 1728, foL 94.) The 

obvious meaning of this is. that orthodox 
Hindus tonsideri^ every spot polluted which 
N&nak and his companion had visited. This 
could never have been related of N&nak had 
be remained a Hindu by religion. 

In his next journey Nanak is said to bay# 
visited Patan, and there he met with Shaikk 
Ibrahim, who saluted him as a Muslim, 
and had a conversktion with hi^i on the 
Unity of God. N&nak expressed ’.is views in 
the following openly ^uriistic manner : “ Thou 
thyself (art) the wooden Ubiet ; thou (art) 
the pen ; thou (art) also the writing upon 
fit). 0 N&nak, why sbodld the One be called 
a second ? " (India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pii* asks an explanation of this verse In 
these words: “Thou sayest, ‘There Is One, 
why a second ? ’ bnt there is one Lord (Sdhiby, 
and two traditions. Which shall I accept, 
and which reject ? Thou sayest, * The only 
One, he alone is one’; but the Hindus are 
saying that in (their) faith there is certainty ; 
and the Moaalm&ns are esying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Tell me, in 
which of them is the truth, and in which u 
there falsity?" Nanak replied, “There is 
only one Lord (Sdhib), and only one tradi- 
tion." (foL 119.) This anecdote fervae still 
further to illustrate the intermediate positiou 
between the two religions ascribed to N&nak 
by his immediate followers. 

Shortly after the foregoing episode, N&nak 
was captured among the prisoners taken by the 
Emperor B*bar, who sesous to have been 
attracted by the Gum’s piety, and to ^ve 
shown bhn some attentions. The chronieuHr 
informs at that “ all the people, both Bindii 
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uid b6Mtt to talate (Nmk).** 

(fed. 187.) Aftor lua rfrlaate, Nanak recom* 
Ufiinoad his missionary work, and is describod 
as msstii^ a Muhammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
l^see kalimah], or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (fol. 143) ; which leads to a loilg con- 
Tersation, in which Nanak lars emphasis on 
the $QfI doctrine of the tJnit^ of Qod< In 
this conversation N&nak is made to say, The 
book of the Qur'an should beVractised." (foL 
144.) He also acknowledged that ** justice is 
theQur'ftn.'’ TfoL 148.) When the Miyan asked 
him what is the one great name, Nanak took 
him aside and whispered in his ear, Allah" 
[ood]. Immediately the great name is ut- 
tered, Miyau Mitha is consumed to ashes; 
but a celestial voice again utters the word 
** Allah 1 ** and the Miydn regains life, and 
falls at the feet of iNanak. (foL 147.) 

Nanak then proceeded to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshasas, or Hindd 
demon ; and next went to Multan, where he 
converted the famous Pir, Makhdam Bah&’u- 
'd'lHn. In Kashmir he met with a Hindd 
Pandit who recognized him as a jdc/Au, or vir- 
tuous person ; but asked him why he had aban- 
doned caste usages, why he wore skins, and 
ate meat and fish. The Pandit’s scruples 
havini, been satisfied, he flung away his idols, 
and became a devoted believer in Nanak’s 
doOtrines. This anecdote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Nanak took up 
an intermediate position between Islim and 
Hindiiism, and sought to bring both under one 
common system. 

In precise conformiW with this deduetion 
is the tradition of iMuiak’s pilgrimage to 
Makkah. The particulars 6t his ^sit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all accounts 
of Nanak ’s life; and although, as Dr. 
Trumpp reasonably concludes, the whole 
story IS a fabrication, yet the mere invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately knew Nanak considered his 
relationship to Muhammadanism sufficiently 
close to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim- 
age. In the course of his teaching in Mak- 
kah, Nanak is made to say: ** Though men, 
they are like women, who do not obey the 
jSunnat, and Divine oommandment, nor the 
order of the book (i.s. the Qur’in) ^ r/. Q. 

MS, No. 1728, fol 212) Ht siso emitted the 
intercession of Muhammad, denounced the 
drinking of bhang, wine, d:o., acknowledged 
the existence of hell, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the resurrection of mankind ; in 
fact, the words here ascribed to Nanak con- 
tain a full confession of Islim. These tenets 
ire, of course, due to the narrator of the tale ; 
Old are only useful as showing how far 
Ninak’s followers thought it possible for him 
to go. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effect that MaUlduni Bahi'u ’d-Drn, the Hr of 
Multan, feeling bit end approaching, said to 
his disciples, ** O friends, from this time the 
faith Cf no one will remain firm; all will 
become faithless (ht-ismn).’* His disciples 
asked for explanation; and in reply he 


delivered l^aell of an oracular atatement : 

friends, when one Hindi! shall oome to 
Heaven (6tAisAf), there will be brilUancy 
(ujald) in Heaven.” To this strange an- 
nonneement his disciples replied : ** Learned 
people say that Heaven is not decreed for 
the Hindu ; what is this that you have said ? ” 
(/. a MS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Hr told them 
that be was alluding to Ninak ; and sent one 
of his disciples to ask Ninak if he, also, had 
received an intimrMon of his approaching 
death. 

In this anecdote we have the extraordinary 
admission from a Mnhammadan that Ninak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islam It is in 'consequence of a Hindi's 
having conquered Heaven itself, and vindi- 
cated his right to a place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that those who were then in the 
faith of the Prophet would lose confidence in 
his teaching. Here again the words em- 
ployed are useful ; for the Hr is made to say 
that Muslims will become he-iman^ the Arabic 
term specially applicable to the ** faith ” of 
Islam : and Heaven is called in the Panj&bi 
story bhigat. that is bihisht, the Paradise of 
Muhammadans [see pabaj>x8e] ; for had ^be 
Hindu heaven been intended, some such word 
as gwarg^ or paraloky or BrahmaJok would have 
been used. 

The finnl incident in the life of this en- 
lightened teacher is in precise acoord with all 
that has been said of his former career. Ninak 
came to the bank of tbe Riv! to die— in con- 
formity with Hindu custom — by the side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly said 
that both HindOs and Mnslims accom- 
panied him. He then seated himself at the 
foot of a Sarih tree, and his Assembly of the 
faithfnl (Sangat) stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position was to be ; and 
he told them to subordinate themselves to 
the Gam Angad whom he had appointed as 
his successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity merely on tbe gronnd of 
relationship ; no hereditary claim was to be 
recognized ; on tbe contrary, the sons were 
frankly told to consider themselves non- 
entities. The words are : ** Sons, even the 
dogs of the Gam are not in want ; bread and 
clothes will be plentifal ; and should yon 
matter * Gum I Guru I * (your) life will be 
properly) adjusted.” (/. O.MS, 1728, fol. 288.) 
The anecdote then prooeeds in the following 
•remarkable manner : “ Then the Hindus and 
Musalmkns who were firm in the name (of 
God), began to express themselves rthus): 
the Mosalmans said, * We will bury (nim) * : 
and the Hindus said, * We will bum (him).' 
Then the B&ba said, * Place flowers on both 
sides ; on the right side those of the Hindils, 
on the left side those of the Mosalmans, (that 
We may perceive) whose will continne green 
to-moiTow. If those of the Hindfis keep 
green, then bum (me) ; and if those of the 
MoBalm&ns keep green, then bury (me).* 
Then the Baba ordered the Assembly to 
repeat the praises (of God); and the As- 
sembly began to repeat the prmisee aoeord- 
[After a few verses hnd been xeoited] 
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te Uid down hit hood. When the eheet 
(which had becu atretched orer him) waa 
raised, there was nothing (under it) ; and the 
flowers of both (sides) remained greecL The 
Hindds took awaj theirs; and the Masai* 
mins took away theirs. The entire Assembly 
fell to their feat" {I. 0. 1^5L1728, fol, 289, 
240.) 

The mirtore of Hindfliam and Hahamma* 
danism is orident in this tradition. It is 
obTionsly intended to lummariae the lifb of 
Nanak and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented as an ontcaste and a failure ; 
on the other hand, his purposes are held to 
ha'^e been fully accomplished. The great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
basis of religious troth for both Muham* 
madan and Hindu ; and this he is shown to 
hare accomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say wh^her he was 
more inclined to Hinduism or to Mahamma> 
daninn. His friends stood around him at the 
last moment quite uncertain as to whether 
they should di8|Mse of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a HindCi. 
And Nanak is represented as taking care that 
the matter should erer remain a moot point. 
The final miraculous disappearance of the 
corpse is obriously intended to convey the 
idea that Nanak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other ; while the green 
and flourishing appearance of the flowers of 
both parties conveys the lesson that it was 
his wish that both should live together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
clearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statement recorded at the com* 
menoement of hia book (/. 0. MS. 172B, fol. 7) 
that, at N&nak's birth, ‘^The Hindfls said, 

* The manifeetation of some God (pevatd) has 
been produced;* and the Musalm&ns said, 

* Some holy man of God (Khuda) has 

been boni.’” 

The most potent cause of the uncertainty 
fkS to Nanak's true position in the religious 
world, arises from the initial fact that he was 
bom a Hindu, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief. He was a perfectly 
uneducated man, there being no reason to 
suppose that he could either read or write, or 
perform any other literary feat, beyond the 
composition of extemporaneous verses in his 
mother tongue. Guru Arjuu, the fourth suc- 
cessor of Nknak, appears to have been the 
first chieftain of the fraternity who could read 
and write. The necessary result of Nanak’s 
early associations was that all his ideas 
thronghout life were substantially Hindi!, 
his mode of thought and expression was 
Hindu, his illustrations were taken from 
Hindu sources, and his system was based on 
Hindu models. It must be borne in mind 
that Nanak never openly seceded from the 
pale of Hinduism, or ever contemplated doinjg 
so. Thus in the Sdkhi of Miydn Mithd it is 
related that towards the end of N^ak’s life a 
Muhammadan named Shkh *Abdu *r-Hahman 
acknowledged the great advantages ho had de- 
rived from the teaching of Kknak, and sent 
his friend Miy&n Mithk to the Guru so that 


ha BUghi derive similar benefit. ** TImb myta 
Mithk said, ‘What is hii namef Is lie a 
HindO, or is he a Musalmkn f * Shih *Abdu V- 
Rahman replied, * He is a HindQ ; and hia 
name is Ninak.’-^^VibAan ds /tdj di 
. 258.) He struck a heavy blow at Hin- 
iiism by bis rejection of caste distinctions ; 
and on this point there can be no doubt, for 
I his very words, preserved in the Adt Oramtkf 
* are : Thou (O Lord) acknowledgest the Light 
(ihe ray of the Divine in man), and dost not 
ask after caste. In the other world there is 
no caste.** — {Ti'onslatioH of tke Adi GraniA, 

& . 494.) In oonsequenoe Of this opinion 
knak admitted to his fraternity men of all 
castes ; his constant companions being spoken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that rs, Mnhammadan 
and Hindu pupils. Sikhs have ever bafore 
them the intermediate charaetar of thair 
religion by the starjia (21) of the Jiap-Zi, 
which says, ** Pandits do not know that time, 
thongh written in a Purina ; Qiyia do not 
know ,that time, though written in the 
Qur’an.** Hindi! scholars are told in the Adi 
Gran^h that the,' miss the true maaning of 
their religion through delusion. Reading 
an^ reading the Pandit explains the Veda, 
(bat) the infatuation of Maya (delusion per- 
sonified) lolls him to sleep. By reMon of 
dual affection tho name of ULari (/.e, God) ia 
forgotten.** (T’roiu/cifiofi, p. 117.) In the 
same way Ninak turns to the Mosalmin and 
says,— 

**Tbou must dia, 0 Mullil thou muai 
diel remain in the fear of the Cre- 
ator I 

Then thou art a MuUi, than thou art a 
Qif i, if thou knowast the name of God 
(KMd). 

None, though he bo veiy leai-oad, will 
remain, he huiTiea onwards. 

Ho is'aQiti by whom bis own seif is 
abandoned, and the One Name is made 
his support. 

He is. and will be, Ho will not be de- 
stroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he Pravs (niwdj qujarki), be 
reads the book of the Qur'an.** 

(Translation^ p, 87.) 
Ninak does not seam to nave been faatidions 
as to ths name under which he recognised 
the Deity ; he was mors concerned with im- 
pressing on his con^nions a corr«)ct under- 
standing of what ^ity wan. The nainaa 
Hari, &m, Oovind, Brahma, Parames'war, 
Allah, Ac., are used with ^.rfact 
freedom, and are even mixed up in the aame 
poem. The most common name for God in 
the Adi Grantk is oertainly Hari ; but that 
does not seem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Ninak. Thus, In a poem addressed 
to Hari as **the invisible, inacceeeible, and 
infinite,** we are told that, Pirs, prophets, 
saliks, lidiqs, martyrs, sbatkbs, mullis, and 
darvoshes; a great blessing bas oome upon 
them, who contmusUy recite his salvation.** 
— translation^ p. 75.) 

The chief point of Ninak’s teaching was 
unquestionably the Unity of God. He set 
himaelf firmly against the idea of associating 
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o4h«r b«iiig with tbo Abtolato Bnpremo. 
Tm e&Altod idtft of Dirine MojestT onabled 
Nlamk to troftt with iadilferenoe the crowd 
of Hinda deities. To snch a mind as that of 
Ninak it would hare been sheer waste of 
time to aigne, with any earnestness, abont 
the attribntes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
class of beings, the whole of whom were snb- 
ordinate to one great, almighty, and incom* 
prehensible Ruler. Without an^orert attack 
on the Hindi! pantheon, he cansM the whole 
ohmter of deities to subside into n condition 
similar to that of angels in modem Christi- 
anity ; whose existence and operations may be 
the subject of conversation, but the whole, of 
whom sink into utter insig^nificance compared 
with the central idea of the Divine Majesty. 
The One Ood, in Kan&k’s opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all 9ftfts), 
was the creator of plurality of form« not the 
creator of matter out of nothing. The phe- 
nomenal world is the (^nanifestation of Deity, 
and it is owing to pure deception that the 
idea of severalty exists. In the Adi Grantk 
we read — 

** The cause of causes is the Creator. 

In His hand are the order and reflection. 

As He looks upon, so it becomes. 

He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 

Whatever is made, (is) according to His 
own pleasure. 

He ii far from all, end with all. 

He comprehends, sees, and makes dis- 
crimioation. 

He Himself is One, and He Hlmsolf is 
many. 

He does not die nor perish. He neither 
comes nor goes. 

N&nak says : He is always contained (in 
all).” — (TVonsfofion, p. 400.) 

Notwithstanding this conception that tb«r 
Supreme One comprehends both spirit and 
m^ittor, and therefore is what is ; He is never- 
theless spoken of as in some way different 
from the creatures He has formed, and has 
been endowed with moral and intellectual 
qualities. Thus we find in the Adi Grantk — 

** Whose body the universe is. He is not 
in it, the Creator is not In it. 

Who is putting (the things^ together, He 
is always aloof (from them), in what 
can Ho be said (to be containod) ? ” 

{Translation^ p. 474.) 

The soul of man is held to be a ray of 
light from the Light Divine ; and it necessarily 
follows that, in its natural state, the soul of 
man is sinless. The impurity, which is only 
too apparent in man, is accounted for by the 
operation of what is called Maya, or Delusion ; 
and it is this Miyi which deludes creatures 
into egotism and duality, that is, into self- 
consciousness or conceit, and into the idea 
that there oan be existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion prevents the pure soul 
from freeing itself from matter, and hence 
Uie spirit passes from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chain of births 
and deaths, until the delusion is removed, 
and the eatramelled ray returns to tho 
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Divine light wheiiot It otrlgiiuUlj umaiiated. 
The beflef In metempeyehoas is thus seen to 
be the necessary oomplement of panthoism ; 
. and it is essential to ^o oreod of a Hindfl, n 
Buddhist, and a $fln. 

In Bikhism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existence. The 
method by which this release from transmi- 
gration is to be accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of identity with the Supremo. 
When the soul fully realises what is summed 
up in the formula so Aam, ** I am that,” t.e. 
** I am one with that which was, and is, and 
will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured. This ie declared by 
Nfinak hinuelf in the Adi Grantk in these 
words — 

** Should one know his own eelf as the so 
kam, be believes in the esoteric mys- 
tery. 

Should the disciple (Gur-mukki) know 
his own self, what more con he do, or 
cause to be done ?” — (I, 0. AiS. 2484, 
fol. 63.) 

llie principles of early Sikhism given above 
are obviously too recondite for acceptance 
among masses of men ; accordingly we find 
that the pantheistic idea of Absolute Sub- 
•tance became gradually changed into -the 
more readily apprehend^ notion of a self- 
conscious Sunreme Being, the Creator and 
Governor of tne universe. Here Dr. Tmmpp 
himself admits the influence of Muhamma- 
danism, when he says : ** It is not improbable 
that the Islam had a great share in working 
eilently these changes, which are directly 
opposed to lA^e teaebidg of the Gurus.”-— 
(Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
Grantk, p. cxii.) The teaching of N&nak 
was, however, very practical. His followers 
are dally reminded in the Jap-Jx that, ** With 
out the practice of virtue there, can bo no 
worship,” 

In all that has proceeded we have confined 
ourselves strictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need- 
ful to allude to the fact that certain surviving 
relics of Buddhism had no small share in 
moulding the thoughts of the Founder of the 
Sikh religion. A full examination of this 
part of the subject would be out of place in 
the present work. It must suffice to say that 
Buddhism held its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappeared from other parts of 
Northern India ; and the abundance of Bud- 
dhistic relics, which are continually being un- 
earthed in the district, prove the wide-apread 
and long-continued influence of the tenets of 
the gentle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influence on early Sikhism are seen in 
its freedom from caste, in the respect for 
animal life, the special form of metempsy- 
chosis accepted, the importance asoribed to 
meditation, the profuse charity, the reverence 
paid to the seat of the Guru (like the Bud- 
dhistic worship of the throne), Ninak's respect 
for the lotos, hjs missionary tours, and the 
curious union subsisting between the Guru 
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Md hit StQgat In Iht Tm^U of Qwrt^ 7M 
Bahidmr, tmitkttd from tht or^iotl Gar- 
mokhiby an tnoeUtlik tehoUrt Sirdir Atar 
Singh, wo find tha following ramarkabla ten- 
tanca: *'Tha Gum and hia Sangat ara lika 
Ihe warp and woof in olotht--tbara is no dif- 
faranqa bat wean tham’* 87). In tha Adi 
Granth thare is an antira Sukhmaniior poem, 
by Qnra Arjun, wholly derotad to a racita- 
iion of tha adraotagas of the society of the 

S ious/* tha term amployad being, bowoTar, 
i this case, sddh kak $ang. (/. 0. MS. 2484, 
fdO. 184.) In addition to these points of 
raaamblanoa, there is found in early Sikhism 
a corions veneration for trees, offerings to 
which ware sometimaa made, as will be seen 
^ raferanca to pp^ 67, 70, and S3, of the 
TmoetM of Goiit Tegh bediadur^ just cited. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Boddha died andar a Sal tree, we hare seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed his last under 
a ^rih tree. Anyone familiar with Bud- 
dhism wiU readily recognize the remarkable 
coincidences stated above ; but the most con- 
clusive of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical with the crowning doctrine of 
Buddhism — the Nirvana itself. The following 
is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject:— 

“ If there could be any donbt on the p^n- 
thoiatic character of the tenets of the Sikh 
Gums regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by their doctrine of the Nirb&n. 
Where no personal God is taught or believed 
in, man cannot aspire to a final personal com- 
munion with him, his aim can only be absorp- 
tion in the Absolute Substance, i.e. individual 
annihilation. We find, therefore, no allusion 
to the joys of a future life in the Granth, as 
heaven or paradise, though supposed to 
exist, is not considered a desirable object. 
The immortality of the soul is only taught so 
far as the doctrine of transmigration requires 
it ; but when the soul has reached its highest 
ot^ect, it is no more mentioned, because it no 
longer exists as individual soul. 

“ The Nirban, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Buddha in his preaching held 
out to the poor people. From his atheistic 
point of view, he could look out for nothing 
else; personal eaistence, with all the con- 
comitant evils of this life, which nro not coun- 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures, neces- 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil. 
HU who .6 aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and pain of this existence by a 
stoical iidifference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop ndividual consciousness to its utmost 
limit, in order to escape at the point of death 
from tie dreaded transmigration, which ha 
also, even on hia atheistic ground, had not 
ventured to reject. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing but unre- 
stricte<i Pessimism, unable to hold out to man 
any solace, except that of annihilation. 

“ In progress of time, Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah- 
mMism, with its confused cosmolo^oal le- 
wends, and gorgeous mythology of the I^r^s, 
w eqB*Uj to Mltaly tho 
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Bnddhiam in Ha higbeet object tbo Nlrbia* 
•oon emeigM again In the popniar taaobii^ 
of the mediwval reformatqiy movementa. 
Xftmdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Ravidds, Ae., and 
after these Ndnak, take upon themselves to 
show the way to the Nlrbin, as Boddha In 
his time had promised, and find eager lis- 
teners ; the difference is only in the moans 
which these Bhagats [saints] propose for ob- 
taining the desired end.*' (lotrodoctioii to 
Trem^tion of the Adi GrwUh, p. ovi.) 

Such, then, was the Sikh reli^on as founded 
by Guru Ndoak. It is based on HindOlun, 
modified by Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by Sdfiism. There seems to be taper- 
abundant evidenoe that Ndnak laboured ear- 
nestly to reconcile Hind Q ism with Muhamma- 
danism, by insisting strongly on the tenets on 
which both parties could ag^, and by sub- 
ordinating the points of ^iffemnee. It is 
impossible to deny that Ndnak in his life-time 
actually did ffeot a large amount of reconci- 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to carry on the good work. The oirenmstanoee 
which led to the entire «‘evertal of the project, 
and produced between Mahammadans and 
Sikhs the deadliest of feuds, does not oome 
within tho purview of the present article. It 
is enough to state that the process was gra- 
dual, and was as much due to politioal oejiaes 
as to a steady departure from the teaehinga 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikhs acknowledge ten Gurus, whose 
names, with the year in which each died, are 
given in the following list : — 


Noise. 

Dateof Duration 
Death, of Garo<ehlp. 




Guru Ninak , 

A.n. 

1888 

Teart. 

84 

Gum Angad 

1552 

14 

Guru Amar-Dis 

1674 

22 

Guru Rim-Die 

1581 

7 

Guru Axjttn 

1606 

25 

Gum Har-Govind . 

1688 

82 

Guru Har-Ri,i 

1660 

22 

Guru Har-Kisan 

1664 

4 

Guru Tegh-Bahidur 

1675 

11 

Guru Govind Singh . 

1708 

88 


It is thus seen that the Sikh fraternity 
was under the guidance of personal Ourua 
from A.v. 1504, when N&nak received the 
spiritual impulse which gave birth to the 
new sect, until a.d. 1708, a total period of 
204 years. After the death of Guru Qovind 
Singh, the Adi Granth itself was taken to be 
the ever-existing impersonal guide. 

The first successor of Ninak was appointed 
on account of bis devotion to the cause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkah, 
Ninak met with a devotee named Lahani, 
whose faith and eameeinets were so fnlly 
demonstrated that Ninak named him, in 
preference to either of his sons, hit 
successor in tho leadership of the new sect. 
Hie name was also changed fron^ Lahani to 
Angad (-onpo -da, ♦♦ body -giving *’), implying 
that he was willing to give his very body to 
the cause of God. He wat a poor and i^o* 
rant man, and maintained himeeU by rope- 
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making. He is said to haTo heard the whole 
accoant of N&nak’s life from B&U» who 
had long been with the Fonnder. It is re« 
lated that all the counsel which N&nak had 
given to the Sikhs was sedulously inculcated 
by him. (Sikhan.de Raj cTi Vithi^df p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, the Founder, he also 
named as his successor a devoted servant ; 
although he had sons whom he might have 
appointed. 

Amar-D&s, the thii*d Gum, was a simple- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un- 
learned as his two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
he composed several verses incorporated in 
the Adt Granth. It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans. The gentle disposi- 
tion of Amar-Dus was unsuited to the posi- 
tion of ruler among the strong-willed people 
of the Panjab ; ^Accordingly, when a diffei*ence 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Das was 
completely absorbed in the seiwice of Para- 
mesur (God). (Sikhdn de Raj di p. 

25.) Tlie use of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindu aide of Sikh- 
ism ; and we may suppdse that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adherents to Islam ; for we find that the 
Mushms began to annoy this Guru’s disciples 
by trivial acts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Gui'u what they bad better do ; 
and he suggested various temporising expe- 
dients, which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired bis dis* 
ciples to endure the wrong, as it was more 
meritorious to submit than to reaent an insult. 
The weak conduct of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for his successors to deal with. 
Amar-D&s nominated his a<m-in-law as his 
successor'; an example which initiated the 
her'Hiitary Quni-ahip which followed. 

Rom-Dl^ was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He was taken 
into the family of Amar Das, and married 
his daughter. He had acquired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man. On attaining the Guru-ship, 
he set himself industriously to the acquisition 
of disciples ; and took large contributions 
from them in the shape of voluntary offerings. 
This wealth placed him above bis brothers 
in the faith ; and conferred upon him the ele- 
ments of a royal state. He restored on bid 
tank in magnificent style, for the purpose of 
religious ablution, and called it Amritsar^ 
or V. lake of the water of life. This tank 
euabled the Sikhs to perform their abla- 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In the course of 
time, a town grew up round the tank, which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of the most important places in the Panj- 
ftb. This assumption of dignity and increas- 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan governors of the 
country ; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hind&ism accentuated the feeling. It is clear 
that the Muhammadans who hr fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindu 


kiogdoms, covdd not ^iew with indifference 
the up-growth el a Hihdd sovereignty in their 
very midst. named his son as his 

successor in the Gora-ship — an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com- 
promise in religious matters ; for every Mu- 
hammadan felt his position as a eitiaen threa- 
tened by the establishment of a raUying- 
point for disaffected Hindus. 

Guru Arjnn, the fifth Gurn, was an activf* 
and ambitions man. He laid aside the dress 
of a faqir, which had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary 
offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into his pay, a proceeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified the 
jealousy of his Muhammadan neighbours. 
As an additional means of uniting his com- 
munity into one compact body, Im collected 
the words of Nanak, and those of other 
saintly personages, into a book, which he 
called Oremthf i.e. “ the book ; ” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative which was not contained in** the 
book.” The spark which lit the torch was, 
however, a distinct interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan ruler at Delhi, and occa- 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is not clear whether the 
Smporor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhi ; and 
this was enough to inflame the passions of 
the Sikhs, who were eager to revenge his 
death. 

Har-Govind aucceeded his lalhar m the 
Guru-ship^ and at once proceeded tt am 
his followers, and sla^ those who had been 
personally concerned m procuring the death 
of the late Guru. This did not, howover, 
prevent him from entering the service of the 
Emperors Jahangir and Shah- Jahkn in a mili- 
tary capacity ; but his turbulence got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a prediv 
tory, rather than a rehgious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikhs were changed from 
faqirs into soldiers ; and were freely recruited 
from the warUke Jat population, who eagerly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that the 
actions of this Guru must have led him into 
frequent contests with the Muhammadan 
authorities ; and provoked the efforts after- 
wards made to break up what the rulers must 
have felt to be a dangerous confederation. 

Har-Ra-i was the grandson of the last 
Guru ; and was chosen as successor because 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sons 
for the office. Har-Ki^i fought against 
Aurangxib in the interest of Daril-Shikoh; 
and when the latter was defeated he made 
bis submission to the Emperor, and was 
pardoned. 

Har-Kiahan was the younger son of the 
preceding. Nothing eventful occurred during 
his short tenure of power. He was called to 
Delhi by the Emperor Aurangxib, and wae 
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there attacked by amall-poXf of which disease 
he died. The succession to the Guru-ship 
was broken by his death ; for he was too 
ireak to appoint a successor, and merely 
indicated that the next Guru would be found 
in Bakula, a village near Anand-pur. 

Tegh-Bahadur, who happened to he residing 
in Bakulii, was the son of Har-Govind, and 
had been passed over by his father in favour 
of Har-Rii^i. He was by nature contempla- 
tive, and not particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of leader among the 
bellicose Sikhs. Anrangzlb was in the Tull 
fury of bis Islamizing mania, and was accord 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
an^bitious projects of the Sikhs. The Panjab 
appears to have- been too carefully gviardod to 
be pleasant to Togh-Bahadur, and he, there- 
fore, began a wandering life over the north I 
of India. An account of his travels has been 
translated from Panjabi into English by the 
learned Sirdar Atar Singh ; and the story is 
singularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from one anecdote that, 
even in the time of this ninth Guru, Muham- 
madans could feel a certain rosf>ect for the 
Sikhs. The tale relates that a small party of 
Hindus and Muhammadans wont to rob the 
Gum; but at the last moment the Muham- 
madans felt remorse, for they said, “ he was 
undoubtedly a prophet.” — {Travels of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur^ p. 2i.) On reaching oivarim 
the Gum met a Saiyid seated under a Shrih 
tree (the same kind of tree, be it remarked, as 
that under which Nimak breathed his last); and 
the Saiyid saluted the Guru with reverence, 
saying: “I am really happy now, having 
seen your divine countenance.” — {Travels ^ 
Ac., p. 40.) Still more marked is the friendly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-Baliadur received from Sharafu ’d-Din, a 
Muhammadan gentleman residing near Patiala. 
This Muslim sent him presents, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
much ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It ’t- specially mentioned that 
the Gum’s eyes U upon a mosque, and 
Sharafu M-DIn immediately said that that was 
the house of God.” — {Travels^ Ac., p. 2.) Not- 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pious Muhammadans, it is certain that Tegh- 
Bafa&dur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to the Muslim mlers of the country. The 
hook of Travels^ from which we are quoting, 
gives numerouP instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 46, 40, 67, 68, CO, 126, 130, 131. Some 
desperate tights took place, and after a 
specially severe engagement it is said on 
p, 68 that “ from that day the Muhammadans 
never ventured to fight with the Guru. How- 
ever, the Guru appears to have been hunted 
from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. The apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
attitude of pious Muhammadans, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan soldiery, finds 
its explanation in the supposition that the 
religipus aspect of Sikhism was not antago- 
mstic to Muhammadan ideas, while its 
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political aspect provoked the violence of the 
Court of Delhi. In the present day much the 
same state of things is recognizable with 
ro.Hpcct to the WnlihabiH. The Engli'»h Oovei n- 
ment would never droam of interfering with 
the religious opinions of that, or any other, 
se.'t ; but when their doctrine.s find expression 
in the subversion of civil authority, the 
leaders soon find them-selvos in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Uahudur was at length arrested, 
and the Emperor is stated to have endeavoured 
earnestly to bring him over to the pure Mus- 
lim faith ; but when be proved obdurate he 
was thrown into prison, whore long- continued 
cruelty induced him to command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to cut off his head. 

Govind Singh was the tenth and last Guru, 
and he succeeded his lather Tegh-Bahadur 
when only 16 years of ago. lie was brought 
up under Hindu guidance, and became a 
staunch devotee of the goddess Durga ; and, 
by his pronounced preference for Hinduism, 
he caused a division in the Sikh community. 
He introduced several important changes into 
the conswitution of Sikh society. The chief 
among these was the establishment of the 
Khdlsdf by which he bound his disciples into 
an army, and conferred ^on each of them the 
name Singh ^ or lion. BTe freely admitted all 
castes to the ranks of his army*; and laboured 
more earnestly over their military than over 
their religious discipline. The nature of the 
changes which Govind Singh effected in the 
fratefnity is best shown by the fact that the 
special followers of Nanak personally, sepa- 
rated themselves from him, and formed a com- 
munity of their own, rejecting the title of Singh 
In. other words, they preferred the religions to 
the military idea. This Guru fought against 
the Muhammadans with determination ; a.Ad 
was HO incensed against them that he iuStl- 
tuted a fine of 26 rupees for saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly. To- 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an attempt 
was made to raise this fine to 5,000 rupees ; 
but it was ultimately fixed at 125 rupees 
{7'ravels, Ac., pp. 69 and 130.) The spiiHit 
of toleration so marked during the life of 
Nanak was clearly gone ; and in yet later 
times this hostility gave birth to the 
maxim that “ a true bikh should always 
be engaged in war with the Muhamma- 
dans and slay them, fighting them face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govind 
Singh was treacherously slain by the dagger 
of a Pathan follower. He refused to name a 
successor, telling his followers that after hit 
death the Granth S^hibf or “ the Lord the 
Book," was to be their guide in every re- 
spect. {Sikhan de Raj di Vtthi^d, p. 79.) 

The foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhammadans is sufiioient to 
show that the religion of Nanak began in 
laigo-hearted toierauce ; and that political 
causes operated to convert its adherents 
into a narrow-minded sect. The Hinduism 
which Nanak had disciplined, reasaerted 
its superiority under his saocessors, and ulti 
matoly became predominant. While this 
change was in progress the religious aspect 
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of the moTomont beeamo graduallj eoii> 
Toitod into a military and political propa- 
ganda. No contrait, indeed* cotdd well be 
greater than that between the inoffenaiTe and 
gentle-minded Nanak, and the warlike and 
ambitiona Unnia of later timea. Bnt whilo 
we cannot help being painfully improaaod with 
the apparently undying fend which atill anb- 
•iata Mwoen tho Sikhs and the Mnham- 
madana, it seems porfoctly clear that the 
intention of tho Poundor was to reconcile the 
differences between those croods ; and that in 
this excellent work he attained a largo mea- 
sure of aacceaa. His pious object was de- 
feated by pohtical causes, and by the war- 
like nature of the people of tho Panjab The 
name Muhammadan/' in the Tarious coun- 
trios in wliich it exists, is allowed to coror 
difforoncos in religious belief quite as great 
as those between tl^ views of Nanak and those 
of Muhammad ; and in ail probability would 
hate done so in this instance also, but fur the 
reasons pointed out. Wo cannot, however, 
Concoi*n ourselves with probabilities; it is 
enough for tho purposes of this article to 
have established tho fact that Sikhism, in 
its inception, was intimately associated with 
Muhammadanism ; and that it was intended 
as a means of bridging tho gulf which sepa- 
rated the Hindfis from tho believers in the 
Prophet. 

T^ere are 6vo leading sects of Sikhs, the 
names of which need only be mentioned. They 
are : — 

1. The Udasitf or thoso who arc indif- 

ferent ** to the world. 

2. Too SuiAre, or tho pure." 

8. The Diwunt^ or ** mad " saints. 

4. Tho NirnuiU Sadhu, or ** spotloss 
saints." 

G. The , Akalu. or worshippers of the 
“ Eternal One." 

[Tho foregoing able review of the connec- 
tieii between Sikhism and the toaebings of 
blim has been contributed, spociiilly for tho 
preeent work, by Mr. Fr^oric Pincott, 
kBJLa] 

The authorities upCn which this article is 
based are : — Dr. Trumpp's Trannintion of the 
Adi Grantk; the tost of the AtH (irnnthj 
India Offico M& No. 2484 ; tho Jannm-Snkhi 
of Guru N&nak in old Pniij&bj, 7. O. MS, 
No. 1728 ; tho Jonam-Patri of Guru Nunak, 
/. 0. No. 2885 ; Sikhdn do li^ d% VUhiJit 
(an Aoeount of the Jliilo of the Sikhn, in Pan- 
j4bl) ; The Travels of Gurk Tn^k-iifthudur and 
Gnru Goinnd Sinifh^ translated from tbo ori- 
ginal Our-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bhadaur ; i Sdhik^ the l^nddbi toxt 
with commentary in Urdfi, by Birdftr Atar 
Singh; Sri Guru Churitm I\u6kmk*tr^ by 
Pandit Gyani Sant Singh ; Sri Ndnmk Ih'ukuo, 
by BhA^i Santokh Singh ; Sri Crauth Gur- 
Pratdp Sunt) /fojd, by Bhu^i Santokh Singh. 
[rSQIE, MUUAMMADAlllAM, SUFI.] 

SILSILAH (flUL). LU, «A 

chain." (1) The line of suoeeeeioa in any 


reUrious order, traced either to eonie redoes 
leader of reputation, or to the four riffhtly 
direoted Khalifahe. or to the Prophet him- 
self. (2) An unbroken tradition. 

SIMOI^ PETER. Arabic Sham^dn 
Not mentioned by name in 

the Qur’an, but al-Baifawi says ho is the 
Apostle who was sont to Antiooh to snooour 
tho two disciplos in prison (said to be John < 
and Judo), and who is referred to in Siirah 
xxxvi. 18 : ** And we strengthonod thorn with 
a third.” 

SIMSAR pi. tamdBirah. 

A tonn used in Muhammanan law for agents 
or brokers. 

SIN. Arabic mtnib (s-J'i), 

Heb. DltJtd 

T T 

Wlpn Muhammadan doctors 

divide sin into two classoa. Kainrdk^ great,* 
and Mujhtrah^ little " sins. Kuhirah sins are 
thoso groat sins of which, if a Musulman do 
not repent, he will be sent to tho purgatorial 
hell reserved for sinful Muslims, whilst 
^aghirah are those venial sins which are in- 
horent in our fallen nature. 

Muhammadan writers are not agreed ss to 
tho exact number of kaOirah sins, but they are 
generally held to bo tho following seven- 
teen : — 

1. Kufr^ or infidelity. 

2. Constantly committing little sms. 

3. Despairing of God's mercy. 

4. Considering oneself safe from tbo wrath 
of God. 

5. False witness. 

0. Quify or falsely charging a Muslim 
with adultery. 

7. Taking a false oath. 

8. Magic. 

3. Drinking Wine. 

10. Appropriation of tho property of or- 
phans. 

11. Usury. 

12. Adultory. 

13. Unnatural crimo. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. 

18. Flooiiig in battio before tho face of an 
inlldol enemy. 

17. Disobodionce to parents. 

The following arc sayings of Muhammad, 
AS given in tho Traditions, on tho subject of 
sin (MiHhkdtf book i. ch. ii.): — 

^ Ho is not a boliovor who commits adul- 
tory, or steals, or drinks liquor, or plunders, 
or ombozxlos, when eninisiod with tho 
plunder of the infidel. Beware I beware I " 

'* Tbo greatest sin is to associate another 
with God, or to vox your fathor and mother, 
or to murder your own spoeios, or to commit 
suieido, or to swear, or to lie." 

** Tho greatest of sins boforo God is that 
you call uny other like unto tho God who 
created you, or that you murder your child 
from an idea that it will ei^ your victuals, or 
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you eominit adultery with your noiirh- 
Dours wifo.** 

Abstain ye from eeren ruinous deetructiTo 
tiiiw, irael/, (1) asTCoisting anything with 
God; (2)ma^e; (8) killing anyone withont 
WMon; (4) taking interwit on money; (6) 
tuing the property of the orphan; (6) run- 
mng away on the day of baUle ; and 
taxing an innocent woman with adultery.” 

•* Do not ataociate anything with God, al- 
though they kill or bum you. Do not affront 
your parents, although they should order you 
to leave your wives, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the divine prayerb, 
for he who does so will jiot remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine ; for it is 
the root of all evil. Abstain from vice, for 
from it descends the ange^ of Gk)d. Refrain 
fr^ ruouing away in battle, although ye be 
killed. Whon a pestilence shall visit man- 
kind, and you are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Cherish your children, and chastise 
them in order to teach them good behaviour, 
and instruct them in the fear of Qod.*' 

It is related that a Jew once said to his 
friend, Take me to this Prophet.” He said, 
** Do not call him a prophet, for if he hears it 
he will be pleased.” And they came to the 
Prophet and asked him about the niru Cstc) 
wonders (i.«. Ton Commandments), whicn ap- 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He aam, 
** Do not associate anything with Qod, nor 
steal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take an inoffensive person ^fore the king to 
be killed, nor practise msgic,,nor take inte- 
rest, nor accuse an innocent woman of adnl- 
tery, nor turn your backs on the field of 
battle ; and it is proper, particularly for the 
Jews, not to work on Saturday.” The Jews 
kissed the hands and feet of the Prophet, and 
said, “ We bear witness that you are a Pro- 
phet.” He said, “ What prevented you from 
being my disciples ? ” They replied, •• David 
oall^ OD God to per|>etuate the gift of pro- 
phecy in bis family, and we fear the Jews will 
kill us if ve become your followers.” 

SINAI. Arabic Saind* (•W-), Heb. 

TP Sinai. In the Qur’an Jam Saind* 
also JlJm Sinin jyt). 

“Mount Sinai”; and af-Jar (jjUl), “the 
Mount ” ; Chaldee In Muslim 

commentaries, Jabaiu Mvsd ^ 

♦♦ the Mount of Moses.” 

It is referred to in the Qur’&n as the moun- 
tain on which God gave the tables cf the Law 
(Snrab vii. 139), and as the place where God 
assembled the prophets sjid took a compact 
from them (Surah lii. 75). In Surah xcv. 2, 
Muhammad makes the Almighty swear **by 
Mount Sinai ” ; and m Surah xxiii. 20, we are 
told that, “ a tree growing out of Mount 
Sinai produces oil and a condiment for those 
who eat.” 

Al-BAizdwi (Fleischer’s ed., voL L p. 343), 
and the anihor of the Majma*u U-Bihdr (p. 67), 
bo'-h say that Moioe received the Ubles of 
the Law on the mottstain calied/oha/w Zubuir 
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SINGING. Arabic 

Among Muslim theologians, sftiging is gene- 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objection is 
founded on ■ tradition recorded by Jkbir, who 
relates that Muhammad said, ** Singiiig and 
hearing songs causeth hypocrisy to grow in 
the heart, even as rain causeth the com to 
grow in the held.” (AfuJUbat, book xxiL 
ch. ix. pi. 3.) 

Shaikh *Abdu l-Haqq, in his cconmentary, 
remarking on this tradition, says, it is not a 
tradition of any authority, and adds, **The 
traditiouists all agree that there is no ^adid 
of any authority forbidding the practice of 
tinging ” (vol. iv. p. 63.) 

The Sufifl* ^ho engage in the service of 
song as an act of worship, say Muhammad 
only forbade tongs of an objectionable cha- 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re- 
gard the pfaciice with disfavour. 

SIPAEAH The Pemian 

term for the thirty jug\ or divisions of the 
Qur’an. From si, “ thirty,” and pdrak^ ** a 
portion.” 

The Qur’Li is said to ^ave been thus divided 
to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole 
of the QQr’an in the month of Ramasio. 
Muhammadans generally quote the Qur’in by 
the Sipdrah and not by the SiraA. [Qoa’iJi.] 

§IQAH (^). Worthy of con* 

fldeice.” A term used in the study of the 
Hadie for a tradiiioniit worthy of confidence. 

$IRAT (Uy). Lit. “ A road.” Tbe 

word occurs in the Qur’an thirty-eight times, 
in nearly all of which it is used for the 
Sirdfu '/-Mustaqim^ or the “ right way ” of 
religion. In Muslim traditions and other 
writings it is more commonly used for the 
bridae across tbe infema) fire, which is de- 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a sword, and is beset on each side with briars 
and booked thorns. The righteous will pass 
over it with ihe swiftness of tbe lightning, 
but' tbe wicked will soon miss their footing 
and will fall into the fire of bell. {MuHa Aa 
Qdri, p. 110.) 

Muhammad appears to have borrowed hie 
idea of tbe bridge from tbe Zoroastnan system, 
according to which tbe spirits of the d^>parted, 
both good and bad, proceed along an ap- 
pointed path to the “ bridge of the gatherer ” 
(cAfVific/ jtgrftu). This was a narrow road 
conducting to Heaven or Paradise, over 
which tbe souls of the pious alone could pass, 
whilst the wicked fell into the gulf below. 
(Rawlinson's Stventh Oriental Monarchy^ 

p. 686.) 

The Jews, also, believed in the bridge oi 
bell, which is no broader than a thread, over 
which idolaters munt pass. {Mtdra$h, Yalkutf 
Reubeni, sect. CreAtnnom.) 

A8-9IBATn X-MUSTAQIM 

“The right way,*' i.e. the 
Muhammadan religion ; e.g. Qur’An, Siuiah 
ill i4 ; “ Pear God and obey me ; of a truth 
Qod is my Lord and your Lord : Therefore 
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worship Him. This is the rtpA( It 

occurs in about thirty other places. 

SIKIUS. Arabic a8h-8hi*rd(^^f^\), 

“ Th« dog-star.” The Almighty is called ^ 
the Qur’an, Surah iiii. 60, liaibu ’sA-i^t<rd, 
the “ Lord of the Dog-star.” 

The jSimal&n say that before the time of 
Muhammad this star was worshipped by the 
Banu l^uza^ah, hence the reference to it in 
the Qur’an. 

SITTma. Arabic juliia 

The tradilionists are very particular in de- 
scribing the precise position in which Mnl^m- 
mad used to sit. 

Ibn ‘Umar says: ** I saw fiim sit with his 
knees up and the bottom of his feet on the 
ground, and his arms round his legs.” 

J&bir says: “I saw him sitting reclining 
upon a pillow which was put under his 
arm.” ^ 

Kailah says : ** I saw him sitting in the 
mosque upon hie buttocks, in the greatest 
humility and lowliuess.” 

J&bir says, again : “ The Prophet used, after 
he had said morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn under him, until sun-rise.” (iftsA- 
kat, book xxii. ch. v.) 

Muhammadans always sit On the ground 
in their places of pnblic worship. In social 
gatherinigs, people of inferior position always 
sit loWer than their superiors. 

SIX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 

Al-Itndn or the Faith,*' is 

defined as consisting of the six articles of 
beUef:-- 

1. AUdA, Qod. 

2. Al-MaWikahy the Angels. 

.8. Al*Kutuh, the Books (of the Prophets). 

4. Ar-Ru9ul, the Prophets. 

6. Al-Yaumv. the Last Day. 

6. Al- QadoTf the Decrees of God. 

These 8ix Articles of ifaith are entitled 
8ifatu H-Imdnj “ the Attributes of Faith," oT- 
Arkdnu ’/-/mdn, “ the Pillars of Faith." [mu- 

BJLMMXDAIIISM.] 

SIYAR (y^), pi. of 8irah. Lit. 

** Going in any madner or pace.” The record 
of a man’s actions and exploits Stories of 
the ancients. 

Kitdbu *s-Sii/ar is the title given to a his- 
tory of the establishment of Islam, hence as- 
6Vw<jr means an historical work on the life 
of Muhammad, or any of his Companions, or 
of his successors, dc. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islam is that by Imam 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 61. 
(Kashfu Flugel’* edition, vol. iii. 

p. 634.) 

SLANDER, [qxzf.] 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 

[food, zabu.] 

SLAVERY. Arabic ‘ Uhudlyah 

Hob- rninj? ^aldddk. A slave, 


*Ahd(^) (Surah ii. 220), Hob. '“ny'eAecf; 
ManUik (Surah xvl. 77) ; A female 

■lave, amah (AaI) (Surah il 220). The term 
generally used in the Qar*&n for slaves is 
ijtSLm b* md maUikat ainidnukum 
** that which yonr right hands possess.” 

Muhammad found slavery an existing 
institution, both amongst the Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore it is 
recognised although not established in the 
Qur’an. 

I. — The Tkachimo of the Qob'ah on the 
subject of slave/y is as follows : 

(1) Muslims are allowed to cohabit with any 
of their female slaves. Surah iv. 3 : “ Then 
marry what seems good to you of women, 
by twos, or threes, or fours ; and if ye fear 
that ye cannot be equitable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess.'* Surah iv. 
29 : “ Take of what your right hands poeeese 
of young women.” Silrah xxxiii. 49: “0 
prophet I verily We make lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right hand possesses 
out oj the booty God hath granted thee.” 

(2) They are allowed to take possession of 
married women if they are slaves. Surah iv. 
28 : “ Unlawful for you are . . . married 
women, save such as your right hands possess.” 
(On this verso al-Jalalan the commentators 
say : *' that is, it is lawful for them to cohabit 
with those women whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands be alive 
in the l>dru H^Harh.”) 

(8) Muslims are excused from strict rules 
of decorum in ihe presence of tmr female staves, 
even as in the presence of their wivee. SOrah 
xxiii. 6 : ** Those who are strict in the rules 
of decomm, except for their wives, or what 
their right hands possess.” See also Silrah 
Ixx. 29. 

(4) The helpless vosiHon of the slave as 
regarde his master illustrates the help leas 
position of the false gods of Arabia in the 
presence of their Creator. S&rah xvi. 77 ; 
**Qod has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, able to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provision, and one who expends 
therefrom in alms secretly and openly, shall 
they be held equal ? Praise be to God, most 
of them do not know ! ” See also Surah 
XXX. 27. 

(6) Muslims shall exercise kindness towards 
their slaves. Surah iv. 40 : ** Serve God and 
do not associate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to your parents and to kindred . . 
and to that which your right hands possess.” 

(6) When slaves can redeem tnetneelvee it 
is the duty of Musluns to grant the emanci- 
pation. Surah xxiv. 33 : And such of those 
whom your right hands possess as crave a 
writing (i.e. a document of freedom), write 
it out for them if ye know' any good in them, 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel yonr 
slave-girls to prostitution if they desire to 
keep continent.” 

F rom the teaching of the Qur’an above quoted 
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it ^*11 be seeo that all male and female sUyee 
taKen as plunder in war are the lawful 
property of their master ; that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
slaye, either married or single ; that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
the stone idols of Arabia ; but they should 
be treated with kindness^ and be granted 
their freedom when they are able to ask for 
and pay for it. 

II. —From the Tbachimo of the Teadi- 
tloHS, it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to put to death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islam on the 
field cf battle ho was a free man ; but if he 
were made captive, and afterwards embraced 
Islam, the change of creed did not emanci- 
pate him. ‘Atiyatu 'l-Qura^l relates lhat, 
after his battle with the Banu Quraizah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to he killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very special blessings are attached to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said, ^ Whosoever 
frees a slave who is a Muslim, God will 
redeem every member of his tody, limb for 
limb, from hell fire." Abu 2^arr asked which 
slave was the best to emancipate, and the 
Prophet replied, “That which is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master.** 
An Arab onoe asked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradise, and the Pro- 
phet siaid, “ Free a slave, or assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery." The following 
are some of the sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the treatment of slaves : 

»*It is well for a slave who regularly 
worships God and discharges his master's 
work ] roperly.” 

loever buys a slara and does not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
it for the purchaser of the slave." 

“ When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence afterwards.** 

“ Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
cause of loss.’* 

When any one of you is about to beat 
his slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him." 

“ It is incumbent upon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are not 

able to do.” . u u 

“ When a slave-girl has a child by her 

master she is free at his death.” 

“ Whoever frees a slave, and the slave 
has property, it is for the master, unless 
the master shall have agreed lhat ^ it was 
the slave’s at the time of freeing him (See 
Miikkdtu U-Ma^dbih, U-Bukkan^ 

hiku Mu»lim.) 

in.— With regard to the Enslaviko of 
CATnvBS, the author of the Btddyak • 

“ The Iinim» with respect to captives, has 
H in his choice to slay them, becauae the 
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Prophet put captives to death, and alae 
because laying them terminates wicked- 
ness ; or, if he choose, he may make them 
slaves, because by enslaving them the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time the Muslims reap an advan- 
tage ; or, if he please, he may release them 
so as to make them freemen and 
according to what is recorded of *Umar ; 
but il is not lawfnl so to release the ido- 
laters of Arabia, or apostates. It is not 
lawful for the Imam to return the captives 
to their own country, as this would be 
strengthening the infidels against the Mus- 
Irrns. If captives become Muslims, let not 
tho Imam put them to death, because the 
wickedness of them is hereby remedied 
without slaying them ; but yet he may law- 
fully make them slaves, after their oonver- 
sioD, because the reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
the Muslim territory) had e'^^stence previous 
to their embracing the faith. It is otherwise 
where infidels oeoome Muslims before their 
capture, because then the reason for making 
them slaves did not exist previous to their 
conversion- It is not lawful to release infidel 
captives in exchange for the release of 
Muslim captives from the infidels. Accord- 
ing to the two disciples, this is lawful (and 
such also is the opinion of ash Shafi*!), be- 
cause this produces the emancipation^ of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaying the 
infidels or making them slaves. The argu- 
ment of Imam Abu ^anifah is that snob an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captivea will again return to 
« fight the Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
and the prevention of this wickedness is 
preferable to ejecting tiie release of the 
Muslims, since, as they remain in the hands 
of the infidels, the injury only affects thetn, 
and does not extend to the other Muslims, 
whereas the injury attend iog the release of 
infidel captives extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
is, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is also unlawful, as this is assisting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and tho 
same is mentioned in the Maghahu 1-Ma*hkur. 
In the Satru 1-Kahir it ie as8(‘rted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may bo 
made whore the Muslims are nocossitoua, 
because the IVophet released the captirea 
taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in the bands of 
Muslims, it is not lawful to release and s^'ro 
him back to the infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim who is a captive in Iheir 
hands, hocause no advantage can result from 
the transaction. If, bowerer, the converted 
captive consent to it, and there be no aj)j're 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of discretion. It is not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them grrtuitoaaly , that is, without 
receiving anything in return, or their be- 
coming or being raacie slavea. Ash- 

Shafl'i says that showing favour to cantivea 
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ia tliiK wuy ii Uwfal, becAuae the Prophet 
showed feTonr in thie wsj to aome of the 
eeptirea taken at the battle of Badr. The 
arjnunenta of the ^aaafl doctora upon thie 
^int are iwo>fold : First, it ia said in tho 
Qur'an, * S(ay idolaters wherever ye find them * ; 
secondly, the right of enslaring them ia 
•atabliahed by their being oonquered and 
oaptnred, and hence it ia not lawful to annul 
that right without receiTing aome adTantage 
in return, in the same manner ae holds with 
respect to all plunder ; and with remet to 
what ash-Sh&ni relates that the mphet 
showed favour in this way to aome of the 
captires taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the text of the Qur'an already 
quot^. (Hanulton'sfiaddyaA, toI. iL p. 160.) 

IV. — Slavs Tsafuc is not only allowed 

but legislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is clearly sanctioned by the example of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
Sabihu Muslim^ Kitdbu vol. i. p. 2\ 

In the Law of Sale (see 6addu H-Uuhtar. 
Hiddyah^ Hamilton's ed., vol. ii. p. 458), 
slaves, male and female, are treated merely 
ns articles of merchandize. In chapters on 
sale, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given as regards slaves, and 
the same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of animals and bondsmen. 

The following traditions {Miskkat^ book 
xiii. chap, xx.) with reference to the action of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable : — 

***lin:^ ibn al-Husain said a man freed 
six slaves at his death, and he had no other 
property besides ; and the Prophet called 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and then cast lots ; he then ordered that two 
of them should be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and spoke severely of the 
man who had set them free.” 

** Jabir said we used to sell the mothers 
of children in the time of the Prophet, and 
of Abu Bakr ; but *Umar forbade it in his 
time.” 

V. — The MAKumssiox or Slavxs is per- 
mitted by Muhammadan law under the fol- 
lowing forms ; (1) *Atiq (*Am, Btdq ) ; (2) 
KitabcJi ; (8) Tadbir ; and (4) Istildd, 

(1) *Atdqt in its literal sense, means power ^ 
and in law expresses the act of the owner of 
a slave (either male or female) giving im- 
mediate and unconditional fre^om to bis 
slave. This act is lawful when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the actual owner of the slave in question. 
If such % person say to his slave, “ Thou ait 
free,” or “Thou art muHaq^ or “Thou ait 
consecrated to God,” or make use of any 
similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes ipso facto free, whether the owner 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitdbak^ literally “ a writing,” sig- 
nifies a bond of freedom granted to a slave 
(male or female), in return for money paid. 
It is founded on the teaching of the Qur'in, 
Surah xxiv. 38: “ And suob of those as your 
right hands poaseas as crave a writing, write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them,” 
which precept is hold to be recommendatory, 


although not ininnotlTe, The slave thus 
ransomed is caUea mfskatab, until the ransom 
is fully paid. During the interval between 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
the money the mukdtab enjovs a certain 
degree of freedom, but is nevertheless p>1aoed 
under oertsin restrictions. For example* 
although he is free to move from place to 
place, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, oa* 
booome bail, or grant a loan, or make a 
nilgrimage, Ac., without the permission of 
his master. 

(8) Tadbir signifies literally, “ arrange- 
ment, disposition, plan,” but in the langonge 
of the law it means a declaration of fr<^om 
made to a slave (male or female), to take efieet 
after the master's death. If the owner of a 
slave say, “ Thou art free at my death,” or 
“Thou art a mudubbir," or words to that 
efiPeet, the slave can claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any ehiloiwn 
bom to him in the interval are placed in the 
same position. 

(4^ letilid, Lit. ** the offspring's claim,” 
signifies a man having a child botn to him 
of a female Slave, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow- 
ledgment becomes ipso facto the cause of 
the freedom of the female slave. The woman 
is then called ummu 'l-walad, “ the mother of 
offspring,'* and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being also free. 

(5) In addition to the above forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of slavss is the legal penalty 
or expiation (kaffdrah) for certain sina, Ae. 
for breaking the fast of Ramadan the expi- 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven poor persons ; this expiation 
is also made for a rash oath [oath], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as ffihir 
[xihar]. (See Raddu H-Mnbtdr, vol. iL p. 
175 ; iii. p. 92 ; ii. p. 952.) 

VI. — MoDBRif Muslim Slavery. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries ; a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy indWiduals, are from Oaoigia and 
Circassia. 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt “ Abyssinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of wives, as requiring less expense* 
and being more subservient, but they are 
generally indulged with the same luxuriee 
as free Indies ; their vanity is gratified by 
costly dresses and ornaments, and they rank 
high above free servants, as do also the male 
slaves. Those called Abyssinians appear to 
be a mixed race between negroes and whites, 
and from the territories of the Qallaa. They 
are mostly kidnapped and sold by their own 
countrymen. The negro female slaves, as 
few of them have considerable porsonal 
attractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyssiniaus, many of whom are very beau- 
tiful), are usually employed only in cooking 
and other menial offices. 

“ The female slaves of the higher classes 
ore often instruoted in plain needlework and 
embroidery, and sometimes in music and 
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danoin^;. Formerlj many of them pos> 
aeaoad sufficient literary accomplishments to 
quote largely from estoemed poems, or even 
to compose extemporary verses, which they 
would often accompany with the lute. The 
condition ot many concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many quite the contrary. Those, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene- 
rally treated with kindness, but at first tboy 
are usiully importuned, and not unfrequently 
used with much harshness, to induce them 
to embrace the Muhammadan faith, which 
almost all of them do. Their services are 
commonly light ; the usual office of the male 
white slave, who is called (memlook) mam/ukt 
is that of a page, or a military guard. 

**Sunuch8 are employed as guardians of 
the women, but only in the house*^ of men 
of high rank or of great wealth ; on accuimt 
of the important office which they fill, they 
are generally treated in public with special 
consideration. I used to remark, in Cairo, 
that few persons saluted me with a more 
dignified and consequential air than these 
pitiable but self -conceited beings. Most of 
them are Abyssinians or negroes. Indeed, 
the slaves in general tak»> loo' much advan- 
tage of the countenance of their masters, 
esjpecially when they belong to men in power.” 
(Arabian NiahUt vol. i. p 65.) 

In Oentral Asia the great slave-trade is 
carried on with Kiifiristan. The Kdfirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen and countrywomen 
into slavery, and, when the slave market is 
dull, the Mul;iammadans residing on their 
borders make inroads upon the K&firs and 
carry them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into slavery. Some 
K&fir slaves have risen to eminence in Cabul, 
the late Sher AU Khan*s commander-in-chief, 
Feramoz Khan, being a Kafir slave. 

In Hindustan British rule has abolished 
slavery, but it nevertheless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
assent to their condition of bondage. 

VII. — The TRXATirxiiT or Slatu. — It has 
been already shown that, both according to 
the teaching of the Qur’an and also accordthg 
to the injunctions of Mu^mmad, as given in 
the Traditions, kindness to slaves is strictly 
enjoined ; and it most be admitted that the 
trMtment of slaves in Muhammadan countries 
contrasts favourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institution under 
a Ohristian people. 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights^ xol. i. p. 66), 
writing from his personal observations of 
slavery in Egypt, remarks : — 

** The master is bound to afford his slaves 
proper food and clothing, or to let them 
work for their own support, or to sell, give 
away, or liberate them. It is, however, 
oonsidered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has been long in his possession ; and it 
seldom happens that a master emancipates 
a female slave without marrying her to some 
man able to support her, or otherwise pro- 
viding for her. 

“ Tne Prophet strongly enjoined the duty 
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of kindness to slaves. *Feed your alavas,* 
said he, * with food of that which ye eat, 
and clothe them with such clothing as ye 
wear; and command them not to do that 
which they are unable.’ These precepts are 
generally attended to, either entirely or in a 
degree.’* 

** Some other sayings of the Prophet on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned ; as the 
following : — 

who beats his slave without fault, 
or slaps him on the faoe, his atonement for 
this is freeing him.’ 

A man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradise.* 

*** Whoever is the causa of separation 
between mother and child by selling or 
giving, God will separate him from his 
frionds on the day of resurrection.' 

“ * When a slave wishe*’ well to his master, 
and worships God well^#for him are double 
rewards.* 

It is related of Othman (‘Usman), that he 
twisted the ear of a memlook belonging to him, 
on account of disobedience, and afterwards, 
repenting of it, orde.ed him to twist his ear 
in like manner ; but he would not. Othman 
urged him, and the slave advanced and began 
to ^rir^ it by little and little. He said to 
him, * Wring it hard, for I cannot endure the 
punishment of the Day of Judgment •[on ac- 
count of this act].’ The memlook answered, 

* O my master, the day that thou fearest I 
also fear.’ 

“ It is related also of Zainu '1-Abidin, that 
be had a memlook who sei::ed a sheep and 
broke its leg; and he said to him, ‘Why 
didst thou this ? ’ He answered, ‘ To pro- 
Toke thee to anger.’ ‘ And I,’ said he, ' will 
revoke to anger him who taught thee ; and 
e is IbitM (i.e. the Devil) : go, and be free, 
for the sake of God.* 

“ Many similar anecdotes might be added ; 
but the general assertions of travellers in the 
East are far more satisfactory svidenoe in 
favour of the humane- oonduct of most Mus- 
lims to their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane’s 
will be home out with regard to the treat- 
ment of slaves in Islam in all parts of the 
Muhammadan world, the power which a 
Muslim possesses over the persons of 'his 
bondsman or bondsmaid is unlimited. For 
example, according to the Hidayak (vol. It. 
p. 2fii), “ A master is not slain for the murder 
of his slave,” nor “ if one of two partners in 
a slave kill the slave is retaliation incurred.” 
In this the law of Muhammad departs from 
that of Mosea See Exodus xxi. 20; “And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished. (Heb. avenged.) Notwith- 
standing, if he continue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished ; for he is his ihoney.*’ 

Slaves have no civil liberty, but are en- 
tirely under the authority of their owners, 
whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, of 
the latter; and can posseAS no property, 
unless by the owner a permiesion. The 
owner is entire master, wiUIe be pleases, of 
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th«p«r«on and goods of Ms sIsts; and of 
the offspring of his female slave, which, If 
begotten by him or presumed to be so, he 
may recognise as his own legitimate child, 
or not : the child, if recognised bv him, enjoys 
the same privileges as the offspring of a free 
wife, and if cot recognised by him is his slave. 

He may give away or sell his slaves, 
excepting in some cases which have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he wiU, but not separate them when numried. 
A slave, however, according to most of the 
doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. XJnemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs ; and when an emanci- 
pate slave dies, leaving no male descendants 
or collateral relations, the former master is 
the heir ; or, if he be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slave’s property. As a slave enjoys less 
advantages than a ^free nerson, the law, in 
some cases, ordains that nis punishment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which the 
free is liable for the same offence, or even 
less than half ; if it be a fine, or pecnniary 
compensation, it mast be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the slave, or the slave most be given in 
compensation. 

The owner, but not the part owper, may 
cohabit* with any of Kia female slaves who 
is a Muhammadan, a Ohristian, or a Jewess, 
if he has not married her to another man ; 
but not with two or more who are sisters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being his wives at the same time if they 
were free: after having so lived with one, 
he most entirely relinquiah inch interoonrse 
with her before he can do the same with 
another who is* so related to her. He cannot 
have intercourse with a pagan slave. A 
Christian or Jew may have alaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
who is aMu^ai^adan. The master piust 
wait a certain period (generally from a month 
te three months) after the acquisition of a 
female slave before he can have such inter- 
oonrse with her. If he find any fault in her 
within three days, he is usnally ellowed to 
return her. 

When a man, from being the hnsband, 
becomes the master of a slave, the marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
with her but as her master, enjoying, how- 
ever, all a master's privileges; unless be 
emancipates her, in which case he may again 
take her as his wife, with her consent. In 
like manner, when a woman, f*'om being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, the 
marriage is dissolv^, and cannot be renewed 
unless ahe emancipates him, and he consents 
to the reunion. 

There is absolutely no limit to the number 
of slave-girls with whom a Mu^mmadan 
may cohabit, and it is the consecratton of 
this illimitable indulgence which so popn- 
larisM the Muhammadan religion amongst 
aneivilUed nations, and so popularises slavery 
ill Uk9 Muslun reli^on. 


In the which is the popular 

work upon practical philosophy amongst 
the Muhammadans, it is said that **for 
service a slave is preferable to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he must be more dispoced to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron’s habits 
and porsuits.” 

Some Muslim writers oi the present day 
(Syed Ameer Ali's Lt/e oj Mohammed^ p. 357) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon the 
custom as temporary in its natnrs, and 
held that its extinction was sure to be 
achieved by the progress of ideas and 
change of circumstances ; but the slavery 
of Islam is interwoven with the Law M 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law of 
inheritance, of the system, and its abolition 
would strike at the very foundations of the 
code of Muhammadanism. 

Slavery is in complete harmony with the 
spirit of Islam, while it is abhorrent to that 
of Christianity. That Muhammad amelio- 
rated the condition of the slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, we cannot 
donbt ; but it is equally eeriain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to be a per- 
petual institution. 

Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Ohristianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to the spirit of the teaching of onr divine 
Lord, who has given to the world the grand 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

Mr. Lecky believes {European MoraU^ 
vol. ii. p. 70) that it was the spirit of 
Christianity which brought about the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Europe. He says, ** The 
services of Christianity were of thxwe kinds. 
It supplied a new order of relations, in 
which the distinction of classes was un- 
known. It imparted a moral dignity to the 
servile classes. It gave an um^xampled 
impetus to the movement of enfranchise- 
ment’’ 

SLEEPING. Arabic naam (^). 

Heb. aftm. It is usual for Mus- 
lims to »eep vrith the head in the direction of 
Makkah. 

Abik JtTr relate# that on one oocasion he 
was sleeping on his belly, and the Prophet 
saw him, and, kicking him, said, ** O Jandub I 
this way of sleeping is the way the devils 
sleep f ” 

Abbab says he saw the Prophet sleeping on 
bis back, with one leg lying over the other, 
but Jabir says the Prophet forbade that way 
of sleeping. {Mishkat, book xxii ch. v. 
pt 1.) 

SNEEZING. Arabic ^uids 

According to the Muhammadan religion, it is 
a sacred duty to reply to a sneeze. For 
example, if a person sneeze and say imme- 
diately afterwards, “ God be praised ” (o/- 
hamdm li-Uldh^ All it is incumbent upon 

at least one of the party to exclaim, “ God 
have mercy on you ” ( iarftamu~ka Y/dA, 
aUI). This custom of replying to a sneeze 
existed amongst the Jews, whose sneeziz^ 
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lormulA was Tobin khayim / ** i.<. ♦* Oood 

Thare are intereatiog chaptert on ealaiiog 
after sneeung in "l^lor’s Primitive Culture, 
and Isaac Disraeli's Curiosities of Litera 
lure. 

Replying to a sneeze is amongst the 
duties called Far^ KafFi. (AfisAArdf , book ▼. 
ch. L pt. 1.) 

Abu Hnralrah relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Verily God loTes sneezing and bates 
yawning.” {Mishkat, book xxiL ch. ri.) 

SODOM. Arabic 8adum 
Heb. 8eddm. “ The City of 

Lot," The ^mus says it is more. correctly 
Zmum. The city is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur’&n, but it is admitted to be one 
of the ** overturned cities ” referred to in 
Surahs ix. 71 ; Ixix. 9. Amongst Muhamma- 
nS) this city is associated with . sodomy, 
unnatural crime, called in Arabic fiwafah. 
Pmderastia, is held to be forbidden by Mus 
lim law, and the reader will find a discus- 
sion on the subject in Hamilton’s Bidatfah, 
voL ii. p. 26, The prevalence of this vice 
amongst Muhammadans is but too well 
known. (See Vambery’s Sketches of Central 
Asia, p. 192.) 

SOLOMON. Arabic Sulaitndn 

(yU<L.). Heb. SheUmdh. 

Both according to the Qur'an and the Muham- 
madan commentators, Solomon was cele- 
brated for his skill and wisdom. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of him in the 
Qur'an, with the commentators' remarks in 
italics, as given in Mr. Lane's Selections 
from the Kur\dn (2nd ed. by Mr- Stanley 
Lane-Poole) : — 

“ And We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
blowing strongly, omd being light at his desire, 
which ran at bis command to the land that 
We blessed (namely Syria) i and We knew all 
things (knowing that what We gave him would 
stimulate him to be submissive to his Lord). 
And We subjutedf of the devils, those who 
should dive for him tn the sea and bring 
forth from it jewels for him, and do other 
work besides that ; that is, building, and 
performing other services; and We watched 
over them, that they might not spoil what they 
executed; for they used, when they hadfnished 
a work before night, to spoil it, if they were 
not employed tn something else." (Surah xxi. 
81,82.) 

“ We gave unto David Solomon nit son. 
How excellent a eervant was he! For he 
was one who earnestly turned himself unto 
God, glorifying and praising Him at all times. 
Remember when, in the latter part of the 
day, after the commencement of the declining 
of the sun, the mares standing on three feet 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot, swift in the course, were dis- 
played before him. They were a thousand 
mares, which were displayed before him aft^ 
he had performed the noon-prayers, on Ihe 
occasion of his desiring to make use of them 
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in a holu war; and uthen nine ksmdred gf 
them had been displayed, the sun set, and he 
had not performed the afternoon prayers. So 
he was grirved, and he said, Verily I have 
preferred the love of earthly goods above 
the remembrance of my Lord, (that is, the 
performance of the afternoon prayers,) so thfl 
the sun is concealed by the veil. Bring thoLi 
(namely the horses) back unto me. Therefore 
they brought them back. And he began to 
sever with hts sword the legs and the nooks, 
slaugntenng them, and cutting of' their legs, 
as a sacrijice unto God, and gave their fesh 
in alms ; and God gave him in cjoi/uoensation 
what was better than they were ana swifer, 
namely the wind, which travelled by his com- 
mand whithersoever he desired. And We tried 
Solomon by depriving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he mamsda woman of whom 
he became enamoured, and she used to worship 
an idol in his fHilace wi^out his knowledge. 
His dominion was in his signet ; and he pulled 
If off once and deposited it with his wife, who 
was nojued Fl-Emeeneh (Aminah) ; and a jinnee 
came unto her in the form of Solomon, and took 
it from her. And We placed npon his throne 
a counterfeit body ; namely that jinnee, who 
was S^skhr (Sakhr), or anotner. He sat upon 
the throne of Solomon, and the birds and other 
creatures surrounded him ; and Solomon went 
forth, with a changed appearance, and sdw him 
twon his throne, and said unto the people, / am 
A^lomon : — but they denied him. Then he re- 
turned unto hts Kingdom, after some daye, 
having obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon hts throne. He said, O 
my Lord, forgive me,, and give me a do- 
minion that may not be to anyone after me 
(or beside me ) ; for Thou art the Liberal 
Giver. So We subjected unto him the wind, 
which ran gently at bis command whither- 
soever he desired ; and the devils also, every 
builder of wonderful structures, and diver that 
brought up pearls from the sea, and others 
boimd in chains which connected their hands to 
their necks 1 And We said unto him. This is 
Our gift, and bestow thou thereof Upon wAom- 
soever thou wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without rendering an aooooni. And verily 
for him was urdained a high rank with Us, 
and an excellent retreat (SOrah xxxviii 
29 -^ 9 .) 

We nest owed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judging men and in the f.inguage 
<f the birds arid other matters ; and they said, 
Praise be to God who hath made o« to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the subjection of the jinn and 
mankind and the devits. And Solomon in- 
horitod from David the gift of prophecy and 
knowledge ; and he said, O men, wo have 
been ta\ight the language of the birds, and 
have had beati*wdd on us of everything 
wherewith propketii and kings are gifted. 
Verily this is manifest excellouce. And his 
SrtBteB of jinn sod inou and birds were 
gathered together iiulo Sedomon, and they 
were led on in order, until, when they came 
unto the valley of aatS; (which was at Et~ 
Tdif lat-Tdif^ or in Syria, the ants whereof 
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were stnall or,grtat)^ wd Mit (the cueen of tkt 
ant$)t having teen the troopt of Solomon^ saldif 
0 ants, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush yon riolentlj, while they 
perceive not. And Solomon smiled, after- 
wards laughing at her saying, which he heard 
from the distance of three mVeSy the wind con- 
vevinp it to Aim: so he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight of their vcdley^ until the 
ants had entered their dwellings : and his troops 
were on horses and on foot in this expedition. 
And he said, 0 my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me and npoxi my parents, and 
to do rigbteouBDess which Thou shalt ap* 
prove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 
Thy servants, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

And be examined the birds, that he might 
see the lap- wing ^i^.hat saw the water beneath 
the earthy and directed to it by pecking the 
earthy whereupon the devils used to draw it 
forth when Solomon wanted it to p^orm the 
ablation for prayer ; but he saw it net : and 
he said, Wherefore do I not see the lap- 
wing ? Is it one of the absent ? And when 
he was certain of the case he snidy I will 
asinrediy pnnish it with a severe punish- 
ment, by pluciing out its feathers and its tail 
and* casting it in the sun so that it shall not be 
able to guard ayainst excessive thirst; or I 
will slaughter it ; or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not long before it presented 
itself unto" Solofhon submissively, and raised its 
head and relaxed its tail and its wings : so he 
forgave it ; and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence ; and it said, I have 
become acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acquainted, and I have come 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of El-Yemen) 
with a sure piece of news. I found a woman 
reigning over them, named Bil^ees {Bilqisy, 
and she hath been gifted with everything 
that princes tequirty and hath a magnificent 
throne, (/fi length was eighty cubits, and its 
breadth, forty cubits; and its height, thirty 
cubits : tf was composed of gold and silver 
set with' fine pearle ana with rubies and 
cJirysolites, and its leas were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emercUas : upon it were closed 
seven doors : to each chamber through which one 
passed to it was a dosed door.") f found her 
and her people worshipping the sun instead 
of Qod, and the devil ^th made their works 
to seem comely unto them, so that he hath 
hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are not rightly directed to the worship 
of God, who produceth what is hidden (namely, 
the rain and vegetables'^ in the heavens and 
the earth, and knowetn what they [that is, 
mankind and others] conceal tn their hearts, 
and what they reveal with their tongues. 
God : there is no deity but He, the Lord of 
the magnificent throre, between which and the 
throne of Bilites is a vast difference, 

Solomon aaid to the lapwing. We will see 
whether thou bast spoken or whether 

thon art of the liara. Then the lapwing 
guided them to the water, and it was drawn 


forth by the devils ; and they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ablution and prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was this: — From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to Bilkees the queen of Seba, 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever foUowetk 
the right direction. After this salutation, 1 
say. Act ye not proudly towards me ; but come 
unto me submitting. He then seated it with 
musk, and stampea it with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing. Go with this my letter and 
throw it down onto them (namely Bilkees and 
her people) : then tnm away from them, but 
stay near them, and see what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took it, and cams 
unto her, and arouna her were her forces ; and 
he threw it down into her lap ; and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con- 
sidered what tccu in it, and she said tinfo the 
nobles of her' people, 0 nobles, an hononrabla 
(sealed) letter hath been thrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon ; and it is this : — 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towards me: 
but come unto me submitting. — She said, 0 
nobles, advise me in mine affair. T will not 
decide upon a thing unJeas ye bear me wit- 
ness. — They replied, We are endowed with 
strength and endowed wilh great valour : but 
the command belongeth to thee ; therefore 
see what thou wilt command xie to do, and 
we will obey thee. She said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a city, waste it, and render 
the mighty of its inhabitants abject ; and 
thus will they do who have sent the letter. 
But 1 will send unto them with a gift, and I 
will see with what the messengers will 
return, whether the gift will be a -epted, or 
whether it will be rejected. If he be merely a 
king, he will accept if ; and if he be a propket, 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
female servanu, a thousand in equal numbere. 
Jive hundred of each sex, and Jive hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with jewels, 
and wmsk and ambergris and other things, by a 
messenger with a tetter. And the lapwmg 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news ; 
on hearina which, ks eommanded that bricks of 
gold ana silver should he east, and that a 
horse-course should be extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place whe^ he was, om 
that they should buila around it a wall with 
battlement ty of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts of the land and of the 
sea should m brought with the sons of the 
jinn on the right side of the horse-course and 
on its left. 

*<And when the messenger came with (he 
gif, and with him his attendants, unto So^ 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do ye aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given me 
(namely, the gijt of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is better than what He hath given jovl, of 
wot Idly goods ; yet ye rejoice in yonr gift, 
because ye glory in the showy things of this 
world. Ketum unto them with the gif that 
thou hast brought; for we will surely come 
unto them with forces with which they base 
not power to contend, and we will surely 
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drive them out from it, (tMat i#, from their 
country^ Seha^ which wat named after the 
Jather of their tribe^) abject and contemptible, 
if they come not unto us submitting. And when 
the messenger returned unto her with the gift^ 
she placed her throne wiLkin seven doors^ within 
her palace^ and her palace was within seven 
palaces; and she closed the doort^ and set 
guards to them^ and prepared to go unto Solo- 
fSton, that she might see what he would command 
her to do. She departed with twelve thousand 
hings^ each king having with him many thou- 
sandSf and proceeded until she came, as near to 
him as a league's distance ; when he knew of 
her approach^ he said, 0 nobles, which of jotf 
will oring unto me her throne before they 
come onto me submitting ? An 'efroot QJfri() 
of the jinn, answered, I vr»*i bring it unto thee 
before thou shalt arise from thy placo wherein 
thou sittest to judge from morning until mid- 
dag ; for I am able to do i;, and trustworthy 
inrA respect to the jewels that it compriseth 
and other matters, ^lomon said, I desire it 
more speedily. And thereupon he with whom 
was Knowledge of tho revealed scripture 
(namely his Wexeer, Afgf the ton of Barkhiya, 
who W€U a just person, acquainted with the 
most great name of God, tohich ensured an 
answer tc him who i nvoked thereby') said, 1 
will bring it unto thee before ihy glance cm 
be withdrawn from any object. And he said 
•w^o him, Look at the skg. So he looked at ti ; 
then he withdrew his glance, and found it 
placed before him : for dwing his took towards 
the rkvy Apaf pray^, by the most great name, 
that God would bring it t and it so httppened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before the tloomof Solomon. And 
when he saw it 6rndy placed before him, he 
said, This is the favour of my Lord, that 
He may try me, wh*’tbor 1 shail be thankful 
or whetbor 1 phali b* uuthankfuL And he 
who is thanV liu i.* Oiankful lor the sake of 
his own soui, * will have the rewqxd 
of his thankfnlnent : ; and aw to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bountiful. 

♦* Then Solomon said. Alter ye her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
we may see whether she be rightiy directed 
to the knowledge thereof, or whether she be 
of those who are not rightly directed to the 
knowledge of that which is altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altered 
it, by adding to it, or taking from it, or m 
some other manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto ner. Is thy throne like this? 
She answered, As though it were the same. 
(She answered them ambiguously like as thev 
had questioned her ambiguously, not saying, is 
this thy throne i— and had they so said, she 
had answered. Yes.) And when Solomon saw 
her knouledqe, he said. And we have had 
knowledge ^stowed on ns before her, and 
have been Muslims. But what sho, wor- 
shipped instead of Ood hindered her from 
Uforshipping Him ; for she was of an unhe> 
liering people. It was said onto her cdso, 
ICntjur the palace, (ft had a floor of white, 
transpairtnt glass, beneath which was running 


water, wherein were fish. Solomon had mads 
it on its being said unto him that her legs and 
feet were hairy, like the legs of an ass. And 
when she saw it, she imagined it to be a 
great water, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade through it ; and Solomon 
was on his throne, at the upf>er end of the 
palace, and he saw that her legs and her feet 
were handsome. He said unto her. Verily it 
is a palace evenly spread with glass. And 
he invited her to embrace El- 1 slim, where- 
upon she said, O my Lord, verily I have 
acted unjustly towards mine own soul, by 
worshipping another than Thee, and I resign 
myself, with Solomon, unto Qod, the Lord of 
the worlds. And fie desired to marry her ; 
but he disliked the hair upon her legs , to the 
devils made for him the depilatory oj quick- 
lime, ufherewitk she removed the hair, and he 
married her ; and he loved Her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, and to remain Sith her three days ; 
and her reign expired on the expiration oj the 
reign of Solomon, ft is related that ht began 
to reign when he was thirteen years of aye, and 
died at the age of three andji/iy yean. Extolled 
be the perfection of Him to the duration of 
whose dominion there is no end ! ” (Surah 
XKvii. 15-46.) 

We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the momiiig (unto the 
period when the sun began to dedin^ the 
distance of a month's journey, and in the 
evening yrom the commencement of the declining 
of the sun into its setting) a month’s journey. 
And Wo made the fountain of molten brass 
to flow for him three days with their nights in 
every month, as water jjoweth ; and the vcovU 
worked until the day oJ its flowing, with that 
which had been given unto Solomon. And of 
the jinn were those ^bo worked in his 
presence, by the will of his Lord and such 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 
command Wo will cause to tasto of tho 
punishmont of hell in the world to come (or, 
as it is said by some, We cause to taste of its 
punishment in the present world, an angc! 
beating them with a scourge from hell, the 
stripe of which bumeth them). They made 
for him whatever bo pleaafid, of lofty halls 
(with steps whereby to ascend to them), and 
images (for they were not forbidden by his 
law), and large dishes, like groat tanks for 
■ watering camels, around eadi of which as- 
sembled a thousand men, eating from and 
cooking-pots standing jiruily on their leg^i, cut 
out from the mountains in El- Yemtm, and to 
which they ascended by ladders. And H e said, 
Work, O family of David, la the servu'e of 
fjod, with thankegiving unto Him for lohat 
He hath given you;— but few of My servants 
ire the thankful. And when Wo decreed 
that he (namely dolvman) should dio, and he 
died, and remained ntandtmj, and leaning u/xm 
his staff for a year, dcod, the jinn meanwhile 
performing those dijfictdl works a.s they u'ert 
accustomed to do, uot knvunna of his death, 
until the worm ate hts ttajf, wnertufnM he fell 
down, nothing showed them his death but 
tbo eatix^ reptile (the warm) that ate his 
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■taff. And when be fell down, the jinn 
plainly perceiTed that ii they had known 
things unseen (of which things Was ths death 
of Solonwh)y they had not continued in the 
ignominious afBiction (that is^ in their diffi- 
cult works), imagining that he was alioe, 
inconsistentlg with their opinion that they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
a year was known by calculating what the worm 
Km eaten of his staff since hts death in each 
day and night or other space of time.” (Surah 
xxxiT. 11-18.) 

Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al‘Jalaltm and aLBai^awi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo- 
mon : — 

** Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of 
his throne ; and two eagles, which were set 
above it ; and that when he mounted it, the 
lions stretched out ^leir paws ; and when he 
sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings ; and that he had a carpet of green 
silk, on which his throne was placed, being 
of a prodigious length and breadth, and suf- 
ficient for all his forces to stand on, the men 
placing themseWes on his right 'band, and 
the spirits [or jinn] on his loft; and that 
when all were in order, the wind at his com- 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with s^ll that were upon it wherever he 
pleased ; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. The 
•ommentators tell us that David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber- 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his son Solomon, who employed 
the genii in the work ; that Solomon, before 
the edifice was quite completed, perceiving 
bis end drew nigh, begged of God that his 
death might be concealed from the genii till 
they had entirely finished it ; that Ck>d there- 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture a 
full year; and the genii, supposing him to be 
alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the eapiraticD whereof, the temple being 
perfectly completed, a worm, which had 
gotten into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 
king’s death. That after the space of forty 
days, which was the time the image bad been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flew away, 
and threw the signet into the sea : the signet 
was immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, ha found 
the ring Lu its belly, and, having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took ^khr, 
and, tying a great stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias. The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he proceeded towards 
al-Yaman; and leaving Makkah in the morn- 
ing he arrived by noon at $an*a’, and being 
•atremely delighted with the country rested 


there; but wanting water to Mke the 
ablution, be looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some aay 
that Bilqis, to try whether Solomon was a 
prophet or not, drest the boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole ; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by the different 
manner of their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to bore the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx.” 


SON. Arabic xbn pi. hanu ; 
Heb. hen ; toalad pi. avidd ; 

Heb. wdldd. The eYidenoff 

■r T 

of a son in favour of his parents in a court of 
law is not admissible. A son cannot be the 
slave of his father. A father can slay his 
son without puuishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

Aocording to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Sbi^ah, when there are several tons 
they divide the property of their deceased 
father equally, the eldest sou being according 
to Shi‘ah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father's sabre, Qur'an, si^et-ring, and 
robes of honour. (Personal Law, by Sjed 
Ameor Ali, p. 74.) 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding the 
son-ship of Christ, refer to article jrmeue 
CHBIST. 


SOECERY. [magic.] 

SOUL. There are two words used 

in the Qur'iw for the soul of man, (Cjo}» 
Heb. ruai^, and nafs (u^)> 

ntphesh \ e g . : — 


Sitrah xvii. 87 : “ They will ask tboe of the 
spirit (ruh)- Say, the spirit proceedeth at 
my Lord's command, but of knowledge only a 
little to you is given." 

Surah iii. 24 : “ Each soul (nafs) shall be 
paid what it has earned.” 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be- 
tween the ruA and nafs^ but the philosophers 
do. Nafs seems to answer the Greek 
** soul or life," human beings being distin- 
guished as an-‘nafsu *n-ndttqah, '* the soul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsu 7-Aai- 
wdniyah, the animal life ” ; and vegetables 
as an~nafm ^n-nabdtiyah ; whilst ruh ex- 
proBsoB the Greek ‘nveitpuif “ spirit." Man 


thus forming a tripartite nature of i i 
Jism, “ body " ; nafs, “ soul ” ; and 

rub, *' spirit " ; an idea which does not find 
expression in the Qur'an, but which is ex- 
pressed in the New Testament, 1 These, v. 
28 : “ And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul, and body be preserved blameless until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialists, as an 
illustration of the Trinity in Unity. [apiBiT.] 


SPEAKING. [comrimaATioir.] 
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SPIBIT 


SPIDER^ The. Anbic al-'AnkaiiU 
(*M»pAi0i\), The title of the xzizth 

BCtrmh of U&o Qor'in, in the 40th Terse of 
which ia giTon the parable of the spider: 
** The lUcanesa for those who take to them- 
•elTea guardians instead of* Qod is the like- 
neas of the ^‘dtr who buildeth her a house : 
But Tarilj, frailest of all houses surely is the 
honaa of the spider. Did they but know 

thisr 

SPIRIT. Arabic (c«>). The word 

riii (pi arwdJk)^ translated ** spirit ” is the 
ArabTo foim corresponding to the Hebiaw 

Ftn It ooourt nineteen times in 

the Qnr’in : — 

1. Sdratn 1-Baqaralz (il.), 81 ; ** We 

strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(JUi^u *l-QuduMy 

2. Siiratu l-Bsaarah (ii), 254: “We 

strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(/fuAu ” 

8. S&ratu ’n-Nisi’ (it.), 169 ; “ The Maalh, 
Jeans, son of Mary, is only an apostle of Qod, 
and His Word which He oonTeyed into Mary 
and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Jiilfun mtn-hu)” 

4. Suratu ’1-M4i’dah (t.), 109: “When I 
strengthened thee (Jeans) with the Holy 
Spirit (Ruhu 'i-QudiuY*' 

6. Suratu ’n-Naljil 2 : “ He will cause 
the angels to descend with the spirit (ituA) 
on whom He pleaeeth among his serrants, 
bidding them warn that there bo no Qod but 
me.” 

6. Suratu *n-KahI (xri), 104 : “ The Holy 
Spirit (Ruhu U-QwAu) hath brought it (the 
Qur^an) down with truth from thy Lord.” 

7. Suratu ^-Mi‘raj (xTii.), 87 : “ They will 
ask thee of the spirit Say : The spirit (ar - 
Muft) proceedeth at my Lord’s command, out 
of kiiowlodge only a little to you is giyeu.” 

8. Suratu 'sb-Sbu'aru' (xxtI.), 193: “The 

faithful Spirit (ar-Huhu hath come 

down with it (the Qur’an).” 

9. Siiratu ’I Ma’min (xl.), 16 : “ He sendeth 
forth the Spirit (ar Ruh) at His own behest 
on whomsocTer of His servants He pleaseth.” 

10. Suratu 1-Mujadi)ah Hviii.), 28: “On 
the lioarts of these (the fiuthfal) hath God 
graTen the Faith, and with a spirit (pro> 
eeeding from Himself (Rm^un mtn-hu) bath 
He strengthened them.” 

11. Suratu VMa‘irij (Ixx.), 4 : “ The angels 
and the Spirit (^ar-Ruh) aeoend to Him in a 
day, whose length is fifty thousand years.” 

12. Suratu 'l-Qadr (xcTii.), 4 : “ Therein 
descend the angels and the Spirit (ar>/2ir4) 
by permission of their Lord for eyery 
matter.” 

18. Sdratu 'sh-Shura (xlii), 52: “Thus 
haye we sent the Spirit (ar-Ruh) to thee 
with a rerelaticn, by our command. 

14. Suratu Maryam (xix.), 17: “And wo 
sent our spirit (Huha-nd) to her, Mary^ and 
he took before her the form of a perfect man.” 

15. Suratu’ ’l-Ambiyi* (xxi.), 91 ; “ Into 
whom (Mary) we breathed of onr Spirit 
(sufi ffiiAi-ud).” 
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1C. SOratn H-Tahrim (IxtI), 12: “Into 
whose womb (i.s. Mary's) we breathed of onr 
Spirit (iHia 

17. Sdratn ’s-Saj^dah (xxxii.), 8: “And 
breathed cJ His Spirit (win Rufui-hi) into 
him (Adam).” 

18^ S&ratn 1-Hijr (xt.), 29: “And when I 
shall haye finished him (Adam) and breathed 
of my Spirit (sit'a Ru^i) into him.” 

19. Silrata (xxxyiii.), 72: “ And when 

I haye formed him (Adam) and breathed of 
my Spirit into him.” 

Of the i^ye quotations, all Mnslim com- 
mentators are agreed in applying Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14, to the angel Gabriel ; 
Not. 8, 15, 10, are said to be Jesus, the RAim 
*aak, or “Spirit of Qod”; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
the RUht or “ Life,” giyen to Adam ; Noa 9, 
18, “ the Spirit of Prophecy ” ; No. 10 is held 
to mean God’s grace and stren^h. With re- 
ference to No. 7.thereisa'>medi8ons8ion. The 
Khalifah ‘Ali is related to haye said that 
it was an angel with 7,000 mouths, in each 
month there being 7,000 tongues, which un- 
ceasingly praised Qod. Ibn *Abbaa held that 
It meant the angel Qabriel. Mnj&bid, that 
it meant beings of another world. 

The Commentators ai-Kamal&n say the 
Jews came and asked Muhammad regardiqg 
the spirit of man, and the Prophet replied, 
“ The Spirit prooeedeth at my Loin’s com- 
mand, but of knowledge only a UtUe to you 
is giyen,” from which it is eyident that it is 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the nature of a spirit. 

The philotopmoal bearings of the question 
are fully disenssed, from an Oriental stand- 
point in the Kfukaka/u U-Funiin^ A 

JJictionary of Twiinical J'erms used in the 
Sciences of the Mussalmdns, edite<l by W. 
Nassau Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. i. p. 541 ; also 
in the Sharhu 'l^Mawdqif^ p. 682. 

Muhammadan writors hold Tory confiioting 
views regarding ihe slate of the soul or 
spirit after death. All agree that the Angel 
of Death {Malaku U-Maut)^ separates the 
human soul from the body at the time of 
death, and that be performs his office with 
ease and gentleness towards the good, and 
with force and violence towards the wicked, 
a view which they establish on the testimony 
of the Qur'an, Surah Ixxix. 1, where the 
Prophet swears by “ those whd tear out vio- 
lently and those who gently relaaso.” After 
death the spirits enter a state called af- 
Barsa^, or the interval between death and the 
Resurrection, the ”Ai3i7V of Tosta- 

ment. The souls of the faithful are said to 
be divided into three classes: (i) those of 
the Prophets who are admitted into Ihsradise 
immediately after death ; (2) those of the 
martyrs who, according to a tradition of Mu- 
l^ammad, rest In the crops of green birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradise ; those of all other believers, oon- 
ooming the state of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is groat divereity of 
opinion. Some eav they stay near the graves, 
either for a penod of only eeveo days, or, 
aeeording to othera, aatU the Day of fUeor- 
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reeilon. In proof of this, they quote the 
example of Muhammad, who always saluted 
the spirits of the departed when passing a 
graTe-yard. Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
heavon with Adam, because the Prophet de- 
clared he saw them there in his pretended 
ascent to heaven. [mi‘raj.] Whilst others 
say the departed spirits dwell in the forms of 
w^e birds under the throne of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baizawi says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down to a pit in hell called Si j jin 
[bujik] ; and there is a tradition to the 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wioked are tormented until the Day of Resur- 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharhu U-Mawaqif (p. 
583), says that some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death l-he spirit of man will 
either be in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno- 
rance will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in a state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they have con- 
tracted qualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive at a state of per- 
fect enjoyment. This view, however, is not 
one which is tenable with the views pro- 


pounded \ y the Qur'an, in which there are 
very decided notions regarding the future 
state of heaven and hell, [boul.] 

SPITTING. According to the 

Traditions, Muslims must spit on the left 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See ‘Abdu 'l-IJaqq's 
Commentary on the Mishkaty vol. i. p. 295.) 

Muhammad said ; “ Spit not in front, for 
you are in God's presence. Spit not on the 
right band, for there standeth the angel who 
recordeth yonr good actions.** 

SPOILS, The. Arabic al-Anfal 
(JUi:>\). The title of the yiiith 
Siirah of the Qur'an, in which are given in- 
Btrnctions regarding the division of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and the old men who had stayed under the 
ensigns ; the former insisting they ought to 
have the whole, and the latter that they 
deserved a share, [plundkr.] 

STANDARDS. Arabic ^alam 

pL af-ldm. Regarding the standards used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi- 
tions : — 

Jdbir says : The Prophet came into Mak> 
kah with a white standard.** 



MmiAl[MiJ>All BTAHOAADt. {A. F, Hoie,) 

1. Vuillm stimdord of Central Asian Tribes. 4, Horse-tail Standaid of Modsni Turks 

8. Stsadard of the Turkish Empire. ft; Btandard of 

8. Standard of the Empire ol JKoroooo 6. Standard of 




STAKDABDS 

Ibn *Abb&o rajf i “ The Prophet hed two 
•Hndmrds, a lai^e bUok one and a tmaU 
White one.” 

Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib says : “ The standard, 
I rememWt was a square one, and black 
•petted with divers colours,” 

In the straggle between the Shiahs and 
the Sunnis, the Fatimides adopted green as 
the colour of their standard, wnilst the Bam 
Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Oentral Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
st^dards are either black or green, and are 
triangular. The sign of the crescent, as it 
appears on Turkish standards, was adopted 
after the taking of Byzantium ; for, long b<rfore 
the conquest of Constantinople, the crescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
struck in honour of Augustus and Trajan. 
[cbkscbnt.] 

There is a standard still preserved at Con- 
stantinople amongst the ancient relics, and 
called a*-Sinja^ ^Mh-tAart/^ which is held to 
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be a most sacred emblem, and is oaly pro- 
duced on very special ocoasions. It is said 
to be the ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modem writer, describing this flag, says : 
“ It is made of four layers of silk, the top- 
most of which is green, those below being 
composed of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
is suspended the hgure of a human hand, 
which clasps a copy of the Qur’an, transcribed 
by the Kbalifah ‘Usman. In times of peace, 
the banner of the Prophet is kept in a 
chamber appropriated to the purpose, along 
with the clothes, teeth, the venerable looks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of the Prophet.” 

In the Mul;arram, when the martyrdom of 
fll-Hasan and al-Husain is celebrated, nume- 
rous standards are carried about in the pro 
cession. , , , 

The origin of the horse-tail standard borne 
by modem Turks, appears to have been from 
|be people the horse-tail as a distinc- 
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tion of rank, the two ranks of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two and three 
tails, and a farther distinction of rank being 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 



MUHAJlBAJf STANDARD. 

According to the Traditions, the Mahdi, in 
the Last Days, will appear from the direction 
of f^orosau with black onsigns, and there 
ficems to bo every reason to regard the black 
standard as the primitive ensign of Islam, 
although the Wahhabis have generally car- 
ried green standards. 

STATUES. [flcuxPTUHB.] 
STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm (^;)- In Muslim law, the 
punishment of lapidatioo is only iofli^^ted for 
adultery. (Under the Jewish law idolaters 
and bearers of false witness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon the Qur’an, 
where the only punishment awarded is one 
hundred stripes f'SCiruh z*ir, 2), but -ipon 
the Traditions (Mishkaty book xv. cb 1). 
where Muhammad is related to hav» h i id, 
“ Verily (lod bath ordained for a man or 
woman nOi married one hundred lashes and 
expulsion from their town one year, aud for 
a man or woman having been married one 
huudred lashes and stoning.” *Abdu 'l-Haqq 
sftTS the hBudred lashes, m addition to the 
stoning, is abrogated by the express example 
of the Prophet, who o'^dered stoning only , 
for ‘Abdu ’ll&h ibn ‘Umar relates' the fol- 
fbwing tradition : — 

“ A Jew came to the Prophet and said, 
* A man and woman of curs have committed 
adultory.* And the Prophet said, ‘ What do 
you meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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mml^r of itoninff Y * Tbo Jew said, * We do 
not find stoning in the Bible, hut we diagreee 
edniterers end whip them.’ Then ‘Abdn 
llith ibn Selim, who wes e leerned men of 
the Jews, end had em braced Islim, seid, 
‘Ton be, O Jewish tribe! verily the order 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.’ Then 
the book was brought, end opened; end e 
Jew pnt his hand npon the revelation for 
stoning, and read the one above end below 
it ; end ‘ Abdn ’ilih seid, ‘ Lift up your hand.’ 
And he did so, and behold the revelation for 
stoning was produced in the book, and the 
Jews said, ‘ ‘Abdn llih spoke true, O Mu- 
hammad ! the stoning revelation U in the 
^ok of Moses.* Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to be stoned.** 
(Mishkdt^ book xv. ch. L) 

The author of the Hidayah (voL ii. p. 9) 
gives the following, instructions as to the 
correct way of cenrjung out the sentence ; — 

“ It is necessary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is requisite that the 
stoning be executed — first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imam or and 

after those by the rest of the bystanders, 
because it is so recorded from *Ali, and also 
because in the circumstance of the execu- 
tion bbing begun by the witnesses there is a 

E recaution, since a person may be very bold 
1 delivering bis evidence against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when directed himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
which is a conseqnenoe of it, may from com- 
punction retract his testimony ; thus, causing 
the wituesses to begin the punishment may 
be a means of entirely preventing it. Ash- 
Shftfi‘l has said that the witnesses beginning 
the punishment is not a requisite, in a case 
of lapidatioD, any more than in a case of 
scourging. To this our doctors reply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
caso of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif- 
ferent, because all }>ersons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella- 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove fatal to the 
snfferer, and he would die where death is uot 
his dae, contrary to a case of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature, and what 
every person is equally capable of executing, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidation the punish- 
ment drops, because their reluctance argues 
their retraction. 

In the same manner punishment is re- 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
witnesses, is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is established upon the testimony 
of witnesses; but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it is then 
requisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imam or the nnd after 

them by the rest of the multitude, because 
It is BO recorded from *AU. Moreover, the 


Prophet threw a ttaell itooe Hke % bean at 
(2hamd!yah who had confeaaed whoredeBL 
When a woman is to be stoned, a hole or 
excavation should be dug to rooMve her, at 
deep as her waist, bmuse the Prophet 
ordered snob a hole to be dug for Qhamdiyah 
before mentioned, and *Ali also ordered a 
hole to be dug for Shuraha HamdiinL It 
is, however, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because the Prophet did not iesne 
any particular ordinanoe respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
covered by her garments; but yet H Is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There ie 
no manner of neoeasity to dig a hols for a 
man, beeause the prophet did not to in the 
case of Mft*ix. And coeerve, ii is not lawful 
to bind a person in order to execute punish- 
ment upon him in this case, unless it appears 
that it oannot otherwise be inflicted. 

“The corpse of a person executed by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled to the 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral oore- 
monies, because of the declaration of the 
Prophet with respect to Mi‘ix. ‘ Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other believers * ; 
and also, because the offender thus put to 
death is slain in vindication of the laws of 
Qod, wherefore ablution is not rofnsod, as 
in the case of one pat to death by a sentwee 
of retaliation ; moreover the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Qhamdiyah, after 
lapidation.** {Hidayah^ book U. p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation for adultery 
has become almost obsolete in modem tinms ; 
even in Bnkhdrah. where the institutes of 
Muhammad are supposed to be most strictly 
observed, it is not mflicted. 

SXJBHAH The rosary of 

ninety-nine bead^. [rosaxt.] 

SUBHAN [tasbim.] 

STTBHANA ’LLAHI oW-). 

“ Holiness be to God ! ** An ejaculation which 
is called the 7 aa6tA It oocurs in the Utur- 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejaculation of 
surprise or fear, [tasbib.] 

§0]^AH Banu Sufuh. An 

anciex^' tribe of Arabia. The desoendauta of 
Tibitro aud Elyas (Muir, vol. i. p. exeix.) 

(^yy-*), more correctly Jy* 
»y- (The Persian form of the plural 
being ^/iyan,) A man of the people 

called Su/iyahf who profess the mystie 

principles of Tafawwu/. There is consi- 

derable discussion as to the origin of this word. 
It is said to be derived (1) from tbe Arabic 
Suf, “ wool,** on account of the woollen dress 
worn by Eastern ascetics ; (2) or from the 
Arabic &/ii, “ purity,” with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
is scarcely probable) ; (8) or from the Greek 
cro^uii ** wisdom ** ; (4) or, according to the 
Qhiy^ it is derived from the 

Su/aky the name of a tribe of Arabs who la 
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the **time of ignorenoe/' Mpareted themsalvat 
from the world, and engaged themseWes 
exolnsiTelj in the lervioe of the Makkah 
Temple. 

It might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticism to engraft itaolf 
upon the legal* system of the Qar*in, and 
the Ah&dln, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality which are so striking! v exemplified 
in Islam ; but it would appear that from the 
rery days of Muhammad, there Kive been 
always those who, whilst they oalled them- 
•elres Muslims, set aside the literal meaning of 
the words of Muhammad for a supposed mystic 
or spiritual interpretation, and it is generally 
admitted by ^fifis that one of the great 
founders of their system, as found in Islam, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, ‘All ibn Abi Xaiib. The J^ufls 
themselves admit that their religious system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tafawwuf^ or $Cinism, is but a Muslim 
adaptation of the Yedanta school of Hindi! 
philosophers, and which also we find in the 
writings of the old academic s of Greece, and 
Sir William Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sages of the East. 

The Sufis are divided into innumerable 
sects, which find expression in the namerous 
religious orders of Darweshes or Faqirs 
[itaqib] ; but although they differ in name 
and in some of their customs, as dress, 
meditations and recitations, they are all 
agreed in their principal tenets, particularly 
those which inculcate the absolute necessity 
of blind submission to a munhid^ or inspired 
guide. It is generally admitted that, quite 
irrespective of minor sects, the ^ufis are 
divided into those who claim to he only the 
Jlhamiyah^ or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Jttihddiyahy or nnionist 
with God. 

I. Tht Doctrine oj the Sufis. 

Tho following is a succinct account of the 
doctrines of the ^ufis : — 

1. God only exists. He in all things, and 
all things in Him. 

2. All visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from Him, and are not really 
distinct from Him. 

8. Religions are matters of indifference : 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
thau others, among which is al Isl^, of 
which Sfifiisna is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif- 
ference between good and evil, for all is 
reduced to Unity, and God is the real Author 
of the acts of mankind. 

6. It is God who fixes the will of man: 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6. The soul existed before the body, and 
is confined within the latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be the object of the 
wishes of the Sufi, for it is then that he 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosis that souls 


which have not fulfilled their destiiiation bore 
below are purified and beoome worthy of re- 
union with God, 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
Sufis call Fayazanu *llah, or Fazfu *Uah{ do 
one can attain to this spiritual union, hut 
this, they assert, can be obtained by fervently 
asking for it 

9. The principal occupation of the SQfi, 

whilst in the body, is meditation on the 
wahddniyah, or Unity of God. the remem- 
brancs^ of God's names [zixx], and the pro- 
gressive advanc^ent in the or 

journey of lif^so as to attain unification 
with God. / 

The Sufi Jourmy. 

Human life is likened to a journey (safar), 
and the seeker after God to a traveller 
(sd/ti:). 

The great business of^ha traveller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge ytna^rifah) of God which is dif- 
fused through all things, for the ^ul of man 
is an exile from its Creator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
sole object of ^ufliam is to lead the wan- 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches the desired goal —perfect union ^th 
the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human h^ing ie 
humanity (ndsut)^ in which etate the disciple 
must observe the Law (*Aart*o4) ; but as this 
is the lowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (nuzndxi/) are differently 
described by $ufi writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, according to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) the following is the usual journey .* — 

The first stage, as wo have already re- 
marked, is humanity (ndsut), in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(sAari‘aA), and observe all the rites, customs, 
and precepts of hie religion. The second is 
the nature of angels (malaJeutf for which 
there is the pathway of purity ((ariqah). 
The third ie the possession of power (;w4rif), 
for which there is knowledge (ma^ri/ah) ; and 
tho fourth 18 extinction ( fans') (i.e. absorp- 
tion into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
(haqiqah). 

The following more extended journey is 
marked out for the traveller by a §iifi 
writer, ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in a 
book called al-Maq^adu 7 Aq$d^ or the “ Re- 
motest Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
{Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867) ; — 

W'hen a man possessing the necessary re- 
quirements of fully-developed reasoning 
powers turns to them for a resolution of his 
doubts and unoerdainties concerning tho real 
nature of the Godhead, be is oalled a fd/t6, 
“ a searcher after God.” 

If he manifest a further inclination to 
prosecute his inquiry according to theii 
system, ha is oalled a murid, or “ one who 
inclines. ** 

PLaoing himself then under the spiritTtal 
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inithiotion of oomo emiuont iMulor of the 
iMet, lie is fairly started upon his joamey 
and beoomes a 9alikt or ** trsToUer,’* whose 
whole boBinees in life is demotion, to iho 
end that he iBaj nltiinately arriTO at the 
knowledge of Qoo. 

1. Here he is exhorted to serre God, as 

the first step towards a knowledge of Him. 
this is the /irsf stage of his jonrney, and is 
oalled ‘^ serrice.*’ 

2. When in answer to his prayers the 
Dirine inflnenee or attraction hM dereloped 
his inelinatioD into the lore of Qod, he is 
said to bare reached the stage called *lMkq 

** lore." 

& This DiTinaXiOTa, expelling all worldly 
dasufas from hiS' heart, leai^ him to the next 
eU^pe^ which is xuhd or ** seclusion.” 

4. Occupying himself henceforward with 

C on lei iip lations ai^ • investigations of meta- 
physical theories' conoeming the nature, 
attributes, and works of Q^, he reaches 
mafrifttk or ** knowlOd^** 

5. This assiduous contemplaiion of start- 
ling metaphysical theories is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and not 
unfrequently nrodnces a state of mental 
excitement, bach ecstatic state is con- 
sidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of tho heart by Qod, and con- 
stitotes the next stage, caUad wn^d (4^^), 
or ** ecstasy.'' 

6. During this stage he is nupposed to 

receive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, and to have reached the stage 
called k^qiqak or ''truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of 

or “ union with God.” 

8. Fuflbfr thsn this he cannot go, bnt 
pursnea bis habit of self ’denial and con- 
templation until Ilia death, which ia looked 
upon as (• W), total absorption into 
the iieitv, ertinction.'’ 

Tr, cU'Vtil p this quasi *' spiritual life” the 
^(tfi leader b have invented various forma of 
devotion caUed tikr or “ recUationa.” 

These eocentnc exercises have generally 
attracted th<^ notice of travellers in the East, 
and hare been described by Lane, Vamb4ry, 
Burton, and other Orients lists. For sn ac- 
count of theao ceremonies of tho reader 
ia referred to the article under that head. 
[ZIKE.] 

•///. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spirituafism. 

The late Professor E. FI. Palmer of Cam- 
bridge has in bis Oriental Myttiidem, com- 
piled from native sources, given a very 
correct idea of wbot may be considered the 
spiritual side of Muhammadanism, ms ox- 
presaed in the teaching of Muslim ^ufis. 

**Tho perfect man is he who has fully 
comprohendod the Law, the Doctrine, aud 
tho Truth ; or, in other words, he who is 
endued with four things in perfection, via 1. 
Good a*ords ; 2. Good deeds ; 8. Good prin- 
ciples ; 4. The sciences. It is the business of 


the Traveller to provide himself wHh these 
things in perfection, and by so doing he will 
provide himself with perfection. 

" The Perfect Man has had various other 
names assigned to him, all equally applicable, 
vix Elder, Leader, Guide, Inspired Teaoher, 
Wise, Virtuous, Perfect, PeHecter, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world, Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, '/sd (Jesus) the lUiser of the 
Dead, Khizar the Discoverer of the Water of 
Life, and Solomon who knew the language of 
Birds. 

" The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul<; and again, to a tree, of which man- 
kind is the fruit, and the j^rfect Man the 
pith and essehce. Nothiqg is hidden from the 
Perfect Man ; for after arriving at the know- 
ledge of God, he has attained to that of the 
nature and properties of material objects, and 
can henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind. 
Now there is no mercy better than to devote 
oneself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Goran ' a mercy 
te the Universe.* TCor. cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can- 
not compass his desires, but passes his life ip 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial : he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im- 
perfect in faculty and power. 

There have indeed been Perfect Men i>os- 
sessed of power ; such power ak that which 
resides in kings and rulers; yet a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of maD*s 
capacities will shew that his weakness is pre- 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pre- 
ferable to his possession of it.- Prophets and 
saints, kings and sultans, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them ; they have 
wished to avoid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Foolish, of Kings and Bubjeots , 
but all are alike weak and helpless, ail pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de- 
sires ; this the Perfect Man recognises and 
acts upon, and, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes al! 
and becomes free and at leisure. As before 
he renounced wealth and dignity, so now he 
foregoes eldership and teachership, esteem- 
ing freedom and rest above everything : the 
fact ia, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of others is a feeling of 
compassion and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation is the love of dignity : as 
the Prophet says, * The last thing that is re- 
moved from the chiefs of the righteous is 
love of dignity.’ I have said that the Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection : now the Perfectly Free Man 
should have four additional characteristics, 
viz. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
leisure. Ho who has tho first four is vir- 
tuous, bnt not free: he who has the whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, there are two grades ot the 
Perfectly Free— those who have renounced 
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wMith and dignity only, and tho«« who hara 
further renounced elderehip and teaohership, 
thna becoming free and at lei tore. These 
again are anb^vided into two clasaea ; thoae 
who, after raannciation, retirement *and con* 
tentment, make choice of obscurity, and those 
who, after renunciation, make choice of sub- 
mission, contemplation, and resignation ; bat 
the object of both is the same. Some writers 
assert that freedom and leisure consists in 
the former course, while otherra maintain (hat 
it is only to be found in the latter. 

Those who make choice of obscurity are 
actuated by the knowledge that annoyance 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitants of society ; they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and p 'esents, and fear them 
as they would venomous beasts. The other 
class, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contemplation, do so because they perceive 
that mankind for the most part are ignorant 
of what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what is beneficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them ; as 
the Coran says, ‘ Perchance yo may dislike 
what is good for you, and like what is hurt- 
ful to you.' (Corl cap. 2, v. 218.) For this 
reason they retire from' society equally with 
the other class, cayiun; little what the world 
may think of them. 

** Fellowship has many qualities and effects 
both of good and evil. The fellowship of the 
wise is the only thing thkt can conduct the 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
the submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have been hitherto inculcated are merely 
in order to render him worthy of such fellow- 
ship. Provided he have the capacity, a 
single day, nay, a single hour, in the society 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than years of self-discipline without it. 
‘Veiily one day with thy Lord is better than 
a thousand years.' (Cor. cap. 22, r. 46.) 

“ It is, however, possible to frequent the 
society of the wise without receiving any 
benefit therofrom, but this must proceed 
either from want of capacity or want of will. 
In order then to avoid such a result, the 
Sufis have laid down ths followii^ rules for 
the conduct of the disciple when in the pre- 
tence of his teachers. 

“ Hear, attend, but speak little. 

“ Never anewer a question not addressed 
to you ; but if asked, answer promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed to say, 
‘ I know not.' 

“ Do not dispute for disputation’s sake. 

“ Never boast before your elders. 

“ Never seek tho highest place, nor even 
accept it if it be offered to you. 

“ Do not be over-ceremonious, for this 
will compel your elders to act in the same 
manner towards you, and give them need- 
less annoyance. 

“Observe in all cases the etiquette ap- 
propriate to the time, place, and persons 
present. 

“ In indifferent matters, that is, matters 
involving no breach of duty by their omis- 
sion or eomInissiox^ conform to ths practice 
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and wishes of those with whom yon are 
associating. 

“ Do not make a practice of anything 
which is not either a duty or cslcnlmted to 
increase the comfort of your associates; 
otherwise it will become an idol to yon ; 
and it is incumbent on every one to break 
his idols and renounce his habits.” 

IV, Re.nunciati<m, 

“ This leads ns to the subject of Rennncia* 
tion, which is of two kinds, external and in- 
temaL The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth ; the latter, the renunciation 
of worldly desires. Everything that binders 
or veils the Traveller’s path must be re- 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
the next. Wealth and dignity are great hin- 
drances ; but too much praying and fasting 
arc often hindrances The one is a shroud 
of darkness, the other a veil of light The 
Traveller mnst renounce idolatry, if he desire 
to reach the Goal, and everything that bars 
his progress is an idol. All men have some 
idol, which they worship; with one it is 
wealth and dignity , with another overmuch 
prayer and fasting. If a man sit always upon 
bis prayer-ca^et, his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol* on with s great number of 

instances. • 

“ Renoncislion must not be performed 
without the advice and permission of an 
elder. It should he the renunciation of 
trifles, not of necessaries, such as food, cloth- 
ing, and dwelling-place, which are indispena- 
able to man ; for without them he would be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this 
would beget avarice, which is ‘ the mother of 
vice.' The renunciation of necessaries prodaces 
as corrupting an influence upon the mind as the 
possession of too much wealth. The greatest 
of blessings is to haVe a sufficiency, but to 
over-step this limit is to gain nought but 
additional trouble. 

“ Kenanciation is the practice of those who 
knovi God, and the characteristic mark of 
the wise. Every individual fancies that he 
alone possesses this knowledge, but know- 
ledge is an attribute of the mind, and there 
is no approach from unaided sense to the at- 
tributes of the mind, by which we con die* 
cover who is, or who is not, possessed of this 
knowledge. Qualities however are the souroee 
of action ; therefore a man's pra rUce is on 
infallible indication of the qualities he poe- 
sesses ; if, for instance, a man asserts that he 
is a baker, a carpenter, or a bleoksnuth. we 
can judge at once if he possesses skill In 
these crafts by the perfection of his handi- 
work. In' a word, theory is internal, and 
practice external, the presence of the prac- 
tice, therefore, is a proof that the theory too 
is there. 

“ Renunciation is necessary to tbe real con- 
fession of faith ; for the formula * There Is no 
God but God,' involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the renunciation of 
other Gods, and proof is the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have led many 
from the right path, they ora tha gods the 
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people worship ; if then you see that one has 
renounced these, you may be sure that ho 
has expelled the loye of this world from his 
heart, and completed the negation ; and who- 
sooTer has attained to the knowledge of God 
has completed the proofs. This is really con- 
fessing that * there is no God but God ’ ; and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God," has nerer really repeated the oonfessidn 
of faith. Early prejudices are a great stnm- 
bling-block to many people ; for the first 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadfs: ‘Everyone is bom with 
a disposition [for the true faith], but bis 
parents make him a Jew, a Christian, or a 
Magian.’ The Unitarians also say, that the 
real confession of faith consists in negation 
and proof ; but they explain negation by ro« 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg- 
ment of God. 

“ Thus, according \o the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis- 
tinct features, namely, form and truth ; the 
former being entirely inefficacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are like a tree ; the knowledge of God 
is the root, ronxnciation the hf&nchcs, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating the formula the Traveller must ac- 
knowledge in his heart that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
the next, nay, the very existence of the Tra- 
veller, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith ; and al- 
though the Traveller before was blind, the 
moment he is assured of this his eyes are 
opened, and he seeth. 

V. Helps to Devotion. 

“ The Sufis hold that there are three aids 
necessary to conduct the Traveller on his 
path- 

“ 1. Attraction (tnjiiab ; 2. De- 
votion Qibddah ; 3. Elevation 

“ Attraction, is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Dimsolf. Man sots his face to- 
wards this world, and is entangled in the love 
of health and dignity, until the grace of God 
steps in and turns his heart towards God. 
The tendency proceeding from God is called 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As the 
inclination increases, its name changes, and it 
causes the Traveller to renounce everything 
else becoming a Kiblah, to set his face to- 
wards God ; when it has become his Kiblah, 
and made him foi^get everything but God, it 
is developed intoXove. [qibLah.j 

“Most men when they have attained this 
stage are content to pass their lives therein, 
and leave the world, without making further 
progress. Such a person the Sufis call 
Attracted (% fnajtuby, 

“ Others, however, proceed from this to 
solf-examinatioD, tind pass the rest of their 
lives in devotion. They are then called De- 
voutly Attracted (olSL. majzub-i- 


Saliky If devotion bo first practised, and the 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee 
Sdlik-i~niajzub). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at- 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee 
Saiik\ 

“ Sheikh Shehiib-uddin, in his work entitled 
'Awarif al Madrif^ says that an elder or 
teacher should be selected from tho second 
class alone : for although many may be esti- 
mable and righteous, it is but few who are 
fit for such offices, or for the education of 
disciples. 

“ Devotion is the prosecution of tho jour- 
ney," and that in two ways, to God and in 
God. The first, tho Sutis say, has a limit; 
the second is boundless ; tho journey to God 
is completed when tho Traveller has attained 
to the knowledge of God ; and then com- 
mences the journey in God, which has for its 
object the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accomplished in so short a space 
as the lifetime of man. 

The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thee 
Is less, when with Thyself compared, 
Than one drop in a sea. 

“ The Unitarians maintain that the journey 
to God is completed when the Traveller has 
acknowledged that there is no existence save 
that of God ; the journey in God they explain 
to be a subsequent inquiry into the mysteries 
of nature. 

“ The term Elevation or ascent 

is almost synonymous with Progress. 

VJ. The Intellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 

“ Every animal possesses a vegetative 
spirit, a living spirit, and an instinctive 
spirit ; but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely the Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
was breathed by God into man directly from 
Himself, and is therefore of the same eba'- 
racter as the Primal Element : ‘ And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My ^irit 
into him.’ (Cor. cap, 16. v. 29.) The Sufis 
do not interpret this of the Life, but of the 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre- 
quently not attained until a late period of 
life, thirty or even eighty years. Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, he must 
bo furnished with capacity, which is only to 
be acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositiohs, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhiy-uddin ibn ul 'Arabi, in his 
‘ Investigations ’ that the words 

* and when I have fashioned him,’ refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of the sentence, 
‘ and breathed My spirit into him,' refers to 
the accession of the Spirit of Humanity. 

“ Two conditions are therefore imposed 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma- 
nity, second, to acquire capacity. 

“ There are three developments of cha- 
racter that must be suppressed before man 
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oratftl And tho fiendish. He who only eets 
nad sleeps, and giTea way to Inst, is mere 
«umal ; if besides these he gives way to 
Mger and cnielty, he is bmtal ; and if in 
addition to all these he is crafty, lying* and 
deceitfnl, he is fiendish. 

** If the Traveller is moderate in his food, 
rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 
knowledge of himself and of God, then is the 
time for acquiring capacity by freeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with the opposite qualities ; after 
that by prayer he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there is none of the perfection, essence, or 
immortality of man, save only among such as 
are * created with a godly disposition.' When 
Traveller has once been revivified by the 
Spirit of Humanity be becomes immortal, and 
inherits everlasting life. This is why it has 
been said that * man has a beginning but no 
end.' 

** If when he has attained this Spirit of 
Humanity, he is earnest, and does not waste 
his life in trifling, he soon arrives at the 
Divine Light iteell. For ‘ Qod guideth whom 
He pleaseth unto His Light.* The attain- 
ment -of this light is the I completion of Man's 
upward progress, but no one 'can attain to it 
but those who are pure in spirit and in their 
lives. Mohammed asserted that he himself 
had attained it, ‘ To the light have I reached, 
and ih the light I live ; ’ now this light is the 
Nature of God ; wherefore he said, ‘ who 
■eeth me seeth God.* [vDR-i>Mi7iiaifiiaD.] 

** The germ that contains the Primal Ele - 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high \ it is 
between these extremes that the sUiges of 
man's upward or downward progress lie. * We 
have created man in the fairest of propor> 
tiona, and then have thrown him back to b^ 
th6 lowest of the low, save only snch as be- 
lieve and act with righteonsneas ; and verily 
these shall have th^ reward.' (Oor. can. 
96, V. 41 This rewsord is said by the Suns 
to be aeflned by the word q/raf, * reward,' 
itself. This word contains three redical 
letters \ ^ and . ; \ stands for L>U1 ' return,’ 

g for jUfc. ' paradise,' and ^ for that is 
* those who have handed down faith.* 
Their acting righteously is their return to the 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
are in Paradise, and in the presence of their 
God. He therefore is a msn, in the irae sense 
of the word, who being sent down earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. These as- 
pirations are iodi^ensable to man ; he might 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been; but these 
things are the aim and want of all. 

** It has been said that the Primal Ele> 
uient or constructive spirit as well as the 
^irit of Humanity proceed direct from God. 
l^ey are therefore identical, and are both in- 
dud^ by tha Sofia in the oae term Oonoo- 
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mitMt Spirit. Now this Spirit, ilthongh 
distinct and individual, comprehends and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simple 
Natures are- its administrators and exponents ; 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and the Four 
Mothers conceive from the incarnation of this 
spirit in them, and their offspring is the triple 
kingdom. Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 
And so it is with the Lesser World of Man. 

*‘Now this Spirit hath two functions, ex- 
ternal and internal ; the external is revealed 
ill the material generation just alluded to, the 
internal abides in the heart of man. Who- 
soever purifies bis heart from worldly impres- 
sions and desiren, reveals this internal func- 
tion of the Spirit within him, and illumines 
and revivifies bis soul. 

. “ Thus the Spirit at once compiehends the 
Universe and dwells in the heart of man. 

VII, Of tht Upward Prjgress or Atcent of 
Man. 

^ When Man has become assured of the 
truth of Revelation, he has reached the stage 
of Belief, and has the name of Mumin^ 
‘ Believer.* When h . further acts in obe- 
dience to the will of God, and apportions the 
night and day for earnest prayer, he has 
reached the 6te^ of worship, and is called 
an 'A'bidt or * Worshipper.’ When ^e has 
expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and occupies himself with a contem- 
plation of the mighty Whole, he reaches 
the next stage, a^ becomes a Zdhid^ or 
* Recluse ' V^en in addition to all tbi» he 
knows God, ana subsequently learns the mys- 
teries of nature, he roaches the stage of 
Acquaintance, and is called *A!rif * One who 
knows.* The next stage is that in which he 
attains to the love of God, and is called a 
Wtli^ or * Saint.' When he is moreover gifted 
with injijiitatiesi sod Che power of working 
miraolee, he Deoomes a iVe ji, ‘ Prophet * ; a^ 
when entrusted* next with the delivery of 
God’s own message, he is called an ' Apostle,* 
RyuuL When he is appointed to abrogate a 
previous dispensation and preach a new one, 
ne is called T/M TAsih, * One who has a mis , 
sion.’ When thia missiDU is final, he has 
arrived at the called Kkatm^ or * the 

Seal* This Is the Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stage is the * BeUever/ the last the 
’Seal.’ 

** After separation from the body, iha soul 
of Man retnma to that Heaven which ci*rre- 
sponds to the stage which he has attained ; 
thus the Believer at last dwells in first or 
lowest Heaven, and the Seal in tb« Heaven of 
Heavens ; for it will be noticed that the 
stages of upward progress correspond to the 
number of degrees in the Heavenly Spheres, 
namely, seven inferior and two superior. 

The metaphysicians say that these stages 
and degrees do not in reality exist, but that 
the Heavenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of inteUigenoe attained by Man, 
attracts and absorbs bis 'loul into itself after 
separation from the body. Thus every one 
who has attajuDod intelligence oorrespondiag 
to that of tha bigheet sphere, his soul retums 
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thereto ; end he who hee etteined intelligenoe 
correapondiag to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that ; those who 
have not attained intelligence eorrespondipg 
to any of these will be placed in Hell, which 
is sitnate below the lowest sphere. 

** As each of the Heavenly Spheres is fur- 
nished with knowledge and pnrity in propor- 
tion to its position, the rank of Man's soul in 
the future state will, aocordinff to this last 
account, be in proportion to his degree of 
knowledge and purity of life while upon the 
earth. 

The Unitarians say that man's Upward 
Progress has no end, for if he strive for a 
thousand years, each day will teach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of Ood has no limit. So 
Mohammed says, ' He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.* 

“ The religiou8(,account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual place 
after separation from the body. This the 
metaphysicians deny ; for how, say they, can 
the soul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place ? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if a thousand persons live, it is the 
•ame spirit that animates them all ; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi- 
nished. If a myriad persons build houses and 
make windows therein, the same sun illumines 
them all, and though everyone of them shonld 
be destroyed, the sun would not be lessened 
or diminished. The sun is the lord of the 
sensible world, and the exponent of the attri- 
butes of the Primal Spirit. The Primal 
Spirit is the lord of the invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of God. 

“ When the heart of man has been revivi- 
fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, he 
has arrived at Intelligenoe; for Intelligenoe is 
a light in the heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until he has been so re- 
vivified and illumined, it is impossible for him 
to attain to ibtelligence at all But having 
attained to intelligenoe, then, and not till then, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligenoe is a Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attribute thefw- 
of. When from knowledge he has succee- 
sively proceeded to the attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance with the 
myeteries of nature, his last step will be Per- 
fection, with which his Upward Wogress eon- 
olndes. 

** But dive he ever so deeply into the trea- 
sury of masteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after all he 
knows naught, all that he has acquired will 
■lip through his hands, and leave him far 
poorer than before. His treasure of to-day 
chouid as much exceed the treasure of yes- 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop ; but this 
can never be, unless be, leaving all else for 
contemplation and self-examination, have 
freedom and leisure to learn how poor be 
really is, and how much he needs the saving 
help of God. 


** One olsss of Unitsrisna explain the Up- 
ward Ptogresa of Man thua. lliey aav that 
every atom of existent beings is filled with 
light; 

Arise and look around, for ererj atoip 
that has birth 

Shines forth a lustrous beacon to illu- 
mine all the earth : 

but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments the 
want of light that would, were he but aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen of 
brightest day : 

'Twere well to catch the odours that 
about our sensos play, 

For all the world is full of blasts to bear 
the sweets away. 

What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two things, dark- 
ness and light, which are indistinguishably 
blended together. The light belongs to the 
Invisible, and the darkness to the Sensible 
world ; but th two are intimately connected, 
and the forme, exercises a paramount in- 
fluence upon tbv latter. The object of man, 
according to them, is to separate the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attri- 
butes may be understood, and in this consists 
bis Upward Progress. 

** Although the light and the darkness can 
never b6 entirely separated, for the one is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can be 
made to prevail, so that its. attributes may 
become manifest. 

** Now it is possible to separate thus far 
the light from the darkness in certain cases ; 
in the bodies of men and animals, for in- 
stance, there are certain organs always at 
work, whose sole object is this separation. 
Thus, when food is introduced into the sto- 
mach, the liver receives the cream and es- 
sence of it and transmits it to the heart ; the 
heart, in like manner, extracts the essence of 
this, which is the life, and transmits it to the 
brain ; lastly, the brain extracts the essence 
of ibis, and transfoims it into the elixir of 
life, the real light of all. 

**Tho elixir evolved by the brain is the 
instinctive spirit, and is, as H were, a lamp 
in a lantern ; but it gives forth after all but a 
flickering and cloudy light, and man's objeot 
should therefore be to strengthen and purify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, until 
it give forth the true light which is the Spirit 
of Humanity. When man has attained to 
this he necessarily becomes free from all that 
is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

** The body of man is like a lantern, the 
Vegetative Spirit is the lamp, the Animal 
Spirit is the wick, the Instinctive Spirit the 
oil, and the Spirit of Humanity the fire that 
kindles all. * Verily its oil would almost 
shine even though no fire kindled it.’ (Cor. 
cap. 24, V. 36.) In other words, the Instinc- 
tive Spirit should feed and supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeds and supplies 
the flame in a lamp. The Traveller must 
aim at completing this lamp, so that hii 
haart may be illumined, and he may see 
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thin^ M they r«ally are. When tho Spirit of 
Hoxnanity a * li^t upon light * (Cor. cap. 24, 
T. 35) haa that kindled the Instinctive Spirit, 
God * guidaih whom Ho plooseth to Hi« 
own light’ (idem), that is, to tlio divine 
light of His own naturo, reaching whicii tho 
Trarellor’s Upward Progress is comj)lotc ; 
lor * from Him they spring, and unto Him 
return.’ ” 


VIlL SufiUm adapted to Alahammadtininnu 


A clear and intelligible exposition of tho 
principles of Sufiism, or Oriental Spiritual- 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-MiHU, a 
Sufi of tho Ilhamiyah school of thought, in 
tho following categorical form (translated hy 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in X\xq Journal of the .U/icri- 
can Oriental Society}. It roproseuts more 
particularly tho way in which this form of 
mysticism is adapted to the stern and dog' 
malic teaching of Islam. 

Question . — What i.s tho beginning of at- 
Tasawwuf? 

Answer . — //iidn, or faith, of wljidi thoro 
are six pillars, namely, (U Belief in (tod, 
(2) in His Angola, (3) in Pok Books, (4) and 
in His Prophots, (5) in tho Last Day, and (0) 
in His decree of good and evil. 

Q,-_What is the rosolt of at-Tasawwuf ? 

A . — It is not only the reciting with the 
tongue these pillars of faith, but also esta- 
blishing them in the heart. This was tho 
reply made by tho Murshid Junaidu ’1- 
Baghdadi, in answer to tho same question. 

Q^Vihni is the distinction between a J^ufi 
and an ordinary person ? 

vl.— The knowledge of an ordinary person 
is but Imdnu-’i-Taqtidi^ or “a counterfeit 
faith,” whereas that of the i^ufi is lmdn-i~ 
Tahqiqi^ or “ true faith.” 

— What do you moan by counterfeit 


faith ? 

A. It is that which an ordinary person 

has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preachers of his own 
day, without knowing why it la essential 
that a man should believe in those six 
articles for his soul’s salvation. For example, 
a person may be walking in the public streets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered tho whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel be has found that which is 
more effulgent than the sun, whon it is so 
bright that it obscures the lesser light of 
the moon; or even he hss found an alchemy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet perhaps, the finder knows not the value 
of the precious jewel, but thinks it a counter- 
feit jewel, and one which ho would give 
away even for a drink of water if he were 

^^*2— What is the establishment of faith ? 

, The establishment of faith consists in 

a search being made for the true origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until the 
enquirer arrives at aUHaqiqah^ ** the Truth. 
Many persons pursue the journey for ton, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or oven forty yours, and, 
wandering away from tho true path, enter 
ujion tho path of error, and hence thoro are 
known to Uo Hovonty-tbroo ways, only one of 
which is the way of Salvation. [SKCTa.J At 
la.st, by a perfect subjection to the teaching 
of tho Murshid, or guide, they find out the 
value of the lo.st jowol which they have 
found, and their fuith becomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with tho light of a lamp, 
they hrtvo reached tho sun. They then find 
out that tho Tarupth, or journey of tho Sufi, 
is consistent with tho Sltari’^oA^ or law of 
Islam. 

Q.— In matters of faith and worship, to 
what sect are tho Siifis attachesl ? 

y|.__(To this reply the author says, speak- 
ing, of course, of his own people that they 
are cl.’clly of tho Sunni sect. But ho does 
not notico that my.stic doctrines arc more 
prevalent auiongsi the S! i‘ahs.) 

Q.__W'hen Biiynzid al-Bi.stami was asked 
of what sfcci/ ho was, be replied, “ I am of 
tho sect of Allah.” What did ho mean? 

A . — Tho sects of Allah are the four ortho- 
dox sects of Islam. [I ’ere our author dopivts 
from true Sufi teaching.] 

Most of tho {> 0 / 18 , in their poems, use 
certain words which we hoar and under- 
stand as showing that they wore of tho 
Metompsychosians. They say, “ I arj some- 
times Lot, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man." What 
does this mean? 

— Brother I the prophet has said : “ My 
poople, in the future life, will rise up in 
compaoios ” — that is, some as monkeys, others 
as bogs, or in other forms— as is written in a 
verse of tho (Qur’an, Surah Ixxviii. 18: “ Ye 
shall come in troops," which has been com- 
mented on by al-haixawi, who cites a tra- 
dition to the effect that, at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those animala 
whoso chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling passions in life : the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; tho angry, pas- 
sionate mon as a camel , the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker as a monkey. For though 
those mon, while in this life, bore the hnman 
form externally, they were internally no- 
thing difToreni from tho animals whose 
characters arc in common with their own. 
Tho resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but t>ecome» so in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. Let ua avoisJ tnoh 
traits ; repentance before death will free na 
from these evils. Tho Prophet said with 
regard t'* this ; “ Sleep is tho brother of 
death. The dying man sees himself in hit 
true character, and bo knows whether or not 
ho is, by repentance, freed from his mling 
passion of life. In like manner, bo will aee 
bimflrlf d'lrinp .bn; wlumbers, still following 
in the path of Juk passions ” For inatance, 

tho money -calculat^^c . jii sloep', soes himself 

engaged in bin ali ehporbing occupation, and 
th’B fact is a warrn.ig from Uod not to allow 
iui^aoU to be abworl cd ni any animal passion 
or degrading occuputicn. It is only by 
prayerful repcotau-.e tnat anyone can hope 
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to himietf, in his sleep, deUTtred from 
his rahng camel passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in jour 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from the 
passion of mischief ; if a hog, cease to seise 
upon the goods of others ; ' and so on. Qo 
and giro yourself up to an upright Mmrakid^ 
or spiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show you in your slumbers the 
. stU parts of your character, until one by 
one tney hare passed away, and hare been 
replaced b~* good ones — all through the 
power of name lof Ood, whom he will 
institict you to iuToSe f zikk] : at length you 
will ohly see in your slumbers the forms of 
holy'* and pious men, in testimony of that, 
degree of piety to which you will hare 
attained. This is what is meant by that 
"vexpression of certain poets, referring to 
one’s condition previous to the act of re- 
pentance, when the writer says, am 
sometimes an animal, sometimes a regetabl^ 
sometimes a man”; and the same may be 
said by the ^iifis, in application to them- 
^elres, as of any other part of creation, for 
man is called the al^iru U-maujudatf or ** the 
climax of beings ” : for in him are com- 
prised all the characteristics of creation. 
Many mystical books hare been written on 
this su,bjeet, all showing that man is the 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God’s creation. The human frame is said 


to comprise all the other parts of creation ; 
and the heart of man is supposed to he eron 
more comprehensive than the rainbow, be- 
cause, when the eyes i.re closed, the mental 
capacity can take in the whole of a vast 
city ; though not seen by the eyes, it is seen 
by the oapaoions Tiature of the mind. Among 
such books is the Hauzu H-Hayat, or the 
** Well of life,” which says that, if a man 
closes his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he cannot 
take cold; that the right nostril is called 
the sun, and the left the moon; that from 
the former he breathes host, and from the 
latter cold air. 

Q. — lilxplain the distinctive opinions of the 
^dfls in of-ToadsK^, or the Transmigration 
of Souls. 

A . — O Brother! our teaching regarding 
ml^Baru4A (Qur’&n xxiii. 102^ has nothing 
whatever to do with at-Tamuuklk. Of au 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, is the very worst. 

Q. — The regain certain things as 

lawful which are forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin the use of wine, wine-shops, the 
wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faoee, cheeks, Ac., and compare the 
furrow^ on their brows to verses of the 
Qur’in. What does this mean P 

A . — The ^dfls often exchange the external 
features of all things for the internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outward forms. 
They behold objects of a precious nature in 
thair natuiU ohmracter and for this reason 


the greater part of their words have a 
spiritual and figurative meaning. For in- 
stance, when, like they mention wine, 

they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
ftgnrativoly considered, is the love of God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also love : love 
and affection are here the same thing. The 
wine- shop, with them, means the murahidu ’/• 
kamilf or spiritual director, fer his heart ia 
said to be the depository of the love of God ; 
the wine-oup is the Talgin^ or the pronunoi- 
atioD of the ,uame of in a declaration of 
faith, as : ** There is no God but Allah I ” or 
it signifies the words which flow from the 
Ifun^ttfa mouth respecting divine know- 
ledge, and which, when heard by the Sa/iJt, 
or ** one who pursues the true path,” intoxi- 
cates his soul, and divests his heart of 
passions, giving him pure spiritual delights. 
The sweetheart means the excellent pre- 
ceptor, because, when anyone sees his be- 
loved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart fall of love; the /Sd/iit beholds 
the secret knowledge of Gk>d which fills th< 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Murahid, 
and through it receives a similar inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that he 
possesses, just as the popil learns from his 
master. As the lover delights in the pre- 
sence of his sweetheart, so the Sdlik rejoices 
in the company of his beloved Murahid, or 
preceptor. The sweetheart is the object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The curls or ringlets 
of the beloved are the grateful praises of the 
preceptor, tending to bind the affections of 
the diBCiple ; the moles on her face signify 
that when Ike pupil, at timos, beholds the 
total akeence of all worldly wants on the 
part of the preceptor, he also abandons all 
the desiree of both worlds — be perhaps even 
goes BO far as to desin nothing else in life 
than his preceptor ; the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved one, which they compare to 
verses of the Qur’ftn, mean the light of the 
heart of the Murahid ; they are compared to 
verses of the Qur’&n, because the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunction of 
the Prophet : “ Be ye endued with divine 
qualities,” are possessed by the Murahid 

(A - — The Murahid* and their disciples often 
say ; “ We see God.” Is it possible for any- 
one to see God ? 

A. — ^It is not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion is that they know God, that 
they see His power; for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes to .^ebold Ilim, as is declared in 
the Qur’an, Surah vi. 103: ‘*No sight reaches 
Him ; He reaches the sight — the subtle, the 
knowing.” The Prophet commanded us to 
** adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou see 
Him ; for, if thoa dost not see Him, He sees 
thee.” This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favour, and they say that they are 
God’s servants by divine favour. ‘AH said : 
“Should the veil fall from my eyes, how 
would God visit me in truth ? ” This- saying 
proves that no one really sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘All never saw Hi^ 

Q. — Can it possibly be erronoous to say 
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that, by seeing the traces of anyone he maT 
be beheld ? ^ j 

One may certainly be Urns seen. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
snn, he may safely say that he has seen the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it. There is another example, /namely : 
Should yon hold a mirror in your hand, you 
see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you see your own face, which ie 
really an impossibility, for no one has erer 
seen his own face, and you have asserted 
what is not strictly correct. 

Q. — Since eyeryone sees the traces of 
Ood, as everyone is ab'e to do, how is it 
that the $ufis daolare that they on/y see 
Him? ^ ^ 

-4. — Those who maVe this statement do 
not know what they see, for they have never 
really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a sweet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, seeks 
for it again with a longing desire alter it, and 
thus wanders about in search of what has 
given him so much delight, even though he 
be ignorant of what it really was. So are 
those who seek after Ood, without knowing 
Him, or what He is. 

Q. — Some Sufis declare : “ We are neither 
afraid of HeU, nor do we desire Heaven ” — a 
saying which must be blasphemous. How is 
this ? 

A. — They do not really mean that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If they really meant this, it would 
be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as 
they express themselves ; probably they wish 
to say : ** 0 Lord, Thou who createdst us, 
and madest us what we are. Thou hast not 
made us because we assist Thy workings. 
We are in duty bound to serve Thee all the 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Thy 
holy will. We have no bargaining with 
Thee, and we do not adore Thee with the 
view of gaining thereby either Heaven or 
Hell ! ” As it is written in the Qur'an, Surah 
ix. 112: “Verily, God hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty has no bounds, EUs mercy 
no end; and thus it is that He benefits 
His faithful servants. They would say: 

Thou hast no bargaining with anyone ; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
and is for love of Thee only. Were there 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, it would still be 
our duty to adore Thee, To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to put us either in Hea’^en 
or in Hell, and may Thy commands bo exe- 
cuted agreeably ’ to Thy blessed will 1 If 
Thou puttest us in Heaven, it is through 
Thine excellence, not on account of our 
devotion ; if Thou puttest us in HeU, it is 
from out of Thy great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision on Thy part ; so be it 
for over and for ever 1 ” This is the true 
meaning of the ^ufis when they say they do 
not desire Heaven or fear HelL 

(^-~Thou saidst that there is no conflict 
between the ** law,” and the ifogigoA, 
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“truth,” and nothing in the latter ineon- 
■istent with the former ; and yet these two 
are distinguished from one another by “a 
•oirethi^ ” which the AA/u H-^aqiqmk^ “ be- 
lievers in the truth,” conceal Wera there 
nothing oonilictuig, why should it be thus 
hidden ? 

.^..-^If it be concealed, it is not because 
there is a contrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is oontraiy to the 
human mind ; its definition is subtle, and not 
understood by eveirore, for which reason 
the Prophet said : “ Speak to men according 
to their mental capacities, for if you speak 
all things to all men, some oa’^noi under- 
stand you, and so fall into error.” The 
therefore, hide some things comormably with 
this precept. 

Q — Should anyone not know the science 
which if> known to the ^fifls, and still do 
what the law plainly commands, and be 
satisfied therewith, w^uld his faith and 
Isl&m be Pss than that of the ^iifls? 

A. — No. He would not be inferior to the 
^ufls ; his ^'aith and Isl&m would be equal 
even to that cf the prophets, because Im&n 
and Islam are a jewel which admits of no 
division or separation into parts, and can 
neither be increased nor diminished, just as 
the portion of the snn enjoyed by a king and 
by a is the same, or as the lim^s of the 
poor ana the rich are equal in number : just 
as the members of the body of the king and 
the subject are precisely alike, so is tbs faith 
of the Muslim the same in all and common to 
all, neither greater nor less in any case. 

Q . — Some men are prophets, saints, pure 
ones, and others Fatiq$ (who know Qod, but 
perform none of His commands) ; what dif- 
ference is there among them ? 

A . — The difference lies in their nufrifuAt 
or “ knowledge of spiritual things ” ; but in 
the matter of faith they are all equal ; just 
as, in the oase of the ruler and the snbjeot, 
their limbs are all equal, while they differ in 
their dreas, - ower, and office. 

IX. Poetry. 

The very essence of Sfifii^izi is poetry, and 
the Eastern Mystics are never tired of expa- 
tiating on the *7sAg, or “ love to Ood,” whJeh 
is the one distinguishing feature of ^fifi mys- 
ticism. The Masnawi, which teaches in the 
sweetest strains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that causes even the lowest plant 
to seek the sublime object of its desire ; the 
works of the celebrated J&mi, so full of 
ecstatic rapture ; the moral laasons of the 
eloquent Sa‘di ; and the lyric odea 6f H&fi)(, 
may be termed the Scriptures of the QfiH 
sect ; and yet each of these anthers contains 
passages which aie unfit for publication In 
an English dress, and advocate morals at 
variance with what Christianity teaches us 
to bo the true rotioctiou of God’s Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands the suppression 
of verses of the character alluded to, we 
give a few odes as specimens of the higher 
o’^der of ^ufi poetry. 
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Jal&la ’d-din ar*Ruini, the author of the 
Maamici (am. 670), thus writes : — 

“I am the Gospel, the Psalter, the Qur’an ; 

I am‘Uz 2 a and Lit — (Arabic deities) — Bell 
and the Dragon. 

Into three and seventy sects is the world 
divided, 

Yet only one God; tho faithful who believe 
in Him am I. 

Thou knowest what are fire, water, air and 
earth ; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am I. 

Lies and truth, good, bad, hard and soft. 
Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of the flames, 

The highest paradise. 

The earth and what is therein. 

The angels and the devils, Spirit and man, 
am I. 

Wliat is the goal of 8|^ch, Otell it Shams 
Tabriz! ? 

The goal of sense? This; — The world 

Soiil am I.” 

• • « • • 

And again : — 

♦‘Are we fools ? Wo are Gods captivity. 
Are we wise ? We arc His promenade. 

Are we sleeping ? We are drunk with 
God. 

Are wo waking ? Then we are His 
heralds. 

Are we weepring ? Then His clouds of 
wrath. 

Are wc laughing? Flashes of His love.” 

“Every night God frees the host of spirits ; 
Frees them every night from fleshly prison. 
Then the soul is neither slave nor master ; 
Nothing knows the bondsman of his bond- 
nge ; 

Nothing knows the lord of all his lordship. 
Gone from such a night, is eating sorrow ; 
Gone, the thoughts that question good or 
evil. 

Then without distraction, or division, 

In this One the spirit sinks and slumbers.” 

The following is from the mystic poet 
Mahmud : — 

“All sects but multiply the I and Thou ; 

This I and Thou belong to partial being. 
When I ' and Thou, and several being 
vanish, 

Then mosque and church shall find Thee 
nevermore. 

Our individual life is but a phantom ; 

Make clear thine eye, and see reality.” 

The following verses are by Faridu ’d-din 
.Shakrgunj (a.h. 6C2); — 

“ Man, what thoil art is hidden from thy- 
self ; 

Know’st not that morning, mid-day, and 
the eve 

Are all within Thee? The ninth heaven 
art Thou ; 

And from the spheres into the roar of 
time 


Didst fall ere-while. Thou art the brush 
that painted 

The hues of all the world — the light of 
life 

That ranged its glory in the nothingness.” 
** Joy! joy I I triumph now; no more I 
know 

Myself as si^jply me. I burn with love. 
The centre is within mo, and its wonder 
Lies as a circle everywhere about me. 

Joy ! joy ! No mortal thought can fathom 
me. 

I am the merchant and the pearl at once. 
Lo ! time and space lie crouching at my 
feet. 

Joy ! joy I When I would revel in a rap- 
tui’e, 

I plunge into myself, and all things know.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives a 
translation of a $uf! poem recited by an 
ii^yptian Darwesh : — 

“ With my love my heart is troubled ; 

And fcdne eye-lid bmd’reth sleep : 

My vitals are di'^sever’d ; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 

My union seems far distant : 

Will my love e’er meet mine eye ? 

Alas I Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

By dreary nights I’m wasted: 

Absence makes my hope expire : 

My tears, like pearls, are dropping ; 

And my heart is wrapt in Are. 

Whoso is like my condition? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 

Alas! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

0 turtle-dove 1 acquaint me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 

Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of thy wings depriv’d and pent ? 

He saith, ‘ Our griefs are equal : 

Worn away with love, I lie.’ 

Alas I Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

O First, and sole Eternal I 
Show thy favoui* yet to me. 

Thy slave, Ahmad El-Bekree, 

Hath no Lord excepting Thoo. 

By Ta-ha, the Great Prophet ! 

Do thou not his wish deny. 

Alas I Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, 1 would not sigh.” 

Dr. Tholuck quotes this verse from a Dar- 
wesh Breviary : — 

“Yesterday I beat the kettle-drum of do- 
f minion, 

I pitched my tent on the highest throne ; 

I drank, crowned by the Beloved, 

The wine of unity from the cup of the 
Almighty.” 

One of the most characteristic Sufi poema 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jmni, en- 
titled Saldmdn and AbsdL The whole nar- 
rative is supposed to represent the joys of 
Love Divine as compared with the delnaive 
fascinations of a Life of <Sefi#e. The story is 
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ih*t of « oertoin King of Ionia, who bad m 
•on namod Salimto, who in his infanoT 
WM norsod by a jottng maiden named AbaU, 
who, as be grew np, fell desperately in 
love with the yontb, and in time ensnared 
bim. Sdlamftn and Abs&l rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for a fall year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A certain 
•age is then sent by the king to reason with 
the erring couple. Salaman confesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own will Salam&n leaves his native land 
in company with Absal, and they find them- 
•elves on an island of wonderful beauty. 
Sal&min, unsatisfied with himself and bis 
love, returns once more to his native country, 
where he and Absal resolve to destroy them- 
selves. They go to a desert and kindle a 
pile, and both walk into the fire. Absal 
IS consumed, but Salamin is preserved in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fate of bis be- 
loved one. In coarse of time he is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial beauty called Zub- 
rah, with whom he becomes completely ena- 
moured, and Absal is foigotten. 

Celestial beauty seen, 

He left the earthly ; and once come to 
know 

Eternal love, he let the mortal go.** 

In the epilogue to the poem, the author 
explains the mystic meaning of the whole 
Story in the following language : — 

“ Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies — this story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself a 
way) 

Have thy desire — no tale of I and Thou, 
Though I and Thou be its interpreters. 
Wbat signifies the King ? and what the 
Sagef 

And what Sal&man not of woman bom t 
And what Absal who drew him to de- 
sire? 

And what tbs Kingdom that awaited 

him 

When he bad drawn his garment from 
her band ? 

What means that Fiery Pile ? and what 
the Sea ? 

And what that heavenly Zuhrah who at 
last 

Clear’d Absil from the mirror of his 
soul? 

Learn part by part the mystery from 
me ; 

All ear from bead to foot and under- 
standing be. 

The incomparable Creator, when this 
world 

He did create, created first of all 
The Jirst inf effluence— first of a chain 
Of ten intelligences, of which the last 
Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence so call'd, the one 
Distributor of evil and of good, 

Of Joy and sorrow. HimseU apart from 
matter, 

la wMDot and in aMriy—HU troMore 
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Subieet to no saoh jei 

Hath fashion'd all that U^material 
form, 

And spiritual sprung from Him — by 
Him 

Directed all, and in His bounty drown’d. 
Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 
King 

To whom the world was subject. Bui 
because 

Wbat be distributes to the Universe 
Himself from still higher power receives. 
The wise, and all who comprehend 
aright. 

Will recognise that higher in the Sage. 

His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 
Projected by the tenth intelUgence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 
A special essence called the Soul — a 
Child 

Fresh sprung* from heaven in raiment 
undefiled 

Of sensnal taint, and therefore call'd 
Salaman. 

And wb'* Absil? — The luU- adoring 
body. 

Slave to the blood and sense — through 
whom the Soul, 

Although the body’s very life it be. 

Does yet iinh'bo the knoviledge and de- 
sire 

Of things of sense; and these united 
thus 

By such a tie Qod only can unloose, 

Body and soul are lovers each of other. 

What is the Sea on which they sail’d ? — 

the Sea 

Of animal desire— the sensnal abyss, 
Under whose waters Lies a world of 
being 

Swept far from Qod in that snbmersion. 

And wherefore was Absal in that Isle 
Deceived in her delight, and that Sali- 
man 

Fell short of his desire? — that was to 

show 

How passion tires, and bow with time 
begins 

The folding of the oarpet of desire. 

And what the turning of Bal&mia't 
heart 

Back to the King, and iooVing to the 
throne 

Of pomp and glory? What but the 
return 

Of the lost soul to its true parentage. 
And back from carnal error looking up 
Repentant to its intellectual throne. 

What is the Fire ?— Ascetic discipline. 
That bums away the animal alloy, 

Till all the dross of matter be consumed, 
And the essential Soul, its raimenl 
clean 

Of mortal taint, be left. But foras- 
much 

As, any Ufe-loqg habit eo eoutumed, 

May wsU rsoar a pang for what it lost) 
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Therefore the Sage set in Sal&m&n*s 
eyes. 

A soothing fantom of the past, but still 

Told of a better VenuSf till his soul 

She fill’d, aud blotted out his mortal 
lore. 

For what is Zuhrah ? — That divine per- 
feotioi^ 

Wherewith the soul inspir’d and all 
array’d 

Its intellectual light is royal blest, 

And mounts the throne, and wears the 
crown, and reigns 

Lord of the empire of humanity. 

This is the meaning of this mystery, 

Which to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, 

Till all its ancient secret be enlarged. 

Enough — ^the written summary I close. 

And set my seal ; 

The tbuth God oklt Knows.” 

X. Tht True Character of ^uf iisrn. 

It will be seen that the great object of the 
Mystic is to lose his own identity. 
Having effected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the §ufi is thus 
expressed by Jalaln 'd dinn ’r-Rumi in his 
book, the Matnawi (p. 78). It represents 
Human Love seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity: — 

**One knocked at the door of the Be- 
loved, and a voice from within inquired, 

‘ Who is there? ’ Then he answered, * It i$ 
/.’ And the voice said, * This house 'will 
not hold me and thee.’ So the door remained 
shut. Then the Lover sped away into the 
wilderness, and fasted and prayed in soli- 
tude. And after a year he returned, and 
knocked again at the door, and the voice 
again demanded, ‘Who is there?’ And the 
Lover said, ‘ It is Thou.’ Then the door was 
opened." 

The Sufi doctrines are undoubtedly pan- 
theistic, and are almoot identical with those 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, the Neo- 
Plat onists, the Beghards and Beguins. There 
is the same union of man with God, the same 
emanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence. And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination, which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Essence. 
The creation of the creature, the fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
absolute necessity. 

Bayazidu ’1-Biatami, a mystic of the ninth 
century, said he was a sea without a bottom, 
without beginning and without end. Being 
asked, “ What is the throne of God ? ” he 
answered, “ I am the throne of God." “ What 
is the table on which the divine decrees are 
written?” “I am that table.” “What is 
the pen of God — the word by which God 
creil^d aUl, things?" “1 am the pen.” 
** Is ^bralmm, Moses, and Jesus ? " 

*r I Am AbrahaiL Moses, and Jesus." “ What 


are the angels Gabriel, Michael, Isr&fil?” 
“I am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, for what- 
ever comes to true being is absorbed into 
God, and this is God.’' Again, in another 
place, al-Bistami cries, “ Praise to mO, I am 
truth. I am the true Gqd. Praise to me, I 
must be celebrated by divine praise,” ^ 

The chief school of Arabian philoso- 
phy, that of al-Gbazzali (a.h. 505), passed 
over to Sufiism by the same reasoning 
which led Plotinus to his mystical theology. 
After long inquiries for some ground on 
which to base the certainty of our know- 
ledge, al-^azzali was led to reject entirely 
all belief in the senses. He then found it 
equally difficult to be certified of the accu- 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there 
may be, he thought, some faculty higher 
than reason, which, if we possessed, would 
show the uncertaint}' cf reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but 
in the $ufi union with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is true by becoming the truth 
itself. “ I was forced,” he said, “ to return to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, was not 
by systematic reasoning and accumulation of 
proofs, but by a flash of light which God 
sent into my soull For whoever imagines 
that truth can only bo rendered evident by 
proofs, places narrow limits to t’ae wide com- 
passion of the Creator.” 

^uflism (says Mr. Cowell) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 
protest of the human soul, in its intense 
longing after a purer cree^. On certain 
tenets of the Qur’^ the ^ufis have erected 
their own system, professing, indeed, to 
reverence its authority as a divine revela- 
tion, but in reaUty substituting for it the 
oral voice of the teacher, or the secret 
dreams of the Mystic. Dissatisfied with the 
barren letter of the Qur’an, ^uflism appeals 
to human consciousness, and from our 
nature’s felt wants, seeks to set before us 
nobler hopes than a gross Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfil. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
the i^ufis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it is well known that some of them make 
their mystical creed a cloak for gross sensual 
ratification. A sect of ^ufis called the 
Muhdbiyahy or “ Revered,” maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect knovm as the Mala- 
maiiyahy or “ reproached," maintain the 
doctrine of necessity, and compound all 
virtue with vice. Many such do not hold 
themselves in the least responsible for sins 
committed by the body, which they regard 
only as the miserable robe of humanity 
which encircles the pure spirit 

Some of the Siifi poetry is most objection- 
able. MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduction 
to Ibn l^allikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
says : — “ It often happens that a poet deeoribM 
his mistress under the attributes of ^e 
other sex, lest he should offend that exces- 
sive pnidery of Oriental feelmgs which, since 
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Ui6 lotDurui eentxirj of Itlimitiii, aoarcely 
ftllows an allasion to women, and more 
p^icnlarlj in poetry ; and this rigidness is 
•till carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amnae their auditors wHh a song 
in which the belored is indicated as a female. 
It caxmot, howerer, be denied that the feel- 
ings which inspired poetry of this kind were 
not always pure, and that polygamy and 
jMlonsy hare inTested the morals of some 
Aastem nations with the foulest oormption.” 

The story of the Rot. Dr. *Im&da 'd-din 
fthe eminent natire clergyman, a conxert 
from Islam, now residing at Amritsar) is a 
remarkable toftimony to the unsatisfying 
nature of ^ufiiatio . exerciaes to meet the 
•piritnal need of anxio* ji aouL The following 
extract from the printed autobiography of 
hit life will ehow this ; — 

** I sought for union with God from tra- 
vellers and faqvn^ and even from the insane 
people of the city, according to the tenets of 
the $Qn mystics. The thooglit of utterly 
renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left every- 
body, and want out into tbe desert, and 
became a yhytr, potting on clothes covered 
with red ochre, and wandered here and there, 
from city to city and from village to village, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,6W 
miles) witbont plan or bagnge. Faith in 
the nul^ammadan religion wul never, indeed, 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the 
nature of man ; yet I was then, althongh 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. in this state I entered the city of 
Karuli, where a stream called Ohohda flows 
beneath a mountain, and there I stayed to 
perform the Hithu H-bchar. I had a book 
with me on the doctrines of mysticism and 
the practice of devotion, which 1 bad re- 
ceived from my religions guide, and held 
more dear even than the Qnr’&n. In my 
journeys I slept with it at my side at nights, 
and took comfort in clasping it to my heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to ahow 
this book, or to speak of its secrets to any- 
one, for it contained the sum of everlasting 
happiness ; and so this prioeless book is even 
now lying useless on a shell in my house. 
I took np the book, and sat down on the 
bank of tbe stream, to perform tbe cere- 
monios as they were eiriomed, according to 
the follovring rules : — The celebrant must 
first perform his ablutions the bank of 
tbe flowing stream, and, wearing an unsown 
dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repeat the prayer 
called Jugopar thirty times every day with a 
loud voice. He most not eat any food with 
salt, or anything at all, except some barley 
bread of flour lawfully earned, which he has 
made with his own hands, and baked with 
wood that he has brought himself from tbe 
jungles. During the day he must fast 
entirely, after performing his ablutions in 
the river before daylight; and be must 
remain barefooted, wearing no eboes; nor 
must be touch any man, nor, except at an 
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appointed time, tttm speak to anyooe. Tbe 
object of an this is, that be may meet with 
G<^, and from the longing desire to obtain 
this, 1 underwent all this pain. In addition 
to the above, I wrote the name of God on 
papOT 125,000 timee, performing a certain 
portion every day ; and I cut out each word 
separately with scissors, and wrapped them 
up each in a ball of flour, and fed tbe flsbee 
oz the river with them, in the way the book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
manner ; and dziriog half the night I slept, 
and tbe remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
the name of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with the eye of thought. When all 
this toil was over, and I went thence, 1 had 
no strength left in my body ; my face was 
wan and pale, and I could rot even held 
myself np against the wind.** 

MsjorDurie Osborn, in his Idam wnd t r lAf 
Khaii/s of Baghdad (> 112), si^; •<Tbe 
spread of this Pantheistic spirit has been and 
is the source of incalculable evil throughout 
the Muhammadan world. The true function 
of religion ii to vivify and illnminato all tkf 
ordinary rrl&tions A life with light tr^ym a 
higher world. The weakness to which ridi* 
gions minds am peculiarly prone ia to aiq^ 
pose that this world of working life ia an 
atmosphere too gross and Impure for them 
to livo in. They crave for better baead than 
can be made from wheat. They siWMmvtto 
fashion a world for themselvus,whe&u netfliBg 
shall soil the pnriiy of the som or diatnih the 
■erenity of their tbonghts. The Avoree 
thns effected between the reUgiona life and 
the worldly life, is disastrous to both. The 
ordinary relations of men become emptied ef 
all divine significance. They are eenaidered 
as the BjmhblB of bondage to the world or to 
an evil deity. The religious spirit tlwindles 
down to a iolfish desire to acquire a felieity 
from which the children of this woHd ate 
hopelessly excluded Pre-eminently has this 
been the resalt of Muhammadan myaticiam. 
It has dog a deep gulf between those who eaa 
know God and those who must wandA in 
darkness, feeding upon the husks of rites aad 
ceremonies. It haa affirmed with em pb a sla , 
that only by a complete renonoiatiaB of the 
world is it possible to attmn the true end of 
man’s existence. ThxiF all the beat and pnseat 
natures — the men who might have put a aonl 
in the decaying Ohnreh of lalam—'kave been 
drawn off from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts and sohtary places, or ex- 
pend their lives in idle and profltlevs pas- 
sivity disgnised under tbe title of * spiritual 
contemplation.’ [zikr.] But this has only 
been part of the evil. The logical result of 
Pantheism is the destmetion of a moral law. 
If God be all in all, and man’s apparent in* 
di vidaality a delasion of the perceptive 
faculty, there exists no will which can act, 
no conseience which can reprove or applaud. 
The individual is hut a momentaij seeming ; 
he comes and goes like * the snow- flake on the 
river; a moment seen, then gone for ever.*. 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
being the slaves of ite passions, is to chide the 
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ihietl#Aovtn for yielding to the Tiolence of 
the wind Muhammadane have not been 
•lov^ to diarover tboHe consequences. Thou- 
sands of reckless and profligate spirits have 
entered the order# of the derweshes to enjoy 
the Ucence thereby obtained. Their affecta- 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensnality; their emancipation from the 
ritual »f Islam involves a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a fruitful 
aonreo of ill. The stream vrhich ought to 
have expanded into a fortiHsing river, has be- 
come a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
with disease and death.” [faqib.] 

(For further information on the subject 
of Eastern Mysticism the English reader is 
referred to the following works : Hunt’s 
Pantheism Tholuck’e Sujismus , Malcolm’s 
History of Persia ; Brown’s Darxreshes ; Ox- 
ford Essays for \855^ by E. B. Cowell ; 
Palmer’s Oriental M^ticism ; De Slane’s 
Introduction to Ibn Khaliikan ; Bicknell’s 
Translation of Hdfi^ of Shiraz ; Onseley’s 
Persian Poets; Vaughan’s Hours with the 
M% f sties. Persian and Arabic books on the 
subject are too namerous to mention. ‘Abdu 
V-Razz&q’s Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
ef the Sufis was published in Arabic by Dr. 
Sprenger in Calcutta in 1845.) [taqih ; 

■IKK.] ' 

SUPTAJAH(V^). The delivery 

of property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah^ vol. iii. p. 244.) 

SUHAIL IBN <AMK 

Dne of the most noble of the Quraish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was taken prisoner on that occa- 
sion. He embraced Islam after the taking of 
Makkah. He is said to have died a.bl 10. 

SUICIDE. Arabic Q/atlu nafsi-hi 
(4wAi Suicide ia not once re- 

forred to in the Qur’an, hut it is forbidden in 
the TraiUlious, where Muhammad is related 
to have said: '' Whosoevei shall kill himself 
shall suffer in the fire of bell” (al-Bukhdrij 
Arabic ed., p. 984) ^ and shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever ” (ibid. p. 182), It is 
also related that the J^ophet refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide (Abu Dd'ud^ Arabic 
ed., vol. ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham- 
madan countries to perform the funeral 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet himself. 

SUKE ij ^)- [dbuwkennkss.] 

SULAIM Banu Sulaim. 

One of the powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended from the Banu *AdwiuL 

8FLAIMAN [solomow.] 

(c^). “ Concord ; recon- 

oiUatioD ; paaoe.” It occurs in the Qnriin, as 
Jottowa:— > 

Sikitih iv. 127: **And if a woman fears 


from her husband perverseness or aversion, 
it is no crime in them both that they should 
be reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.” 

SUES “Three-quarters” 

of a Sipiirah of the Qur’an, or of the Qur*an 
itself, [quk’ajn.] 

SULTAN (e^). A word in 

modern times used for a ruler or king, as the 
Suit fin of Turkey. Its litoral meaning is 
“ strength ” or “ might,” and in this sense ii 
occurs in the Qnr’an : — 

Surah xvii. 35 : “ We have given his next of 
kin authority.** 

Surah Ixix. 29 : My authority has pe- 
rished from me.” 

Surah li. 38 ; “ We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power (miracUf or 
authority).’* 

SUNNAH Lit. “ A path or 

way ; a manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the custom 
or manner of life. Hence the tradition which 
records either the sayings or doings of Mu- 
hammad. Consequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Sunnatu ’f-Et*/, or what Mu- 
hammad did; (2) Sunnatu *l-Qfluly or what 
Muhammad enjoined ; (3) SunnaUi *t-Tuqrir, 
or that which was done or said in the pre- 
sence of Muhammad, and which was not for- 
bidden by bim, 

Those things which the Prophet emphatically 
enjoined on his followers are called Sunnatu 
*UHudd^ “ Sunna of Guidance,” or as- Sunnatu 
*l-Aiu’akkadah : as, for example, the sound- 
ing of the asdn before prayers. Those things 
which have not been enmhaticaliy enjoined, 
are called as-Swmatu *l-Zd*idahy or ** Supero- 
gatory Snpnah.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, C.SX, 
says in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
“ upon examining the sayings (or the Ahadil)^ 
and the deeds (or the Sunnah) of the Pro- 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others connected with the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his life, (3) some bear- 
ing upon society in general, and (4) others 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religion, 
he is held to have been inspired, and also 
when be performed a religious act he is be- 
lieved to have been guided by inspiration; 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which he was inspired is held to be a sub- 
ject for investigation as well as for disoiimi- 
nation. In support of this view, the follow- 
ing tradition is related by Rafl* ibn Khadli : 
“ The Prophet came to al-Madinah when the 
people were grafting the male bud of a date 
tree into the female in order to produce greater 
abundance of fruit, and be said, * Why do vou 
do this ? ’ They replied, ‘ It is an ancient 
custom.' The Prophet said, * Perhaps it 
would be bettor if you did not do it.' And 
then they left off the custom, and the trees 
yielded but little fruit. The people com- 
plained to the Prophet, and he aaid, ' I am 
no more than a man. YHien 1 order any- 
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thing respecting religion, receive it ; but when 
I order you About the affairs of the worM, 
then I speak only as a man/” {Mithkat, 
book i. ch. vi. pt, 1.) 

‘Abdn ’llah ibn Mas^hd says: “The Pro- 
phet drew a straight line for us, and said, 

* This is the path of God.’ Then he drew 
several other lines on the right and left of it, 
and said, There arc the paths of those who 
follow the devil. Verily my j^th {sunnah) is 
straight and you must follow it,”' 

It is upon the sayings and customs of Mu- 
hammad that that traditional law is founded 
which is htuuied down in the Hadis, and 
which i> treated of under tho article tradi- 
■noK. 

SUNNI (^). Lit. ‘^One of the 

path.” A Traditionist. A term generally 
applied to the large sect of Muslims who 
acknowledge the first four t^alifahs to have 
bean tho rightful successors of Muhammad, 
:md who receive the Kutubu 's-SittaA, or “ sia 
authentic ” books of tradition, and who belong 
to ono of the four schools of jurisprudence 
founded by Imam Abu Uanifah, Imam ash- 
Sbat]‘i, Im^ Malik, or Imttm Ahmad ibn 
ile-mbal. 

Tho word Sunni is really a Persian form, 
with its plural Sunnli/an, and stands for that 
which is oppressed by the Arabic Ahlu 'f- 
AS'unntj^, •* the People of tho Path.” The 
word sunnnh meaning a “ path,” but being 
applied to tho example of Muhammad. 

A Sunni is held to bo a traditionist, not 
that any section of Islam rejects the tradi- 
tions, but merely that the Sunnis have arro- 
gated to thomaclves this title, and the rest of 
ih*’ Muslim world has acquiesced in the as- 
l Utuption; hence it comes to pass that al- 
Shcrugh the Sbi‘abs, oven to a greater degree 
the Sunnis, rest their claims upon tra- 
ditional (.nidonce, they have allowed their 
<>pponcnt8 to claim tho title of traditionists, 
and consequontly Mr. tiale and many Euro- 
pean writers have stated that the Shi‘ahe 
reject tlio traditions, 

Tho Sunnis embrace by far the greater 
portion of tho Muhammadan world. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt s census, they are 
145 millions, whilst the Shi^ubs are but some 
15 millions. 
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The principal differences between the 
Snnnis and the Shi^ahs are treated of in the 
article tHTAa. 

SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OP. 

[KAFIa.] 

StJRAH Lit. “ A row or 

series.” A term' used exclusively for the 
chapters of the (,^aran, of which there are 
one hundred and ftmrteen in number. These 
chapters are called after some word which 
occurs in tho text, e.a. Suratu the 

“ Chapter of Iron." The ancient Jews divided 
the whole law of Moses into fifty four tiderim^ 
or “ sections,” which were named after the 
same manner as the Shrahs of the Qar*&n. 
[qur’an.] 

SUTRAH (i^). Lit. “That 

wherewith anything is concealed or covered.” 
Something put np belore one engaged in 
prayer facing Makkai%, to prevent others 
from intr \diiig upon his devotions. It may 
be a Btick, or anything a cubit in height and 
an inch in thickness. (i/wAbaf, book iv. 
ch. X.) [PRATEm] 

StJWA* (£^y-)- An idol mentioned 
in Siirah Ixxi. 22. Profesaor Palmer says it was 
an idol in the form of a woman, and believed 
to be a relic of antcdilnvian limss. (Intro- 
duction to the Qur'an^ p. xii.) 

SWEARING, [oath.] 

SWINE. Arabic khinnlr ()ty^)p 

pi. ktandxir. Heb. Swine’s 

flesh is strictly forbidden to MnaUms in four 
different places In the Qur’an, namely, Stkraha 
il. 168. V. 4, vi. 146, xrl 116 ; in which places 
its use is prohibited with that which dleth of 
itself and blood. 

In the Traditions, it is related that Mo- 
hammad sai'd that “ when Jeans the Son of 
Mary shall descend from the heavens upon 
your people as a just king, and be will break 
the cross and wiU kill all the twiru. ( Miah- 
kit, book xxiii oh. vi.) 

SYNAGOGUES, [chuechks.] 
SYRIA, [bham.] 


T. 


XA‘AH Lit. “Obedience." 

A word which occurs once In tho 
Surah iv. 83 : “ They say ‘ Obedience I It 
is an old Arabic word used for tho worship 
end « or vice of God. 


TA'ALLTIQ (^). "That 

which i. .iup»nd.d.^ A dlTUion or diitnct. 
A term »ppU.d in IndU to » dUtriet taclading 


a number of villages, tot which a fixed 
amoont of reventie is paid, and the possession 
of which is hereditary aa long as the revenue 
is paid. These or, as they are com- 

monly called, tiiluks, are of two kinds : (1) 
Hufuri (fi-om “the State of which 

the revenne is paid direct to Government ; 
and (2) Maikuri (from »pe<fifi«d ”), 

of which the revennt is paid throngb a chief, 
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ta'am 


TAOHLIB 


who thui f amf the reTenne. The term wee 
introduced to India by the Muslim con- 
querorr. 

[food.] 

TA'AWWUZ The ejacul*. 

tion: seek refuge from God from the 

emrsed Satan,** which forms part of the Mu- 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
*auiun bi-llah. [pkater.] 

TABARRUK H/fi). The commu- 
tation for an offering incumbent upon a reli- 
gious medicant holding some endowment 
(waqf). 

TABA'U ’T-TiBI‘lN ja). 

Lit. “ The followers of the followers.** xfiose 
who conversed with the Td*bi*un (which 
term is used for those who conyersed with 
Companions of Muhammad). Traditions re- 
lated by them are received, but are of less 
authority than those related by persons who 
had seen the Prophet. fTEADmoNS.] 

TABiB A doctor of me* 

dioine. One who practises a(-tibb, the ** science 
of medicine.** Aakvn (lit. ** a philosopher **) 
is also used to express a medical practi- 
tioner.^ 

TABI'CTN pi. of Tain'. 

Those who conversed with the Associates or 
companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related are of high authority and 
form part of the Sunnah or traditional law. 
[TnADinoiia.] 

TABLES OP THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwah pi. of Lauh. Hie 

giving of the Liaw to Moses on tables is men- 
tioned in the Qur’in, Sfurah vii. 142 .* ** We 
wrote for him (Moses) upon tables (o/wd/i) a 
monition concerning every matter.** But 
Muslim doctors are not agreed as to the 
number of the tables. The cotunentators 
al-Jal&lin say that there were either seven 
or ten. [tkh comm avnicBim.] 

TABtTK A Taller in 

Arabia, celebraM as the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s military expeditions, and as the 
place where he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah. [tebatt.] 

TlBtJT (-.yU). (1) The Ark of 

the Covenant, mentioned iii the Qur'in, Sdrah 
ii. 249 : ** Verily the sign of his (Saul*8) king- 
ship shall be that the Ark (Tabut) shall come 
to you : and in it Sakinak from your Lord, 
add the relics left by Moses and Aaron ; ttie 
angels shall bear it*^ 

Taimt is the Hebrew Teb^ used for 
Koah's . Ark, and the Ark of bulrtisheB, 
Ex. ii. 8, and not the word in 

the Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 

The commentator, al-Baifiwi, says the 
SakiMiX was either the Taurat, or Books of ' 
Moses, dr an idol of emeralds or rubies, the 
head and tail of which was like that of a 


goat, and the wings of feathers, and which 
uttered a feeble cry ; and when the ark was 
sent after an enemy, then this was sent. But 
some say it was a representation of the pro- 
phets. 

Al-Jalalin ssy the relics left in the Ark 
were the fragments of the two tahleo of the 
Law, and the rod and robes and shoes of 
Moses, the mitre of Aaron, and the vase of 
manna, [ark ot tbb cotbvavt, bakikail] 

(2) A coffin or bier for the burial of the 
dead. 

(3) The representation ot the funeral of al- 
Hnsain. [muhaream.] 

(4) The box or ark in which the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Qur'&n, Sdrah rx. 88 : 
** When we spake unto thy*mother what was 
spoken : * Cast him into the ark ; then oast 
him on the sea [the river], and the sea shall 
throw him on the shore : and an enemy to me 
and an enemy to him shall take him up.’ 
And I myself have made thee an object of 
love. That thou mightest be reared in mine 
eye.** ‘ 

TABBlR Poet obit manu- 

mission of slaves. In its priihitive sense it 
means looking forward to the event of a bnsi- 
ness. In the language of the law, it means a 
declaration of a freedom to be established 
after the master’s death. As when the 
master says to his slave, **Thou art free 
after my death.** The slave so freed is called 
a mudabbir. (Hamilton's Hidayahy vol i. 
p. 476.) [slavery.] 

TAPAKKTJR {/ms). Lit. “Con- 

templation or thought.** According to the 
Kitdbu ’f-7*o‘ri/af, it js the lamp of the 
heart whereby a man sees his own evils or 
virtues. 

TAFSIR (ytt^). i>if. “ Explain- 
ing.” A term used for a commentary on any 
book, but especially for a commentary on the 
Qur’in. [OOMMXHTARlBa.] 

at-TAOEIBUN (tyUd\). “Mu- 

tnal deceit’’ The title of the 64th ^drah of 
the Qur’in, the ixth verse of which begins 
thus : 

** The day when He shall gather you to- 
gether for the day of the asaembly will be 
the day of Mutual Dteeii.** 

That Is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the plaeee 
which they would have had in Paradise had 
they been true believers, and vice vered. 

TAQHLIB (v-lM). An Arabian 

tribe who, on the first spread of Islim, were 
ocodpying a province m Mesopotamia and 
professing the Christian faith. The Band 
Taghlib sent an embassy to Muhammad, 
formed of sixteen men, some Muslims and 
some Christians. The latter wore crosses of 
gold. The Prdphet made terms with the 
Christians, stipulating that they should them- 
selves continue in the profession of their 
religion, but should not baptise their children 
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into Christian faith. (Sir W. Muir, from 
Katibu 7- Wdqidi, p. 31.) 

a.t-TA( 2£[TIS ((Jill . A term 
which occurs in the Kashfu '^-Zunun for 
“ baptism.” [injil, siohbah.] 

TAQHQT (uy^lL). An idol men- 

tioned in tho Qur’an ; — 

Surah ir. 64 : “ They bolioTo in Jibt and 
T<tKhut.” 

Sdrah ii. 257 : ♦* Whoso disbelioTes in 
Taghiit and believes in Gh>dy he has got a 
firm handle, in which is no breaking off." 

Surah ii. 259 : “ Bat those who misbelieve 
their patrons are Taghuli these bring them 
forth to darkness." 

Jalalu ’d-dio says T^gbut was an idol of 
the Qaraish, whom certain renegade Jews 
honoured in order to please the tribe. 

Mr. Lane observes that in the Arabian 
Nights the name is used to express the devil 
as well as an idol. 

TA HA (4h). The title of the 

xxth Surah of the Qur’an, whieh begins with 
these Arabic letters. Their meaning is un- 
certain. Some fancy the first letter stands 
for « beatitude,” and the second for 

Hdvciyahy the name of the lowest pit of hell. 
TaA is also, Uke yaA, and the English ** hush,” 
an interjection commanding silence, and might 
be here employed to enjoin a silent and reve- 
rential listening to the revelation to follow. 

TAHALUP (UkJUl). The swear- 

ing of both plaintiff and defendant. In a 
civil suit of both seller and purchaser. In a 
disagreement, if both should take an oalh, 
the Qdzi must dissolve the sale, or contract. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah^ voL Ui. p. 85.) 

TAHANNUS (iA^W). AToiding 

and abstaining from sin. Worshiping Qod 
for a certain period in seclusion. The word 
is used in the latter sense for the seclusion of 
Muhammad on Mount Hira’, when he is sup- 
posed to have received his first revelation. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. c. v.) [rnsj^nuTioif, 
qub’an] 

TAHARAH « Purifica. 

tion,*' including wafu\ tayammum^ matab, 
ghus/, and miswdk^ accounts of which are 
given under their respective articles, [rumi- 
riCATlOH.] 

TAHIR A woman in a 

state of purity. [roRincATiOH.] 

TAHLIL (Jelw). The ejaculation, 

“ Ld ildha illd 'lldh ! " (<111 SI <11 S), 

“ There is no deity but God I " {Mishkdt, 
book X. ch. ii.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ That person who recites ‘ There is no 
deity but God,’ one hundred times, shall re- 
ceive rewards equal to tho emancipating of 
ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good 
deeds recorded to his account, and one hun- 
dir»4 o£ his sins shall be bloit^ out, and the 
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words shall be a preteetlon from the deviL*^ 

[«KE.] 

TAHMiD The ejaculation, 

“God be praised 1” (Miskkit, book x. 
ch. ii.) 

*Umar ibn Sha*aib relates from bis fore- 
fathers that tho Prophet said, “ He who reoitea 
’ God be praised,’ a hundred times in the 
momiug and again a hundred times in the 
evening, shall be like a person who has pro- 
vided one hundred horsemon for a jihdi^ or 
* religious war.’” 

TAHRIF The wor^ used 

by Muhammadan writers for tbs supposed 
corruption of the Jewish sod Christian scrip- 
tures. [coaaupTioif or thx scaiPTORBS.] 

at-TAHRIM(^-^I). “The Pro- 

hibitioD.” The title of the ^th Sfirah of the 
Qur'an, which begins with the words : “ Why 
O Prophet ! doet thon forbid that which God 
hath made lawful to thee, from a desire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
was to free Muhammad from his obligation 
to his wife Hsfyah, to whom he had recently 
sworn to separate entirely from the Ooptio 
alave-girl Mariyah. 

TAH^lB A book of int- 

ditions received by the Shi’abs, compiled by 
Shaikb Abtl Ja*(ar Muhammad, a.h. 406. 

at-XA'IP The name of a 

town, the capital of a district cf the same 
name in Arabia, which Mehammad besieged 
A.H. 8, but the city was surrounded by strong 
battlements and was provisioned for some 
months. The siege was, therefore, raised by 
Muhammad, after he had cut down and 
burned its celebrated vineyards. (Muir’s 
Lift of Mtshomtif now ed. p. 482.) 

TAIRAH (V^)- ** Lightness ,* 

levity of mind.” Oondemned in the 9adi|. 

XAIY ( J»). An ArabL n tribe who 
•migrated from al-Yaman to the Najd about 
the third dentury. Some of them embraced 
Judaism and some Christianity, vbils a por- 
tion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
the idol FmU, The whole tribe eventually 
embraced IsUm, ajx 688, when *Ali wae i*ent 
to destroy the temple of Fnls. 

9itim ^ Christian Bedouin Arab, 

celebrated for his horaitality, is ths aubjeet 
of Eastern poetry. He lived in the “ time 
of ignorance,” via. before Muhammad, but 
his son *Adi became e Muslim, and is num- 
bered among the “ Companiosu.” Hitim at* 
Ta’iy’s most famous act of liberality waa that 
which he ebowed to an ambassador of the 
Greek Emperor, sent to demand of bhn as a 
present for his master, a horse of very great 
price. The generous Arab, before he knew 
the object of Uiis person’s mission, slaughtered 
bis horse to regale him, having nothixm^ at 
the time in his house to serve in its stead. 
It it also aaid jthat hs often caused as many 
aa forty oamela to be slaughtered for the 
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of hii grbesta and th6 poor 

Ar»bt oi tho devert 

TAJ (rU). “A crown ; a diadem.*’ 

Tbo Musliin Ktu tHfaha never wore a crown, 
the word b therefore not used in Muslim 
Iheolog^y, but it ie used by the $ufi faqirs for 
the cap worn by a leader of a religions 
order, which io generally of a conical shape. 
[KtTLaiS.] 

AT*TAKASUR(;Viod\). ‘‘Multiply- 

i/ig/' The title of the ciind Surah of the 
Qur’an, ihe opening verses of which are: 
‘‘The desire of increastnp riches oocupieth 
you 

Till you com© to the grave.” 

TAiCBiR The expression, 

Al/d/its akhinr! ” “ G^od is 

Tory great 1 ” (Aiishkat, book x. ch. ii.J 
The oi'acnlation frequently occurs in the 
daily liturgy and in the funeral office. 
[rttAYKH-] 

TAEBIEU 'T-TAHRIMAH (^- 
The first takbir in the 
Ulurgioal prayer, said standing, after the recital 
whu/h the worahippcr must give himself 
up ftutirelj to worship, [pbateb, takbib.] 



TAKBARUJ (cyuy). An arrange- 
inent entered into by some heira-at-law with 
olherK foT their share of the inheritance, in 
con^iderftti'ui of some specific thing which 
itiom from inheritance. ( Hamilton’H 
HiddifaK, v jI, iii. p, 201.) 

at-TAKWIR *<The 

F.dding up.” The title of the Lxxxiat Sitrah 
ci i-he Qur’an, w hich opens a solemn announce- 
Judi.TU'ient Day by the words: 

'* t'L * Ti.,, I" Up\^ 


TAKTAH (l^). Lit « A piUow ; 

a place of repose.” Used in all MnlMuainadaa 
ooimtries for — 

(1) A place in which some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Central Asia, these placet 
are often merely marked by a few stones and 
a flag, bnt they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religions house, In 
which faqirs and ascetics reside, as the Tak* 
ysbs at Constantinople and Cairo. 

(S) A hostel or rest-house, as the Tskyah 
at Damascus, which is a hostel for pilgrims. 
Dr. Robinson describes it at a large quad- 
rangular encloaure, divided into two courts, 
in the southern court of which there is a 
large mosque. Around the wall of the court 
runs a row of cells, with a portico or gallery 
of columns in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.d. 1516. (RcsearcAs#, 
Tol. iii. p. 459.) 

TALAQ (1) The sentence 

of divorce, [divorce.] (2) The title of the 
Lxvth Surah of the Qur an which treats of 
the subject of divorce. 

TALBlYAH (a<wL). Lit “Waiting 

or standing for orders.” Tbe recitation of 
the following words during the pilgrimage to 
Makkah : Labbaika t Afidhummah ! Lab- 

baika ! Lahbaika ! l/i Skartka laka ! Labhai' 
ka / Jnna H-hamda ^oa ni^amata laka / Wa V- 
mulka I La Shat tkadaka ! ” “ I stand up for 
Thy service, O God 1 1 stand up ! I stand 

up! There is no partner with Theel 1 
stand up for Thy service ! Verily Thine is 
tbe praise, tbe beneficence, and the kingdom ! 
There is no partner with Thee I ” 

* Prom the MufJeat (book xi, ch. ii. pt. 1), H 
appears that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhammad's 
time, [hajj.] 

TALHAH (i*a). son of ‘Ubaidu 

'llah, the Quraish, was a grand-nephew of 
Abii Bakr. He was a distinguished Compa- 
nion, and was honoured with tbe position of 
ono of the Asharah Muhashshuran^ or “ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith.” He saved 
the life of Muhammad at the battle of Uhud. 
He was slain in the fight of the Camel, A.B. 
36, aged 64, and was buried at al-Basrah. 

TALIB (s-JVU). Lit “One who 

seeks.'* An inquirer. A teim generally 
used for n student of divinity, is falibu 7- 
«i7w. 

TALISMAN. Arabic (^) tit 

sam ; pi. taldsim. The English word is a cor- 
ruption of tbe Arabic. A term applied to 
mystical characters, and also to seals and 
stones upon which such characters - are 
engraved or inscribed. The characters are 
astrological, or of some other magical kind. 
Talismans are used as chaims against evil, 
for tbe preserving from enchantment or from 
accident; they arc also sometimes buried 
with a hidden treasure to protect it. [amulkt, 

EXORCISM ] 
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TALKING. [C0NT**8ATX0H.] 

TALMUD. The traditional law 

of the Jews. From Heb. Idmady ** to j 

— ▼ I 

loara.’* The learning of the Rabbis. Mr. I 
Emanuel Deutsch says : — I 

** It seems as if Muhammad had breathed < 
from his childhood almost the air of contem- I 
porary Judaism, as is found by us crystalliased j 

m the Talmud, the Targum and the Midrash. 

* « • * « ! 


“It is not merely parallelisms, reminis- 
oenees, allusions, technical terms, and the 
like of Judaism, its law and dogma and cere- 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and legend), which we' find in the Koran ; but 
we think Islam neither m''re nor less than 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia — plus the 
Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad.'* 
{Literary kemainf^ p. 64.) 

How much Muhammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceiemonial, is shown in an essay by the 
Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the question put by the University at Bonn : 
“ Inquiratur in fontes Alcorani sen legis Mo- 
hammedicae eos, qui ex Judaiismo derivandi 
aunt,” of which a German translation has 
appeared, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
tnunie aufgenonunenf (Bonn, 1833), and is 
treated of in the present work in the article 


on juDAieM. 

The Talmud consists of two parts: The 
Mishna, or the text (what is called in Arabic 
the Matn), wd the Gemara, or Commentary 
(Arabic Sharfi). These two torm the Tal- 
mud.) 

The Mishna (from Shanah^ to “ repeat ) or 
the oral law of the Jews, was not committed 
to writing until about the year A.D. 190, by 
Rabbi Judah, although it is said it was first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, A.D. 

The Gemara (/if. “ that which is perfect ) 
are two commentaries on the Mishjoa. The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru- 
salem about the middle of the third century, 
and the other by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about the middle of the sixth. 

Canon Farrar {Life of CAnsf, voL ii. 
p 348), says: “Anything more utterly un- 
historical than the Talmud, cannot be con- 
ceived. It is probable that no human writ- 
ings ever confounded names, dates, and facts, 
with more absolute indifference. 

And doubtless it is this unsatisfactory 
feature in the Talmud of the Jews which, to 
a great extent, accounts fur the equaUy 
unhiBtorical character of the 0^’^ 

For information on the Talmud, the Knghsh 
reader can consult the «oUowi^ works : The 
Talmud, by Joseph Bwkjay, LI^.» 
Jerusalem, 1878; A Tahaudtc MuceH^y.hj 
Paul Isaac Hershon, 1880; 

Talnmd, by H. Polono : 

article in the Qfsarterly i2ertw, C^^r, 

1867, by Emanuel Deutsch ; The Talmu4, u 

chapter in The Borne and SgnagogMof the 

MiMim Jew (Migious Tract 

complete translation of the Talmud is being 


undertaken by Mr. P. I. Hershon, See l>r. 
Farrar’s Preface to the Talmudic MuctUany. 

TALQiN Lit- “Instruct- 

ing.” An exhortation or instruction imr)»rted 
by a religious teacher. It in specjally used 
for the instruction girpu nt tho gravr of a 
departed Muslim, at the cloa© of tlio hnnU 
service, when one of tho mouruerw 
near the middle of the grave, addroHroH ibo 
deceased, and says : — 

“ 0 servant of God, and child of a female 
servant (.5 God. 

** 0 son of such an one, rememl er tho faith 
you professed on oai tb to tVie very last , this 
is your witness that Ibcrt is doitv but 
God, and that certainly Muhammad is Hia 
Apostle, and that Paradise nnd Hell and the 
Resurrection from the dead are real . that 
there will be a Day of Judgment , Atid say ‘ I 
confess that God is my Lord, Inlaco my roh 
gion, Muhammad (v>n whom oe theniorcy auu 
peace of God) my Prophet, the Qur’an mj 
guide, the Ku‘bah my Qiblah, and that Mvis 
lima aro my brethren.’ (> God, keep hmi (the 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widoa hu) 
grave, and make his oxsmmation (ity M-unkir 
and Nab.ir) easy, and exalt him and have 
mercy cn him, 0 Ihou iiiost Merciful ! 
[buwai-] 

XALCT («uya), ['lAUL.] 
TAMATTU' (e^). Lit. “ Reaping 

advantage.” The act of perfonmng the 
‘Umrah until its completion, and Hum per- 
forming the Haji as a separate (ererm^ny, 
thus reaping the advantages of both, j jia*ij, 

UXJIAU.] 

TAMIM An indepondont 

Arab tribe of Makkan origin who occapied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. 1 hey 
fought by the side of Muhammad at Makkab 
and Hunain. 

TAMJlD The cxpresuion, 

“La haula wa Id quwwala ilia rn-'llahi ’/ 
*aliyi 7 ‘ajfim ” V ^f" 

“There is no power and .’.trenrtl 
tut in God, the High one, the Oroal. ' ( 
kdt, book X. ch. ii.) 

AbO Hnrairah relates that the Pi m phot 
said, “ Recite very frequently, ‘ 'riiero i« uo 
power and strength hot in f)od,' for these 
words are one of the treasures of 
For there is no escape from iuil - itb 

God. And God will oj^en for tb*' r 
thereof seventy doors of c»ca]>e from i- v,, iho 
least of which isi poverty.” 

TANASUKU (1) 

hammadan law, the death of om» tu n Kf’.er 
another before the partition of an inn* i uau w. 

(2) At-Taixdsukh I'hc metompsy' 'u hiR .,r 
Pythagorean system of the transiri),.ii a . * t < s 
so'uls, a doctrine held by the Hmdns and 
Buddhists, but forming no part of ho M uham- 
madan system. 

TANFIL '* Pi'itifl'JMfg .UJ 

rcligioof ••rfar*." ‘1**’ V,vx\b. 
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taqabbob 


8ftnth tUL 1 : ** Th^will qoMtion thM about 
tho tpoils. Bay: ^o spoili are Qod*i and 
the Apostle**.” 

TAQAEBUB (^yi). Lii. «<Seek. 

ing admittance or striTmg to draw near.** A 
term used to express the desire of propitiating 
the Deity bj prayer, almsgiTing, or saorifloe. 

TAQDIB (/■»"). LU. “To mes- 

enre.** The dootrme of Fate or Predestina- 
tion, of- 4^idr. [rmSDSBIIKATION.] 

TAQIYAH(M). Ltf. *<aaardiDff 

oneself.** A 8hi*ah doctrine. A pions frand 
whereby the ShPah Muslim believes he is 
justified in either smoothing down or in 
denying the peculiarities of his religious 
belief, in order to save himself from religious 
perseoution. A Shi^ah can, therefore, pass 
nimself off as a Sunni to escape persecution. 
The Shi*ah traditionists relate that certain 

K rsons inquired of<^.he Imfim Sddiq if the 
ophet had ever practised ttzmjfoh, or ** re- 
lipous dissimulation,** and the Imim replied, 
** Not after this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely. Surah v. 71 : *0 thou 
Apostle t publish the whole of what has been 
revealed to thee from thy Lord ; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
Ood will not defend thee from wicked men ; 
for Ood guides not the unbelieving people.* 
When thj Most High became surety for the 
Prophet against harm, then he no longer dis- 
simulated, although before this reveladon ap- 
peared he had occasionally done so.** (The 
Hayatu *UQuluh, Merriok's ed., p. 96.) 
^sm^AH.] 

TAQLID (Jjltf). Lit, ** Winding 

round.** (1) Putting a wreath round a victim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2) Girding 
with a sword, as a sign of investiture of a 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham- 
madan law f^r the following of a reli^ous 
leader without due inquiry. 

TAQWA [ABSTnrsiiofl.] 

TAEAWIH (HyV)- The plural of 

tancih, ** Rest.** The prayers, of usually 
twenty rak'ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramadan; so called because the 
congregation sit down and retf after every 
fourth rak*ah and every second ** Salim,** 
[■AMAZAU.] 

TARIEAH (i^). A legacy, a 

baqnait, an inharituiM. 

at-TAKIQ “ The night- 

eomer.** The title of the Lxxznth Sfirah of 
the Qur*ftn, beginning thus : 

** By the heaven, and by the nij^ht^eomer / 

But what shall teach thee 
What the nigbUeomer is? 

*Tts the star of piercing radiance ” 
According to a]-WdhidI» these words were 
revealed when AbQ TMib, at the time of the 
evening meal, was startled by a shooting 
star. Ndldeke, however, observes that the 
three verses seem rather to apply tp a planet 
or a fixed star of particular br^tnesa 


TABlQAHa%A). “Ap»th.*’ A 

term oMd hj th« Sani for the religtcu life, 
[•on.] 

TABWITAH (W). LU. 

fying thirst,** or, aooormng to some, ** giving 
attention.** Thb eighth £ky of the pilgrim- 
age; so called either becausd the pilgrims 
give their camels water on this day, or be- 
cause Abraham gave attention (rawwa) to the 
vision wherein he was instructed to saorifloe 
his son Ishmael (?) on this day. 

TA9AWWXJF (uyj). A word 

used to express the doctrines of the Sfifis or 
Mubammsdan mystics. Sufiism. The word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Die- 
tionary, the OamuMf which was compiled A.H. 
817, nor in the Sihiht a.h. 898. [sinri.] 

TASBilS (1) The ejacuht- 

tiony “ Subhdna *lldh ! ” (dlJl 
“ I extol the hohness of God ! ** or “0 Holy 
GK>d I ** A most meritorious ejaculation, which, 
if recited one hundred times, night and morn- 
ing, is said by the Prophet to atone for man*s 
sins, however many or great. (Mishkatf book 
X. ch. iL) 

(2) A Rosary, [uosaut, zike.] 

TASHAHHUD (J^). Irif. “ Tefl- 

timony.** A declaration of the Muslim faith 
recited during the stated prayers, immddiately 
after the JadiyoA, in the same attitude, but 
vrith the first finger of the right hand ex- 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
h as follows : ** I testify that there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is the 
Messenger of God.** It is also used as an 
expresdon of faith upon a person becoming 
a Muhammadan. {Mishkat^ book iv. ch. xvi.) 
[pmATUS.] 



TASHBIQ (OM?). Lit ‘'Drying 

flesh in the sun.” A name given to three 
days after the sacrifice at Makkah during the 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of the 
victim is then dried, or because they are not 
slain until sunrise, [haja] 

TASLiM The benediction 

at the close of tne usual form of prayer, A«- 
scidsm ^aktUam wa rakmatn *Uaht** 
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if”. ^ ** The peeee end meroy el 

Ood be imh yofL** [hutbei.] 



TASMI^ (5*^). The foUowii^ 

eieenUtion whi^ is reoiied by the IxnAm in 
toe daily prayers r “ Ood hears him who 
praises Him.” [pbatku.] 

TASMITAH lAi, “ GiTing a 

name.” (1) A title ^ven to the BaimaUah, or 
the initiiu sentence/^** In the name of God, the 
Oompassionate, the MeroifnL'* This ocomrs 
at toe commencement of each chapter or 
Sdrah of toe Qor’&n, with the exception of 
the nth Surah, [qite’ait.] (2) Also used 
at the commencement of any religious act 
(except saerifioe), such as prayer, ablutions, 
^ (8) The usual “grace before meat” 

amongst Muslims, (sumillah.] 

TASNIM JWf. “ Anything 

oonyex and sheiying at both ^ides. The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Qur’in, Surafi Ixxxiii 28; “Milled 
therewith shall be the waters of Tasnimr 

TA§WlB Eepoating the 

phrase,’ “A^-#afafu l^airun mina Vndaun” 
Ss. “Prayer is better than sleep"), in the 
Xijkn for the early morning prayer, [axab, 
[pbatmu] 

TATA.WWTJ‘ (ej>rf). Au act of 

supererogation. A term which includes both 
the 9 %m^ and nafl actions of the Muslim 

(?.»•> 

at-TATFIP “ Gmnff 

Short MoMure." Tho titlo ol the Lzzxmni 
Sftnb of tho Qnr’fai, boginning with tho 
words; 

“ Woo to those who stini the measure : 

Who when they Uke by measure from 
others, exact the full ; 

But when they mete to them or weigh to 
them, minish — 

Hare they no thought thnt they shaU he 
raised again 
For a great day.” 

We Imtfn from the Itgin that ^e corn- 
wanUtors tee in this passage aUniiene to 


M a dfa a b cireu met anoee, and ooneequently 
think that the Sflrah, or at least part of it, 
wae^Tsaled in that town. But in oonneo- 
tloB with such obyfoasly Makkan yerees, as 
80 and following, where it is said : 

** The sinners, indeed, laugh the faithful to 
scorn, 

And when they pass by them, they wink at 
one another, 

Ajid when they retnm to their own people, 
they retain Jeetiii^ 

And when they eeethem, th^ say, * Verily 
ihese are the erring ones * *— 

it appears erident, that the piide and arro- 
gance of the Biakkans, founued on their ill- 
gotten wealth, is contrasted with the humble 
and preoaiions condition of the followers of 
Mnhramad, to oonyey at the tame time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will be 
reyereed on the Ghneat Day of Reckoning. 

TATHIB (^)# A purify iog or 
cleansing nf anytning which u ceremonially 
unclean. For example, if a dog drinks from 
a yessel, it becomes aq/u, or “ impura," but 
it can be purified (fafbir) by wakhing it seren 
times. A mosoue >»hioh has been defiled can 
be cleansed witn dry earth or water, and by 
recitals from the Qur'&n. If the boots on ths 
feet haye been defiled, they can be purified 
by rubbing them on dry earth. 

Bari* iba *Axib says that Mflhammad 
taught that the miotnration of an animal 
lawful for food does not render clothes uere* 
monially nnolean. (Mithkit, book UL eh. 
ix.) [puKoncAnoH.] 

TATTOOING. MuJ^ammad for- 
bade the custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
prick the hands of their women and to rub 
the pnncturet oyer with wood, indigo, and 
other colours. (iftsAbd/, book xii oh. i 
pt. 1.) 

TAIXBAH (1) Bepentance. 

(2) At-Taubah, a title of the ixtb Surah of 
the Qur'in. [fabdok, xarajiTAJiOB.] 

at-TAUBATU 'N-NA^tT^il (ity«n 
LU, ** Sincere repentance.’* 
A term used by diyines for true repentance 
of the heart, as distinguished from that only 
of the lipa 

TAU^lP A term need to 

express the unity of the €h>dhead, which is the 
great fundamental basis of the rehgfm of 
Muhammad, [oon.] 

TATJJIH Any pione ein* 

onlatioD recited by the pious More or after 
the Takhir. (MitkJbit, book iy. eh. sU.) 

[PRATBE.] 

TAUEAT (*W). The title sawm 
in the Qur’to (Bfirah UL 2), and in aU Mar 
woiM, toT the Books ol Moiee. 

It is the Hebrew T9rik,** the Law." 

The author of the Aes^h 
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bibliographie&l dictionary of 9iji KhaKfah). 
sa jf : — 

“The Taurat is the inapired book which 
Qod Kf’. re to Moaos^ and of which there are 
throe well-known editions. (1) The Tauratu 
*i-Saha^in, * the Torah of the SoTonty,* which 
was translated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by serenty-two learned Jews. (It is admitted 
by Christian writers ^that the Iiaw, t.e. the 
Pentatencht alone was translated first). It 
has since been translated into Sjniac and i 
Arabic. (2) The Tauratu H-Q/nurrffin wa Rah- 
baniyin, * the Tanrit of the learned doctors 
and rabbins/ (8) The Tauratu *$-Sdmirahf 
* The Samaritan Pmtatench.* ” 

The same writer says the learned who hare 
examined those editions of the TanriLt, fonnd 
that althoogh they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of Qod, they do not 
eontain an account of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgnma^fo to Jernsalem, and 
almsgiring, nor anythmg regarding hearen 
or hell, which is, he adds, a proof of the 
Taur&t haring been altered by the Jews. 
(Kashfu Fliigers edition, rol. ii. 

p, 469.) 

Althongh Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurat of Moses (see Qur'an, Surahs ii 
180 ; iii. 78 ; ir. 136), it would appear from 
the Tmditions that he did not riew with 
farour the reading of it in bis presence. 

It is related that ‘Umar once brought a copy 
of the Taur&t to the Prophet, and said, “ This 
is a copy of the Taurat/* Muhammad was 
silent, and ‘Umar was about to read some 
portions of it. Then Abu Bakr said, “Your 
mother weeps for you. Don’t you see the 
Prophet’s face look angry,” Then ‘Umar 
looked, and ho saw the Prophet was angry, 
and he said, “ God protect me from the anger 
of Qod and of His Apostle. 1 am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, Islam as my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet” Then Muham- 
mad said, “ If Moses were aiiTo and found my 
prophecy, he would foUow me.” [old te8~ | 
TAMBNT.) 

at-TAUWIB (vM\). Literally 

“ One who toms frequently,” hence “ the Re- 
lenting.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preoeded by the article, 
as a name of God, it occurs four times in the 
Sfiratn ’l-Baqarah (ii 86, 61, 122, 166), and 
twice in the Siiratu 't-Taubah (ix. 106, 119), 
In three of these passages, God’s relenting 
mercy is illustrate by striking instances 
taken from ancient and oontemporaneons his- 
tory, via. in the case of Adam, of the Jews 
after their worshipping the golden calf, and 
of the three men who did not accompany 
Muhammad in the expedition to Tabuk, and 
who, put under interdiction after his return, 
were not released from it till after fifty days 
of penance. 

SOrab ii. 86 : “ And words of prayer learned 
Adam from hia Lmd ; and God relented to- 
wards him ; yetily, He is the RtUntiuOf the 
Merciful” 

Sfirah ii. 61 : “ And remember when Moses 
•aid to hit people : ‘ 0 my people ! rerily ye 


have sinned to your own hurt, by your taking 
to yourself the calf to worship it ; Be turned 
then to your Creator, and slay the guiltv 
among you; this will be best for you with 
your Creator.' So he relented towards you : 
verily He is the Re,lentingf the Merciful.” 

Surah iv. 119: “He has also turned in 
Mercy unto the three who were left belvind, 
so that the earth, spacious as it is, became 
too strait for them ; and their souls became 
SO straitened within them, that there was no 
refuge from God but unto Himself. Then 
was He turned to them that they might tom 
to Him. Verily, God is He that tumeth^ the 
Merciful” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two more (Sfirahs xxiv. 10, and xlix. 12), 
whore the word is used as an adjective with- 
out the article, it describes God as ever 
ready to turn in forgiveness to man in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repentance unto him. 

TAWAP The ceremony 

of circumambulating the Ka hah seven times, 
three times in a quick step and four at the 
ordinary pace. It is enjoined in the Qur'an, 
Surah xxii. 27. Shaikh *Abdu ’1-Haqq says 
it was the custom of the Arabian idolaters to 
perform the \.awaf naked, [hxjj.] 

TA'WIZ (ijyu-)- Li<- “ To flee for 

refngo.” An amulet or charm. A gold or 
silver case, inclosing quotations from the 
Qur'an or Hadis, and worn upon the breast, 
arm, neck, or waist. [amulbt.J 

TAXATION. There are three 

words used for taxation in Muslim books of 
law. (1) ‘t/sAr (^r), “the tenth”; (2) 
Khardi “land revenue”; (3) JizyaK 

(J{M.), “capitation tax.” 

( 1 ) Lands, the proprietors of which become 
Muslime, or which the Imam divides among 
the troops, are ’Ushrt^ or subject to tithe, 
because it is necessary that something 
should bo imposed and de<iucted from the 
subsistence of Muslims, and a tenth io tho 
proportion most suitable to (hem, ae that 
admits the construction of an oblation or 
act of piety ; and also, because this k5 the 
most equitable method, siuco in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of the lands. 

(2) Lands, on the other hand, vi liirh the Imam 
subdues by force of arms and then restores 
to the people of the conquered territory, are 
IShardjiy or subject to tribute, because it is 
necessary that something bo imposed and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels, 
and tribute is the xnoei suitable to their 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since it is a twit of hardship, 
the tax upon tribute land being due from 
the proprietor, althoogh he should not have 
cultivated it. It is to be remarked, however, 
that Makkah is excepted from this rule, as 
Mnbammad conquered that territory by force 
of arms, and then restored it to the uihabi- 
tanta without imposing tribute. 
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It is written in the that 

all Und snbdaed bj foree of arms, if 
watered bj canals cat by the Gontiles, is 
subject to tribute, whether the Imum hsTO 
dirided it among the troops, or restored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there be 
no canals, but the land bo watered bv 
springs, which rise within, it is subject to 
tithe, in either case, because tithe is pecu- 
liar to productire land, that is, land capable 
of cultiration, and which yields increase, and 
the increase produced from it is occasioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, by .which 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
tribute water, namely, ri Ter s, and the standard 
by which tithe is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely , springs. 

If a person cultivate waste lands, the im- 
position of tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to Abik Yusuf) is determined by the neigh- 
bouring soils ; in other words, if the neigh- 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a tithe is 
to be imposed upon it, or tribute if they be 
subject to tribute ; because the rule respect- 
ing anything is deteririned by what is nearest 
to it ; as in the case of a house, for instance, 
the rule with respect to it extends to its 
court-yard, although it be not the owner’s 
Immediate property^ The tribute established 
Mid imposed by *Umar upon the lands of al- 
‘Iriq was adjusted as follows : — Upon every 
jarib of land through which water runs (that 
is to cay, which is capable of oulti ration) one 
so* and one ditkam^ and upon evo/y jartb 
of pasture-land five dirkamM, and upon evory 
jarib of gardens and orchards ten dirhami^ 
provided they cohtain vines and date-trees. 

This rule for tribute upon arable and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, is 
taken from *Umar, who fixed it at the rates 
above-mentioned, nono contradicting him ; 
wherefore it is considered as a^^eed to by 
all the Companions. Upon /all t^nd of any 
other description (such as pleasure-grounds, 
saffron-fields, and so forth) is im^sed a 
tribute according to ability ; since, although 
*Umar has not laid down any particular rule 
with respect to then^ yet as he has made 
ability the standard of tribute upon arable 
land, so in the same manner, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the law allege that the utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 
product, nor is it allowable to exact more ; 
but the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice, and is not tyrannical, because, 
as it is lawful to take the whole of the per- 
sons and property of infidels, and to dis- 
tribute them among the Muslims, it follows 
that taking half their incomes is lawful a 
fortiori. 

(8) /tryaA, or capitation-tax, ia of two kinds. 
The first species is that which is established 
voluntarily, and by composition, the rate of 
which is such as may agreed upon by 
both parlies. The second is that which the 
[mam himself imposes, where he conquers 
infidels, and then confirms them in their 
possetaions, the common rate of which is 
fixed by his impoeing upon every avowedly 
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rich panon ft Ux of forty-oight dirhftmft pv 
annum, or four dirhams per mouth ; and 
upon every person in middling ciroumstanoes 
twenty-four dirhams per annum, or two 
dirhams per month ; and upon the labouring 
poor twelve dirhams per annum, or one 
dirham per month. 

(For further information so'^ Raddu 
Muhtdr,ro\. ii. 7 ; Fatuica-i-* Alamniri^ ii. 860; 
liiddyah^ vol. i. 102.) 

TAYAMMUM (^). LU. “In- 

tending or proposing to do a thing.** The 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as in the case of lea^ ii*. The 
permission to use sand for this purpose, when 
water cannot bo obtained, is granted in the 
Qur’an, Surah v. 9 : — 

“If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipe your faces and your 
hands therewith. GodfHoos not wish to make 
any hindrance for you.** 

It is related in the Traditions that Muham- 
mad said ? “ Qod has made mo greater than 
all pircoeding p*‘ophots, inasmuch sfs my 
ranks in worship are like the ranks of angels; 
and the whole oarth is fit for my people to 
worship on , and tbo very dust of the earth 
is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (iVLAIv/f, book iiL oh. xL) 

Taytmmntny or “purification by* land, ** it 
allowable under the following circomstaaoet : 
(1) When water cannot be procured except et 
a distance of about two miles ; (8) in ease of 
sickness when the use of wator might be in- 
jurious ; (8) when water cannot be obtained 
without incurring danger from an enemy, a 
beast, or a reptile; and (4) when on the 
occasion of the prayers of a Feast dav or at a 
funeral, the worshipper is late and has no 
time to perform tho wai^Q*. On ordina^ days 
this substitution of tat/ammnm for wo$iri§ not 
allowable, [wazu’.] 

!JCA‘ZlAH (iijnJ). Lit. “A codso. 

laiibn.** A representation or model of the 
tomb of Hasan and Husain at B^rbaU’, car- 
ried in procession at the Mul^arram by the 
Sbi*ahs. • It is usually made of a Ughi 
frame of wood- work, covered with paper, 
painted and ornamented, and ilhuninaied 
within and without. It is sometimea of ees* 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner, [m/ M-' 
RAM.] 
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TA'ZIB Uys). From ‘«ir, “to 

Mii«iir« or repel. ^ That dUcretionary eor> 
reeiion which is adminietered for offennea, for 
which Haddy or << fixed paniabmentt" haa not 
been appointed. 

According to the Sunni law the following 
are the leading principles of Ta*zir : — 

Ta*xir, in its primitive sense, means ^ pro- 
hibition,’' and also “ instruction ” ; in Law it 
signifies an infliction undetermined in its 
degree by the law, on account of the right 
either of God, or of the individual ; and the 
occasion of it is any offence for which hodd, 
or ** stated punishment,” has not been ap- 
pointed, whether that offence consist in word 
or deed. 

(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 
the institution of it being established on the 
iuthority of the Qur’in, which enioins men 
o chastise their wives, for the purpose 
kf correction and amendment ; and the same 
vUo occurs in the Traditions. It is, more- 
>ver, recorded that the Prophet chastised a 
verson who had called another perjured ; and 
JiU the Companions agiee concerning this. 
Reason and analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflicted for 
acts of an offensive nature, in such a manner 
that me^ may not become habituated to the 
commission of such acts ; for if they were, 
they m>ffbt by degrees be led into the per- 
petration of others more atrocious. It is 
also arritten in the /Vi/dma-i-T’imar TosAt of 
Imim &ru^8h, that in to* sir, or ** ohastise- 
meut,” nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the discrotipn 
of the QM1> because the design of it is cor- 
rection, and the dispositions of men with 
respect to it are different, some being suf- 
ficiently corrected by reprimands, whilst 
others, xdore obstinate, require confinement, 
and even blows. 

(2) In the Fatawd-i-ShaJiH it is said that 
there are four orders or degrees of chastise- 
ment : — First, the chastisement proper to the 
most noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of learning), which consists 
merely in edniouition, as if the Qazi were to 
•ay to one of them, “ 1 understand that vou 
have done thus, or thus,” so as to make aJm 
ashamed. Secondly, the chastisement proper 
to the noble (namely, commaodeTfl of aimiet, 
and chiefs of districts), winch may be per- 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by >rr, that is, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
acorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by jarr fas above), and also by imprison- 
ment ; and Fourthly, the chastisement proper 
to the lowest order in the oommnnity, which 
may be performed by jorr, or by imprison- 
ment, and also by blows. 

(S) It is recorded from Abu Yfleuf that the 
ruler of a country may inflict chastisement 
by means of property, that is, by tHe exaction 
of a small sum in the maimer of a fine, pro- 
portioned to the offence ; but this doetrine is 
rej^mtid by many of ilai Uaxmefl. 


(4) Imim Timflr Taahl aays that ehastia#- 
ment, where it is inourred purely aa the right 
of God, may be inflicted by any person what- 
ever ; for Abil Ja*far Hindflinl, being asked 
whether a man, finding another in the act of 
adultery with his wife, might slay him, r»> 
plied, If the husband know that expostu- 
lation and beating will be snfSicient to deter 
the adulterer from a fntare repetition of hla 
offence, he most not elay him ; but if he sees 
reason to suppose that nothing but death 
will prevent a repetition of the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
slay that man : and if the woman were een- 
senting to his act, it is allowed to her husband 
to slay her also ; ” from which it appears that 
any man is empowered to chasttse another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
present. He has demonstrated this fully in 
the Muntaji^: and the reason of ii is that the 
chastisement in question is of the class of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and iha 
Prophet has authorised every person to re- 
move evil with the hand, aa he has said: 

Whosoever among ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his own hands ; but if he be 
unable so to do, lei him forbid it with his 
tongue.” Chastisement, therefore, is sTidenily 
(contrary to punishment, sinoe authority to 
inflict the latter does not ^pertain to any but 
a magistrate or a judge. This species of chas- 
tisement is alao contrary to the chastisement 
which is incun ed on account of the right of 
the individual (such as in cases of slander, 
and so forth), since that depends upon the 
complaint of the injured party, whenoe no 
persm can inflict it but the magistrate, even 
under a private arbitration, where the plain- 
tiff and defendant may have referrea the 
decision of the matter to any third person. 

(6) Ohastiaement, in any instance ifi which 
it is authorized by the law, ia to be inflicted 
where the Imbm sees it advisable. 

(6) If a person aoense of whoredom a male 
or female slave, an ummu *l-M>€dad^ or an infidel, 
he is to be chastised, because this aoensation 
is an offensive accusation, and ponishment for 
slander is not incurred by it, as the condition, 
namely, /Asdn (or marriage in the sense which 
induces punishment for slander), is not at- 
tached to the Booujed : chastisement, thenr 
fore, is to l>e iufiicted. And in the same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him a reprobate, or a 
villain, or an infidel, or a thief), chastis^t^i 
,18 incurred, because be injures a Mualtm 
and defamea him ; and pimishment (J^add) 
canuot be considered as dne from analogy, 
since analogy has no ooncem with the 
necessity of ponishment : chastisement, there- 
fore, is to be inflicted. Where the iggrieved 
party is a slave, or ao forth, the chastisement 
must be inflicted to the extremity of it : but 
in the case of abuse of a Mnshm, iha 
measure of the chastisement is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate, be it more or 
less ; and whatever he eeee proper let hhn 
inflict. 
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(7) If s panon atniM • Kulim, ^ ealUac 

Uin M Ml, or a bog, in this omo ohM* 
tiMment is not incnrrod, becanao those ox- 
pTBMions ore in no respect defamatorj of 
the person towards whom they are need, it 
being STident that he is neither an ms nor a 
hog. Some alls^ that, in onr time, chas- 
tisement is inflicted, since, in the modem 
noeeptation, calling a man an ms or a hog 
is held to be abase. Others, again, allege that 
H is esteemed such only where the person 
towards whom snch expressions are nsed 
happens to be of dignifl^ rank (snob m a 
prince, or a man of letters), in which case 
chastisement mast be inflicted upon the 
abnser, m by so speaking he exposes that 
person of rank to contempt ; but if he be 
only a common person, chastisement is not 
ineurred: and this is the most approved 
doctrine. 

(8) The greatest number of stripes .n 
ohMtisement is thirty-nine (see 2 Cor. xi. 24), 
and the smallest number is three. This is 
according to Abu Uanifah and Imam Mu- 
hammad. Abu Tusuf sajTS that the greatest 
number of stripes in ohMtisement is serenty- 
fire. The restriction to tbirty-nine stripes is 
founded on a saying of the Prophet; ** The 
man who shall i^ct scourging to the 
amount of punishment, in a case where pun- 
ishment is not established, shall be accounted 
an aggravator ** (meaning a wanton aggra- 
Tstor of punishment), from which saying it 
is to be inferred that the infliction of a num* 
bar of stripes in chastisement, to the same 
amount as in punishment, is unlawful; and 
this being admitted, Abh ^anifah and Imim 
Muhammad, in order to determine the utmost 
extent of chastisement, consider what is the 
smallest' punishment : and this is punishment 
for slander with respect to a slave, which is 
forty stripes ; they therefore deduct there- 
from one stripe, and establish thirty-nine as 
the greatest number to be inflicted in chas- 
tisement. Abu Yusuf, on the other hand, 
has regard to the smallest punishment with 
respect to freemen (as freedom is the original 
state of man), which is eighty ^stripes ; he 
therefore deducts fl ve, and establishes seventy- 
five as the greatest number to be infiioted in 
chastisement as aforesaid, because the same 
is recorded of 'Ah, whose example Abu Yusuf 
follows in this instance. It is in one place 
recorded of Abu Yusuf that he deducted only 
one stripe, and declared the utmost number 
of stripes in chastisement to be seventy-nine. 
Such, also, is the opinion of Zafr ; and thia is 
agreeable to analogy. Imam Muhammad, in 
his book, has determined tho smallest num- 
ber of stripes in chastisement to bo three, 
because in fewer there is no chastisement. 
The more modem doctors assert that the 
smallest degree of chastisement must be left to 
the judgment of the Imam or Qazi, who is 
to indict whatever he may deem sufficient for 
cbMtisement, which is difleront with rospoct 
to different men. It is recorded of Abo 
T&auf that he has alleged that the degree 
ibereof is in proportion to the degree of the 
offenoe; and it is also recorded from him ; 
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that the ebastisssiient for petty offences 
should be inflicted to a degree approaching 
to the punishment allotted for offences of a 
similar nature ; thus the chastisement for 
libidinous acts (such m kissing and touch- 
ing), is to be inflicted to a degree approaching 
to punishment for whoredom ; and the chM- 
tisement for abusive language to a degree 
approaching to punishment for slander. 

(9) If the Qaai deom it fit in ohMtieenMSil 
to unite imprieonment wHh scourging, it is 
lawful for him to do both, sines impriaen- 
ment is of itself capable of constituting 
cbMtisement, and hM been so employed, for 
the Propnet once imprisoned a person by way 
of chastising him. But as imprisonment is 
thas capable of constituting chastisement, in 
offences where chastisement is incurred by 
their being established, imprisonment is not 
I'wful before the offence proved, merely 
upon suspicion, since '^prisonmeni is in 
itself a chastisement: contrary to offenoea 
which induce punishment, for there the ao- 
cused may be lawfully imprisoned upon 
suspicion, ss chMtisement is short of punish- 
ment (whence the euiacienoy of imprisonment 
alone in ohastisemeot) ; and such being the 
oaee, it is lawful to unite imprisonment with 
blows. 

(10) The eeverect blows or stripes may be 
us^ in ohastisement, beoauae, as regard is 
bad to Isnity with rsepect to tbs number of 
the stnpee, isnity is not to be regarded vrith 
respect to the nature of them, for otherwise 
the design would be defeated ; and hence, 
lenity is not shown in chastisement by in- 
flicting the blows or stripes upon different 
parts or members of the body. And next to 
ohastisement, the severest blows or stripes 
are to be inflicted in punishment for whore- 
dom, as that is instituted in the Qnr'kn. 
Whoredom, moreover, is a deadly sin, in- 
somuch that lapidation for it has been 
ordained by the law. And next to punish- 
ment for whoredom, the severest blows or 
stripes ar^ to be inflicted in punishment for 
wine-drinking, as tbs occasion of punish- 
ment is there fully certified. And next to 
punishment for wine-drinking, the severity 
of the blows or stripes is to be attended to in 
punishment for slander, bocanse there is a 
doubt in respect to the occasion of the 
puniehmaat (namely, the accuivation), a* an 
acousatiou may be either false or true , and 
also, because severity is here obscrvcKi, in 
disqualifying the slanderer from appearing 
as an evidence : wherefore severity is not 
also to be observed in the nature of the 
blows or stripes. 

(11) If the magistrate inflict either punish- 
ment or ohastisement upon a person, sad the 
sufferer should die in consequence of such 
punishment or chastisement, his blood is 
NadfiTt that is to say, nothing whatever is 
due upon it, because the magistrate is autho- 
rized therein, and what be does is done by 
decree of the law ; and an act which is 
decreed is not restricted to the condition of 
safety. This is analogous to a case of phle- 
botomy i that is to say, if nny panon 6oakm 
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to b« let bloi»d, end ihonld die, the operator 
is in no respect responsible for his deeth ; end 
so here also. It is contrary, howeTor, to the 
ease of a husband inflioting ohastisement upon 
his wife, for his fot is restricted to safety, as 
it is only allowed to p hnsband to chastise 
his wife ; and an act whioh is only allowed 
is restricted to the condition of safety, like 
walking upon the highway. Aah<Sh4fi*i main- 
tains that, in this case, the fine of blood is 
due from the public treasury ; because, 
althoi^^h a hero chastisement or punishment 
proT^ destmetire, it is homicide by misad< 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc- 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
a fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of Uie magistrate 
extends to the public at large, wherefore the 
atonement is due from their property, namely, 
from the public ^'easury. The jl^nafl dec- 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or- 
dained of God upon any person, and that 
person dies, it is the same as if he had died 
oy the visitation of God, without any visible 
oause; wherefore there is no responsibility 
for it (See the Hidd^tih; the Durru 7- 
Ifa^dr; the /htdied-t-* ifomyiri, in loco.) 
[PUKItHIfEirT.] 

TAZKIYAH JWf. “Purify, 

ing.” (1) Giving the legal alms, or zakat. 
_(2) fh. purgation of witnesses. (See 
Hanmton*s Hidayahf voL il. p. 674.) An 
institution of inquiry into the character of 
witnessea 

TAZWiJ Lit. “Joining.'* 

A term used for a marriage contract, [mab- 
niaoB.] 

TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 

[kabjidu V^barab.] 

TERAH. [azae.] 

THEFT, [labckwt.j 

THEOLOGY. Arabic aU^Umu 7 - 
nau (^M “The Science of 

God.” In tho Traditions, tho term ‘//m, 
** knowledge,” is specially applied to tho 
knowledge of the Qur’an. 

Shaikh *Abdu ’l-^aqq, in bis remarks on 
the term ‘//m, says religious knowledge con- 
aists in an acquaintance with tho Qur’an and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may be divided 
into— 

(1) *Ilmu U-Ta/nVf a knowledge of the 
Qur’an and the oonuuentaries thereon. 

(2) *Jlmu 'l-Hadiif a knowledge of the 
Traaitions. 

(8) ‘//mti a knowledge of the roots, 

or of the four principles of tho fonndatione of 
Muslim law, being expositions of tho exegesis 
of tho Qur’an and tho Hadis, and the principles 
of Ijmk* and Qiyaa. 

(4) ^Ilrnu H-lF'iqh, Muslim law, whether 
moral, civil, or ceremonial 

(6) 'Hum V-'.djd’icf, scholastic theology, 
foiled on the six artieles of the Muslim 


ereed, the Unity of God, the Angels, the 
Books, the Prophets, the Resurreoiioa, and 
Predestination. 

THUNDER. Arabic Ea*d 

In the ^r’an, Surah xiii. 18, 14, it is said : 
** He (God) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain> ; and He brings up 
heavy clouds, and the thunder celebrates HU 
praise ; and the angels, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there- 
with whom He will ; yet they wrangle about 
God I But He is strong in might.” 

at-TIBBU ’R-aCaANI (s-«\ 
Lit. “ The science (medical) 
of the heart.” A term used by the $ilfU for 
a knowledge of the heart and of remedies lor 
its heslth. (See Kitdhu U^Ta^ri/at.) 

TI^ilWAH (Ml). Lil. “Beading.” 

Thu rwding of the Qur’an. [qou’aii.J 

at-TIN “ThePiff.” The 

title of the xcvth Siirah of the Qnr*4n, the 
opening words of whioh are: **I swear by 
the^ and by the olive.” 

TINATU 'L-KHABAL 

Lit. “The clay of putrid 
matter.” The sweat of tho people of helL 
An expression used in the Traditions. (Mts4- 
Iw/, book XV. oh. vii. pt. 1.) 

at-TIBMIZI (45X^11). The /dmt'a 

V-TYmiji, or the ‘^Oolieotion of TirmisL” 
One of the six correct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions oolleoted by Abu 'Isa Muhammad ibn 
*Isa ibn Saursh st-Tirmizi, who was born at 
Tirmiz on the banks of the Jaihun, A.H. 
209. Died a.il 279. [tbaditiowa] 

TITHE, [taxation.] 

TOBACCO. 4 rabic duhkdn r(:)l^) 

(smoke). In some parts of Syria iaba^ 
and tutun ((^) ; in India and Central Asia, 
tamdJcUf corruption of the Persian tambdku 
(^LaJ). Tobacco was introduced into Tur- 
key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after tho beginning of tho sorenteeth cen- 
tury of tho Christian era, and very soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported from 
America into western Euro}.>o. Its lawfulness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. The 
Wahhabis have always maintained its un- 
lawfulness, and even other Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfulness, but it has become 
generally used in Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosques ; but in Af- 
ghanistan and Centra! Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. Tho celebrated Muslim leader, 
tho Akhund of Swat, although au opponent 
of the Wohh&bis, condemned the use of 
tobacco on account of its exhilarating effectq.. 

TOLERATION, RE LIGIOU 8 . 

Muhammadan writers are unanimous ii 
asserting that no religious toleration was 
extended to the idolaters of Arabia in the 
time of the Prophet. The only choice given 
them was death or the reception of Islim 
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Bot they arc n^t agreed as to how far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst |>eoplos 
sot of Arabia. Stid, as a matier of fact, 
Hindus professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Muslim countries. Jews, Christians, and 
Maj&sis aro tolerated upon the payment of 
a capitation tax [jirrAn, tbeatt]. Persons 
paying this tax are called and enjoy 

a certain toleration. (^Fatdwa-u^Alamgtrif 
Tol. I p. 807.) [xiMin.] 

According to the lianafis, the following 
restrictions are ordained rogarding those who 
do not profoss Islam, but onjoy protection on 
payment of the tax : — 

ti behc . es the Imam to make a distinction 
between Mrxlims and ^Jimmis, in point h> h 
of dress and of eqt^age. It is, thorofv re, 
not allowable for Sinunis to ride up<>’> 
horses, or to nee armonr, or to use the saxrc 
aaddies and wear the same garments or head- 
drosses as Muslima, and it is written in tLe 
Jdmi*u that must be 

directed to wear the kistij openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the kiity is a 
woollen cord or belt which wear 

round their waists on the outside of their 
garments); and also that they must be 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like tho panniers 
of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
itioibin g and so forth, and tho direction to 
wear the kintij openly, is that Muslims are 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not saluted first, it beiug the duty of the 
higheat in rank to salute first raaLOTATiowJ), 
and if there were no outward signs to dis- 
tinguish Muslims from 2imml8, these might 
be treated with ^e same respect, which is 
not allowed. It is to be observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollon rope or cora tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt. 

It is requisite that the wives of 
be kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public roads, and also in the 
baths ; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwelling, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The leained have also re- 
marked that it is fit that 2i>nmis be not 
permitted to ride at all, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, and if a* thus, 

of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight 
wherever he sees any Muslims assembled ; 
and, as mentioned before, if there bo a neces- 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must bo made 
in the manner of the panniers of un ass. 
gimmis of the higher orders must also be 
prohibited from wearing rich garments. 

The construction of churches or syna- 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful, 
this being forbidden in the Traditions; but 
if places of worship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians be destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for ever, 
and as the Imam has left these people to the 
exercise of their own religion, it is a noces- 
•ary inference that he has engaged not to 
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prevent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their churches and synagoguea. If, however, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them in a place different from their former 
situation, the Imam must prevent them, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 
laces which they use as hermitages are 
eld in the same light as their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful 

It is otherwise with respect to such places 
of prayer as are within thoir dwelliogs, which 
they aro not prohibited from oonstmoting, 
because these arc an appnrienanee to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respect to cities, but not with respect 
to tillages or hamlets, because, ad the tokens 
of Jalam (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appear in cities, ^iinmls should not 
b .permittM to celebrate the tokens of infi- 
delity there in the face of^them ; bfit as the 
tokens of Jsl^ do not appear in villages 
or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the constmetion of synagognee or chnicbea 
there. 

Some allege that ^E^immis are to be prohi- 
bited from constructing cburch'^s or syna- 
gogues, not only in cities but else in villages 
and hamlets, because in tho villages various 
token of Islam appear, and wbai is recorded 
from Abu Uanifah (that the prohibition 
against bnilding churches and synagogues is 
confined to cities, and does not extend to 
villages and hamlets) relates solely to the 
vilbigos of al-Kufeh, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are gimmis, there 
being few Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islam did not there appear ; 
moreover, in the territory of Arabia ^InaBiis 
are prohibited from constructing churches 
or synagogues, either in cities or villages, 
because the Prophet has said : “ Two religions 
cannot be possessed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia.^ (See Fatdwa-i 'Alamgiri^ Durru 
U-Muf^tdr^ Hiddyakf la /oco.) [ziMMI.] 

TOMBS. The erection of tombs 

and monuments over the graves of Mnibmi 
is forbidden by the strict laws of Islam. For 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by tbs fol- 
lowing Ab^diii {Mithkdtf book v. ch. vi 
pt. 1):— 

Jtibir says: **The Prophet prohibited 
building with mortar on graver.” 

Abu VHairaj alAsadi relates that the 
IHhalifab ‘AH said to him : “ Shall I not give 
you the orders which the I'rophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span from the ground." 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqi* said, when he was 
ill : ** Make me a grave towards Makkah, and 
put unbomt bricks upon it, as was done upon 
ihe Prophet’s." 

The Wahhibis couaoqueutly forbid the 
erection of monuments, and when they took 
possession of a. Madinah, they intended to 
destroy the handsome bnilding which covers 
the grave of ihe Prophet, but were prevented 
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by ftoeident (Soe Burton^s Pilgrimag€^ voL i 

p. [wAim^Bi.] 

Bat D^twitbstandin^ the general oonaenaoe 
of orthodox opinion, that the erection of inch 
bnildinge is nnlawfnl, domed tombs of sub- 
stantial stmctnre, similar to the iUuBtration 
gi^ en on this page, are common to all Mn- 
hammadan countries, and masonry tombs are 
always erected over the grares of |>er8ons of 
respectability. 

^me have a head-stone, in which there 
are recesses for small oil lamps, which are 
lighted every Thnrsday evening. Persons of 
distinction are generally hononi^ with tombs 
oonstmcted with domes. The specimens given 
in the illostiations are common to all parts of 
the Muslim world. 



The most common form of stmcture is not 
dissimilar to that which is erected in Christian 
oemeteries, but it is usual to put a head-stone 
to the grave of a male on which is a Bgure 
representing the tarban as a sign of authority. 
Sometimes there is a cavity in the top of the 
grave-stone filled with mould, in which 
flowers are planted. 



Writing of the grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr. Wellsted says : ** I know of nothing which 
displays the Moslem character to more ad- 
vantage than the care they bestow on their 
burial-grounds. On Friday, the Moslem Sun- 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
touching and animated scene. The site 
selected for the remains of those most che- 
rished in' life is generally picturesquely 
situated, in some lower spot, neneath the lofty 
cypress or quivering poplar. Here a head- 
stone of marble, covert with inscriptions, 
and of a male, surmounted with a turban, 
mingles with costlier buildings, of an oblong 
form, very tastefully and elaborately inscribed 
with sentences from the Koran. The greatest 
care is observed in presetring these sepul- 
chrsl monuments. A smalk aperture is left 
in some portions, which is filled with earth, 
and in them the females plant myrtle and 
other flowers, and not infreqnently water 
them with their tears. On the day I have 
ncmed, they may be nerceived in groups, 
hastening to porfom tne ead but pleasing 
office of mournisgfor the departed.' (Travtl* 
tc ikt City q/* the voi. i. p* 84&) 
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Mr. Lane (Atxiinan Nights^ vol. i. p. iSS) 
says the tomb ** is a hollow, oblong \anlt, one 
side of which faces Mekkeh, generally large 
enough to contain four or more bodies, a^ 
having an oblong monument of stone or briok 
constmoted over it with a stela at the head 
and foot. Upon the former of these two 
stelce (which is often inscribed with a text 
from the Ijll^ur-in, and the name of the de- 
ceased, with the date of his death), a turban, 
or other head-dress, is sometimes carved, show- 
ing the rank or class of the person or perscns 
buried beneath ; and in many oases, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or by columns, Ac., 
is constmoted over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inclined 
by means of a few cmde bricks, so that the 
face is turned towards Mekkeh ; and a person 
is generally employed to dictate to tne de- 
ceased the answers which he should give 
'#hen he is examined by the two augeU 
Munkir and Nekeer." rTALQi^i.l 



The tombs of the imperial family of 
Turkey are amongst the most intsrssting 
sights of tbs city of Constantinople. Thsy 
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•re principally croctad in the ootcr coprts ol 
moBqaoa and behind Lhe mkrdb. One of tho 
finent of these maasolenms is that of Snitao 
Snlaimau I., who died a.d. 1566. It is an 
octanfonal bnilding; of divers coloured marbles^ 
with cupola and fluted roof ; four pillars 
support the dome, which is elaborately 
painted in red and delicate arabesque It 
contains tho remains of throe SuUauis, Sulai- 
man I., Snlaiman II., and Ahmad II., besides 
some female members of the family. The 
biers are decorated with rich ombroiderieg 
and costly shawls, and with turbans and 
aig’-ettea ; and that of Sulaiman I. is sur- 
rounded by a railing inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

The mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir 
at Shahdarrah, near Lahore, is one of the 
finest Muhaiximadan tombs in the world. It 
is situated in a garden 1,600 feet square. 
There is, first, a fine corridor 233 feet long, 
from which to the central dome is 108 feet. 
The passage to the tomb is paved with beau- 
tifolly streaked marble from Jaipur and 
other plsioes. The sarcophagus stands on a 
white marble platform, 18 feet 6 inches long, 
from north to south, and S feet 9 inches 
broad. The sarcophagus itself is of white 
marble, and is 7 feet long. On the oast and 
west sides of it are the ninety-nine names of 
God. [ooi>, NAMK8 of] most beautifully 
carved, and on the south side is inscribed : 
“The glorious tomb of Hi.s High Majesty, 
the Asylum pf Protectors, Nuru ’d-din Mu- 
hammad, the Emperor Jihangir, a.h. 1037 
(a.I). 1627), On the north end of the tomb is 
in Ai'abic, ** Allah tho Living God. There 
k no deity but God over the invisible world 
iUid all things. He is the Merciful and tho 
Compassionate.” On the top is a short pas- 
mge from the Qur^an, written in beautiful 
Xugbra. The central dome of the building 
is 27 feet square, and on the four sides there 
are fine screens of trellis work. Just inside 
the entrance, and to the right of it, is a stair- 
case with twenty-five steps, which leads up 
to a magnificent tesselated pavement, at each 
comer of which is a minaret 95 feet high 
from the platform. This platform is 211 feet 
6 inches square, and is truly beautiful. A 
marble wall ran round the pavement, but it 
was taken away by the Sikfa8,andit has been 
replaced by a poor substitute of masonry. 
The minarets are four storeys high, and are 
built of nittgnificent blocks of stone 8 feet 
by 61 feet, and in them am steps leading to 
the top of the building, Lom which there is 
a fine view of Lahore. 

The tomb of Ahmad Shah Abdali at Kan- 
dahar, IS an octagonal slmcture, overlaid 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and is sur- 
mounted with a gilded dome, surrounded by 
small minarets. The pavement inside is 
covered with a carpet, and the sarcophagus 
of the Afghan king is coveriwi with a shawl. 
The tomb itself is made of Kandahar stone, 
inlaid with wreaths of flowers in coloured 
marble. The interior walls are prettily 
painted and the windows are of fine trellis 
work in atone. 
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The sepnlchro of tho Taimur, who die^J 
A.D. 1405, is at Samarkand in Bukh&rah, and 
is described ty M. Vambery as a neat little 
cha^)el crowned with a splendid dome, and 
encircled by a wall ii? which there is an 
arched gnte. On both sides are two small 
domes, minature representations of the large 
one in tho centro. The court-yard between 
the wal and tho chapel is filled with trees ; 
the ga deri being much neglected. Upon 
entoriug the dome, there is a vestibule which 
I leadr. to tho chapel itself. This is octagonal, 
an<! about ten short paces in diameter. In 
the raiddlc, under the dome, that is to say, 
in the place of honour, there are two tombs, 
placed lengthways, with the head in the 
direction of Makkah One of these tombs is 
covered with a very fine stone of a dark 
g****on colour, two and a bn If spans broad and 
ten long, and about the thickness of six 
fingers. It is laid flat in Two pieces over the 
grave of Taimur. The other grave it 
covered with a black stone. It is the tomb 
nf Mir Syud Bakar, tho teacher and spiritual 
guide of 1 aimur, and beside whose grave the 
great Ameer gratefully desired to be buried. 
Round about lie other tombstones great and 
.small. The inscriptions are simple, and are 
in Arabic and Persian. 

It has often been the case that IM^pham- 
madan kings have erected their mausoleums 
during their lifetime, although such acts are 
strictly contrary to the teachings of their 
Prophet. A remarkable instance of this is to 
bo seen at Bijapur in India, where the un- 
finished tomb of ‘Ali ^\dl Shah (a.i>. 1557) is 
still to bo seen, having never been completed 
after his burial. His successor, Ibrahun (a.d. 
1579), warned by the fate of his prodecessoPs 
tomb, commenced his own on so small a plan 
— 116 feet square — that, as he was blessed 
with a long and prosperous reign, ii was only 
by omameui that bo could render the place 
worthy of himself. This he accomplish^ by 
covering every part with the most exquisite 
and elaborate carvings. Tho ornamental car- 
vings on this tomb are so numerous, that it is 
said the whole Qur'an is engraven on its 
walk. The principal apniimcnt in the tomb 
is a square of forty feet, covered by a stone 
roof perfectly fiat in the centre, and supported 
by a cove projecting ten feet from the wall 
on every side. Mr. Fergusson says . How 
the I'oof is supported is a mystery, which can 
onlv be understor.d by thuso who are familiar 
with the use tho Indians make of masses of 
concrete, which, with good mortar, seems 
capable of infinito applications unknown in 
Europe.” (ArcAiffc/urf, vol. iii. p. 562.) 
The tomb of Mahmud, Ibrahim's succossor 
(a.i>. 16261, was ako built in his lifetime, and 
remarkable for itu rdmplc grandeur and con- 
structive boldneaa It is internally 1.35 feet 
each way, and its area if* consequently 18,225 
square feet, while the Pantheon at Homo has 
only an area cf 15,83^1 feet. 

The tomb of Imam &sh-Sbafi*i, the founder 
of one of the four ortbodoa sects of the Sun- 
nis, and who died a.h. 204, is still to he seen 
near the city of Cairo. It is aarmoanied by 
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a large dome, with a weatbareoek ia the 
form of a boat. It ia aald to haTe bees 
erected by Yusuf $alahu ’d'Oin (Saladin). 
The interior is cased to a height of eight feet 
with marble, above which the whole build- 
ing ia colour^ in recent and unartistic style. 
The w'indowa contain coloured glass. There 
are three niches, with a fourth in the form 
of a mihrdh, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of the cele- 
brated Muslim doctor is of simple brocade, 
embroidered with gold. It ia enclosed with 
a wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the comers being clasped w’ith silver 
fittings. At the head of the tomb is a large 
turban, partly covered with a Cashmere 
shawl. Near the bead of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with sculptured inscriptions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof are suspended 
a few porcelain lamps ; and lamps of glass, 
as well as ostrich ^gs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of tfe tomb and from light 
wooden beams. The walls and tomb-enclo- 
sure are adorned with scrolls. Close to the 
building are four other tombs of the Imam's 
family. 

The tomb of Zubaidab, the beloved wife 
of the celebrated ^alifah Harunu 'r-Rashid, 
the hero of the tales of Th^ 'ThouMand and 
One Nights^ is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping ei^inence, within an extensive cemetery 
outside the city of Baghdad. It is a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty feet in diameter, 
and surmounted by a spii e. In the upper part 
of the building are two ranges of windows. 


I the upper of which presents the flattened and 
! the lower the polnM arch. Tho spire is a 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented withont 
with convex divisions corresponding to con- 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, coated 
with lime. A modem Pacha and his wife 
have now tho honour of reposing beside 
the remains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription over the porch testifies that 
their lemains weu deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar* 
chitecture is found at Sultaniah in Persia. It 
is the sepu^hre of one Muhammad ^uda* 
bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
Kbudabandiah. of the $ufi dynasty, iuik 
1577>fi5 ; but Fergusson says its style shows 
that the monument must be two or three 
hundred years older than tha*^ king. Ker 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu- 
hammad ^udabandia, who was the suc- 
cessor of Ghazan ^an, the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much zeal for his ShPite faith as 
his predecessor had been for the Sunnite, his 
intention was to lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of <Ali and his son al-Husain. This in- 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and consequently the bones of the founder re- 
pose alone in this splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but in a side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a nudl chapel opposite the entrance, in 
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wUeh tb« bodji Hes. lAtanuu^j, ionk» it 
81 feet in dimt^er by 100 feet in height, the 
oetagon being worked (My. Fergur eon tteyt) 
into a circle by as elegant a series of bfaekots 
as, perhaps, ever were employed for this pur- 
pose. The form of the domo is singularly 
gTMofal and ologant, and snporior to any- 
thing of tho kind in Persia. The whole is 
ooverod with glazod tiles, rivalling in richness 
those of tho colobrated mosquo at Tabria; 
and with its general beauty cf outline, it 
affords one qf the finest specimens of tflis 
style of architecture found in any country. 

The ^are of the Persian poet at 

l^raa in Persia, is a single block of (du- 
tiful marble from Yetd, of which about eigh- 
teen inchee appear above the ground. It is 
a fine slab, is periectly fiat, and is nine feet 
long by two feet nine inches in width. Raised 
in low relief, iii the centre of the top of the 
slab, is one of the poet's odos in the beau- 
tiful letters of the Persian alphabet, aud 
round the edges, in k band about fire inches 
deep, is another ode. Tho tomb, which is 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a square enclosure or garden, and 
the ground around is thickly beset with 
tombs, mostly flat like that of the poet. 

The finest specimen of monumental archf- 
teotore is the celebrated Tij at Agra, erected 
OTer the grave of Urininmad Banu B^gum, 
called or the **BxaIted 

One of the Palae^,*' the favourite wife of 
the Emperor ^ah Jahan, who died about 
▲.IX 16^. Tho designs and estimatei- for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by a Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo; 
but the architect died at Lahore before ita 
completion, and the work is-supposed to hsTC 
been banded over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene says that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Ferguason 
gives the following particulare of t^ re- 
markable building : — 

** The enclosure, including garden and outer 
court, is^ parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1 ,000 feet. The outer court, aurrounded 
by ari>ade8 and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and it about 460 
feet deep. The principal gateway leads from 
this court to the garden, where the tomb ie 
keen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
treea The plinth of white marble is IS feet 
high, and is an exact sqnare of 818 feet each 
"way. At tho four comers stand four eoluifins 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a little pavilion. The mausoleum itself 
oocupies a space of IfiC feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four comers is cut off opposite each of the 
towers. The central dome is 50 feet in 
dSameter by 80 feat in height. On the plat- 
form in front of the yatoob, or false mo^ue, 
Is a tracing of the topmo^ aplna, a gilded 
•pike crowning the central doma to the 
h^ght of 80 foet. The interior is Ughted 
from marble-tr^lieed-eereen Ughte above 
and below.’*-~Akyyaseoa*t Huior^ cf Archi- 
teetmre, voL tt. p. A&) [utaeam.] 
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TaABinON. It it the belief of 

all Mu^ mm adane, whether Sunni, Sht*ah, or 
Wahhdbi, that in addition to the revelation 
contained in the Qur'an, the Prophet received 
the \Vnhjf gkair Matfu {lit, “ an unread le- 
volation"), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative doclarations oa leligious ques- 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions are therefore supposed 
to bo the uninspired record of inspired say- 
ings, and consequently ooenpy a totally dif- 
foront position to what we understand by tra- 
ditions in the Chr!ctian Church. Tho Arabic 
words used for these traditions are 

pL ** a saying " ; and Sunnak 

(Lu.), pi. SitMMfL “a custom." The word 
Hadis, in its aingular form, is now generally 
used by both Muhammadan and Christian 
writers for the collections of traditions, 
'’'hoy are records of what Muhammad did 
^iStunnafM what Muhammad enjoined 

(Suwtatu *l-gaui), and thih which was done in 
the presence of Muhammad and which be did 
not forbid {Sufmatu They also in- 

clude the authoritative sayings and doings 
of the Ooinpanions o* the Proj^et. 

The following quotations Iron) the Tradi- 
tions as to the sayings of Muhammad on the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position which he intended to assign to it 

**That which the Prophet of hath 
made unlawful is like that which God him- 
self bath made so." 

** I am no more than a man, but when I en- 
join anything respecting religion receive It, 
and when I order anything about the affaire 
of the world, then 1 am nothing more than 
man.** 

** Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rule of life is that delivered by 
Muheminad.** 

** 1 have left you two things, and you will 
not stray as long as you hold them fast. 
The one is the book of God, and Ihe other 
the law (ninnoA) of His Prophet." 

** My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, bni the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings." 

** Some of my injunctions abrogate otbera." 
{Mithkatf book i. oh. vi.) 

Muhammad gave very special Injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of his 
sayings, for, according to at-Tirmif!, Xbn 
*Abbas relatea that Muhammad said : Con- 
vey to other persons none of my words, ex- 
cept those ye know of a surety. Veriiy be 
who represents my words wrongly shall find 
a place for himself in the fire." 

But notwithstanding tho severe warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Muslim scholars that very many spurious tra- 
ditions have been handed down. Abfi Da 'fid 
received only four thouaand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this cartful selection, he states, that be 
has given ^ those which seem to he autheotie 
and those which are nearly so.** (Vidt Ibn 
KhftUikftn. voLi.n.690.) 

Om of forty Uiaaeaad peraose who !!▲▼« 
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been inatroinental in handing down tradl- 
tionH, al Bnkhari only acknowledges two 
thousand as reliable authorities. 

In consequence of the unreliable character 
of the Traditions, the following canons ha^e 
been framed for the reception or rejection 
(vide Nul^batu H-Faqr^ by Shaikh Shibabu 
*d-Din Ahmad^ dd. by Captain N. Lees) ; — 

I. With reference to the character of those 
who have handed down the tradition : — 

(!) Haditiu^f’l^ahih^ a genuine tradition, is 
one which has been handed down by truly 
pious persona who have been distinguished 
for thejr integrity. 

(2) Hadtffu 'i’Hatany a mediocre tradition, is 
one the narrators of which fdo not approach 
in moral exoellenoe to those of the ^hih 
class. 

(3) ffadtfu a weak tradition, is one 

whose narrators are of questionable autho- 
rity. h 

The disputed claims of narrators to these 
three classes have proved a fruitfpl source of 
learned discussion, and very nmnerous are 
the works written upon the subject. 

II. With reference to the original relators 
of the lladii; : — 

(1) Hadisu an excdted tradition is 

a saying, or an act, related or performed by 
the Prophet himself and hand^ down in a 
tradition. ^ 

(2) Hadlfiu 'l-Mauquf^ a rssfncted tradition, 
is a saying or an act related ot performed 
by one of the aiAd6, or Oompanions of the 
FVophet. 

(3) Hadiiu U-Maqi,u\ an intereecUd tradi> 
tion, is a saying or an act related or per- 
formed by one of the Tdbi^iin, or those who 
conversed with the Companions of the Pro- 
phet. 

UL With reference to the links in the 
chain of the narrators of the tradition, a 
Hadis is either Mutta^ily connected, or Afun- 
yaft*, disconnected. If the of narrators 

18 complete from the tim.' . ib i hrst utter- 
ance of the saying or purformance of the act 
recorded to the time that it was written do'^ 
by the collector of traditions, it is Afuttaxil; 
but if the chain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Munqnti*. 

IV. With reference to the manner in which 
the tradition has been narrated, and trans- 
mitted down from the first : — 

(1) HadifU y-Afutawdtir, an undoubted U a- | 
'lition, is one which is handed down by very 
many distinct chains of narrators, and which 
has been always accepted as authentic and 
gennine, no doubt ever having boon raised 
ngainst it. The learned doctors say there are 
only five such traditions ; but tho exact num- 
ber is disputed. 

(2) Hadtfu V-A/asA4ur, a well-knoum tradi- 
tion, is one which has been handed down by at 
least three distinct lines of narrators. It is 
called also Afusta/iz^ dilTused. It is also 
used for a tradition which was at first re- 
corded by one person, or a few individuals, 
and afterwards became a popular tradition. 

(3) Hadigu 7-*A*ir, a rare tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of muratoro. 


(4) HadUt^~ Gharib, a poor tradition, la one 
related by only one line of narrator*. 

(5) Khabaru 7- Wdhidy a eingfe saying y is a 
term also used for a tradition related by one 
|>ereon and banded down by one line of 
narrators. It is a disputed point whether 
a Khabar Wahid can form the basis of 
Muslim doctrine. 

(6 j Hadisu H-Afursal (Ut. “ t tradition lei 
loose”), is a tradition which any collector of 
traditions, such as sl-Bukhari and others, 
records with the assertion, “ the Apostle of 
God saidy 

(7) Riwdyah, is a Hadis which oommenoes 
with the words “ it is rdatedy^ without the 
authority being given. 

(8) Hadifiu 7-Afauztt*, an invented tradition, 
is one the untruth of which is beyond dispute. 

The following is a specimen of a hodiiy as 
given in the collection of at-Tirmizi, which 
will exemplify the way in which a tradition 
is recorded : — 

“ Abu Kuraib said to us (haddnsa-nd) that 
Ibrahim ibn Yusuf ibn Abi Ishaq said to us 
nuiddaysa-nd)y from (‘on) his father, from (‘on) 
Abu Ishaq, from (‘on) Tulata ibn Mnsirif, 
that he said, I have beard (sami*iu), from 
*Abdu V-Rahman ibn Ausajah, that he said 
i^aqulu'^ I have heard (sami^tu) from Bari 
Ibn *Azib that he said (yaqulu) 1 have heard 
(sami^tu) that the Prophet said, Whoever 
shall give in charity a milch cow, or silver, 
or a leatborn bottle of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slave.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmad Khan Baha- 
dur, C.S.I., an educated Muhammadan gen- 
tleman, in an Essay on Mohammedan Tradi- 
tionsy gives the following information : — 

The Style of Composition employed in the 
itnparting of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of expressing how a tra- 
dition had been oommuuicatod from one per- 
son to another, certain introductory verbal 
forms wore selected by duly qualified per- 
sons, and it was incambent upon every one 
about to narrate a tradition, to commence by 
that particular form appropriated to the said 
tradition, and this was done with tho view of 
securing for each tradition the quantum of 
credit to which it might bo justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forma are as 
follow ; ( 1) “ He said to me ” ; (2) a--., ^ 

“I beard him saying (3) \J JU ” He 
told mo”; (4) U3 yO “ He related to mo”j 
“ He informed mo”; (6) “ Ho 

tuformed me”; (7) ^ “ From.” 

Tho firbt four introductory forms wfere te 
be used only in the case of an original uar- 
rator communicating tbc very words of the 
tradition to the next one below him. The 
fifth and sixth ir/roductory verbal forms 
were used when a narrator inquired of the 
narrator immediately above him whether 
such or such a fact, or circumstance, was or 
was not correct. The last form is not suf- 
ficiently explicit, and tho consequence is that 
it cannot be decided to which of tho two per- 
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tona tha tradition relatad baloo^a, so that 
anlaaa other facta bronght to bear upon it, 
it cannot be satisfactorilj proved whether 
there be any other persona, one, or more 
than one, intermediary between the two nar- 
rators. Ae to any external facts that might 
prove what was requii*ed to be known, the 
learned are divided in their opinions. 

First : If it be known of a certainty that 
the narrator is not notorious for fraudn- 
lentlj omitting the nimes of other parties 
forming links in the chain of narration, and 
who also lived at such a time and in such a 
locality that it was possible, although not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might be taken for granted that there were 
no other narrators intermediary between these 
two. 

Secondly ; Other learned authoritiea add 
that it must be proved that they visited et ^h 
other, at least once in their life-time. 

Thirdly: Others assert that it must be 
proved that they remained together for such 
a time as would be sufficient to enable them 
to learn the tradition, one from the other. 

Fourthly : Some hold that it must be proved 
that one of them really learned the tradition 
from the other. 


Dtgrte of Authenticity of tfu Narrato/ra <u 
judyed by their AcquiremenU. 


The associates of the Prophet, and those 
persons, who lived immediately after them, 
used to relate, with the exception of the 
Qur’kn, the sense of the Prophet’s words in 
their own language, unless they had to use' 
some phrases containing prayers, or when 
they had to point out to others the very 
words of the Prophet. It is natural to sup- 
pose that deeply-learned persons would them- 
selves understand and deliver, to others, the 
sense of the aayinge better than persons of 
inferior parts, and therefore narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

First : Persons highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legal acquirements, as well as 
for their retentive memory. Such persons 
are distinguished by the tit^e of 

AHmmatu ’/-.ffacfif, that is ** Leaders 
Iri Hadi#." 

Second : Persons who, as to their knowledge, 
take rank after the first, and who but very 
rarely committed any mistake. 

Third : Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, without 
carrying them to extreiues by prejudice, but 
reapecting whose integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt. , 

Fourth : Persons respecting whom nothing 


la anowjo. , 

Fifth ; Persons who have made alterations 
In the pure religion of the Prophet, and, 
actuated by prejudice, have carried them to 

extremes. , 

Sixth : Persons who are portinacionsly 
sceptical, and have not a retentive memory. 

Seventh : Persons who are notorious for 
inventing spurious traditions. Learned di- 
vines are of opinion that the traditions related 


by persons of the first three classes should 
be accepted as true, according to their re- 
spective roerits, and also that traditions re- 
lated by persons coming under the three last 
classes snoiild bo, at once, entirely rejected ; 
and that the traditions related by persons of 
the fourth should be pass^ over un- 

noticed so long as the narrator remained 
unknown. 

Cauata of Difference ammg TVaditione. 

We should not be juatiflod in concluding 
that, whenever a difference it met with in 
traditions, these latter are nothing more 
than 80 many mere inventions and fabrica- 
tions of the narrators, since, beeides iba 
fabrication of hadis, there are also other 
natural causes which might occasion such 
diflFerentos ; and we shall now consider these 
natural causes which produce such variety 
among hadis. * 

(1) A misunderstanding of the real sense 
of the saying of the Prophet. 

(2) Difference of the Opinions of two nar- 
rators in understand ‘Dg the true sense of the 
Prophet’s sapng. 

(8) Inability to enunciate clearly the senae 
of the Prophet’s ssying. 

(4) Failure of memory on the pari of the 
uarretor — in conaequenole of which he either 
left out some portion or pcrtlona of the Pro- 
phet’s saying, or mixed up together the 
meanings of two different had'it. 

(5) Explanation of any portion of the 
Ijadis given by the narrator-, with the inten- 
tion of its being easily understood by the 
party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken 
by the latter for an actual portion of the 
hadifi Heelf. 

(6) Quotations of certain of the Prophet’e 
woras by the narrator, for the purpose of 
supporting his own narration, while the 
heai^re of th4 narration erroneously took the 
whole of it ae being the Prophet’s own 
words. 

(7) Traditions borrowed from the Jews 
erroneously taken to be the words of the 
Prophet, and the difference existing between 
eucB Jewish traditions was thus tnuB/ernd 
to those of the Nub^mmadans. The stpriee 
of ancient persons and early prophets, with 
which o^T histories and commentaries are 
filled, are all derived from these sources. 

(8) The difference which is natuiallv 
caused in the, continual transmissiou A e 
tratlitioD by *orul communication, as if has 
been in the case of tradition# having mira- 
cles for their subjeot-matter. 

(9) The various states and circumstances 
in which the different narrators saw the 
Prophet. 

Aperryphei Hudti. 

There exists no doubt reapecting the cir- 
cumstance of certain persons having fabri- 
cated some in the Prophet’s name. 

Those who perpetrated so impudent a for- 
gery were men of the following descrip- 

tioDfl , , 

(1) Persons desirous of introduetug some 
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r^.iteworth^ cnitom among the public, forged 
.adin in orde** to secure success. Such 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadls which treat of the advantages and 
^nehts whicii reading the Qur’an and pray- 
ing procure to any one, both in this world 
and the next ; which show how reciting pas- j 
sages from the Qur'dn cures every disease, 
etc. : the real object of such frauds being to | 
lead vlie public into the habit of reading the 
Qur’hn and of praying. According to our 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) Preachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around them, and of 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradi- 
tioriB, such traditions being only those which 
describe tbc state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and condition 
of the soul after death, etc., in order to 
awaken the fear of O^d’s wrath and the hope 
of salvation. 

(3) Those persons who made alterations ir 
the religion of the Prophet, rnd who, urged 
by their prejudices, caiTierl the same to ox 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of success- 
fully confronting their controversial anta- 
gonists, forged such traditions in order to 
favour their own interested views. 

(4) Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circifiated spurious Ijtadis. Learned men, 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such fabricated^traditions, 
and have written many works upon the sub- 
ject, laying down rules for asoertaiuing false 
traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine ones. 

Tiio modes of procedure wore as follows : 
Suc.^ persons examined the very words em- 
ployed in such traditions, as well as their 
style of compo*:ition ; they compared the con- 
tents of each badis with the commands and 
injunctions contained in the Qur’an, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Qur’an, and 
with those hadiq which have been proved to 
be genuine ; they investigated nature of 
the import of such traditions, an to whether 
it was unreaaonable, improbable, or impos- 
sible. 

It will, therefore, be evident that the hadis 
considered as genuine by Muhammadans, 
must indispensably possess the following 
characters • The narrator must have plainly 
and distinctly mentioned that such and such 
a thing was eithet said or done by the Pro- 
phet ; the chain of narrators from the last 
link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken ; 
the subject related must have come under 
the actual ken of its first narrators ; every 
one of the narrators, from the last up to the 
Prophet, must have been persons conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, and honesty; every 
narrator must have received more than one 
badis from the narrator immediately pre- 
ceding him ; every one of the narrators must 
be conspicuous for his learning, so that he 
might be safely presumed to 1^ competent 
both to understand correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to others, the sense of the tradition ; 


the import of the tradition must not be con- 
trary to the injunctions contained in the 
Qur’an, or to the religious doctrines deduced 
from that Book, or to the traditions proved 
to be correct ; and the nature of the import 
of the tradition must not be such as persons 
might hesitate in accepting. 

Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
made the basis of any religious doctrine ; but 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
be raised against it, which is, that this tradi- 
tion is the statement of one person only, and 
therefore, cannot, properly, be believed in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formeu of the badis proved 
as genuine. Those three grades are the fol- 
lowing : Mutawatir^ Mashhur, and 

fCiahfir-f-Ahad. 

AiutaHutiv i* ar a|.pt.lUricn given to those 
hadifi i^nly that have always been, from the 
time 01 fho Propbol; ever aftt-i wards recog- 
nised and Kccept 'd by every ns.sociate of the 
Proph'l, ai*d every learricd Individual, as 
autnentic and g*: .mine, and to which no one 
has rained any objection. All learned Mu- 
hamaiadan divines of evory period have 
declsred that the Qur'kn only is the Hadlp 
Mntawatir; but some cn>clc»rs have declared 
cei*tain other badis also to be Mutawatir, tho 
number, however, of such badis not exceed- 
ing five. Such arc the traditions that ar>> 
implicitly believed and ought to be religiously 
observed. 

Mpthhur is a title given to those traditions 
that, in every age, have boon believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded in 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
having been generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nucleus of some of the Muslim doe- 
trines. 

Khabar-i-Ahad (or hadis related by one 
person), is an appellation given to traditions 
that do not possess any of the qualities be- 
longing to the traditions of the fiiSt two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they can form the l/asis of 
any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the task of collect- 
ing traditions had neither time nor opportu- 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and .some of them col- 
lected together whatsoever came under their 
notice, whilo others collected only those 
whoso narrators wore acknowledged to be 
trustworthy end honest persons, leaving en- 
tirely upon their leaders the task of investi- 
gating and examining all the above mentioned 
particulars, as well as of deciding their com- 
parative merits, their genuineness, and the 
quantum of credit duo to them. 

There is some difiference of opinion as t9 
who first attempted to collect the traditions, 
and to compile them in a book. Some say 
j *Abdu ’1-Malik ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
died A.H 150, whilst others assert that the 
collection, which is still extant, by the Jm&m 
M&lik, who died a.h. 179, was the first collec- 
tion. The work by Im^ Malik is still held 
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I» gr^t esteem^ &Dd although not gena- 
rally ino*ade<l among the standard six, it is 
beliereii by many to be the tonrce from 
whence a great portion of their materials are 
dedTed. 

The following are the *i-Sittah^ or 

^ six correct” books, received by Bunni 
Mualims : — 

Muhammad Isma'il al-Bukh[dri, ▲.u. 

(t) Mualim Ibnu l-Hajjij, a.B, 2f>l. 

f8) Abu ‘Istt Muhammad, at-Tirmiiif a.il 
279. 

(i) Abu Dft*ud as-Sajistani, a.h. 275. 

(6) Abu ‘Abdi ’r-Rahman an-Nasni. a.H. 

aos. 

(6) Abu ‘Abdi llab Muhammad I bn Afdjah, 
a.H. 278. 

According to the Jt/id/u *n-Nubald*, there 
are as many as 1,465 collections of traditions 
in existence, althongh the six already re- 
corded are the more generally used amongst 
the Sunnis. 

It is often stated by European writorr that 
the ShPahs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct. The Sunnis arrogate to them> 
selves the title of 1 raditionists , but the 
Shl^ahs, although they do not accept the col- 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 
receive Jivt collections of Ahadls, upon which 
their system of law, both civil and religious, 
is founded. 

(1) The Kd/if by Abu Ja*far Muhammad 
ibn Yft‘qub, a.h. 829. 

(2) The Man-^ld-yaiiahttrahu U-FaqiA^ by 
Shaikh ‘Ali, a.h. 381. 

(8) The Tahiih, by Shaikh Abh Ja*far 
Muhammad ibn *Ali ibn. Husain, a.h. 466. 

(4^ The Jttibfdrf by the same author. 

(6) The Nahju U-Bald^ah^ by Saiyid ar- 
HazI, A.H. 406. 

There are many stories which illustrate 
the importance the Companions of the Pro- 
phet attached to Sunnah. The Kb allfab 
‘Umar looked towards the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, ‘By God, I know that 
thou art only u Hloue. and camel grant no 
bemofU, fvinnl do hnrni. 1 had not 

knov’-n th.tJ the IVophol iiiflion. 5 b* o, I would 
not have done so, hut on account of that 1 do 
it.” Ahdu ’I!uh ibn ‘l^mar was seen riding 
his round round a certain pbee 

In answ*':' lo bu irj'^'ury tohiM reawoi for 
doiiigj bf HHid ; i kno'-M f i br »’0 

the Prophet do so here,” Ahm^bi ibn haul'll 
is said to have been appoiutr.d on account 
of the care with which he observed the Sun- 
nah. One day whon sitting in an assembly, he 
alone of all present observed some foimal 
custom authorised by the practice of the 
Prophet. Gabriel at once appeared and in- 
formed him that now, and on account of bis 
act, he was appointed an Imiim. And on 
another occasion it is said this great tradi- 
tionist would not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate 
them, be could not learn whether he ate 
them with or without the rind, or whether he 
broke, bit or cut them : and he forbade a 
woman, who questioned him us to the pro- 


priety of the act, to spin by the light of 
torchvP passing in the streets by night, be- 
cause the Prophet had not mentioned tha* it 
was lawful to do so. 

The modern Wal hubls being, for the most 
part, followers of Ibn Hanbal, attach great 
importance to the teaching of the Traditions, 
and have therefore ennsed a revival of thii^ 
branch of Muslim literature. [wAHHABt.] 

We are indebted to Sir William Muir’s 
Introduction to the Lt/t of MokomU for the 
following : — 

“Mahometan tradition consists of the say- 
ings of the friends and followers of the Pro- 
phet, handed down by a real or supposed 
chain of narrators to the period whan they 
were collected, recorded, and classidod. The 
process of transmission was for the most part 
oral It may be sketched as follows. 

“ After the death cf Mahomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 
pursuit M pleasure, and the formal round of 
religious observances, 6Ued up the interstices 
oi active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
the higher faculties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irksome marches, and the laxy 
intervals from one campaign to another, feu 
listlessly up^n a simple and semi-barbarous 
race. These intervals were occupied, and 
that tediuir beguiled, cbiefiy by calling up 
the past in familiar conversation o» more for- 
mal discourse. On what topic, then, would 
the early Moslems more enthusisstioallT dss- 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had called them into ax- 
istence as a conquering nation, and had 
placed in their Lands * the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise ’ ? 

“ Thus the converse of Mahomet’s followers 
would bo much about him. The majesty of 
his character gained greatness by contempla- 
tion ; and, as time removed him farthor and 
farther from them, the lineaments of tho mys- 
terious mortal who was wont to hold familiar 
intercourse with the messengers of heaven, 
rose in dimmer, but in more gigantic propor- 
tiouH. The mind was unconsciously led on to 
think of him as endowed with ornatural 
power, and ovci suiroundod by BU]>ematurAl 
agency. Hero w-as tho material out of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly. Wheiiovor there 
wa« at hand no standard of fact vhoroViy 
taeCii :<• -iUh may bo tesled, the ni'.irriory wan 
Kiue-i ■ i' '1; - u.icbu'.'kod eiforirt A th*' Vnagi- 
wxUou ; :i.nO .■»;» <liiy8 rolled on, Ihe latter 
oiemout gained complete ascendancy. 

“ Such is tho roBuit which tho lapse of time 
would naturally have upon tho minds and 
the narratives of the AB-hdb or * lk>MrAHiOKS * 
of Mahomet, more especially of those who 
wore young when he died. And then another 
race sprang up who had never seen tho IVo- 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious reverence, and who lis- 
tened to their stories of him as to tho tidings 
of a messenger from tho other world. ‘ Is it 
possible, father of Abdallah ! that thou haat 
been with Mahomet ? ’ was the question ad- 
dressed by a pious Moslem to HodKcifa, in tho 
mosque of Kuf« \ ‘ didst thou really ae«> the 
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Prophet, and wert thou on familiar terms 
with him ? ’ — * Son of my uncle I it is indeed 
as thou sajest’— * And how wert thou wont 
to behare towards the Prophet?* — ‘Verily, 
we used to labour hard to please him.' — 

‘ Well, by the Lord I ’ exclaimed the ardent 
listener, * had I been but alire in his time, I 
would not have allowed him to put his blessed 
foot upon the earth, but would have home 
him on my shoulders wherever he listed.' 
(//tsAdmt, p. 295.) Upon another occasion, 
the youthful Obeida listened to a Companion 
who was reciting before an assembly how 
the Prophet’s head was shaved at the Pil- 
grimage, and the hair distribu^ amongst 
his followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaKer proceeded, and he 
interrupted him with the impatient exolama- 
tioo, — ‘ Would that 1 had even a single one of 
those blessed hairs 1 1 would cherish it for 
ever, and prize it beyond all the ffold and 
silver in the world#* (Kdtib al Wackidi^ 
p. 279.) Such were the natural feelings of 
fond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the ‘ Com- 
panions.’ 

“ As the tale of the Companions was thus 
taken up by their followers, distance began 
to invest it with an increasing charm, while 
the products of living faith and warm imagi- 
nation were being fast debased by snpersti- 
tions credulity. This second gexmrat&n are 
termed in the language of the patriots lore 
of Arabia, Tdbiun, or ‘ Socoaesona.' Here and 
there a C'ompaNton survived till near the end 
of the first century ; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they had passed off the stage before 
the commencement of its last quarter. Their 
first SuccfMsorSj who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, fionrished in the 
latter half of the same century, though some 
of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second. 

“ Meanwhile a new cause was at work, 
which gave to the tales of Mahomet's oom- 
pnnions a fresh and an adventitious impor- 
tance. 

“ The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated 
race, found in the Coran ample provisions for 
the regulation of all their affairs, religious, 
social, and political. But the aspect of Islam 
toon underwent a mighty change. Scarpely 
was the Prophet dead when his follOlvers 
issued forth from their barren peninsula, 
armed with the warraiu of the Corim to im- 
pose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the earth. Within a century they 
had, as a first step to this universal subjuga- 
tion, conquered every laud that intervened 
between the banka of the Oxus and the far- 
thest shores of Northern Africa and of Spain ; 
and had enrolled the great majority of their 
r^oples under the standard of the Coran. 
This vast empire differed widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahomet's time ; and that 
which well sufficed for the patriarchal sim- 
plicity and limi^**d aociol system of the early 
Arabs, became /Utterly inadequate for the 
hcurly multiplying wants of their descendants, j 
Crowded cities, like Fostii, Kufi, and Daxuas- | 


cue, required an elaborate compilation of 
laws for the guidance of their courts of jua- 
tioe : new political relations demanded a 
system of international equity : the specula- 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of esger factions upon nice 
points of Mahometan faith, were impatient of 
the narrow limits which confined them : —all 
called loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and 
for the development of its defective code of 
ethics. 

“ And yet it was the cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that the standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself 
ruled; to it in his teaching he always re- 
ferred ; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, and upbh it to ground his decisions. 
If he, the Messenger of the Lord, and the 
Founder of the faith, was thus bound by fhe 
Coran, much more were- the Caliphs, his un- 
inspired substitutes. New and unforeseen 
circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coiwu contained no provision. It 
no locger snffleed for its original object. 

I How then were its deficiencies to be sup- 
plied ? 

“ The difficulty was resolved by adopting 
the OoBTOM or ‘ SinmaT ' of Mahomet, that it, 
bis saytnas and his practice^ as a supplement 
to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Pr^het now acquired an unlooked- 
for value. Be had never held himself to be 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
Qod ; bat this new doctrine assumed that a 
heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. 
Tradition was thus invested with the force of 
law, and with some of the authority of inspi- 
ration. It was in great measure owing to 
the rise of this theory, that, during the first 
century of Islam, the cumbrous recitals of 
tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of 
reality. The prerogative now claimed for 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri- 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spurious or real, touch- 
ing the Prophet. Before the close of the 
century it bad imparted an almost incredible 
impulse to the search for traditions, and had 
in fact given birth to the new profession of 
Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the 
business. They travelled from city to city, 
and from tribe to tribe, over the whj)le Maho- 
metan world ; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography yet 
lingering among the Companions^ the Succeg- 
SOTS, and their descendants ; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with 
which they need to edify their vrondering and 
admiring auditors. 

“ The work, however, too closely affected 
the public interests, and the political aspect 
of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal. About a hundred years 
after Mahomet, the Caliph Omar IL issued 
circular orders for the formal collection of 
all extanl traditionn. THe committed to A.bu 
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Bftcr ibn Mohammad the task of compiling all 
the traditions he could meet with. This tra> 
ditionist died a.H. 120, aged 84. Sprenger^s 
MMammedf p. 67.] The task thus begun 
continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we 
postese no authentic remains of any compi- 
lation of an earlier date than the middle or 
end of the second century. Then, indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and they 
have been handed down to a|i both in the 
shape of Biogixiphits and of general Collec- 
ftons, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the 
minutest incidents of his life. 

“It thus appears that the traditions we 
now possess remained generally in an unre- 
corded form for at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed denied that some 
of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been 
noted down in writing during his life-time, 
and from that source copied and propagated 
afterwards. We say potsiblg^ lor the evidence j 
in favour of any such recora is meagre, sus- | 
picioua, and contradictory. The few and un- 
certain statements of this nature may have 
owed their origin to the authority which a 
habit of the kind would impart to the name 
of a Companion, suppos^td to have practised 
it. ... It is hardly possible th^.t, if the cus- 
tom had prevailed of writing down Maho- 
met’s sayings during his life, we should not 
have had fre<)aeot intimation of the fact, with 
notioes of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar autho- 
rity of their records. But no such references 
Or quotations are anywhere to be found. It 
cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so 
implicitly to their memory that they regarded 
oral to be as authoritative as recorded nar- 
ratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter *, for we see that Omar was afraid 
lost oven the Coran, believed by him to bo 
divine and itself the subject of heavenly care, 
should become defective if left to the memory 
of man- Just as little weight, on the other 
hand, should be allowed to the tradition that 
Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting 
down bis words ; though it is is not easy to 
see how that tradition could have gained 
currency at all, had it been tbo regular and 
constant practice of any persons to roco-d 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there watt in xoalit;/ no such practice ; 
that the «itory c/ the prohibfis'-n, 
rious, embodie**! tno aj'lvr-lhmi'dit 
Mahomelaus as to whai. k' - i'-v 

Aare gaid, had he foroseoa ihn looae and fa- j 
bricated stories that sprang up, and the real 
danger his people would fall into of allowing 
TrcuHtion to supersede the (Joran. ^ he evils 
of Tradition wore, in truth, as little thought 
of as its value was perceived, till many years 
alior Mahomet's death. 

** But even were we to admit all that has 
been advanced, it would prove no more than 
that some of the Compofuons ueed to keep me* 
maranda of the Prophet’s sayings. Now, un- 
lees it be possible to connect such memoranda 
with eaUnt Tradition, the concession would 
be uaelsM. But it is not, ss far as I know, 


demonstrable of any single tradition or class 
of traditions now in existence, that they were 
copied from such memoranda, or have been 
derived in any way from them. To prove, 
therefore, that sows traditions were at first 
recorded, will not help us to a knowledge 
of whether any of these still exist, or to a 
discrimination of them from others resting on 
a purely oral basis. The veiy most that 
could be urged from the premises is, that our 
present collections may contain some tradi- 
tions founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing ; but we are unable 
to tingle ont any iudividual tradition and 
make each affirmation regarding it The 
entire maea of extant tradition rests in thia 
respect on the same uncertain ground, and 
the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of probability) attaches 
equally to the whole. Wo cannot with con- 
fidence, or even w...h the least show of likeli- 
hood, affirm of any .iiiion that it was re- 
cord^ till nearly thi dud of the first century 
of the Hegira. 

“ We see, then, how - itirely tradition, ae 
now possessed by us, /sets its authority on 
the memory of tho. e who handed it down ; and 
how dependent therefore it must have been 
upon their convictions and their prejudices. 
For, in addition to tho common frailly of 
human recollection which renders tradi- 
tional evidence notoriously iufirm, ^nd to the 
errors or exaggerations which always distort 
a narrative transmitted orally through many 
witnesses, there exist throughout Mahomeian 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa* 
brication; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful imd 
dangerous influence of a silently working 
bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet trea 
sured up in the memories of the believera 

• • • a * 

That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 
an important service to Islam, and even to 
history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter 
of the Moslem empire, and daily gathering 
volume from innumerable tributaries, was 

composed of the most heterogeneous ele- 

ments; without the labours of the tradi- 
tiombta it must soon have formed t, chaotic 
wK’c*. truth and error, aod fable, 

I.; • 

it iw u «afe- 

rooce ir.'R’. \ht^ fonjgoing sketch, that Tradi- 
tion, in the second century, embraced a large 
element of truth. That even respectably 
denv€»d traditions often contaiawl nuioh that 
was eaoggorated and fabulous, is an equally 
fail conclusion. It is proved by the testi- 
mony of the Cnllectors themselves, that thou- 
sanda and tene of thousands weto current 
in their times, which posseeeed not even a 
shadow of anthority. The mass may \fO 
Ukened to the image in Nebuchadn^aarie 
dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, sud of 
cUy ; and here the more valnable parts were 
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fMt commingling hopeleisly with thn had.** 
(Mnir'f lAft oj Aitukomet, toL i., Intro, p. 

XTiiL) 

TEANSMIGEATION OF SOULS. 

[tavasukh.] 

TREATY. Arabic The 

obserranco of traaties if enjoined in the 
Qar'in (Sdrah Tiii. 58 ; ix. 4) ; bnt if peace 
1^ made with aliens for a sj^ified term (e.g, 
fen years), and afterwards tne Muslim leader 
shall perceive that it is most adrantageons 
for the Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war, after 
giring the enemy due notice. (iTtcfasoA, tjI. 
iL p. 161 ; Arabic edition, toL ii. p. 

The negotiations between John the Chris* 
tian prince of Allah, are an interesting inci- 
dent in the life of Muhammad, as indicating 
the spirit of Islim, ' i its oarly history, towards 
Christianity. In the first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter : — 

** To John (Fa^ya), the son of Rfibah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Allah. Peace be 
unto yon t Praise be to Qod, besides whom 
there is no God. I will not ^ht against yon 
until I receire an answer to this letter Be- 
liere, or else pay tribute (Jitgah). Be o^- 
dient unto Qod and to His Apostle. RoeeiTe 
the eiibassy of God’s Apostle, and honour 
thep^ and clothe them sdth excellent rest- 
ments, and not with inferior raiment. Spe- 
cially honour Mdris ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers sjre pleased, so am I likewise. 
Te know the tribu^. If ye desire security 
by sea and ny land, obey G^ and His Apostle> 
and 'Ton will be defended from erery attack, 
whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and His Apostle, i Vill not accept 
a single thing from yon unitil I haye fought ' 
against you, and have slain your men, and 
hare taken captive your women and children. 
For, in truth, 1 am God’s Apostle. Beheve in 
God and in His Apostle, as you do the 
Messiah the son of Mary ; for truly he is the 
Word of God, and 1 believe in him as an apostle 
dl God. Submit, th8p, before trouble reaches 
you. I commend thi^ embassy to you. Give 
to Harmalah three measures of barley, for 
Harmalah hath indeed interceded for you. As 
for me, if it were not for the Lord and for tips 
intercession, 1 would not have Sent any em- 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to face with my army. But now sub- 
mit to my embassy, and Qod will be your 
protector, as well as Muhammad and all his 
followers. This embassy doth consist of 
fihurahbil, and Ubaiy, and Harmalah, and 
Hiiiff ibn Zaid. Unto ]rou is the protection 
of God and of his Apostle. If you submit, 
then peace be unto you, and convey the 
'e of Maqnah back to their land.” 

3 on receipt of this message, John has- 
te Muhammad’s .camp, where he was 
received with kindness ; and having made sub- 
mission and havlhg agreed to pay tribute of 
800 dinirs a year, the following treaty was 
ratified : — j 

^In the name of God, the Merciful, the ‘ 


Qradoiit. A treaty of Peace from God, and 
from Muhammad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Tahya fbn Rfibah and unto the tribe of 
Ailah. Foe them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of God and the security of Muhammad the 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to al- 
Taman, or to the sea-coast. Whoso breaketh 
this treaty, his wealth shall not save him; 
it shall be the fair prise of whosoever shall 
capture him. It shall not be lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah from going to the 
springs which they have hitherto used, nor 
from any journey they may desire to make, 
whether by land or by sea. This is the wri- 
ting of Juhaim and Shurahbll by the command 
of the Apostle of God.** [tolulatioh.] 

TRIBUTE, [jihad, jutab, taxa- 

non, TBBATT.] 


TRINITY. Arabic TasUs 

♦• Holy Trinity,** an-Silugu H-Aqdoi (tA>yVM\ 
The references to the doctrim of 
*the Holy Trinity in the Qur’an occur in two 
Siirahs, both of them composed by Mnl^jun* 
mad towards the close of his career at al- 
Madinah. 

Sfirah iv. 189: ** Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not * Tlprea**’ 

Bfirah t. 77 : ** They misbelief who s»y, 

* Verily God is the third of three.’ . . . The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a pfophet, 
. . . and his mother was a oonlesSor ; they 
both ate food.*l 

Sfirah^ y 11^: ** And when Qod shall say, 

* O Josus son of Mary, hast thou said unto 
mankind : Take me and my mother as two 
Gods besides Godf ” 

Al-Baisawi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
169- says, the Ohristians made the Trinity 
^bsist of AUok^ oZ-AfasiA, and Afwytm; and 
Jklilu ’d-din iakes the same iiew. Ai- 
Baif&wi, however, refers to a view taken of 
the Trinity, by some Christians in his day, 
who explained it to be, Ab, Father, or the 
Essence of Godi; /6a, Son, or the Knowledge 
ol God ; Vnd *f- Qudit, the life of God. 

In a Work quoted in the KasA/u *s-^aiin, 
entitled <il-In$anu * (•Kami I (written by the 
ShaiUl *Abdn *1-Karun ibn Ibrahim al- JIU, 
lived AM, 767-811) it is laid that when the 
Ohristians found that there was at the com- 
mencement of the lie'll the superscription 
y ^V|, i.e. * ]|n the name of the 
Father and Son,’ they took the words in their 
natural meanirg, and [thinking it ought to bo 
Ab, father, Umm, mother, and /6n, son] un- 
derstood by M6, the Spirit, by Umm^ Mary, 
and by /6n, Jesus ; and on this account they 
said, ^loiatin, t.e. ‘ (God is) the third 

of three.* (Sfirah v. 77.) But th^ did not 
understand that by Ab is meant God Most 
High, by f/mm, the MakimUu or 

‘ EssenwO of Truth ” (Qwtdaitor vtritatum^^ and 
by /An, the Book of God, which is called the 
Wujadu H-Muilaq^ or * Absolute Existenoe,’ 
bei^ ah emanation of the Ifissenoe of Truth, 
as it is implied in the words of the Qur’in, 
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S&rah xiii. 9 : * And witb him it th* Vmmu i 
*l~Kitaby or the Mother of the Book.* ** j 

In the Qhi^ftu */-Lughat, in loco, it it ttid i 
the Nazarenes (iVa»ard) tay there are three i 
nydnim, or principles, namely, wujud (entity), 
ha^f (life), and ‘i//« (knowledge)-; and alto Ab i 
(Father), Jlbn (Son), and JRuhu 'i-Q,udg (Holy i 
Spirit). [INJIL, J£8U8, SPIRIT.] | 

It it erident neither Aluhammad nor | 
hit followers (either immediate or remote), 
had Any true conception of the Catholic doc- , 
trine of the Trinity, but the elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when we remember that Muhammad wat 
under the impression that the angel Gabriel 
waa the Holy Ghost. 

As the doctrine of the Holy Trinity it one 
of eevcral stumbling-blocks to the Muslim’s 
reception of Christianity, we cannot refraiiii 
from quoting Charles Kingsley’s words ad- 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on the sabject 
(toI. 1. p. 311):— 

« They will say ‘ Three in one * is contrary 
to sense and experiance. Answer, ‘ That is 
your ignorance.’ E^ery comparative anato- 
mist will tell you the exact contrary, that 
among the most common, though the most 
puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity in unity 
-^-divided life in the same individual of every 
extraordinary variety of case. That distinc- 
tion of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the old schoolmen properly called sub- 
stance) is to bo met with in tome thousand 
species of animals, e.y. all the compound | 
polypes, and that the soundest physiologists, j 
like Huxley, are compelled to talk of these | 
animals in metaphysic terms, just as para- ; 
doxical as, and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian. Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Bei^ who has con- 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of mnltmlicity 
in unity, analogous to that on which He haa 
conatractod ao many millions of Hia crea- 
turea. 

. • * • • 

“ But my heart demands the Trinity, as 
much as my reason. I want to be sure that 
God cares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed 
Himself for us. 1 do not merely want to love 

Christ a Christ, some creation or emanation 

of God’s— whose will and character, for 
aught 1 know, may be different from God’s. 

I want ' to love and honour the abaolute, 
abysmal God Himsolf, and none other will 
satisfy me ; and in the doctrine of Chriat 
being co-equal and co-eternal, sent by, sacri- 
ficed by, His Father, that He might do Hia 
Father’s will, I find it ; and no puzzling texts, 
like those you quote, shall rob mo of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
counterpart of Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. 

TROVES, Arabic luqfah (M), 

aiguiflei property which a person finds on 
tlM ground, and takes away for the purpose 
of preaerving it in the manner of a ^ 

trove under ten dirhams must be advertieea 


for aome days, or u long ne ho may deen 
expedient ; but if it exceed ten dirhama fas 
value, he mutt advertise it for a year. 
(Hamilton’s HMyah, voL ii. p. 266.) 

TRUMPET. Arabic »ur (^). 

According to the Qnr’&n, Surah xxxix. 69, 
the trumpet at the Day of Resurrection 
shall be blown twice. ‘^The trumpet ehall 
be blown (first), and those who are in tiho 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die), save whom God pleases. Then ahnO 
be blown again, and, lo ! they shall rise again 
and look on." 

Al-Baiaawi says there will only be these 
two blasts, but Tradiiionists assert there will 
be three. The blast of consUmaiion, the blast 
of fxawttiafiOA, and the bUat of restinvc/ion, 
for an account of which see the article on 
it>wauiinncnoii. 

TUBBA* (^). tribe of 

rite Arabs, whose kings were called 7*11660*, 
or Successors," and who are mentioned in 
ihe Qnr*an, Surah xliv. 86 : “ Are they better 
than the people of 7'vhba* and those before 
them? Verily, they were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.’’ 

XU HR (y«b). The period of purity 

in a woman, [nironcn, puwficatioh.J 

TULAIHAH (W^). A chief of 

the Banu Asad, a warrior of note and In- 
fluence in Najd, who claimed to have a 
divine commission in the days of Muhammad, 
but who was afterwards subdued by Khilld 
under the Khalifate of Abu Bakr, and em- 
braced lal&m. (Mulr'a Life of Mahomet^ 
vol. iv. p. 246.) 

TtJR (;yh). Chaldee (1) A 

mount. the monntain mentioned in 

in the Qur’iui, Stirah ii. 60 : “ When we took 
a covenant (mifdq) with you, and held the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you." This 
ie generally understood to mean Tdra Sutnd*, 
or Mount Sinai, but al-Baizawi says it wat 
Jabnl Zuhail. In Persian, the mountain is 
called Koh-i-T^f, or X\xe Mount of ITur, In 
Arabia, the name is given to the Mount 
Sinai of Scripture. 

(2) The title of the uotud Surah of the 
(Qur’an. 

TURBAN. Arabic (A-W«c)» 
Persian da$Uir (^U^^), HindustAui 
paqrl The turban, which 

consists of a stiff round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considerable height, and a long 
piece of muslin, often as much as twenty-four 
yards in length, wound round it, is amongst 
all Muhammadan nations a sign of autho- 
rity and honour, and it is held to be die- 
respectful to stand in the presence of a 
person of respectability, or to worship God, 
with the head uncoveri^. Shaikh* 
sons of religions pretensions wear green tur- 
bans. The Coptic Christians in Egypt wear 
a blue turban, havl*)g been compelled to do 
so by an edict published \a a,i>, IfiOi. Ir 
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TURK 


TUWA 


some ptrts of lal&m, it is usual to set apart 
a Maulawi, or to appoint a chief or ruler, by 
placing a turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but varieties of the head- 
dress known in the East as the turban. Canon 
Cook, in the Speaker's Commenturu^ on Exodus 
xxviii. 4, 37, says the mitTnrphetn, or “mitre” 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de- 
rivation of the word, and from the statement 
in verse 39, was a twisted band of linen 
coiled into a cap, to which the name mitre 
in its original sense closely answers, but which 
in modern usage would rather be called a 
turban.” 

The term used in the Hebrew Bible for put- 
ting on the tzaniph or the peer, “ bonnet,” in 

Ex. xxix. 9,Lev. viii. 13, is mn khdvash, “to 

■* T 

hind round,” and would therefore indicate 
that even in the earliest periods of Jewish his- 
tory the head-dress was similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
tribes of the world. 

Josephus’ account of the high priest’s mitre 
ia peculiar; he says (Antiptities, book iii. ch. 
vii. p. 8): “ Its make is such that it seems to 
be n crown, being made of thick swathes, but 


the contexture is of linen , and it ia doubled 
many times, and sewn together ; besides which, 
a piece of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead and the seams of the swathes, which 
would otherwise appear indecently ; this ad* 
heres closely upon the solid part of the head, 
and is thereto so firmly fixed that it may not 
fall off during the sacred servioe about tha 
sacrifices.” 

The varieties of turban worn in the East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are bast 
illnstrated by the accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different styles of tying up 
the turban. In books written upon the snl^ 
ject in Eastern languages, it is said that thara 
are not fewer than a thousand methods of 
binding the turban. It is in the peculiar 
method of tying on, and of arranging this 
head-dress, that not only tribal and raligioua 
distinctions ire seen, but even peculiarities of 
disposition. The humility or pride, the virtue 
or vice, as well as the social standing of the 
individual, is supposed to be indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon his head. 
And travellers in the East can at once dis- 
tinguish the different races by their turbans. 
[dbess.] 
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TURK. Arabic iark or turk 
pi atrdk. (1) A term applied by European 
writers to express Muhammadans of all 
nationalities. (See Book of Common Piayer^ 
Collect for Good Friday.) 

(2) An inhabitant of Turkpmania, Turki- 
stAn or Trnnsoxania, so named from Tur, 
eldest son of Faridfin, to whom bis father 
gave it for an inheritance. Also of those 
numerous races of Tartars who claim to be 
descended from Turk, a son of Japhet. Turki 
cAtn, a Chinese Tartar. 

(8) A native of European or Asiatic 
Turkey. HaUku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengis Khin. took Baghdad a.d. 1238, and. 
about forty years afterwards ^Usman (0th- 
men) founded the 'UscDfini or Turk dynasty 


at Constantinople, a.d. 1299. Hence Muham- 
madans were known to the European Chris- 
tians as Turks. 

The word T-urk is also frequentjly used by 
Sikh writers to express Muhammadans in ' 
general. The terms Turif, and Afusuhnpn are 
employed Interchangeably, [^khalifah.] 

TUWA A sacred valley 

mentioned in the Qur’an;— 

Sfirah XX. 12: “O Moses ! verfly I am thy 
Lord, so take eff thy sandals ; thou art in the 
sacred valley of TuwA, nnd I have chosen 
thee.” 

Surah Ixxix. 1C: “Has the story of Mosea 
reached you ? when bis Lord adklirased him 
in the holy valley of T®^***" 
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‘UBADAH IBN 

****^) tH)- One of the Anyar* of 
•l>Madinnhy who wai afterwardii employed 
by Ahu Dakr to collect the acatterou §on- 
tenceii of tho Qar*iui. 

‘OBCDIYAH [blaviey]. 

al-UFUQU ’L.A‘LA ( 

Lit. “ Tho LoftioBt Tract." (1 ) The place in 
which it is said Oahriel was when he tan^cht 
If u^tnmad, see Sdrah liii. 7 : ** One miKhty 
in power (^ShadiihA V-Qaiod) taught him, m- 
dowod with sound underatanding, and ap- 
peared, he being in the loftiest tract." 

(2) According to the Kftfls, it is the highont 
spiritual state a man can attain in tho mystic 
life. 

UHNtTKH The Enoch of 

the Old Testament, supposed to be the Idiis 
of the Qar*&n. A foil account of this per- 
sonage will be found in tho article on idris. 

UHTJD Ohod. A hill about 

three miles distant from al-Madinah, and do- 
scribod by Borckhardt as a ruggod and 
almost insulated offshoot of tho great moun- 
tain range. Celebrated for the battle fonght 
by Muhammad and the rictory gained over 
the Muslims by the Quraish, ▲.h. 3. (Muir's 
Lift of Mdhometf new ed. p. 2G6 teqq.) 

(’■DHAMMAU.l 

‘OJ (Cjf)- The son of ‘Oq. A 

giant who is said to have been bom in the 
days ef Adam, snd lived through tho Deluge, 
as tho water only enme up to his waist, and 
to have died In the days of Moses, tho grsnt 
lawgiTor having smitten him on tho foot with 
his rod. Ho lived 3,500 years, ( Gh iyafu 7- 
Lnghdl, in loro.) Tbo Og of the Bible, con- 
cerning whom Rs-Suyiiti wrote a long book 
taken chiefly from ^bbinio traditions. 
(Ewald, Grsch. i. 300.) An apocryphal book 
ef Og was condomnod liy Pope Oelasiua 
(Doc. vi. 18.) 

UKAIDAR ( .JSsO). Tho Christian 

chief of Dilmah, who was taken prisoner by 
Kholid. A.H. 9. (Muir'BLffto/ J/aiiontcl, new 
od. p. 458.) 

In tho Traditions it is said: **}^iilid took 
Ukaidar prisoner bocauso tho Prophet for- 
bade killing him. And tho Propboi did' not 
kill him, but made peace with him, when he 
paid tho poll-tax.' {Mishkdt, book zvii. 
ch. ix.) 

Sir W. Muir says ho became a Muslim, 
but roToIted after the death of Muhammad. 

*TJKkZ (S^)- ^ anmial fair of 

tw«ity-one days, which was held between at- 
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Tklf and NahhUh, and which was openad cm 
the first day of tho month of '1-Qa*dah, 
at the oommencomont of the throe sacred 
montha It was abolished by Muhammad. 

Mr. Stanley Lano Poole says (iSc/ecliocia 
fnm the Kur~dn ) : — 

“There was one place where, above all 
others, tho Ra|N>odohs (Qasidahs) of the an- 
cient Arabe wore recited: this was \)kddh 
(*Uhft]|), the Olympia of Arabia, whore there 
was hold a great nnnnal Fair, to which not 
m^'^ely tho merchants of Mokka and the 
south, but tho poet-horoes of all the land re- 
•orte^. Thr Pair of 'Okdah was hold during 
the sacrod months, — a sort of ' Qods Truce,* 
when blood could not ho shed without a vie- 
laiion of the aneiont onstome and faiths of 
the Bedawoes. Thither went the poote of 
rixal elans, who had as often locked spears 
as hnrled rhythmiesl enrses. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the pootie contest, 
for those heroes who might meet there with 
enemies or blood- avengers srs said ta have 
worn masks or veils, and their poems were 
recited by a public orator at thw dictation. 
That these preesutiona and the saorednoss of 
tho time could not always prevent the ill- 
feeling evoked by the pointed personalities of 
rival singors leamng to a fray and bloodshed 
is proved by recorded instances ; but snoh 
results were tmoommon, and as a rule the 
customs of the time and place were respected. 
In spite of ocessionsl broils on tho spot, and 
the lasting feuds which these poetic contoets 
must have excited, tho Fair of 'Okidb was a 
grand institution. It served as a focus for 
the literature of all Arabia : everyoi e with 
any protonsions to poetie power came, and if 
ho eould not himsoU gain the applause of the 
assembled pooplo, at least he could form one 
of the critical audience qn whose verdict 
rontod the fame or the shame of every poet. 
The Fair of ’Okadh was a literary congreae, 
without formal judges, but with unbounded 
inflnonco. It was here that the polished 
boroes of the desert detorminod points iA 
grammar and prosody ; horo the seven Qoldea 
bongs woro rocited, although (alas for the 
charming legend I) they were not afterwards 
* sus|>endcd * on tho Kaaboh; and hero 'a 
mngical language, the language of tho Hijtfz,* 
was built out of tbo dialects of Arabia, and 
was mndo ready to the skilful band of Mo- 
hammad, that ho might conquer the world 
with his Kur-iin. 

“The Fair of 'Okidh waa not merely a 
centre of emulation for Arab poets: it was 
also an annual review of Bodaweo virtues. 

It was there that tho Arab nation onco-a-year 
inspected itself, so to say, and brought forth 
and criticised its ideals of the noble and the 
beautiful in life and in poetry. For it was in 
poetry that the Arab-— s ad for that matter 
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‘OKOK 

each man all the norld oTer — expreiwed hie | 
highest thoughts^ and it was at 'Okadh that 
these thoughts were measured by the stan- 
dard of the Bedawee ideal Tho Pair, not 
only maintained the highest standard of 
poetry that the Arabic langungo has ever 
reached : it also upheld the noblest idea of 
life and duty that the Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed. 'Okadh was the press, 
the stage, tho pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Acadifmie Fran^aise of the Arab people; and 
when, in his fear of the infldol poets (whom 
Imra-el-Keys was to usher to hell), Moham- 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 
Arab nation, even whilst be created hfmpwn 
new nation of Muslims ; and the Muslims 
cannot sit in the places of the old pagan 
Arabs.” 

‘XJKtJF (vJjie). Lit, “ Remaining 

behind.” A term imed to express a life of 
prayer of one who iwiii:Uns constantly in the 
mosque. 

‘ULAMA* (eUia), pi. of M/im. 

** One who knows ; learned ; a scholar.” In 
this plural form tho word is used as the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Muham- 
madan divinity and law, who, headed by their 
Sheikha U-Isl&m, form the theocratic element 
of the government in Muslim countries, and 
who by their fatwds or decisions in questions 
touching private and public matters of im- 
portance, regulate the life of tho Muhamma- 
dan community. Foremost in influence and 
authority are naturally reckoned tho ‘Ulamu* 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khaiifah. 
and of Makkah.the Holy City of Islam. Like 
the Afhdb or Companions of tho Prophet 
under his immediate successors, they cor- 
respond in a certain measure to what wo 
would call the representative system of our 
modern constitutions, in partially limiting 
and checking the autocratism of an other- 
wise absolute Oriental ruler. 

ULOHIYAH “ Divinity ; 

godhead ” 

ULO ’L-‘AZM “ Tbc 

Possessors of Constancy.” A title gireu to 
certain prophets in tho Qur’an, said by tho 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Ju.sopii, Job, 51oscs^ Jc.suh, an<l 
Muhammad. {Vide f^hiyoRn 'l~ Luijliut.) Sco 
Surah xlvi. 34 : “ Theu be thou con.stant, 
as tbc Apostlo.s endowed ^^ith a })iirposo 
were constant, and haston not on.” 

IfMANA’ pi. of a min, 

“Faithful Ones.” A title given by the Sufis 
to tbo.se pious persons who do not make thoir 
religious experiences known. They aro 
know’n also as tho Jlalthmt(iya/i, or those 
who are willing to undergo misropresontion 
rather than boast of thoir piety. 

‘UMAR (^)IBN AL-KHArrAB. 

(Omar) tho second Khaiifah. who suooeeded 
Abfl l^kr, A.H. 13 (a.u. bjl), and wa.s assas- 
sinated by Firot, a Per«isn slave, A.y. :f3 


(a.d. 644), after a prosptfous reign of ten 
years. His conversion to IsUm took place in 
tho sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, and 
tho Prophet took 'Umar’s daughter Hafsah 
as his third wife. 

'Umar is eminent amongst the early 
Khalifabs for having chiefly contributed 
to tho spread of IslAni. Under him the 
groat generals, Abu 'Ubaidah, Khiilid ibn 
al-Walid, Yazid, drove tho Greeks out of 
Syria and Phcrnicia ; Sa'd ibn Abl Waqqas, 
Qa(]a’ah, Nu'man, completed the conquest of 
the two ‘Iraqs and the overthrow* of the 
Persian Empire ; ‘Amr ibn al-‘A8 (commonly 
called Amni) suhduod Egypt and part of the 
Libyan coa.st, aftor having, as commander in 
Palestine, prepared by his victories and a 
severe siege, the surrender of Jerusalem 
[jbbvsalem] into the Khalifah’s own hands. 
'Umar’s name is, moreover, intimately con- 
nected with the history of Islam, by the 
initiatory and important share which he took 
in tho first collection of the Qur’an, under 
Abu Bakr, by the official introduction of the 
Muhammadan era of tho Hi j rah, and by the 
first oig^anisation of the f/nedn, or civil list of 
tbc Muhammadans. The two former subjects 
have boon treated of in this Dictionary in their 
proper places ; the third institution, which 
laid the foundation, to the marvellous suc- 
cesses of the Muslim arms under this and 
tho succeeding Govemmeuts, is ably explained 
hi tho following extract from Sir W. Muir’s 
Annuls uf the Early CuUphute : — 

•’ The Arabian nation was the champion of 
Islam, and to fight its battles orcry A ab 
was jealously rosorved. He must be the 
soldier, and nothing else. He might not 
aettlo down in any conquered province as cul- 
tivator of the soil ; and for merchandise or 
other labour, a busy warlike life offered but 
little leisure. Xoither was there any need. 
The Arabtt lived on the fiit of the conquered 
land, and captive natives servod them. Of 
the booty taken in war, four parts weie dis- 
tributed to the army in the field ; the fifth 
w.is reserved for tho State ; and even that, 
after diHcharging public obligations, wan 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Baki, this w'as a simple matter. 
But in tho Caliphate of Omar, the spoil of 
Syria rnul of Persia begun in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
whore it was distributed almost as soon as 
received. What w.ts easy in sum 11 beginnings, 
i by cqu.nl shining or distuetionary preferonee, 
became now a heavy ta.sk. And there began, 
also, to arise new sources of revenuo in tho 
land asscs.sment, and the poll-tax of subject 
countries, which, after defraying civil and 
military charges, had to be accounted for to 
tho Central (iovernment ; the .surplus hoing, 
like tlie royal fifth, the patiimony of the Arab 
nation. 

“ At length, in tho second or third year of 
I his Caliph-ate, Omnr determined that the dis- 
I tribuii'Ot .should be i vgulatod on a fixed and 
I systematic scale. The income of the com- 
I monweaith wa* to be divided, as heretofore. 

! smongat the Faithful a« their heritat/e. but* 
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upon a rulo procadonce befitting the mili- 
Ury and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 
Kor this end thre3 points only were con- 
sidered: priority of conversion, affinity to 
the Prophet, and military service. The 
widows of Mahomet, ‘ Mothers of the Faith- 
ful,* took the precedence with an annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces each ; and all his 
kinsmen were with a corresponding liberality 
provided for. The famous Three Hundred of 
Bedr had 5,000 each ; presence at Hodeibia 
(Hndaibiyah) and the Pledge of the Tree, gave 
a claim to 4,000; such as took part in qitell- 
ing the Rebellion (immedintoly after Muham- 
mad s death), had 8,000 ; and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Irkc, as well 
as sons of the men of Bedr, 2,000 ; those 
taking the field after the actions of Cildesiya 
and the YennClk, 1,000. Warriors of distinc- 
tion received an extra grant of 500. And po 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces f^r 
the latest levies. Nor were the households 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tenth 
of a man's share. Wives, widows, and chil- 
dren had each their prope** stipend ; and in 
the register, every infant, as soon as born, 
had the title to be entered, with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rising with advancing 
age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 

a e « « • 

** The Arabian aristocracy thus created 
wae recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
The rank and stipend now assigned descended 
in the direct line of birth. Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in the field were 
heritable. By making thus the revennes of 
Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial gonius was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated as the standing 
army of the Calipnate. 

• • a e # 

** To carry out this vast design, a register 
had to be drawn and kept up of every man, 
woman and child, entitled to a stipend from 
the State — in other words, of the whole Arab 
raee employed in the interests of Islam. 
This was easy enough for thv higher grades, 
but a herculean task for the hundr^s and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsula; and who, by the extravagant 
indulgence of polygamy, were multiplying 
rapidly. But the task was vimplifiev* by 
the strictly tribal composition and dispo- 
sition of the forces. Men of a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together ; and the 
several corps and brigades being thus teni- 
torially arranged in clans, the Register as- 
snmed the same form. Every soul was 
entered under the stock and tribe and class 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex- 
hatLStive classification we owe in great mea- 
sure the elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions of Arabia before Islam. The 
Regiater itself, as well as the office for its 
maintenanoe ai^ for pensionary account was 
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called the Dewin (Diwan), or Department of 
the Exchequer.** (Sir W. Muir, Annali of the 
Early Caliphate, London, 18S3, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Islim, that the reign of 
Abu Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of *Umar. 
During the critical period, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, when three false pro- 
phots and a prophetess gathered increasing 
numbers ronud fheir rebellious standards, 
when in the north, east, and south of the 
Peni.isula, tribe after tribe, apostatized from 
the newly-adopted creed, and when al- 
Madinnh itself was repeatedly threatened by 
hostile invasions of the neighbouring clans 
it needed all- the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation which blended in Abfi Bakr’s 
cbaractei- with penetrating shrewdness and 
' dauntless courage, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim commonwealth through the dangers 
which were surrounding it on every side. 
*Umar*a irrepressible ir^petnosity would, at 
that time, probably have caused more harm 
than good, while, on the other hand, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Abfi 
Bakr’s Wise and teiiporising politics, taught 
him to temper his own impulses of bold en- 
terprise with prudence and cautiousness, 
when, in his turn, the reponsibilities of office 
rested on his shcnlders. 

The original violent bent of Umar’| nature 
is forcibly illustrated by the history of his 
conversion, as it is told in various traditions. 
In his yomh and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and persecuted Muham- 
mad as a dangerous innovator, who had 
come to lead his people aetray, and to sow 
discord between them. Infuriated at some 
fresh success of the pretended Prophet, he 
sallied forth one day to kill him, when he mat 
his kinsman, Nu'aim ibn *Abdi *ll&h, who, 
seeing him armed and fiercely excited, asked 
him : ** Whither goeat thou, and what is thy 
intent I ** I seek Muhammad,** was 'Umarie 
reply, “ and I will slay him ; he has vilified 
our gods and dishonoured oor ancestors.** 
** Passion blinds thee,** retorted Nu^aim ; 
** knowest thou not that, if thou kiUest Mn- 
hammad, thon wilt draw the vengeance of 
the Haehimites end the Band MuUelib 
upon tby head ? Better far it would bo for 
thee, to heed the welfare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it who hare foie worn their ances- 
tral religion.** ** And who are they,*’ asked 
‘Umar. “Thy brr ‘her-in-law, $a‘id ibn 
Zaid, and FaUmah, th very own sister,** 
answered Nu‘aim. 

, Foithwith the incensed man hurried on to 
I the house of the culprits. Here Khabbkb ibn 
I al-Aratt, a devoted disciple of Muhammad, 

I the same who bad made them acquainted 
I with his teaching end won them over to 
I Islam unknown to ‘Umar, was reading with 
thorn at that moment a new fragment of the 
Qur’an. When he hoard ‘Umar coming, be 
concealed himself, and Falimah tried to 
hide the minnscript in the bosom of her 
dress. On entering, ‘Umar asked : “ What 
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hftTt jon b*«ii reading jnat now f I beard 
your Toicee I " ** Nothing, the replied, *• thou 
art mietaken." **Yon hare been reading 
•dmething, and I am told that you belong to 
the aect of Muhammad.** With these words 
he threw himself upon his brother*in-law, and 
•truck him. F&timah rushed in between 
them. Both husband and w if ^boldly con- 
fessed : ** Yes, we are Mnslimt we believe 
that there is no god but God, that Mu- 
hammad is his sent one; kill us, if thou 
wilt.** 

No sooner had *Umar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound which bo had inflicted on his 
sister, than shame for his own unmanly act, 
coupled with admiration of their oourageoua 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of his feelings. He asked to be shown the 
manuscript, and when, after his solemn pro- 
mise not to destroy it, the fragment was 
handed over to him, he read — 

** Not to. sadden thee have We sent down 
this Qur'an to thee. 

But ns a warning for him who feareth ; 

A missive from Him who hath made the 
earth and the lofty heavens. 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 
throne! 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever is in the earth, and whatso- 
over is between them both, and what- 
tfioexer is beneath the humid soil ! 

And thou needest not raise thy voice in 
prayer : lie verily know*eth the secret 
ichtaper, and the yet more hidden I 
God ! there is no God but Him ! Most 
excellent His titles ! ** 

(Surah xi. 1-7.) 

^ How nobly said and how sublime ! ** ex- 
claimed *Umur, when' he had read the pas- 
sage. Thereupon Khabbib came forth from 
bis place of concealment, and summoned him 
to testify to the teaching of Muhammad. 
*Umar asked whore Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made his profession of faith to the 
Prophet himself. 

Henceforth *Umar remained attached to 
the person of Muhammad with the most 
devoted friendship, and embraced the cause 
of Isl&m with all the energies of his strong 
nature. We find *Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad's death, unable at ftiet to grasp 
the reality of the fact. When the news was 
imparted to him, he exchiimed wildly before 
the assembly of the faithful : ** The Prophet 
is not dead : he has only swooned awny.** And, 
again, when Mughiruh tried to convince him 
that he was niistakcu — *• Thou liest !*' bo' cried, 
** the Prophet of the Lord shall not die, until 
he hove rooted out every hypocrite and unbe- 
liever.** At this point Abu Bukr quoted the 
verses of the Quran, revealed after tho 
defeat at Ul^ud : **• Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle; verily the other apostles 
have gone before him. What then! If he 
were to die or be killed, would you turn back 
?n your heels ? '* And he added the memo- 
iwblo appeal : Let him then know, whosoever 
worshippeth Muhammad, that Muhammad in- 
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daed is dead ; hut whoso worshippeth God , 
let him know that the Lord livetn and doth 
not die.** 

Then, and only then, on hearing thos# 
words, spoken by the book^ as if he had never 
heard tnem before, the truth burst upon 
‘Umar with crushing force. ‘‘ By the Lord,** 
be would tell in later days, “ it was so that 
when I heard Abu Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbe trembled, I 
dropped down, and 1 knew of a certainty that 
Muhammad indeed wras dead." 

The paramount ascendency which Muham- 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
‘Umar, could not failjto soften bis passionate 
and vehement natniw, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
one of the nmst eeeential elements in the 
character of a good ruler. If it was an act 
of w'ise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and sedater Abil Bakr as his successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the publie 
prayers during his last illness, he co^d at 
the same time feel assured that *Umar, far 
from .contesting the choice of his dying 
friend^ would respect it and make it respected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful support. But it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of AbA 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of his own successor upon ‘Umar. It 
is related that, feeling his end to be near, and 
willing to fortify his own conviction by the 
sense of others, he first consulted ‘Abdu *r^ 
Rahmuu, the son of *Auf, who praised ‘Umar 

as the kHtest man, but withal inclined to be 
severb.** “ Which," responded the dying Kha- 
lifah, ‘* in because he saw me soft and tender- 
hearted, when himself the Msster, he will 
forego much of what thou sayest. I have 
watched him narrowly. If I were angry with 
one, he would intercede in bis belialt ; if over- 
lenient, then he would bo severe." ‘Usm&n, 
too, confiimed Abu Bakr’s choice. “ What is 
bidden of *Umar," he said, “ is better than 
that which doth appear. Thera is not his 
equal amongst us all" 

And so it was: as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above his fellow-men, so he 
excelled in every quality required in an 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
al-Mu*miinn), this being tho title which he 
adopted in preference to the more cumber- 
some of Successor of the Apostle of God " 
(Kh^lUaiu V-^suli *ll6b). It lies outside 
the scope of the present work to give a com- 
plete biography of *Umar, and we must refer 
the reader who should wish to make himself 
acquainted with it, to the above-quoted 
attractive volume of Sir W. Muir, Anneta of 
the Early Caliphate. Our less ambitious 
object here has merely been to sketch, aa It 
were, in a few salient traits culled from it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islam, was second only to Muhammad him- 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of a strong sense of 
justice, he was impartial, skilful, imd fortu- 
nate in the choice of his military and civil 
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iigtntt, and had laarnt to tamper eeTeritj j 
with cleznencj and wise forbearance. While 
it was be who, in his earlier days, after the 
battle of Badr, had advised that the prisoners 
should all be put to death, his later resent- 
ment against Khulid, with whose name the 
cruel fate of Malik ibn Nuwairah and tho 
gory tale of the “ River of Blood ” are linked 
in history, on the contrary, took rise in 
Khalid’s unscrupulous and savage treatment 
of a fallen foe. And the fanatic intolerance 
of some oi tho Muslim captains is favoui*ably 
contrasted with ‘Umar's ti'eatufcnt of tho 
Christianised Arab tribe of ^he Banu Ta gb - 
lib. They bad tendered their submission to { 
Walid ibn ‘Uqbah, who, solicitous for the ' 
adhesion to Islam of this great and famous 
race, pressed them with some rigour to ab- 
jure their ancient faith. ‘Umar was much 
displeased at this — “ Leave them,” be wrote, 

“ in the profession of the Gospel. It is t iy 
within the bounds of the peninsula, wuere 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tribe , 
is permitted to remain.” Walid was removed | 
from hit command ; and it was enjoined on | 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual i 
tribute should be paid, that no member of ' 
the tribe should be hindered from embracing j 
Islam, and that the children should not be | 
educated in the Christian faith. The last ' 
condition can only have been meant as a 
nominal indication of the supremacy of Islam, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
of tho Banu Taghlib continuing in the profes* 
sion ol Christianity under the next two dy- 
nasties and even later. The tribe, deeming 
in its pride the payment of tribute {jaztfah) 
aii indignity, sent a deputation to the Kha- 
lifab, declaring their willingness to pay the 
tax if only it were levied under the same 
name as that taken from the Muslims. ‘Umar 
evinced his liberality by allowing the conces- 
sion ; and so the Band Taghlib enjoyed the 
singular privilege of being assessed as Chris- 
tians at a “ double tithe ” (‘usAr), instead of 
paying yarvoA, the obnoxious badge of subju- 
gation. (Sir W. Mnir, Annals, p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of ‘Umar’s cha- 
racter had been mellowed in the school of 
life and in close communion with Muham- 
mad and Abu Bakr, so the same influences, 
together with the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion, tended to blend his natural boldness and 
impetuosity with prudence and cautiousness. 
While his captains in S 3 'ria and the ‘Iriq 
were obntinually urging him to push on his 
conq ;e8ts to the north and east, be wpuld 
not allow any advance to bo ventured upon, 
before the Muslim rule in the occupied pro- 
vinces was well established and firmly conso- 
lidated. In like manner he evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, ever after an expedi- 
tion sent to Abyssinia across the Red Sea in 
the seventh year of his reign had met with a 
signal disaster ; and he was countenanced in 
this aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not less daring general than ‘Amr, son of 
who, consulted on the subject, wrote 
to him : — . 

** The eea ie a boundless expanse, whereom 
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great ships look but tiny specks : there is 
nought saving the heavens above and the 
waters beneath. Trust it little, fear it mueh. 
Man at sea is an insect floating on a splinter ; 
if the splinter break, the insect perisheth." 

When the wily ‘Amr wished to raise his 
people in the estimatiou of the Egyptians, 
he had a feast prepared of slaughtered 
camels, after the Bedouin fashion; and the 
Egyptians looked on « .h wonder, while 
the army satisfied themselves with the 
rude repast. Next day he commanded a 
sumptuous banquet to bo sot before them, 
with all the dainties of the Blgyptian table ; 
and here again the warriors fell to with equal 
zest. On the third day, there was a grand 
parade of all the troops in battle array, and 
the people flocked to see it. Then ‘Amr 
addressed them, saying; “The first day's 
entertainment was to let you see the plain 
and simple manner of our Life at home ; the 
second, to show you that we can not the leas 
enjoy the good things ll the lands we enter ; 
and yet retain, as ye oee in the spectacle here 
before you, our martial vigour notwithstand- 
ing.” 

•Amr gained his end, for the Copts retired, 
saying one to tho other, “ See ye not that the 
Arabs have but to raise their heel upon us, 
and it is enough 1 ” ‘Umar was delighted 
with his lieutenant's device, and said of him, 
“Of a truth it is on wisdom and rgsolve, as 
well as on mere force, that the success of 
warfare doth depend.” 

But, at the same time, ‘Umar was much too 
thoughtful and far-seeing himself not to recog- 
nise the danger for the future of Islam, which 
was lurking in this sudden acquisition of un- 
measured riches. On one occasion, when he 
was about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, be was seen to weep. “ What,” 
it was said to him, “ a time of joy and thank- 
fulness, and thou sheddest tears.” “Yea,” 
replied the simple-minded Khalifah, “ it is 
not for this I weep ; but I foresee that the 
wealth which the Lord hath bestowed upon 
us will become a spring of worldlioess and 
envy, and in tho end a calamity to my 
people.” 

Moreover, the luxury and ostentation which 
was thus engendered in the enriched leaders, 
was utterly repulsive to his ow*n frugal 
habits and homely nature. On his first visit 
to Syria, Abu ‘Ubaidah, Yaxid, and K|}elid, 
met him in state to welcome him A bril- 
liant cavalcade, robed in Syrian brocade, and 
mounted on steeds richly caparisoned, they 
rode forth as be approached. At the sight of 
TiW their finery, Umar’s spirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and, gather- 
ing a handful of gravel, flung it at the asto- 
nished chiefs. “ Avaunt! ” he cned ; ** is it 
thus attired that ve come out to meet me? 
All changed thus in tho space of two short 
years I Verily, had it been after two hun- 
dred, ye would have deserved to be degraded.” 

This primitive simplicity of the Arab 
chieftain is another grand and highly capti- 
vating featnre in ‘Umar’s character \Va 
in oar mind’s eye the migUty mover of armies, 
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At the time w>'en the deetinies of leliim were 
trembling in the beUnce on the bettU-fleld of 
QadiiiYAh, i.^suing on foot from the gates of 
a 1 Medinah in the early mornings if perchance 
he might meat some messenger from the 
scene of combet. At last a conrier arrived 
ooUide *.h« city, who to ‘Umar’s question re- 
plies ebortJy, “ The Lord has discomdted the 
Wraian boat.” Unrecognised, ‘Umnr followed 
the messenger, leading the camel, and with 
hie long strides keeping pace with the 
high- stepping animal, to glean from him the 
outline of the great battle. When they en- 
tered al-Mftdinah, the people crowded round 
the l^alifah, saluting him, and hearing the 
happy news, wished him joy of the triumph. 
The courier, abashed, cried out, “ O Com- 
mander of the Fabhful, why didst thou not 
tell me ^ but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the ^allfah’s kindly answ'er : “ It is 
well, my brother.” 

Or we may fancy him perambulating, whip 
la hand, the streets arA,^ market.^ of al-Madi- 
nah, ready to punish the offenders on the 
■pot, may be his own son and bis boon com- 
panions, who had indulged in the use of wine. 
F»'r on this head ‘Umar did not brook plea- 
SAntry. When news of some arch-transgressors 
on this score was sent from Damascus, and 
indulgence from the strict enforcement of 
the law was claimed (or them on the plea of 
their exalted position and military merits, be 
wrote back : “ Gather an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, Js wtne lawful^ or t$ 
it forbidden ? If they baj forbidden, lay eighty 
stripes upon each of them ; if they say iaw~ 
fid, then behec,d them every one,” The 
punishment, if indicted by ‘Umar's own hand, 
w’Es tolling, for it became a proverb' 
^Umar’s whip is more terrible than another’s 
vword. 

Or, egain, with the groan of repentcoco o$ 
the wcIl-chastised offender still ringing m 
niir ears, we may watch the same ‘Umar, as 
journeying in Arabia in the year of famine, 
be comes upon a poor woman, seated with 
her hungry and weeping children round a 
fire, whereon is an empty pot Ue hurries to 
the next village, procures broad owd meat, 
fills the pot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Such a man was ‘Umar, the great Khali- 
fah, brave, wise, pious. No fitter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
words : — “ It had gone hard with my soul, if 
I had not been a Muslim.” [damasccs, jebc- 

SAI.EM, MUUAMMAX>.] 

(The Editor ia indebted to Dr. Steingass, 
the learned author of the English- Arabic 
Victionary, A.D. 1882, and Arabic- EngltsK 
Dictionary, A.t>. 1884 (W. H. Allen dt Co., 
London), for thin review of ‘Umar’s influence 
on the Muslim religion.) 

UMM (|A^), pi. ummai, ummakdt. 

“ Mother.*’ Heb. ewi. A word which 

frequently occurs in combination with other 
woi^s, e.p. Uitunu V-Q«rd, “the mother of 
villages,” the metropolis Makkoh, Ummu 
‘ (Jlumf “ the mother of acienoM,” grammar. 


UMM AH (W). Heb. *^^nmnidh, 

A people, A nation, a sect. The word occurs 
about forty times in the Qur*an. 

Ummatu Ibrahim, the people of Abraham. 

(Jmmatu ^hd, the people of Jesus. 

Ummatu Muhammad, the people of Muham- 
mad. 

UMMI (^^). The title assumed 

by Muhammad, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an, Sfirah viiL 156 : “ Who shall follow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (an-Nabxyu 
7-ni;iiMi) ” ; and in tbo 158th verse of the 
same Surah. 

Commentators are not agreed os to the 
derivation of this word, the following are the 
three mo.st common derivations of it: — 

(1) From Umm, “mother,” t.e. one just as 
he came from bis mother’s womb, 

(2) From Ummah, “ people,” i.e. a gentile, 
one who was ignorant ; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad’s ignorance. 

(3) From Ummu H-qura, “the mother of 
villages,” a name given to Makkah ; t.e. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raise the elegance of the Qur’an into a 
miracle. 

UMMU HABIBAH ^\). One 

of Muhammad's wives. She was the daughter 
of Abu $ufyan, andlhe widow of ‘Ubaidu’llah, 
one of the “ Four Inquirers,” who, after emi- 
grating as a Muslim to Abyssinia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith. 

UMMU KULSCM The 

youngest daughter of Muhammad by his 
wife Khadijuh. She had been married to her 
cousin ‘Utaibab, son of Abu Lahah, but 
separated from him and became, after the 
death of her sister Rnqaiyab, the second wife 
of ‘Usman, the later Khalifah. She died a 
year or two before Muhammad, who nsed, 
after her death, to say be so dearly loved 
‘Usmin, that had there been a third daughter, 
ho would have given her also in marriage to 
him. 

UMMU 'L-KITAB r^). Ui. 

“ The Mother of the Book.” 

(1) A title given in the Hadis to the first 
Surah of the Qur’an. 

(2) In the Suratu Ahli ‘Imran (iii) 5, it is 
used for the Qur’an itself, 

(3) In the Suratu ’r-Ra'd (xiii.) 89, it seema 
to be applied to the preserved tablet, on whSelt 
were written the decrees of God and the fata 
of every human being. 

UMMU’L-MU’MININ A). 

“ A mother of the Faithful.” A title waioh 
English authors restrict either to the Pro- 
phet’s wife Khadijah. or to ' Ayishah ; but it ie 
a title applied to each of the wives of Muham- 
mad. v^’an. Surah 6 : “ Hin wirea 

are their mothers.” 
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UMMU 'L-QURA lAt. ' 

** Mother of Villages." A name given to 
Mikkah. The Metropolis. 

UMMU *L.WALAD f^). A 

term need in - Muhammadan law for a female 
■lave who has home a child to her master, 
and who is consequenilj free at his death. 
[SLATERT.] 

UMMli SALMAH (iJ- f^). One 

of the wives of the Prophet. The widow of 
Ahti Salmah, to whom she had borne several 
children. Abu Salmah was killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad married his widow four months 
afterwards. 

'UMRA A life grant, or 

interest in anything, e.y. if the proprietor of a 
house says to another, “ This is yours as long 
as you live.” 

‘UMRAH A Lesser Pilgri- 

mage, or a visitation to the sacryd mosque at 
Makkah, with the ceremonies of encompassing 
the Ka*bah and running between al-Marwah 
and as-$afa, but omitting the sacrifices, ite. It 
is a meritorious act, but it has not the sup- 
posed merit of the //qy‘ or Pilgrimage. It 
can be performed at any time except the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth days of the month 
ZA ’1-Mijjah, these being the days of the Huij 
or Greater Pilgrimage. [ua 4 j.] 

UMUMIYAH “ Mater- 

nitjr.” A term used in Muslim law. {Hida- 
yoA, voL iii. p. 417.) 

UNBELIEVERS. There are seve- 
ral terms used in Islam for those who are 
unhelievers in the mission of Muhammad, 
e g. 

Kdjir One who hides t^e truth. A 

term generally applied to idolaters, and not 
to Jews or Christians. 

Muskrik One who gives com- 

panions to God. Believers in the Blessed 
Trinity are so called. The term is also applied 
by tho Wahhabis to any Muslim who observes 
ceremonies which are not clearly enjoined in 
the precepts of the Muslim religion, as visit- 
ing shrines, drc. i 

Mulhid Gne who has deviated 

from the truth. 

Murtadd An apostate from Isl^. 

Dakr'i An Atheist. 

(jpor further explanations, refer to the words 
in their places.') 

UNCLEAN MEATS, [food.] 
UNCLEANNESS, [purification.] ; 
UNITY OP GOD. [tauhid.] 
UNLAWFUL. Araljic karitm ((•';-)• 

[law.] 

‘UQAB a black eagle. 

A celebrated etendard belonging to Muham- 
mad. fSee Nuydla 'l-UftHb, p. 88, Merrick’a 
edition.) [aTAXDABM.] 


‘UQBA LU. “ End.” A 

reward or punishment. Henee used to ex- 
press the life to come either of good or evil. 
[PARADISR, HELL.] 

‘UQBAH (Me) IBN 'iMIR al- 

JUHANI. a Companion of great celebrity, 
He wss afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
he died, a.h. 68. 

UQNUM pi. oLanmm. Ac- 

cording to Muslim lexicographers, it is **m 
word whjeh means the root or principle of a 
thing, and, according to the Ns^kri (Nasa- 
renosh there are three Aoinim, namely, 
wujud (entity or snbstance), A«ydl (life), a^ 
*ilm (knowledge): and also, Ab (Father), Ibm 
(Son), ar1 H-Qttds f Holy Spirit) ; and/ 

it *8 also the name of a Wok amongst the 
Natarenes which treats of these three. (See 
^'higasH H-Lughat, in loco.) [ tbiwtt .] 

‘UQUBAH “ Punishment ; 

chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the magistrals. 
*Uqubah shadidah is severe punishment ex- 
tending to death, [vaxix.] 

al-'UQULU ’L-'ASHARAH 

Lit. “ The Ten Intelliguncet.” 

Ten angels who, according to the philoso- 
phers, were created by Ood in the following 
manner: First, He created one ange*!; who 
then created one heaven and one angel, this 
second angel then created a second heaven 
and a third angel ; and so on until there 
were created nine hevvens and ten angels. 
The tenth angel then, by the order of Ood, 
created tho whole world. (See Ghiyasm 7- 
Lughit, in loco.) 

*UBS (1) Marriage festi- 

vities, as distinguisned from aiTdi^,“tbe mar- 
riage ceremony.” [uareiaoe.] 

(2) A term also nsed for the ceremonies 
observed at the annrversary of the death of 
any celebrated saint or murshid. 

‘USHR (y^), pi. a'ehdr and 

*ushifr. A tenth or tithe given to the Muslim 
State or Battu U~Afdl. [baitu ’l-mal. ) 

‘USMAN (oUi«) IBN ‘APFAN. 

The third Khalifab. who succeeded <Umar 
A.u. 23 (a.i>. 643), and was slain by Muham- 
mad, son of Abh Bakr and other conspira- 
tors on the 18th of *1-Hijjah, a.h. 35 
(Juno I7th, A.D. 666), aged eighty-two, and 
having reigned twelve years. He is known 
amongst Muslims as 2n 'n-NCirain, The 
Possessor of the Two Lights,” hecanss he 
married two of the Prophet’s daughters, Ru- 
qaiyab and Ummu Kulsum. His chief merit 
with regard to the cause of Islim was the 
second and final revision of the sacred book, 
which be caused to be made, and of which an 
exhaustive account has b^n given in our 
article on the Qur’an. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin- 
guish the reigns of the first four Khalifahs 
as founded on faith (dint), fron tboee of the 
later ones, ts hoaed on the world and itt 
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pasfiima and rtnities (<A<ayavt), it miift be 
adaiitted that worldly motiTee entered al- 
ready largely into the politiee of *U«man and 
*A]i, as contrasted with Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 
*U(|man, by bia weakness and nepotism, 'All 
by holding aloof with culpable indifferenco, 
daring the protracted death-struggle of bis 
predeceMor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his Tacillating spirit, 
where firmness of purpose was needed, gave 
rise to those fierce dissensions between rival 
religious and political parties, which led, for 
the time being, to the establishment of the 
Umaiyab dynasty, and eventually caused the 
division of Islim into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shi'ahs. 

XJSOL pi. of asL Lit. 

** Roots.** The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muf^sminadan religion, as opposed to Juru* 
** branches,** a term used for Munam- 
inadan law, civil, ceremonial, and religious. 
The uful of Islam at<s unirersally held to be 
four : (1) The Qur'an, (2) The Had\$^ (3) Ijma\ 
and (4) Qiydi^ terms which will be found ex- 
plained under their respective titles. 

'//mu *l-U 9 ui is the scienco of interpreta- 
tion or exegesis of these four fundamentals 

USURY. Arabic riha* (Wy). A 

word which, like the Hebrew futnhekf 

includes all gain upon loans, whether from the 
lean of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for 
the loan of money or goods, wore rigorously 
prohibited : " If thou lend money to any of my 

r ple that is poor by thoe, thou shalt not 
to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
lay upon him usury.** (Exodus xxii. 25.) 
** If thy brother be waxen poor . . . take no 
usury of him or increase : but fear thy God ; 
that thy brother may live with thoe. Thou 
ahalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase.** (Lo- 
vitious XXV. 35-37.) 

(1) The teaching of the Qur’an on the 
subject is given in Suruh ii. 27G: "They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in the 
Last Day only as ho arisoth, whom Satan 
has infected by his touch. This for that they 
say, ' Selling is only the like of usury,’ and 
yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden 
usury; and whosoever recoiveth fAis admo- 
nition from his Lord, and abstaineth from tf, 
ahall have pardon for the past and his lot 
shall bo with God. But they who return to 
osury, shall bo given over to tho Fire, — 
therein to abide for ever.** 

(2) lb the Traditions, Muhammad is rotated 
to Mve said: — 

" Cui'sed be the taker of usury, the giver 
of usury, the writer of usury, and tho witness 
of usury, for they are all equal.** 

" Verily tbo wealth that is gained in usury, 
although it be great, is of small advantago.** 
(&Ai7iu MuhUm^ Buiu *r-//i5<i’). 

(8) //i6a*, in the language of the law, signifies 
"an excess,** according to a legal standard of 
nMMMiiresteiir or wtighi^ in one of two homo- 


fftneouM articUs (of weight or measurement of 
capacity) opposed to each other in a contract 
of exchange, and in which such excess is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on one 
of the parties, without any return ^ that is, 
without anything being opposed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of barley, for 
instance, in exchange for one load of wheat, 
docs not constitute usury, since those articloe 
are not homogeneous ; and, on tho other hand, 
tho sale of ton yards of cloth in exchange for 
five yards of cloth, is not usury, since al- 
though these articles bo homogcneouH, still 
they are not estimable by weight or measure- 
meut of capacity. 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, ta 
occasioned (according to must Muhammadan 
doctors) by rate, uaitod with species^ where, 
however, it must bo observed, that raft, 
amongst the Musalmans, applies only to 
articles of weight or measurement of capa- 
city, and nof to articles of longiludincU mea- 
surement, such as cloth, <kc., or of tale, such 
as eggs, dates, walnuts, Ac., when exchanged 
from hand to hand. Asb-Shafi'i maintains 
that usury takes place only in things of an 
esculent nature, or in money, and according 
io him, therefore, articles of the last-men* 
tioned description would give occasion to 
usury. It is, furthermore, to bo observed, 
that superiority or inferiority in the guaiity 
has no effect in the establishment of tho 
usury ; and hcncc it is lawful to sell a quan- 
tity of tho better sort of any article in ox- 
change for an equal quantity of an inferior 
sort. Nor does usury exist where tho qua- 
lities of an article of weight or measurement 
hy capacity are not ascertained by some 
k^um standard of measurement. Thus it is 
lawful to sell one handful of wheat in ex- 
change for two handfuls, or two handfuls for 
four, l>ocauso, in such case, the moasurement 
not having boon mado according to a legal 
standard, the superiority of measurement, 
establishing usury, has not taken place, and, 
sinco the law has fixed no standard of mea- 
sure beneath half a fd% any quantity leas 
than such is considered equivalent to a 
handful. 

Whore the quality of being weighablo or 
mcasureablo hy capacity, and correspondonos 
of spocioa (being tho causes of usury) both 
exist, tho stipulation of intnuality or of sus- 
pension of payment to a future period, are 
both usurious. Thus it is usurious to sell 
either one moasoro of wheat in exchange for 
two measures,-— or ono measure of wheat fot 
One measure deliverable at a fulare period. 
If, on tho contrary, neitker of thoso circum- 
stances exist (as iu the sale of wheat for 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulato a 
suporiority of rate, or tho payment at a 
future period. If, on tho other hand, one of 
theso circumstances only exist (as in the saw 
of wheat for barley, or tho sale of ono slave 
for another), then a suporiorily in tho rate 
may legally be stipulated, but not a suspen- 
sion in the payment. Thus ono measure of 
<wheat may lawfully be sold for two measures 
of barley, or one slave for two slaves but it 
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ii not Uwfnl to sell one mearare of wheat for 
one measure of barley, payable at a future 
period ; nor one slate for another, deliterable 
at a future reriod. 

According to the majority of doctors, otcry- 
thing in which the nsuriousness of an excess 
has been established by the Prophet on the 
ground of measorement of capacity (such ns 
wheat, barley, dates and salt), or on the 
ground of weight (like gold or silter), is for eter 
to be considered as of that nature, although 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima- 
tion; because tne custom of mankind, which 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet ; and a 
anperior court cannot yield to an inferior. 
Abd Ydsuf, bowerer, is of opinion that in all 
things practice or custom onght to prerail, 
although in opposition t? the ordinances of 
the Prophet ; for the ordinance of the Pro- 
phet was founded on usage and prwctice of 
his own time. In ordinances, .therefore, the 
preralent customs among mankind are to be 
regarded ; and as these are liable to alter, 
they must be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance. 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and his slaye, becaiyie whaterer is in the 
possession of the slave is the property of the 
master, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hence the possibility 
of usury Is excluded d fortiori. Nor can it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a hostile country, in accordance 
with the saying of the Prophet: There is 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in- 
fidel in a foreign land,** and on the further 
grooiid, that the property of a hostile infidel 
Miug free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
possible, provided there be no deceit used. 
It is othe’*wise with respect to a simmt, pr 
protected alien, as his property is not of a 
neutral nature, because of the protection that 
baa been accorded to him, and, therefore, 
usury is as unlawful in his case as in that of 
a Muslim. Abu Yusuf and ash-Shafi^i con- 
ceive an analogy between the case of a hostile 
infidel, in a hostile country, and that of a 
gimmit and hence they hold, contrary to the 
other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
place also between a Muslim and a hostile 
Infidel in a foreign laud. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It is 
recoiled in the Mabtuf^ however, that the 
evidence of a usurer is inadmissible only in 
ease of his being so in a notorious degree ; 
because mankind often make invalid con- 
tracts, and these are in some degree usu- 
rkr \ (HidayoAf Grady’s edition, p. 362.) 

bor farther information on the subject of 
ttf mry and for cases, illustrative of the above- 
stated principles, see HiddyaA, Hamilton’s 
tniaelation, vol. ii., p. 489, ssoo. ; (ik-ady’s 
edition, 269 seqq ; the Durru V- MulsiUdr\ 
the Fatawd^i-^Alamgin^ in loco. 


USWAH, 

exampie." 


alilo I8WAH 

The word occurs in the 
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Qur’an, Suruh xxxiii. 21 : “ Yo had in the 
Apostle of God a good oxHmple” (u^watun 
Aatanah /i). Ar-Rughih says it is tbo condi- 
tion in which a man is in respect of another's 
imitating him. 

UTERINE RELATIONS. Arabic 
iawtl *Uarhdm ^y*>), called bj 

the English lawyers “ distant kindred.” 

They are divided ini-o four classes : — 

(1) Persons descended fr'^m tho deceased, 
how low soever, i.e. the children of daughters 
or of son’s daughters. 

(2) Those from whom the deceased is de> 
scended, how high soever, t.e. False grand- 
parents, in contradistinction from the True^ a 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the decoaseu no female inlervenes ; a 
true . grandmother, one between whom and 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes. 

(3) Those descended from the parents of the 
d-'ceased, how low soever, ».e. the daughters 
01 full-brothers and of |half- brothers (by the 
same father only), the children of half- 
brothers ^by the same mother only), and the 
children of sisters. 

(4) The children of the two grandfathers 
and two grandmotb of the deceased, i.e. 
father’s half-brothers and sisters by the same 
mother only and their children ; the de- 
ceased’s paternal aunts and their children ; 
maternal uncles and aunts and their children ; 
the daughters of full paternal uflcles and 
half paternal uncles by tne same father only. 

This clasfiifioation, however, does not ex- 
haust the distant kindred, which, in the lan- 
guage of the law, are defined as those reU- 
tions of a deceased person who are neither 
eharers nor residuaries. [iNiutEiTaiiot.] 
Thus, cousins who are children of residuariet* 
but are not residuarios themselves (e.g. 
paternal uncles’ daughters) are distant kin- 
eb'Sd, though not members of any of the fore« 
going classes, or related through any member 
of such a class. 

When the distant kindred succeed, in conse- 
quence of the absence of sharers and residua- 
rios, they are admitted according to the order 
of their classes. Within the limits of each par- 
ticular class, it is a general rule that a person 
nearer in degree succeeds in preference to one 
more remote ; and in nil classes, if there be 
several of an equal degree, the propotty goes 
equally among them if they are pf the same 
sex. There is, however, some disagreement 
ms to coses in which persons through whom 
they aro related to the deceased om) of 
different^ sexes or of different blood ; and 
it is maintained by Muhammad, against 
Abu Yusuf, that regard must be had 
partly to the *' roots ” or intermediate rela- 
tions, and not only to the ** branches,’* 
or actual claimants. Thus all are agreed 
that ii a man leave a daughter's son and 
a daughter's daughter, the male will 
have a double portioD, for there is no dif- 
ference of sex In the intermediate relatiooe ; 
but if there be a daughter s sou's daughter 
and a daughter’s daughter’s son, it is eaid 
bj AM Yftiuf that the male wilt have § 
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doable portfon, on account of his sex ; but by 
Muhnxnmnd, that the female, instead of the 
male, will take the double poi*tion, by reason 
of her fathers sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there be two daughters 
of different brothers, they will take equally 
between them : but if there be a daughter of 
a brother and n daughter of a half-brother by 
the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter will take nothing ; for having regal'd 
to the circamstances a brother excludes 
a half-brother by the father only, he considers 
that there is nothing to bp handed down to 
the descendant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the desecuddnt of the 
former. 

' This rule of Muhammad, which in its applU 
cation to the different classes of the distant 
kindred, leads to curious results of a complex 
character, seems to deserre a particular notice, 
as resting to a large extent on the principle 
of representation, which otherwiae is all bat 


VEILS, [dbjms.] 

VESSELS. In the early days of 

Islam, there wore four kinds of drinking- 
yesBcls forbidden to Muh.inimndans on 
account of their being used for wine, namely, 
fiantam a green vessel : ^luhha ( 

A laig^e gourd hollowed out ; nn^h' (^). 
a cup made from tbo hollowed root of a tree ; 
muzaffat a vessel covered with a 

kind of black pitch, or the glutinous sub- 
stance with w'bich the bottom of boats are 
payed. (Mtshkat, book i. ch. i. pt, i.) But, 
according to Mu.slim law , tbo ves-Mols used by 
Christittii.s and Jews, and oven by idolaters, 
arc lawful, but they must be free from tho 
tasto or smell of wine. 

VIGIL. Arabic 'ar<i/aA The 

only Muhammadan festival which has a vigil 
is the ‘iVn 'l Azha, or “Feast of Sacrifice.'’ 

[*1DD L-AZHA.] 

VISITING THE SICK. Arabic 
*iyildah An incumbent reli- 

gious duty enjoined by Mohammad on hia 
followers. The following traditions illustrate 
his teaching on the subject {MuMcat, book 
v. ch. i.) : — 

** When A Muslim visits a sick brother, he 
gathers the fruits of Paradise from the time 
be leaves bis home until he returns." 

** If a Muslim visit a sick person, and say 
seven times, * 1 ask the Almighty God, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give theo health,' 
tho ))i'ayer shall be granted, unless the an- 
pointed lime of hia death hath surely come.'’ 

“ Verily God will say ut the Day of Resur- 
rection, ‘ 0 sons of Adam ! I was sick and ye 
did not visit me.’ And the sons of Adam will 


VOWS 

foreign to the Muhammadan law* of inheri- 
tance. (A. Rumscy, Mnohuimttudau Law of 
/iiAcrifnr/iccv p. oG; Syed Ameer Ali, Ptrsonai 
Lau% p. 52 ; Durrtf 1-Mukhidr^ p. fi73.) 

‘UZAIR (y)®). [EZRA.] 

UZHIYAH (Wl). [8ACEIFIC*.] 

‘UZLAH (*1)®). “ Retiremeat.” 

A term used by the ^ufis for a religioua life 
of retirement from the world. 

‘UZR “ An excuse.” A 

legal teim for a claim or an objection. 

Ai-‘UZZA An idol men- 

tioned in the Qur’an. Surah liii. 19 : ♦* What 
think ye then of al-Lat and nl-‘UzzA, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.’’ According to 
Husain, it was an idol of the tribe of Ghsta- 
fin. For a discussion on the subject, see tho 
artielo on lat. 


say, *0 our Defender 1 bow could we visit 
thoo, for Thou art the Lord of the universe 
and art free from sickness?’ And God will 
say, * 0 men ! did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and you did not 
visit him ? Do you not know that had you 
visited that servant you would hare met mo 
there ? ’ ’’ 

*Ayishah says : •* When any one of us was 
sick, the Prophot used to rub his hands upon 
tho sick person’s body, after which he would 
say, * O Lord of man ! take away this pain 
and give health ; for Thou art the giver of 
health ; there is no health but thine, that 
health which leaveth no sickness.’’ 

“ When any person complained of being out 
of order, or having a w'ouiid or sore, the Pro- 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
the part afTecU^, * In the name of God, the 
earth of our gi qund mixed with the spittle of 
our mouth; wo have done this in order to re- 
stoiri the sick to health, by permission of our 
Loi'd.’ " 

VOWS. Arabic tutzr ()^)t pb nuiiir. 

Hob. •^•73 n$d€r. They who fulfil their vows 

V V 

are amongst those who drink of the waters 
of Kafuriu Paradise (Qurnn,SQrah IxxvL 7^; 
and the non-performance of a vow is sm 
(AftsAXwf, book xiii. ch. xxii.). But the Pro- 
phet is related to have said, “ Do not make a 
vow for it cannot niter fate ; still it does ex- 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy." 

The atonement for a vow which has been 
not ])crformed is tho same as for an oath 
namely, the freeing of a slave, or clothing ten 
poor persons, or feeding ten persons, or three 
days fast. (Hiddyah, Arabic ed., vol. I p. 
350.) [oath.] 
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WADI* AH (i-tJ;). Lit. “A thing 

put down.” The legal term for a deposit. 
CSw Hamilton's Hidayah^ toI. iii. p. 259.) 

al-WADOD “ The Loving 

One,” or ‘‘The Beloved One.” One of the 
the ninety-nine appcinl attributes of God. 
It occurs twice in the Q -r’io : — 

S&rab xi. 92: “My Lord ih Merciful and 
Loring,” 

Surah ixxxv 14: “He is the Forgiving, 
the Loving.” 

Al-MnU^cH 7- Waditd, tho “ King of Love.” 

WAHDANIYAH (1) A 

theological torm for the doctrine of tho Unity 
of God. (2) The name of a sect of Sufis. 
[OOD, HIKHISM, 8UF1.] 

WAHDATU 'L • WUJCDlYAH 
A paiitbeistic sect of 

Siifi^^ who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 

al-WAHHAB "The 

Bestower of gifts.” One of the ninety-nine 
special attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur'an, e.g. Surah iii. 6: “Thou art He who 
besiowoth gifts.” 

WAHHABI (a»S)- ^ 

Muslim revivalists founded by Mu^WMoad, 
ton of ‘Abdu 'l-Wahhab, but as their oppo- 
nents could not call them Muhammadans^ 
they have been distinguished by the name of 
the father of the founder of their sect, and 
are called Wahhabis. 

Muhammad ibu ‘Abdu 'l-W^ahhab was born 
at Ayinah in Najd in a.d. l«9l. Carefully 
instructed by his father in the tenets of the 
Muslim faith, according to the Hanbali sect, 
the strictest of the four great schools of inter- 
pretation, the son of ‘Abdu 'l-Wabhab deter- 
mined to increase his knowledge by visiting 
the schools of Makkab, al-Basrah and Bagh- 
dad. Tho libraries of these celebrated centres 
of Muhamiradanism placed within the reach 
of tho zealous student those ponderous (olios 
of tradition known as the “ six correct books, 
and also gave him access to numerous manu- 
script volumes of Muslim law. Having per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
father, and visited the Prophet’s tomb at sl- 
Madinah, he remained at the 
sit at the feci of Shaikh ‘Abdu Huh ibn Ibra- 
him, bv whom he was rnicfully instructed m 
all the intnenries of the cxegctical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juns- 

^ For some rears he resided with bis father 
at Horemolah, a place which, according to 
Palgrave, claims the honour of his birth ; but 
.ifier his falhei's death, he retiinied nii 


native village, Ayinah, where he assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdu 'l-Wahhab had observed tho laxities 
and superstitions of those who, whilst they 
professed to acc^t the stern unbending 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, had 
succeeded' in stretching the rigid linos of 
Islam almost to breaking. Omens and augu- 
ries, sacred shrines and richly ornamented 
tombs, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and satins of the wealtli^, all seemed to the 
earnest rsfc.'mer lamentable departures from 
the first principles of Islam, and unwarrant- 
able concessions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
Huperstitiens of the age. Having carefully 
studied the teachings of tho Qur’an and the 
sacred traditions, he thought be had learned 
to distinguish between the essential olementa 
of Islam and its recent admixtures, and now 
once more in the home of his childhood, ho 
determined to teach and to propagate nothing 
but the “ pure faith.” as laid down by the 
precepts and practice of tho Prophet himself. 
The Muslim world had departed from the 
worship of the Unity, and had yielded a 
blind allegiance to Walls, Pirs, and Saints, 
and all because the teachings of tho sacred 
traditions had been neglected for that of 
learned but ambitious teichers. 

To accept any doctrine other "than that of 
those “ Companions ” w ho received their in- 
•tructions from the Prophet’s lips, was simply 
the Mind leading the blind; and, therefore, 
the Reformer, refoehsg to join his faith to the 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four 
orthodox doctors, determined to establish 
the right of private judgment in tlie inter- 
pretation of. those twv» groat foundations of 
Islam — the Qur’an and the Ahidi.s. 

His teaching met with acceptance, but his 
increasing influence excited the opposition of 
the ruler of bis district, and he was compelled 
to seek an asylum at Deraiah, under too pro- 
tection of Muhammad ibn l;)a‘ud, a chief of 
ponsiderable influence. The protection of the 
religious teacher was made a pretext for 
more ambitious designs, and that which the 
zealous cleric had failed to accomplish by his 
persuasive eloquence, the warrior chief now 
sought to attain by the power of the sword ; 
and be thus established in his own person 
that Wahhabi dynasty which, after a che- 
quered existence of more than a hundred 
vcais, still exercises so powerful an influence 
kot only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
wherever the Muhammadan creed is pro- 
fessed. Like other great men heim 
him, the Chief of Deraiah strengthened his 
position by a matrimonial alliance, which 
unit^ the intereata of hia own family with 
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that of the reformer. He married the 
dauf^hter of Mahammadibn^\bda'l>WRhhab, 
and Rhc beonme the mother of the celebrated 
Walihabi chief ‘Abdn ’l-‘A 2 iz, who, upon the 
death of bis father (a.d. 17G5), led the Wah- 
habi army to victory, and succeeded in push- 
ing his conquests to the remotest corners of 
Arabia. 

‘Ahdu ’l-*A 2 iz was not only a brave war- 
rior, but a pious Muslim, and it is said that 
he fell a victim to the scrupulous regularity 
with which he performed his devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
l^uresan dagger into his side, just as he 
w*ns prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosque of Dcrainh (a.d. 1803). 

But the great military champion of the 
reformed doctrines was Sahid, the eldest son 
of *Abdu M-*A 2 iz, who during the lifetime of 
his father led the Wahhabi aimies to vic- 
tory, and threatened e%n the conquest of the 
wholo Turkish empire. He is said to have 
been a remarkably handsome man, praised 
for his wisdom in counsel and skill in war. 
Having wielded the sword from his youth (for 
be fought his hrst battle when a lad of 
twelve), he was regarded by tho wild Arabs 
of the desert as a fit instrument to effect the 
conversion of the world, and men from all 
parts of Arabia flocked round his standard. 

Sa^ud gained several decisive victories over 
Sulaimroi Pasha, and afterwards, with an 
army of 20,000 men, marched against Kar- 
bala*, tho famed city of the East, which con- 
tains the tombs of the Shi^ab Khalifahs. 
Tne city was entered with tlie Wahhabi cry, 
** Kill and strangle all infidels which give 
companions to God,” and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from tho bright golden 
dome of al Husain's tomb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was grouna to the very dust, 
whilst the offerings of the numerous devotees, 
which formed the rich treasure of the sacred 
sbrities, served to replenish tho impoverished 
exchequer of tUt Wahhabi chief. 

The following year the fanatical army 
effected the conquest of Makkah, and, on the 
27th April 1803, SR‘nd made his ^rmal entry 
into the sacred city of the Kabbah. The 
sanctity of the place subdued the barbarous 
spirit of the conquerors, and not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. 
The stem principles of the reformed doc- 
trines were, however, strictly enforced. Piles 
of green huqqas and Persian pipes were col- 
lected, rosaries and amulets were forcibly 
taken from the devotees, silk and satin 
dresses wore demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, and the whole, collected into the 
one heterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
infuriated reformers. So strong was tho fool- 
ing against the pipes, and so necessary did a 
public c-\ample soom to l>€, that a respect- 
able lady, whoso delinquency bad well nigh 
•scaped the vigilant eye of the Muhtasib, was 
seized and placed on an ass. with a green 
pipe suspended from her neck, and paraded 
through the public streets — a terrible warn- 
ing to all of her sex who may be inclined to 
iaduige in forbidden laxuriea When the 


usual botirt of pitiyer arrived, themynuidoM 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathen 
whips drove all slothful Muslims to th^ 
devotions. The mosques were Ailed. Never 
since the days of the Prophet had the saered 
city witnessed so much piety and devotion. 
Not one pipe, not a single tobocoo-stopper, 
was to bo seen in the streets or found in the 
houses, and the whole population of Makkah 
prostrated themselves at least five times 
a day in solemn adoration. Having carried 
out his mission with fidelity, Sa‘ud hastened 
to convey the news of his success to the 
Sultdii of Turkey in the following charac- 
teristic letter : — 

“ Sa^ud to Salim. — 1 entered Makkah on 
the fourth day of Muhsrram in the 1218th 
year of tho Hijrah. I kept peace towards 
tho inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatrously worshipped. I abolished 
all taxes except those retjuired by the law. 
I confirmed the Quzi whom you had ap- 
pointed agreeably to the commands of the 
Prophet of God. I desire that you will give 
orders to the rulers of Damascus and Oairo 
not to come up to the sacred city with the 
Mahmal and with trumpets and drums. Reli’ 
gion is not profited by these things. May the 
peace and blessinj of God be with you.” 
[mahmal.] 

Before the close of the year, sl-Madinsh 
was added to the Wahhabi conquests, and so 
thoroughly did Sa'ud carry out the work of 
reform, that even the Hujrah, containing the 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape. Its 
richly ornamented dome was destroyed, and 
the curtain which covered the Piophet’a 
grave would have been removed, had not the 
Leader of the Faithful been warned in his 
dreams not to commit so monstrous a sacri- 
lege. [hurah.] 

For nine years did the Wahhabi rule exist 
at Makkah, and so strong was the poaitiou 
occupied by the Wahhabi army, and so ra- 
pidly did Wahhabi epinions spread amongst 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain the worst fears for the safety of 
his empire. ‘Ali Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhabi movement ; 
and eventually, Makkah and al-Madlnah 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon the death of Sa*ud (a.d. 1814), bis 
son, *Abdu *lluh, became the Leader of the 
Faithful He was even more distinguished 
than his father for personal bravery, but he 
lacked that knowledge of men which was so 
necessary for one called upon to lead the un- 
disciplined nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
deserts. ‘Abdu ’Huh and him army met with 
a series of reverses, and he was at last taken 
prisoner by Ibrahim Pashah and sent to Con- 
stantinople. He was executed in tbo public 
square of St. ^phia, December li)th, 1818. 
Turk!, the son of ‘Abdu *llah, abandoned all 
hope of regaining the position, and fled to 
Riyuz, where be was afterwards aaseaaineted. 
Fuizul succeeded his father A.D. 1898^ and 
estabhahed the Wehhebi mle in EMtem 
Arabia, makiag Biyie the capita) of hit king- 
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dom. It wai this chief who entertained the 
trtTeller Palgrare in 1863, and receired 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir Lewis Pelljr), ai 
Her Majesty’s representative, in 1865. Faiznl 
died in 1866, soon after Sir Lewis Pelly*e 
▼isit, and was succeeded by his son *Abdii 
Hah. 

But although the groat political and mill* 
tilry power of the Wahhabis had been well 
iugh<>cru8bed, and the rule ol the dynasty of 
Sa*ud drcuinecribed within the limits of the 
nrorince of Najd, the principles laid down by 
Muhammad ibn *Abdu '*-Wahhab were still 
aealhously maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 
And so it came to pass that when a restleas 
tfpirit from India was endeavouring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage 
to Makkab, ho fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhebi doctrihos and were .secretly 
disseminating them amongst the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, , the freebooter and bandit 
of H^i Bareli, having performed the sacred 
writes of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mak- 
kah (a.D. 1822), resolved to reclaim the 

whole of North India to the Faith of Islam. 
Bing a direct descendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Najd) 
the necessary qualiheation for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and the Muslima of India at 
once bailed him aa the true Khalifah or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Oovern- 
dieut, he traversed our provinces with a nu- 
merous retinue of devoted disdiples, aud 
converted the populace to bis reformed doc- 
trinei by thousands. lie appointed deputies 
ai Patna, rfhd then proceeded to Delhi, where 
he met with a ready listener in Muhammad 
lemkll, who became bis most devoted dis- 
ciple, and recorded the sayings of the now 
Khalifah in the well-known Wahh&bi book, 
entitled the Siratu H-Muttaqim. 

On the 21ai December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Lbader of the FkHhful, deofared a naligioas 
war, or against the Sikha, and, hoping 

ta. uaito the hosts of Isl&oi in Central Aela 
under his banner, be commenced an inaurrec- 
Qon in the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
#ar of varied successes followed, and lasted 
^r (euf years ; but the Wahhibi army waa 
apoTt reduced in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in the death of its chief, who waa 
stain \>y Sher Singh in an engagement at 
Balakot in Hazarah, May 1831. The rem- 
nant of the Sayid’s army fled across the 
border and settled at Sattaua, where in 1857, 
their numbers were augmented by mutineers, 
who joined their camp. They were even- 
tually displaced by the British Government 
in the Umbeyla War of 1863, but there are 
still some three hundred of them residing at 
Palosi on the banks of the Indus, where 
the}' are ruled by Shaikh ‘Abdu ’llah, an old 
mutineer of 1857, %Yho has recently married 
bis daughter to a former Irniim of the Poaha- 
wmr, ISadar Bazar, in ordor to combine the 
Wahhabi influences of Peshawar with thoae 
of the Palosi settlement. 

But as in the case of the Wabbihis of Najd, 
to with the Wahhabis of India. The reli- j 


gioua tenets of the refonnert did not die with 
their political leader. What Sa*ud of Najd 
and Ahmad of Bareli failed to eecompliab 
with the sword, the cheapness of lithograipliif 
printing has enabled lees daring leaden to 
accomplish with the pen. The nforaed 
doctrines, as embodied in the V-ifne- 

taqim and the Taqwiyatu 7- ^;Ndn, still exer- 
cise a powerful influence upon Mul^ammadaa 
thought in India. 

Waahabiisns has sometimes been desig- 
Dsted the Protestantism of Islam, and to It 
really is, although with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that whilst Christian Proteataniism 
is the assertion of the paramount authority of 
sacred scripture to the rejection of traditional 
teaching.<i, Wahhablism is the assertion of the 
paramount authority of the Qur’an with the 
T* ■'ditions. But both systems contend for flrat 
principles, and if there appears to be any in- 
congruity in applying thj^ term Protestant to 
a sect which receives, instead of rejects, tra- 
dition, it arises from the very important fad 
that what is called “ tradition ” in Islam oc- 
cupies a totally different place in the Muham- 
madan system from that which it does in the 
Christian, Tradition in Islam being nothing 
less than the supposed inspired sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and handed down by un- 
inspired writers, and being absolutely neoee- 
sary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri-. 
mage, and numerous other duties and dogma# 
held to be of Divine institution, being found not 
in the Qur’an but in the Ahadis, or Tradi- 
tions. Hence it is that the Wahhabis of Najd 
and India call themselves Ahl-i-Hadis, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote in every 
way they can the study of those records. 

fTRADITIOlf.] 

The WahhiMs speak of themselves a# 
Muwahhid, or ** Unitarians,” and call all 
others Muthrik^ or those who aesociate 
another with Qod ; and the following ar# 
some of their distiuctive religious tenets • 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthedox sects, hut say that any man 
who can read and understand the Qur’an ahf 
the sacred Qadis can judge for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, therefore, reject 
//iNo* after the death of the Companions of 
the Prophet. 

2. That no one but God can know the 
secrets of men, aud that prayers should cot 
be offered to any prophet, wall, plr, or saint ; 
but that God may bo asked to grant a peti- 
tion for the sake of a saint. 

3. That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (liu) of God to intercede 
for bis people. The Sunnis believe that per- 
mission has already been given. 

4. That it is unlawful to illuminate the 
shrines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulato (fawif) 
round them, they do not even perform ai|y 
act of reverence at the Prophet’s tomb at ai- 
Madioah. 

5. That women should not he allowed to 
visit the graves of the dead, on account of 
their immoderate weeping 
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6. That only t4ar featirahi ought to be 
obMFTtd. namely, ‘Idu l-F'itr. ‘Idu l-Azha, 
*Ashilri, and al-Lailatu ’l-Mabara|MtL. 

7. They do not observe the ceremonies of 
Mauiud, which are celebrated on the anni- 
Tcrsary of Mahammad’s birth. 

8. They do not present offerings (Nati^ at 
any shrine. 

^ They count the ninety-nine names of 
Ood on their fingers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms “ sitting of 
God” (Arabic Jstt'wa), and “ band of God” 
(Yadn HluhY which occur in the Quran, in 
their literal (Ilar/Uft) sense, and not figura- 
tively {Mujazi) ; but, at the same time, they 
say it is not revealed how God sits, or in 
what sense he has a hand, &c., and on^this 
account the Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
end the Sonsbip of Christ do not present the 
same difficulties to the mind of a AVahhabi 
which they do to that of a Sunni. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, his B'uiure of 
says : — 

“ 1 believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Abd el Wnhhab was 
to complete success. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
established their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 1808 
they tool* Mecca and Medina. In the mean- 
while, the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining 
g^'ound still further afield. India was at one 
time very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
North Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan of 
general reform and prevented its full accom- 
plishment. In the first place, the reform was 
too completely reactive. It took no account 
whatever of the progiess of modem thought, 
and directly it attempted to leave Arabia it 
found itself face to face with difficulties which 
enly political as well as religious success 
could overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise the world 
again, and nothing less than this was in oon- 
lemplation. Ite second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet’s prudence 
whibh always went hand in hand with his 
seal might have avoided, was a too rigid in- 
sistence upon trifles. Abd el Wahhab con- 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
neither were in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minarets, therefore, were every- 
where thrown down, and when the holy 

{ daces, of Hejaz fell into the hands of his fol- 
owers, the tombs of saints which had for 
centuries been revered as objects of pilgri- 
mage were levelled to the ground. Even the 
Prophet’s tomb at Medina was laid waste 
and the treasures it contained distributed 
among the aoldiers of Ibn Saoud. This 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respect- 
able feeling which had hitheito been on their 
side now declared itself against th-jm, and 
they never after regained their position as 
moral and social reformers. Politically, too, 
it was the rays# of thoH* ruin. The outsido 


Musalman world, looking upon them at saeri 
lugious barbarians, was afraid to visit Mecca 
and the pilgrimage declined so rapidly that 
the Hejaz! became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and it 
sMmed on the point of ceasing altogether 
appealed to Oonstantinople, niging 
the Saltan to vindicate his claim to be pro 
teeter of the holy places. What followed is 
well known. After the peace of Paris, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemot Ali to de- 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
iieretics, and this he in time effected. Tho 
war was carried into Neid ; Deriyeh, their 
capital, was sacked, and Ibn Saoud himael/ 
token prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Conatantinople. The movement of 
reform in lalam was thus put back for, per- 
haps, another hundred years. 

“ Still, the seed csst by Abd el Wahhab 
haa not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab- 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the apirit of reform has re- 
mained. Indeed, the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation in 
Europe, though it failed to convert the Chris- 
tian Church, caused its real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced a real desire for i-e- 
form if not yet reform itself in Mussulmans. 
Islam is no longer asleep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of tho orthodox 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success. 

“ The present condition of the Wahhabites 
as a sect is one of decline. In India, and I 
believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their 
preachers |are held jn high esteem. But at 
home in Arabia, ther zeal has waxed cold, 
giving place to liberal ideas which in truth 
are far more congenial to the Arabian mind. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds the 
firtt positiou in Nejd, and Ibn Raahid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah- 
habite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
He 18 in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though still de- 
signated at Constantinopls as n pestilent 
heretic, is counted as their ally by the more 
liberal Sunites. It is probable that he would 
not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph of 
the legitimate house of Koreysh.” 

(The following English works may be con- 
sulted on the subject of Wahhibiism ; Borok- 
bai'dt s JSedouins and Wahhabu$\ Brydge’s 
Wahhabis ; Sir Lewis 
Felly 8 Fotitical Miotion to Najd; Hunter’s 
Afusatman» of India ; Palgravo’s Central and 
En$tei'n Arabia ; Lady Ann Blunt’s Pilgrim 
maoe to Najd ; Dr. Badger’s Imanu and Sew- 
yidsof'Omdn ; IdXxaX^e Future of Islam,) 

al-WAHM) “ The One.” 

One of the ninety-nine special attributes of 
the Almighty. It oocora frequently in the 
Qur’to, €.g. Sfirah ii IM : « Yohr God is One 
God," 

WAHT (off'y)* [1N8PIEAT10K.] 



wa‘iz 

WA'IZ “A preacher.” 

The word khafib is generally applied to the 
Maulawi who recites the ^utbah on Fridays ; 
wd*t3! is of more general nppUcation. In the 
Qdmus dictionary, the irauz is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those punishments | 
and rewards which soften the heart. The i 
usual time for preaching is cn Fridays, and j 
in the months of Muharram and Ramazan. 
[K0UTBAH.] 

WAJD (^^). “ Ecstasy.” A 

Sufi term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
journey, when the spiiitual traveller attains 
to a state of mental excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a high state of divine 
illumination. [euFi.] 

WAJH Lit, ‘^Presence; 

face.’* The word occurs in the Qur’an for the 
presence of God. Surah ii. 109 : “ Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of God ( Wajhu 
^Uahy 

WAJIB Lit. “ That which 

is obligatory.” A term used in Muhammadan 
law for those injunctions, the non-observance 
of which constitutes sin, bat the denial of 
which does not attain tc downright infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim vrho does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival [idu *l-azha] commits a sin, and if 
he says the sacrifice is not a divine institution, 
be is a sinner, but not an infidel ; and he who 
does not observe the fast [ramazan] is a 
ainner, but if he deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, ho is an infidel. The sacri- 
fice being wdjiby whilst the fast is farz. 

[LAW.] 

(2) A term which frequently occurs in com- 
bination with others. For example, «/- 
Wajihu 'l-wujud, ** the necessary existence ” 
•—God ; Wajibu H’ittibd\ “ worthy to be 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet ; Wajibu V- 
add't necessary to be discharged as a debt 
or duty. 

iLL-WAJID " The Finder, 

Inventor, or Maker.” One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but the word does not 
occur in the Qur an. 

wakAlah, wikalah (flu;,). 

The office of substitute. An embassy ; an 
agency ; attorneyship. For the Muhammadan 
law, with i-egard to agency for sale, see 
Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. iii. pp. 1-62. 
[aoeht, bail, sale.] 

WAKIL (JA). An attorney, an 

agent, an ambassa^r. [aoknt.] 

al-WAKIL "The Guar- 

dian.” One of the ninety-nine special attri- 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur’in, Surah 
iv. 83 : “ For God is all sufficient for a 
Guardian.” 

WALA* (*3y). Lit “Proximity, 
kin, friendship.” A peculiar relationship 
Tolxmtarily esUblished, and which confers a 
right of inheritance on one or both parties 
connected. It is of two kinds : — 
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(1) Wald'u H-^Atdqah (Allan)! »J^)i Rela- 
tionship between a master and a manumitted 
slave, in which the former inherits any pro- 
perty the latter mny acquire after emancipa- 
tion. 

(2) IFd/d’u l-Muwdlat The 

connection arising out of mutual friendship, 
especially between a Muhammadan and a 
convert. (See Hiddyah, Grady’s edition, 
p. 513.) 

WALAHAN The demon 

who troubles people when they are perform- 
ing their ablutions. (^Mishkdt, book ii. cb. 
7.^ The name signifies grief or distraction of 
mind. (See Muntaha U-*Arab.) 

WALI ( Jy), pL auliyd\ “ One 

who is very near.” (1) Saints, or holy men, 
Surah x. 63: “Are not, verily, friends 
(an/tird*) of Gk>d they on whom there is no 
fear r " [saxhts.] 

(2) Next of kin orJdndred, ao. Sfirah viii. 
78: Thjse shall be next of kin to each 
other.” 

Wati *ahd, an heir, especially to a sove- 
reignty 

IVaii bn*id, a legal guardian of a more 
remoto degree than father, brother, or uncle. 

Wall jabir, an authoritative guardian re- 
cognised by law. 

Wall ni^mat, a title of respect for a father, 
a patron, a benefactor. * 

Waliyu 'd-'dam, a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

(8) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Surah ii. 
114 ; ** Thou hast no helper but God.” 

{i) Al’Wall, “the Helper.” One of the 
ninety -nine special attributes of God. 

WALl ( pi. wuhU. A prince 

or governor. A term used for the ruler of 
a country. It is assumod by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in his treaties. 

The title implies one who iniles a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of the Kha- 
lifah of Islam. 

(2) God. Qur’an, Surab xiii. 12 : “ Nor 
have they any governor beside Him.” 

al-WALID IBN ‘UQBAH 
t>*). A celcbi-ated Companion. 

A brother to the Khalifah ‘Usman, who was 
Ooremor of al-Kufab, and died in the reign 
of Mu‘dwiyah. 

WALIMAH Thv- nuptial 

feast. Tht wedding breakjast, wh;cit »» gene- 
rally given on the morning after the mar- 
riage. The cuatom is founded on the example 
at Muhammad, who is related to have given 
a feast of date-s and a meal on the occaaion 
of his marriage with S^^lyeh. 

Ibn Mas'ud says the Prophet regarded the 
wedding feast as of divine authority, and he 
who is invited on such an occasion must 
accept the invitation. {Mishkdt, book xiii. 
ch. lx. pt 1.) 

WALIYU ’L-‘AHD (jl,) 

Vulg. WaK*akd, The heii- to a kingdom or 
state 
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WALKING. [D»POBTKJnrT.l 
WAQP LH- “Standinj?, 

Stopping, halting.’' (1) A term which in the 
language of the law nignifieR the appropriation 
or dedication of property to charitable uses 
and the service of God. An endowment. The 
object of such an endowment or appropria- 
tion must be of a perpetual nature, and such 
property or land cannot be sold or transferred. 
If a person build a mosque his right of pro- 
perty is extinguished as soon as prayers have 
been recited in the building. 

According to the Imam Abu Yusuf, if the 
place in which a mosque is situated should 
become deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
there is no further use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein, still the 
property does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Imam Muhammad alleges « 
that in such a case the land and the mate- 
rial (bricks, Ac.) again become the property 
of the founder or his h(^. 

If a person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or a caravansera, for travellers, 
or a hostel on an infidel frontier for the ac * 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-place, his right is not 
extinguished until the magistrate, at his re- 
quest, issues a decree to that effect. This is 
the opinion of Imam Abu Hanifah, but Imam 
Abu Yfiauf maintains that the person’s right 
of property ceases on the instant of his say- 
ing : ** 1 have made over this for such and 
such purposes.” Whilst Imam Muhammad 
asserts that as soon an the property is used 
for the purpose to which it is dedicated, it 
ceases to be the property of the original 
owner. (See Hamilton’s Hiddyahy vob ii. 
p. 884.;) 

(2) A term used for a full pause, and parti- 
cularly for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur’^, which are marked with the letters 
«JU in the text. 

WAQrAH Lit, The “in. 

evitable.” (1) A term generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstance in 
life. 

(2) Tho pay of Judgment. See Qur’an, 
SQrah Ivi. 2 : ** When the inevitable happens 
none shall call its happening a lie.” 

(3) Tho title of the Lvith Siirah of the 
Qur’an. 

al-WAQIDI Hie full 

name : Abu ‘Abdi 'llah Muhammad ibn 
*Umar al-Weqidi. A celebrated Muslim his- 
torian, much quoted by Muir in his Lift of 
Mahomet. Bom at al-Madinah a.u. 130, died 
A.ii. 207. He is said to havo left a library of 
600 boxes of books. 

WAQ$ pi. avqnf. Any pro- 

perty under the regulated value or number 
upon which zakdt or legal alms is due. 

WAQT («^). The present time 

as dietinguiehed from of- 'd DiPimy or 

the et«iriMil exietence of God. 


AL.WAQTirD.DATM(^j3tvaJi^t). 
Lit. ** The Sverlesting Time.” A $Clfi term 
for the extent of the existence of the Eternal 
One. (*Abdu ’r-Razxiq’s Dictionary of ^ufi 
TtrmB.) 

WARAQAH Waraqak ibn 

Naufal ibn Asad ibn ‘Ahdi ’l-'Uzza.^ The 
cousin of ]^adijah; to whom she first made 
known the supposed revelation, or dream, of 
Mohammad, and who is related to have said 
that the Prophet must have seen the Ndmuz 
which Ood sent to Moses. {Mizhkdty book 
xxiv. ch. ▼. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary al-Qainiu, it it 
stated that Waraqah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijah’s uncles, and that it is not certain if he 
ever embraced Islam. Abdu ’1-Haqq, the 
commentator on the Mishkdty says he bad 
embraced Christianity and bad translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the suppositien 
that he was originally a Jew. He appears to 
have died soon after the incident in the cave 
at Hira’. [uubammad.] 

WARFARE. There are three 

terms used in the Traditions for warfare. 

(1) Jihad (jlfe-)! ^erfare carried on bj 
Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan ((^)t seditions and commotioM 
which will precede the Eesurrection. 

(3) Malahim pl> of malhamahy war* 

fare carried on between MuiUm nations and 
tribea These are also signs of the Resur- 
rection. [rtTAH, JIHAB, MALAOnC.] 

4X-WARI§ “The Heir" 

(of all things). One of the ninety-nine atiri- 
Dutes of the Almighty. 


WA§AN (^y), pi. auftdn. An 

idol. [IDOLATBY. I 

WA§ANI from toa^an^ an 

idol. An idolater, [idolater.] 

WA^AYA (W^y), pi. of wafiydK. 
Lit, “ Precepts.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
[wills.] 

AL-WlSr (fr-Vl). “The Capa- 

cious.” One of the nmety-nine attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 248 : 
** God is the Capacious one and knowa” 

WA8ILAH LU, “Near- 

ness.” The name of the highest station in 
Paradise, which Mul^ammad said was re* 
served for one person only, and which he 
hoped to obtain for himself. {Mithkaty book 
xajv. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

It is usual for religious Muhammadans to 
pray, after the call to prayer (aidn) hae been 
concluded, that Muhammad may obtain this 
station of Wat'tlah, Hence tho place of in- 
tercession, and tho office of mediator. That 
which effects nearness to God. 


WASITAH (Xk.ly). A thing or 

E wson intervening; an agent; a k^ker. 
enee, a mediator. 
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WAJJt' Meeting; union/’ 
A tam luea for the neventh stage in the 
spiritna] journey, when the mystic, as it were, 
aaaa the Dirine One face to face. The stage 
preriout to /awo*, or extinction in tho essence 
of the Ekemal One. fsuri.J 

WASWASAH Lit. “In- 

spiring,” or ** suggesting.” A soggestian 
from the devil. The machinations of the 
deril, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. {Mithkatf book 
i. ch. iii.) 

Muhammad said, ** There is not a single 
child of man. except Mary and her sea, who 
is not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud cry 
when he is born, noi is there one human 
being who has not a devil appointed to attmid 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel ; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto truth.” 

WATER. Arabic md* (*b-), pi. 

miydAf amwdh. Heb. mayim, waters. 

In the Qur’an, Sdrah xxi. 31, it is said, “ We 
clave them (the heavens and the earth) asun- 
der, and by means of u>a/«r. We gave life to 
everything.” Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 
p. 30«) remarks, is one of the principles of 
the Ebionite doctrine. Al-BaizAwi says it 
means either that God made all animals from 
Wrtt jr, that the chief oloment in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefly by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there aro seven 
kinds of water which arc lawful for the pur- 
poses of purification and drinking : — 

A/d’u 'f-matar, rain-water. 

*l-*atn^ spring-water. 

Md*u 'l-lir, well-water. 

Ma^u 'l-barady hail-water. 

AJau snow-water. 

Md'u i-ixikr, sea-water. 

A/d’u *n-n<ihr, river- water. 

Water which is considered lawful for ablu- 
tion is also lawful for drinking, and vice vertd, 
Ibn *Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of tho plains in which 
animals go to drink, Ac., and he said, *• When 
the water is equal to two qullafut it is not 
impure." 'Abdu ’1-Haqq says two quUuhs 
are equal to 260 mans. {Miihkdt^ Matthew's 
ed., voL i. p. 107.) [wells.! 

Mr. ScH, in his Faith of /s/aw, says 

“Minute regulations are laid down with 
regard to tho water which may be used for 
purification. The following kinds of water 
are lawful : — rain, sea, river, fountain, well, 
snow and ice-water. Ice is not lawful. The 
first kind is authorised by the Qurdn. * He 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse you, and cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you. (Siira 
viii. 11.) The use of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. I give one illustration. A 
mitt one day came to the Prophet and said : 

* I am going on a voyage and shall only have 


a small supply of fresh watei ; if 1 use it for 
ablutions I shall have none wherewith to 
quench my thirst, may I use sea-water?’ 
The Propliet rc)»lie<i: ‘The water of the sea 
is pure.’ Tiruxi/.i states that this is a Hudi's- 
i-Sahih. Great difTeronco of opinion exists 
with rogard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, and so renders it unfit for ablutions. 
It w'ould be wearisome to t' o reader to enter 
into all details, but I may Di ietiy Ray that, 
amongst the orthodox, it is generally hold that 
if a dead body or any unclean thing fails into 
flowing water, or into a roserroir more than 
15 feet square, it can l>e used, provided always 
that the colour, smell, and taste aro not 
changed. It is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is neror less than ten oubits 
square. If of that size, it is called a dah dar 
duk (literally 10x10). It may be, and com- 
monly 18, larger than this. It should be 
.ihout one foot deep.” 

Ritfhts regarding water. According to Mu- 
^ammada. law, water is^of four kinds — 

(1) The water of the ocean, to which every 
person has a perfect aud equal right, for tho 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every- 
one, in the same manner as the light of the 
sun or the air we breathe. 

(2^ The waters of largo rivers, such as the 
Eupnrates, the Tigris, the Indus, or the 
Oxus, from which every person has an abso- 
lute right to drink, and also a coflditional 
right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. For example, if a person desire 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal for the purpose of conveying water 
to it from tho river, he may lawfully do so, 
provided the act be in no sense detrimental 
to tho people. The same law applies to the 
erection of a water-mill on the banks of u 
river. 

(8) Water in which several have a share; 
in which case also the right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re- 
strioiions regaining its use for the purposes 
of irrigation, which will be hereafter treated 
of. 

(4) Water wbiah is kept in vessels ; which 
is regarded as property, except in times of 
scarcity, when it is even lawful to seize it for 
common use. 

The law regarding the division of water for 
the purposes of inigation, known as shirk 
('-*/■). or ** a right to water, ” is im- 

portant in the East, where so much of 
the cultivation of land depends not upon 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af- 
ghanistan, (here are more disputes and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other question. A 
claim of «Air6, or “ right of water,” is valid, 
indepondent of any property in the ground, 
for a person may become endowed with it, 
oxclnsivo of the ground, either by inhoritrioce 
or bequest ; and it .sometimes happtuis that 
when :i ].erson sells his lands, ho rcicrvos to 
himself tho right of shirt. No f^erson can 
niter or obstruct the coarse of water running 
through his ground, and in the oase of di.s- 
putes regarding a rivulet held jointly by 
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MTar&l, it is the daty of the judge to make 
a distribution of the water according to the 
ea;teiit of land which they severally possess ; 
for, as the object of right to water is to 
moisten the lands, it is but fit that each 
should receive a just propoilion. A rivulet 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
of one partner without the consent of the 
others ; nor can he dig a trench or orect a 
a mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, v^ith> 
out the general consent of all persons con- 
eemed. The same restriction applies, also, 
to tt water-engine or a bridge. Ono pai tner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others’ consent, nor increase the number 
jf sluices or openings through which he re- 
ceives his share, nor convey his share into 
lands not entitled to receive it, nor even to 
lands which are entitled to receive it, nor can 
he shut up any of the slnioes, or exchange 
the manner of division in any way, as, for 
example, by takingf^the water in rotation 
instead of division by sluioes. A right to 
water cannot be consigned as a dower, nor 
given as a consideration in when a wife 

bargains for her divorce [kbul*], nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a defunct owner. It is also notod 
that if a person, by irrigating his lands, should 
by that means overflow those of his neigh- 
bour, he js not liable to make compensation, ns 
ho was not guilty of any transgression. 

WA*Z (^y). A aermon, [khut- 

BAH, WAI’Z.] 

WAZTFAH from wa^f^ a 

daily ration of food.” {l) A. term used for a 
daily lesson, or portion from the Quran 
which is read by devout Muslims. The 
Qur’an is divided into thirty Mipdrahs as the 
daily watii/ah to be road during the month of 
Rama^&n. 

(2) A T ension or stipend granted to pious 
persons 

(8) Revenue collected at a stipulated rate. 

WAZiR (yfj;). A Vezeer. The 

prinoipal minister in a Muhammadan oountry. 
rhare are throe opinions respecting the ety- 

clogy of the word. Seine derive it from 
imsr, ** a burden,” because the waxir bears 
the burden of state ; others from w<xzat^ ** a 
refuge,” because the ruler.haa recourse to the 
oounsols of the wazir ; otners from azr, the 
baok, or strength,” because the ruler is 
strengthened by his toasir .us the huma*: 
frame is by the back. 

Mr. Lane (ALru6ieifi NightXf Intro., p. 23), 
says : ** The ^st of wezeer was the highest 
that was held by an, officer of the pen ; and 
the person who ooeupied it was properly 
the next to the Sultftn ; but the Turkish Sul- 
t&ns of Egypt made the office of ndt6, or 
“ viceroy,” to have the pre-eminenoe. Under 
them, the post of wezeer was sometimes ocou* 
led by an officer of the pen, and sometimes 
y an officer of the sword ; and in both cases 
the ufezeer was called * the ^hob.’ ” 

Khalil as-Z^ir relates that Muhammad 
said, ** Whosoeyer is in anthority over Mus- 


lims, if Qod promr him, shall be given i 
virtuous wazir. The wazir shall remind him 
when ho forgetteth his duty, and shall assist 
him when hb doth remember it. But to a bad 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded loaztr, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist him to perform it.” 

WEDDING, [makriaoe.] 

WEEK. Arabic RAVt* 

(fr-); Heb. shdvtla*. The 

•• T 

Muhammadan week (as the .lewish and Chris- 
tian) begins with Sunday and ends with Satur- 
day. In the Qur’an, Surah vii. 52, it is said 
“ God created the heavens and the earth in 
six days.” In Surah xvi. 125, it is said, “ the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis- 
pute thereon,” which al-Beisawi says meaae 
Ahat the Sabbath wae established for the 
Jews who disputed with Moses regarding it; 
but there is no injunction in the Qur’an for 
the due observance of the Sabbath, [dat, 

VRIDAY.] 

WEEPING. [BtTKA’.] 

WELLS. Arabic Vr (,!»), pi. 

ah'dr. Heb Be'er. If a person dig a 

well for public oso, it is held by Imam Mu- 
hammad that his right to the well ceases as 
soon as the people drink of the well ; but 
Imam Abu Ilanifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property until the magi- 
strates issue a decree to that effect. 
yah^ vol. ii. p. 357.) 

If s person dig a well In a high road 
(where no person is entitled to dig a well), he 
is liable to a fine for any accident which may 
happen by people falling into it. (HiddgaAf 
vol. ii. p. 719.) 

Li any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfully used ; and 
if it be impossible to draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 300 buoketfuls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has in any way 
become putrified in the well, then the water 
must not be used for three whole days ; but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. (Sdar^u Wigd- 
yaA, p. 10.) 

WHISTLING, Arabic 
(o\X^). Mentioned in the Qur’^an, 
Sfirah viii. 85 : “ Their (<!he Quraish) prayer 
at the House was naught hut whistling and 
clapping bands ! Taste, then, the torment, for 
that ye misbelieve.” From which it is under- 
stood that whistling was one of the idolatrous 
ceremonies in the days of ignorance in the 
Makkan temple. Whistling is therefore gene- 
rally held to be unlawful for pious Muslims. 

WIDOWS. Arabic armaZa^ 

Heb. Mourn- 

ing is incuml>ent upon a widow for a period 
of four months and ton days after the 
doath of her husband. (Hamilton’s Hiddyak^ 
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toL i. p, 870,) After this period iihe tney 
lawfully take another husband, prorided she 
be not prof^ant of her first hosbaixl. A 
widow’s share of her late husband's property 
is one-eiffhth when there is a child, or a son’s 
child, hiow low soerer, and a fourth when 
there is no child. Though a man may hare 
as many as four wires, the prorision for 
two or more is the same as that for one : the 
fourth or eighth, as the case may, being 
divisible among them equally. (Baillie's Law 
of In fieri tancf, p. 69.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife was once a Chris- 
tian should die, and his widow appear before 
a Qazi and declare that she is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband, and the heirs assert 
the contrary, the usa^rt'wu of the heirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the Qazi as a Muslim, and the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion oi 
the heirs is to ho credited to the exclusion of 
the wioow. (Grady’s iZidnyaA, p. 347.) 

WILLS. Arabic wasiyah (^y), 

pi. wa^ayd, which term is held by Muslim 
legints to mean ** an endowment with the 
property of anything after death, as if one 
person should say to another, ‘ Give this 
article of mine, after my death, to a parti- 
cular person.”' 

The testator is called mu^i, fern. mu^iyoA. 
The legatee is termed wufa la-hu. The legacy, 
musa Ai'At. The person appointed to carry 
cot the will, or the executor, is called the 
toosiy, pi. oru^iyd. 

It is not necessary that the will of a Mus- 
lim should be executed in writing, but it must 
he certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
execution of wills : — 

Wills are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator’s property, but not to 
any further extent unless by consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable to avoid making 
bequests when the heirs are poor. 

A bequest to an heir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heirs, and a bequest 
ta a person from whom the testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid; and 
if a legatee slay his ieeiator, the bequest in 
bis laronr is Toid. 

A bequest to a pert of the heirs is not valid. 

Bequests are valid between Muslims and 
Zimmis, that is, between Muhammadans and 
Jews or Christiims under protection, [zutmi.] 

The -acceptance or rejection of bequests is 
not determined until after the death of the 
testator. 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the 
legacy by his acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied 

A bequest by an insolvent person is void, at 
also that of an infant, or a wukdtab (a slave 
who has ransomed himself). A bequest 
In favour of a festue in tbe womb is also 
invalid ; but aeb-Sbifi^i aaya it is valid. 
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A female slave may be bequeathed, with 
tbe exception of her progeny. To bequeath 
the offspring of a female slave is unlawful. 

A bequest is rescinded by the express de- 
claration of the testator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractatioi., or which ex- 
tinguishes his property in the legacy. But 
the testator’s denying his bequest (u>t a 
retractation of it, nor hie declaring it unlawful 
or usurious, nor his desinig the execution of 
it to be deferred. A bequest to one person •; 
annulled by a subsequent bequest of the same 
article to another, unless that other be not 
then alive. 

A legacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatee’s heirs in 
case of his decease. 

Ctjnceminp the Btqueet of a Third of the 
Ettaiu. 

ir a person leave a third of his property 
to one T^an and a dlird to another, and 
the heirs refuse their consent to the execution 
of the whole, it is then restricted to one 
third. 

If a person bequeath the third of hit 
estate to one, and then a sixth of it to 
another, and the heirs refuse their consent, 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which two are given to 
the legatee of the third and one to the 
legatee of tbe sixth. 

A bequest of a son’s portion of inheritance 
is void, but not the bequest of an equivalent 
to it. For example: If a person say, 
bequeath my aon’s portion," such a beqneat is 
null ; but tbe bequest will be valid if ne any 
** 1 bequeath an equivalent to my son’s por- 
tion." 

A bequest of a “ portion " of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inherited from it, and a bequest of '' pait of 
the estate," undefined, may be construed to 
apply to any part. 

A person bequeathing a third of any nar 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and 'the remainder come within a third of 
tkp testator’s estate, the legatee is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder ; and a bequeel 
of **tbe third of " an article, part of whieb 
is afterwards destroyed, holds with respect 
to a third of tbe remainder 

A legacy of money must be paid in fall 
with the property in band, although all tbe 
rest of the estate should be expended in 
debts. 

A legacy left to two persons, one of them 
being at that time dead, goes entire to the 
living legatee. 

A legacy being bequeathed to two persons 
indefinitely, U one of them die, a moiety of 
it only goes to tbe other. 

A bequest made by a poor man is of force 
if be afterwards become rich. 

A beqneet of any article, not existing in 
tbe poeeeaeion or disposal of the testator at 
his decease, is null, unless it was refertwd to 
his properly, in which ease it must be dis- 
charged by a paymeui of lha value. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a daath- 
bed, is efficient to the extent of a third of the 
•state. 

Any accident occasioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annuls the boquest. 

An heir, after partition of the estate, ac- 
knowledging a bequest in favour of another, 
must pay the acknowledged legatee hia pro- 
portion of such bequest. 

The Period of Making WiiU. 

As has already been remarked, Muham- 
madan wille are not as a rule written docu- 
ments, and therefore the institutions of the 
Inw arc entirely made for verbal rather than 
written bequests. 

Gratuitous acts, of immediate operation, if 
executed upon a deuth-bed, take effect to the 
^.xtenl of one- third of the property only. 

Aii acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the person who afterwards be- 
ooires an heir, but ^ot a bequest or gift ; 
neither is an acknowledgment so made valid, 
if the principle of inheritance had existed in 
the person previous to the deed. 

Such acknowledgment, gift, or bequest, in 
favour of a son, being a slave, who after- 
wards beoomes free, previous to the father’s 
decease, is nevertheless void. 

Rules for Ascertaining a Death-bed Illness. 

"^ho following curious paragraph occurs in 
the Hiddyah on this subject : — 

“Paralytic, gouty, or consumptive persons, 
where their disorder has continuea for a 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de- 
eeription of man? or ‘ sick,* whence deeds of 
gift, executed by such, take effect to the ex- 
tent of their whole property; because, when a 
limg time has elapsed, the patient has be- 
eeme familiarised to his disease, which is not 
then accounted as sickness. The length of 
time requisite, by its lapse, to do away with 
the idea of Bickness in those cases, is deter- 
mined at one year ; and if, after that time, the 
invalid should become bed-ridden, he is then 
accounted as one recently sick. If, therefore, 
any of the sick persona thus described make 
e gift in the be^ning of their illness, or after 
they are bedridden, such gift takM effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
euth time there is apprehension of death 
(whence medicine is g^ven to them), and 
therefore the disorder is then considered as 
a death-b/ed illness.” (ffiddyah, Grady’s ed., 
p. 6S6.) 

Emancipation of Slaves upon a Death-bed. 
Emancipation and deeds of gift on a death- 
bed, take effect to the extent of a third of 
the property, and emancipation precedes in 
their execution the actual bequests. 

The appropriation of a sum by bequest to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgiimage. 

A slave, exceeding one-third of (bo pro- 
perty, emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 


from emmeipatory labour by the heirs as- 
senting to bis freedom. 

A Inquest of emancipation in favour of a 
slave is annulled by his being made over in 
compensation for an offence committed by 
him. 

Whore the heif and the legatee agree oon- 
ccrnlng a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the heir is 
credited with reepeet to the date of the 
deed. 

Bequests for Pious Purposes. 

In the execution of bequests to certain 
pious purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which are 
voluntary, and are then benevolent acts to- 
wards mankind. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimage which 
was incumbent upon him be performed on 
his behalf after his death,” the heirs must 
depute a person for this purpose and pay all 
his expenses to Makkah. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, the arrangement of the 
testator must be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimage, if 
lost, must be repaired to the extent of a third 
of the estate. 

Wills made by Jews and Christians. 

Zimmis^ or Jews and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bequests, 
and they are held good in Muslim law, and 
are subject to the same restrictions with 
those of Muslims. 

A church or synagogue founded during 
health descends to the founder’s heirs, bnt the 
bequest of a house to the purpose of on infidel 
place of worship, «8 appropriated, whether 
anypartioular legatees be mentioned or other 
wise. 

Abu Hanifah says the bequests of Zimmis 
are of four kinds : — 

(1) Those made for purposes held sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
such as the building of a church or synagogue, 
which according to Hanifah is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

(2^ Those made for purpoeee held pious by 
Muslims and not by gimmis, such as the 
building of a mosque, in which case the be- 
quest is invalid. 

(3) Those made for a purpose held sacred 
by both Muslime and jgimmis, such as an offer- 
ing to the Temple at Jerusalem, which are 
valid. 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
wrong by both ^immis and Muslims, such as 
the support of . singers and dissolute women, 
which are invalid tis being sinful. 

The will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. The will of a 
female apostate is valid, but not that of a 
male-apostate. 

A ^immi may bequeath the whole of his 
property ; but if he bequeath a part only, the 
rcaidne is transmitted to his liein. 
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An •numcipntion grtniwi by hi i m on hit 
dotthobod, takes effect in toto. 

Any beqnest in lawour of a 2immi it walid, 
and he may make a bequett in fawotir of an 
unbeliever of a different tect not being a 
ottile infidel. 

Utufructuary WiU$. 

An article bequeathed in nsufruct mutt be 
>K>nsigned to the legatee ; but if it constituto 
^•he sole estate being a slave, he is possessed 
by the heirs and legatee alternately ; or» being 
a house, it is held among them in their due 
proportions ; nor are the heirs in the latter 
instance allowed to sell their slaves. The 
bequest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A bequest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the article ; nor does a bequest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire. A bequest of the 
use of a slave does not entitle the legatee 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of a 
year’s product, if the article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle the legatee to a 
consignment of it 

In a bequest of the use of an article to ono, 
and the substance of it to another, the legatee 
of uBuiruct is exclusively entitled to the use 
during his term, A bequest of an article to 
one, and its contents to another, if con- 
nectedly expressed, entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. 

A beqnest of the fruit of a garden impliee 
the present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
In perpetuity, and a bequest of the produce of 
an animal impliee tilt existent produce only 
in every instance. 

The Executors. 

An executor having accepted bis appoint- 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection ; but any 
act indicative of his acceptance binds him 
to the execution of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator’s decease, he may still accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim. 

'Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel 
are appointed, the magistrate most nominate 
a proper substitute. 

The appointment of the testator's slave ia 
invalid if any of the heirs have attained to 
maturity, hut not otherwise. 

In c&sc of the executor's incapacity, the 
magistrate must give him an assistant ; but 
be must not do so on the executor pleading 
incapacity without due examination ; and if 
he appear perfectly eqoal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not oven on the complaint 
of the heirs, unless his culpability be asoer- 
tainod. 

One of two joint executors cannot act 
without the concurrence of the other, except 
in such 'matters as require immediate execn* 
tion, or which are of an incumbent nature, or 
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in which the interest or advantage of the 
estate are concomed. 

In case of the death of a joint executor, 
the magistrate must appoint a substitute, 
unless the deceased have himself nominated 
his successor. The executor of an executor 
U his substitute in office. 

An executor ia entitled to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent adult 
heirs on their behalf, hut not of the legacies 
of infant or absent legatees. 

\.n executor may sell a slave of the estate, 
for the discharge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unions the slave be 
involved m debt 

An executor having sold and rcMeived the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be ^he property of another, is accountable 
to the purchaser for the price he had so 
reoeived ; but if this has been lost he may 
reimburse himself from the person to whom 
the article had fallen by inheritance. 

An er..>cuior may iPcoept a transfer for a 
^bt due to bis infant ward, or sell or pur- 
chase movables v n his account, lie may also 
sell movables on account of an absent adult 
heir, but he cannot trade with his ward’s por- 
tion. He may sell movable properly on 
account of the infant ci absent adult brother 
of the tests!. ir. 

The power of a father’s executor precedes 
that of the grandfather. If thcre*be no exe- 
cutor, the ^^iodfatbor is the father's repre- 
sentative. 

A’riV/pnce with resn^wt to WiUs, 

The evidence of two executors to the ap- 
pcintment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if be deny it. 

The tosthnony of executors with respect to 
property on behalf of an infant or of an absorit 
adult is not admitted. 

The mutual evidence of parties on tiehaif 
of each other to debts due to each from an 
estate is valid, but not their evidence to lega- 
cies, unless each legacy rosj)ectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesses. 

WINDS. Arabic riydh (cVi;), pi. 

of ri^. Heb. There are four 

special winds mentioned in the Qur’an : 
$ar 9 ar^ a violent hurricane (^Surah Ixix. 6) ; 
*ayimt a barren wind (Surah h. 42) ; iawayih, 
lertiliziDg winds (Surah xv. 22); muh^h- 
shirat, harbingers of rain TSurah xxx. 47). 
And it is related that tne Prophet said 
he was assisted by an east wind at the 
battle of the Ihtcb, and that the tribe of 
*Ad was destroyed by a west wind. A 
special chapter is devoted to the Prophet’s 
sayings with regard to the wind, as it a|>> 
pears that he had a superstition of it. *Ayi- 
shah said, that whan the clouds appeared, the 
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Prophel mad to ohaiige eolcur, and oomo out 
of his honso and walk to and fro, nor would 
his alarm cease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his excitement, he said, “ O * Ayishah, perad- 
Tonture these winds be like those wUch de- 
stroyed the tribe of ‘Ad.” 

WINE. Heb. *^^11 Mcmer, Is. i.22, 
“ old wine.** Wine under the term 
kiamr which is generally held 

to imply all things which intoxicate, is for- 
bidden in the Qur'an in the following 
verses : — 

Surah il 21t> : “ They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine and games of chance. Say : In 
both is great sin, and advantage also, to 
men ; but their sin is greater than their 
advantage.” 

Surah r. 92: “0 believers! surely wine 
and games of chance| and statues, and the 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan's 
work I Avoid them, that ye may prosper. 
Only would Satan sow hatred and strife 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembrance of 
God, and from prayer : will ye not, therefore, 
abstain from them ? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard : but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is on/y bound to 
deliver a plain announcement.” 

Al-Jalalao, the commentators, on these 
verses, say, Only that wine is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
steadiness of the body.” But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for- 
bidden. 

Im&m Abu Hanifah says: “This doctrine 
is founded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said, ‘ Whoever drinks wine, let him suffer 
correction by scourging as often as he drinks 
thereof.” (Hamilton's Hidayah^ vol, ii. 63.) 

If a Musalman drinks wine, and is seised 
whilst bis breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Qa^i whilst he is yet in- 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drimk wine, scourging is to be 
inflicted. The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free man. and forty lashes for a‘ slave. 

Mr. Lane says : “ Several stories have been 
told as to the occasion of Mul>ammad*s pro- 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Buabequius 
says: ‘Muhammad, making a journey to a 
frmnd at noon, entered into his house, where 
thero was a marriage feact, and, sitting down 
with the guests, ho observed them to be very 
merry and jovial, kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed to the cheer- 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine ; so 
that he bleated it as a sacred thing in being 
thus an instrument of much love among men. 
But, returning to the same house the next 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blood on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm, 
foot, and other limbs dismembered, which he 
was told was the effect of the bnwls and 
fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, 
thus to destroy one another. Whereon 1^ 


changed his mind, and turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
after to all his disciples.' Epist 8. * This 

f rohibition of wine hindered many of the 
tophet's contemporaries from embracing his 
reli^on. Yet several of the most respectable 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of tne Jews 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wine, from a feeling of its injurious effects 
upon moral, and, in their climate, upon 
health ; or, more especially, from the fear of 
being led by it into the commission of fooUah 
and degra^ng actions. Thus Keys (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
leaping several times with the view of doing 
so, he fell flat upon his face ; and when he re- 
covered his senses, and was acquainted with 
the cause of his face being braised, he made 
a solemn vow to abstain from wine ever 
after.” — Lane's Arabian Night$^ voL i. pp. 
217, 218. 

WITNESS. Arabic $hdkld 

dfual thakidan ; pL ahuhaddy or ahukiid. 

Terms which are used for witness in legal 
cases, an account of which is given in the 
article on utidincb; and also for those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir- 
cumstance. [MAjrnrB.] 

WITE (/p. Lit. ** An odd nom- 

ber.” Witr raK‘ahs are an odd number of 
rak‘ahs, 8, 6, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before the dawn 
of day. Usually they are added to the 
l^latu 'l-‘lsha. Imun Abu Hanifah says 
they are wajiby that is, ordered by Gk^, 
although they are not authorised by any text 
in the Qur'an. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
as a Hadi^ ^l>ih ; and so witr rak’ahs are 
regarded as being of divine authority. Imim 
8bafa‘i, however, considers them to be smi- 
noA only. 

The Traditions referred to are : — 

The Prophet said : “ God has added to your 
prayers one prayer more: know that it is 
uu'fr, say it between the BaUtu Vlshi and 
the dawn.” 

On the authority of Buxar, it is rseorded 
that the Prophet said : “ Wiir is winb upon 
Muslims,” and in order to enforce the prac- 
tice, he added : “ Witr is right ; he who does 
not observe it is not my follower.” 

The Prophet, the Gcanpaaions, the T&bi*fln 
and the Taba*n t-Tabi*in, all observed it. 

The word witr literally means “ odd num- 
ber,” and a tradition says : “ God is odd. He 
loves the odd.” 

Musafanans pay the greatest respect to aa 
odd number. It is considered unlucky to 
begin any work, .or to commence a journey on 
a day, the date of which is an even numb«r. 

The number of lines in a pegs of a book is 
nearly always an odd number, [bjllatv *l- 
wim] 
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WIVES. Axubio zauj pi. 

oMwaJ^ also zaujah, pi. zaujdt. Aithoagh 
Muhammad himself claimed the special in- 
dalgenee of eleven lawful wires, ha limited 
his followers to four, allowing at the same 
time as many female concubines or domestic 
alares as the master’s right hand possessed. 
See Qnr’&u, Surah ir, 8 : “ Marry what seems 
good to yon of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
[MARRIilQB.] 

According to the Shiahs, he also sane- 
tioned tomporary marriages, an account of 
which will be found in the article on mitt* am. 

I^arding the treatment of wires, the fol- 
lowing verse in the Qur*ra (Surah iv. 38) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor- 
rect them : “ Chide those whose refractori- 
ness you have cause to fear. Remove them 
into slooping chambers apart, and beat 
them. Bnt if they are obedient to you, then 
seek not occasion against them.” 

(For other injunctions in the Qur’an on the 
subject, see the article women.) 

The following is Muhammad’s teaching, as 
given in the Traditions (see Mishkdt^ Arabic 
edition ; Babu *n-Nikah) . - - 

** That is the most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition is the best, and the best of 
you is he who behaves beat to his wives.” 

“ When a man has two wives and does not 
treat them equally, ho will come on the Day 
of Resurrection with half his body fallen 
off,” 

** When a man calls his wife, she must 
oome, although she be at an oven.” 

The Prophet used to divide bis time 
equally amongst his wives, and he would 
say, ‘ 0 God, 1 divide impartially that w'uich 
thou hast put in my power.’ ” 

“ Admonish your wives with kindness, be- 
cause womeA were created from a crooked 
bone of the side ; therefore, if you wish to 
straighten it, you will break it, and If you let 
it alone, it will always be crocked.** 

** Not one of you must whip his wife like 
whipping a slave.” 

“ A Muslim must not hate his wife, for 
if he be displeased with one bed quality in 
her, then let him be pleased with another that 
is good.” 

** A Muslim cannot obtain anvihing 
better than an amiable and beautiful wife, 
such a wife who, when ordered by her hus- 
band to do a thing, will obey, and if her hus- 
band looks at her will be happy \ and if her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
swearer of truth ; and if he be absent from her, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
property,” 

It is related that on one occasion the Pio- 
phet said : “ Best not your wives.” Then 
‘Umar came to the Prophet and said, “ Our 
wives have got the upper hand of their hus- 
bands from hearing this.” Then the Prophet 
permitted boating of wives. Then an im- 
mense number of women collected round the 
Prophet’s family, and complained of their 
husbands boating them. And the Prophet 
suid, ** Verily a groat number of women are 
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assembled in my home complaining of their 
husbands, and those men who beat their 
wives do not behave well. He is not of my 
way who teaches s woman lo go astray and 
who entices a slave from his master.” 

The legal position of a wife under Sunni, 
and. with some slight differences, under Sht'ah 
law also, may be generally stated as fol- 
lows ; — 

Her consent to a marriage is necessary. 
Sho cannot legally object to be one of four 
wive«. Nor can she object to an unlimited 
number of hand-maids. She is entitlod to a 
marriage settlement or dower, which must be 
paid to her in case of divorce or separation. 
She may, however, remit either whole or part 
of the dower She may refuse to join her 
husband until the dower is paid. She may be 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
^v hor husband. She may seek or claim 
uivorco {khul') from her bu.Hband with her 
husband's consent. Shr^may bo chastised by 
her husband. She cannot give evidence 
in a court of law against bar hu ;band. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence in favour 
of her busbaud is lot admissible, but the 
Shi'ahs maintain the opposite view. Her 
husband can demand her seclusion from public. 
Jf she becomes a widow, she mast observe 
bidad, or mourning, for the space of four 
months and ten days. In the eveiQt of her 
husband's death, she is entitled to a portion 
of her husband's estate, in addition to her 
claim of dower, the claim of dower taking 
precedence of all other claims on the estate. 

There are special arrangements made bv 
Muslim law for the partition of the husband's 
time amongst bis wives in case he may have 
two or more wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, “ The man who has two or 
more wives, and who, in partition of hia time, 
inclines particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of J udraent incline to one tide by 
being paralytic.” And ‘Ayishsh relates that 
the Prophet said, “ 0 God, 1 make an eqnal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 
my power ; do not, therefore, bring me to 
account for that which ie not in my power, 
namely, the affections.” It is therefore mled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent one, are all alike in the matter of the 
partition of time spent with them. The hus- 
band can, however, arrange and determine 
the measure of the partition of hie time as 
to whether it be one day or more si a time. 
But if a man marry two wives, the one a free 
woman and the other a bond-maid, be must 
divide bis time into three portions, giving 
two portions to the free woman and one to 
the bond -maid. When the husband is on a 
journey, bis wives can make .no claim to ac- 
company him on the journey, and it is entirely 
at his option to curry along with him whom- 
soever he pleases, but it is preferable for him 
to cast lots and take with him on the journey 
her upon whom the tot may happen to fall 
The time of the journey is not to he counted 
against a husband, and he is therefore not 
obliged to make op for the partition lost 
within that time. It is also allowed by the 
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UiW, at o&fe. wif« to gira up her right as ro- 
gar^ partition of time to any other of her 
hosband^s wiTOS. Bat if a woman give up 
her right, she is not at liberty to resume it. 
Durru 'I’Mukfjtiry in loco,) 

The position of a wife as regards the law 
of divorce, is treated under the artiole 
WTOBCB. 

We are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
AU, M.A., liUB., a Mnl>ammadan Barrister- 
at>Law, and Presidency Magistrate of Cal- 
oatta, for the following able exposition of the 
position of wives under the Muslim law : — 

** Prior to the Islhmio legislation, and 
especiallv among the pagan Arabs, women 
h4^ no locus standi in the eye of the law. 
The pre>Isldmio Arab customs as well as the 
Rabbinical law, dealt most harshly with 
them. (3 Caussin de Perceval, fftst. dss. 
ArabeSy p. 837.) 

The Koran created a thoroj^h revolu- 
tion in the condition # f women, ^r the first 
time in the history of Oriental legislation, the 
principle of equality between the sexes was 
reoogi^ed and practically carried into effect. 
‘ The women,' says the Koran, * ought to be- 
have towards their husbands in like manner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just.* (Koran, 
ehap. ii., v. 22A) And Mohammed in his du- 
eourse on Jabl-i-Arqfdt, emphasised the pre- 
cept by declaring in eloquent terms, * Ye men, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.’ (Ibn Hishkm.) 
In, aocor^ance with these precepts the Ma- 
ho^unedan law declares equality between the 
mariried parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 
nSarriage bed is inculcated on both sides ; 
and unfaithfulness leads to the same conse- 
quences, whether the delinquent be the hus- 
band or the wife. Chastity is required 
squally from man and woman. 

** The husband is legally bound to maintain 
bis wife and her domestic servants, whether 
s^ knd her servants belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
oomes into operation when the contract itself 
oomes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
^ereby to the marital control It continues 
in force during the conjugal union, and In 
certain oases even after it is dissolved. 

“ The maintenance (nafkah) of a wife in- 
cludes everything connected with her support 
and comfort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
Ac., and must be provided in accordance with 
the social position occupied. (1 Fatdwa-i- 
Alamyiriy p. 787 ; 1 Fatdwa-i-Kdzi Khdnx 
JAma-usk-Shattdt ; Fusul-lrnddiyah ; Ma/dtik ; 
1 Hetty Eng. Trans., p. 892.) 

** The wife is not entitled merely to main- 
tenance in the English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim a habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with t1^ husband’s means. 

** If the wife, however, is a minor, so that 
the marriage cannot be consummated, accord- 
ing to the Hanaii and the 8hiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband’s 
part to maintain her. (1 Fatitpu-i-Alumylriy 


p. 778; Kanx-ud-Dakdik; 1 Hed,y Eng. 
, Trans., p. S9i ; Jdma~ush-ShaUdt.) 

I “ With the ShkfeVs it makes no difference, 
' in the obligation of the husband to maintain 
I his wife, whether the wife be a minor or not. 
(Kitdb-id-Anwdr’y 1 Hed,y Eng. Trans., p. 
894.^ 

** Nor is a husband, under the Hanafi and 
the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of the 
person of a minor wife whom he is not bound 
to maintain. (In re Khatija Bibi, 5 Dtngai 
Law BeportSy 6. 0. J. 557.) 

“ If the husband be a minor and the wife 
an adult, and the incapacity to complete or 
consummate the contract be solely on his 
part, she is entitled to maintenance. (1 HsdL, 
Eng. Trans., p. 396; Fusit-i-Irnddiyah; 1 
Fatdwa-i-Kdzt Khduy p. 480 ; Jdina-ush- 
ShattdL) 

It makes no difference in the husband’s 
liability to maintain the wife whether ha be 
in health or suffering from illness, whether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish- 
ment, ‘ justly or unjustly,’ for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
or business, or gone on a pilgrimage. (I 
Fatdwa-i-Alatngiriy p. 788.) In fact, as long 
as the status of marriage subsists, and as 
long as the wife is subject to the marital 
power, so long she is entitled to maintenance 
from him. Nor does she lose her r^ht by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fatdwa- 
i-Alamgiriy p. 734; Jdma-ush-Shattdt.) 

When the husband has left the place of 
the conjugal domicil without making any ar 
rangement for his wife's support, the Kazi if 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance shall bo paid out of any fund or 
property which the husband may have left 
in deposit or in trust, or invested in any trade 
or business. (I Fatdwa-i~Alamgxriy p. 760.) 

“ A wife may contract debts for her sup- 
port during the husband’s absence, and if 
suck debts are legitimate, contracted bemd 
Jide for her support, the creditors have a 
” right of recovery ” against the husband. 
{N^-ul^Mardm.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable for the time being to 
maintain his wife, * it would not form a cause 
for separation,’ says the Hedayahy < but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband’a credit and procure necessariea 
for herself, the husband remaining liable for 
the debts.’ (I Hed.y E^. Trans., p. 297.) 

** When the husband is absent and has left 
tmI property either in the possession of his 
wife or of some other person on her behalf, 
the wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup- 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, which the husband will be bound to dis- 
charge, provided the mortgage was created 
bond Jide for her or her children’s support, 
Mid did not go beyond the actual necessity- of 
the case. Under such circumstances the 
mortgagee is bound to satisfy himself that 
the money advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the absent 
husband. (I Faidwa-i-Atamgiriy p. 737.) 

** When the woman abandons the conjugal 
domicil without any valid reason, she is not 
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•Btitlad to maintoiiBBce. (1 Fatiwa-i-Alam^ 
p. 7S8; Fusiii-i-Imddiyak; Jima-uak- 
Skatt&t.\ Simple refractorinest, aa haa been 
popularly aupposed, does not lead to a for- 
leitore of her right. If she lire in the house 
but do not obey the husband's Triahes, she 
would not loar her right to her proper main> 
teuanoe. If she leave the house against his 
will without any valid reason, she would lose 
her right, but would recover it on her return 
to the conjugal domicil. (Fatdwa-i- Alam- 

yiri; Jdma-uak-Shuttat'y Kitdb-win la^Eukaz- 
zar al-Fnkih.) 

“ What is A valid and sufficient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is a 
matter for the diacretion of the Kazi or judge. 
Aa a general principle and one which has 
been adopted and enforced by the Kazis' 
makkamat in Algeria, a wife who leaves her 
husband'a house on account of his or his 
relations' continued ilhtreatment of her, does 
not come within the cat^ory of ndihixah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance. 

woman who is im prisoned for some 
offence, or is undergoing incarceration in the 
eiTil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
geea on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
husband's consent, baa no right to claim any 
mahitenanoe during her absence. (1 Fat&wa- 
uAtamagbit p. 734.) 

''Among the Shiahs, if she goes on an 
ohli^tory pilgrimage, even without her hue- 
baiid'a oouaent, she is nevertheless entitled to 
maintenanoe. 

"The hnabaud's liability to support the 
wife continues during the whole period o! 
probetion, if the separation has been caused 
by any conduct of his, or has taken place in 
eEtroiae of a right posseaaed h^ her. The 
huabiind would not, however, he liable to sup- 
port the wife during the iddat, if the separa- 
tloB is caused by her misconduct. (Fatdwa- 
i-A/amoiriy p. 746; JdmO’Ush^Skattdt : 1 Fa- 
iiwi-i-Kdxt IChdn, p. 481. 

" If she is pregnant at the time of sopara- 
tion her right remains intact until she is con- 
Aaed of the child. 

** The Uaddjfa seems to imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenanoe during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband. (1 Htd. p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ' Such of you 
aa shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a year's maintenance,' several jurists 
have held that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her husband for 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to her whether she be 
e Moelemah or non-Mosleouh. 

*• In the case of probation {iddat) observed 
by a woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis calculate the period from the actual 
date of his decease ; the Shiahs from the day 
ou which the wife receives the news of the 
death. 

«• According to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the buabaod to maintain a pregnant wife from 
whom he eeparated eeasee at her eonfloe- 
mmit. (1 Had, p. 830.) The Shiahs, on the 
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other hand, hold that the liability lasts for 
the same period after confinemeut as if the 
woman was not enceinte. (Jdma-ush-^attnt.) 

" If tho husband be insane, the wife is en- 
titled, according to the Shifei doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Fa t diva- i- 
Alamgiriy to maintenance for the pci iod of one 
year, which is fixed by the Kszi in order to 
diseover whether the inssL^^y is curable ohr 
not. The Milikls, with whom the author of 
the Heddtfa seems to agree, deny to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie on the ground of tho husband’s 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore, 
retains the right of maintenance during tho 
insanity of her husband, however long con- 
tinued. With tho Shiahs the wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage contract If 
the husband's insanity be incurable. Should 
Che exercise this right and diasolve the mar- 
riage, her right to maintenance ceases. 

"The Mebommedan'^lsw lays down dis- 
tinctly (1) that a wife is bound to live with 
her husband, and to follow him wherever he 
desires to go; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without auffitiont or valid reason, the 
courts of justice, ou a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the huabiind, would order 
her to lire with her huaband. 

" The wife cannot refuse to live with her 
husband on pretests liko the followiisg :-~- 

"(1.) That she wishes to live with her 
parents. 

"(2.) That the domicil chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 

" (8.) That she does not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth. 

" (4.) That the climate of the plaoe where 
the huaband has eatablished bis domicil is 
likely to be injurious to her health 

" r5.) That she deteats her husband. 

" (6.) That the husband ill-treats her fre- 
quentlv (unless such ill-trestment is actually 
proved, which would justify the Kaxi to grant 
a separation). 

" Tho obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with her huaband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which justify 
her refusal to live with him. For instance, 
if he has hal^tually ill-treated her, if he has 
deserted her for a long time, or if he haa 
directed her to leave his house or even con- 
nived at hhr doing so, he cannot require her 
to re-enter the conjugal domicil or ask the 
assistance of a court of Juatice to compel her 
to live with him. The bad conduct or groat 
neglect of the husband is, under the Mussul- 
man law, a good defence to a suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal rights. 

" Iq the abeenoe of any conduct on the bua- 
band’s part justifying sn apprehension that, if 
the wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residence, she would be st his 
mercy and exposed to his violence, she is 
bound by law to ao company him wherever he 
goes. At the same time the law recognises 
the validity of aspress stipulations, entered 
into at the time of marriage, reepeeting the 
conjugal domicil. If it he agreed that the 
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hnsband shall allow his wife to lire always 
with her parents, he cannot afterwards force 
her to leave her father's house for his own. 
Such stipulation in order to be practically 
carried into effect, muff be entered in the deed 
of marriage ; a mere verbal understanding is 
not sufficient in the eye oithe law. 

•‘If the wife, however, once consent to 
leave the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of marriage, she would be presumed 
to have waived the right acquired under ex- 
press stipulation, and te have adopted the 
domicil chosen by the hyeband. If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place where the husband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subsequently 
that it is not suited for the abode of a respect- 
able woman, or that injury is likely to happen 
to the wife if she remain there, or that the 
wife’s parents were not of good character, the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place or from t^e house of such parents. 

“ The husband may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one place to 
another, if the change is occasioned by the 
requirements of his duty. 

“ Every case in which the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved ^vill depend, says 
De Menerville, upon its own special features, 
tbo general principle of the Mussulman law 
on the rubject being the same as in other 
systems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
reside with her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify her refusal to do so. 
The sufficiency or validity of the reasons is 
a matter for the considerstion of the Kazi or 
judge, with special regard to the position in 
life of the parties and the usages and customs 
of the particular country in which they reside.” 

Foqlr Jani Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of the Akhldq-i-Jaldii , gives the following 
sage advice, which expresses very much the 
ordinary Oriental view of the question : — 

A» regards the Selection of a Wife, 

The best of wives would be such an one as 
IS graced with intellect, honour, chastity, good 
sense, modesty, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to her husband, and 
gravity of demeanour. Barren she should 
not be, but prolific. ... A free woman is 
preferable to a bond woman, inasmuch as 
this supposes the accession of new friends 
and connections, and the pacification of 
enemies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. Low birth is likewise objec- 
tionable on the same account. A young 
maiden is to be preferred, because she may 
be expected more readily to attend to her 
husband’s guidance and injunctions ; and if 
»he be further graced with the three quali- 
ties of family, property, and beauty, she 
would bo the acm^ of perfection. 

To these three qualities, however, sundry 
dangers may attach ; and of these we should 
accordingly beware. For family engenders 
conceit ; and whereas women are noted for 
weakness of mind, she will probably be all 
the slower to eahmit to the hneband’e con- 
trol ; nay, at times she will view him la the 


light of a servant, which must needs prove r. 
perversion of interest, an inversion of rela- 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
next. As to property sod beauty, they are 
liable to the same inconvenience; while in 
beauty there is this further and peculiar evil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many ; and sinne 
women poetess less of that judgment which 
restrains from crime, it may thus lead to 
mischief without end. 

As regards the Mamgement of a Wife, 

There are three things to be maintained 
and three things to be avoided. 

Of the three things to be maintained : — 

1. Dignity.— -The husband should constantly 
preserve a dignified bearing towards her, that 
she may forbear to slight his commands and 
prohibitions. This is the primary means of 
government, and it may be effected by the 
display of his merits and the concealment of 
his defects. 

2. Complaisance. — He is to comply with his 
wife as far as to assure her of his affection 
and confidence ; otherwise, in the idea of 
having lost it, she will proceed to set herself 
in opposition to his will. And this withal, 
he is to be particular in veiling and secluding 
her from all persons not of the harim, in con^ 
versing with her in conciliatory terms, and 
consulting her at the outset of matters in 
such a manner as to ensure her consent. 
( Observe the seclusion and veiling is here put as 
a compliment rather than a I'estraint) 

3. Towards her friends and connections he 
is to follow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordielity, and fair dealing, and never, except 
on proof of her depravity, to take any wife 
besides her, however superior in family, pro- 
perty and person. For that jealousy and 
acrimony wUch, as well as weakness of judg- 
luent, is implanted in the nature of women, 
incites them to misconduct and vice. Except- 
ing, indeed, in the c&ae of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defensible. Even in the case of 
kings, it would be better to be cautious ; for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man cannot properly provide 
for two wives ctr divide hit affection equally 
between them. 

The wile should be empowered to dispose 
of provisions as occasion may require, and to 
preecribe to the domestics the duties they are 
to perform. In order that idleness may not 
lead her into wrong, her mind shonld be kepi 
constantly engag^ in the transaction of 
domestic affairs and the superintendence of 
family interests. 

As to the three things to be avoided in a 
husband towards his wife : — 

1. £xcess of affection, for this giret her the 
predominance and leads to a state of pervec 
sioD. When the power is overpowered god 
the commander commanded, all regnlmi^ 
must infallibly be destroyed. If trowUtO 
with redundance ef affection, let him at letot 
ooneeal H from her, 
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2. Let him not consult ' her on mAtterii of 
paramoujit importance ; let him not make her 
acquainted with his secrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the stores he 
possesses, beyond those in present consump* 
tion, or her weakness of judgment will infal- 
libly set things wrong. 

3. Let him allow her no musical instru- 
ments, no visiting out of doors, no listening 
to men *8 stories, nor intercourse with women 
noted for such practices ; especially where 
any previous suspicion has been raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by are Jivt : — 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To wear contented demeanour. 

8. To consider their husband's dignity and 
treat them with respeci. 

4. To submit to their husband's directions. 

3. To humour their husbands in their 
moments of merriment and not to disturb 
them by captious remarks. 

"The Refuge of Revelation (Muhammad) 
declared that if the worship of one crested 
thing could be permitted to another, he would 
have enjoined the worship of hashand.s. Philo- 
sophers have said, ' A good wife is as s mother 
for affection and tenderness ; as a alawj-gtrl 
for content and attention ; as a friend for eon- 
cord and sincerity. Whilst, on the other 
hand, a bad wife is as a rebel for unruliness 
and contumacy ; 09 a foe for coutemptuoua- 
ness and reproach ; and as a thief for treache- 
rous designs npon her husband’s purse." 

The Arab pbilosophors also say there are 
five sorts of wives to be avoided : the 
yearners, the favourers, the deplorers, the 
backbiters, and the toadstools. The yeamer 
45 a widow who has had a child by a former 
husband, and who will indulge her child out 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of property who makes 
a favour of bestowing it upon her husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the widow of a 
former nusband whom she will ever aver to 
be better than her present one. The back- 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti- 
nence, and who will ever and anon in his 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
his faults. The toadstool is an unprincipled 
beauty, who is like vegetation springing up 
to corruption. (See Akhidq-i-Jaidfi^ Thomp- 
son's ed., p. 263.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, re- 

markfl 

* Polygamy, which is also attended with 
very injurious effects upon the morals of the 
husband and the wiven, and only to be de- 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, is more rare 
among the higher sad middle classes than it 
is among the lower orders ; and it is not very 
common among the latter. A poor man may 
indulge himself with two or more wives, each 
of whom may he able, by some art or occu- 
atioD, nearly to provide her own subsistence ; 
nt most persona of the middle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing so by the con- 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
which tlffy would incur. A man having a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barren, 
and being too much attached to her to divorce 
her, is sometimes induced to take a second 
wife, merely in the hope of obtaining off- 
spring ; and from the ssme motive, he may 
take a third, and a fouilb ; but fickle passion 
is the most evident and common motive both 
to polygamy and repeated divorces. They 
ai*e comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by thf former practice. I believe 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

“ When there are two or more wives belong- 
ing to one man, the first (that is, the one first 
married) generally enjoys the highest rank ; 
and is called * the great lady.' Hence it often 
happens that, when a man who has already 
one wife wishes to marry another girl or 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself is sought in marriage, wdl not 
consent to the union unless the first wife be 
previously divorced. Xiie women, of course, 
do not api- ove of a tdan's marrying more 
than one wife. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men 
of the lower orders, if they have two or more 
wives, have, ior each, a separate house." 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an Englishwoman 
who spent twelve years in a Muhammadan 
zananah at Lucknow, and who in 1832 pub- 
lished her Observations on the Mumlmans of 
IndtOy says : — * 

Although he (the Muslim) may be the 
husbe.nd of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife takes precedence in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each have 
separato hsbitations if possible), all the reel 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not only 
do the secondary wives pay this respect to 
the first, but the whole circle of relations 
and friends make the same distinction, as a 
matter of com-se ; for the first wife takes 
precedence in every way. 

« « « » « 

“The latitude allowed by the law pre- 
serves the many- wived Musalman from the 
world’s censure ; and his conscience rests un- 
accused when he adds to his numbers, if he 
cannot reproach himself with having neglected 
or unkindly treated any of the number bound 
to him, or their children. But the privilege 
is not always indulged in by the Munalmans j 
much depends upon circumstances, and more 
on the man's disposition. If it be the happy lot 
of a kind-hearted, good man to be married to a 
woman of assimilating mind, poasessing the 
needful reqniremcnts to render home agree- 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then the husband has no motive to draw him 
into furthei engagements, and he is satisfied 
with one wife. Many such men 1 have known 
in Hindustan, parttcolarly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, who deem a 
plurality of wives a plague to the possessors 
in proportion to their numbers." 

There is a curious work published in Per- 
sian, entitled Kitdii KuUum Naneh^ in which 
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•re gir m the rnAximi rerarding wires e« they 
are eupposed^to exist in rersis. It pretends to 
be a grave work, compiled under the direction 
of Be fen matron law -giver a, but is really a 
specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d*esprtf, 
founded upon female customa and supersti- 
tions. The work is of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
of Persian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
“ The Conduct of the Wife to her Husband, 
Mother-in-Law, and other Relations,*^ is a 
fair specimen of its character. 

** That man is to be praised who confines 
himself to one wife ; for if he takes two it is 
wrong, and he will certainly repent of his 
folly. Thus say the seven wise women — 

Be that man's life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than one, 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 
His voice a cheeiful tone : 

These speak his ^onest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest ; 

But when with two he seeks for joy. 
Together they his soul annoy ; 

With two no sun-beam of delight 
Can make bis day of misery bright. 

** That man, too, must possess an excellent 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
his wife's wishes, since the hearts of women 
are gentle and tender, and harshness to them 
would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
so great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and refiects his character; her joyous and 
agreeable looks being the best proofs of his 
temper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herself depatts from the right path, and 
tbe colour cf her cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose ; but if her hnsband is continually angry 
with her, her colour fades, and her com- 
plexion becomes yellow as saflfron. He 
should give her money without limit : God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis- 
appointment ! in which esse her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 

** The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect ; and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and be does 
not give bis wages to his wife, she will 
claim them on the Day of Judgment. It is 
iDcumb«>nt on the husband to bestow on the 
wife a daily allowance in cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 
of excursions, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation. If be has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, He will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
tbe Day of Resnrreciion. And whenever he 
goes to the market, he must buy fruit and 
other little things, and put them in his hand- 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to shew 
his affeetioD for her, and to pleaae her 
heart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
journey, to go to tbe house of her friends for 
a month, to attend the baths, or enjoy any 


other pMtime, it is not fit for the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress her mind 
by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
giving an entertainment, it is wajib that ha 
should anticipate wbat she wants, and bring 
to her all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in entertaining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that hospitality and cor- 
dial friendship demand, she is not to be inter- 
ruptod or interfered with by her hnsband 
saying, ‘ What have you done ? where have 
you b^n ? ' And if her female guests choose 
to remain all night, they most be allowed to 
sleep in the woman's room, while the hus- 
band sleeps apart and alone. The learned 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who posaoases such a husband — a man to 
accommodating and obedient, is truly fortu- 
nate ; but if he happens to be of an oppoaite 
charaoter, morose, disobliging, and irritable, 
then Inde^ must she be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that ease she must of 
necessity sue for a divorce, or make him 
faithfully promise future obedience and readi- 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleasure. If a divorce is denied, she must 
then pray devoutly to be unburthened of her 
husband, and that she may aoon become a 
widow. By artifice and manamvring the 
spouse may thus be at length indu<^ to 
say : * Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave J Bibf Jin Afrdz says, 

* A woman is like a nosegay, always retain- 
ing its moisture so as never to wither.* It is 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking pleasant walks in gardens 
with her frienda, and manifesting her hospi- 
tality to her guests ; nor is it reasonable that 
she should be prevented from playing on the 
dyra, and frequently visiting her acquain- 
tance. 

Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatiously refuse these rights, she can- 
not remain longer in his bouse. An old or 
ugly woman does not lie 'under the same 
obligation ; she may submit to any privation 
without infringing the rulos of decorum. 
The conclave also declare that the husband's 
mother, and other relations, are invariably 
inimical to tbe wife : it is therefore wdjib 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in her views, by at least 
day using her fists, her teeth, and kicking, 
and pulling their hair, till tears come into 
thoir eyes, and fear prevents farther inter- 
ference with her plans. Knlsiim Naneh says 
that she most continue this indomitable 
spirit of indepeadence until she has fnlly 
established her power, and on all occasions 
she must ring in her husband's ears the 
threat of a divorce. If be still resists, she 
mast redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the bitterness and 
misery of his condition. She must never, 
whe^er by day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For ia^anoe, If he condescends te 
hand her the loaf, she mnst throw it from 
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h«r, or at him, with indignation and con- 
She must make his shoe too tight 
for him, and his piliow a pillow of stone : so 
that at last he becomes weary of life, and is 
glad to acknowledge her anthonty. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey from her hue- 
band’s house everything valuable that she 
hands upon, and then go to the 
and complain that her husband has 
beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to 
shew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knuws cannot be refuted by evidence, and 
pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and accordine^ to law. 

** And the seven learned expounders of the 
customs regarding the conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among the 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea- 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners ; in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incuning blame, or in any 
degree exceeding the discretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must scrupulously and religiously 
abstain from all such liberties with Mtfllahs 
and Jews ; since, respecting them, the pro- 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 
however, to be very particular in the pre- 
sence of common people; there is nothing 
criminal in being seen oy singers, musicians, 
hammam-servints, and such pereons as go 
about the streets to sell their wares and 
trinkets.” (Atkinson's Customs and Manners 
of the Women of Persia, p. 64.) 

WOMEN. Arabic ni$(C 


L-^The Condition of Women before the time of 
Muhammad. 

Although the condition of women • under 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
be admitted that Muhammad effected a vast 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. 

Amongst the Arabs who inhabited the 
peninsula of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst the 
Arabs a woman was a mere chattel* 
8^ formed the integral part of the eetate of 
her hnsband or father, and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of patri- 
mony. Hence the frequent unions between 
step- so ns and mothers-in-law, which were 
•nbseqnently forbidden by lalftm, were branded 
nnder the name of Nikihu %Maqt, or “ odione 

ThiT^pre-Iiliinic Arabe also carried tbeir" 
aversion to women so far as to bj 

burying alive, many of their female ehUaitt 
This fearful custom wge common amonm 
the tribos of Qnrislah and Knrdah. For 
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although they need to call the angela 
“ daughters of aod," they objected (as do the 
Badawi to this day) to female offspring, and 
used to bury tboir infant daughters alive. 
This horrible custom is referr^ to in the 
Qur an, where it ie said, SOrah ri 188 : 
“ Thus have their associates made eeemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
children to destroy them.” 'd, again, Sffrah 
xvL 60,01 : Wh.^n any one of them has tidings 
of a female child, his face is overclouded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
He skulks away from the public for the evil 
tidings he has heard; — is he to keep it in 
disgrace, or to bury it in the dust T ” 

It is said the only time on which Uemln 
shed a tear, was in the days of igno- 
rance, when hie little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-lsUmie Arabia as to the 
position of V-imen, e.p. 

** A man can bear anything the men- 
tion of his wives.” 

** Women are the whips of ^tag.* 

** Trust neither a king, a horse, nor a 
woman.” 

** Onr mother forbids ns to err and rana 
into error.” 

** What has a woman to do with the oonn- 
oils of a nation ? ” * 

** Obedience to a woman will have to be 
repented of.” 


//. — The Tuttking of the Qnr^dn. 

It has often been asserted by European 
writers that the Qur’&n teaches that women 
have no souls. Such, however, is not the 
case. What , that book does teach on the 
subject of women will be gathered from the 
following selections 

Sarah xxxiii. 88 : — 

** Verily the reeigned men and the resigned 
women. 

The believing men and the believing 
women. 

The devout men and the devout women, 
The truthful men and the truthful 
women, 

The patient men and the patieut women, 
The humble men and the onmble women, 
The charitable men jind the chariiable 
women, 

The fasting men and the fasting women, 
The chaste men and the chaste women, 
And the men and women who oft re- 
member God, 

For them hath God prepared forgiveneac 
and a mighty recompenae.” 

Sfirah xaiv. 81 : — 

** Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their ejea, and observe oenihieoee; 
and that they display not their Ornaments, 
exoept those which are external; and that 
they throw their veUa over their boecms, and 
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dispUj not their omements, except to their 
hnsbande or their fathers, or their husbands* 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbands* 
sons, or their brothers, or their brothers* 
sons, or their sisters* sons, or their women, or 
tl eir slaves, or male domestics who have no 
nstnral force, or to children who note not 
women's nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover their 
hidden ornaments. (See Isaiah hi. 16.) And 
be ye all turned to God, 0 ye Believers ! that 
it may be well with you.” 

Surah lx. 10-12:— 

“ O Believers t when believing women 
come over to you as refugees (Muhajirs), 
then make trial of them. God best knoweth 
their faith ; but if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go back to the in- 
fidels ; they are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelievers lawful for these women. But 
give them hack what they have spent for 
their dowerg. No o"ime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give them their 
dowers. Do not retain any right in the in- 
fidel women, but demand back what you . 
have spent for their dowei't^ and let the unbe- 
lievtrg demand back what they hare spent 
for their wive*. This is the ordinance of God ' 
which He ordaineth among you : and God is 1 
Knowing, Wise. | 

** An^ if any of your wires escape from | 
you to the Infidels from whom ye afterwards j 
take any spoil, then give to those whose | 
wives shall have fled away, the like of what j 
they shall have spent for their dowers ; and | 
fear Gcd in whom ye believe. ' 

** 0 Prophet ! when believing women come j 
to thee, and pledge themseives that they will ' 
not associate aught with God, and that they | 
will not steal or commit adultery, nor kill j 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges, | 
nor disobey thee in what is right, then plight , 
thou thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 
them of Ood; for God is Indulgent, Mer- 
ciful I ” 

Surah iv. 1 : — 

** 0 Men I fear your Lord, who hath created 
you of one man (nafs, soul), and of him 
created his wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad so many men and women. 
And fear ye God, in whose name ye ask 
mutual favours — and reverence the wombs 
that bare you. Verily is God watching 
youl 


And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which God hath placed with you 
as a means of support ; but maintain thena 
therewith, and clothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly speech.” 

“ Men are superior to women on account of 
the qualities with which God had gifted the 
one above the other, and on account of the 
outlay they make from their substance for 
them. Virtuous women are obedient, eareful 
during the husband's absence, because God 
hath of them been careful. But chide those 


for whoso rsfraetorinois ye have canto to 
fear ; remove them into sleeping-chambers 
apart, and scourge them, but if they are 
obedient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them ; verily God is High, Great ! 

* • « • « 

** And if a wife fear ill-usage or aversion on 
the part of her husband, then shall it be no 
fault in them if they can agree with mntual 
agreement, for agreement is best. Men’s 
souls are prone to avarice, but if ye act 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your actions 
are not unnoticed by God ! 

** And ye may not have it at all in your 
power to treat your wives with equal justice, 
even thongh you fain would do so ; but yield 
not wholly to disinclination, so that ye leave 
one of them as it were in suspense ; if ye 
come to an understanding and act in the fear 
of God, then verily, God is Forgiving, Mer- 
I ciful ! 

“ But if they separate, God can ccmpensata 
I both out of His abundance ; for God is Vast, 
Wise!” 

Surah xxiv. 4-9 : — 

“ They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these are perverse per- 
sons — 

“ Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously ; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful I 

And they who shall accuse their wives, 
and have no witnesses but themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shall be a testi- 
mony by God four times repeated, that be is 
indeed of them that speak the truth. 

And the fifth time that the malison of 
God be upon him, if he be of them that 
lie. 

** But it shall avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
repeated, by God, that he is of them that 
lie ; 

** And a fifth time to call down the wrath 
of God on her, if be have spoken the 
truth.” 


///. — The Teuchiny of Mxihiammndj as given 
in the Traditions, 

will be gathered from the follo'wing quota- 
tions : — 

** I have not left any calamity more detri- 
mental to mankind than women.” 

“ A bad omen is found in r woman, a house, 
or a horse.” 

“ The best women are those that ride on 
camels, and the viriuous women of the 
Quraish are i t^ose who are affectionate to 
young children and who are ipost careful 
of their husband’s property.” 

** The world and all things in it are valu- 
able, but more valuable than all is a virtuous 
woman*” 

**Look to your actions and obBtsiu from 
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the world and from women, for verily the first | 
•in which the children of Israel committed 
was on account of women.” | 

“ God will reward the Muslim who, having i 
beheld the beautie.s of a woman, shuts his 
eyes i 

“Do ' visit the houses of men when 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil circulates within ypu like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, ‘ O Prophet, in 
your veins also?’ He replied, * My veins 
also. But God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness.”’ 

“Two women must not sit together, be- 
cause the one may describe the other to her 
husband, so that you might say the husband 
bad seen her himself.*' 

“ Do not follow up one look at a woman j 
with another; for verily the first look is ex- i 
ousable, but the next is unlawful.** , 


IJJ, — Muhammadan law securest thf foUowtng 
Rights to Women. 

An adult woman may contract herself in 
marriage without her guardian's consent, an ^ 
an adult virgin cannot bo married against 
her will. When divorced or a widow, she is 
at liberty to marry a second husband. She 
must be treated with respect, and it is not 
lawful for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. She i.s not required to eng^e 
in war, although she may be taken by her 
husband on a military expedition, but .she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 

be slain in war. , 

The fine for a woman is half that oi a man, 
and in evidence the testimonj o' two women 
it but equtl to that of one man, except in 
the cate of a birth, when the evidence of one 
woman it to bo accepted. Her evidence it 
not accepted in the case of retaliation, 
roiaael In the event of a person being 
found tlain in the houte or village belo^ing 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of ovi- 
dance) it administered to her tifty timet re- 
Doatedly before the fine it impoted. If the 
Jpottatire from the faith of lalim, ahe it not 
to be put to death, but to be impritonod until 
she return to the faith ; for although Imto 
ath-ShaO‘i maintaiua that aha ia to *>« P“* 
to death, Imam Abu ^amfah holda that 
tha Prophet haa forbidden the elaying of 
women, without making any diatinction be- 
Twean thote who are apottatet or those who 
are original ia6delt. But, according to u 
expre^injunction, they are to be stoned to 
dMthfor adultery, and beaten for foroioation. 
Women who have no moans of subaiateuce 

that (according to the 

„ m 6) a woman may execute the o^ol^ 
L^or tndge, except in the 

in’ ^ormity with the rule that bar 
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svidsnos is accepted in every legal case except 
in that of and or “ retaliation.” 

There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
against a woman assumir'g the government of 
a state. The rulers of the Muhammadan State 
of Bhopal in Central India have been women 
for several generations. 


jy.^The Position of Wouen in MuhammmbtH 
Countries 

has been the subject of sevei-e criticism as 
well as of some controv/srsy, Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says : — 

“ The fatal blot in Islam is the degradation 
of women. . . . Yet it would be hard to iay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real roots of the degradation of women lie 
much djeper. When Islam was instituted, 
poWgsmy was almos, necessitated by the 
number of women and their need of support ; 
and the facility of dfvorce was quite neces- 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, a^d the 
consoquenoe that a man could not know or 
even aee the wom.An he was about to marry 
before the marriage ceremony was accom- 
plished. It is not Mohammad whom we mutt 
blame for these great evils, polygamy and 
divorce ; it is the state of society which de- 
manded the separation of the sexes, and in 
which it was not safe to alloV men and 
women freely to associate ; in other words, it 
was the sensual constitution of the Arab that 
lay at the root of the matter. Mohammad 
might have done better. He might boldly 
have swept away the traditions of Arab 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexes, and punished by the most severe mea- 
sures any license which such assoclati^ 
might at first encourage. With his boimd- 
less influence, it is possible that he might 
have done this, and, the new system once 
fairly settled, and the people accustomed to 
it, the good eflFects of the change would have 
begun to show themselvei. But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We m^t 
always remember that we are deaUng with a 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the nineteenth. Mohammad’s ideas about 
women were Uke those of the rest of his con- 
temporxriM. He looked upon them xe ohra- 
ing snares to the believer, ornamental articles 
of furniture difficult to keep in ord«r, pr^y 
playthingi ; but that a woman should oe the 
counaallor and companion of a men does not 
seem to have occurred to him. It »• to be 
wondered that the feeUhg of respecthe alwa}^ 
entertained for his first -wife, Khadeejw, 
(which, however, is partly accounted for by 
the fact that she was old enough to have 
been his mother,) found no counteroart in bis 
general opinion of womankind : * ^oman -- 
made from a crooked rib, and it you to 
bend it straight, it will break ; therefore ti^t 
vour wives kindly ' Mohammad was not the 
inantomake a social reform 
nor was Arabia the country in 
change should be made, nor Arab ladies pur- 
baps the beat subjects for the expenmeui. 
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Still he did scmothing towards bettering the 
condition of women : he limited the number 
of wives to four ; laid his hand with the ut- 
most severity on the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia ; con elled hus- 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their four months of probation; made irre- 
vocable divorce less common by adding the 
rough, but deterring, condition thot a woman 
triply divorced could not return to her hus- 
band without first being married to some one 
elae — p condition exceedingly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; and required four wit- 
nesses to prove a charge of adultery against 
a wife — a merciful provision, difticult to be 
fulfilled. Tlio evil permitted by Mohammad j 
in leaving the number of wives f>>ur instead j 
of insisting on monogamy was not great. 
Without considering the sacrifice of family 
peace which the possession of a large harem 
entails, the expense of keeping several wives, 
each of whom must have a separate suite of 
apartments or a separsfie house, is so great, 
that not more than one in twenty can afford 
it. It is not BO much in the matter of wives 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi- ' 
tion of the female slave in the East is indeed ; 
deplorable. She is at the entire mercy of her I 
master, who can do what he pleases with her | 
and her compan^ns ; for the Muslim is not re- | 
stricted in the number of his concubines, ns i 
he is in that of hit wives. The female white | 
■lave is kept solely for the master’s sensual 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of i 
her, and so aba passes from master to master, | 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition j 
is a little Improved if she bear a son to her I 
tyrant ; but even then he is at liberty to re- 
fuse to acknowledge the child as his own, I 
though h must be owned he seldom does this. | 
Kind as the Prophet was himself towards ! 
bondswomen, one cannot forget the unutter- ! 
able brutalities w'hich he sullcrcd his fol- 
lowers to inflict upon conquered nations in j 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was | 
allowed to do as he pleased with nn\' ‘ in- 
fidel ’ woman he might meet with on his vic- 
torious march. \Vhon one thinks of the 
thousands of women, mothers and daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words to express his horror, Ancl this cruel 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim 
character, nay, on the whole character of 
Eastern life.” (Seiectiotts ftom the Kur-an, 
2od ad., Preface.^ 

The tirict legislation regarding women as 
expressed in Muhammadan law, does not 
affect their po.?Hion amongst wild and unci^i- 
Uzed tribes. Amongst them she is us free as 
the wild goats on tho mountain tops. Amongst 
the Afreedees in the Afghan hills, for ex- 
ample, women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engaged in tending cattle 
and other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by their husbands, they either demand divorce 
or run away to son e neighbouring tribe. Not 
a few of the tribal feuds arise from such cir- 
cumstances. 


Amongst the Bedouins (BadawU), Mr. Pal- 
grave tells us, their armies are led by a 
maiden of good family who, mounted amid 
the fore ranks on a camel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco- 
miastic reoitatiom vol. ii. p. 71.) 

The influence which Afghan women have 
exercised upon Central Asian politics has 
been very great, and, as we have already 
remarked, the Muhammadan State of Bhopal 
in Central India has for several generation! 
past been governed by female sovereigns. 
[CONCOBINKS. DIVORCE, MAERIAOB, WIVES.] 

WORD OF OOD. [inspiration, 

<»LD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, PROPHETS, Qur’an.] 

WOUNDS. Arabic ahijdj 

pi. of thajjah. The Muhammadan law only 
treats of wounds on the face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi- 
trary atonement. 

According to the Hiddyah^ thijdj are of 
ten kinds : — 

Hdrifahf a scratch, such as does not draw 
blood. 

Ddi)\^*ah^ a scratch w'hich draws blood 
without causing it to flow. 

Ddmiyah^ a scratch which causes the blood 
to flow. 

Bd^^i^dhy a cut through the skin. 

Afutaldhimah, a cut into the flesh. 

Simbdq^ a wound reaching to the periora- 
nium. 

Muftbahf a wound which lays bare the 
bone. 

Hdshimah, a fracture of the skuU. 

Munaqqilahy a fracture which requiree part 
of the skull to be removed. 

Ammah^ a wound extending to the mem- 
brane which encloses the brain. 

According to the injunctions of the Pro- 
phet, a twentieth of the complete flne for 
murder is due for mu^ihah ; a tenth for 
hdihimah ; three-twentieths for tnunaqqilah ; 
and a third for ummah. All other fines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 

WRITING. Arabic ‘JZmw 'UKKaU. 

. Sir William Muir, in the 

I Introduction qf his Life of Mahomet, writes 
on this subject as follows ; — 

“ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval eoacur 
in fixing the date of the introduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at a.d. 660 {M€m, de 
VAcad., vol. 1. p. 306 ; C. de Pere., voL i. p. 
294.) The chief authority is coutained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khallicin, that the 
Arabic system was invented by MoHUnlr at 
Anhar, whence it spread to Uira. It was 
thence, shortly after its invention, intro- 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abfi 
Sofi&n, the great opponent of Mahomet, (/fci 
Khalit can, by Slane, vol. ii. p, 284.) Other 
traditions give a later date; but M. 0. de 
; Perceval reconciles the discrepaney by re- 
ferring them rather to the subsequent aitivnl 
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of some soalous And snccosstd teacher than 
to the finit introduction of the an (yol. i. 
p. 295). I would obflerre that either the 
abore troditiocB are erroneous, or that sooie 
iort 01 writing other than Arabic mustiiaTe 
been known long before the date specified, 
I.C. A.p. 560. Abd al Muttalib is described 
as writing from Mecca to bia maternal rela- 
tires at Medina for help, in bis younger 
days, i.e. about a,d. 520. And still farther 
back, in the middle of the fifth century, 
CuBsei (Qw.sfliy) addressed a irn7/c« demand 
of a similar tenor to his brother in Arabia 
Potrasa. (Katil) nl Wdckidi, llA; I'fibari^ 
18, 28.) 

“ The Himyar or Musnad writing is said by 
Ibn Khallickn to b .ve been confined to 
Yemen ; but the verses quoted by C. d« 
Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) would seem to imply 
that it had at one period been known and 
used by the Meccans, and was in fact sup- 
planted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known and probably exten- 
sively used in Medina and the northern parts 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“ In fine, whatever the system employed 
moj have boen, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
loi g before a.d. 560. At all events, the fre- 
quent notices of written papers leave no 
room to doubt tbai Arabic wilting was well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
in Mahomet’s early days. I cannot think, 
with Weil, that any great ‘ want of writing 
materials ’ could have been felt, even ‘ by 
the poorer Moslems in the early days of 
Islam.* {Mohammfd, p. 350.) Ueeda and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting.” (Muir’s 
Mahomet^ Intro., p. viii.) 

The intimate connection of the Arabic 
alphabet, as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phoenician alphabet, is 
r.hown not only by the form of the letters 
them .selves, hut by their more ancient nume- 
rical arrangomoht, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that hood on 
page 3 ot tho present work. This arrange- 
ment, it will be remombered, is contained in 
the six meaningless words : — 


c - c 





00 -4 <r. K 

oooo oooo 


c # 

Jr 


)—• OO Oi t» 

o 




The first six of thesu words correspond to 
the Hebrew alphabet, the last two consist of 
tho letters peculiar to Arabic, and it will be 
seen that the w'ords objad, hawwax, and 
hutti (as we transcribe them according to our 
system of tran.slitoration), express the nine 
units, together vuth ten, la/nwon and su^yVi.s, 
the tens from twenty to ninety, and gurashaf. 

and zazagh, the hundreds together 
with one thousand. 
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The preaeat arrangement of the Arabic 
alphabet, in the form which the letters take 
aa finala, is the following ; — 


FufAia. 


Order. 

Reduced 1 
Order. 

j ^ 

Trant- 
liters tion. 

1 

1 

\ V 

• c>. ») 

2 

1 


b 

8 

2 • 

Ui.> uu 

C 

4 

) 

iA.* 

a 

6 

6 

1 s: 

I 

e e 

c C 

j 

b 

7 

i) 

1 \ / 

t t 

kb 

8 

♦ 


d 

9 

) 1 

S 1 

s 

10 

1 ® 

J } 

r 

11 

1 1 

j J 

a 

12 

} ® 

(jm ^ 

■ 

13 

1 i 

uA lA 

sh 

14 


tA 

4 

16 

) 1 

vA u* 


16 


L k 

% 

17 

1 1 

k b 


18 




19 


t t 

Kb 

20 

I \ 


f 

21 

1 ( 

J 

q 

22 

11 


k 

23 

12 

J J 

I 

24 

13 

r A 

m 

25 

14 

ei e 

n 

26 

15 

« A 

h 

27 

16 

3 y 

w 

28 

17 

v3 o 

7 


On examining these characters, as repre- 
sented in tho above synopsis, it will ot once 
he seen that, with the exception of iho first 
and the seven last ones, each character .stands 
for two or throe .sounds, their only distinction 
consisting in from one to throe dot.s, which 
are added at the top or bottom of tho letter, 
and that thereby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 
will, moreover, be noticed that several of 
these characters have an appendix or tail, 
which is well adapted to mark the end of a 
word, but which would prevent the Ijttcr 
from being readily joined to n following one, 
and therefore is dispensed with if the letter 
be initial or connected with others. Sup- 
pressing those dots fud catting off these 
tails, and arranging the characters in their 
reduced order, und m that form which file 
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them to appear as initials or medials, we 
obtain the following simplified schednlo : — 

Initials and Medials 

Reduced 

Order. 

1 

Final. 

r 

Ini- ' 
tial. 

1 

Me- 

dial. 

Valne. 

1 


\ 


V 

a (i, u) 

rv 



1 

... 

h, t, s 

3 

c 

t 



j. kh 

4 

J 

Jl 



d, z 

6 

J 

J 

J 

) 

r, z 

G 

LT 

u- 


— 

8, sh 

7 


U“ 

- 


9, z 

8 

L 

k 

»• 

1 

li» » 

9 

e 

c 

* 

a 

S gh 

10 



i s 

a 

U q 

11 



1 1 

X 

k 

12 

J 

J 

! 1 

1 

1 

13 

r 

r 

i - 

A. 

m 

14 

0 


1 * 


n 

16 

A 

& 

1 ^ 

• 

b 

IG 

) 


1 

y 

w 

17 

. 1 

ij 


2 


y 


A farther examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1, 4, 5 and IG, 
j and do not admit of the horizontal 
prolongation towards the left which serves 
to connect a letter with n following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only be joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 17, viz. ^ and in their initial and 
medial form, differ from tho character b 
only by the superadded dots, and may there- 
fore count for one with it, finally limiting the 
number of characters to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs 

) j ^ \ 

which can be joined to a preceding letter, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
separate from a following one, and the eleven 
signs 

which can be connected either way. 

These, then, are the graphical elements, i.i 
their simplest expression, by moans of which 
Arabic, et 3 rmologically perhaps tho richest 
language in existence, was originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 
sacred text of the inspired book to the 
coming generations. Tho first in the above 
series of connectible characters repre- 
sents hve different sounds, b, r, x, n, and y ; 
(he second three sounds, A,y, and to<f 

next fire L, a, a), together with a 

and^ two sounds each, a and aA, x and r, t 
and n, * and and 9 , d and r and z, re- 
spectively, and only fire out of the whole 
i^umber of fifteen are single 


signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for the vowels, only the long ones, o, m, 
and i, were in this system of writing graphic 
cally expressed, being represented by the so- 
called weak consonants, and which, 

in this case, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding shoil vowels, a, u, and 
t, were of the utmost importance for the cor- 
rect reading of a text, for tho whole system 
of Arabic inflection is based upon them, and 
their faulty employmi^rt in the recital of the 
Qur’an would frequently lead to grave mis- 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shock the 
piou.s and the loarned. 

So it will he easily understood that the 
want of additional signs was soon felt, to 
obviate this double insufficiency of the 
original alphabet, that is to say, on the one 
hand to distinguiah between letters of the 
same form bat of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with tho 
rules of the I^rab or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
these signs were invented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no means 
then' oldest form, as we have also, with re- 
gard to the characters of the alphabet them- 
selves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, tho one called Gufic, used in inscrip- 
tions on monuments and coins, in copies of 
the Qur’an, and documents of importance, tho 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigencies of daily life. This 
latter style, it is true, seems to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resemhie.s in a document of the second century 
of the Hijrah, which has come down to us, 
already very much tho so-called Naskbi 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from the first (juite apart, and developed 
independently from each other up to the 
middle of the fourth century of the Muham- 
madan era, when tho more popular system 
began to supplant tho older one, which it 
finally superseded even in the transcriptions 
of tho sacred book. 

In tracing the origin of the vowel-marks 
and the diacritical signs, as wo may now call 
them, in the first instance of the Cufic alpha- 
bet, we will follow Ihn ]^allikan, whose in- 
formation on the Hubject seems the most in- 
telligible and self-consistent that has reached 
us. In his celebrated biographical dictionary, 
be relates that Ziyad, a natural brother of the 
first Umaiyah ^halifah Mu‘awiyah, and then 
Governor of the two ‘Inlqs. directed Abfi 
Aswad ad-Du’ili, one of the most eminent of 
the Tabi‘un, to cotnposo something to serve 
as a guide to the public, and enable them to 
understand “ the book of God,” meaning 
thereby a treatise on Grammar, the elements 
of which Abii Aswad was said to have learned 
from ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet him- 
self. He at first asked to be oxcused, but 
when he heard a man, on reciting the passage 
(Surah ix. 3) : Anna 'Uaha bart*un mina 7- 
mushriklna wa rnsiiftihu, pronounce the las! 
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word rasuUhi, vihxch changes the meaning of 
the passage from « That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and Hie Apostle also,” into “ That 
God is clear of the idolators and of His 
Apostle,” he exclaimed, “ I nevor thought 
^at things would have come to such a pass.” 
He then went to Ziyad and said, “ I shall do 
what you ordered: find me an intelligent 
scribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of ‘Abdu 
was brought to him, but did not give 
him satisfaction : another then came, and 
‘Abdu I'Aswad said to him : ‘‘ When vou see 
ine open (^ fatak) my mouth in jtronouncing 
a letter, place a point over it ; when I close 
(zosmt) my mouth, place a point before the 
letter, and when I pi? ker up (^kasar) my 
month, place a point under the letter,” 
N^oldoke, the learned author of Geschickte des 
A-Orans, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be taken in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced, the scribe was supposed to watch 
the action of the dictater’s lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
erases where much depended on the correct 
Tocahsation of a word, and where the reciter 
would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Ahu Aswad should instruct his amanu- 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the sound, but also call the tes- 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At any rate, 
the name o| the vowel-points ; Fathah^ 

“ opening,” for a, zammah, “ contraction,” 
for tt, and kasrah, fracture ” (as the pucker- 
ing up of the mouth may fitly be called), is 
well explained, and the notation itself ; 

\gt fathah, • — for and , iiyv hurah, 

is that which wo still find in some of the old 
Cufic manuscripts of the Qur’an marked in 
red ink or pigment. W'e refer the reader 
to the first specimen of Cufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which he is requested to 
compare with the transcript in the modem 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans- 
literation, when he will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Cufic fragment cor- 
respond to the short vowels of the translite- 
ration, while, in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonants. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
seen that in the Cufic form it expresses the a 
after the n of fanazzalat, for it recurs again 
ait»'r I in tbo last syllable, and that in the 
Naskl-i character it distinguisheB the n 
itself from the preceding double-pointed t 
(>'j, both which letters »einain without a dis- 
tinctive tiign in the Cut*'- 

To iotum 1,0 Ibn /IjhIUIhii: be relates 
In another place, afWr Abu Ahmad al- 
‘Askarl, that in the days of ‘Abdu 'I-Malik 
ibn Marwan, the fifth Khall/ah of the Uroai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneoub readings of the 
Qur’an had become numerous and spread 
through ‘Iraq. This obliged the governor, 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, to have recourse to his 
kdtiit, for the purpose of putti^ distL ctive 
marks on the wor^ ol onooriain pronuncia- 
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! tion ; and it is said that Nasr ibn ‘ Aijiixn under- 
took that duty and imagined single and double 
I pointt (nuqat pi. of “ drop,” “ dot ”), 

I which he placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without making 
any copies of the Qur’an but with points, 
the usage of which did not, however, prevent 
some false readings from taking place, and 
for thi.s reason they invented «he I‘jam (signs 
serviijg to distinguish the letters ef the same 
form from one another), and they thus placed 
the i‘;dw posteriorly to the nuqat. 

Pnma facir, this seems to contradict the 
passage q-.oi.cd previously, according to 
which Abu Aswad would be the inventor of the 
nuqat or Vv/wel-points, and the same remark 
applies another account of the same 
author, which we shall adduce presently. 
Pending oor attempt to reconcile the diffe- 
1 -<at rtatements, we notice here two fresh par- 
ticulai.y of some importance. For the first 
time menti'Ti is made double points, and 
we shall scarcely be wrong if we refer 
this to the way in which the Nunnatxon or 
Tanw'xn, that is the sounding of an n after the 
vovels, is expressed in the early writing. It 
is simply by doubling the vowel-signs in the 
same position in which the single points are 

placed: * * for on, * for ur, and for 

in. Secondly, we meet with the distinct 
assertion that the invention of the t^jdm or 
diacritical signs followed that of the nuqaf 
or vowel-points. Ndldeke thinks the reverse 
iioro probable, not only because the letter 6 
s-*) is found already pointed on coins of 
‘Abdu ’1-Malik, but also because the diacri- 
tical signs are in the ancient manuscripts, 
like the letters themselves, written with black 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of a 
different ;oionr. But the early use of a 
pointed b does not prove that the other letters 
were similarly marked at the same time. 
On the contrary, if such a distinction was 
once established for the 6, which would be 
most liable to be confounded with one of its 
four sister-forms, the other characters of a 
like shape could for some time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
accustomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of consonants together, and deeply 
imbued with an instinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the danger 
of mistaking one letter for another would i;ot 
be by far so great as it appears to us. Aud 
as for the argument taken from tho different 
colour of the ink, Ndldeke himself remarks 
that it was natural to use the same tint 
for the consonants and their distinctive signs, 
which form only a part of hem, while the 
vowel- points are an entirely new element. 

According to a third tradition, it was 
Xahya ibn Ta*uiai (died A.fi, VJVj and al- 
Hassn al-Ba^ri (died a.h. 110), by whom al- 
Hajjaj caused the Qur’an to be pointed, and it 
is stated that Ibn Shinn possesaed a copy of 
it, in which Tahya ibn Ya'mar bad marked 
the vowel points. He was remarkable as a 
Shi‘ah of the primitive class, to usa Ibn Kh al- 
likan’t expression : one of those who, in aaeert- 
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ing the saperior merit of the PtvpU of tht 
House^ abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that family. It is related by ‘Asim ibn Abi 
’n-Najud. tho Qur’an reader (died a.h. 127), 
that al-Hajjaj summoned Yahya on that 
account into bis presence and thus addressed 
him 

Do you pretend that aUHasan and al> 
Husain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of God? By Allah, 1 shall cast to the ground 
that part of you which has tho most hair on 
it (that is ; I shall strike off vour head), un- 
less you exculpate yourself.^’ “ If I do so,” 
said Yahya, shall 1 have amnesty?” ** Yon 
shall,” replied al-Hajjaj. “ Well,” said 
Yal>ya, Qod, may His praise be exalted t 
said : 

^ And We gave him (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, and guided both aright ; and 
Wc bad before guided Noah ; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and looses and Aaron : Thus 
do Wo reward the righteous ; And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias : all 
wore just persons.’ TSurah vL 84, 85). 
Now, the space of time between Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than that which sepa- 
rated al-Hasan and al-Husain from Muham- 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of God 
and his salvation I ” Al-Hajjaj answered, “ I 
must adrdlt that you have got out of the dif- 
ficulty ; I read that before, but did not un- 
derstand it.” In the further course of con- 
versation, al-Hajjaj said to him : ** Tell me 
if I commit faults in speaking.” Yahya 
rcmainod silent, but as al-Hajjaj insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied : ** 0 
Emir, since you ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what should be deprosae i, and depress 
what should be exalted.” This has the 
grummutical mo9Ltno% : You put in the nomi- 
native {raf) what should be in the accusa- 
tive (nafo)y and vice versa ; but it is, at the 
same time an epigrammatical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj’s arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahya the appointment a.s Qazi in 
Murw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from tho former’s court. 

According to other sources, Yahya had 
acquired bis knowledge of grammar from 
Abu Aswad ad-Du’ili. It is related that, 
when Abu Aswad drew up the chapter on 
the agent and patient (ya’fV, subject, and 
mafulf object of the verb), a man of the tribe 
of Lai^ made some additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, having found on examination 
that there existed, in the language of the de- 
setl. Aisabs, somt axpresaions which could not 
bis i^a^o to entt ato that section, he stopped 
short and abandon^ the work. Ibn Khal- 
likifn thinks it possible that this person was 
Yahyi ibn Ya*mar, who, having contracted 
an klliabce by oath with the tribe of Lais, 
wa^ considered as one of its members. But it 
cs equally possible that the before-mentioned 
Ifasr ibn ^A^im, whose patronymic was al- 
Lai^i, may have been that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring the dif- 
ferent statements wMch we have quoted 


into some harmony. To Abu Aswad the 
I honour can scarcely bo contested of having 
! invented the simple vowel-points or nuqaU 
I Na^r ibn ‘Asim, walking in his track, may 
I have added the double points to designate the 
I Tanwin. Lastly, Yahya would have com- 
j pleted the system by devising the i\idiiL, or 
j diacritical signs of tho consonants, and intro- 
I duoed it to a fuller extent into the writing of 
‘ the Qur’an, in which task he may have been 
; assisted by al-Ilasan al-Basii, one of the 
: most learned and accomplished Qm an- 
i readers amongst the Tabi'un. 

I But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the diacritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Cufic manuscripts, like that of the vowel- 
points, is essentially different fiom tho dots 
which are now employed lor tho same pur- 
pose. They have the form of accents (^ii), 
or of horizontal lines ( ), or of triangular 

points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex turned tp the right ( ^ ?). As it 
cannot be our intention to give here an ex- 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, we pass 
over the remaining orthographical signs made 
use of in tho old copies of the Qur’an, in 
order to say a few words un the system of 
notation which is employed in the Nnskhi 
character and our modern Arabic type. 

If, with regard to the Cube alphabet, we 
have spoken of diacritical signs to distin- 
guish between the consonants, and of vowol- 
poiuts, we must now reverse these expres- 
sions, calling the former diacritical points, 
the latter vowel-signs. For, as already has 
been seen from the synopsis of tho alphabet 
on p. 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for the distinction of consonants, while the 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets rank as letters equally with tho conso- 
nants, have no place in that synopsis. As 
this style of writing was to serve tho pur- 
poses of daily life, it is probable that the want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the use of points for this 
end preceded the introduction of the vowel 
marks, or to speak more accurately, of 
marks for the short vowels. For the long 
vowels J, i, and ii, were, as in the Cufic 
writing, also expressed by the weak conso- 
nants ^ and ^ taken as letters of pro- 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re- 
present the short vowels equally in writing, 
the point or dot, as a distinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and other signs had to be in- 
vented for that purpose. This was accom- 
plished, we are told, by al-lUjalil, the cele- 
brated founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosody and Metric. His device was simply 
to place the abbreviated fonaa of the before- 
mentioned weak consonants themselves above 
or beneath the letter after which any short 
vowel was to be pronounced. The origin of 
the zammah or u (-A.) from the y is at once 
evident. The sign for the fatfs^ or a (JL) 
differa only by its slanting position from the 
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tom which the \ aeaumes frequently in euch 

worda as for eiJl ; end the kasrah or « 
( , ) ie deriyed from the bend towards the 
right which the letter <3 takes in its older 
■hape (c.). The Tanwin was then, as in the 
Cu 6 o writing, expressed by doubling the 
ripiB for the simple vowels : JL. for on. jlL or 
for im, and for 

There remains a third set of signs supple* 
mentary to the Arabic alphabet, which may 
be called orthographical signs, and which, in 
♦heir present form, were probably also in- 
▼ented and introduced by al-^sHl ; at all 
erents, this is distinctly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamzah and the Tashdid. 
The Hamzah, to be well understood, must be 
eonaidered in connection with the letter 
(f ) ^hich its sign is the abbreviated 

form. li the latter assertion needed pnoof 
against the erroneous opinion, put fortn by 
some writers, that the Hamzah is derived from 
the this proof would be afforded by the 
following anecdote. The IChalifab Hardnu *r 
Rashid was sitting one day with a favourite 
negro concubine, called Khalisah. when the 
poet Abu Nuwas entered intc his presence 
and recited some verses in his praise. Ab* 
aorbed in.oonvorsation with the iascinating 
alava-girl, the Khalifah paid no attention to 
the poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon ar*Ra;)hid *8 door : — 

Jin 410 2U UX ^ 

XJU. 

Laqad za^a ski^ri *aUt babikumt kaina f 0*0 
*iqdun *ala KhdHftah, 

“ Forsooth, my poetry is throiiti aioay st 
your door, as the jewels are thrown 
away on the neck of Khalisah.** 

Wben this was reported to Ha run, ho or* 
dered Abfi Nuwas to be called back. On re- 
entering the room, Abu Nuwas effaced the 
final stroke of the ^ in the word 

“ is lost ** or thrown away **), changing 
lit thereby into written with the 

Hamsah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when the j^alifah asked : ** What have 
you written upon the door ? ” the answer was 
now : 

“Truly, my poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as the jewels sparkle on the neck 
of 3 £hklivah.” 

The fact is, that both the letter *atfi and 
the Hamzah are different degrees of the 
dietinot effort, which we all make with the 
muscles of the throat, in endeavouring to 
pronounce a vowel without a consonant. In 
the case of the *ain, this effort is so strong 
for the Arabic organ of speech, that it par* 
takes in itself of the nature of a consonant, 
and found, as such, from the first, a repre- 
sentative in the written alphabet, while the 
slighter effort, embodied in the Hamzah, was 
left to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when their langaage became the object of a 
favonritr etudy with the learned Arabe« thie 
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difference not only called for a graphical ex- 
pression, but led even to a further distinction 
between what is called Hamxatu ’/-Qaf' or 
Hamzah of Disjunction, and Hamxatu 7- Wasl 
or Hamzah of Conjunction. Wo will try 
shortly to explain this difforonco. 

If we take the word y^\ amir, a com- 
mander or chief,*’ the i Hial a remains the 
same, whetuer the word begins the sentence 
or is proceeded by another word : we say 

amirtin qala, “ a commander said ” 
(according to the Arabic construction lite- 
rally “ as for a commander, be said ”), as 
well as JU qala a}Hirun, ** there said a 
commander ” (in Arabic literally “ he said, 
nameljf, a commander ”). Hero the Hamzah 
(•), with the All/ (\) as its prop and the 
fathah or a as its vowel, is called Ham- 
zutu H-QaVi because in the latter esse it 
disjoin' or cuts off^ as it were, the initial 
a of the word aminin from the final a of 
ibo word qala ; and the same holds good if 
the l^lamzah is pronounced with i\ as in 
imarah, “ commandership,” or with u, 
as m *1^^ umara*, ** commanders,” plural 
of amir. But it would be otherwise with 
the a of the article jf al, if joined 
with the word awtir. In JU al-amiru 

qala, “the commander said, *^11 would pre- 
serve its original sound, because it begins the 
sentence ; but if we invert the order of words, 
we must drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of qala instead, 
thus : qala U-amiru, " said the commander,** 
and the same would take place if the preced- 
ing word terminated in another vowel, as 
yaquiu ^l-amiru, “ says tho commander,” or 
bi-qauli U-amiri, “ by the word of the com- 
mander.** Hero the Hamzah would no longer 

be written JL. but JL JVI, etc.), and 

would be called Hamzutu H-Wt'sl or Ham- 
zatu '9-^ilah, because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

In the ai'ticle,aB it has been stated above, and 
in the word aiman, “ oath,** the original sound 
of the Hamzaiu ’/- Waslisfatkah, a ; it occurs 
besides in a few nouns, in several derived 
forms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
the primitive trilitoral verb, in a»i of which 
cases it is sounded with kasrah or i, except 
in the Imperative of those tri literal veroe 
whoee aorist takes zammah or u for the 
vowel of the second radical, whore the Ham- 
zah is also pronounced with zammah (IXf 
uskut, ” be silent ”). But the reader most 
always keep in mind that it preserves this 
original promincialion only at the beginning 
of a sentence , if it is preceded by any other 
Word, the final vowel of that preceding word 
takes the place of the Hamzah, and if this 
word terminates in a consonant, the Hamzah 
is generally pronounoed with 1 . We say 
pssmralh, because the only exceptions are 
after the preposition ^ where it is 
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■oiinded with a, and after the pronominal 
affixei of the second and third person plural, 

^Jcum and ^ Aum, where it takes v. 

We can pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazmah or Sukun. If 
in consequence of any ^ammatical ope ation 
an Alif, as prop of a Hamzah sounded with 
fat^hf comes to stand before another such 

Alif, we write pronounced d, instead of 
and the pper horizontal sign is called Mad- 
dah or Madd, “ lengthening ” “ prolongation.” 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (JListhe 

sign for the doubling of a consonant 
If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
by a Towel, the sign or JL, named Jaz- 
mah (cutting off) or Sukun (rest), is placed 
aboTB it, and the consonant is called 
** quiescent” (sdktnoA), in contradistinction 
from a ** mored ” c4 isooant (muharrakah), 
that is, one sounded with a vowel (JuxrakaJiy 
“ motion ”). 

We have seen that the Hamzatu *1-Qat* 
(JL) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
*Ain' (^y In similar manner, the sign for 
the Hamzatu ’l-WasI or Hamzatu 's-$ilah 
(JL) is an abbreviated form of the initial 

(^) of the word i^ilah. The sign for the 
Maddah (Jl.), as written in old manuscripts, 
seems to be a stretched out form for the 
word Madd (*m) itself, and the sign for the 
Tashdid (Jl.) represents the initial of the 
word Shiddah, which is the technical teim 
for it. The original sign for the Jazmah 
(JL) is the cypher or zero, employed to indi- 
cate the absence of a vowel sound. A native 
Arab scholar of our days, the late Na^if al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marks as well as the last-mentioned ortho- 
graphical signs in the words : 

Akhuttu *l'-hija*a. 

** I write out the Alphabet,” 


and these words, together with the two 
formulas given on page 682 and 

and the dot as a diacritical 
sign, contain the whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut-shelL 

However indispensable these various sup- 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
the meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
iVrabs themselves look at them in a different 
light. Although the need for their was from 
the first most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the correct reading of the Qur’an, 
several of the learned doctors of early Islam 
strongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
A.n. 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at the relinous service in the mosque 
(uMmeria/tf V-ma^dAi/'), and allowed them 
only in the smaller copies, destined for the 


instruction of the yonng in schools. In 
course of time, however, when even the 
office of reading the QuVan publicly more 
and more frequently devolved persons 

who had not received a special theological 
training, the necessity of carefully marking 
the text with these signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last a generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera- 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their use 
should, according to the competent authori- 
ties, bo limited to those cases where ambi- 
guity is to be apprehended from their omis- 
sion. If there is no danger of miscompre- 
hension, we are told by Haji ^alifah, it is 
preferable to omit them, especially in ad- 
dressing persons of consequence and refine- 
ment, whom it would be impolite not to 
suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
of the written language. Moreover, to a 
chastened taste, a superabundance of those 
extraneous signs seems to disfigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabic character. 
When a piece of highly elaborate penman- 
ship was presented to ‘Abdu ’llah ibn Tahir, 
the accomplished governor of Khurasan under 
the Abbaaide Khalifab al-Ma’mun, he ex- 
claimed, How beautiful this would be if there 
were not so much coriander seed scattered 
over it.” The diacritical points of tbo conso- 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte- 
gral elements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absence, or their accidental mi.sapplicntion, 
gave rise, in former times, to numberless ludi- 
crous or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadan 
history. Al-Baladori, e.g., relates that the 
poet al-Farazdaq (died a.u. 110) interceded 
by letter with Tamim, governor of the boun- 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the son of u poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth’s 
name was Hubaish (^ ^^ ) ; but as the oia- 

ritical points were not marked in al-Farazdaq’s 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to road 
Hubaish or Khunais (^ ^., j, and solved 
the difficulty by sending homo all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious ietiera. 
A more tragical event is recorded by Haji 
Kh alifab. to which we would fain apply the 
Italian saying : Se non e vero, e ben trovato. 
The Khalifab al-Mutawakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of his officials to ascertain 
the number of Zimmis in his province, and to 
report the amount. Unfortunately, “ a drop 
fell,” as the Arabic original expresses it, 
upon the second letter of the word \ 
(aAsi, count”), and the result was, that the 
officious fimctionary submitted the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrading 
operation, in consequence of which they all 
died but two 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Qur'an, together with 
several others, to mark its (Svision into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sections, to call attention to the pauses that 
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should be cbserred in rociting it, and to indt- | 
cate the number of rukii^ oi inclinations with | 
which the recital is to be accompanied, ^are | 
occasion for graphical embellishment of ! 
various kinds. Brilliantlj coloured ink or a j 
solution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly pressed pergament or | 
paper, frequently overspread with gold or ' 
silver dust, highly finished ornsraental de- 
signs of that fanciful and elegant description ! 
which has received the name of nrahesques, I 
such are the means which serve to render the i 
copies of the Qur’an of the halcyon days of ; 
Islam gorgeous and oftentimes artistically i 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, ' 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated ! 
upon in prose and verse by its posHesKors, to i 
whom it opened acoo8‘> to the monl exalted ' 
positions in the State. Amongst the most i 
celebrated calligraphists are mentioned the ' 
Wazir Muhammad ibn Ah ibn Muqlah (died 
A.H. 328), ‘All ibn Hiliil, suruamed al-Bauw.ib 
(died A.ii. 413), and Abu 'd-Durr Ta(iut ibn 
Yaqut ibn ‘Abdi ’Hah ar-Kumi al-Must'asamt 
(died A.u. G98), whose father and grand- 
father bad excelled in the art before him, but 
who, according to Haji Khalifah, was never 
surpassed in it by nny of his successors. 

It was a natural consequence of the 


general development of the art ©/ writing, 
that various styles were invented wnd cuT> 
tlvited independently of each other, sad it 
will DOW be our task shortly to of the 

principal varietiea, trying to desortbe their 
distinguishing features by help pf a few illus- 
trations chosen from Bresnier’s (.'ourg dr 
Ijangut Arabe. Along with the futidamenlal 
distinction already mentioned, of the Oufic or 
monumental, and the Naskhi or manuscript 
style, there rutiO, in the first instance, that of 
the Mg gh rib-Borbor or Western, and Mashriq 
or E./Stern style. It must, ho'.vever be re- 
marked, that the Western Naskhi aiands in 
closer oonue'’tlt>n and has preserved greater 
resemblance with the Western C.tfir, than is 
the case with the Eastern Na-sklji in reference 
to the Eastern Cufic, as the Tt ader will 
scarcely fail to p*>rceivo on 'oc-p,wing the 
following spocinions. 

The firr is the before -mentioned fragment 
of the Qur’an, written in the Oufic manuscript 
style, and provided with the vowel-points 
as inventou by Abu AswaH sd-Du’ili (or 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, see page dS2). Like the 
remainder of our gjiccimens, we accompany 
it with a transcript 'n modern type, a tcans- 
literatiori in Homan character, and a render- 
ing into English. 


No. 1. 



CUFIf MXNUfCa'PT CIIAJIACTER. 


^ M C 

- > - c - 

lOa mti inn(tz‘:nlnt hi-hi (inh- 
ghntfnir\u ira run 
yanba^i Jti-hum wa md 
(yagtatVuim). 


“TheSa'ans were not sent d.-wn with it 
(the Qor’an) r it beseemed them not, 
and thet/ had not the pon e) ’ 

(Surah xxvi. 210 ; the words in italics cor- 
respond to the word yagtati^ima^ which is not 
contained in the Cufic original.) 

Tlio next two specimens illustrate the ('ufio 
style, as it is emplcved on monuments, and 
more particularly ho its Maghrebian develop- 
ment. 
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OUFIC MOHtnCBlfTAL ORABACTBR. 


No. 2 ia part of an inscription copied from 
A public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
reads : — 

Ax—f 

Bi-ami 'lldhil barakatun mina 'lldhi U-*ahdi 


%dki ^abdi V-ro/biiditt amtri H-mu^wimna 
a^dla Hldhu (haqffa-hu), 

** In the name of God I May a blessiag 
from God be upon <AbdiU&h *Abdur- 
rahm&n, Gommander of the Faithful ; 
may God lengthen his life.** 


No. 8. 



MAOHRID MOninr^HTAL CHAEACTBR. 


No. 4, an inacription taken from the Al- 
hambra, exhibits a style of monumental 
writing which can scarcely be called Gnde 
any longer, so much resembles it the Naskbi 
characvor. While in the previous specimen 
neither vowel points nor dincriticol signs are 
made uso of, hero we find them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand. The render will not 
have much difficulty in tracing the compo- 
nent letters by comparison with the follow- 
ing transcript and transliteration 

jv nu k 

Yd wdriaa H-an$dri Id ^an kaldlatin ttird^a 
jnldlin taatakhijffu W-rmvdaiyd, 

** 0 thou who inheritost from the An 9 &rs, 
and not by way of distatit kindred, a 
heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appear low.** 


It will be noticed-that the h (/) of the 
word tctata^iffu is lelt without the dlaori- 
tioal point wliioh distinguishes this letter 
from the letter | ( 9 ). This tallies with 
a remark of Hiljl Kh alifah. according to 
which the diacritical points of these two 
letters may be put or omitted ad libitum ; and 
we seem therefore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distinction was 
latest felt and provided for. Hence arises one 
of the peoulianties which at once mark the 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
styles of writing, and which the reader will 
observe in the next three specimens, present- 
. ing instances of the Maghrib manuscript 
oharaoter. 

The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and consequently shows more strik- 
ingly the close reUtiorsMp with the monu- 
mental style of the Western Arabs. 


No. 4. 



TTt*10AL FORM OF THR MAGHRIB MABUSCRIPT CBARACTBR 
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4Lele JL Afi\ 

Qdlat ^Ayishatu raziya Hlaku ^an-kd 
fa- ji'tu 'rasiila *ildhi falia 'l/dhu 'alai-hi. 

“‘Ayishah, may God ho gracious to her, 
related : 

T went to the Apostle 0/ God, may God’s 
blessing ho upon him,” Ac. 

On comparing the initial letter of either 
line, it will be found that the one is } 
(in qulat), the other i (in /a-ji'tu); but in the 
Maghrebian original, the former is marked by 
t! dot above, tno latter ^y dot beneath the 
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character, instead of the tnpereeribed double 
and single ^int respeotiTely in the tran- 
script. This is the distingnishing feature 
between the two styles previonsly aUnded to, 
and it seems to prove that the use of the dia- 
critical points for these two letters is of later 
origin, and dates from a time when the two 
great divisions of the nation bad definitely, 
separated and followed eaoL their own deatl-i 
nios. Another point to which we draw at- 
tention, is tho difiorent form of the Tashdid, 
as seen in tho word Allah, The Maghrib 
form is instead of JL , ; and while in the 
Oriental writing the vowel eigns are placed 
over it, the Western style places the sign for 
the Tashdid and for the vowel frequently 
side by side, as it is done here. 


So. 6 



GOOD MAOHRIB WRITlirO. 


Q/ala Abuqrutu rahima-ku Uldhu *l-*^umru 
qafirun wa '^-aind^atu fawilatun 
iva 'l^waqtu za^iqun wa 'Utajribatu khatirun 
wa H-qazau ‘a/inin. 


Hippocrates, mav Qod have oompaesion 
upon him, said : Life is abort, art It 
long. 

Time is narrow, emperience dangerous, 
judgment difficult. 


No. 6.; 



SUPERIOR MAOHRIB WRUINO. 


AlVi ^ 

weU j* ly* vsXJ ^U> 


aJU-. U 6^ UU JJiJW 
O.U\ pU\ JU^ 

jW' w 
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Inna Ahuqrata lam ^tan U-man da^at-hu 
shahwatU’hu ila *sh’$hurbi bi-'l^laUi 
an yaahraha an 

la yftshraba Idkinna-hu in shariba v?a nama 
ha^da shurbi-hi fa'inna-hu ajwadu min 
an Id 

yanama wa gd/ika ICanna *n-nauma vat add- 
mku zarara ^th-shurbi wa ifdlilka anna 
U-^ddata lam 

t'ljri bi-’^sh-shurbi bi-*l-laili fa 'tsd shariba 
fidii /add mabdlata anna gdlika ’#A- 
shurba yukdiKH 

fi 'l-hazmi fajdjatan wa faaddan ka-hdli*l- 
mai H-hdrxdi ija {iu66a f t qadrin 

f l-hd ta^dmun wa huwa yaghl'x ^ala *n- 
ndri. 

“ Hippocratea neither allown nor forbids a 
man, who has a desire to drink at 
night-timo, 

to satisfy his desire. If, however, he 
drinks, and sleepa after drinking, it is 
better 

than not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this case, the evil 
effect of drinking ; 

for it is not customary to drink at night- 
time, and if one does so, this will of 
necessity produce 


a distorbanee and derangement in the 
digestion, jnst as if cold water were 
ponred into a vessel 
containing food that is being boQed.’* 
These two fragments scarcely call forth 
any farther remark, except that in the last 
both forms of the Taehdid are employed, the 
ordinary forpi even more frequently than the 
Maghrebian ; fcr the latter occurs only twice, 
in bi~*8h-shnrbi , which is the second word in 
the fourth line, and in nsh-shurbay which is 
the last word but one in the same line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notice the pecu- 
liar shape which the letters j (<f) and S 
(i) take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
words ajwadu towards the end of the second 
line, and ya'ian near the beginning of the first. 

IHsmissmg the Ma ghrib-Ber W style of 
Airahie writh^, with its numerous local varie- 
ties, as less interesting for the English reader, 
we now tnm tp the Oriental style, where we 
meet again with a bipartition, viz. mto the 
Eastern NaskhI, as it is written in Arabia 
itself, E^pt, and Syria, and the Ta‘liq, 
current in Persia, India, and Central Asia. 

No. 7 is a specimen of the Naskhi in the 
more limited sense of the word, meaning the 
style generally employed in manuscripts, and 
derived from naskh ol* nus^aky “ copy.” 


No 7. 



Uli ^ JU 

Qdla yd Adumu 'nbf-him bi'OsmcPidiiin fa~ 
lammd anba'a-hum bi-'a^md'i-hvn qdla 
fdam aqul la-kum 

Anni a*lamu ghaiba ^i-samatrdti wa 7- 
«r|rt wo n^lamu md tabddna 
Wa mi kuntum taktumiina. Wa r; qulnd 
h^l»mala i-kati *$judii. 


He said . ‘ O Adam, iflfonxi them of thoir 
names,’ and when he had informed 
them of their names, Ho said : ^ Did 1 
not say to you. 

That I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and of the earth, ai»d know 
what ye bring to light, ■ 

And what ye hide ? ’ And when we said 
to the angels ; ‘ Bow down ’ . . 

(Surah ii 31, 32.) 
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From this ordinary XasMii Rcveral more 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as the 
Rlhani, Yaquti, and Sulus. They are dis- 
tinguished principally by the relative pro- 
portions of the characteis ; and in the ^utua 
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in particular, of which we give a specimen 
under Ko. 8, the letters are three times the 
size of the ordinary Nnskhi, while the 
Rihani and Yih^Citi show intermediate pre- 
portionu between the two. 


No. 8. 



BULUS 8TTL1. 


Kuntu nabtyan u'a *i-adatHU baintt 
tea U‘tim. 

*‘l was a prophet, when man was yet a 
mixture of water and clay." 

It will he observed that beneath the ^ 
(m) of the words (a/^adomu) and UJl 

(a/-nidV), in the Sulus fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover, in the word it ia 

surmounted by the sign JL., which in Magh- 
rib writing, as we have seen, generally repre- 
sents the Tashdid. This is done in the 
above-mentioned ornate styles, especially 
with those letters which admit cf diacritical 
poiiit6,Tix.5,j, . I, tec. Toindi- 

cate that no such diacritical point is intended, 
the sign JL is placed on the top of the 
letter, or to make still surer of preventing 


u mistake, the letter itself is repeated in a 
minute . ' ape at the bottom. Only the letter 
a(A),a8 distinguished from & {f), is, in this case, 
written above the line, because it frequently 
occurs us abhrovi ition of ya /unco, “ lie," or 
djill AUah, “ God," and it would therefore be 
considered irre\ orential towards the Deity ty 
write it beneath the other letters. As a fea- 
ture common to this di' ision of the Kastern 
Arabic manuscript style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of the characters from the 
left to the right, in contradistinction both to 
the Maghrib and Ta‘liq writing, where the 
letters arc traced perpendicularly, or even 
with a slight bend from the right to the 
left. 

Two otliei deviations from the pure Nas kh t 
style are the Juri and Diwani, officially 
employed in Turkey, and exhibited in the 
specimen No. 0 : — 


No. 9. 





JARI AWU niWAKI 
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The Jari fragment in the upper diristun 
is a facsimile of the formula which aoeom- 
pAies the seal of the Sult&n, and rune as 
follows : — 

Sii ^\3 \a. yU- W 

Nishani shariji *dlishdn $dnu nuikdn vn 
tughr^i ghiarrdCi jihdti arffi tiidni khd- 
gan nufiga bi H-aun ar^rabbdni tea *x- 
Mam at-xamnddmi b^tni o/dur ki . . . 

** This is the noble, exalted, brilliant sign* 
manual, the world 'illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Khag&n (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 


and the protection of the Eternal). 

I His order is ihat, etc.^' 

The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top to the bottom of the page, or as* 
cending eliptically from the bottom to the top. 

The Diwani style, of which iho lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official corre^ondence of the Turkish admi- 
nistration. The final letters, and even words, 
are placed on the top of one another, and in 
its more intricate varieties the letters run 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders 
the decipherment of this writing frequently 
very difficult. 

Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian T**l»q writing 


No. 10. 



TA*LIQ CHABAOTEB. 

\ A f ^ paper more glossy than those which we employ 

mV»i ^ aS ourselves. The best ink is said to be made 

(a j r P 7^ of lamp-black and vinegar or verjuice^ to 

Hamin chashmi ddram zi ^wdnaudagun which rod ochre is added, well beaten up and 

Ki ndmam ba niku barond bar zahdn. mixed with yellow' arsenic and camphor. The 

“ Such hope I cherish that in minstrer.s P^per, before being used for writing, is sub- 

mitted to the action of the press, or made 
With right fair fame my name will live '> smooth by placing it on a well-levelled board 
for aye ! *’ i chestnut wood, and polishing it with an egg 

(Firdaum.) crystal of about half a pound’s weight. 

Wo cannot here enter into further particu- 
Krom this styl® of writing the Shikastah lars on the subject. The reader who might 

is derived, and bears the same relation to it feel interested in it, wdll find some curious de- 

which the Diwani beare to Nnskhi. While tails in a short poem by Abu ’l-Hasan ‘All ibn 

in general preserving the peculiar outline al Bauwab. which Do Sacy has published and 

of the Tn'liq, it superposes finals and words, translated in his Chrestomathie. As mentioned 

and joiniu letters in a similar way to the before, this calligraphist w’.as one of the 

Diwani, with which, however, it contrasts greatest masters of his art, so much so that 

favourably by a far more cleg.nnt and grace- when he died, a.h. 413 or 423, the following 

ful delineation of the characters. lines vere written in his praise : — 

It remains now only to add a few words on “ Thy loss was felt by the writers of former 
the writing materials which the Arabs, and ^ times, and each successive day juati* 

Orientals in general, make use of. From the fies ..heir grief. The ink-bottles arc 

nature of the character and from the direc- therefore black with sorrow, and the 

tion of the writing from the right to the left. pens are rent through affliction.” 

it will be easily understood that our quill Ibn Khallikan, from whom we quote, finds 
and steel pens would answer the purpose these verses very fine. Without disparaging 

rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re- his taste, we can happily assure our readers 

quires a broader nib, and, at the same time, that Ibn al-Bauwabs verses are finer. With 

the edges of the writing instrument should be regard to the f/alunij however, be rather mys- 

smooth enough to glide with ease over the tifies us on the verj' point which would be 

paper, so as to enable the hand to give that most interesting, namely, the manner in 

line swing and swell to the carved lines, which the nib should be cut or made. He 

which fonn one of the chief beauties of the says ; — 

Arabic writing. These conditions are admi- “ Give your whole attention to the making 

rably fulfilled by the gahm or reed pen. For of your nib, for on this, verily, all else 

the same reasons their ink is richer and their depends. 



WUJUD 

Bot do not flatter jonreelf that I am 
doing to roToal this seoret ; it ia a 
secret which I guard with a miaer'a 
Jealousy. 

^ All that I will tell is, that you must 
obserTO the gulden mean beta'een a 
too much rounded and too much 
pointed form.** 

Disappointed as wo are at this oracular 
sajdng, we will condone him for his niggardly 
reticence on account of his flnal lines, with 
which we will also terminate our article : — 

“Let your hand demote its fingers to 
writing only useful thi^s that you will 
leare behind you on quitting this abode 
of illusion ; 

“ For man will find, when the book of his 
actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his Ufe.” 

WUJtJD An existence. 

Philosophers say existences are of three 
kinds 

fVdjibu 7- Wujudf a necessary existence — 

\>od. 

Mumkimi 7- Wujud, a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumtani*u an impossible exis- 

tence— an Associate with Cod. 

WUQCF fo/,). '• Standing.” 

A name ^xen to those oeremonioa of the HI- 
grimage which are performed on Mourn 
*Arafah. (Burton, Pil^mape, xol. ii. p. 888.) 

WU^C* The ablation made 

before saying the apprinted prayers. Those 
which are said to be of dixine institution are 
four in number, namely : to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 
as far as each ear ; and (2) the hands and 
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arms up to the elbow ; (8) to rub (moso^) 
with the wet hand a fourth part of the head ; 
also (4) the feet to the ankles. The autho- 
rity for those actions is the Qur’&n, Sfirah x. 
6 : “V) Belii^xerR 1 when ye address yourselxes 
to prayer, wash your hands up to the elbow, 
ana wipe your heads, and your feet to the 
ankles.^ The Sunnis wash the feet: the 
ShPahs are apparently more correct, for they 
only xripe, or n ther rub (smIsoA) them. In 
these ablutions, if the least portion of the 
specified part is left untouched, the whole 
act becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is xain. 

The Sunnah regulations (or those esta- 
blished on the erample of Muhammad) re- 
garding it are fourteen in number. (1) to 
make the intention or niyoA of wu^u\ thus : 
“ I make this loaf ii' for the purpose of putting 
away impurity " ; (2) to wash the hand up to 
tue wrist, but care must be takon not to pnt 
the hands entirely into the water, nntil each 
has been ibbed thre/;^ times xrith water 
poured on it ; (8) to say one of the names of 
God at the commencement of the toutiT, thus : 
^ In the came of the Great God," or “ Thanks 
bo to God " ; (4) to clean the teeth (miiwdk ) ; 
(5) to rinse the month three times ; f6) to 
ut water into the nostrils three times ; (7) to 
0 all the above in proper order : (8) to do 
all without any delay between the xarions 
acts ; (fh each part is to be purified three 
times ; (10) the spaee between the fingers of 
one hand mast be rubbed with the wot 
fingers of the other ; (11) the beard mast be 
combed with the fingers ; (12) the whole bead 
must be rubbed once; (18) «be ears must 
be washed with the water remaining on the 
fingers after the last operation ; (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with the little 
flnMr of the left band, drawing it from the 
little toe cf ’the right foot and betwoen etch 
toe in snccession. [iBLimoif, phatxr, 

WATKl.] 


Y. 


YADU 'LLAH Jj). “Hand 

of God." The expression occurs in the 
Qur'in : — 

Sfirah xlviii. 10 : *• God’s hand is aboxo 
their hands." 

Sfirah X. 69 : “ The Jews say, ‘ God’s hand 
is fettered." 

Tb<^ expression is a subject of contro- 
xersy amongst the Mu^mmadans. The 
Wahh&bis maintain that it is wrong to hold 
that it is merely a ftguratixe expression, but 
rati^r that Gk»d doth possess a hand in such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain the manner how. On the other hfuid» 


some maintain that it is merely a 
expression for God's power. 

An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, 8urab Ixxi. 28. Pro- 
fessor Palmer says it was in the fignre of k 
lion. Al-Baixawi says H the name of « 
hero who li red botwoen the dliya of Adana 
and Noah, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 

YA HOT (^W). “0 He!" that 

is, “0 God.” An exclamatiftn often recited 
W faqlrs or darxeshea la their religious ykrs. 
Ine third personal pronoun singular, Ai? 
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{hHwa)f ** He” being a name (or God, i.e. he 
who e]d» 4 >f.** [cuul] 

TAHCD (*>^), the plural of 
YahiidL Heb. Jews. The 

word used in the Qar'ftn (together with BtinA 
for the Jews, [/swb, Judaism.] 

YAHYA John the Baptiet. 

The son of Zachariah, whosa birth is meu> 
tioned in the Qur’an, S&rah xix. 1 ; iii. 84 ; 
and who is said in the latter Surah to hare 
been sent with glad tidings ** to confirm the 
Word from God (Jesus), a chief and a chasts 
one and a prophet from the righteous.” And 
in SGirah rl. 85, his name occurs with that of 
Zacbariah, Jesus, and Elias, as one of the 
“ righteous ones.” [johm the baptist.] 

YA’JOJ WA MA'jOj(«y^U, 

[OOG AVD MAOOO.] 

YALAMLAM (/J*). The tnlqdl 

or stage where the pilgrims from al-Yaman 
assume the pilgrim’s garb at the pilgrimage. 
[HAJJ.] 

YAMAMAH a province 

in the eastern portion of the ^ijaz frequently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 

al-YAMAN The south* 

western province of Arabia. It is con* 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and is called the garden of Arabia. 

YAMIN (^^). [oath.] 
al-YAQIN “The cer- 

tainty.” (1) A term which implies belief, 
sure knowledge, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an to express the hour of death. 

Surah Ixxiv. 48-48 ; They shall say, ‘ We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor ; but we did plunge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Da^ a lie until the certainty did 
come upon us.’ ” 

Surah xv. 99 : “ Serve the Lord until the 
certainty come upon thee.” 

Muslims’ say there are three degrees of 
spiritual knowledge : — 

1 . *llmu H-^Yaqm that which 

a man apprehends with his intellectual 
faculties. 

2 . ‘Ainu H-Yaqm ^^^),that which 

he sees with the eye. 

8 . Haqqu 7* Yaqin that which 

he fully embraces with the heart ; the highest 
form of spiritual knowledge, especially of the 
Unity of God. 

YAQTIN (t^). Heb. p-ilpilJ. 

The gourd tree under which Jonah shelter^ 
after he escaped from the belly of the fish. 
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Siirah xxxvii. 145, 146 : “ We cast him on a 
barren shore : and he was sick : and we made 
to grow over him a gourd tree.” 

YA‘QtTB [JACOB.] 

YA SiN ( 0 ^ ^). The two Arabic 
letters ^ and corresj :nding to 
the English y and s. The title of the xxxvith 
Surah of the Qur’au, which begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of which is 
said to be unknown. Al-Baiz&wi says per- 
haps they mean Ya Jnsun! (^L-i\ ( 4 ), “0 
Man I ” Mnsain suggests that they mean Ya 
Saiyid! 1 ^), “0 Saiyid!” whilst the 
Jalalan think the meaning is known alone to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter a-as the 
Qcdbu 7-Qwr’dn, “the heart of the Qur’an,” 
apd it is consequently held in high estima- 
tion. It is nsuaily read to dying persons. 

Yd Sin is a title given to Muhammad with 
the belief that he is referred to as “ 0 Saiyid,” 
in the first verse of the Surah referred to. 

YA§RIB (s^). The ancient 
name of al-Madinan, mentioned once in the 
Qur’an, viz. Surah xxxiii. 13. .Vccording to 
the traditionist, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yasrib to Madinatu ’ii-Nabi, “ the 
City of the Prophet,” because Yasrib was a 
name of shame and reproach. (ifcfayin(/*M 7- 
BihATf Tol. iii. p. 499.) 

YA‘8CB (v**--*i). Zfif. “ A prince 

or chief.” The King of Iho Bees. A title 
given to ‘AU. {Majma^u "l-Bibdt\ voL iii. 

. 502.) A name of one of Muhammad’s 
orses. (Richardson’s Dictionary.) 

YATHRIB. [YABEIB.] 

YATIM (^). [orphan.] 

YAUM ((•y). A day of twenty- 

four hours ; pL aiydm. In contradiction to 
lail toa nakdr, “ night and day.” 

The seven days of the week are known 
as : — 

Yawnu *l~ahadf first day, Sunday. 

Yaumu l-iinain^ second day, Monday. 

Yaumu U’ttaldifd\ third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu 7-arba*d*, fourth day, Wednesday. 
Yaumu ’/-/^awit, fifth day, Thursday. 

Yaumu 'I’Jum^ahf day of Assembly, Friday. 
Yaumu *s-sa5f, Sabbath day, Saturday. 

YAUMU ’D.DlN(t>iAJ\ “Day 

of Judgment.” 

Surah i. ; “ The King of the Day of Judg^ 
ment.” 

Surah Ixxxiii. 17; “ What shall make thee 
know what the Day of Judgment is ? ” 

AL- YAUMU ’L-lSHIR 

“ The Last Day.” A name given in the Qnr*ftn 
to the Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L.‘ASHUBA' 

The tenth day of the month 
of Muharram. [^ashuba’.] 
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YAUMU ’L-PASL 

of Soverin^f.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah Ixxvii. 13, 14: “For the Day of 
Severing 1 and who ahall teach thee what the 
Day of Severing is ? ” 

YAUMU 'L-FITR ( jUi] “ The 

Day of bronking the fast.*’ [‘ii>u ’l-fitr.J 

YAUMU ’L.HARA’ ^yi). 

‘‘The day of the stony country " mentioned 
in the Traditions. (^MishLatu book 

xxiv. ph. ix.) The day on which Yazid sent 
an anny to al^Madlnaii and laid it in ruins. 
(See Ockley’s Snracens, p. 42o.) 

YAUMU *L.iIASHR fy\). 

“ Day of Assembly.” i*ho Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L-HISAB f^f). 

“Day of Reckoning.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Surah xl. 28 . “ And Moses aaid, 

Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 

your Lord from every one who is big with 
pride, and believes not on the Dtit/ of lierion- 
ingJ* 

YAUMU ’L-INQITA‘ (£UjbM 

“ The Day of Cessation.” The day on which 
anything terminatc.s- In law, the last day on 
which anyone who has become possessed of 
property illegally may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner. 

YAUMU ’L-JAM‘ >^). 

“Day of Gathering.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah Ixiv. 9: “On the day when He shall 
gather you to the Day of Gathering.” 

YAUMU 'L-KHULUD 

“ Day of Eternity.” Siirah 1. 84 : “ Enter 
into it in peace ; this is the Day of Eternity.” 

YAUMU ’L-KEURUJ rj*)- 

“The Day of Exodus,” The Day of Judg- 
ment, Surah L 41: “The day when they 
shall hear the shout in truth ; that is, the 
Day of Coming Forth.” 

YAUMU 'L-QAEtt 

“ The Day of Rest.” The day after the sacri- 
fice at the Hajj, when the pilgrims rest. 

YAUMU ’L . QIYAMAH (ry-i 
“ Day of Standing up.’* The 
Day of Resurrection.” [resurrectio.v.] 

YAUMU *L.WA‘ID 

“ The Day of Threatenings.” The Day of 
Judgment. Surah 1. 19 : “ And the trumpet 
shall he blown ! — that is the threatened 
day.'’ 

YAUMUNMA'LUMUN 

“ A Known Day,” i.c. known to God. The 
Day of Judgment. Surah Ivi. 60: “ Gathered 
shall they surely be for the tryst of a known 
day.” 

YAUMU *N-NAHR (j^\ 

“ Day of Sacrifice.” A term used for the 
Feast of Sacrifice. [*idu *l-azua.] 

V2 


YAUMU *S.SABU‘ (^\ 

The Day of Sabu‘,** mentioned in the follow- 
ing tradition 'l-Musabih, hook vxiv. 

ch. 16);— 

Abu flurairah says, ‘ Whilst a man was 
with his goats, behold a wolf came in amongst 
them, and took a goat ; and the man released 
it. Atid the wolf said t the man, “ Who 
is to guard tuese goats on the day of .Sfiftu*, 
when there will Im* no shepherd but me.*’ 
And the people said, “ The wolf speaks.” 
And the Prophet said, ‘* I believe that the 
wolf did speak.” Abu Bakr and *Umar also 
said so.' ” 

‘Abdu ’l-Haip^ says there is a difference 
of opinion as to w*iiat the Day of Sabu‘ is, 
either it is a day of insurrection, or a fes- 
tival amongst the ancient Arabs, when the 
flock.s ivf e left to themselves. 

YAUMU ’T - TAQiJABUN (^,i 
“ Da? of« Mutual Deceit.” 
The Day of Judgment. Surah Ixiv. 9; “On 
that day when he shall gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that i.s t‘ie Day of Mutual Deceit.” 

Al-Balziiwi says : “ Beth the righteous and 
the wicked will disappoint each other by re- 
versing their positions, the wicked being 
punished, while the righteous are in bbss.” 

YAUMU T.TALAQ (jU\ 

“ Day of Meeting.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah xl. 15 : “ He throws the Spirit by his 
bidding upon w'hom He will of His servants, 
to give warning of the Day of Meeting ” 

YAUMU *T.TANAD (f\^\ 

“ A Day of MntuAl Outcry.” A name giv^en 
to the Day of Judgment in the Qur’an. Siirah 
xl 84 : “ O my people I verily I fear for you 
the day of a-ying owf to one another.** 

YA‘UQ An idol mentioned 

in the Qur'an, Surah Ixxi. 23. Professor 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horso. 
Al-Baizitwi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol of the name. 

YAWNING. Arabic tasdwuh 
From the Traditions it 
appears yawning is regarded as an evil: for 
Abu Hurairah relates that Muhammad naid, 
“ God loveR sneezing and hates yawning. As 
for yawning, it is of the devil. Therefore, if 
any of you yawn, let him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
the back of his left hand upon his mouth ; for, 
verily, when anyone 5'awns and opens his 
mouth, tho devil laughs.” (Mishkdt, hook 
xxii. ch. vi.) 

YAZiD (o^y). The son of Mu'fi- 

wiyab. The second Khnlifnh of the house of 
I'maiyeh (Ommiyali), who reigned from a d. 
679 to A.n. 683 ( a.h. 60-C4). He is celebrated 
in Muslim history us the opponent of al- 
IJusain. (See Ockley’s Hist. S(tracen$, p 
393.) 
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YEAR. Arabic sanah (^), pi. 
ganufif sanawdt ; Slwi ((•^)» pl- a*wdm ; 
haul (J^), pi. ahwnl\ Persian nil 
(jM.pi- gflJhh 

The ancient Arabinn year is supposed to 
have consisted of twelve lunar montha, as 
now observed by the MuhnmmadanH ; but 
about the year a.d. 412. the Arabians intro- 
duced a system of intercahition, whcieby one 
month was intercalated into every three 
years. (Sec M. dc Perceval, vol. b p. 242). 
This system of intercalation existed in the 
time of Muhammad ; but it is related that, at 
the farew’ell pilgriinaj^e, the Prophet recited 
the kh nthah on the Day of Sacrifice, and 
said : “ A year is twelve month.s only, as at 
the time of the creation,"' and thus again in- 
troduced the lunar year, (See Mishkdt. hook 
xi. ch. xi.^ The Muhammadan year, there- 
fore, consiata of twelve lunar months, wdtbout 
any intercalation to m?ko it correspond with 
the course of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly to 3o4 days and 0 hours. Hcikjo the 
Muhammadan New Year’s Day, Nutt /foe, 
will happen every year about cloven day.s 
earlier than in the preceding year. 

• There also existed amongst the Arabians a 
system of cottinnifttfion whereby the Muhnr- 
rattty the last of the three continuous .sacred 
month-s [months], became secular, and Stifar 
sacred. Some traditions say that the })()wer 
al.so existed of commuting the isolated sacred 
month Rtt/'nh, for the one .succeeding if, 
Sh&bun. When this WQ^ done, it became 
Uw’ful to war in the sacred months of Mu- 
harram and Rajah ; and Safnr and Sha‘bun 
acquired the .sacredness of the months for 
which they bad been substituted. It is with 
reference to this custom that Muhammad 
says in the Qur’an (Surah ix. 30, 37) : — 

** Verily, twelve months is the number of 
months with God, according to God’s Book, 
over since the day when He created the 
Heavens and the Earth ; of these, four are 
sacred: this is the right usage. Therefore, 
wrong not your.selves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all ; and know that 
God is with those who fear Him. To carry over 
a sacred month to another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not believe are led 
in error by it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal- 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited.” 

This .system of commutation i.s said to have 
been introduced by Qusaiy, w'ho wi.slicd, by 
abridging the long three months’ cessation of 
hostilities, to humour the warlike Arabs, ns 
well ns to obtain the power of making a 
sacred month secular when it might best 
suit his purpose \ but Sir William Muir is in- 
clined to think that this syiitem of commuta- 


tion WAS an ancient one, and merely restored bj 
Qusaiy. (Muir’s Mahomet, vol. i. p. ccviii.) 

Both in India and in Egypt , in the present 
day, the Muhammadans u.se the lunar year 
for their religious observances and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life ; but for the piii*poses of 
agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the Julian calendar. 

To find the number of .solar ycar.s elapsed 
ginre any given Muhammadan date, subtract 
thr given year of the Hijrah from the cur- 
rent year of tlie Hijrah, and froui the re- 
mainder deduct three per cent, ' the l emainder 
will bo the number of solar years which have 
elapsed. Thus, suj}po.se we .see a manuscripl 
written a.h. 681, and wish to know it.s real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 1266, and 
there remains 576 ; from this last we deduct 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 658, 
which at that period i.s the real age of the 
manuscript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre- 
ci.se Ghrifitian date corresponding to any 
given year of thu Hijrah, apply the following 
lule : — From the given number of Mosalman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the re- 
mainder add the number 621*64 ; the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at which the 
given current Musnlmun year ends. For 
example; from a.ii. ‘342, deduct three per 
cent., or 28*26, and the remainder is 913*74. 
To this last add 621*54, and the sum is 
1535*28, which show.s that A.n. 942 ended in 
the spring of a.d. 153C. This simple rule is 
founded on the fact that 1(X) lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being only eight days of excess in the former 
period ; hence to the result found, as just 
.stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

Tho following is a more accurale rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years and 
decimals of a year ; multiply by *970225 ; to 
the product add 621*54, and the sum will bo 
the precise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 
Forbes.) 

If it is desired to find the year of the Hij- 
rah which comes in in a given year of the 
Christian era ; it i.s sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. (Murray.) 

YO HANNA (U.,e). The Arabic 

Christian name for John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
name being Yahj/d. [yaiiva.] 

YONUS [JONAH.] 

YCrSHA' (e*.y). [JOSHUA.] 

YOSUF [JOSEPH.] 
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ZABH (c,i). Hel>. j-Qt 

Arabic lexico^raphom define the word to 
moan tho act of cuttin^f tho throat. In the j 
language of the law, it donotos the act of 
slaying an animal agzeeably to tho jncwcribed 
forma, without wiiirh its tleah is not lawful 
fur tho food of man. Sec Qur’an, Surah ii. 
167 , 168 :— 

“ Eat of the good things wherewith we 
have provided you, a»iff girt thankt unto 
GW, if ye are ilia worahippera. Ho has only 
forbidden for you that which ia dead, and 
blood, and flesh of swino, and whatsoever hae j 
been consecrated to other than Hod ; but ho | 
who is forced, neithor revolting nor tranS' 
gressing, it is no ein for him ; (or vorily Uc i 
is forgiving and merciful.” 

The injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit (Minhkaf, book xviii. ch. i.), for 
example: Abu relates thal ‘AU woe 

once asked, “ Has the Prophet ever told you 
anything with regard to religion which be has 
not told others ? ” And ‘Ali replied. “ Nothing, 
unless it be that which I have in the scab- 
bard of my sword.” Then *Ali ^brought 
out of his Rcabbxnd a piece of paper, and 
thereon wta written : May God curse those 
who slay without repeating tho name of God, 
in the same manner as the polytheists did in 
the names of their idols ; may God curse those 
who remove their neighbours’ landmarks ; 
ma^’God curse those who cui.se their fathers ; 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 
in matter.s of religion.” 

According to Sunni law, ra/iA is of two 
kinds : (L^ of «-lioicc ; and (2) itti- 

rari, of ncccs.sity. 

Tlie first is eiTcctcd by cutting tuc throat 
above the breast anti reciting tho word.s 
Aildhu ahbar, “ God is most groat”; and tho 
second by reciting these wordi ujion shooting 
ar. arrow or discharging a gun. 

Tho latter act, however, is merely a sub- 
.stitutc for tho former, and ncM.rdingly is not 
of any account unlos.s tlzo former be imprac- 
ticable ; for the proper is held to bo by 
the shedding of blood, and the former method 
is most effectual for this pm pose. 

It is absolutely necessary that the person 
who slays the animal should be u Muslim or 
a kitdbi {i.e. a Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone; 
it signifies not whether the person be a man 
or a woman, or an infant, or an idiot, or an 
uncircumcised person. 

An animal slain by a Magian is unlawful, 
as also that slain by an idolater or a poly- 
theist. performed by ar apostate from the 
Muslim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful ; but, according to Abu Hanifah, if 
a Jew or a Christian become an apostate from i 


I his own creed, his is lawful, for the Mus- 
i lim law still regards him, ith respect to znM, 
in tho name light as formerlv. 

If the slayer wilfully omit the invocation, 
“ *n the name of the most great God,” the 
flesh of tho animal is unlawful ; but if ho omit 
the invoraiion through forgetfulness, it is 
lawful, although there is some difference of 
opinion on tlus subject amongst the Bunni 
doctors. Ash-Shsfi‘i is of opinion that the 
animal is lawful in either care, but the Irniim 
Mulik maintains that it is unlawful in both. 

Abft /usuf and all the Hanafi doctors havo 
declared, that an animal slain under a wilful 
omission of the invocation is utterly unlaw- 
ful, and that the mafistrate must forbid tho 
sale of meat so killed. 

It is a oendition of taOh that tho 

invocation be pronounced over tlio animat at 
the time of slaying it ; but in the case of 
iztirdn (i.c. when a person slays an anknal 
in hunting), the condition is that the invoca- 
tion bo pronouDoed at the time of letting 
loose the hound or hawk, or of shooting the 
arrow or gun, or casting the speaf. 

It is a condition of inhb that nothing but 
the invocation Bismi *liahi Afidhi olrfcor, “In 
the name of God, God the most great,” should 
be said. That is, no pruyer or other matter 
must be mention^. 

The place for slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the bead of the breast-bone (Arabic 
Uthbah)y and the veasels it is requisite to cut 
are four, al-hufquniy “ the wind-pipe,” al-tnarTy 
“ the gullet,” and al-waridan, or nl-wndajnHy 
“ the two jugular veins.” 

Ash-Shafi'i holds that if a man siny an 
animal with a nail or horn or teeth, tho flesh 
is unlawful, but this is not the opinion of 
other doctors. (Bee /Aim, l-Mukj^inr und 
liiddynhy in /oco.) 

az-ZABANIYAH 

“Guards.” The angels in charge of hell, of 
whom .Mnlik is .said to bo tho chief. Burah 
xevi. 17, 18: Bo let him call bis * ouncil : 
we will call the guardu of bel; {nz-Zubd- 
uiyuA).” 

ZABiHAH Lit. “Cut or 

divided lengthways.” Heb. zebai±. An 

animal slaughtered according to the law ; a 
sacrifice, [lawtvl wood, SACRiricrji.] 

ZABTR (^j). a name for Mount 

Sinai. Al-Baixawi says it is the mountain 
on which the Lord conversed with Moses, 
[«INAI, TUK.] 

?ABT (M). “Occupation, eei- 
znre.” In Muhammadan law it means attach- 
ment, distraint, or sequestration ; taking 
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landH under the management of OoTernment 
officers. 

ZABtTB pi. znhur. Also 

zuhift pi. of zibr. From the Heb. rnpT 

zimrah^ “ a psalm or chant ” (Pea. Ixxxi 2, 
xcviii. 5). The title given to the Psalms of 
David in the Qur'an, where it occurs only 
three times. 

Suratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.^ IGl : ** And to David 
we gave Psalmz (zaburany* 

Suratu l-Mir^aj (xvii.) 57 : “ And Psalms 
(zaburan) we gave to David.” 

Suratu Ambiya* (xxi.) 106 : “ And now, 
since the exhortation (stlrr) was given, have 
wo written in the Psalms {ft ’"z-zahuri) that 
my servants the righteous shall inherit the 
ear.h.” 

Both Sale and Rodwell take this last to bo 
a quotation from Psa. xxxvii. 20 (it appears 
to be the only direct quotation from either 
the Old or New Testament in the wholo of 
the Qur'an), and they l^ve both translated the 
Arabic **the law, meaning, of couree, 
the Tanrdt. Amongst Muslim commentators, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to vrhnt is meant in this verse by z/Zt and 
mbur. 

The commentator al-Baizawi says there 
are throe views. Said ibn Jubair and Mu- 
jaiyid explained the word zahur to mean all 
inspired hpohs, and that by tikr was meant 
the Preserved Tablet (al-Lau^u 
Ibn 'Abbas tad a7..^Zahhak said by zabiir was 
meant the Taurat, ond by grZrr those books 
which came after. And Sha'bi said the zahur 
was the Book of David, and the gtJhr that of 
Moses. 

Al-Baghawi and al-Jalalan decide in favour 
of the first interpretation, Husain decides in 
favour of the third, whilst al-Baizawi leaves 
it an open question. 

Jalalu ’d-din ap-Suyuti gives the word zabur 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the Qur’&n. 

ZACHARIAS. Arabic Zakanyd* 

[ZAKABITA*.] 

ZAFlR Lit "Drawing 

back the breath because of distress ; groan- 
ing.” In the Qur'an, for tho groans of hell. 
Surah xi. 108 : “ In the Fire, there shall 
they groan.” 

ZA^FIRANIYAH (M/cd). A 

sect of Muslims, who say the Qur'an is a 
created thing, the orthodox school maintain- 
in|? that the Word of God is uncreated. 
{Kitabu ’/-IVriyaf, in loro.) 

Z A HF j). Z/it, "A swarming 

multitude.” An army; a noilitary force ar- 
rayed for battle. 

Qur'&ii, Surah viii. 16 ; “ O yo who believe 1 
when ye meet the marshalled hosts of the un- 
believers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat. 

ZAHID f'Aalj). Lit " Abstinent ; 

continent.” An Mcetle person. 21uhid4- 
^ushl': Penitn, « a dissembler, a hypocrite.'* 


ZAIMAB 

ZAHiR (y^Vk). "Outward, exte- 
rior, manifest.” A word much used in Mus- 
lim theology to express that which is mani- 
fest, as distinguished from 6dfin, " interior,” 
or khafi, ” that which is hidden.” 

Az.ZAHIR(ysUhJ\). "The Evident.*' 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God, 

Qur'in, Surah Iviii. 8 : “He is the First 
and the Last, the Evident and the Hidden.” 

ZAHIRU ’L-MAZHAB (^Vk 
An expression used by 

Ilanafi Muslims for those theological ques- 
tions which are decided in the four well- 
known Sunn! hooks : al-Mahsut^ cd-Jami^u 7- 
Kabir, al-Jdmi^u 's-Sayh»ri as-Sairu H-Kabir, 

ZAHIEU 'L-MUMKINAT (y»U. 

An expression used by 

theologians for the proofs of God's existence, 
power, and attributes, as exhibited in nature. 

ZAID IBN ai..HA£I$ j«3 

i fc B ). Hu^unm.d'H freedman and 
adopted son. Muhammad having seen and 
admired Zaid's wife Zainab, her husband 
divorced ber. Tbo relations of the ancient 
Arabs to their adopted children were very 
strict, and Muhammad's marriage with the 
divorced wife of bis adopted son occasioned 
much scandal amongst bis contemporaries. 
A revelation was consequently produced 
which revoked tho inconvenieni restrictions. 

Surah xxxiii. 87 : “ And when Zaid had 
settled ibe necessary matter of her divorce, 
we did wed her to thee, that it might not be 
a crime in the faithful to piarry the wives of 
their adopted sons, when they have settled the 
necessary affair concerning them.” 

Zaid was slain at the battle of Mutah, as 
he carried the standard of Isl&m, ah. 8. 

ZAIDITAH A ShPab 

sect. Those who followed Zaid the son of 
*A1I ibn abBusain Instead of the other son 
Ja*far a^-^idlq. [shTah.] 

ZAIQH Lii. "Turned 

aside” ^rom the Truth). It occurs in the 
Qur’ui, Surah iii. 6, 6 : ** In whose hearts is 
perversity. . . . O Lord, pervert not our 
hearts.” 

ZAINAB The daughter of 

Khuzaimah an<L the widow of *Ubaid, Mu- 
hammad's cousin, who was slain at Badr. 
She married Muhammad in the third year of 
the Hijroh. Zainab was renowned for her 
kindness to the poor, snd was called Utumu 
H-Masakin, “ the mother of the poor,” from 
her care of destitute converts. She and 
^adijah were the only wives of the Prophet 
who died before him. 

ZAINAB (s^3). The daughter 

of Jahsh and the divorced wife of Mu^mn- 
mad's adopted son Zaid. Being tho wife of 
an adopted son, she was unlawful to the 
Prophet, but a pretended revelation (see 
QnrW, Surah xxxiii 87) settled the dif- 
ficulty, and Muhammad married her. [mit- 

1I4MMA1>.] 
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KAINAB bint inrHAMUAl) 

ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
The daughter of 
^/X2h«maiad by Khadijah. She married Abu 
The story of tho conversion of Abu 
through ^e devotion of his wife, is 
told by Muir (v'oL iv. p, 7). She died 
ah. 61. ^ ^ 

ZA’IB A pilgrim to 

Muhammad’s grave at al-Madinah, as distin- 
guished from a ^djit or pilgrim to Makkah. 
According to burton, Zilrs are ordered to 
visit the tomb perfumed and in their best 
clothes. The person who conducts the idVr 
to the sacred spot, is called a muzawtrtr^ who 
on the occasion of Captain Burton’s visit re- 
cited the following prayer : — 

**In the name of Allah and in the Faith o.* 
Allah’s Prophet I 0 Lord, cause mo to enter 
the entering of truth, and cause mo to Issue 
forth the issuing of Troth, and permit me to 
draw near to Ihec and make me a King vic- 
torious 1 ” (f.s. over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil). Then follow blessings on the Pro- 
phet, and afterwards : “ 0 Allah I open to me 
the doors of Thy merry, and grant me en- 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil ! ” (Burton's Kl-Mtdinah and Meccak, 
vol. ii. p. 296.) 

ZAKAKITA’ (.y)). Zacharias. 

The father of John Baptist ; the husband of 
Hannah's sister, and the uncle of th<f Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned fonr times in the Qur’an : — 
SOrah iii. 32 : ** So with goodly accep- 
tance did her Lord accept her, with goodly 
growth did He make her grow, and Zakariya' 
reared her. So oft as Zakariyk’ went in to 
Mary at the sanctuary, he found her supplied 
with food. * Oh Mary I * said be, < whence 
hast thou this ? ' She said, * It is from Ood ; 
verily God supplieth whom He will without 
reckoning ! ’ There did Zakariya' call upon 
his Lord ; * 0 my Lord I ’ said he, ‘ vouchsafe 
me from Thyself good descendants; Thou 
verily art the hearer of prayer.’ Then did 
the angels call to him, as he stood praying in 
theeenctnary : * God announced John (Yahya) 
to thee, who shall be a verifier of the Word 
from God, and a great one, chaste, and a pro- 
phet of the number of the just.’ He said, 

* 0 my Lord I how shall I have a son now 
that old age has come upon me and my wife 
is barren ? ’ He said ; * Thus will God do his 

S teasure.' He said, * Lord ! give me a token.' 

fe said, * Thy token is, that not for three 
days sbalt thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord often, and praise 
Him at even and at mom.' ” 

Sdrah vi. 35 ; And Zakariya', John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.” 

Stlrah xia. 1-12 : “ A recital of thy Lord’s 
mercy to His servant Zakariya’, when he 
callm upon his Lord with secret calling. He 
•aid: *0 Lord, verily my bones are weak 
and the hoar hairs glisten on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee with ill 
success. But now 1 have fear for my kin- 
dred after me ; and my wife is barren : Give 
me, then, a successor as Thy special gift and 
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an heir of the family of Jacob : and mako 
him. Lord, well-pleasing Thee.’ * 0 Zaka- 
riyii, verily We announce to Thee a son, — 
his name Yahya (John): that name We have 
i given to none before him.’ He said : ‘ O my 
j Lord ! how when my wife is barren shall I 
( hare a son, and when I have now reached 
j old age, failing in my powers?’ He said: 
j * So shall it I e. Thy Loid bath said, Easy 
' is this to Me, for I created thee aforetime 
j wbm thou wast nothing.’ He said; * Vouch- 
1 safe me, O my Lord ! a sign.’ He said : ' Thy 
sign shall bo that for thi-ee nights, tbougli 
j sound in health, thou spenkest not to man.’ 

I And he came f jrth from the sanctuary to his 
people, and made signs to them as though 
he would say, ‘Praise God at morn and 
even.’” 

I Surtih xri. 89 : “ And Zakariya , when ho 
called upon his Lord saying, “ 0 my Lord 
leave me not childless: but there is no 
better than Thysfclf.’ So We beard him 
and gave him Yahya (John), and We made 
his wife flt for child-bearing/’ 

ZAKAT (Vi)- primitive 

sense the word zaLdt means purijxcntion, 
whence it is also used to express a portion of 
property bestowed in alms, as a sanctification 
of the remainder to the proprietor. It is an 
institution of Islam nnu founded utTon nn ex- 
press command in the Qur’an (t-iV/c Surah ii. 
77), being one of the five foundations of 
practical religion. 

It is a religious duty incumbent upon any 
person who is free, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
provided be be possessed in full jiroperty of 
such estate or effects as arc termed in the 
language of the law and that he has- 

been in possession of the same for the spare 
of one complete year. . Tho ni^aby or fixed 
amount of property upon which zaldt is due, 
varies with reference to the different kinds of 
property in possession, N^as will be seen in the 
present article. 

The one complete year in which the pro- 
perty 18 bold in pos.session is termed bou/u 7- 
bau/. Zakat is not incumbent upon a man 
against whom there are debts equal to or 
exceeding the amount of his whole property, 
nor is it due- upon the necessaries of life, 
such as dwelling-houses, or articles of cloth- 
ing, or household furniture, or cattle kept 
for immediate use, or slaves employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weape ns de- 
signed for present use, or upon hooks of 
science and theology used by scholars, or 
upon tools Dsed by craftsmen. 

(1) The zakat of cowe/s. Zakat is not 
duo upon less than five camels, and upon five 
camels it is one goat or aheep, provided they 
sabsist upon pasture throughout the year, 
because zakat is only due upon such camels as 
live on pasture, and not upon those which are 
fed in toe home with forage. > One goat is due 
upon any number of camels ^rom five to nine ; 
two goats for any Dumber of camels from ten 
to fourteen ; three goats for any number from 
twenty to twenty-fonr. Upon any number of 
esmeU from twenty-five to thirty-five the 
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zakfit is n hint or a yearling female 

camel ; from thirty-six to forty-five, a hint 
hthnn, or a two-y ear-old female camel ; from 
forty-six to sixty, a (tifjqafit or u three- 
year-old female camel ; from sixty-one to 
seventy-five, n JazUthf or four-year-old female 
camel; from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels’ female two-year-old colts : and from 
ninety-one to one hundred and twenty, two 
camels’ female three-year-old oolta. When 
the number of camels exceeds one hundred 
and twenty, the zakut is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule. 

(2) The zakat of buffSf coics, and buffaloea. 
No zakut is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year, there is due at 
the end of the year a tnbVak^ or a one-year- 
old calf ; and upon forty is due a musim^ or a 
calf of two years old ; and where the number 
exceeds forty, the zakat is to be calculated 
according to this nil#;; For example, upon 
sixty, the zakat is two yearling calves ; upon 
seventy, one tabVah and one musim : upon 
eighty, two tnushns ; upon ninety, thice 
tabVnh ; upon one hundred, two tabvahs and 
one musim y and thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tabVah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
zakut is „two musima and one tabVah ; and 
upon one hundred and twenty, four tabVahs, 
The usual method, however, of calculating 
the zakat upon large herds of cattle is by 
dividing them into thirties and forties, impos- 
ing upon every thirty one /a6t‘o/i, or upon 
every forty one musim. 

(3) Zakut upon sheep and goats. No zakat 
is due upon less than forty, which have fed 
the greater part of the year upon pasture, 
upon which is due one goat, until the num- 
ber reaches one hundred and twenty ; for one 
hundred and twenty -one to two hundred, it is 
♦wo goats or sheep ; and above this, one for 
€ivcry hundred. The same rules apply to both 
sheep and goats, because in the Tradition.' 
tlio original word ghanam applies to both 
‘>j»ccios. 

(4) Zakat upon horses. Wlien horses and 
niareu are kept indiscriminately together, feed- 
ing for the greater part of the year on pas- 
ture, it i.s the option of the proprietor to give 
a zakut of one dinar per head for the whole, 
or to appreciate the whole, and give five per 
cent, upon the total value. No zak&t what- 
ever is due upon droves of horses consisting 
entirely of males, .or entirely of mares. There 
is no zakat due upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
80 forth. 

(5) Zakat upon silver. It is not due upon 
silver of less vsloe than two hundred dir- 
hams, but if one be possessed of this sum for 
a whole year, the sakiit due upon it is five 
dirhams. No zakit is due upon an excess 
above the two hundred dirhams till such ex- 
cess amount to forty, upon which the zakat is 
one dirham, and for every succeeding forty, 
one dirham. Those dirhams in which silver 
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predominates are to be accounted silver, and 
the laws respecting silver apply to them, 
although they should contain some alloy; 
and the same rule holds with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, such as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zakat upon gold. No zakat is due upon 
gold under the value of twenty mia(|al8, and 
the zakat due upon twenty misqals is half a 
misqal. When the quantity of gold exceeda 
twenty misqals, on every four misqals above 
twenty are due two qirat.s, and so on in pro- 
protion. 

Zakat is due upon gold and silver bullion, 
and upon all gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(7) Zakat upon articles of merchandise. 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised, 
f’lid a zakiit of 2^ f>cr cent, paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams in 
value. 

(8) Zakut upon mint-Sy or buried trea.sures. 

Mines of gold, silver, iron, load, or copper, are 
subject to a zakat of one-fifth ; but if 

the mine is discovered within the precincts of 
a person’s own home, nothing is due. And if 
a person find a deposit of buried treasure, a 
fifth is due upon it. No zakat is due upon 
precious stones. 

(9) Zakat. upon the fruits of the earth. 
Upon everything produced from the giound 
there is a tenth {^dshir or *ushr)y whether the 
.soil be* watered by the overflow o/ rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub- 
ject to the tithe. Land watered by means of 
buckets, or machinery, or watering camoU, 
is subject to a twentieth. Honey and truits 
collected in the wilderness are subject to 
tithe. 

The zakut i« received by a collector duly 
appointed for llio pui'poso, although it is law- 
ful for the posHossor to distribute his alms 
himself. If a person come to the collector, 
and make a declaration on oath as to the 
amount of his property upon which zakat is 
due, his statoment is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom zakat may be bestowed. 

(1) Aayirs, or persons possessed of pro- 
perty, the whole of which, however, does not 
amount to a nisab. 

(2) Miskinsy or persons who have no pro- 
perty whatever. 

i s) The collector of zakat. 

4) Slaves. 

6) Debtors. 

6 ) /’i sabili Uldhy i.c. in the service of God, 
or religious warfare. 

(7) Travellers. 

The above laws with reference to zak&t 
are those according to the Hanafijah sect, 
but the differences amongat the Imftms of 
the Sunnis on this subject are but smalL 
They may be seen upon reference to Ha- 
milton’s translation of the Hidavak. voL i. 

p. 1. 

ZAQU’IEU 'LLAH m JUJ). 

Lit. ** Repositories of God." A §ufi term for 
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« class of believers who, on accoun* of their 
’’pmtual attainments, are the means of pre- 
venting troubles in a nation, in the same 
manner as stores (zo^air) of grain keep 
famines. 

ZAKIR One who remem- 

bers God by reciting His names and praises. 
The reciter of a ji/tr. [ziKJt] 

?ALALAH (i3U). “Error.** The 

v/ord frequently occurs in the Qur'an, e.g. 
Surah ii. 15 : ** These are they who have 
purchased error, at the price of the guidance." 

ZAMB pi. ^nf(h. “ A 

sin ; a crime.'’ A charge of such. The word 
occurs frequently in the Qur’an, e.g. 

Surah xxvi. 13 : ** They have a charge j 
against me (i.e. Aaron), and I fear lest they i 
put me to death." | 

Surah x1. 2 ; [Prom God] “ the forgiver of ’ 

Surah Ixxii. 9: “ For what crime ehe was 
j)ut to death." [siN.] 

ZAMZAM The sacred well 

within the precincts of the mosque at ! 

kah. It is supposed t'.' he the identical spring j 
from which Hagar and Ishinael drank in the I 
wildonicss (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is ! 
stated in the Scriptuies to have been between j 
Kadesh and Bared. 

The origin of the woi'd znmzam is uncer- 
tain. According to Johnson’s Arabic Dic- 
tionary, it means the low buzzing sound, 
made by tho ancient fire-worshippers, and 
may therefore allude to the murmuring of 
the water of the well. Some Muslim com- 
mentators derive it from zamtn ! zainm! i.e. 
“fill I fill!" Hagar’s words to Ishmael when 
she saw the water. Sale translates it ; 
“Stay! Stay!" and adds that Hagar called 
out in the Egyptian language to prevent 
Ishmael wandering. 

Tho building which encloses the well Zam- 
zam stands close by the Maqam Hanbali, end 
was erected in a.h. 1072 (a.d. 1661). Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shape, and 
of massive construction, with an entrance to 
the north, opening into tho room which 
contains the well. This room is beauti- 
fully ornamented with marbles of various 
colours; and adjoining tc it, but having a 
separate door, i.s a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always fall of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims get to drink by j 
passing 1 heir band, with a cup, through an 
iron-grated opening whicti serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. The mouth of the well is surrounded 
by a wall five feet in height, and about ten 
feet in diameter. Upon this the people stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, 
an iron railing being so placed as to prevent 
their falling in. The water is then poured 
into earthen jars, called dauraq^ which Cap- j 
tain Barton describes as little amphorss, each 
marked with the name of the donor and a 
peculiar cypher. These jars are placed in 
long rows on the ground, along the pared 
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causeways which lead up to the Kabbah, and 
between which grass appears growing in 
several places, produced by tho Zapiaam 
water oozing out of the jars. 

The Zamzam water is hold in groat esteem 
throughout the Ea.st, It is used for drinking 
and ablution, but for no baser purposes ; and 
the Makkans advis© pilgrims always to break 
their fast with it. Captain Burton says ; “ It 
is apt to cause diarrha’a and boils, and I 
never saw a Hranger drit . it without a wry 
face. Sale is decidedly correct in his asser- 
tion : the flavour is salt-bitter, much resem- 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts in a large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is excendingly ‘ heavy ’ to tho 
taste; for this reason, Turks and other 
strangers prefer rain-water collected in cis- 
terns, and sold for five farthings a guglet. 
Tho water is transmitted to distant regiens 
in glazed earthen jars covered with bnakei- 
work, and t^calod by the Zetn Znnit {Zam- 
za>ui$, or diapensers of the holy water). 
Religio'". men break^theii lenten fast with it, 
apply it to their eyes to brighten vision, and 
imbibe a few drops at the hour of death, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl of 
purest water, the price of the departing soul. 
Tho copious supply of the well is considered 
at Meccah miraculous ; in distant countries it 
facilitatcB the pronunciation of Arabic to tho 
.student ; and everywhere the nauaeous 
draught is highly meriworious ia a religious 
point of view." 

According to the same author, the name 
has become generic for a well situated within 
the walls of a mosque, and amongst these, 
nat irally, the Zamzam of al-Madinah stands 
nearest in dignity to the Makkah well, with 
which it is said to bo connected by a subter- 
raneous passage. Others believe that it is 
filled by a vein of water springing directly 
imder the Prophet’s grave, whence it is gene- 
rally called BiVu ’n-Nabi, or the Prophet’s 
well. It stands at tho south-east angle of 
an enclosure within the court of the mosque 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Katimah, 
Under a wooden roof supported by pillars of 
the same material. 

ZANANAH (<*^^3). A Persia!) 

adjective derived fiom the word tan, “a 
I woman.” That w'hich belong*' to women. It 
I denotes the household of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and the apartments 
in which they reside. For a full account of 
an Indian zananab by kirn. Meer Ali, see 
BA RIM. 

“A zananrh mission" it a Christian mis- 
sion estabUshed for the hopefit of tho wives 
and daughters of Muhammadans. 

ZANJABlL Ginger." 

An aromatic with 'i^lch the cups of Para- 
dise are flavoured. See Qur’an, Surah bexvi. 
17 : “ And they shall diink therein a cup 
tempered with ianjabil.** 

?ANN pi. “Opinion; 

suspicion." In Muhammadan law, a pre- 
sumption that a chaige is well-founded, 
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ftlthough the evidence is inconclusive. 
Zffnnn %Qhattbt expresses a strong presump- 
tion of truth in a charge, although the evi- 
dence does not amount to conviction. The 
“ Not proven ** of Scotch law. Tho word 
^anuy in the sense of ** snspicion,** occurs in the 
Qur'an, SQrah xlix. 12: *' 0 Believers ! avoid 
frequent suspicions, for some suspicions are 
a crime.’* 

ZAQQtJM An infernal 

tree described in the Qur an. 

Surah .vxxvii. 60-64 : “ Is this the better 
repast or the tree az-Zaqqum? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wicked : Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell ; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans ; and, lo ! the 
damned shall surely eat of it and fill their 
bellies with it.” 

Surah xliv. 43, 44 : “ Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqum shall be the sinner’s food.” 

Surah Ivi. 51-63: “Then verily yo, O ye 
the erring, the imputefs of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqum, and fill 
your bellies with it.” 

It is a name now given to a thorny tree, 
vrhoae fruit is sweet and styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted. (Richard- 
son 8 Dictionary.) 

ZARAMIYAH A sect of 

ShPah Muhammadans, who say that the next 
Imams after ‘AH were Muhammad ibn Han- 
fiyah, ‘Abdullah, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdillah ibn 
Abbas, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansur, until at last the Divine power en- 
tered into Abu Muslim, who, they assert, was 
not really slain. (^Kashfn 'l-Iftilahat, in 
foco.) 

ZARARIYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by one of tho Companions, 
named Zararah, who sa^ the attributes of 
God are not eternal. (Kitabu 'l-Ta*njat, in 
loco.) 

l^ARB Lit. ** Striking.” 

In arithmetic, “ Multiplication.” The con- 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by §iufi mystics for the ceremony of iikr. 

az-ZARIYAT “The 

Scatterers.” The title of the List Surah of 
tho Qur’an which begins with the words “ By 
the Scatterers who scatter.” By which is un- 
derstood the winds of heaven. 

ab-?ARR “TheDistresaer.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Qur’an the word is applied to Satan. 

Shrah Iviil 11 : “ Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that ho may bring the 
faithful to grief ; but, unless by God’s per- 
misaion, not augbt shall he hann them {faisa 
bi-2irrihim)\ in God, then, let the faithful 
trust.” 

God, therefore, is called the “ Distresser,” 
in ao far as evil befalls man only by His 
permission. 

2ARRAH '‘An atom,’* 
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The w ord occurs in the Qur an in the follow- 
ing verse; — 

Surah zeix. 6 : “ On that day shall men 
come up in separate bands to behold their 
works ; and whosoever shall have wTought 
nu atom’s weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom’s 
weight of evil shall behold it.” 

ZAT pi. zawCiL From zu, 

a possessor,” of which zat is the feminine. 
In the Dictionary al-Aiu(jhrab it is defined 
as the essence of a thing, meaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists ; or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a thing. It is 
used for the nature or essence of Gou, 
Allah being called the Jgmu or “ E§- 

sential name of God.” Zatu Uldh^ the “ Es- 
sence of God,” is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim law, idt signifies the 
body connected w'ith the soul, in opposition 
to hadn^ which means the “material body.” 

7.AW0 ’L-ARHAM 

[UTERINK RILATIOKS.] 

ZAWU ’L-f (JROZ ,y). 

The Sharers of inheritance whose shares are 
specified in the Qur'an itself. [iirBXBXT- 
ANCK.] 

ZEALOTS. [OHULAT.] 

ZIHAR Lit. “ Likening to 

the bac*k.” A /orm of imprecation which in- 
volves the separation of husband and wife 
until expiation is made. According to the 
Hiddyah<, zihdr signifies the likening of a 
woman to a kinswoman within the prohi- 
bited degrees, which interpretation is found 
in the comparison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body improper 
to be seen. The U9ual formula is : Anfi 
Uifaiya ka-zahy i ujnni, “ Thou art unto me as 
my mother’s back.” 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan- 
ism, zibdr stood as a divorce, but Muham- 
mad changed it to a temporary prohibition, 
for which expiation must be performed, vis. 
either freeing a slave, or two months’ fast, or 
feeding sixty persons. Qur’an, SC ratu ’1-Muja- 
dilah (Iviii.), 1-5 : — 

“ God hath heard the words of her who 
pleaded with thee against her husband, and 
made her plaint to Gcd ; and Qod hath beard 
your mutual intercourse ; for God Hcareth 1 
Bcholdeth. 

“ As to those ot you who put away their 
wives by saying ^ “ Be thou to me as my mother's 
back ” — their mothers they are not ; they 
only are their mothers who gave them birth 1 
they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
an untruth : 

“ But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

“ And those who thus put away their 
wives, and afterwards would recall their 
words, must free a captive before they can 
come together again. To this are ye warned 
to conform : and God is aware of what ye 
do. 
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“ And ho who hndeth not a captive to set 
shall fast two montl^s in succession 
before they two coir.e together. And he who 
shall not be able to do so, shall feed sixty poor 
men. This, that he may belioTe in God and 
His Apostle. These are the statutes of God : 
and for the unbelievers is an afflictive chastise- 
ment ! ” 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
K^aulah, the daughter of Sa‘labah, having 
pleaded her case with the Prophet, because 
she had been divorced by her nusband Aus 
ibn as-Samitjby the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetual separation. Muhammad had, 
in the first instance, decreed the divorce in 
accordance with ancient Arabic law, but re- 
laxed his order in oonsequence of the woman's 
earnest pleadings. 

ZIER ( /•i)- Lit." Remembering.” 

Heb. -^3^ zdkhur. The religious ceremony, 

- T 

or act of devotion, which is practised by the 
various religious orders of Faqirs, or Dar- 
WGshes. Almost every religious Muhamma- 
dan is a member of some order of Faqirs, 
and, consequently, the performance of jiArr is 
very common in all Muhammadan countries ; 
but it does not appear that any one method 
of performing the religious service of likr is 
peculiar to any order. 

are of two kinds ; lik" jati^ that 
which is recited aloud, and zikr khafif ihf^i 
which is performed either with a low voice 
or mentally. 

The Xaqshbandivah order of Faqirs 
usually perform the latter, whilst the Chish- 
tiyah and Qadiriyah orders celebrate the 
former. There are varions ways of going 
through the exercise, but the main features 
of each are similar in character. The fol 
lowing is a zihr jal'x^ as given in the book 
Qaulu 'I- Jam'll, by Mania wi Shah Waliyu 
’llah, of Delhi : — 

The worshipper sits in the usual sitting 
posture and sbijats the word Alldh (God), 
drawing his voice from his left side and then 
from his throat. 

Sitting as at prayers he repeats the word 
Allah still louder than before, first from hie 
right knee, and then from his left side. 

Folding his legs under him he repeats the 
word Allah first from his right knee and then 
from bis left side, still louder ! 

Still remaining in the same position, ho 
shouts the word Allah, first from the left 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
left side, and lastly in front, still louder 1 

Sitting as at prayer, with his face towards 
Makkah, he closes his eyes, says “ Ld ” — 
drawing the sound as from his navel up 
to his left shoulder; then he says ildha, 
drawing out the sound as from his brain; 
and lastly “ ilia Hldhu^ repeated from his left 
side with great energy. 

Each of these stages is called a zarb. 
They are, of course, recited many hundreds 
of t^es over, and the changes we have de- 
scribed Acconnt for the rariations of sound 


and motion of the body described by Eastern 
traTellers who have witnessed the perform- 
ance of a stfrr. 

The following is a liir kh^fU or that which 
is performed in either a low voice or men- 
tally. 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says, ** with 
the tongue of the heart,*" 

AUdhti Sami*un, ** God the Hearer.** 

Alldhu Bash in, '*God the Seer.** 

Atldhu 'Alimun, God the Knower.** 

The first being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast ; the second, from the 
breast to the brain; the third, from the 
brain up Ibe heavens ; and then again re- 
peated stage by stage backwards and for- 
wards. 

He says in a low voice, AllmhJ from the 
right knoe, and then from the left side. 

With e«ch exhalation of bis breath, he 
'-ays, “/d lYdAd,** snd with each inhalaiion, 

** ills *lldhu.” 

This thi 1 zorb is almost exhausting act 
of devotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or^ 
even thousands of times, and is, therefore,' 
considered the most meritorious. 

It is related that Maulawi Habihu *ll&b, 
living in the village of GabAsanri, in ihe 
GadQn country, on the Peshawur frontier, 
became such an adept in the performance of 
this zarb, that he recited the first part of the 
giir Id ildha with the exhalation of hfk breath 
after the mid-day prayer; and the second 
part, Hid lldhu, with the inhalation of his 
breath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath for the period of about 
three hours ! 

Another act of devotion, which usually ac- 
companies the zikr, is that of Murd^bah, or 
meditation. 

The worshipper first performs zikr of the 
following : — 

Alldho hdztri, **God who is present with 
»» 

me. 

Alldho Mziri, “ God who sees me.** 

Alldho thdkidi^ “ God who witnesses me.** 
AHdho wo*!, “ God who is with me.** 

Having recited this siir, either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper proceeds to medi- 
tate upon some verse or verses of the Qur*4n. 
Those recommended for the Qidiriyah Faqirs 
by Maulavi Shah Waliyu 'Ilih are the follow- 
ing, which wo give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotion 1 
and spiritoal by Muslim mystics ; — 

1. Suratu ’l-ljadid (Ivii.), 8 ; — 

** He (God) is first. He is last. The Mani- 
fest, and the Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things.** 

2. Suratu *1-Hadid (Ivii.), 4 

*• He (God) is with you wheresoever ye be.** 

3. Suratu Q4f (1), 16;— 

«*We(God) are closer to him (man) than 
his neck-rein.** 

4. Suratu *1 Baqarah (ii.) 109 ; — 

“ W'hichever way ye turn, there is the face 
of God.** 

6. Saralu VNisI’ (iv.), 186:— 

** God encompaeaeth aU things.** 
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(J. Sfiratu V-Rahmnn (Iv.), 26, 27 : — 

“ All on earth «hall pass a'^vay, but the 
face of thy God shall ahido resplendent with 
majesty and ^flory.” 

Some teachers tell their disciples that the 
heart has two doors, that which is fleshly, and 
that which is spiritual ; and that the zikTjaii 
has been established for the openinj^ of the 
foi-mer, and ?Hcr Ichfifi for the latter, in order 
that they may both ho enlightened. 

To the uninitiated such a ceremony appears 
but a meaningless rite, but to the Sufi it is 
one calculated to convey great benefit to his , 
inner man, ns will appear from the following j 
instructions which are given by a member I 



in calling upon God’s name. In the first 
place, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
heart recite, ' There is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad Is the Propliot of Allah, ^ 
whilst the Murid keeps his attention fixed by 
placing his heart op]||psito tlint of the Shaikh; 
ho must close his eyes, keep his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
roof of his mouth ; his teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his bjoath ; then, with 
great force, accompany the Shaikji in the 
Si7'r, which he must recite with his heart, 
and not with his tongue. He must retain 
his breath patiently, so that within one re- 
spirati<»n be shall say the zikr throe times, 
and by this means allow his heait to he im- 
pressed with the meditative zihry 

“ The heart,’’ the same writer continues, 
“ ill this manner is kept constantly occupied 
with the i<lea of the Most High God ; it will 
he filled with awe, lore, and respect for Him ; 
and, if the practiser arrives at the power of 
continuing to effect this when in the com- 
pany of a crowd, the ;i7:r is perfect. If he 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con- 
tinue his efforts. The heart is a subtle part 
of the human frame, and is apt to wander 
away after worldly concems, so that the 
easier mode of arriving at the proceeding is 
to compress the breath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. The heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-tree; your meditations 
should be forced upon it, whilst you men- 
tally recite the 5i7*r. ' • Let the “ ho ” be up- 
ward, the “ 7iaha ” to the right, and the whole 
})hra.se “ I/t i/cdm i/fa *//a7ni ” (There is no 
God but Al/u/t) be formed upon the fir-cone, 
and through it pass to all the inomhors of the 
whole frame, and they feel its warmth. By 
this means the world and - all its attractions 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
enabled to behold the excelle ice of the Most 
High. Nothing must bo allowed to distract 
your utteiitiou from the ;i7:r, and ultimately 
you retain, b^ its medium, a proper concep- 
tion of the Tauhid, or Unity of God. 

“The cone-shaped heart rest.s in the left 
breast and contains the whole truth of man. 
Indeed, it signifies the * whole truth ’ ; it com- 
prises the whole of man’s existeneo within 
Itself, and is a compendium of man; mankind, 
great and small, are but an extension of it, 


j and it is to humanity what the seed is to the 
i whole tree which.it contains within itself : in 
I Jine^ the essence of the whole of God’s book 
and of all His secrets is the heart of man. 
Whoever finds a way to the heart obtains his 
desire ; to find a way to the hoart is needed by 
a boartful service, and the heart accepts of 
the services of the heart. It is only through 
the fatigues of water and ashes that the 
Murid roaches tho conversation of the heart 
and the soul ; he w'ill be then so drawn to- 
wards God that afterwards, without any dif- 
ficulty, he may without trouble, in case of 
need, turn his face from all others towards 
Him. He will then know the real moaning 
of the Turk (the abandonment of the world), 
the (tho truth), tho I/uryiyat (the 

freedom), and the Zi/cr (the recital of God’s 
names and praises).’’ 

As a curious instunec of the superstitious 
character of this dovotional exercise, the 
Chishtiyah order believe that if a man sits 
cross-legged and seizes tho vein called kai- 
tudSf which is uiitler the leg, with his toes, 
that it will give peace to his heart, when 
accompanied by a zikroi the “ nufi vui is/tdt^ 
which is u term used for the Kalimab, 
namely : — 

Jyd ildha illu *//fi/iiiy “ There is no deity hnt 
God.” 

The most common form of zikr is a recital 
of the ninoty-ninc names of God [kamf.h or 
non], for Muhammad promised those of his 
followers who recited them u sure entrance 
to Faradise (MiMdf, book exi.) ; and to faci- 
litate the recital of these names, the (or 

reciter) uses a tax/dk (or rosary), [tasbih.] 

In addition to the forms of zikr already 
mentioned there are throe others, which are 
oven of more common use, and are known as 
Tnabih, To/imid, and Takhir, They are used 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, ns well 
as for tho devotional exercise of zi/cr, 

Taa/A/i is tlie cxpre.ssion Sidthdua 'linh ! 

“ Holiness ho to (fod ! ” 

'Tfthmid, AUinmdn li-'l/Cdi ! “Praise l>e to 
God ! ” 

Takhir^ Af/ohu akhnr ! “ fJod is great ! ” 

When the Tus/dh and Ttdunid are recited 
together it is said thus, Suhhdna U/d/ii hi- 
hmndi-hiy i.c. “ Holiness bo to God with His 
praise.” It is related in the Hadis that Mu- 
hammad said, “ Whoever recites this sentence 
a h^indred times, moming and evening, will 
have all his sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said, “ Ropoat the Tnxhi/t u 
hundred times, and a thousand virtue.^ shall 
he reeordod by (lod for you, ten virtuous 
deeds for each repetition.” 

Ill forming our e.stimation of Muhammad 
and Muhammadanism, we must take into 
consideration tho important place the devo- 
tional exorcise of zikr o<*cupies in the system, 
not forgetting that it has had the authorita- 
tive sanction of “ the Prophet ” himself. 

The following is a graphic description of 
one of these devotional pertormances, by Hr. 
Eugene Schujder, in his work on Turkistan : — 

“ At about ten o’clock one Thursday even- 
ing, in company with several friends, we went 
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to the mosque, and were at once admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
theii* knees in front of the qiblah^ reciting 
prayhrs with loud cries and Tiolent move- 
ments of the body, and around them was a 
circle, two or three deep, of men standing, 
who were going through the same motions. 
We took up a pobitiou in one corher and 
watched the proceedings. For the most part 
the performers or worshippers had tak<a off 
their outside gowns and their turbaua, for the 
night wns w arm and the exercise was rioient. 
They were reciting the words ‘ My defence is 
in God ! May Allah be magnided ! My light, 
Muhammad — God bless him I There is no 
God but (iod ! " These words were chanted 
to various semi-musicr^ notes in a low voice, 
and were accompanied by a violent move- 
ment of the head over the left shoulder to- 
wards the heart, then back, then to the right 
shoulder, and then down, as if directing all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts w ere repeated for hundreds arid hundreds 
of times, and this zikr usually lasted for an 
hour or two. At firat the movements w'ere 
slow, but continually increased in rapidity, 
until the pei*formers weio unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or 
was slower, or made less movement than was. 
required, the persons who regulated the en- 
thusiasm went up to him and struck him 
over the head, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and callnd auother into it. ^Occa- 
sionally persons got so worn out wit h their cries, 
nnd so wet with perspiration, that it became 
necessary for them to retire for a few minutes 
rest, nud their places were immediately taken 
by others. When their voices became en- ! 
tirely hoarse with one cry another was begun, 
and finally the cry was struck up,‘ He lives! 
He lives I God lives! ’ at first slowly, with an 
inclination of the body to the ground: then 
the rhythm grew faster nnd in cadence, the | 
body became more veiiical, until at last they 
all stood up : the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form- 
ing several concentric rings, they moved in a 
mass from side to side of the mosque, leap- 
ing about and always crying: ‘He lives! 
Ood lives ! ’ Hitherto, there 'bad been some- 
thing wild and unearthly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively 
painful, and two of my friends were so much 
impressed an to be obliged to leave the 
mosque. Although I was fmfficiently cold- 
blooded to see the ridiculous rathe*", than 
horrible side of this, 1 could not help receiviug 
an impression that the devotees were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly inde- 
pendent of any vblition of their own 

The intonations of the voice were very re- 
markable, and were often accompanied by 
moat singular gestures, the hands or a book 
being often held to the side of the mouth in 
order to throw the voice as far ns possible. 
Often these recitations are merely collectionfi j 
nf neaningless words, which always seem to | 
produce the same effect on the hearers, and 
•i« constimtly interrupted by crlet of Hi, Ao, I 
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ock, ocA, 6a, 6a, and groans and sobs, and the 
hearers weep, beat their breasts with their 
fists, or fall upon the a^und.” 

The dancing and howling darweshes at 
Constantinople and Cairo have become public 
sights, and are familiar to those Europeans 
who have visited those oitiea. 

We are indebted to Mr. Brown's account of 
The Dervishes (Trilbner and Co., Luxate Hill) 
for the followlLg graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of tikr. [raQin.] 

The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaik]} of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seven mys- 
terious words. “ He next chauts various pas- 
sages of the Ktran, and at each pause the 
Dervishes, placed in a circle round the hall, 
respond in chorus by the word ' Allab ! * 
(God) or ‘ Hoo 1 ' (ffiiwa or ffu^ He). In 
«ome o? ^he societies they sit on their heels, 
the elbows close to those of each other, and 
all making simultaneously light movements 
of the and body. ^In others, the move- 
ment consists in balancing themselves slowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, or inclining the body methodi- 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie- 
ties in which these motions commence seated, 
in measured cadences, with a staid counte- 
nance, the eyes closed or fixed upon the 
ground, and are continued on foot. These 
singular exeroisea are eonaecrated Under the 
name of Murkkebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) tmura^bah, * meditation H, and abo 
under tnat of the Tevbeed (celebration of 
the Divine unity) [TViuAicf], from which 
comes the name f erheed kb&neh given to the 
whole of the halb devoted to theae religioaa 
exercises. 

“ In some of these institutions, such as the 
Kkdirees, the Rufk’ees, the Khalwettees, the 
Bair&mees, the Gulahenees,and the *Ush4keea, 
the exercises are made, each holding the other 
by the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and Increasing at every step the 
strength of the movement of the body. This 
is called the Dtvr (Daur), which may be 
translated the ‘ dance or ‘ rotation.* The 
duration of these dances is arbitrary, — each 
one is free to leave when he pleaaea Every 
one, however, makes it a point to remain as 
long as possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu- 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others ; they uncover their heads, take oft 
tboir turbans, form a second circle within the 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, lean their shoulders against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without ceasing repeat ‘ Y4 Albb ! ’ (0 Ood), 
or ‘ Y4 Hoo ! * (O HeJ, increaaing each time 
the movement of the oody, and not stopping 
until their entire strength is exhausted. 

“ Those of the order of the Ruf Aees excel 
in these exercises. They sre, moreover, the 
only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
Their practices embrace nearly all tboae of 
the other orders ; they are ordinarily diridad 
into five different scenes, which bet mmoe 
than three hours, and wUeh art preceded, 
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accompanied, and followed by certain cere- 
monies peculiar to this order. The first com- 
mences with praises which all the Dervishes 
offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. 
Four of the more ancient come forward the 
first, and approach their superior, embrace 
each other as if to give the kiss of peace, 
and next place themselves two to his right, 
and two to his left. The remainder of the 
Dervishes, in a body, press forward in a pro- 
cession, all having their arms crossed, and 
their heads inclined. Each one, at first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
which the name of his founder is inscribed. 
Afterwards, putting his two bands over his 
face and his beard, he kneels before the 
Sheikh, kisses his hand respectfully, and 
then they all go on with a grave stop to take 
their places on the sheep-skins, which are 
spread in a half-circle around the interior of 
the hall. So soon as a circle is formed, the 


Dervishes together chant the Takbeer {Tak- 
hir ^ the exclamation AUdhu alchart * God is 
exalted ’) and the Fktiha {Fdtihah, the first 
chapter of the Qur'an). Immediately after- 
wards the shaikh pronounces the words * Lk 
ilfiha ill’ Allkh ’ (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them incessantly ; to which the 
Dervishes repeat < Allah I ’ balancing them- 
selves from side to side, and putting their 
hands over their faces, on their brenats, and 
their abdomen, and on their knees. 

“ The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdeo Mohammedee, a hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by one of the elders placed 
on the right of the sheikh. Duriog this chant 
the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
* Allah ! ’ moving, however, their bodies for- 
ward and aft. A quarter of an hour later 
they all rise up, approach each other, and 
press their elbows against each other, balan- 
cing from right to left, and afterwai^s in a 
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reverse motion, — the right foot always firm, 
and the loft in a periodical movement, the 
reverse of that Qf the body, nil observing 
great precision of measure and cadence. In 
the midst of this exercise, they cry out the 
words * Y4 Allah ! ’ followed by that of ‘ Yft 
Hoo ! ’ Some of the performers sigh, others 
sob, some shed tears, others perspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces pale, and the eyes languishing. 

“A pause of some minutes is followed by 
a third scene. It is performed in the middle 
of an Ilkhee, chanteo by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh. The llfthees are 
spiritual canfiyucs, composed almost exclu- 
sively in Persian by sheiks deceased in the 
odour of sanctity. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa- 
tion, one of the first among them puts him- 
self in their centre, and excites them by his 
example. If In the assembly there be any 
strange Dervishes, which often happens. 


they give them, through politeness, this 
place of honour ; and all fill it successively, 
the one after the other, shaking themselves 
as aforesaid. The only exception made is in 
favour of the Mevlevees ; these never perform 
any other dance than that peculiar to thcii 
own order, which consists in turning round 
on each heel in succession. 

** After a new pause commences the fourth 
scene. Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their arms and 
shoulders against each other, and thus make 
the circuit of the hall at a measured pace, 
striking their fe.et at intervals against the 
floor, and all springing np at once. This 
dance continues during the I14hees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
the sheikh. In the midst of this chant the 
cries of * Y4 Allah ! ’ are increased doubly, as 
also those of * Ya Hoo ! ’ with frightful bowl- 
ings, shrieked by the Dervishes together in 
the deuce. At tU moment that they would 
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*e®m to stop , from sheer oxhaustion, tho 
sheikh makes a point of exerting them to 
now efforts bv walking through their midst, 
making slsr liimsolf most riolent moremonts. 
He is next replaced by the two ciders, who 
double the quickness of the step and the 
agitation of the body ; they even straighten 
themselves up from time to time, and excite 
the envy or emulation of the others in their 
astonishing efforts to continue the dance, 
until their strength is entirely exhausted. 

“ The fourth scene leads to the Inst, which 
is the most frightful of all, the wholly pro- 
strated condition of the actors becoming con- 
verted into a species cf ecstasy which they 
call Haiti {HdUth). It is in the midst of this 
abandonment of self, or rather of religious 
delirium, that they make use of i*ed hot irons. 
Several cutlasses and other instruments of 
sharp-pointed iron are suspended in the 
niches of tho hall, and upon a part of the 
wall to tho right of the sheikh. Noar the 
close of the fourth scene, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of tbeae insti-umeats, heat 
them red-hot, and present thorn to the eheikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the founder of the l hdor, Ahmed 
or Ruf&'ee, breathes ovoi them, and raising 
them slightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Dervishes, who ask lor them with tho greatest 
eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by frenzy, seize upon these irons, 
gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, an^ end 
by cooling them in their mouths ! Those 
who are unable to procure any, seize upon 
the cutlasses hanging on the wall with fury, 
and stick them into their sides, prms, and 
legs. 

“Thanks to the fury of their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which they deem a 
merit in the eyes of the Divinity, all stoically 
bear up against the pain which they expe- 
rience with apparent gaiety. If, however, 
some of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselves into tho arms of their ro/i- 
but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. Some minutes after this the 
sheikh walks round the hall, visits each ono 
of the performers in tura, breathes upon their 
wounds, rubs them with saliva, recites 
prayers over them, and promises them speedy 
cures. It is said that twenty-four hours aftor- 
(vards nothing is to be seen of their wounds. 

It is the common opinion among the Ru- 
fa’ecs that tho origin of these bloody prac- 
tices can be traced back to ihe founder of 
the Order. They pretend that one day, during 
the transport of his frenzy, Ahmed Rufk'eo 
put bis legs in a burning basin of coals, and 
was immediately cured by the breath and 
saliva and the prayers of ’Abdul Kkdir Ghi- 
Iknee ; they believe that their founder received 
this same prerogative from heaven, and that 
at his death he transmitted it to all the 
sheikhs his successors. It is for this reason 
that they give to these sharp instruments, 
and to these red-hot irons, and other objects 
employed by them in their mysterious frenzy, 
the nMne of Gnl^ which signifies ‘ rose,’ 


wishing to indicate thereby that the use 
made of them is as agitable to the soul pi 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this ffower 
may l»e to the voluptuarj*. 

“ These extraordinary exercises seem to 
have something prodigious in them, which 
imposes on common j>6oplc,but they have not 
the same effect on the minds of men of good 
sense and reason. Tho latter lielieve less in 
the sanctity of these preten k 1 thaumaturges 
than in the virtue of certain secrets which 
they adioitly use to keep up the illusion and 
the credulity . of the spectators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves. It is thus, per- 
hups, that some assemblies of these fanatics 
have given, iu this age of light, and in the 
hca.t of the most enlightened nation, tho 
ridiculous spectacle of those pious and bar- 
barous buffooneries known by the name of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongst 

. erv people of the eartl:, weakness and cre- 
dulity, enthusiasm and charlatanry, have but 
too frequently profaned the most holy faith, 
and objects the most wo^^hy of our veneration. 

“ After the Rufu’oes, the Sk’dees have also 
the reputation of performing miracles, pretty 
r.'iUch of the same 8v>rt as the preceding. One 
reads in tho institutes of this Order, that 
Sad ed Deen Jebaweo, its founder, when cut 
ting wood in the vicinity of Damascus, found 
three snakes of an enormoua length, and 
that, aftor having recited some prayers and 
blown upon them, he caught them alive, and 
used them as a rope with which to bind his 
fagot. To this occurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sheikhs and the Der- 
vishes of this society, to find out snakes, to 
han^e them, to bite them, and even to eat 
them, without any harm to themselves. Their 
exorcises consist, like those of the Rufk’ees 
and other Orders, ot first in seating them- 
selves, and afterwards iu rising upright ; but 
in often changing the attitude, and in re- 
doubling their agitation even until they be- 
come overcome with fatigue, when they fall 
upon the fioor motionless and without know- 
ledge. Then the sheikh, aided by his vicars, 
employs no other means to draw them out of 
this state of unconsciousness than to rub their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their ears 
the words ' Lit ilaba ill’ Allah.’ 

“ The Mevlovees are distinguished by tho 
singularity of their dance, which has nothing 
iu eommoD with that of the other societies. 
They call it Sem’a (Samd^) in place of Devr 
(Z>nur), end the halls consecrated lo it sro 
called Sem’a khknehs. Their construction is 
also different. The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, suflSciently light, and sus- 
tained by eight columns of wood These 
Dervishes have also prayois and practices 
peculiar to themselves. Among them the 
public exercises are not ordinarily made by 
more than nine, eleven, or thirteen individuals. 
They commence by forming a circle, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the fioor at equal 
distances from each other ; they remain nearly 
a half-hour in this position, the arms folded, 
the Vyes closed, the ho.'kd inclined, and ab- 
sorbed in profound Tueditation 
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** The bheikh, place J on the edge uf his 
Mat on a small carpet, breaks silence by a 
hymn in honour of the Divinity ; afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. ‘ Let ns 
chant the Futiha,’ he says, in * glorifying the 
holy name of God, in honour of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but! above all, of 
Mohammed Mnstapha, the greatest, the most 
angust, the most magnificent of all the celes- 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Caliphs, of the sainted Fatimah, of the chaste 
Khadeeja, of the Im&ms Hasan and Husain, 
of all *he martyrs of the memorable day, of 
the ten evangelical discijples, the virtuous 
sponsors of onr sainted Prophet, of all Us 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
Imftms, Mujtahids (sacred interpreters), of nil 
the doctors, of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Let us chant also in 
honour of Hazreti Mevlana, the founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul 'Ulema (his 
father), of Sayid y BurhAn ed Deon (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse- 
crator), of Valideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed 'Allay ed Deen B'fendi (his son 
and vicar), of all the Chelebeos (his succes- 
sors), of all the sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
mercy. ^ Let us pray for the constant pro- 
sperity of our holy society, for the preserva- 
tion of the very learned and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the General of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of the 
reigning Sultan, the very majestic and cle- 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
the prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
Sheikh ul Isl&m, and that of all the Moham- 
medan militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeh. Let us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Orders ; for all good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished by their good works, 
their foundations, and their acta of benefi- 
cence. Let us pray also for all the Mussul- 
mans of one and the other sex of the east 
and the west, for tho maintenance of all pros- 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and for 
the success of all praiseworthy enterprises : 
finally, let us ask God to deign to preserve in 
us the gift of Hia grace, and the fire of holy 
love.’ 

“ After the Fatiha, which the assembly 
chant in a body, the Sheikh recites the Fa- 
tiha and the Salawkt, to which the dance of 
the Deiwishes succeeds. Leaving their 
places all at once, they stand in a file to the 
left of the superior, and, approaching near 
him with alow steps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to the floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
sahitea, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on bis seat, on which is the 
name of Hazreti Mevlfinu, tho founder of the 
Order. Advancing next by two springs for- 
ward, to tho right side of the superior, be 
turns toward him, salutes him with reverence. 


and commences the dance, which consists in 
taming on the left heel, in advancing slowly, 
and almost insensibly making tlie turn of the 
hall, the eyes closed, and the arms open. He 
is followed by the second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on w'ith all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re- 
peating tho same exercises separately, and all 
at a certain distance from each other. 

“ This dance lasts sometimes for a couple 
of hours ; it is only interrupted by two short 
pauses, during which the Sbeikh recites dif- 
ferent prayers. Towards the close of the 
exercises, he takes a part in them himself, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der- 
vishes ; then returning to his seat, he recites 
.some Persian verses expressive of good 
wishes for the- prosperity of the religion, and 
tho State. The General of the Order is again 
named, also the reigning Sultan, in the fol- 
lowing terms ; ‘ The Emperor of the Mussal- 
mans. and the most august of monarchs of 
the house of ’Othman, Sultan, son of a sultan, 

grandson of a sultan, Sultan , son of 

Sultan , Khan,’ &c. 

“ Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, the Grand Vizier, the Muftee, all the 
Pashas of the empire, the X^lemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of tho Order, and of all 
the Mussulman peers, invoking the benedic- 
tion of heaven on the success of their arms 
against the enemies of the empire. ‘ Finally, 
let us pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for all the friends of onr holy society, 
and generally for all tho faithful, dead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

“ The ceremony tei-minates by chanting the 
FAtiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” 

(John P. Brown, JJervishfs, or Oriental 
Spiritunlintn^p. 218 seqq.) 

These ceremonies of zilcr would at first sight 
appear to hare little in common with original 
Muhammadanism, but there appears to be 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word Allah and other similar expressions, com- 
menced in the days of Muhammad himself, 
and this even the Wahhabis admit, who at 
the same lime condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshes of Tur- 
kistan, Turkey, and Egypt. 

A chapter is devoted to the Prophet's in- 
junctions on the subject in all large books of 
traditions, called Bdl>u 'i-Zikr, from which 
the following sayings of Muhammad have 
been selected : — 

Whenever people sit and remember God, they 
are surrounded by angels which cover them 
with God’s favour, and peace descends upon 
them, and God remembers them in that 
nssembly which is near him. 

Verily there are angels who move to and 
fro on the roads and seek for the remem- 
berers of Gcd, and when they find an as- 
sembly remembering God, they say to one 
another, “ Come ye to that which ye were seek- 
ing.” Then the angels cover them with their 
wings as far as the lowest heaven, called tho 
region of the world. The Prophet said ; — When 
the angels go to the court of God, God asks 
them, w hile knowing better than they, “ What 
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do my gervants gay and do?” Then the 
angels say, “ They ii© reciting the Tasbih, 
the Takhir, the Tahmid, and the Tamjid for 
Thee.” And God says, “ Have they seen ' 
Me?” The angels say, ‘‘No, by God, they ! 
have not seen Thee.” Then God says, ‘‘ What i 
fvould their condition be if they had seen i 
Me?” The angels say, “If they had seen 
Thee, they would be more energetic in wor- 1 
shipping Thee and in reciting the Tamjid, , 
and they would bo more excesf ive in repeat- 
ing the Tasbih.” God says, '• Then what do 
they vi ant ? ” The angels say, ** Paradise.” 
Then God says, “ Have they seen Paradise? ” ; 
The angels say, “ We swear by God they ; 
hnvo not.” Then God says, ‘-Wlmt would ' 
their state have been had they seen Para- I 
disc?” The angels say, “If they had seen | 
Paradise, they would be very ambitious for j 
it, and would be excessive wishers of it, and j 
very great desirers of it.” God says, “ What 
thing is it they seek protection from ?” The 
angels say, “ From heJl fire.” God says, 

“ Have they seen the fire? ” The angels suy, 

“ Xo, by God, if they had seen thn firo ” 

God says, " How would they have been had 
they seen the fire ? ” The angels say, “ If they 
had seen the fire, they would be great run- 
ners from it, and would be great fearers of 
it.” Then God says, “ I take ye as witnesses 
that verily I have pardoned them.” One of 
the angels said, “ There is a person amongst 
them who is not a rememberer of %heo, 
and is only come on account of his own 
needs.” 

There is a polish for everything that takes 
ru.st, and the polish for the heart is the re- 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redeems from God’s punishments so mnch as 
the remembrance of Him. The Companions 
said, “ Is not fighting with the infidels also 
hke this?” lie said, “No, although he 
fights until his sword be broken.’’ 

Shall I not inform you of an iiction which 
is bettci- for yon than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off their heads, and their cutting 
off yours ? ” The Companions • said, “ Yes, 
inform us.” The Prophet said, “ These 
actions are remombering God.” 

‘Abdullaa ;bn Aus said An ‘Arabi came 
to tho Prophet and asked, “ Which is the best , 
of men ? ” The Prophet said, “ Blessed is the ; 
person whose life is long and whose actions j 
are good.” The ‘Arabi said, “G Prophet I i 
which 18 tho best of actionn, and the most 
revrarded ? ” He said, “ The beet of actione" j 
is this, that you separate from the world, and | 
die whilst youi tongue is moist in repeating j 
the name of God.” | 

A man said, “ 0 Prophet of God, really the f 
niles of Islam are many, tell me a thing by j 
which I may lay hold of rewards.” The Pro- j 
phet said, “Let your tongue be always moist 
in the remembrance of God.” 

“ Verily there are ninety-nine names of God ; 
whosoever counts them up shall enter into 
Paradise.” And in another tradition it is 
added, “ God is Witr and like IPtfr.” 

When 2u ’n-Nun (Jonah) the prophet 
prayed bis Lord, when be wae in the fish’s 


belly, he said, “ There is no Deity but Thee. 

I extol Thy holiness. Verily I am of the un- 
just ones.” And a Massalman who suppli- 
cates God with this petition aill have his 
pj-aycr granted. 

The best expressions are these four: 
Subhuna Allshi. al-Uamdu Lillahi, La ilaha 
ilia 'llubu, and Allahu akbar * and it does not 
matter with wh; ;h of them you begin. 

Verily I like repeating these four expres- 
sions . O Holy God! Praise be to God! 
There i» no deity but God ! and God ia 
(sreut ! better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (ualess he shall have said 
the like or added to it) than hr who has re- 
cited, “ O Holy God ! Praise be to Thee ! ” 
one hand’ ^d times every morning and 
evening. 

There are two expressions light upon the 
tongue aud l.eavy in tbejscalo of good works, 
and they are, “ 0 Holy God 1 Praise be to 
Thee I ” and “ O Holy God ! the Mighty 
One ! ” 

That person who shall say, “ There is no 
deity but God, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise and power,” one hun- 
dred times, shall receive rewards equal to the 
emancipating of ten slaves ; and one hundred 
good actions shall be written for him,%nd one 
hundred of bis sins shall be blotted oat ; and 
those words shall bo a protection to him from 
the devil and his wickedness, in that day in 
which he shall have repeated them, until the 
night. Nor can anyone perform a better deed 
for the Day of Resurrection than thlk, unless 
he has done even more. 

Moses said, “ 0 my Lord, teach me bow I 
am to call upon Thee.” And God said, “ 0 
Moses, recite ‘ There is no deity but God ! 
Then Moses said, “ 0 my Lord every one of 
Thy people say this.” And God said, “O 
Moses, if the seven heavens and their inhabi- 
tants and the seven earths were put into one 
scale, and this expression, * There is no deity 
but God,’ into another, these words would ex- 
ceed in weight.” 

Reciting “ () Holy God” is half the scale 
of good works, and reciting “ God be praised,” 
fills the scale. The recital of “ There is no 
deity but one,” removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsullied neart 
“ There is no deity but God,” shall have tho 
doors of heaven open for him until ho reaches 
the throne of God, as long as he abstains 
from great ains. 

The ejaculation, “ Tliere is no power and 
strength but in God,” is medicine for ninety- 
nine pains, tb© least of which is melancholy. 

“ There are two qualities which, being prac- 
tised by anyone, .nhell cauhc him to enter 
Paradise ; they are small and easy, and it is 
easy for anyone to practise them. One of 
them is this ; saying * God is holy ’ ten 
times after everv prayer, ' Praised be God ’ 
ten times, and ‘ 6od is great * ten times.** And 
rerily I saw the Prophet counting these 
words on his hand; and W would say, “ Then 
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these words arc one hundred and Ufty with 
the tongue in the day and night, but they are 
one thousand and Hto hundred in the scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for one. And the 
second is this: when he goes to his bed- 
chamber, let him say, ^ God is holy,* and 
* God be praised,’ and ‘ God is great,’ then 
that is one hundred on the tongue and a 
thousand in the scales. Then which of you 
is it that commits two thousand five hundred 
vices in the day and night, so tiiat these 
words may cover them ? ” The Companions 
said, ** If when we repent these words we have 
so many rewards, why should wo not say 
them ? ^ The Prophet said, “ The Devil 
comes to one of you when at prayers and 
says to him, * Remember so-and-so,* till yoii 
have finished your prayers ; and the Devil 
comes to you in your bed-chsmber, and is 
alwAj's making you sleep.” 

az-ZILLU 'L-AUWAL JU\). 

“The first shade.” term for al-^Aqtu 

^•Auvoai [suFi.] 

ZILLU ’LLAH Ji). “The 

Shade of God.” A Sufi term for the Insanu 
or the “ perfect man.” [suFi.] 

az-ZILZAL ( JW')- “ The Earth- 
quake.” The title of the xcixth Surah of the 
^r’an, t^eginning with the words “ When the 
earth shall quake with its quaking.” 

ZIMMAH pi. ziinavi, from 

the root sutNm, ** to bbime.” A compact, cove- 
nant, or contract, a league or treaty, any en- 
gagement or obligation, because the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame : and a right or due, 
for the neglect of which one is to bo blamed. 
The word is also synonymous with awdn, in 
the sense of security of life and property, 

{>rotection or safeguard, and promise of such ; 
lence ahlu ’s-stMiMaA, or, witli suppression of 
the noun oA/u, simply the people 

with whom a compact or covenant has been 
made, and particularly the Kitabis, or the 
people of the book, i.e. Jews and Christians, 
and the Majusi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax called jnzyah. [jazyab.J An individual 
of this class — namely, a free non-Muslim sub- 
ject of a Muslim Government, w’ho pays a 
poll- or capitation-tax, for which the Mus- 
lims are responsible for his security, personal 
freedom, and religious toleration — is called 
Stmmi (see the following article^. 

In the Qur’an, the word gttnmah occurs 
once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith, 
as oppposed to tios of blood. Surah ix. 
7 ~ 10 ;— 

“ How can they who add gods to God be in 
' league with Qod and with His Apostle, save 
those with whom ye made a league at the 
sacred temple ? So long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them : verily, Qod loveth 
those who fear Him. 

**How can they? since if they pie vail 
against you, they will not regard, in their 
dealing with yon, either ties of blood or good 
faith : With their mouths they content you, 


but their hearts are averse, and most of them 
are perverse doers. 

“They sell the signs of God for a inenit 
price, and turn others aside from his way : of 
A truth, evil is it that tliey do! 

“ They respect not with a believer eitlici 
ties of blood or t/ood J'uith ; and iliese arc the 
transgressors.” 

In modern language, the word ziunnnh liaa 
frequently the meaning of conscience. (Com- 
pare Lane's Arabic Dictionary^ in loro.) 

I ZIMMl a meroJ>er of the 

[ Ahlu 'z-Zimmali, a non-Muslim subject of ii 
I Muslim Government, belonging to the JeAvish, 

! Christian, or SAV)can creed, who, for the pay- 
ment of a poll- or cnpitntion-tnx, enjoys secu- 
rity of his person and pioperty in a Muham- 
madan country. 

One of the most urgent duties enjoined by 
Muhammad upon the Muslim or true believer, 
was the Jihad fi Sabili ’lliihi, or exertion in 
the road of God, i.c. warfare for the spread 
of Islwi, amongst the infidels Avithin and 
without Arabia [jihad] ; thus the whole 
world came to be regarded ns divivled into 
two great portions, the Dilru 'l-Harb and 
Daini ’l-lslam [daru r-iiARD, dauu l-isdam] 
— the territories of War and the territories 
of Peace. These two divisions, one of which 
represented the land of infidelity ami dark- 
ness, the other that of light and faith, Avero 
supposed to be in a continu.'il state of open 
or latent belligerency, until the Daru *1- Islam 
should have absorbed the Daru 'l-Harb and 
faith conquered unbelief. Infidelity, how- 
ever, admits of degrees. Its worst shape is 
idoiatry, that is, the worship of idols instead 
of or besides the one true God : and this, again, 
is a crime most abominable on the part of 
Arabs, “ since the Prophet was sent amongst 
thorn, and manifested himself in the midst of 
them, and the Qur’un was delivered doAvu in 
their language.” Of an equally atrocious 
character is the infidelity of apostates, “ be- 
cause they have become infidels, after having 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellence.” In the case 
of neither, therefore, is a compromise admis- 
sible ; they must accept or ro-embraco the 
faith, or pay with their lives the full penalty 
of their crime. 

With regard to the idolaters of a uon- 
Arabic or ‘Ajam country, which latter expres- 
sion in the times of early Islam particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, ash-Shiiliri 
maintains that destruction is incurred by 
them also ; but the other learned doctors 
agree that it is lawful to reduce them to 
slavery, thus allowing them, ns it were, a 
respite during which it may please God to 
direct them into the right path, but making, 
at the same time, their persons and substance 
subservient to the cause of Islam. 

The least objectionable form of infidelity 
in the eyes of Muhammad and his followers, 
is that of the Kitabis or people of the Book 
(ah/u *l-kitdb), i.c. the Jews, as posscsssors of 
the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chris- 
tiana, to whom, moreover, the Injil (Gospel) 
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W 48 roTealed. A 5 they are act ^ilty of an 
abaolate denial, bn| only o| a partial perrer* 
8ion of the truth, oi^ly part of the punishment 
for disbelief is their due, and it is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, called 
poll- or capitation- tax [jazrAH], by means of 
which they secure protection for their pro- 
perty, personal freedom, and religions tolera- 
tion from the Muslim Gorernment. The same 
privilege is extended to the Majusi or 
Sabeans, whose particular form of worship 
was more leniently judged by Muhammad 
and the Traditionists than that of the idolaters 
of Persia. 

TTiis is the state of things if a country 
inhabited by such infidels be conquered by a 
Muslim army : theoretically, the inhabitants, 
together with their wives and children, are 
considered as plunder and propeiiy of the 
State, and it would be lawful to reduce them 
to slavery. In practice, however, the milder 
coarse prevails, and by paying the stipulated 
oapitation-taz, the subdued people becon e, 
in the quality of ^immis, free -su^*>cts of the 
conquering power, whose cone .on is but 
little inferior to that of their fellow- 

subjects. 

The relations of an alien or I^larbi — that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Dam *1- 
harb — to a Mnslim commuiwty w! 'h he 
xfaitH, in time peace, for the sake of tr«^fr4e 
er any other l^itimate purpose, are regulated 
by that high oonception of the duties of hos- 
p'fality, which was innate with the ancient 
Aaah, and which prompted him to defend and 
honour even a mortal enemy, as soon as he 
might have crossed as a chance guest the 
threshold of his tent. 

On entering the territory, an alien can 
claim a guest’s protection from the first met 
Muslim, be it even the lowost peasant, and 
having obtained this protection, he is entitled 
to remain in the country unmolested for the 
term of a whole year. The authorities, how- 
ever, must within the year give him notice 
that, if he should remain until its completion, 
capitation-tax will be imposed upon him, and 
in such notice the permission for his stay may 
be limited to some months only, if for some 
reason or other it should appear advisable 
or necessary to do so. If the alien continue 
in the country beyond the full or limited time 
prescribed, he becomes ipso facto liable to 
the capitation-tax, and if, after thus becom- 
ing a Igimmi, he be desirous of returning to 
bis own country, he may be prevented, as uow 
being bound to the Muslim Government by a 
contract of fealty. In similar manner an 
alien becomes a ^inomi upon purchasing tri- 
bute land and paying the impost on it, and is 
then liable to captitation-tax for the ensuing 
year. An alien woman turns gimmiyah by 
marrying a 2immi, because thereby she 
undertakes to reside in the Muhammadan 
state. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah^ vol. ii. p. 
196.) 

Zimmis do not subject themselves to the 
laws of Islim, either with mpect to things 
which are merely of a religious nature, such 
as fasting and prayer, or with respect to those 
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temporal acts which, though contrary to the 
Muhammadan religion, may he legal by their 
own, snch as the sale of wine or swine's 
flesh. The construction of places of worship 
m the Muslim territory is unlawful for them, 
unless within their own houses, but it 
churches and synagogues originally belonging 
to Christiana and Jews be ostroyed or fall 
to decay, they are at liberty to rebuild an<i^ 
repair them. This is the rule with regard to, 
cities, because, as the tokens of Islam, snch 
as pubhc prayer, festivals, do., appear there, 
^immis should not be permitted to exhibit 
the tokens of infidelity in the face of them; 
in villages and hamlets, on the other iiand, 
where the tokens of Islam do not appear, 
there is no occasion to prevent Ihe construe- 
tion of Christian and Jewish places of wor- 
••hip. (*>c Hamilton’s vol. fl p. 

219.) 

Save seme slight restrictions with regartl to 
dress and equipage, 2iimmis are held in all 
transactions of daily life pretty much on a 
! footing of equality with Mnslims. Like chil- 
. dren, women and sla es, a gimmi has no legal 
I share iu the booty, but only a discretionary 
i allowance out of it, if he has taken part in 
I the fight. If he has acted as a guiae, and 
I bU services as such have been attended with 
I any eminent advantage, ho may, however^ 
/eceivo even a larger share than s^Muham- 
madan combatant. (Hamilton’s //iVtiyrrA, 
vol. ii., p. 178.) 

Every marriage that is lawful between two 
Muslims, is lawful between two 2rhnmia 
MarriAges that are not lawful between two 
Mnslims are of several kinds. Of .hese there 
is the marriage without witnessei;. When It 
2immi marries a ^ioamiyah without v/itnesses, 
and such marriages are sanctioned by their 
religion, the marriage is lawful. So that, H 
they should, afterwards embrace the Muslim 
faith, the marriage would still be estaf'shed. 
And in like manner, if they should itot em- 
brace that faith, but should both slaim from 
the judge the application of the rules of 
Islam, or one of them should make such a 
claim, the judge is not to separate them.' 
There is also the marriage of a woman during 
her Hddah on account of another (nan 
piDDAH). When a marries a woman 

in her UddaA for another man, that man being 
a Mualim, the marriage is invalid, and may 
be objected to before their adoption of the 
Muhammadan religion, even though tbeir 
own religion should recognise the legality of 
marriage in the state of Hddttk ; but if the 
*iddu)i were rendered incumbent on the 
woman on account of an infidel, and mar- 
riages in a state of *iddaA are accounted law- 
ful in the religion of the parties, it cannot be 
objected to while they remain in a state of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. If 
under these circomstHnees they afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains ^ 
fixed an^ estrblished. accordi^ to Abu 
Manifah^ whoso decision is considered valid 
in spite of the different opinions of Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad, and the judge is net 
to separate them, tbnugb both of them or 
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only on© of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only ono of them should bring the 
matter before the judge. In the Mabsfit it 
if stated that tho difference between the 
masters was only when the referencer to tho 
judge, or the ndoption of the faith, takes 
place during tho subsistence of tho‘i<WaA ; hut 
where it docs not take place till after the 
*iddah has expired, the parties are not to be 
separated, according to all their opinions. 
(Baillie*© Di(jf‘nt of Xtoohummndan LaWy Ham’ 
fetOy p. 178.) 

If a Zimrai mnrrv j« Zimmiyah. making the 
dower consist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should sfter^/arQ8 embrace the faith 
before the wife 1ms obtained seisin, according 
to Abu Hnnifab, tbe woman is entitled to 
roveive the actual article, if it haa been 
“ identically speciHed,” but if not, the esti- 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dower 
in lieu of the pork, as the tas<j may l)e. Abii 
Yusuf maintains th''t she is to have her proper 
dovrer, and MuhamOiad the estimated value 
in all cases. If n Christian J^immi marry a 
Christian Zinazniyah, without apecifying any 
dower, or on a sj>ecitied dower consisting of 
carrion Cflesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful by members 
of their profession, and have sexual inter- 
course with her, or divorce her without con- 
snmmajion, or die without oonsummation, 
recording to Abu Hanifah, she is not entitled 
to any dower, although both parties may 
have embraced the faith in the interim ; but 
according to Abu Tusnf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if the husband 
oousumroate the marriage, or die without con- 
summation, and will be entitled to a present 
if she be divorced without oonsummation. 
(A. Ramsey, Moohummudan J^tw of Inhcrit- 
uncty p. 873.) 

When one of nu inBdel married couple em- 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Islam is to be 
presented to the other, and if the other adopt 
it, good and well ; if not, they are to be sepa- 
ra^. If the party is silent and says nothing, 
the judge is to present IsUm to him time 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And there is no difference 
between a discerning youth and one who is 
adult ; so that a separation is to be made 
equally on the refusal of the former as of the 
latter, according to Abu Hanifah and the 
Imftm Muhammad. But if one of the parties 
be young and without suffleient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till he has understand- 
ing ; and when be has understanding, Islam 
is then to he presented to him ; and if he 
adopt it, well ; if not, a separation is to be 
made without waiting for bis arriving at pu- 
berty. And if be ho mad, Islam is to be pre 
seated to his parents ; and if they, or one of 
them, should embrace it, good and well ; if 
not, a eeparmtion is to be made between the 
married parties. If the husband should em- 
brace the faith and tho wife refuse, the sepa- 
ration is not accounted repudiation ; but if the 
wife should embr& 'e the faith and the husband 
df eiine, the separation in coLsequenoe is con* 
9 idered a repudiation, aince the cause of 


separation proceeds from him. When a Mpa« 
ration takes place between them by reason ol 
refusal, and it is after consummation, she la 
entitled to the whole dower ; and if it is be* 
fore consummation and through his refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower; but if 
through her own refusal, she has no dower at 
all. If, however, the husband of a Kitablyah 
adopt the faith, thoir marriage remains un- 
affected in nccordonco with the general prin- 
ciple, that the marriage between % Mnslim 
and a Kitahiynh is originally lawful. (Bailley, 
Havifeea Code^ p. 180.) 

Wlien a Ziozmi has repudiated his gimmiyah 
wife three times, and then boh.aves to her as 
he had done bef^o the repudiation, without 
marrying her again, or saying the words of 
the contract over her ; or when ^is wife has 
obtained a IJiid^ or release and he 

then acts to her as before without renewing 
the contact — they are to be separated, even 
though they should not bring the matter to 
the judge. But if he repudiates her three 
times, and then renews the contract of mar- 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not to be separated. (/6.) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is of the Muslim religion. The mother 
could not be so on initiOy but only in conse- 
quence of conversion to the Muhammadan 
faith, for a Muslim woman cannot lawfully be 
tbe^wife of any other than a man of her own 
religion. So also, if one of them should sub- 
sequently embrace Islium, having an infant 
child, the infant would become Muslim by 
virtue of the parent’s conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of ddr^ by both 
of the parents being either w’ithin the Dim *1- 
Islam or the Daru '1-Harb, or by the child 
being in the former at the time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith in the foreign 
country, for he then becomes constructively 
one of the Muslim people ; but when the 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
the faith there, the child does not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Majisi is worse 
than a Kitabi ; and if one of the parents be 
e Majusi and the other Kitabi, the child it a 
Kitaibi, and may be lawfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot inherit from a 
believer, nor, on the other band, can a be- 
liever inherit from an infidel ; but infidel lub- 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And ii is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the same rell- 
^on or not ; all unbelievers being, in thla 
reaped, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a beqneit to a 2i]|iml|j 
and a * Muslim, as well as to an- 

other infidel, whether of the same or of a 
different religion, not being a boatile eUen. 
The te 8 tamentai 7 power of a ^immi is snbieet 
to the same limitations as that of a Moeum, 
80 that bequests to a person entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and beqnesta to any 
other person ar® invalid so far as they etieeisd 
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oM^.third of the tostftt..r's pn.jv'rty. This 
for the reanon thet. on onterin^c into tlie com- 
pact of Ziminah, ho hns a^nood to oonfonn 
to the laws of iHliim in all tcmrornl conrorns. 
fSoo A. Riinisoy, MnohuvimHunn Lnw of Jn~ 
nentance^ p, 222.) 

The will of a for secular purposes 

is valid, according to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposes arc of four dilTcrcnt 
kinds. First, thoro are purposes which arc 
qurhnh, or a means of approach to Almighty 
Qod, both with Zimmisand Muslims; and be- 
quests for these purposes are valid, whether 
tliey bo to a set of particular persons or not. 
Thus, when a Kitubi has directed, by his will, 
that sla/es be purcliased and emancipated on 
iiis account, whether witli or without a spcci- 
fuation of individuals, or that a third of his 
property ho bestowed in charit}’ on beggars 
and the indigent, or expended in lighting a 
lamp in the Bnitu 'UMuqaddas or Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, or in making war 
against the infidel Tartars, the bequest is 
valid. 

Second, there ai ^ purposes which are sinful, 
both with the am! the Muslims ; and 

bequests for these purposes are valid, if they 
are to a sot of particular persons, and the be- 
quest is a gift without regard to the pur- 
poses; but if the persons are not particu- 
larised, ibo bequest is void. If, therefore, a 
gimmi should bequeath, for instance, a third 
of his property for the .upport of difsolute 
women, singers, and the like, the bequest is 
valid, if such persons arc p.'irticulari 80 <l and it 
is a gift to them ; but if they are not parti- 
cularised, it is void. 

Third, there are purposes which are qnrbah 
with the Muslims, l)ut sinful with the ^imrais. 
In this, as in the ))roviou8 case, the bequest 
is a gift and valid if in favour of n sot of 
particular persons ; but it is void, if the per- 
sons are not particularised. Hence, if the 
third of a man’s property is to V»c expended in 
sending a set of Muslims on pilgrimage, or 
building a maejid, and the perso.ia are parti- 
cularised, the bequest or gift is vilitl, nnd 
con.sidered to be coupled \^ith a counsol to 
accomplish the stated purj»()so, leaving them 
at liberty to perform the pilgrimage, or erect 
the mosque, or not, as they please. 

Fourth and Inst, there arc purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, but qurhnh or meri- 
torious with a ^imm* ; and bequests for those 
are valid, according to Abfi Hanifah, whether 
the persons oe particularised or not ; but 
void, according to Abh Yusuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, wlien they are not specified. If, 
for instance, a Kitabi bequeath a third of his 
property for the erection of a church or syna- 
gogue ; or bequeath his mansion to be con- 
verted into a place of worship of his religion, 
the bequest, according to the two disciples, 
is void, as sinful in the eyes of a Muslim, un- 
less it is for a particular class of persons, 
when it is a gift to them ; but, according to 
Abu Hanifah, it is valid under all circum- 
stances. This, however, subject tc the con- 
dition stated above, that the erection of such 
buildings takes place in villages and not in 


towns, the bequest in the latter case being 
inoj>er.atiTe. (Sec Baillev, Cotfr, 

p. 

If a .few or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or s synagogue, and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, ac- 
cording to all the doctors, and thereforr 
descends to the heirs in t a same manner as 
any other of the founder’s property. From 
the point of view taken by the two disciples 
thi« is evident enough. But with regard to 
Abfi Ilnnifah’s doctrino, the question may be 
raised : What is tho difTorenco between the 
building of a church or synugogue in tho time 
of health, nnd tho bequeathing it by will, that 
Abu Hanifah should hold it inhoritiihle in 
the former instance, and not in tho latter. 
This “objection” is mot in the Hidatfuh 
with the * reply ’* : “ that it is not tho mere 
erecting of the church, d:c.) which extin- 
guishes tiic builder’s property, but the ex- 
clusive doaient ion of building to thq^scr 
vice of Ood,ns in the case of mosques erected 
by Mussulmans ; nnd as tin infidel place of 
worship IN not clodi^atod to Ood indisputably, 
i* therefore still remains tho property of the 
founder, nnd is consequently inherit able (in 
common with his other otToots); whereas n 
bequest, on the contrary, is useu fi»r the very 
purpose of deatroying a right of oroperty.” 
{Htdnmh^ Grady’s Translation, p. Cilfi.) 

ZINA' [abultirt.] 

ZINDIQ A term now 

used to express a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Some say the word is derived 
from the Persian Ztin-dhiy i.e. a woman’s reli- 
gion. Others nssei-t that it is a term of rela- 
tion to the word Zand or Zrnd, which means 
" explanation,” r.c. the explanation of *the 
hook of Znrdusht or Zoroaster. (See Lane’s 
Arabic Dictionary^ in /oco.) 

ZIPPORAH. [safuica’.] 
ZIYARAH from tho root 

zaur, “to visit,” visitation, particularly of the 
tomb of the Prophet, and of the grave of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhiipimadai faith. 
In India and Central Asia, tho word, jilwuys 
pronounced riydruf, is, by way of abbrevia- 
tion, used for ztyarai^gdh, i.c. for the place 
of such visitation, or the shrine connected 
with it. 

Although it is held by Wahbtibifi and other 
Muslim puritans that tho Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the purposes of^ 
devotion, the ruNtom has become so common, 
that it may bo considered part of tho Muham- 
madan religion. And, indeed, it is diSicuit to 
boliero that a religious teacher of Muham- 
mad’s cast of mind should have in ptinciplc 
opposed a practice which is so natural to the 
Human heart. However much he may have 
objected to the clamorous w ailings .and lamon 
tationa over the dead, in which the jiagao 
Arabs of the ignorance, especially the women, 
indulged, he was not likely to bo insensible 
to the solemn loMon which the resting* 
place of the departed leaches the living. 
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or to stifle in his followers the pious remem- 
brance of beloyed friends and kindred who 
have gone before. We see, therefore, no rea- 
son to doubt the genuineness of the following 
traditions, which wc translate from a manu- 
script of the belonging to the Library 

of the India Office (Arabic MSS., No. 2143, 
New Catklogue, 154), and which the compiler 
of that work has taken from such authorities 
r g Musliuj, Ibn Majah, at-Tirmizi, dsc. t 

Buraidah related, the Apostle of God said : 
“ (Formerly) I forbade you to visit the gi aves, 
but you may visit them now. . . (Muslim.) 
Abu Hurairah related: the Prophet visited 
the grave of his mother, and ho wept and 
caused those who wore around him to weep 
also. Then he said : “ I begged leave from 
my Lord to ask forgiveness ^r her, but it 
was not granted mo ; thou I begged leave to 
visit her grave, and it was granted me ; visit 
therefore the graves, for they remind you of 
death.” (Muslim.) 

Buraidah related : I'ne Apostle of God used 
to instruct them, when they issued forth to 
the burial-places, to pronounce the words : 
“Peace be upon you, O ye people of these 
abodes from amongst tjiA; Believers and the 
Resigned ; and we, if (jbd please, are surely 
overtaking you to ask salvation from God for 
us and you.” (Muslim.) 

Ibn ‘Ahbiis related : The Prophet passed by 
some graves in al-Madinah, and ho turned 
his face towards them and said : “ Peace be 
upon you, 0 ye people of the graves ; may 
God forgive us and you ; ye are the van of us 
and^we (following) in your steps.” 

'Ayishah related that when the turn of her 
night bad come on the Prophet’s part, he used 
to stop out towards the end of the night into 
al-Baqi‘ (the burial-grovnd of al-Madinah) and 
to say : “ Peace be with the abode of a be- 
lieving people ; and the time that has been 
promised you as your appointed term may 
come to you on the morrow (speedily) ; and 
we, if please God, are overtaking you. O God, 
grant forgiveness to the people of Baqi‘u M- 
Garqad.” She asked : “ What shall 1 say, O 
Apostle of God, to wit, on Nisiting the 
gravos ? ” Ho replied ; “ Say, Ponce bo upon 
the people of these abodes from amongst the 
Believers and the Resigned, and God have 
compassion on those of us that go before and 
those that follow ; and we, if please God, are 
overtaking you.” (Muslim.) 

Muhammad ibn Nuhim related, the Prophet 
said : “ He who visits the grave of his father 
and mother, or of either of them, on every 
Friday, his sins are forgiven, and ho is 
written down as one pious.” (Baihaqi). 

Ibn Mus'ud related, the Apostle of Gexi said : 
“ 1 had forbidden you to visit the graves, but 
now ye may visit them, for they detach from 
this 'World and remiud of the world to come.” 
(Ibn Mijah.} 

Ahii Hurairah related : “ The Apostle of 
God eorsed women visiting the grates.” To this 
the compiler of the M,i»hkat adds: At-Tirmigi 
calls this tradition a well-supported and 
genuine one, and says ; “ h ^me of the learned 
are of opinion that this happened before the 


Prophet permitted the visitation of the grayes, 
but that when he did oo, both men and women 
were included in the permission ; and some 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
women visiting the graves, because they are 
but little given to patience and much to 
fear.” 

In the' face of these texts we cannot wonder 
that thb practice of visiting the graves forms 
a marked feature in the religious life of the 
Muhammadans, and that the tomb of the 
founder of Islam and the burial-place^ of its 
chief confessors have bopouie the objects of 
groat devotional reverence. Pilgrims to Mak- 
kah (except the Wahhabis) always proceed to 
al-Madinah to visit the Prophet’s shrine and 
to claim an interest in his intercessions, and 
in all Muhammadan countrios there. are siyd- 
rats or “ shrines,” which are visited by de- 
votees in order to obtain the intercessions of 
the departed saint. Such a ziyarai is the 
grave of Khwajah ‘Abdu ’Huh Ansarl, who 
flourished about the time of our King John, 
A.D. 1200, and who established such a repu- 
tation for sanctity that even to this day his 
tomb, at Gnzarghniali near Herat, is visited 
by pilgrimH from all parts of the province. 
This tomb is an exceedingly flne piece of 
Oriental sculpture. Upon its marble slabs are 
inscribed, in the finest writing, verses 

from the Qur’fin. But the chief historic inte- 
rest in the shrine of this saint is found in the 
fact tlpat Dost Muhammad Khan, the great 
Afghan Ameer of Cabul (a.d. 18G3), requested 
that his bones should be interred at the feet 
of lUiwajah ‘Abdu ’llah, in order that his 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgiveness 
tbrongh the potent intercession of this ancient 
saint. Such is ,onc of the many instances of 
the great importance which Eastern rulers 
have attached to the sanctity of the very 
ground in which have been buried the remains 
of some great teacher or ascetic. 

In towns and in groat centres of population, 
the tombs which are visited as ziydrats are 
usually substantial structures; but m villages 
they are often the most simple graves, marked 
by a few flags, and surrounded by a low wall 
to keep the sacred spot free from defilement. 
Oftentimes the Eastern traveller will find a 
ziydrat on the road -side of some desert high- 
way. Probably it is the resting-place of some 
pilgrim who, returning from Makkah,' died of 
disea.se or was slain by highway robbers, in 
either c; so, according to the doctrines of 
Islam, suffering a martyr’s death, [mastte.] 
Such a ziyarat will be taken charge of by 
some poor darwesh or faqir, who will erect a 
shod near the sacred .spot, and supply the 
weary traveller with a cup of cold water, as 
he stops and raises his hands in supplicatioii 
at. the shrine of the martyred saint 

The cures performed at ziydrats are diver- 
sified. Some will be celebrated as the place 
where rheumatism can be cured, others are! 
suitable for small-pox patieuts, whilst some 
have even gained a reputation as places of 
healing for those who arc bitten by mad dogs. 
The grave of Khushhal Kh an Khatak ^e 
warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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A ZIYJklUT IS CKHTBAl ASIA (4 f’ Bolt) 


TsUsy. is sisitsd by thousands of childless 

’’TbTs.-ydral. are always ’lith Jhe 

(Mt uncovered, and when the grave « 

These ztvaraU are aiwejB r 

‘CEJTSid p. p. • ppv“»" 


■“' u iSr JKld'. 5. 

r,“^d2’ 

largely «ndi y ‘"haTrobiained aatist- 

s---' e; rc 

^L. There is. however thi”h» 

hammad ever oncoY»K I j,,il 

prayer, of departed J,,d. it 

in the presence of the ^ even 



A BOAD-BID* ZITABAT 


IK CKBTBAL ASIA. 


(A’. iS. Jukez.) 


ZODUC, T^e Bigns ^ 

^•^M^tion^l three times in the 

(BBT^h) 


“Hewho^hath^pia^^^^ 

p,:“cTin H r Lamp of iSt Sun, and the 
light-giving Moon I 

Surah xv. 16 : * . todUe In 

w We have set th» «gj aB©k*4 thtW 

1 th.Hs.tmis. «d mlomsd mid 
I forth for the bilieldBi** 
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zdlaikha’ 


“ And We guard them from every stoaed 
Satan, 

** Save such as steal a hearing : and him 
doth a visible flame porsue.” 

In explanation of the last verses, commen> 
tators tell us that the devils listen at the 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futunty, and when detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (see Surah iii. 
31 : “ the pelted deviV' ; also Surah xxxvii. 8 : 
“ hurled at from every side ”). 

So in the Talmud, in Chagiya xvi. t, the 
ehadeem^ or “ demons, ** are said to learn the 
secrets of the future by listening behind 
the par god or “ veil” 

The names of the signs are : 

1. Hama!^ Ram. 

2. ^ur. Bull. 

8. Jauzd'f Twins. 

4. S€irtdn, Grab. 

5. Asadf Lion. 

G. Sumbalahf lit. an *• ear of corn,” Virgin. 

7. MizdHf Scales. 

8. *Afp'ab, Scorpion. ^ 

9. Qawit Archer. 

10. Jadi^ He-goat. 

11. Dnlwy Watering-pot. 

12. Ifdt, Fish. 


ZOROA.STRIANISM. The ancient 

religion of Persia is only referred to once in 
the Qur'an, Surah xxii. 17, as the religion of 
the Majiu the Magians. Most 

Muhammadan writers, especially amongst 
the ShPahs, believe them to havo formerly 
possessed a revelation from 06d which they 
have since lost, [al-majub.] 


ZUBAIE IBN al-‘AUW 1M (^j 
Cousin german to Mu- 

nammad, and one of the first who embraced 


his religion. He is one of the ten, called al- 
*ABharAh al-Mubashsharah, to whom the Pro- 
phet gave certain assurances of Paradise. 
He was slain by *Amr ibn Jurmuz on the day 
of the battle of the Camel (wag*atu ^l-Jamal), 

A.H. G. 


2iUHA (o^)- (1) That part of 

the day about half>way between sunrise and 
noon. 

(2) A period of voluntary prayer. 
[prater.] 

(3) Az Zuhdy the title of the xciiird Surah 
of the Qur’an, which begins with the words, 

By the noon-day brightness ” (zu^d). 


ZUHD Abstinence ; a reli- 

gious life. Exercising oneself in the service 
of God ; especially being abstinent in respect 
of eating ; subduing the passions. 


as-ZUSBRUF “ Gilding.*’ 

The name of the xlh:^ Surah of the QurRn, 
in the 84th verse of which the word occurs : 

And but that men would then have been 
one nation, we would have made for those 
who miabelieve in the Msroiful, one roof of 
silver for their houses, and steps up thereto 
which they might mount ; end te their hooees 


doors, and bedsteads on which they might 
recline; tend gilding.'* 

ZULAIRBA’, more correctly ZA- 
LlRiHA The wife of Poti- 

phar Al-Baizawl says she was 

also called Ra'il. An account of her tempting 
Joseph is found in the xuth Surah of the 
Qur’an, 23-26 

“ And she in whose house he was, con- 
ceived a passion for him, and she shut the 
doors and said, * Come hither.’ He said, 
* God keep me ! Verily my lord hath given me 
a good home : verily the injurious shall not 
prosper.* 

“ But she longed for him ; and he had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord (the apparition of his father, who 
said, ‘ Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, engraven on precious stones, shine 
on the l>?ea8t of the High Priesf. Shall thine 
be blotted out ? ’) Thus wc averted evil and 
defilement from him ; verily he was one of 
our sincere servants. 

“ And they both made for the door, and she 
rent his shirt from behind ; and at the door 
they met her lord. ‘ What,’ said she, ‘ shall 
be the recompense of him who intondad evil 
to my family, but a prison or a sore punish- 
ment ? ’ 

“ He said, ‘ She solicited me to evil.’ And 
a witness in her own family (an infant in the 
cradle) witnessed ; * If his shut be rent in 
front, tV.en hath she spoken truth, and he is a 
liar: 

* But if his shirt be rent from behind, then 
she hath lied and he is a man of truth.’ 

“ And when his lord saw his shirt tom 
from behind, he said, ‘ This verily is one of 
your devices I verily your devices are great I 

* Joseph 1 turn away from this ; and thou 
0 un/cj ask pardon for thy crime : verily thou 
hast sinned.’ 

“And in the city the women said, ‘The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant : 
he hath fired her with love : verily we per- 
ceive her to be in a manifest error.’ 

“ And when she heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
said, * Joseph, come forth to them.’ And 
when they saw him they extolled him, and 
cut their hands (instead their food, through 
sui’prise at his beauty), and said, * God keep 
UB 1 This is no man ! This is none other 
than a noble angel ! ’ 

“ She said, * This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me. And I wished him indeed to 
yield to my desires, but he stood firm. But 
if he obey not my command, he shall surely 
be oast into prison, and become one of the 
contemptible.^ 

“ He said, ‘ O my Lord I I prefer the prison 
to compliance with her bidding: but unless 
Thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise’ : 

'*8o his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him: verily He is the 
Hearer, the Knower. 



ZD ’l-FTQAB 

“ Tbea reiolred they, etm after they had 
•wn Bigni of kiM innocence, to imprison 
Win for s time.” 

The expUnations put into parenthesea ar« , 
notes of Mr. Rodwell'e, in whose translation ! 
the passage is given, and who quotes the j 
oorresponding Talmudic legends. 1 

This story of Yusuf wa Zulaikhi' has been ® 
celebrated in a well-known Persian poem by { 
^bdu V-Rahman and hence Joseph 

has become the Adonis of the East. 

ZC 'L-FIQAR y). Lit. 

** The Lord of the VertebriB of the Bark.” 
The name of the celebrated sword which Mu- 
hammad gave to his son-in-law ‘Ail 

ZO 'L-HUJAH (iW' vi). Lit. 

** The Lord of the Pilgrimage.” The tw^elfth 
mouth of the Muhammadan year ; so called 
because it is the month appointed for the 
Makkan pilgrimage. 

ZO ’L-JALlL { JM j-i). “ I ord 

of Majesty.” Ono of the ninety-nine attri- 
butes of God. See Qur’an, Siirah Iv. 78: 

“ Blessed be the name oi thy Lord poasofisod 
of majeMy and glory,” 

ZC ’L-KIFL ( ,S}. Lit. “ Lord 

of a portion.” A worthy mentioned in tho 
Qr-’iu, Surah xxi. 85: “And Ishmael, and 
Idris, and ’I'Kifi, all of these wore j^atient, 
and we made them enter into our mercy ; 
verily they we’‘o among the righteous ” Al- 
Baizawi says he was so called because be had 
a portion with God the Most High, and gua- 
ranteed his people, or because he had double 
the worx of the prophets of his time, and 
their reward. According to some writers, be 
was either Elias, or Joshua, or Zachnriah. 

The root kajl, having also the meaning of 
“care,” “ iiupport,” other interpreters iden- 
tify him with the Obadiah of 1 Kings xviil 4, 
who supported one hundred prophets in the 
cave; or Ezekiel, who is called KdfH by the 
Arabs. See Niebuhr, Travels, vol. ii, p. 205. 

ZULM Lit. “Putting a 

thing not in its proper place.” (/ » - Haghib, in 
loco.) Wrong-doing ; acting tyranically. Mu- 
hammad ibn at Taiyjb, the author of Amiota- 
tionson the Qamus, says is of three kinds : 
(1) between man and 6od,(2) V)etween man and 
men, (8) between man and himself. In the 
Qur’an — 

Surah iii. 50 : “ God loves not the tyrants 

Surah iii. 104 : “ God desires not tyranny 
{gulman) unto tho worlds.” 

Sdrah xxxi 12: “Associating (with God) | 
is a mighty wrong (fulmun 

Siirah ii. 64 . “ It was themselves they were 
wronging (icdnu an/usa-hum yazhnitina).” 

ZULMAH (Wk), pJ- pilamdt. 

« Darkness.” A term used in theology for 
(1) Ignorance, (2) Belief in a plurality of 
gods, (8) Transgi'essions, (4) Afflictions. ! 

Qur’an, Siirah xxiv. 40: “ Or like darkness ^ 
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• {ka-gulumatin) on a Jeep sea, there oorerf H 
a wave above which is a wave, above whioh 
is a cloud, — darkness one above another, — 
when one puts out his hand he can soaroely 
see it ; for he to whom God ha* given no 
light, he has uo light.” 

ZU ’r-QA‘DAH (IJ-S' y). Lit. 

The “ Maste*' of Truce.” T e eleventh month 
of the Muhammadan year, so called because 
it was the month in which the ancient Arabs 
abstained from warfare, [morths.] 

Ztr ’L-QARNAIN Lit. 

“ He of tho two h.)i*ns.” A celebrated per- 
sonage mentioued in the 1 Blh chapter of the 
Qu'ran, who is generally considered to he 
Alexander the Great, althjugh Muslim 
writers hold him to have been contemporary 
with Abi-.bam. 

Al-Qastaliiiii, the coimueutator ou aL 
Bukhari, says : “ Zii ’l-qarnain was a king 
uamed Saaandar, whose or chancellor, 

was ^itr [XHizaLand was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of God, with whom 
he visited the KaH ih at Makkah. There is 
some difference of opinion as to his being a 
prophot, but all learned men are agreed that 
he was a man of faith and piety.” 

AI-Baiznwi says : “ Uo waa Sakandar ar- 
Humi, King of Persia and Greece.” 

AI Kamfilain say: “ He wa** Sakandar ar- 
Rumi, but was contemporary with Abraham, 
and not the Sakandar who lived about three 
hundred years before Christ, who was an 
infidel.” 

Muhammad, in his Qur’an, nhilz*. j'.-ofessing 
to give an inspired account of ^^tiTqarnain, 
supplies ns with but a confused deaorip- 
tion, as follows : — 

“They will ask thee of ZuTqamain. Say: 
I will recite to you an acccuni of him. 
Verily Wo (God) established his po/ sr upon 
the earth, and Y/e gave him a me^^ns to ac- 
complish every end ; so be follo^'^ ed his way, 
until when he reached the setting of the sun, 
he found it to set in a miry fount; and hard 
by he found a people. We (God) said, •() 
Zu’l-qarnain I whether thou chastise or whe- 
ther thou treat them generously ’ — ‘ As for 
him who is impious,' he said, ‘ we will ebas- 
liwe him ; ’ then shall he he taken back to his 
Lord, and He will chastise him with a 
grievous chastisement. But as to him who 
belie votb, md doeth that which is ^{ght, he 
shall have a generous recompense, and We 
will lay on them our easy behests. Then 
followed he a route, until when he reached 
the rising of the sun, he foona it to rise on a 
people to whom We had given no shelter 
from it. Thus it was. And We had a full 
knowledge of forces that were with him. 
Then followed be a route, until he came be- 
tween the two mooutains, beneath which he 
found a people who scarce understood a lan- 
guage. They said, ‘ O iJii’l-qomain I Verily 
Gog and Magog {i.r. the barbarous people of 
Eastern Asia) waste this land ; shall we then 
ay thee tribute, so thou build a rampart 
etween ua aud them I ' He said, ' Bsdtei 
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than Tonr tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord mith Btrengthened me ; but help me stre* 
nnously, and I will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blocks of iron * — until 
when it filled the space between the moun> 
tun aides ; * Blow/ said he, * upon it ’ — ^until 
when he had set it on fire he said/ * firi^ 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it* 
And Gh>g and Magog were not able to scale 
H, neither were they able to dig through it. 
* This/ said he, ‘ is a mercy from my Lord.*” 
(Qnr*kn, SCirah XTiii. 82-96.) 

There are different opinions as to the roa- 
•on of the surname, “two-homed.” Some 
think it was given him because he was King 
of the Blast and of the West, or because he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme 
parts of the earth ; or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two curls of hair, 
like horns, on his forehead. Perhaps there 
is some allusion to the be^goat of Daniel, al- 
thoxtgh he is represented with but one horn. 
(Dan. viii. 5.) ^ 

az-ZUMAR “ Troops.** 

The title of the xxxixtn Surah of the Qnr*an, 
in the 78rd verse of which the word occurs : 
“ But those who fear God shall be driven to 
Paradise in troops.*’ 

ZTJNJSAR In Persia, the 

belt worn by Christians and Jews. In India, 
the Brahjmanical thread. A term used amongst 
the $ufis for sincerity in the path of reli- 
gion. (Kash/u in loco.) 


ZD 'b-BAHIM 

Zh’N.NtJN(6,yn,A). Lit.»Vau 

of the fish.** A title given to the Prophet 
Jonah, in Quriin, Sdrah xxi 87, fjomB.] 

ZtnBLiH (cV). “ That which 

is very dist^t.” A term used by al-Baifiwi 
the commentator for the Baitu or 

the model of the Ka*bah, which is said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in thb 
Qur*an, Surah lii. 4 : “ By the visited bonie 
Baitu (See cU-Baifowi^ in 

Z0 ’B-RA.HIM yi), pL nwi 

or ufu U-arham. Lit. ** A possessor 
of the womb.** A uterine relation. The 
plural form ulu */-ar(idm ocours twice in the 
<^*&n. 

Surah viii. 76 : “ And they who have be* 
lieved and have since fled their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are of you. 
Those who are united by ties of blood (um */« 
arlidm\ are the nearest of kin to each other 
according to the Book of God. Verily God 
knoweth all things.” 

Silrah xxxiii. 6: “Nearer of kin to the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are 
related by blood (ulu ’l-ar^am) are nearer the 
one to the other than other believers, and 
than those who have fled their country for 
the cause of God : but whatever kindness ye 
show to your kindred, shall be noted down in 
the BSok." 
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Tamjid, 627, ii. 
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Tamim, 627, ii. 
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Tanfil, 627, ii. 
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Tahlil, 625, i. 
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Tauwab (tawwab), 75, ii. 


Tawabi*, 530, i. 


Tawazu*, 286, i. 
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Taujih, 629, ii. 


Tauiiid, 629, ii. , 704, i. 


Taurat, 53, ii. ; 62, i. ; 114, ii. ; 
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Tawakkul, 286, i. 
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681, ii. 

§abit, 75, ii. 


§akbaz, 681, i. 


§u‘ban, 569, ii. 


§a*labiyab, 568, i. 


Siqah, 595, ii. 


Sulg, 489, ‘ii. *, 492, i. ; 622, ii. 


§ulus, 691, i. 
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Jalfit, 440, i. 
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Jubb, 88, i. 
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Hasbijah, 572, i. 
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Hafiz, 154, i. 

Hafizu *l-bait, 154, i. 
Hakim, 160, i. 
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Halif, 175, ii. 
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Ha*4, 347, ii, 
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Hubb, 50, i. ; 286, i. ; 300, i. ^ 
Habarah, 95, ii. 

Habfl, 205,il. 

Hubs, 181, ii? 

Habwah, 153, ii. 

Habibiyab, 568, ii. 

Hajj, 129, ii. ; 155, i. ; 401, i 
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Hi jab, 14, i. ; 174, i. 

Hijaz, 1*7, i. ; 174, ii. 
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Hajb, 155, i. 

Hujattiyab, 568, ii. 
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Hajjatu *l-waaa‘, 160, i. ; 
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Haddu *z-zimV, 286, i. ^ 
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Haddu 's-sbUrb, 286, i. 

Haddu ‘l-qazf, 286, i. 
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Hadlg ‘aziz, 640, i. 

Hadig ghanb, 640, ii. 

Hadlg qudsi, 153, ii. 

Hadig muitagil, 640, i. 

KLidig mutawatir, 640, i. 

Hadis muraal, 640, ii. 
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Harbu buS'is, 44, i. 
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Harf, 163, ii. ; 489, ii. 


Harqiyah, 569, i. 
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Hizqil, 114, i. ; 440, i. 


Huzu, 11, ii. 
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^is 8 , 176, ii. 


Hisab, 106, ii. 


Hisbu ’Ubahiir, 621, i. 


Hiss batin, 176, ii. ' 


Hasabiyah, 568, ii. 


Hasad^ 109, ii. ; 168, i. 
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Hiss zahir, 176, ii. 


Hiss inushtarak, 130, i. 
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Hizanaii, 151, i. ; 176, ii. 


Hazrah, 170, i. 


Hazratu ’l-jami‘ah, 169, ii. 
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169, ii. 

Huttl, 681, i. 


Hatlm, 337, 1 . 


Hifzu ’l-‘ah(l, 174, i. 
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Haqq, 74, ii. ; 162, ii. 


ilaqqu 'l-‘abd, 162, ii. 


Haqqu 'Hah, 163, i. 


Haqqu ’n-oas, 163, i. 


Haqqu *byaqin, 163, i. ; 


■ 694, i. 

Hiqqab, 175, ii. ; 700, i. 
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Huqqah, 167, ii. 


Haqiqah, 162, i. ; 519, i. 


609, ii. 9eqq . ; 704, ii. 

Haqlqatu ’bmubamma- 


diyah, 162, i, ; 436, ii. 

Haqiqi, 162, ii. ; 662, i. 
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Hakam, 160, i. 


Hukoi, 183, ii. 


Hikmab; 175, i. ; 440, i. 



Hakim, 160, i. 


Halal, 58, i. ; 160, i. 


Hulaliyah, 96, ii. 


Hilf, 175, ii. 


Hilfu 'l-fuzul, 175, ii. 

vjMok. 

Hilf nitmah, 175, ii. 


Hilm, 175, ii. 
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Hulm, 92, i. 


Hullah, 581, i. 


Hulfil, 184, i. 
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Hamalah, 160, ii. 


Hamfi’il, 14, ii. ; 160, ii. 
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Hamd, 13, ii. 


Hamdu li-llah, 13, ii. 

aU jLi*. 

Harazlyah, 161, ii. 


HM‘SQ, 518, i. 


Hamal, 73, i. ; 201, ii. 


Hamalatu ’l-'arsh, 160, ii 
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Hima, 175, ii. 


Hinna\ 40, i. ; 175, ii. 


Hanbali, 286, ii. 


Hantam, 99, ii. ; 658, i. 


HanafI, 286, ii. 


Hanlf, 161, ii.. ; 402, ii. 


Hunaka, 184, i. 


Hauwii’, 110, ii. 


Hawari, 16, ii. ; 169, i. 


Hawiilah, 169, i. 


Hawamim, 169, i. 


Hut, 75, ii. ; 201, ii. 


Hur, 184, ii. 


Hauzu *l-hayat, 616, i. 


Hauzu *l-kausar, 168, ii. 


Haul, 696, i. 
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Haulu ’Ul^aul, 699, ii. 
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Hawalanu *l-baul, 168, ii. 
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Haya, 169, ii. ; 354, i. 


Haiz, 140, i. ; 169, ii. 


Hayawan, 16, i. 


Haiwan, 154, ii. 


Haiwanat, 531, i. 


HayawaQ-i-a‘jam, 40, ii. 


Haiwan sakit, 154, ii. 


Haiwan natiq, 40, ii. ; 


154, ii. 

llaiyah, 569, ii. 


Havat, 146, ii. ; 169, ii. ; 

655, ii. 
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Ivbatimu *n-nabuwah. 
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270, i. ; 567, i I 

Kbarijijah, 422, i. ; 568, i. j 

Kbariqu ’l-‘adah, 350, i, SoUJ^ j.U. 
Kba??, 270, i. ; 518, i. 

Kbatib, 330, ii. s-tu. 

Kba^^^ibah, 322, i. JL^U. 

Kbatir, 270, i. ^U. 

Kbalidun, 109, ii. ; 263, ii. 

Sbaliq, 75, ii. 

Kban, 269, ii. 

Kbabar, 530, i. ^ 

Khabar mutawatir, 262, ii. ^ 

Kbibrah, 270, ii. 

IQ^abar wabid, 262, ii. ; ^ 

640, ii. 
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Khatn, 270, i. 
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IQii^laii, 272, ii. 

Biarabat, 269, ii. 

Kbaraj, 269, ii. ; 630, ii. 
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^Eb^suf, 105, i. 

£ba>sbjah, 269, ii. 
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Kba9r, 270, i. ^ 
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Sbufufu *n-nau*, 518, i. 
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Shirku ’l-‘ad^h, 579, ii. SjUH 

Shirku ’l.‘ibadah, 679, ii. SoWiJi 
Shirku ’l-‘ilin, 679, ii. JLI\ d).a 

Shirkah, 680, ii. ^ 

Shari'ah, 198, i.; 536, i. ; 

572, i. ; 609, u. ~ 

Sharikiji^, 568, ii. Aj<, ^ 

Shatranj, 60, i. 

Sha'ban, 355, i. ; 570, i. ; 

696, i. 

Sha'r, 154, i. ^ 

Shi‘r, 459, ii. ^ 

Shi'rS, 91, i. 

Sha‘ja’, 216, ii. ; 440, i. ; >ic«k 

672, i. 

Shu'aib, 357, ii. ; 475, ii. ; v-«*a 

681, ii. 

Shu'aibijah, 567, ii. <w>*- 

Shaij^ar, 670, i. , .Ua 

Bhaghaf, 800, ii 

Shafa'ah, 214, ii ; 570, ii U\»t, 

Shaf‘, 570, ii. jkkk 

Shuf'ah, 474, ii. ; 677, ii. ilaM, 

Shafi', 75, i. 

,Sluqq, 187, ii 
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Shaqqu >-9adr, 571, ii. 


Shams, 73, ii. ; 2(u, ii. 


Sham*un, 594, ii. 


Sbamu'il, 440, i. 

j«v** 

Shintiyan, 94, i. 

uWiUi 

Shahadah, 110, ii. ; 129, 

ii. ; 

571, i. 


Shahr, 354, ii. 


Shahru ’1-haram, 163, i. 

. 

,.1^1 ;*a 

Shahid, 327, ii. ; 571, i. ; 

670, II. .M* 

ShauwM, 355, i. ; 572, i. 


Shushah, 170, i. 

Lky/k 

Shis, 569, ii. 


Shaikh, 556, i, ; 5'^!, ii. 


Shaikh^ M-Islam, 571, ii. 


ShaitHD, 84, i. ; 134, i. 


Shailanu 4-kabir, 157, ii 


225, i. 



Shai|amr&hi S68, ii. 

Shi'nii, 669, i. ; 572, i. teqq. 


9, 618, i. V* 

§abi’, 661, i. , 

9al>ih, 585, ii. 

^ahibu ’1-but, 249, ii. 

Sa^ibu ’z-sainan, 656, i. sr— 

S^ibu ’n-nifab, 665, i. s- 4 -V-. 

§ad, 554, i. 

$a‘, 660, i. 

§ali^, 476, ii. ; 662, ii. C^'- 

Subb, 178, i.; 464, ii. tr* 

Subb»n, 45, i. ; 466, i. 

Sabr, 286, i. ; ^2, i. ; 537, i. rr* 
Sibgbah, 2, ii. : 36, i. ; 54, i. ; !*♦- 

582, i. 

Sibghatu ’llab, 313, i. 

Sababi, 565, i. 

Snbuf , 439, ii. ; 565, i. ‘-*— 

$abit« 'l-Bukbin. ajW' 

423, ii.; 566, i. 

9abihM iiluBlim, 423, ii. ; ,«A— • 

556, ii. 

Sabilah, 476i ii. ; 555, i. 

Sab'ifatu ’1-a‘mal, 14, i. ; JUe)' aw* 
■ 665, i. 

8akbr, 656, ii. 

Sadr, 664, ii. 

^adaqah, 14, i. ; 50, i. ; 439, u. ; 
r»54, i. 

9adaqatu’l.fiir,14,i.; >*>' **a- 

194, ii. i 554, i. 

^ttdairah (audeyree), 92, u. 


; 


^iddiq, 7, ii. ; 582, ii. '^4'** 

9ira1i, 178, i. ; 422, i. ; 695, n. 

Siratu ’l-muataqim, r** ’” **' 

■ 695, ii. : 661, ii. 

Sarf, 38, i. ; 106, ii. ; 665, i. 

Sarib, 87, ii. ; 519, ii. ; 565, ; cO* 

»• La- 

^aghirah, 5')4, ii. V~ 

9aff,564,i». . ,» ‘r 

9itatu ’l-iman, 596, ». 

Sifatiyah, 569, i. ; 682, ii. V'*- 
&afar, 355, i. ; 554, ii. ; 696, i. * ^ 

^ifah, 484, ii. ; 582, i. 

Safura’, 655, i. , 

Sifwatu ’l-iman, 318, li. c»W>J M- 
Sufwatn ’llib, 221, i. ^ M- 

$a£iyu ’llih, 476, ii.; 664, ii. j*- 
§aqr, 169, ii. 

Sulb, 6a2, i. . tr 

Salat, 101, i., ii. ; 129, n. ; (*)4-) 

■ 464, ii. teqq. ,,.«»« 

Salatu ’l-iatikbir^t 

i 470, ii. ; 661, ii. 

Salatu ’l-iatiaqa, 470, ii. ; •«-*-»' »- 
632, ii. : 661, «... , _ 

Salatu ’l-iahraq, 561, i. 

Salatu ’t-tarawib. 470, n. ; c>r/*' “ 
562, i. ,, - 

SaUtu ’t^taabib, 562, ii. ^ 

I ^latu ’t-Uhajjud, 433, ». ^ 

1 ^latu ’1-jum‘ah, 470, i. ; IW' »• 
561, ii. ,, ,i « 

Salatu ’l-janazah, 470, ii. ; f)W' 

561, ii- I V tt la. 

9 aliitu ’l-bajab, 561, ii., ^ 

9alatu ’l-kbuauf, 470, ii. ; 

1 561, ii. , « 

I Salatu 'l-kbauf, 470, ii. ; 

1 561, ii. ^ u n 

Salatu ’r-ragfca’ib, 662, i. 

I Salatu ’a-aafar, 562, i. ~ 

! Salatu 'z-Zuhr, 561, i. ^ 

^atu ’l.’iaha’, 561, i. : *• 

670, ii. _ 

8alatu ’l-‘a*r, 561, i. /T ^ 

Salatu ;i.‘idaiD 561, i. J- 
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SaiaiU l-'iuaiu, uvi, .. y- - 

Salatu ’1-fajr, 469, i. : 661, x. ^ 
Salatu ’l-kuauf, 470, ii. : »- 

Salatu ’l-layl. 433, ii. J*" ^ 

Salatu ’l-raari^, 562, i. ^ 

Salatu ’l-muaafir, 470, u. ^ 

Salatu ’l-magbrib, 661, i. IT 

Salatu ’1-witr. 662, i. ^ 

Salib, 63, ii.;662, ii. 

Samad, 75, ii. 
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9an‘a*, 564, ii. 


«Wju 

Sanam, 191, ii. 

; 564, ii. 


§uwaS 550, i. 


eV 

Saum. 124, ii. ; 
566, i. 

129, ii. ; 

286, 1. ; 

^aumu *t-tatauwu‘, 566, 

i. 

§ur, 647, ii. 


i)* 

Sufi, 608, ii. 



$aid, 184, i. 






?arr, 76, ii. 

> 

?all, 7, ii. 


?abt, 697, ii. 

w* 

^al;^k, zibk, 285, ii| 


?arb, 702, i. ; 703, ii. 


9Arbu *r-raml, 305, i. 

J^j*' Sr»J^ 

^arbu *l-mandal, 304, ii. 


?azagb, 681, i. 

^alalah, 701, i. 


^amauah, 34, ii. 


^ammaii, 683, i. ieqq. 


?ijafah, 177, ii. 


l^aif, 152, ii. 



Tabab, 303, i. 


ta‘ab, 628, i. 

£cVL 

fa‘un, 452, i. 

yysU. 

Taghut, 625, i. 


Taqiyah, taqijah ^takeeyeh), 

94, ii. 

Talib, 609, ii. ; 626, ii. 


Xalibu ’l-‘ilin, 106, ii. ; 


626, ii. 

Talut, 440, i. ; 565, ii. 

““^.1 

Tahir, 74, ii. ; 626, i. 


Ta’ifu ’l-ldiijal, 462, i. 


Tabib, 624, i. 


Tarl>ah (tarhah), 95, i. 


Tariqab, 116, i. ; 609, ii. 

•eqq , ; 

628, ii. 

Tariqiyab, 568, i. 


T S, 518, i. 


T S M, 618, i. 


Tagm, 17, i. 


Ta*ain, 130, i. 

^Ui 

Ta^am-i-gal^an, 555, ii. 


ta‘liq, 690, ii. seqq. 


Talaq, 86, i. ; 576, ii. ; 626, u. jlk 


/' 


Talaqu ’l<ahsan, 8f , ii. 

Talaqu *l-badi‘, 87, ii. 

Talaqu ’l-hasan, 87, ii. 

Xalaqu "s-sunnah, 87, ii. 

Talaqu ’l-‘iddab, 576, ii. 

Talaqu *l-kinayah, 278, i. 
Talabatu 106, ii. 

Tilsam, 626, ii. 

Tulaihah, 647, ii. 

TH, 517, ii. ; 625, i. 

Taharah, 477, i. ; 625, i. 

Tuhr, 87, ii. ; 647, ii. 

Tawaf, 156, i. ; 341, i. ; 6o0, ii. ; 


661, ii. 


Tuba, 625, i. 


Tur, 647, ii. 


Tufan, 82, ii. 


Tuwa, 358, i. ; 648, ii. 


Taiy, 625, ii. 


Tiyarah, 114, ii. 


Taiy i bah, 303, i. 


Tairah, 625, ii. 


Tilnatu ’j-khabal, 634, ii. 

jWi)\ 


iJuOl 3 % 
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Zahir, 1, ii. ; 76, ii. ; 518, ii. ; yaVi 
698, ii. 

Zahiru ’1-mazhab, 698, ii. 

Zahiru U-mumkiDat, auU5U4)\ yaVi 
698, ii. 

Zarf, 530, i. vJ/ 

Zillu ’llah, 710, i. Jk 

Zann, 701, ii. 

Zihar, 90, i. ; 702, ii. 

Zuhr, 177, ii. ; 464, ii. yp 




‘Abid, 550, i. ; 6l3, ii. 


‘Ad, 8, ii.; 17, i. ; 563, i. 


‘Adiyat, 10, i. 


‘Arif, 613, ii. 

cJ.Va 

‘Ariyab, 23, i. 

‘Ashir, 58, ii. ; 283, i. ; 700, 


ii. 

‘Asbiq, 301, i. 

‘Ashura’, 25, ii. ; 124, ii. ; 
534, ii. ; 575, ii. ; ^2, i. 



*Aqib, 16, ii. 

s-JU 

‘Aqilah, 16, ii. 

AlUt 

'Amm, 18, i. 
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‘Him, 13, ii. ; 14, % ; 106, ii. ; JVc 
^ 578, ii. 

‘llamu ’I-arwR^, 13, i. ; tlyiH JU 
215, i. 

‘Hamu ’l-a'zam, 13, i. 

‘Alamu ’l-laqi, 13, i. 

‘Alamu ’l-barzakb> 215, i. 

‘Alamu 'I-jalarut, 13, i. 

‘Alamu ’l-yjalq, 13, i. 


‘Alamu 'sh-ahahadah, 
13, i. 


^U\ 


‘Alamu 13, i. 


‘Alamu 'Mahut, 13, i. 


'Alamu 3-ma*qiil, 13, i. 


^l^rnu ‘i -malakut, 13, i. 


‘Auudu n-nasut, 13, i. 


‘Amm., ol8, i. ; 69G, i. 

r 

*imu 1^8, i. 


*AiQii Diuta§iad<iiq, 58, ii. 


‘Aba, 92, ii. 

AfSt 

‘Ibadat, 285, ii. 


‘ibadah, 612, i- 


‘Ibadatu ’1-ausan, 190, i. 


‘Ibarah, 518, ii. ; 519, ii. 


‘Abbasiyah, 1, i. ; 568, i. 


‘Aba’ah (Abayeh), 94, i. 

&iUe 

‘Abd, 312, ii. ; 596, ii. 

XfJ^ 

‘Ibariyah, 569, i. 

‘Abasa, Ij i. 



‘Ubudiyah, 596, i. ; 610, 

i. 

‘Ataq, 598, 


‘Atq, 598, ii. 


‘Itq, 222, i. 

<3^ 

‘Aiirab, 26, i. 


‘Atiq, 177, i. 


‘Ajbu ’Z'janab, 539, i. 


‘Ajalah, 82, ii. 


‘Iddah, 43, i.; 87, ii. ; 190, i. ; 

308, ii. ; 317, ii. ; 53C, 
673, i. , 711, ii. 

ii. , 

‘Alii, 10, ii. ; 463, i. 





iXt^U5\ 


‘Adn, 10, ii. ; 105, ii. 

'Azabu ’l-qabr, 27, ii. r"’ 

‘Uzr, 658, ii. 

‘Arab ' ’1-biVidaL. 17, i 
‘Ar.v.' ’i-‘aribab 17, i 
Arv 
17,. 

‘Irb7tn, 215, ii. 

‘ArabiatAn, 17, i. 

‘Urs, 313, ii. ; 65. lt*/" 

‘Ar.h, 23, ii. 

‘Arshu ’l-Iblts, lir. u J>‘f 

‘Arafat, 21, ii. 

‘Arafab, 21, i. ; f>5c<, i. 

‘Uraj, 612, i. »1>“ 


‘Aruz, 17, i. 

u*j;® 

‘Urjan, 338, i. 


‘Izra’ii, 15, ii. ; 29, ii. ; 91, i. ; 


222, ii. 


‘Uzlab, 658, ii. 

£tyO 

‘Uzubab, 50, i. 


‘Uzair, 114, i. ; 440, i. ; 475, li. 


‘Aziz, 29, ii. 

.yf 

‘Azimab, 29, ii. ; 303, ii. 


‘Asai, 177, i. 

jle 

‘Isha’, 177, ii. ; 216, ii. 

»Ijlb 

‘Uahr, 73, i. ; 283, i. ; 630, ii. ; 

yXjb. 

6.S3, i. ; 655, li. ; 700, ii. 



^Asbaratu’l-DQubsuhsharah, ijAA 

24, ii. 


‘Ishq, 220, i. ; 800, ii. ; 

610, 1. 

‘Asbi, 4S^y ii. 

or^ 

‘Asbiyah, 464, ii. 

M- 

‘A^abab, 23, ii. ; *^37, i. 
‘A^r, 177, ii. 

459, ii. a,C 

‘Utarid, 74, i. ; 201, ii.; 

‘Utas, 600, ii. 


‘Azim, 29, ii. 


‘If fit, 134, i. ; 196, ii. 
‘Iffab, 196, ii. 

‘Afii, 11, ii. ; 451, i. 


‘Uqab, 665, i. 

‘Aqar, 474, ii, 

‘Aqa*id, 106, ii. ; 286, i 
‘Aqabab, 16. ii. 


. ; 401, i. •xTVlis 


‘Uqba, 655, ii. 


‘Aqdu ’n-nikah, 322, ii. 


‘Aqrab, 74, i. ; 201, ii. 


‘Aq‘aq, 305, i. 


‘Aql, 214, i. 


‘ \<ihi 3-auwal (awwal), 
\ 11 


lit, 285, ii. 


, .ihah, 655, ii. 


(u^ubah shadidivb, 

655, li. 

Sajfjul* 

‘Aqiqab, 17, i. *, 51, i. ; 

554, i. ^ 

‘Aqiui, 669, ii. 


‘Ukiiz, 649, i. 

ilioi 

‘Ukuf, 650, i. 

‘Ilaqah, 300, ii* 


‘Abiraat, 13, i. 


*Alamatu ’8-Ba‘ah, 19, i. 


‘Alamatu ’u-uabuwah, 
13, i. 


‘Alamah, 350, li. 


‘Alaq, 13, i. 


‘A lam, 13. i. ; 606, iL 


'Ilm, 146, ii. ; 200, ii. ; 666, ii. ; 

‘Ulama , 13, ii. ; 58, i. ; 
266, i. ; 660, i. 

106, i. ; .Uic 
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‘Ilmu ’l.akbliq, 201, i. ; jIaSI 
298 i 

*11 mu ’1-adab, 200, i. ; ^ 

294, i. 

*Ilmu *l-a8ma’, 201, ii. •U ^ 
*Ilmu * 1 -U 9 ul, 106,. ii. ; ^ 

202, i. ; 518, i. ; 634, i. ; 

656, i. 

*Ilmu ’I'aktaf, 200, i. ^ 

*IImU *l-ilahijat, 202, i. ^ 

*Ilmu ’l-insha*, 202, i. ^ 

*Ilmu '1-batin, 201, ii. ^ 

*Ilmu *t-tajwid, 202, ii. ; ^ 

478, ii.; 517, i. 

‘Ilmu *t-tashrih, 202, ii. 

‘Ilmu ’t-ta^awwuf, 202j ii. fX^ 

‘Ilmu ’t-tafsir, 198, i. ; ^ 

634, i. I 

‘Ilmu *t-tawarikb, 202, ii. 

‘Ilmu ’1-jabr, 202, i. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’l-badis, 198, i. ; ^ 

201, ii. ; 634, i. 

‘Ilmu *l-bi8ab, 202, i. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’1-haqiqah, 200, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’l-^(kmab, 202, i. ; ^ 

298, ii. ; 452, ii. 

‘Hmu 'l-Uiatt. 680, ii. seqq. Wl ^ 
‘Ilmu 'r-rami, 202, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’r-riyazah, 202, ii. ^^^1 ^ 
‘Ilmu *r-riyaziyat, 298, ii. uwUAVjyi ^ 
‘Ilmu ’e-sil^r, 202, ii. ^^-11 ^ 

‘Hmu ’s-flimiya’, 202, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’8b-8hi‘r, 202, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu ^t-tibb, 202, ii. s-Ul ^ 

‘Ilmu 'i-aqa’id, 200, i. ; jJVanJl ^ 
634, i. 

‘Ilmu *l-fara’4, 201, ii. ; ^ 

207, i. 

‘Ilmu 'l-fiqh, 201, ii. ; ^ 

286, i. ; 634, i. 

‘Ilmu ’l-falsafab, 202, i. ^ 

‘Ilmu 'bfalak, 200, ii, **XUJ1 ^ 

‘Ilmu l-qira’ah, 202, ii. ^ 

Ilmu ’1-qiyafah, 478, i. iiVeiJl ^ 
‘Ilmu 1-k^, 202, i. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’1-kalam, 201, i. ; a3U11 ^ 

286, i. 

‘Ilmu ’I'lugbab, 201, i. ^1 ^ 

‘Ilmu ’llah, 298, ii. aUI ^JUs 

‘Ilmu 'i-mabadi, 200, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’l-masal^ah, 202, i. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’l-mu‘a8harah, 83, i. f/aUJl ^ 
‘Ilmu *l-maqa 9 id, 200, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu ’l-mukashafah, ^ 

200, ii. 

‘Ilmu ’1-milat^ah, 202, i. Mull ^ 


‘Ilmu ’1-mantiq, 20(s, i. ; ^ 

298, ii. 

‘Ilmu ’l-musiqa, 202, i. 

‘Ilmu *l-mizan, 298, ii. ^ 

‘Ilmu *n-uabata:, 202, ii. 

‘Ilmu ’n-nujum, 25, ii. ; 

202, ii. ; 304, ii. 


‘Ilmu ’1-baudasab, 202, i. ^ 

‘Ilmu *l-yaqin, 202, ii. ; ^ 

694, i. 

‘Alawiyah, 567, ii. 

‘All, 13, ii. ; 75, i. Jj^ 

‘llliyun, 79, ii. ; 200, ii. ; 449, i. (W* 
‘Imran, 206, i. 

‘Umrah, 155, ii. ; 259, ii. ; 6^ 


458, ii. ; 481, i. ; 655, i. 


‘Umra, 655, i. 

‘Amal, 204, ii. ; 400, ii. 
‘Amabnamab, 14, i. 
‘Amaliyah, 569, i. 

‘Umyan, 43, ii. 

‘Ananah*, 205, ii. 

‘Ankabut, 16, i. 

‘Unnah, 88, i. 

‘Ininah, 205, li. 

‘Ahd, f46, i. 

‘Awamil, 530, i. 

‘Oj, 649, i. 

‘Auzud bi ’liah, 624, i. 
‘Auf, 578, ii. 

‘lyadah, 658, i. 

‘lyafab, 305, i. 

‘Id, 127, ii. 

‘Idu ’1-Azba, 127, ii. ; 

157, ii. ; 192, ii. ; 552, i., 
’i. ; 658, i. ; 662, i. 


% 

ItX^ 

iiUa 


AJil| 





*Idu * 9 - 9 adaqah, 194, ii. AJaJl 
‘Idu M-Fitr, 124, ii.; 127, ii. ; >**1 
192, ii. ; 194, ii. ; 662,- i. 

‘Idan, 190, i. ^la^a 

‘Idu ramazan, 194* ii. 

‘Id gab, 190, i. etSa^a 

‘Isawi, 53, i. ; 431, i. «« 

‘Isa, 54, ii. ; 229, ii. ; 475, ii. 

‘Isa ’l-Masih, 229, ii. 

‘Ua bnu Maijam, 

229, ii. 


‘Ain, 114, i. 

‘Ainu *l-yaqin, 694, i. 
‘Uyun, 114, i. 


t 

Qiazi, 139, i. 
Q^asil, 139, i. 
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QHabn. 188, i. 

Qhaddar, 187, ii. ; 138, i. 

Qbadir, 138, i. 

Sburab, 139, ii. ; 535, ii. 

Qbaraq, 99, ii. 

Qiurrah, 139, ii. 

Qbazwah, 139, i. 

Ghazwatu ’l-l^andaq, 

85, i. ; 378, i. 

Ghazwatu badr, 30, i. j** 

Qhassan, 139, i. 

Qhasl, Gjiusl, 39, ii. ; 139, ii. ; 

329, i. ; 477, ii. 

Qhusl rnasmin, 140, i. ; J— fe 

477, ii. 

G^hi^lm, 139, ii. C 

^ishawah, 139, ii. 

Qha^b, 138, ii. 

(Jhazab, 139, i. 

^atafan, 139, i. 

Qhifar, 139, ii. 

Qhufran, 451, i. 

(Jhafur, 76, ii. 

Qhulam, 139, ii. 

139, ii,; 574, ii. 

Ghulul, 139, ii. 

Ghamarat, 138, ii. « 

Qhina’, 595, ii. 

Qhanam, 700, i, 

GJbaoImah, 114, i. ; 459, ii. 

OhauQ, 139, i. ; 556, i. 

Qhul, 137, i. ; 139, ii. 

Qhaib, 138,i. . , 

Qhaibu *1-Huwiyah, 138, i. 

Ghibah, 29, ii. ; 49, i. ; 139, i. 

Qhairu makbluq, 484, ii. 

Qhair muBtabin, 82, i. 

Qhair mashru*, 286, i. t)r 

Ghair Mahdi, 138, ii. <3** 

Ghairah, 138, i. 

Qfeai?, 437, il 




Pitibah, 4S, ii. ; 50, ii. ; 318, j. ; 4*^ 
466, ii. ; 482, i. ; 706, ii. 

Firaqlit, 123, u. 

Pi8id,124.i. .. 

Fisiq, 112, ii. ; 124, ii. ; 617, ii. 

Fa’il, 630, L ; 684, i. 

Pa’l, 114, ii. 

Piniyah, 669, i. 

Fattal^, 76, ii. ® ' 

Pfttijah, 688, L »«jj. 


Fatrah, 127, i. ; 393, i. 

Fatq, 127, i. 

Fitan, 129, i. ; 664, ii. 

Fatwa, 127, i. ; 650, i. 

Fijar, 128, i. jW* 

Fajr, 114, ii. ; 177, ii. 
iViak, 391, i 

Fidj:ih, 113, i. ; 127, ii. ; 520, ii. 
Furat, 132, ii. 

Firasah, 128, ii. 

Firash, 128, ii. v>V 

Fara’iz, 123, ii. ; 207, i. 

Farajijah (.'arageejehy, 93, 

FirdauB. 128, ii. 

F.ras, 17#,i. 

Farsakb, 124, i. 

Firiahtah, 15, i. 

Farz, 124, i. ; 156,-.; 286, i. ; u^yk 
434, ii. 

Par?u 'l-*AiD, 124, i. u*/ 

Far? Kifa’i, 124, i. cs^ uV 

Far*, 25, ii. ; 123, ii. £;* 

Fir‘auii, 440, i. ; 452, i. 

Fir^aun 2u 'l-autad, •«> oy®/ 

452, ii. 

Faraq, 123, ii. J/ 

Furqan, 484, i. 

Firqah, 567, i. 

Farudiyah (faroodeeyeh), 94, li. 

Furu‘, 656, i. ; 123, i. 

Farwab, 124, i. M 

Fu^^ilat, 132, ii. 

Fa^ihu *l-kalain, 260, ii. 

Fa?I, 127, ii. v>* 

Fazlah, 630, i. ^ 

Fa?uli, 127, ii. 

Fitrah, 40, i. ; 129, ii. ; 213, i. 

Fi‘l, 530, i. 

Faqr, 123, ii. 
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